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ARTICLE  I. 

What  Form  of  Law  is  best  suited  to  the  InDirmtTAL 

AWD  Social  Nature  of  Man  ? 

It  seems  to  be  a  principle  of  our  nature,  that  a  person  whom 
we  love,  or  hate,  for  any  one  quality,  should  be  loved  or  hated 
by  us,  not  only  in  regard  to  that  particular  quality,  but  in  respect 
to  all  that  is  essentially  or  accidentally  related  to  him.  Thus, 
that  love  for  a  fellow-being,  which  probably  sprang  from  a  single 
attribute  in  him,  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  character ;  his 
turn  of  thought,  of  feeling,  of  expression',  nay,  his  person,  fea- 
tures, gestures — even  the  commonest  things  which  belong  to 
him,  and  are  for  his  daily  use,  soon  become  objects  of  our  attach- 
ment.— ^Reverse  this,  and  put  hate, — and,  because  of  some  hastily 
spoken  word,  we  come  to  detest  a  roan,  and  all  that  is  his ;  we 
b«gjn  to  dislike  his  face,  however  well  in  itself;  his  grace  is 
awkwardness  to  us ;  we  hate  him  ;  we  hate  his  very  dog. 

This  springs  fiom  the  activity  of  the  mind,  and  its  quickly 
associating  processes.  Nature,  it  is  said,  abhors  a  vacuum ;  and 
it  may  be  as  truly  said,  that  the  mind  abhors  a  unit.  And  for 
the  very  reason  that  it  does  so,  it  delights  in  unity  ;  and  if  in 
unity,  then,  in  associatk>n.  Destroy  association  and  its  result. 
Unity  ;  separate  any  one  part  finom  the  whole — ^the  unit  firom 
the  unity — and  it  becomes  a  dead  thing ;  its  generating  principle 
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ceases^  and  the  mind  that  fastens  itself  upoo  it  gradually  loses 
its  life  and  the  power  of  thought. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  principle  of  unitj  and  association, 
because  it  is  proposed  to  speak  of  two  forms  of  Constituuon,  or 
Law ;  in  the  first  place,  of  that  which  most  resemhles  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  from  which  we  sprang,  and  next,  of  that 
form  to  which  our  own  Constitution  most  nearly  approaches.  A 
further  reascm  for  alluding  in  the  outset  to  this  principle,  is  its 
being  recognized  throughout  what  is  here  said.  If  the  as- 
sociating principle  spoken  of  acts  upon  us  in  relation  to  persons, 
so  does  it  in  relation  to  things,  to  modes  and  ceremonies,  to 
forms  of  private  connections,  and  to  those  enlarged  and  public 
forms  of  communities,  called  Governments. 

A  new  people,  for  instance,  without  simply  considering  what 
form  of  Government  would  be  .best  for  them,  would  be  likely 
to  adopt  that  of  the  country  from  which  they  sprang,  or  the  di- 
rectly contrary  to  it,  as  love  or  hatred  of  the  mother  country 
might  sway  them.  Had  the  Constitution  of  England,  at  the 
time  of  our  revolution,  been  a  democracy-— had  her  mandates 
oome  from  the  multitudinous  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  not 
from  the  single-voiced  throne ;  had  her  troops  been  the  peo- 
ple's, and  not  the  king's ;  might  not  the  feeling  of  resentment  at 
a  rabble's  insult  and  wrong  have  gathered  us  round  a  newly 
founded  throne  i  Might  not  the  hard,  coarse  oppression  of  the 
throng  have  refined  us  into  a  feeling  of  revolting  against  such  an 
exhibition  of  power  ?  And  might  we  not  have  seen  a  glory  around 
a  single  head,  and  decorum  and  grace  and  fair  proporticms  in 
rank  above  rank^  Might  not  a  popular  form  have  been  oflfen- 
sive  to  our  taste,  and  the  thought  of  a  ruling  crowd  have  stirred 
in  us  a  fastidious  scorn  and  pride? 

I  am  aware  that  the  first  answer  to  questions  such  as  these,  is 
likely  to  be  only  an  incredulous,  perhaps,  a  contemptuous  smile. 
But  after  we  have  thought  upon  them  a  little,  we  may  begin  to 
hesitate,  and  next,  to  allow  that  there  may  be  some  meaning  in 
what  is  asked.  Nor  do  I  at  all  doubt,  that  the  more  we  look 
into  our  natures,  the  more  strength  we  shall  allow  to  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  these  questions  rest. 

If  this  be  so,  it  becomes  important  to  us,  that  in  graduating 
the  relative  merits  of  different  forms  of  government,  we  recollect 
what  was  the  form  of  government,  in  our  war  with  which, 
we  grew  into  an  independent  nation  ;  and  that  we  make  full  al- 
lowance, in  forming  our  judgement,  for  our  feelings  of  hostility  at 
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the  time,  and  for  that  associating  principle,  spoken  of,  which 
leads  us  to  involve  in  one  comnx>n  feeling  of  hatred,  or  of  love, 
all  that,  in  anj  waj,  bears  a  relation  4o  l£e  objects  of  that  feel- 
ing, whichsoever  it  be.  If,  then,  the  government  to  which  we 
were  opposed,  was  a  form  of  the  monarchical,  we  must  be  upon 
our  guard  as  to  our  prejudices  against  that  form,  and  cautious  as 
to  our  partialities  for  its  opposite,  heightened,  as  they  will  natu- 
rally be,  by  these  very  prejudices.  We  must  consider,  too,  the 
influence  which  mere  names  may  have  upon  our  minds,  and 
how,  in  time,  they  move  us  to  anger,  or  to  love,  while  we  know 
very  litde  of  the  deeper  meaning  of  those  things  to  wl;iicb  the 
names  belong.  We  must  recollect,  also,  that  our  war  of  the  re- 
volution was  not  a  conflict  about  a  difiiarence  of  Constitution,  but 
a  war  growing  out  of  what  we  held  to  be  a  wolaium  of  a  certain 
Constitution. 

In  treating  upon  Government,  or  Law,  the  peculiar  character 
of  our  times  demands  of  us,  as  wise  and  good  men,  to  lay  aside 
all  prepossessions,  and  to  look  the  subject  through  and  through. 
It  is,  indeed,  jbecoming  a  question  with  thoughtiul  men,  whether 
human  nature  is  fitted  for  a  form  of  Government  such  as  ours, 
and  whether  the  dangers  now  threatening  us,  are  accidental  and 
transient,  or  whether  they  lie  deep  in  the  system  itself.  As 
much,  then,  which  will  be  here  said  may  cross  many  associa- 
tions and  preconceived  notions,  I  must  ask  to  be  listened  to  pa- 
tientiy,  not  for  my  own  sake  alone,  but  for  the  reader's  too,  and 
above  all,  for  the  Truth's  sake,  while  a  short  time  is  given  to 
the  question, — 

What  form  of  Government,  or  Law,  is  best  suited  to  the  In- 
dividual and  Social  Character  of  Man  ? 

The  term.  Law,  is  here  used  in  its  more  convenient  and  com- 
prehensive sense,  including  within  it  Constitution  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

^'  Of  Law,"  says  Hooker,  ^^  there  can  be  no  less  acknow- 
ledged than  that  her  seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the 
harmony  of  the  world ;  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  do  her 
homage ;  the  very  least  as  feeling  her  care,  and  the  greatest  as 
not  exempt  from  her  power ;  both  angels  and  men  and  crea- 
tures of  what  condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and 
manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the  mo- 
ther of  theur  peace  and  joy."  And  Coleridge  speaks  of  ''  the 
awfiil  power  of  Law,  acting  on  natures  preconfigured  to  its  in^ 
fluences." 
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The  anawor  to  the  questkm  staled  wUl,  m  DO  smaU  meaaire,  de- 
pend upoo  the  way  in  wbieh  we  are  in  the  labit  of  consideriDg 
mim-— 'Whether  we  look  at  him  as  a  higher  sort  of  animal,  or 
whether  we  are  wont  to  think  of  him  in  his  inner  and  more  spi* 
litual  nature — whether  we  are  accustooied  to  regard  him  in  his 
mere  earthly,  outward  wants,  oomfi)rts,connexion»-^is  clothing, 
hisibod,  his  making  and  spending  of  money,  in  his  providing  fer 
the  bodily  wants  and  worldly  happiness  of  his  &mily--or  whether, 
allowing  their  due  place  to  these,  we  think  of  him  as  a  being, 
who,  having  begun  to  live,  must  live  forever — as  a  soul  to  which 
this  body,  with  its  many  organs,  b  but  an  instrument  for  the 
use  of  a  day — as  a  being  with  capacities  which  shall  forever  go 
on  enlarging,  and  for  which  infimtode  alone  can  make  room — 
as  one  with  longings  which  earth  cannot  satisfy,  and  yet  one, 
who  in  the  proportion  that  these  longings  possess  him,  finds 
more  and  more,  even  here,  for  tbe  soul's  joy — a  bebg  com- 
pounded of  ethereal  faith  and  hope,  of  imagii^atno  and  sentiment, 
of  sentiment  which  refines  joy,  and  touches  socrow  with  a  sof- 
tening hue,  a  being  who  kioks  upon  the  earth  as  mdeed,  dust, 
and  its  toils  as  only  tbe  wasting  of  strength,  forther  than  as  they 
minister  to  these  inward  senai^ions  and  powers. 

If  we  allow  Law  to  have  any  influence  over  the  character  ol 
roan,  it  is  evident  that  as  we  aie  hsMtuated  to  took  at  him  in 
the  one  or  tbe  other  of  these  lights,  so  will  be  oar  views  d 
Law.  For  we  must  first  uudentand  what  it  is  which  is  to  be 
operated  upon,  before  we  can  determine  upon  the  instrument  to 
be  used. 

Will  any  one  say,  that  granting  this  interior  view  of  man  to 
be  tbe  true  view,  it  is  a  matter  with  which  Law  has  little, 
or  nothing,  to  do  ? — ^That  Law  takes  cognizance  of  only  the 
outward,  civil  conduct,  not  concerning  itself  with  motives  and 
feelings  within  ?  True,  it  must  not  call  the  thoughts  intc 
judgement ;  but  there  is  a  necessity  upon  it,  grounded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  give  a  hue  to  those  thoughts.  For  there  is 
nothing  without  us  which  faHs  of  reaciung  that  which  lies  within : 
through  the  countless  varieties  and  differences  of  the  raateriai 
and  moral  world,  all  stand  related  to  all — through  tbe  universe 
of  God,  there  is  not  one  lonely  being  or  thing.  What  fabei 
view  of  Law,  then,  can  there  be,  than  that  which  looks  upon  ii 
as  a  larger  nuuchine  regulating  merely  out-of-door  inteseourse,  anc 
by  ita  complicated  moUons  and  parts,  only  supplying  conven- 
iences, and  furnishing  levers  and  springs  to  help  on  the 
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genenl  purposes  of  man  ?  Yet  tbe  greater  part  of  men  habit- 
ually speak  of  Law,  as  a  well  or  illworking  macbine.  Nor  do 
they  thick  of  it  as  acting  upon  the  nicer  moral  and  intellectud 
characteristics  of  man. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  tbe  efl^t  of  this  sensuous,  external 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  to  see  how,  in  tbe  degree  that  we 
set  the  external  above  the  internal,  we  limit  tbe  external  itself, 
and  take  from  it  half  its  power :  by  it  death  enters  tbe  mate* 
rial  universe,  and  touches  society  too,  in  ail  its  forms. 

And  why  is  it  thus  ? — Because  the  material  and  external 
has  no  independent  life.  Its  life  proceeds  from  and  returns  into 
die  spiritual  and  the  internal ;  and  just  in  the  proportion  that 
the  latter  is  held  by  us  as  the  dearer  and  superior  power,  in  the 
same  degree  the  feimer,  as  dependent  upon  it,  increases  with 
it:— «s  imagination,  sentiment,  and  love  reign  in  us,  so  does  the 
outward  become  more  and  more  alive,  from  imparted  life,  and 
so  does  it  return,  to  act,  by  multiplied  and  delightful  influences, 
upon  every  thought  and  emotion  of  the  soul ;  and  there  is  no 
attribute  of  the  inward  man  with  which  it  is  not  brought  into 
sympathy. 

Would  it  not  be  strange  then,  if  Law,  made  for  moral  and 
intellectual  beings,  should  not  have  an  effect  upon  their  moral 
and  intellectual  condition  ?  True  !  But,  it  is  again  objected, 
it  is  only  on  these  beings  in  their  civU  characters. 

And  have  men  douUe  sets  of  feculties  and  aflbctions — individ- 
ual or  private,  and  public  or  civil  ones  ? — ^the  state  or  action  of 
the  one  set  having  no  influence  upon  the  other?  Or,  I  fear  we 
must  go  still  further,  and  ask,  whether  man  has  two  souls — ^two 
oonseiouffliesses — in  short,  whether  he  is  a  kind  of  double  being  ? 
If  this  be  not  so,  it  must  be  upon  the  same  faculties  and  aftsc- 
tioDS  which  Law  acts,  that  religion,  family,  books,  occupations, 
the  beauty,  the  grandeur,  tlie  variety  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky  act. 
And  do  any  of  these  come  and  go,  and  leave  no  hue,  no  pres- 
sure upon  the  soul?  And  must  not  Law,  then,  give  form  and 
pressure  to  every  part  of  man  ?  Why, — ^not  the  thin  shadow,  from 
tbe  quick  ck)ud,  gliding  over  the  grain,  leaves  it  what  it  was ! 

How  super6eial,  then,  have  been  our  general  views  of  Law ! 
And  what  a  gross,  umnaUeable  substance  have  we  held  that  to 
be,  which  touches  and  presses  upon  every  part  of  the  ductile 
spirit  of  num.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  read  many  writers 
laofeaBedfy  on  Law ;  but  of  those  whk^b  I  have  read,  1  hardly 
know  wbom,  among  them, 'to  tenn  a  phik)6opher,  save  Edmund 
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Burke.  He  traced  the  reachiogs  of  Law  into  man's  finer  na- 
ture,  and  bad  that  nicer  sensibility,  wherewith  to  feel  the  deli- 
cate, electric  aura,  which  this  individual  nature  gives  beck,  and 
difiuses  through  every  fibre  of  the  great,  general  frame. 

If  there  be  this  principle  of  unity  binding  together  the  in- 
tellectual capacities,  the  moral  sensibilities  and  perceptions, 
and  those  multifarious  qualities,  which  go  to  make  up  what  we 
call  character ;  and  if  every  the  least  outward  circumstance  or 
condition,  has  an  influence  upon  some  one  of  these,  and,  through 
their  sympathetic  connexion  with  each  other,  upon  all,  and,  so, 
upon  their  unity,  or  that  which  constitutes  character ;  it  follows, 
upon  every  principle  of  harmony  in  '  (Sod's  universe,  that  there 
should  be  no  jarring  nor  discordant  mfluences  within  or  without, 
and  that  the  nearer  man  draws  to  his  first,  unfallen  state,  the 
more  will  be  developed  the  resemblances  and  relations  of  things 
to  each  other,  and  the  more  plainly  order  will  be  traced  out 
through  all  varieties,  and  a  tending  of  the  upper  and  lower,  the 
inward  and  outward  world  to  one  great  end ;  and  the  more  this 
world  will  be  found  to  contain,  as  it  were,  within  itself,  heaven^ 
and  a  moment  of  time  to  involve  eternity — ^the  greater,  to 
speak  with  seeming  paradox,  to  be  contained  in  the  less. 

If  the  influences  of  this  world  reach  into  eternity,  m  order  to 
fit  man  truly  for  either,  they  must  fit  him  for  both,  and  that,  not 
partially,  if  they  could,  but  in  his  whole  mind  and  heart.  But 
if  there  needs  must  be  this  fiimily  relation  and  likeness,  which 
shall  be  taken  for  the  original  ?— the  form  of  this  world,  or  of 
the  other?  and  by  which,  so  fiir  as  he  has  the  shaping  of  cir- 
cumstances,  shall  man  mould  his  condition  ? 

I  have  full  faith  in  the  doctrine,  that  He  who  made  man» 
body  and  spirit,  framed  the  material  world  for  a  spiritual  as  well 
fUB  a  physical  use — ^that  He  formed  man  a  microcosm,  and 
would  teach  him  to  know  himself,  not  only  by  the  revealed 
Word  and  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit,  but  by  his  providen- 
ces, by  the  modes  in  which  He  has  formed  the  animate  and  in- 
animate worlds,  and  by  the  ways  in  which  He  carries  these  for- 
ward to  fulfil  fa^s  great  ends.  Nor  must  this  be  barren  know- 
ledge— ^its  purpose  is  to  bring  man  into  the  likeness  of  this 
pattern,  and  thus  into  conformity  and  union  with  the  general 
ordering  of  (rod,  and  with  God  himself. 

How  prone  are  we  to  cut  these  relations  right  athwart — to 
consider,  fat  instance,  our  religious  character  one  thing,  and  our 
political  character  another :— one  set  of  ties  to  God,  another  to 
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man.  Religion  teaches  humility,  obedience  ;  not  so  Politics : — 
'<  We  are  aU  sovereigns ! "  cries  the  christian  speaker,  and  the 
religious  assembly  clap  their  hands !  Was  it  the  Rights  of  man, 
or  the  pride  of  man,  that  gave  voice  to  the  thought,  and  return- 
ed the  applause?  This  principle  of  severance  will  never  do! 
The  nerves  we  thus  cut  must  grow  together  again,  or  just  action 
will  cease,  and  the  man  die.  We  must  not  think  of  gobg  to 
God  to  learn  humility  and  obedience,  only  to  go  back  to  Law 
again,  to  throw  it  off.  There  are  no  such  contraries  in  God's 
plans ;  and  the  rule  of  this  world  must  be  after  the  pattern  of 
the  heavenly  (imperfect  it  will  be,  but  yet)  teaching,  in  the 
mam,  the  same  lessons,  and  actmg  upon  the  si^e  attributes  of 
man. 

This  great  principle  of  Obedience,  and  the  spirit  of  Humility, 
with  which  to  obey,  need  be  taught  us  in  every  thing ;  and  Law 
should  be  so  formed,  while  allowing  us  due  freedom,  as  to  be 
our  schoolmaster  b  this  lesson.  It  cannot  be  consistent,  that 
what  becomes  so  slowly  the  habitual  state  of  the  mind  towards 
its  Creator,  should  not  be  intended  by  Him,  to  find  help  in  the 
forms  of  Law  on  earth-^that,  on  the  contrary.  Law  should  be  at 
war  with  this  principle,  and  should  nourish  pride ;  thus  keeping 
man  under  oppo^g  influences,  and  hindering  his  progress  in 
that  way  which  is  to  make  him  a  meet  subject  for  the  orden  and 
sovereignty  of  heaven.  Were  it  natural  to  man  to  live  under  an 
abiding  sense  of  humility,  and  of  obedience  to  his  Maker,  were 
it  the  first  and  only  impulse  of  the  heart,  in  honour  to  prefer  one 
another,  we  might  not  stand  in  so  extreme  need  that  Law  should 
meet  us  every  where,  with  the  air  of  supreme  authority,  press- 
ing upon  our  senses,  and  rising  up  before  our  minds. 

If  we  look  at  Law,  b  this  way,  as  intended  to  fall  in  with  the 
general  plan  of  God,  as  a  part  faying  in  with  the  other  parts  of 
a  great  whole — as  a  something  made  necessary  to  the  universal 
oiderbg  of  our  condition  and  character,  and  havbg  both  a  ne- 
cessitated beginnbg  and  contbuance  b  our  very  nature,  and 
actbg  upon  it  every  where, — and  not  as  a  mere  arbitrary  In^- 
tution  set  up  by  man  himself,  out  of  convenience  and  choice,  to 
be  taken  down,  remodelled,  and  put  up  again,  at  his  good  plea- 
sure ;  then  will  it  have  to  us  an  origin  Uke  that  firom  which  we 
ourselves  sprang,  and  a  bearing  as  lasting  as  our  own  existence ; 
then  will  it  become  sacred  in  our  eyes — a  somewhat  set  over 
us— our  rule,  our  head.  Authority  will  be  seen  written  over  its 
portal ;  and  we  shall  take  our  shoes  from  off  our  feet  as  we  en- 
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ter  in  through  its  everlasting  doors.  Those,  also,  who  wait  at 
its  altars  will,  as  its  ministers,  be  held  in  respect,  and,  as  an- 
nouncers of  its  decrees,  be  listened  to :  they  will,  so  to  speak, 
stand  out  before  the  people,  as  Law  in  visible  presence. 

With  this  character  of  Permanency  and  Majesty  before  our 
eyes,  submission  to  Law,  and  to  those  who  represent  it,  will  not 
beget  servility,  4>ut,  rather,  that  ^^  proud  humility"  of  which  Burke 
Speaks  ;  for  submission  is  servility  or  right  respect,  as  that  to 
which  we  yield  it  is  mean  or  veneraUe.  And .  if  we  venerate 
the  permanent  and  the  majestic,  something  of  the  spirit  of  these 
will  be  reflected  upon  our  own  souls- 

To  produce  this  sense  of  authority,  permanency  and  majesty— 
to  give- us  a  feeling  of  something  which,  though  meant  for  us, 
is  above  us,  it  must  not  be  a  mere  abstract  principle,  having  form 
to  us  only  as  we  ourselves  give  it  form  by  administering  it  our- 
selves, or,  at  our  own  will,  setting  up,  from  time  to  time,  those 
who  shall  administer  it  for  us :  but  it  must  have  self-Kfe ;  and  in 
some  parts  of  it,  must  be  seen  those  who  shall  seem  to  have 
oome  out  from  its  invisible  self:  it  must  have,  as  it  were,  a  cre- 
ating power,  producing  ofispring  from  itself,  to  take  care  that  it 
be  respected  and  obeyed — men  who  shall  be  impersonations  of 
Law,  having  their  birth  and  power,  not  from  us,  but  from  Law—- 
men  who,  though  dying  individually,  shall,  as  Orders,  through  an 
ordained  succession,  possess  life  as  permanent  as  Law  itself. 
These  hereditary  Orders,  call  them  by  what  name  we  will,  pre- 
sent something  definite  to  the  mind,  and  help  us  to  realize  our 
Idea  of  Law;  while  that  Power,  whk^h  we  call  Law,  unseen  by 
us  in  itself,  yet  acting  upon  our  spirits,  throws  around  these  or- 
ders of  men  a  mysterious  authority,  which  our  natures  must  for- 
ever witness  to,  talk  of  it  as  we  may,  and  even  hate  it  as  we 
may.  That  the  mind  does  recognize  such  an  influence,  is  shown 
in  tl)e  involuntary  fespect  felt  for  an  individual,  when  standing 
in  this  relation  to  Law,  and  the  diminishing  of  this  respect, 
when  considered  apart  from  this  relation,  and  regarded  only  in 
his  charaoter  of  a  fellow-man.  Let  any  one  be  honest  with 
himself,  and  he  will  acknowledge  this  diflference.  He  may  call 
it  the  remnant  of  an  old  superstition,  which  .the  mind  has  not 
yet  quite  shaken  off.  France  called  it  so,  and  overturned  her 
throne,  and  drove  her  nobles  from  the  land.  But  human  nature 
soon  felt  the  want  of  something,  she  knew  not  what.  She  tried 
Id  smooth  down  the  surface  of  society  to  a  level,  but  there  were 
elements  beneath,  more  restless  than  the  centre  fires,  perpetually 
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hearing  it  ap  into  mountaiiM  and  hiUs,  and  the  earth  tossed  Vkt 
the  sea.  Blan,  m  his  pride,  bad  been  ttying  after  equality, 
which  should  leave  nothing  higher  than  himself; '  he  would 
fiun  tona  his  own  Law,  and  himself  appoint  those  who  should 
administer  it  for  him.  Poor,  finite,  dependent  creauire !  That 
which  should  have  governed  him,  was  of  his  own  making,  and 
might  at  any  moment  be  by  him  unmade ;  and,  therefore,  be 
could  not  reverence  it.  Conscious  of  his  insignificance,  yet  with 
nothing  visible  around  him  greater  than  himself— nothing  to  look 
up  to,  and  looking  up  to,  fiom  it  to  gather  strength,  no  wonder 
that  the  unquieted  craving  of  hn  soul  made  him  throw  himself 
headlong,  and  set  the  oppressor's  foot  upon  his  neck :— 'he  thought 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  obedience  m  his  soul,  and  h»  became 
a  slave — he  rose  up  against  that  eternal  Law  which  God  had  giv* 
en  to  regulate  his  bemg,  and  which,  I  doubt  not,  is  now  visibly 
carried  out  through,  the  ranks  of  heaven,  and  will  ever  be 
a  living  Law— ^  Law  without  which  on  earth,  roan,  who  is 
linked  in  with  eternity,  can  never  be  well  with  himself,  nor  with 
his  fellow-men.  Instead,  therefore,  of  vainly  striving  against  a 
principle  inherent  m  our  natures  and  m  the  order  of  things — in- 
stead of  blinding  our  minds  by  a  mere  name — callmg  it  super- 
stitkm — ^it  would  be  better  to  look  cahnly  into  ourselves  a  little, 
and  to  see,  whether  b  these  outward,  distinctive  forms  and 
orders,  there  be  not  a  kindly  adaptation  to  our  inward  needs — 
whether  were  we  in  our  true  state,  we  should  not  feel  that  there 
was  something  in  us  congenial  with  them — something  to  elevate 
thought,  and  warm  and  make  quick  the  afiSections.  Law  l— 
What  is  it  but  an  infinite  abstractioo,  till  it  bodies  itself  forth  b 
orders  of  men  ?  Then  it  is  as  if  the  infinite,  after  which  the 
mbd  had  vainly  stretched  itself,  gathered  itself  b,  presenting 
some  pobt  at  which  we  might  come  b  contact  with  it — some* 
thbg  where  we  might  beg^ — sometbbg  to  which  we  might 
return. — We  have  been  lookbg  over  the  day-sky ;  and  all 
throuf^out  its  clear  expanse,  the  eye  has  found  no  restbg-place. 
Presently  firom  out  it,  a  feathery  little  cbud  puts  forth ;  it  en- 
larges, unroUbg  itself  fold  over  fold ;  and  there  it  lies,  steady 
as  the  land,  a  mighty  pile  of  daazUng  splendour !  Now,  the 
eye  is  fixed,  the  soul  filled,  and  our  dioughts  go  up  to  it,  like 
bcense,  to  mbgle  with  its  ^ry.  Yet  a  little  l^fore,  this  cknid 
bad  been  an  infinitely  rare,  bvisible  vapour:  our  eyes  saw 
nothing,  our  souls  felt  nothing.  So  Law,  pervadbg  as  it  does, 
the  universe  of  God.  cornea  not  upon  us  b  its  pow«,  till  k 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  2 
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takes  hold  upon  oar  senses,  and  rits  robed  on  its  seat  m  human 
form.  But  suppose  that,  by  some  chemical  process,  we  our- 
selres  had  gathered  that  cloud  together,  and  set  it  in  the  sky, 
would  there  have  awaked  in  us  an  humble  adoration,  as  we 
gazed  ?  As  its  piled  heights  flashed  down  splendour  upon  us, 
would  not  the  spirit  of  self-complacency,  rather,  have  moved 
in  us  ?  Then,  it  had  been  our  cloud  ! — ^Alas  1  alas !  there  has 
been  more  than  one  mad  Dennis,  who  has  cried.  That's  my 
thunder ! — ^This  land  of  liberty,  this  land  of  <  all  sovereigns/  is 
filled  with  the  cry  !-— ^  Nothing  but  thunder !' 

So,  where  all  the  representatives  of  Law  are  of  our  own 
election,  they  keep  not  our  reverence,  and  through  our  want  of 
this.  Law  itself  becomes  a  mere  thing  of  convenience,  a  some- 
what upon  which  to  make  experiments,  a  caterer  to  the  self- 
conceit  of  man,  and,  thus.  Obedience  in  time  dies,  and  Order, 
which  holds  all  in  place,  is  broken  up.  But  if  we  learn  to  look 
upon  these  ministers  as  creations  of  the  Law,  and  not  as  from 
ourselves, — as  servants  of  the  Law,  and  not  servants  of  the 

E>pie,— a  sanctity  is  thrown  around  them  as  its  ministers,  and 
w  itself  is  the  more  revered.  The  effect  of  this,  is  a  more 
willing  Obedience,  a  feeling  of  fitness  in  gradations,  a  kindly 
relationship  in  Orders,  a  natural  connexion  from  the  head  to  the 
foot. 

Let  this  sense  of  patient  and  wise  subjection  to  authority, 
this  spirit  of  right  Obedience,  once  possess  a  man,  and  its  in- 
fluence may  be  easily  traced  through  his  internal  state,  and  his 
character,  as  it  appears  in  its  outward  relations.  It  was  Pride 
that  rebelled  against  God ;  it  is  Humility  that  restores  man  to 
Obedience ;  and  as  the  same  spirit  that  prepares  a  man  for 
heaven,  fits  him  for  his  duties  and  relations  here,  so  humility, 
shown  forth  through  obedience,  brings  out  all  his  good  affections, 
and  imparts  a  beauty  and  sentiment,  and  a  wise  calmness  to 
every  station  and  relation  of  his  life. 

Gradations  in  society,  formed  by  Law  and  made  permanent 
by  it,  and  not,  as  where  all  b  thrown  open  to  every  man,  being 
shifting  and  chance  distinctions,  rising  and  sinking  like  the 
waves,  impress  the  mind  with  the  sense  of  all-pervading,  all- 
arrangmg,  authoritative  Law.  Its  invisible  spirit  b  through 
Orders,  made  manifest  every  where  in  the  connexions  of  life ; 
each  one  stands  in  hb  place,  and  there  fulfib  hb  duty  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of ^ die  awful  Power;  man  lives  and 
acts  uDjiet  a  wholesome  reverence,  whose  cause  and  mode  of 
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woricing  upon  hianelf,  be  may  not  oomprebend,  labile  yet 
it  spiritualizes  him,  tuid  acts  in  him  for  good.  The  con- 
sciousness is  thus  kept  up  in  him,  that  he  is  Uving  under  a 
power  which  he  cannot  over-master,  or  change  at  will,  and 
that  he  stands  in  certain  relations  not  to  be  broken  through  for 
hb  mere  pleasure  and  ease ;  and  this  makes  him  better  com- 
prehend the  finite  nature,  and  the  dependence  of  created  man. 

There  being  something  of  permanency  and  distinctness  in  bis 
<sondition,  the  mind  adapts  itself  to  it,  and  apprehends  its  con- 
nexions with  clearness.  Habit  begets  contentedness ;  and  oon- 
tentedness  and  a  ready  apprehension  of  such  thmgs  as  are  im- 
mediately around  bim,  though  they  be  few  and  simple,  impart  a 
wise  discernment  to  the  general  character,  not  easily  to  be  de- 
ceiYed.  The  a£tetions  are  also  strengthened;  for,  where 
habituated  to  it,  we  come  to  love  even  that  which,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, is  indifferent,  and  to  be  unconscious  of  that  which  would 
otherwise  give  pam.  Thus  attachments  grow  around  the  occu- 
pations, the  cares,  the  pleasures,  and  all  the  iuteroourses  of  daily 
life ;  and  where  quiet  attachments  grow,  there  will  sentiment, 
to  refine  the  character,  spring  up. 

I  care  not  how  humble  this  station  may  be ;  the  fact  that  it 
is  an  inherited  one  endears  it  to  a  man.  His  father,  and  his  fii- 
ther's  father  lived  here  before  him ;  the  tools  of  trade  and  hus- 
bandry which  he  uses,  they  had  handled ;  hb  homeliest  Jabours 
are  sanctified  to  him,  and  refining  affections  mingle  with  hb 
daily  toil.  I  am  aware  that  thb  b  an  age  in  which  such  a  con- 
dition of  mind  and  heart  is  little  set  by,-*that  sharp,  and  alert, 
and  pushing  spirits,  look  upon  such  a  meek  and  contented  soul, 
with  something  like  contempt,  and  that  taking  delight  in  such 
views  of  human  nature  b  set  down  for  romance. 

Did  it  never  occur  to  those  who  speak  thus  floutingly,  that 
the  conditions  and  characters  in  life  to  which  the  romantk^  mind 
turns  oftenest,  must,  from  thb  very  fact,  have  somethbg  in  them 
peculiarly  connected  with  and  congenial  to  the  finer  parts  of  our 
nature  ?  That  which  we  call  romance,  although  it  may  be  an 
excess  in  us,  stands  in  dose  relation  to  the  highest  attributes  of 
man.  There,  must  be  something  well  in  that  to  which  we  un- 
consciously go  in  our  moments  of  quickened  imagination  and 
softened  sentiment ;  and  on  the  other  band,  something  radically 
defective  in  that  from  which,  in  such  moments,  we  as  instinc- 
tively turn  away:  There  is  a  beauty  and  a  wbdom  in  a  con- 
tented spirit^  of  which  the  world  knows  little  now. 
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These  clear  distinctions  of  ranks  have  the  fiirther  eftet  of 
producing  in  each  man  a  certain  pride  in  his  particular  Order ; 
not  a  haid,  but  a  softened  pride,  softened  by  the  filial  aflbctions 
and  gentle  remembrances,  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  a  desire,  abo, 
of  doing  well,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  his  individual  character, 
but  for  that,  too,  of  the  cfaiss  to  which  he  belongs. 

Further,  each  one  is  in  the  way  of  having  a  just  understand- 
ing of  the  lights  of  his  Class ;  for  the  line  being  distinctly 
marked,  it  is  plain  when  he  himself  oversteps  it,  or  when  another 
treads  upon  it.  Now,  selfish  as  we  are,  a  discernment  of  our 
own  rights  gives  us  a  clearer  apprehension  of  the  rights  of  others. 
Indeed,  our  very  selfishness  puts  us  in  more  need  of  the  former, 
that  we  may  not  misjudge  the  latter ;  for  where  we  know  our 
own  bounds,  conscience  may  keep  us  within  them  ;  but  where 
they  are  not  at  all,  or  but  indistinctly  seen,  selfishness  will  be 
ever  disposing  us  to  push  beyond  our  fair  limits. 

A  sense  of  Security,  while  within  our  Order,  disposes  us  to 
allow  to  those  below  or  above  us,  whatever  they  are  entided  to, 
according  to  their  several  places.  Hence  the  ease,  the  kind 
courtesy  (where  rank  is  not  questioned)  with  which  he  of  the 
nobler,  treats  him  of  the  humbler  order,  and  hence,  the  respect- 
ful return. 

My  christian  friend,  you  to  whom  wealth  and  a  cultivated 
mind  have  given  advantages  over  that  poor,  aged,  christian  wo* 
man,—- who  can  do  little  more  than  spell  out  her  Bible,—- did 
there  not  stir  m  you,  while  you  stood  talking  with  her,  a  feeling 
for  her  huroU6  condition  ? — a  protecting  benevolence  ?  And  as 
you  heard  her  patient,  meek  spirit  utter  its  thankfulness  for  all 
God's  goodness  to  her,  did  it  not  come  like  gentle  and  uncon- 
scious rebuke  from  her  to  you  ?  Did  you  not  reverence  her  in 
her  lowly,  earthly  condition  ?  Did  you  not  reverence  her  the 
more  for  it?  Did  you  not  go  away  more  humble,  more  revering, 
than  you  would  have  gone  finom  oae  ranking  with  yourself?— 
And  do  you  not  believe  that  she  took  more  heart-comfort  in 
pouring  out  her  soul  to  you,  than  she  could  have  taken  in  so 
doing  to  one  in  the  same  condition  of  life  with  herself?  Did 
not  the  earthly  relation  of  rank  which  she  bore  to  you,  run  on  in 
grateful  sympathy  with  that  humility  of  soul  in  her  whKh  came 
fiom  and  related  back  to  an  infinitely  high  Power  ?  Were  you  not 
both  the  better  for  the  diffisrence  in  your  conditions  ?  I  know 
'bow  you  will  answer  me.  And  I  know,  also,  what  reply  you 
would  make,  should  I  question  you  respecting  any  honourable 
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and  lespectttUe  quality  in  a  felkvw-creatuie  standiDg  in  a  12ce 
difierenoe  of  rank  to  yooraelf. 

We  may  be  assured,  tiiat  where  these  distinctions  are  regard- 
ed fiom  custom  and  old  association,  and  reverenced  as  muked 
out  by  Law,  existing  rather  as  a  sentiment  in  the  community, 
than  as  an  arbitrary  rule,  (and  here  old  Law  is  transfermed  into 
a  sentiment)  pride  on  the  one  side,  and  a  base  feeling  on  the 
other,  are  kept  out ;  for  the  tone  of  sentiment  which  is  awaken* 
ed  has  in  it  no  touch  of  these.  Thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem, 
there  is  a  feeling  of  respect  called  out  in  him  of  the  superior  rank, 
towards  the  individual  respectable  in  hb  rank  below,  as  well  as 
m  the  lower,  towards  him  in  the  rank  above.  And  this  feelmg 
runs  along  the  electric  chain  which  connects  the  lowest  peasant 
with  the  solitary  monarch  upon  his  throne.*^And  what  a  bless- 
ing it  b  to  him,  thus  lifted  up  over  his  fellows,  with  non<B  above 
him  but  God  and  the  Spirit  of  Law,  to  be  held  in  sympathy  with 
men,  by  reverence  for  his  kind: 


reverence, 

That  aDgel  of  the  world,  doth  make  distiDCtion 
Of  place  'twixt  high  and  low. 

It  is  easily  seen,  bow  this  diversity  of  condition  necessarily 
multiplies  and  diversifies  the  relations  betwixt  men,  and  how, 
running  through  these  relations,  the  various  passions  and  afl^- 
ticms  are  brought  into  play,  and  the  character,  in  its  varied  and 
more  minute  and  delicate  parts,  is  drawn  out,  and  how  oppor- 
tunity is  given  for  the  development  of  the  entire  inner  man. 

Law  m  this  form,  is  no  longer  a  mere  outer  political  rule, 
guiding  public  afiairs  only,  and  protecting  men  against  wrong ; 
it  blends  itself  in  kindly,  congenial  working,  with  the  finest  feel- 
ings in  man's  individual  being,  his  private  relations,  his  solitary, 
cherished  thoughts,  and  with  his  social  joys  and  employments ; 
—it  fidls  into  the  stream  of  his  religious  influences,  adding  to 
them,  producing  congruity,  and  giving  continuity,  through  this 
c<mgruity,  to  the  healthful  action  upon  his  soul. 

That  has  been  called  the  best  form  of  Law,  which  leaves 
man  the  most  to  himself,  which  allows  him  to  forget,  save 
where  he  openly  and  purposely  violates  it,  tliat  he  is  under  Law. 

If  by  this  were  meant,  tliat  the  less  of  I^w  there  is  in  the 
form  d*  arUtrary,  teazing  enactments  or  dark  oppression,  the 
better, — I  would  not  deny  it.  But  where  its  all-pervadins  spirit 
reaches  man,  intermediately,  through  his  callings  in  life,  and 
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through  the  established  distinctions  of  society,  and  thus  brings 
him  under  its  steady,  diffusive  and  multiplied  influences, 'soften- 
ed by  the  media  through  which  it  passes,  becoming  emotion  to 
the  heart  and  reverence  to  the  mind,  made  one  with  hb  religion, 
his  household,  his  toils,  there  it  imparts  a  unity,  steadiness,  and 
spirit  of  respect  to  his  character,  which  must  be  for  his  common 
goodf  in  his  private  relations,  and  in  those  more  abroad. 

Established  Orders  lead  also  to  a  more  soci&l  disposition 
among  men,  and  fiom  the  very  circumstance,  too,  of  the  well 
defined  limits  by  which  each  is  set  off. 

Here,  all  within  their  particular  Order,  are  so  far,  not  theo- 
retically and  m  name  merely,  but  in  very  deed,  on  an  equality — 
an  equality,  too,  not  exacted,  but  unconsciously  and  cordially 
granted.  Being  of  the  same  Order  makes  them  a  brotherhood ; 
and  the  &ct  that  they  stand  in  a  nearer  connexion  with  one 
another  than  with  those  of  any  other  class,  gives  them  to  feel 
nearer  and  freer  with  one  another  individually :  there  is  more 
unbending,  more  free-heartedness,  more  open  joy  of  counte- 
nance and  voice,  more  ease  in  act.  They  have  bonds  of  union 
in  their  peculiar  employments,  ties  in  their  peculiar  amusements, 
and  characteristic  thoughts,  habits,  and  feelings  of  intercommu- 
nion, as  insignia  of  their  caste,  which  hold  them  together  as  one 
man. 

Now,  with  all  the  differences  of  characteristics,  which  the 
humbleness  or  dignity  of  the  several  Orders  must  create,  this 
same  principle  of  intimacy  within  each  order  will  prevail  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  them.  And  thus  we  find  the  great 
community  divided  up  into  many  small  communities,  each  hap- 
py in  itself,  and  the  happier  because  it  is  by  itself.  For  it  will 
forever  hold  true,  however  cosmopolitan  we  may  grow,  that  we 
shall  be  happier  within  our  own  peculiar  circle,  than  with  the 
world  at  large. 

I  have  already  shown  that  this  principle  of  Orders,  does  not 
cut  off  kindly  interchange  between  individuals  of  different  or- 
ders, modified  by  the  mutual  relation  in  which  these  orders 
stand.  And  I  would  appeal,  for  confirmation,  to  those  who  re- 
member the  eariier  state  of  our  domestic  relations,  when  the  old 
scripture  terms  of,  *  master  and  servant'  were  in  use.  I  do  not 
fear  contradiction  when  I  say,  that  there  was  infinitely  more  of 
mutual  good-will  then,  th^n  now ;  more  of  trust  on  the  one  side, 
and  fidelity  on  the  other ;  more  of  protection  and  kind  care, 
and  more  of  gratitude  and  a&ctionate  respect  in  return ;  and. 
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because  each  understood  well  bis  place,  there  was  actually  mors 
of  a  certain  freedom,  tempered  by  gentleness  and  by  deference : 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  distinction  of  classes  was  more 
marked,  the  individuals  of  these  two  classes,  as  in  other  cases, 
were  the  closer  bound  to  each  other.  As  a  general  truth,  I 
verily  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  near  blood  relation- 
ship, and  here  and  there  peculiar  friendships,  the  attachment  of 
master  and  servant  was  closer  and  more  enduring  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  connexion  in  life.  The  young  of  this  day,  un- 
der a  change  of  fortune,  will  hardly  live,  to  see  the  eye  of  an  old 
faithful  servant  fill  at  their  fall ;  nor  will  any  old  domestic  be 
longer  housed,  and  warmed  by  the  fireside  of  his  master's  cbild^ 
or  be  followed  by  him  to  his  grave  :  The  blessed  sun  of  those 
good  days  has  gone  down,  it  may  be,  forever ;  and  it  is  very 
cold! 

As  the  characteristics  of  each  well  defined  class  reached  to 
manners,  and  even  to  forms  of  speech,  and  to  dress,  they  gave 
an  enlivening  diversity  to  the  surbce  of  society  ;  and  a  perpet- 
ual change  was  going  on  under  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  peculiarity  of  its  class,  object  after  object  pass* 
ed  by.  This  kept  the  mind  alive  ;  the  imagination  was  set  in 
motion,  the  fancy  roused  up  to  play,  and  the  associating  princi- 
ples of  our  natures  put  in  action.  More  than  this,  that  equality 
before  spoken  of,  which  every  one  felt  within  his  own  class, 
leading  as  I  have  before  said  to  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  feeling,  the  character  was  acted  outy  and  man  be- 
came a  subject  of  easier  observation,  and  more  thorough  ac- 
quaintance, to  his  fellow-man  :  men  might  be  said,  in  the  main, 
to  have  known  each  other  better. 

But  to  the  profound  mind  there  was  a  further  advantage. 
Human  nature,  brought  under  Law,  as  exercised  upon  it  through 
the  diversifying  influences  of  multiplied  Orders,  was  developed 
at  one  time  and  among  one  people,  in  nearly  all  possible  varie- 
ties. All  moral  and  intellectual  affinities  were  applied  to  it ; 
and  numberless  combmations  took  place,  and  analyses,  more 
subtile  than  chemistry  could  Work,  were  the  product.  Think 
of  these  objects  as  in  themselves  living  and  conscious,  and  act- 
mg  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  in  ceaseless  and  ever  increasing 
combmations  and  chang€;fs,  and  what  a  study  have  you  for 
man— ^rather,  let  me  say,  0/ man.  Is  there  not  something  here 
fiivorable  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  various  attributes  of  our 
bemg?   And  is  there  not  a  beauty  to  the  mmd,  in  beholding 
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these  quick  and  varied  Uansitions — so  multiplied  as  at  first  to 
seem  mere  confusion-— all  brought  about  by,  and  carried  through 
the  haimonizjng  Ordera  of  a  great  general  Law  ? 

I  have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
the  changes  in  the  states  of  society,  in  respect  to  their  influences 
upon  the  poetic  mind,  and  to  point  out  in  what  way  is  to  be 
traced  to  those  changes,  the  difference  between  such  a  mind,  m 
our  present,  and  in  our  earlier  literature — how  poets  of  this  day, 
men  of  as  high  powers  and  of  as  sympathetic  natures  as  their 
ancestors,  have  lost  that  dramatic  spirit  and  form,  and  above  all, 
that  simple  and  dehghtfiil  expression  of  a  common  humanity, 
which  marked  our  poets  of  earlier  times.  This  loss  b  not  from 
the  native  poverty  of  the  jpoetic  mind  of  this  age,  but  from  the 
comparative  meagreness  ot  society,  and  a  tendency  in  it  to  same- 
ness in  its  forms  and  manners,  and  in  apparent,  if  not  real  char- 
acter.  There  is  less  vividness  of  spirit ;  and  the  poet,  feeling 
the  want  of  sympathy  with  what  is  dearest  to  him,  is  driven 
in  upon  himself,  and  under  a  sense  of  solitariness,  seeks  a 
soothing,  yet  sad  fellowship  with  the  fields  and  woods  and  wa- 
ter-courses alone. 

This  will  not  be  thought  bv  many  a  very  serious  objection 
to  any  form  of  Law,  nor  would  it  be  by  me,  were  my  views  of 
poetry  the  same  with  theirs.  But  that  which  to  my  mind  is 
poetry,  is  a  manifestation  of  the  dearest  Acuities  and  affections 
of  man,  in  their  greatest  strength,  beauty  and  variety:  there 
is  nothing  more  serious  than  poetry.  Many  content  them- 
selves widi  admiring  its  more  delicate  branches,  its  leaves  and 
Uossoms,  not  heeding  that  this  fair  array  b  put  forth  through 
.  roots  which  run  down  deep  into  the  soil  of  our  humanity,  and 
are  watered  by  its  nether  springs.  If  this  be  so,  that  state  of 
society,  which  is  least  congenial  with  poetry,  is  most  unfavor- 
able to  human  nature  itselK 

Nor  is  Law,  acting  upon  us  through  established  Orders,  un- 
fav(H:able  to  well-regulated  liberty.  Indeed,  as  these  Orders 
serve  as  checks  upon  each  other,  that  most  reckless  form  of 
despotism— eudden  and  passionate  Change — ^is  brought  to  a 
stand.  There  are  so  many  interests  to  be  consulted,  so  many  mi- 
wxt  rights  to  be  respected,  so  many  different  prejudices  to  be 
regarded,  that  change,  to  make  its  way  at  all,  must  work  along 
skmly  and  deviously  through  these,  and  as  some  streams  take 
the  tinge  of  the  soil,  so,  change,  thus  going  forward,  takes  a 
hue  frmn  the  very  things  at  is  meant  to  afibd,  while,  by  an  al- 
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most  imperceptible  ahendoD;  society  is  preparing  for  this 
changey  and  change  conforming  itself  in  a  degree  to  the  nature 
of  the  society;  and  thus,  strangeness  and  an  unsaitableness  of 
puis  are  avoided,  and  an  agreeable  and  healthy  homogeneousness 
IS  produced.  Besides,  Orders,  serving  thus  as  checks,  and 
givmg  to  each  member  that  fitmiliar  knowledge  of  his  own  and 
of  an  other's  rights,  before  alluded  to,  it  is  only  when  that  mad 
restlessness,  which  sets  at  nought  all  Law,  gets  possession  of 
men,  that  such  a  society  is  m  danger,  first  from  an  unconsciona- 
ble, irresponsible,  domineering  majority,  and  thence,  from  the 
despotism  of  One.  Further, — ^were  the  respect  shown  to  the 
upper  ranks,  paid  nakedly  to  the  individuals  in  them,  it  might 
well  lead  to  a  blind  submission,  and  a  servile  endurance  of  op- 
preeaon ;  but  blended  with,  as  it  is,  and  growing  out  of  the  re- 
htioo  in  which  these  individuals  stand  to  a  general  Law,  that 
reverential  sense  which  Law  excites,  elevates  and  does  not  de- 
grade moi,  and  thus,  while  it  teaches  decorum,  educates  the 
character,  through  a  mysterious  working,  to  take  care  that  those 
whose  rank  stands  on  Law,  do  not  violate  that  Law :— -Through 
a  sacred  feeling  for  Law,  and  a  sober  watchfulness  over  its 
sanctity,  they  guard  it  well. 

I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the  beneficial  tendencies  of  Orders 
estaUished  on  Law— of  tendencies;  for  our  fallen  natures  ad- 
mit only  of  approaches  to  what  is  best. 

Let  us  nowgknce  at  the  tendency  of  an  opposite  principle- 
thorough  Equfdity. 

It  has  no  where  been  my  purpose  to  go  into  the  question  of  ab- 
stract Right  as  to  one  form  of  Law,  or  another,  but  simply  to 
consider  what  form  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man. 
As  to  the  question  of  abstract  right,  I  should  hardly  undertake 
its  discussion  at  this  time,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time,  after  the  pro- 
found manner  in  which  the  principle  has  been  lately  treated, 
and  would  here  only  recommend  the  Essay  to  every  dispassion- 
ate and  patient  thii^er."* 

If,  through  the  infinitely  diversified  forms  and  uses  of  God's 
material  and  animal  universe,  we  see  a  subordination  to  some 
one  great  purpose ;  if  all  be  held  together  by  a  principle  of  as- 
sociation by  means  of  which  unity  is  preserved  ;  we  can  hardly 
suppose,  that  m  the  ordering  of  his  moral  and  intellectual  king-^ 
dom,  this  principle  would  be  neglected ;  above  all,  that  Law — 

•  See  the  Amenoan  Qoanerly  Observer,  Vol.  II.  No.  I.  Jan.  1634. 
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that  mightj  Power — ^would  be  mtroduoed  into  the  midst  of  these 
associations  not  to  act  in  harmony  with  them,  in  their  influences 
upon  man,  but  to  be  an  exception  to  them,  or,  at  best,  not  to 
be  necessarily  interdependent  with  them,  but  leaving  us  at  lib- 
erty to  start  with  a  sweeping,  independent  principle,  such,  for 
instance,  as  perfect  Liberty  and  Equality. 

This  hardly  seems  to  be  a  philosophical  course.  It  not  only 
takes  too  much  for  granted,  but  also  sets  out  the  wrong  way* 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  philosophical  to  have  assumed, 
that  Law  should  bear  relationship  to  the  other  relations  of 
man  ;  and  from  the  study  of  these  and  of  man,  have  learned 
something  of  what  the  character  of  Law  should  be  ?  Is  it  not 
by  a  knowledge  of  these  and  of  man,  of  his  affections,  wants, 
powers,  that  we  are  to  determine  what  form  of  Law  is  best  ad- 
apted to  him?  Indeed,  is  there  any  other  question  than  that 
of  adaptation  ? — Is  there  any  other  Right  ? — I  think  not. 

In  considering  the  influence  of  the  Law  of  Orders  upon  man, 
I  have  necessarily,  more  than  once,  both  directly  and  indirect- 
ly touched  upon  its  opposite — ^tbe  Law  of  Equality ;  nor  can  I 
well  avoid  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  repetition  in  speaking  as 
shortly  as  possible  of  the  latter. 

It  would  be  hard  to  show,  that  equality  in  relation  to  Law, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  right  to  appoint  all  the  ministers  of 
Law,  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  relations  of  ftian.  In 
his  relation  to  God,  the  finite  and  created  holds  that  of  depend- 
ence and  obedience  ;  and  these,  let  it  be  observed,  not  resting 
upon  and  paid  to  an  abstract  principle,  but  oflfered  to  a  Being, 
fit>m  whom  •emanates  Law  and  control^ — a  Being,  and  not  an 
Abstraction.  This  is  all-important  in  respect  to  the  nature  of 
man.  And  every  attempt  to  act,  as  men  affect  to  do,  upon  a 
mere  principle  of  right  irrespective  of  some  Superior,  as  the 
living  Object  in  whom  that  right  centres,  shows  how  feeble  is 
the  power  of  any  principle,  which  is  not  in  some  way  imperso- 
nated to  the  mind.  Hence,  when,  through  sin,  man  lost  his 
lively  sense  of  the  personalrty  of  his  Creator,  it  was  soon  said 
of  him,  that  he  was  without  God  in  the  world,  and  to  show  1k>w 
inrepressibie  is  the  craving  after  somewhat  to  look  up  to,  he 
fell  down  before  shapes  of  wood  and  stone.  And  God,  I  doubt 
not  in  part,  to  meet  this  want  in  our  nature  (for  He  answers 
in  one  work  many  ends)  became  manifest  to  us  in  the  flesh, 
even  in  Jesus  Christ. 
.  Upon  the  same  principle.  Law,  as  has  heen  remaiked,  in  or- 
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der  to  be  long  reverenced,  must  be  bodied  forth  in  its  ministerSi 
and  tbtt  not  in  creatures  made  and  unmade  at  our  good  plea- 
sure :  If  not  embodied,  our  notions  of  it  beoome  vague ;  ii  pre- 
sented in  forms  of  our  own  setting  up,  Obedience  dies.  Here 
then,  is  a  contradiction  between  our  relations  to  this  form  of 
Equality  in  Law,  and  our  relations  to  God.  Look  into  some 
of  our  other  relations.  In  that  of  Father  and  Child,  we  find 
power  and  authority  on  one  side,  dependence  and  obedience  on 
the  other.  We  might  go  into  many  other  relations,  and  show 
bow  men  are  compelled  to  sell  their  boasted  birth-right  of  Equa- 
lity, and  be  their  lives  long,  subject  to  one  fellow-bebg  or  an- 
other—*a  necessity  not  growing  out  of  the  particular  wants  of 
certain  individuals,  and  bearing  alone  upon  those  wants ;  but 
pressing  upon  men  every  where,  to  carry  forward  the  uniform 
and  general  purposes  of  life,  and  to  attain  great,  general  ends : 
— ^To  command  and  to  obey,  meet  us  at  every  turn. 

Nor  does  this  general  necessity  grow  out  of  arbitrary  institu- 
tions. Bring  mankind  to  a  level.  How  like  would  it  prove 
to^'the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be,  ere  one  can  say. 
It  lightens !''  Circumstances  under  the  whole  surface  forcing 
up  some,  and  sinking  others,  in  every  quarter !  Why,  you 
might  as  well  tramp  the  tossing  sea  into  a  plain,  as  to  keep 
mankind  thus.  Look  through  the  countless  orders  in  the  ani- 
mal creation,— every  where  superiour  and  inferiour,  over  the 
broad  earth  ! — ^The  tall  tree  and  the  humble  flower,  the  river 
and  the  brook,  the  mountain  and  the  little  hill,  littleness  and 
greatness,  wealmess  and  strength;  inequaliiy  every  where  pres- 
sed in  upon  our  senses.  Do  not  make  light  of  these  last  in- 
stances, nor  hold  it  philosophical  to  bring  in  a  separation  be- 
tween influences  which  act  upoa  the  finer  sentiment  and  tastes, 
or  any  of  the  attributes  of  man ;  for  whether  they  come  to 
him  through  the  senses,  or  in  whatever  way,  they  all  centre 
upcMi  one  being,  and  tend  to  one  end — an  harmonious  charac- 
ter :  association  and  unity  are  the  life  of  man. 

It  is  to  this  principle  of  harmony,  beginning  in  God  and  com- 
ing down  through  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  Law, 
even  to  that  Law  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  material  world,  which 
determines  the  height  and  shape  of  the  common  weed,  that  I  wish 
to  look.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  must  be  the  eflbct  of  a 
great  leading  principle  b  Law,  which  jars  with  this*?  Why ! 
it  brings  discord  into  the  soul  of  every  individual  being.  Whith- 
«  shaU  he  turn,  that  by  some  analogy,  be  may  learn  his  true 
relation  to  Law ?  He  looks  up  to  the  Heavens;  it  b  not  there  ! 
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— Over  the  earth  ;  it  is  not  there !  He  ia  left  standing,  a  kme- 
ly  spurit  on  his  lonely  plain :  Here  are  entire  freedom  and 
equal  rights !  Heaven  shows  him  the  inequality  between  him 
and  it,  and  bids  him  obey ;  and  earth  answers  to  the  voice  of 
heaven ;  Law,  his  Law  alone  has  no  according  voice ! 

To  satisfy  ourselves  that  this  principle  of  Equality  is  not  ooly 
an  arbitrary  assumption — a  factitious  right,  examine  the  ten- 
dency of  it  upon  him  who  assumes  it.  As  it  stands  apart  from 
all  else  in  man's  condition — an  abstract  right  realized  in  no 
other  of  his  relations, — to  act  upon  it,  he  must  become  a  differ* 
ent  being ;  all  the  teachings  of  his  state,  from  his  birth  upward, 
not  only  fail  to  instruct  him  here,  but  his  modes  of  thinking, 
feeling,  acting,  run  counter  to  it.  Wherever  they^come  into 
bis  reasonings  or  feelings  in  respect  to  Law,  (and  oome  in  they 
will  perpetually)  they  confuse  and  perplex  him,  and  he  is 
thrown  mto  a  condition  to  feel,  and  think,  and  act  erroneously. 
Do  what  be  may  to  reconcile  them,  his  theory,  and  his  expe- 
riences with  their  results  upon  bis  character,  are  ever  standing  in 
contradiction  to  each  other.  How  shall  he  relieve  himself  imm 
this  internal  self-conflict  ?  It  is  a  most  uncomfortable  condition, 
and  had  he  the  means  of  judgino^,  he  would,  while  in  thb  state, 
use  them  amiss.  Shall  he  modify  his  darling  theory  a  little  by 
his  other  individual  relations  ?  Alas !  there  is  a  God  above 
him,  not  accountable  to  him,  a  God  who  has  laid  the  line  to 
the  plummet,  and  will  do  with  bis  creature,  as  he  falls  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  of  it'-^-a  God  who  took  not  him  into  his 
counsels  when  he  gave  Law  to  the  universe,  and  who  bids  him 
obey  it ;-—  hedged  in  by  over-ruling  circumstances  which  he 
was  bom  to,  and  which  have  grown  and  strengthened  around 
hiiQ,  as  he  has  Uved  on,  he  finds  it  hard  to  modify  his  theory  of 
Law  by  any  of  these.  Will  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  allow  Law 
to  flow  on  with  the  mighty  current  of  things  ?  No !  Pride 
swells  self-importance,  and  the  spirit  of  self  clings  to  it.  Turn- 
ing from  them,  yet  followed  closely  by  them,  he  exaggerates 
his  darling  Right,  that  he  may  rid  himself  of  their  pressure  upon 
him.  He  must  not  only  magnify  this  right  in  theory  ;  he  must 
realize  it  as  a  fact ;  and  to  this  end,  must  use  it. 

To  rid  himself  of  that  spirit  of  reverence,  which  supposes  in 
die  Law  and  its  ministers  something  above  him,  and  not  to  be 
inconsiderately  touched  by  him,  he  speaks  of  Law  as  made  for 
him,  and  not  of  himself  as  made  for  Law — ^he  is  neither  bom 
under  the  Law,  nor  brought  into  sul^eotion  to  it. 
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His  notion  of  Law  having  no  relationship  to  other  things 
habitual  with  him,  and  not  being  regulated  by  long  existing 
checks  and  counter«<^hecks,  or  bounded  by  settled  demarcations, 
but  lying  loosely  and  confusedly  in  a  mind  jealous  of  its  privile^ 
and  fond  of  power,  through  a  feeble  limited  exercise  of  it,  he 
comes  to  esteem  wholesome  restraint  to  be  lordly  usurpation 
and  authoritative  Law,  bondage. 

And,  for  the  like  reason,  when  in  power,  the  exercise  of 
uncontrolled  will  is  but  the  use  of  the  natural  rights  of  a  free* 
man,  and  opposition  to  it,  the  rebellion  of  the  few  against  the 
will  of  the  many  ;  for  when  of  the  many,  in  feeling,  the  indi- 
vidual is  the  many.-^Think  of  the  all-penneiding  influence  of  that 
sin,  by  which  fell  the  angels ;  and  in  the  strength  of  which  man 
yet  stands  out  against  his  Maker,  and  then  think  of  the  tremen* 
dous  power  of  these  confused  forces ! 

In  the  proportion  that  this  principle  is  strong,  all  antagonist 
principleB  are  weak.  Law  when  not  a  power  above  us,  and* 
moving  on  us,  but  subject  to  us,  and  to  be  moved  by  us,  beccmies 
mere  fcMfce  in  our  hands.  Besides,  where  power  is  not  exercis* 
ed  through  establbhed  ranks  with  settled  duties  and  rights,  but 
through  a  mere  majority,  accidental  both  in  its  birth  and  dura* 
tion,  made  up  of  incoherent  masses  of  men  of  all  conditions, 
discordant  in  manners,  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  scarcely  intel- 
ligible to  each  other*— and  with  but  one  purpose  in  common-r- 
that  purpose  becomes  a  bond  of  union  of  tremendous  strength, 
even  because  it  is  only  One. 

Here,  and  here  alone  are  they  in  sympathy ;  in  the  eterrase 
of  power  without  any  of  those  lesser  sympathies,  whk^h  play- 
ing back  and  forth  among  men  who  have  many  ties  of  acquaint- 
ance, serve  as  alleviating  influences  to  the  intensity  of  a  single 
passion  and  aim.  And  through  this  it  is  that  a  majority,  un- 
der this  eoua/tVy  form  of  Law,  is  so  blind,  so  arrogant,  so  m^ 
patient  of  check,  so  unsparing  and  appalling  in  its  character : 
its  very  hdding  together  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  the  ex- 
citement of  its  single  aim. — ^This  is-  the  vital  principle  of  the 
body ;  and  if  this  is  not  kept  up  hot  and  quick,  the  extremities 
grow  cold,  and  there  being  no  other  combining  influence,  the 
body  decomposes  and  is  lost :  it  is  felt,  that  without  strong  ex- 
citement, there  is  no  longer  life.  In  this  exercise  of  power 
they  have  little  to  bound  them  beside  their  own  wills.  No 
established  customs  sanctified  by  time  and  associations  awaken 
a  kindly  relucting  in  their  hearts ;  thete  are  no  varieties  of  nu- 
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merous  orders^  high  or  low,  lybg  across  their  way  !-*it  is  one 
levely  Jbroad,  trampled  load. 

When  the  spasm  is  over,  they  have  no  old  places  to  go  home 
to,  no  hereditary  private  occupations  and  privileges,  naturally, 
and  with  a  relief  of  heart,  to  fall  back  upon  and  be  at  rest.— 
No !  While  there  is  any  thing  above  them  in  heaven  or  earth, 
there  is  no  equality  for  them  ;  they  must  be  stirring,  and  form- 
ing into  parties,  after  freemen's  rights — that  is — ^E^uality,  and 
that  is — Power. 

To  strengthen  this  restlessness.  Change  is  a  grand  object  with 
them,  because  permanency  in  Law  is,  in  itself,  control.  What- 
ever has  stood  for  any  length  of  time,  is  not  only  in  their  way, 
but  is  an  offence  to  their  pride,  as  something  not  yet  subjected 
to  their  power,  nor  bearing  marks  of  their  authority : — To  be 
older  than  they,  is  usurpatkMi,  insult  and  wrong.  And  thus,  we 
find  that  while  the  love  of  power  strengthens,  as  obstacles  les- 
sen, so,  the  principle  of  change  comes  in  to  finish  the  work  and 
sweep  all  away. 

The  final  tendency  of  this  form  of  Law,  and  of  such  forms  as 
resemble  it,  is  to  enthrone  a  Despot.  No  one  is  so  likely  to 
become  the  servile  worshipper  of  a  Tyrant,  as  a  thorough-going 
liberty-and-equality  man.  Law  itself  being  in  his  eyes,  only 
an  instrument  in  his  hands,  for  convenience,  the  carrying  on  of 
mere  public  purposes,  and  for  the  advancement  of  puUic  physi- 
cal prosperity,  it  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  sanctitv  with 
him,  and  not  even  respect,  any  further  than  he  perceives  its  im- 
mediate cui  bono-^ts  earthly  end.  His  treatment  of  it,  then, 
will  be  directed  by  his  principle  of  Utility  alone.  But  is  it  not 
a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  structure  of  the  mind,  that 
where  man  acts  fit>m  a  secondary,  and  not  fi'om  the  highest 
possible  principle,  his  tendency  is  downward  ?  Where,  then, ' 
we  make  that  debasing  system  of  philosophy — (if  philosophy  it 
may  be  caUed)  Utility ,  our  principle  of  action,  rather  than  that 
ennobling,  ultimate  principle  of  our  nature, — Right — of  which 
Law  is  the  glorious  manifestatkm  and  form,  we  gradually  lose 
our  perception  of  true  utility  itself,  we  begin  to  limit  its  extent 
and  time,  till,  by  and  by,  we  lock  no  further  than  the  present, 
and  the  circle  of  its  operations  becomes  self.  Law,  having  thus 
lost  its  venerable  spintual  form  to  us,  and  being  no  longer  an 
object  of  worship, to  the  mind,  that  feeling  of  want  of  an  object 
above  us,  which  can  never  become  extinct,  leads  us  to  supply 
the  absence  of  our  worship  of  Law,  and  reverence  for  its  true 
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priesthood,  by  setting  up  some  idol  fellow-being,  independent  of 
old  Law,  and  standing  upon  power  alone,  and  before  him  we 
bow  down,  and  haste  to  do  bis  pleasure  : — ^Tbe  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  precisely  that  of  atheism,  the  course  of  which  is  to  idol- 
atry. 

Every  principle  of  the  mind  has  its  opposite  ;  (I  do  not  mean 
its  contrary)  'reyerence  of  a  tnie  superior  produces  kindness  to- 
wards an  inferior,  and  the  spirit  of  right  obedience,  respect  for 
the  claims  of  those  below.  So,  those,  who  are  impatient  under 
settled  and  old  authority,  are  the  most  capricious  masters,  and 
the  most  unreasonable  and  overbearing  in  their  demands  : — ^I 
have  ever  observed,  that  a  complete  equality-man  in  public, 
was  generally  the  most  absolute  of  men  at  home.-^Again, 
where  any  right  principle  is  wanting  in  us,  there  must  bd  its 
contrary ;  where  there  is  not  reverence,  there  must  be  servility, 
there  must  be  tyranny  : — Who  is  that  more  unsparing  despot 
than  the  leading  despot  himself? — ^Always,  always,  that  des- 
pot's ilave. 

Let  me  hasten  to  notice  the  e&ct  of  this  form  of  Law  upon 
roan  in  his  more  private  and  inward  character,  and  upon  those 
relations  which  lie  out  of  what  is  more  strictly  termed,  public 
life.  I  have  all  along  gone  on  the  ground  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ence of  the  private  upon  the  public,  and  the  public  upon  the 
private  relation ;  lor,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  nothing  stands 
unrelated  and  alone  ;  but  let  one  string  be  struck,  and  the  vi- 
bration runs  through  the  universe  of  God.  And  if  Law  and  the 
individual  and  private  condition  do  not  assimilate,  they  cannot 
hold  on  in  separate  courses  and  in  peace— -there  must  be  strife 
between  them ;  for  acting  upon  one  object — man— -if  in  their 
action  and  purposes  there  be  not  harmony,  the  question  comes 
up.  To  which  of  them  shall  the  man  belong  ? 

I  have  already  questioned  what,  under  the  notion  of  Liberty, 
has  passed  into  a  saying— that  the  best  form  of  Law  is  that  which 
leaves  man  most  to  himself;  and  I  have  spoken  of  some  of  the 
healthful  influences  of  the  opposite  principle  upon  the  social 
character.  Let  me  add  to  these,  that  the  majestic  power  of 
Law  impresses  upon  man  a  sense  of  subordination,  and  by  the 
various  ferms  and  Orders  through  which  it  may  present  itself,  a 
consciousness  of  restraint,  and  of  a  need  of  self-denial,  and  a 
curbing  of  the  will.  Deprive  Law  of  this  majesty  and  pervad- 
ing presence,  and  the  man  grows  negligent  of  the  rights  and 
fedings  of  bb  fellow-men,  and  regardless  of  those  little  proprie- 
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tiesy  wbicfa,  too  delicate  to  define,  constitute  the  beauty  of  social 
life,  and  return  again  into  the  bosom  of  him  who  showed  them 
forth.  Without  the  spirit  of  subordination  there  i$  no  liberty  ; 
untbout  the  restraint  of  Order,  no  fireedom ;  without  this  awful 
Presence  of  Law,  man  is  every  body^s  slave,  and  far  worse,  a 
slave  unto  himself. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  effect  of  the  doctrine  of  Equality  upon 
mjin^s  religious  relations,  and  the  tendency  which  the  ackoow* 
lodging  of  no  superior  in  his  political  connexions,  has  to  pro- 
duce that  pride  and  that  self-dependence  which  gradually  dispose 
a  finite  and  dependent  creature  to  forget  his  true  condition,  and 
to  give  over  his  faith  in  that  which  reminds  him  of  it.  It  has 
been  usual  to  talk  of  the  infidelity  of  the  French  Revolution,  as 
accidental  to  it,  or  as  an  antagonist  principle  to  the  assumptbns 
and  abuses  of  Romish  priestly  power.  No  doubt,  its  force  was 
increased  by  these ;  but  its  birth  was  in  that  which  led  to  the 
Revolution  itself.  The  Equality  principle  contains  in  itself  the 
seeds  of  infidelity,  and  when  it  puts  forth,  infidelity  flowers  with 
it.  The  tendency  of  this  form  of  Law  may  be  seen  in  even 
,tbat  part  of  the  religious  community  which  holds  it  at  this  day-— 
in  hot-headed  action,  in  a  disregard  of  consequences,  through  a 
self-willed,  impatient  resoluteness  to  reach  a  certain  end,  and  in 
the  over-balance  of  the  active,  in  comparison  with  the  medita- 
tive powers — ^in  more  of  zeal  than  of  apparent  unction,  in  a  cer- 
tain hardness  and  confidence  of  manner — a  want  of  a  courteous 
regard  of  others.  And  may  not  the  popularity  of  those  utilitar 
rian  views  in  reli^on,  which  measure  our  love  of  God,  by  just 
what  it  may  be  worth  to  us — a  quid  pro  quo,  and  bargain  system 
betwixt  man  and  his  Maker,  be  in  some  degree  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  form  of  Law  ?  May  it  not  also  be  fiom  the 
same  source,  that  there  is  so  strong  a  disposition  to  weaken  the 
doctrine  of  dependence  on  the  aid  of  God,  and  to  talk  of  God 
as  existing  for  man,  rather  than  man  for  him  ?  in  the  same  way, 
as  I  have  remarked,  man  looks  upon  Law  as  made  for  his  use, 
and  not  upon  himself  as  made  for  Law  ?  Thb  view  of  Law  when 
carried  out,  tends  to  enfeeble  the  apprehension  of  the  divine 
Law,  of  its  uncompromising  strictness,  of  the  awful  sin  and  irrev- 
erence in  its  breach,  of  its  direfiil  penalties,  and  of  the  enlarged 
wisdom  of  that  Justice  which  puts  those  penalties  in  force. 

As  the  tendency  of  this  principle,  when  applied  to  our  social 
state,  is  to  a  level,  and  as,  on  the  contrary,  the  course  of  things  is 
to  inequality,  man,  instead  of  doing  what  is  best  in  his  conditioii^ 
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is  discontented  in  it,  and  restless  after  something  lying  beyond 
it.  Moderation  in  his  desires  and  aims  being  annihilated,  his. 
scrupulousness  about  means  to  ends  is  endangered.  His  eager- 
ness after  the  unattained  is  increased,  and  the  ties  of  customs, 
habits,  local  associations,  and  the  countless  little  attachments,  so 
congenial  with  what  is  thoughtful,  gentle,  affectionate,  social, 
cheerful,  in  his  nature,  are  all  weakened.  In  short,  the  senti- 
ment and  poetry  of  his  being — ^the  highest  state  of  being — are 
8affi)cated  b  the  sweat  and  dust  of  the  eager  and  selfish  race  of 
Bfe. 

Much  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  change  that  our  society  has 
tindergone  within  one  life  of  man.  We  have  become  active,  at 
the  expense  of  meditation,  wealthy  at  the  cost  of  that  simplicity 
so  needed  for  home  comfort,  and  are  all,  as  it  were,  grown 
strangers  to  our  several  conditions,  for  we  are  perpetually  chang- 
ing them;  so  that  they  are  ever  new  to  us,  and  we  to  them. 
This  lessens  ease  of  heart  and  naturalness  of  manners ;  for  the 
heart  craves  an  old,  wonted  home  in  which  to  be  at  rest ;  and 
naturalness  of  outward  port  comes  of  being  habituated  to  our 
condition. 

Men  are  less  social,  too,  than  of  yore.  For  all  those  habi- 
tudes, and  sympathies,  and  unobserved  assimilations,  which  grow 
out  of  having  so  much  in  common  with  a  particular  class  of  our 
fellow-men,  are  what  put  us  at  ease,  and  render  our  spirits  so- 
cial. Even  the  old  fashion  of  distinguishing  garbs  for  the  several 
classes,  once  helped  to  give  life  to  the  social  character.  Thb 
and  like  distinctions  are  now  done  away  ;  there  must  be  no  visi- 
ble marics ;  all  are  now  jumbled  together,  without  affinities, 
into  one  huge,  unsocial  mass,  and  called,  the  people.  Nor  are 
men  unsoeid  from  this  want  alone  of  assimilating  qualities  with- 
in each  class.  As  no  man  is  willing  to  let  Law  determine  his 
place,  he  has  not,  of  mere  right,  any  certain  stand,  which  no- 
body  thinks  of  disputing  with  him.  The  want  of  this  makes 
each  one  jealous  of  his  neighbour,  and  quick  to  take  casual  in- 
attention for  intended  disrespect.  Another,  esteeming  himself, 
individually,  a  littie  higher  than  his  left-hand  man,  and  there 
being  no  Law  by  which  this  is  setded,  magnifies  his  state,  and 
guaids  it  with  amusingly  anxious  minuteness,  or  with  cold  re- 
serve. There  can  be  no  courteous  notice  of  him  next  below,  lest 
he  assume  upon  it ;  and  no  pleasant  return  on  the  part  of  the  lat- 
ter, lest  he  be  thought  impertinent. — ^We  may  rely  upon  it,  that 
this  Law  of  Eksuality  is,  in  the  long  run,  more  anti-sdcial  in  ita 
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eflfectSy  than  the  law  of  the  Turk.  It  not  only  niDS  through  our 
outrof-door  relations,  producing  individual  distance  and  sever* 
apce  there,  but  it  also  enters  our  houses,  and  estranges  master 
from  servant,  and  mistress  from  maid.  Indeed,  these  very  terms 
Hre  thrown  back  upon  us  with  disdain.  And,  it  is  truly  a  curi- 
ous fact,  that  those  of  the  only  order  humble  enough  to  take 
this  name  of  servant  upon  themselves,  are  the  persons  elected 
to  make  and  execute  the  laws  by  which  the  multitude  is  gov* 
emed ;  and  so  much  of  meekness  have  these,  that,  as  if  to  make 
up  the  lack  of  this  quality  elsewhere,  they  style  themselves, 
not  the  servants  of  one  or  two  only,  but,  ^'  the  servants  of  the 
people !"— setting  an  excellent  example  of  humility,  while  at 
the  same  time,  they  encourage  in  those  they  serve,  a  spirit  the 
most  opposite  to  it. 

Again — ^what  effect  has  thb  form  of  Law  upon  the  Young  ? 
As  they  hear  so  much  of  Liberty  and  Equality,  they,  too,  must 
needs  stand  upon  the  same  plain  with  their  elders.  As  they 
have  little  reverence  for  the  majesty  of  Law,  and  for  its  minis* 
ter»-^for  that  which  has  a  claim  upon  them — from  the  very 
structure  of  the  mind,  they  lose  reverence  for  age  ;  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  lack  reverence  for  any  one  thing,  in  itself  venerable, 
without  coming  gradually  to  want  it  towards  all  that  is  worthy 
of  being  revered : — There  is  no  possibility  of  weakening  a  prin* 
ciple  in  its  action  upon  one  object,  and  yet  keeping  it  strong, 
where  bearing  upon  others  of  a  like  nature.  Hence,  a  fal^ 
state  in  our  relations  to  each  other.  And  as  the  false  tends  to 
excess,  equality  alone  does  not  long  content  the  young  ;  they 
soon  slight  the  old,  and  speak  of  their  want  of  light  and  enlarge^ 
ment  of  mind,  and  when  inclined  to  especial  civility,  assume  a 
patronizing  air,  to  put  them  at  ease.  A  like  influence  is  had 
upon  the  filial  relation  ;  but  it  is  enough  to  show  the  operation 
ol  the  pnnciple  in  one  instance,  and  all  may  apply  it  to  other 
oases,  for  themselves. 

We  find  this  principle,  again,  in  our  schemes  of  Education. 
Every  body  must  be  educated  like  every  body.  And  why  not  ? 
for  if,  in  this  condition  of  chance  circumstances,  one  be  down 
lo-day,  he  is  looking,  through  this  equality  system,  to  be  at  the 
top  to-morrow.  And  as  there  are  no  obstacles  from  Orders  by 
^w,  to  retard  ^his,  and  each  expects  to  rise  to  the  top,  as  nat* 
urillly  as  Qork  in  water,  tho^gh  the  course  of  events  are  against 
i|a  the  thousand  are  eduoated  for  that  which  possibly  may  be  the 
g^  lilpk  q(  th^  we.    Qut  «^  do  what  we  m^y  circumiitancea 
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and  shuatkmy  as  well  as  bodcs^  will  haTe  a  band  in  edacating 
us,  the  unhappy  scholar  is  in  the  condition  of  one  who  is  under 
the  charge  of  a  score  of  teadiers  with  a  score  of  discordant  sys- 
tems. Hence  follows  a  discordant  character  in  the  person 
taught*  Embroidery,  the  piano-forte,  bad  French,  and — ^for  what 
is  called  composition, — worse  English,  do  not  exactly  sort  with 
ifae  multifarious  drudgeries  of  humble  life.  This  would  be  a 
small  matter,. did  it  not  bring  along  with  it  dissatisfaction  at  our 
eonditiot),  and  an  aim,  not  so  much  to  be  respectable  in  that,  as 
to  pass  for  belonging  to  a  better-— did  it  not  fill  the  head  with 
vain  fancies,  and  destroy  simplicity  of  character,  by  tempting  uft 
to  ape  that  which  we  are  not:  accomplishments  is  the  word, 
and  a  smattering,  on  many  subjects  the  thing ;  and  the  result  of 
these  is,  with  little  of  real  knowledge,  less  or  none  of  true  wis* 
dom.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  with  all  our  show  of  acade- 
mies, and  all  the  hodge-podge  of  lyceums,  our  fathers  and 
mothers,  in  the  same  walks  of  life,  possessed  more  righdy  bal- 
anced, and  quite  as  wise  and  discerning  minds  as  we  ;  for  pre^ 
tenoe  to  that  which  is  not  really  ours,  unfits  us  for  the  use  cff 
that  which  is.  In  their  litde,  yet  carefiil  reading ;  in  their  lim- 
ited objects  of  knowledge,  yet  thoroughness  in  what  they  knew, 
there  was  a  harmony  with  their  condition,  the  result  of  which 
was  congruity  of  character,  good  sense,  and  a  consequently  pre- 
pared  mind  for  any  change  of  condition. 

I  might  go  on  all  through  the  multitude  of  conditions  in  life, 
and  show  how  Law,  havmg  helped  to  produce  this  in  the  pri- 
vate relations,  is  acted  back  upon  by  these  relations  ;  but  1  hnve 
said  enough  to  make  the  principle  to  be  understood. 

If  the  view  here  taken  be,  in  the  main,  just,  it  will  continue 
to  be  so.  The  principle  must  remain  a  fiindamental  one,  though 
there  may  be  modified  applications  of  it,  in  particulars,  to  ^e 
changes  that  society  may  undergo*  If  Law  is  ordained  to  have 
an  influence  upon  the  passions,  sentiment,  and  afilections,  let  it 
be  remembered,  that  these  are  constituents  of  man's  nature,  and 
must  exist  along  with  him ;  and  that  all  endeavours  to  annihi- 
late them,  or  to  bring  them  into  subjection  to  the  understanding, 
by  first  of  all  pouring  knowledge  into  the  mind,  is  begmning  at 
the  wrong  end,  and  attempting  to  subject  the  moving  powers  of 
the  soul,  to  that  which  is  moved  by  them.  While,  for  instance^ 
there  is  pride  in  the  heart,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  subduing  it  by 
adding  to  our  knowledge ;  for  here  **  knowledge  puieth  up.'^'^ 
While  there  is  malignityi  craft,  envy-— 4]ie  more  knowledge^  th# 
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more  is  there  for  these  to  act  with  and  upon.  The  selfish  prin- 
ciple may  change  its  mode  of  operadon,  through  its  increased 
knowtedge  of  means,  but  it  is  still  the  master  mover,  and  will  ' 
continue  to  be  so,  till  the  moral  evil  is  first  subdued,  and  the 
head  be  taught  wisdom  through  the  heart.  I  cannot  doubt  that 
God  is  permitting  the  popular  system  of  education  to  be  tried 
out,  only  to  convince  man  how  worse  than  in  vain  b  the  en- 
deavour to  bring  society  into  order  by  any  other  way  than  by 
first  bringing  the  heart  into  an  ordered  harmony  with  Himself, 
The  first  breach  of  God's  Law  was  not  a  mistake  of  the  heatd, 
it  was  a  sm  of  the  heart;  and  thus  discord  was  brought  in  ;  and 
that  man  may  come  once  more  into  harmony  with  himself  and 
with  his  fellow-man,  he  must  again  come  under  obedience  of 
heart  to  his  Grod : — as  ignorance  was  not  the  cause  of  sin,  so 
knowledge  will  not  cure  it.  And,  in  very  deed,  there  cantiot 
be  a  just  perception  of  a  moral  truth,  save  through  a  first  quick- 
ened moral  affection.  If  this  be  so,  that  f<mn  of  Law  which  is 
best  fitted  to  awaken  and  keep  alive  these  principles  in  man, 
will  be  just  as  necessary  in  ages  to  come,  as  it  is  now  :  man  will 
ever  need  tliose  influences  which  shall  shed  through  tliesoul  the 
spirit  of  Obedience,  Humility  and  Content. 

^  But,'  say  some  good  people,  ^  Religion  is  to  be  a  substitute, 
and  is  to  come  in,  and  do  all  which  Law  through  Authority  and 
Orders,  may  have  done.' — It  cannot  be  so !  Right  Law  will 
always  act  upon  the  same  principles  in  man  that  religion  acts 
upon, — they  are  co*workers ;  and  from  all  we  have  yet  seen  of 
the  christian  world,  it  is  in  no  state  to  spare  it.  True,  when 
Christianity  shall  have  had  a  more  thorough  and  enlightening  in- 
fluence upon  man,  (being  felt  by  him  through  all  the  relations 
of  life)  Law  may  not  bear  to  him  so  severe  an  aspect  as  now  ; 
but  it  will  be  the  change  wrought  in  himself  and  not  in  Law, 
that  will  make  its  face  more  gentle, — it  will  be  because  the 
spirit  of  Submission  has  spread  throughout  his  soul,  and  Obe- 
dience is  easy  unto  him,  and  bis  lot  in  life  pleasant  unto  hini) 
whatsoever  it  be : — Had  Christians  more  enlightened  views  of 
what  will  be  their  relations  and  duties  in  eternity,  they  would 
not  be  striving  after  such  Utopias  here.    .  . 

It  is  not  the  end  of  Religion  to  put  all  men  upon  a  footing. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  quite  as  great  a 
variety  of  duties  to  perfonn,  of  obligations  to  regard,  of  ranks 
and  orders  to  be  respected,  each  by  each,  in  heaven,  as  now 
there  are  here.     Can  it  be  supposed  that  many  of  the  faculties 
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aad  afibctioiis  of  man  are  to  be  annihilated  or  forever  to  lie 
dcmnant  within  him  ?  Are  there  to  be  no  occasions,  between 
spirits,  for  the  exercise  of  humility,  gratitude,  kindness,  con- 
descension,.content  ?  No  opportunities  for  considerateness  and 
gentleness  in  commands  ?  for  cheerfulness  and  faithfulness  in 
performing  them  ?  Are  there  not  to  be  the  helper  and  the  help- 
ed ?  the  weaker  and  the  stronger,  the  more  and  the  less  wise  ? 
Is  not  heaven  to  be  a  social  state  ?  And  if  so,  is  it  to  be  strip- 
ped of  the  best  exercises  of  the  virtues  of  that  state  ?  I  thbk 
not.  Law  therefore,  is  to  be  a  helper  in  preparing  us  for  that 
state.  And  Christians  will  yet  learn  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
of  religion  to  lay  level  these  distinctions  in  the  form  of  Law, 
but  to  prepare  the  heart  to  respect  them ;  to  fit  it  for  content- 
ment in  its  lot,  faithfulness  in  its  duties,  and  through  the  right 
Qse  of  these  its  earthly  relations,  to  be  helped  in  being  made 
meet  for  those  above,— to  dwell  forever  in  peace,  amidst  thrones, 
dofnbions,  principalities  and  powers. — ^The  great  change  that 
man  is  to  undergo,  in  entering  upon  his  labours  and  joys  above, 
will  not  be  in  the  paralyzing  of  any  of  hb  intellectual  and  moral 
powers  and  affections,  or  in  laying  aside  their  uses,  but  in  the 
entire  sanctificaticxi  of  them  all.  If  we  would  but  realize  this  a 
little  more,  how  much  better  should  .we,  even  now,  realize 
etornity,  and  how  far  better  should  we  hannonize  with  our 
duties  and  relations  here ! 

In  these  few  and  desultory  thoughts  upon  the  question— What 
Focm  of  Law  is  best  suited  to  the  Individual  and  Social  char- 
acter of  Man, — ^I  have  considered  each  of  the  two  Forms  spdcen 
of  in  its  tendencies  chiefly  ;  for  nowhere  can  be  found  dither 
men  or  Law,  as  they  actually  exist,  doing  more  than  making 
approaches  towards  what  I  have  supposed.  Nor  will  it  ever 
be  otherwise  here.  What  are  the  true  limits  under  either  form, 
— ^how  for  the  principle  of  Obedience,  and  of  learning  in  what- 
soever state  we  are,  therewith  to  be  content,  should  be  carried ; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  how  much  of  Liberty  and  an  approach 
to  Equality  are  necessary  in  order  to  manliness  of  character, 
well-grounded  hope  of  prosperous,  crowning  endeavour,  and  to 
energy  and  activity  of  life,— -no  man  can  precisely  measure. 

If  I  have  shown  a  preference  for  the  former  rather  than  for 
the  latter,  I  Jbave  done  no  more  than  to  declare  my  honest, 
thorough  convictions.  And  let  it  be  remembered,  that  on  the 
ttde  of  these  convictions  lay  the  prophetic  fears  of  our  Fathers 
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hv  the  safety  of  our  land,  to  guard  which  the  wiseM  of  them 
aunounded  us  by  as  strong  a  Form  of  Law  ps  the  people  would 
well  bear. 

Though  it  has  been  my  purpose  to  treat  this  subject  simply 
as  an  abstract  principle,  I  cannot  leave  it  without  a  word  of  ap- 
plication to  cursives. 

The  spirit  of  the  age,  as  it  is  termed,  which  is  now  at  work 
in  the  mother  country,  to  the  destruction,  it  is  to  be  feared,  (^ 
that  which  has  constituted  the  peculiarity  and  the  excellency 
of  the  English  individual  and  national  character,  is  rife  here,  and 
rife,  too,  without  those '^needful  checks  and  influences  which 
are  as  yet  spared  to  her.  Need  I  speak  of  those  reckless  com* 
binations  of  men,  called  mobs,  which  are  breaking  out  over  eve- 
ry part  of  our  land  ?  They  are  but  the  momentary  eruptions 
of  those  fires  which  are  now  burning  at  the  very  centre  of  our 
S3rstem  itself*  The  principle  may  be  found  running  through 
all  classes  of  our  society,  from  the  lowest,  up  to  the  highest. 
And  although,  at  this  moment,  a  wholesome  /ear  may  be  found 
operating  upon  the  upper  classes,  is  it  not  a  fear  for  the  securi- 
ty  of  property  only,  rather  than  an  alarm  which  springs  from  a 
discerning  of  the  poisonous  growth  which  is  rooted  in  our  very 
soil  ?  Yet,  does  not  our  condition  show  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  endeavoured  to  make  plain  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  going 
over  the  ground  again,  and  of  tracing  up  to  the  form  of  Law  which 
is  peculiar  to  us,  that  all-pervading,  all-absorbing  love  of  gain, 
wbksh  is  our  besetting  sin ;  that  tyranny  of  opinion,  which 
leaves  to  no  man  the  freedom  of  his  own  thoughts ;  that  pry- 
ing spirit,  which  mouBes  him  out  in  his  most  secret  retirements ; 
and  that  meddling  disposition,  which  puts  shackles  upon  the 
freedom  of  all  his  acts  ?  Are  not  these  things  so  ?  Let  any 
roan  walk  our  streets.  How  sharp,  and  eager,  and  careful,  am 
the  fiices  he  looks  into  !  Let  him  lend  an  ear  to  what  is  said  as  he 
passes  along;  and  will  he  not,  when  he  goes  home,  and  shuts  his 
door  after  him,  cry  in  weariness  of  spirit,  with  him  of  old,  ^  Their 
talk  is  of  bullocks'  ?  Let  us  lay  aside  awhile  our  sensitive  na- 
tional vanity,  and  ask  the  liberal  and  intelligent  who  visit  us  from 
all  lands,  as  to  the  reality  of  these  things.  In  our  Form  of 
Liberty,  then,  is  there  not  a  subtile  and  pervading  spirit  of  bon- 
dage weighing  upon  the  freedom  of  the  soul  of  man  ? 

Bat  a  more  obvious  and  a  tremendous  evil  is  threatening  us ; 
the  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rioh; — ilo,  not  of  the  poor,  butof 
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Um  aiiddttog  elasses— of  those  who  are  well  boused,  and  well  okh 
thed,  and  well  fed,  and  who  make  their  daily  gains,  and  to  whom 
the  highway  to  wealth  is  as  open  as  to  tho$e  who  have  gone  on 
before :  These  are  they  who  are  laying  hold  on  their  Iwother's 
heel,  and  would  fain  get  from  him  his  inheritance.  And 
it  is  curious  to.  remark  how  in  the  portion  of  God's  heritage 
in  which  the  principle  of  Liberty  and  Equality  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  most  thoroughly  carried  out'^-^in  New  England—* 
this  spirit  is  now  most  r^tless  and  alive.  And  why  is  it  so, 
but  from  the  very  absence  of  checks  and  balances,  and  settled 
orders,  and  distinctive  habits  and  associations,  and  the  want  of 
an  agreement  between  the  ordinary  courses  of  Providence  and  our 
outward,  public  Form  of  Law  7 — The  theory  of  perfect  Liber- 
ty and  Equality,  when  aimed  at  in  acty  ends  in  nothing  more 
or  less  than  despotism  in  its  most  awful  form, — the  despotism 
of  the  mad  many  over  the  considecate  few.  Money*Ioving  a9 
we  are,  this  restlessness  does  not  come  mainly  from  our  desire 
for  wealth,  but  from  our  impatience  at  inequality  of  conditkni. 
Property  happens  to  be  its  object,  because  property  is  tangible^ 
and  addresses  itself  to  the  sense,  and  because,  too,  it  is  not  a  pe- 
culiar, and  individual  characteristic  of  any  one  in  particular,  but  in* 
trinsically  accidental,  and  in  its  nature  within  every  one's  reach : 
the  very  fact  that  it  does  not  lie  without  the  compass  of  any 
one,  makes  the  possession  of  it  the  object  of  hatred  to  all.  If 
this  spirit  went  only  to  take  wealth  from  the  hands  of  its 
present  possessors,  it  would  be  an  evil  cmnparatively  light. 
out  with  the  cry  of  Liberty,  and  Equality,  it  goes  to  deprive  rach 
individual  of  the  free  exercise  of  hb  moral  endowments  and  in- 
tellectual powers, — of  his  self-denial,  his  prudence,  his  sagacity, 
his  enterprize,  his  industry,  and  his  strength  of  wiU  ;  for  it  takes 
away  the  motive  to  their  exercise,  and  thus  destroys  their  life 
in  robbing  him  of  their  rewards. — What  oppression  is  liere ! 
The  impossibility  of  realizing  the  notion  of  Equality,  can,  per- 
haps, in  no  instance  be  more  distinctly  seen,  it  is  in  contradic- 
tion to  the  exercise  of  every  moral  and  intellectual  attribute, 
and  shows  us  that  there  b  no  Liberty  without  settled  limits  and 
restraints ;  and  without  inequalities  in  the  social  system,  no  se- 
curity to  rights. 

Although  some  may  think  that  too  little  of  the  good  and  too 
much  of  the  ill  have  been  here  pointed  out  in  that  Foim  of 
Law  which  our  Constitution  most  resembles,  few  will  think  that 
the  true  character  and  causes  of  those  ills  have  been  mistaken. 
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or  will  doubt  their  lying  deep  in  the  workings  of  that  system 
upon  our  natures,  or  that  they  must  be  guarded  against  by  a 
watchfulness  over  every  movement  of  pride,  and  by  a  strength- 
ening of  every  principle  of  obedience  and  humility  in  man. 

It  is  a  superficial  view  of  things,  to  give  into  the  faith,  that  a 
present  difficulty  overcome,  all  will  be  well.  It  is  painful  to 
find  the  great  men,  now  struggling  for  our  preservation,  giving 
strength  to  this  faith  ;  and  to  stave  off  an  immediate  and  pressing 
evil  by  winmng  the  people  to  their  side,  imbuing  them  with  a 
rash  confidence  in  final  and  permanent  success,  through  declama- 
tions about  their  light,  their  knowledge,  their  virtue  and  their 
power,  thus  fitting  them  to  renew  the  very  evils  dreaded,  now, 
or  to  bring  down  upon  themselves  even  worse  than  present 
dangers — ^worse  to  them,  because  made  presumptuous  through 
present  escapes.  Let  the  voice  of  our  wise-Witherspoon  warn 
us,-— ^^  I  look  upon  ostentation  and  confidence  to  be  a  sort  of 
outrage  upon  Providence ;  and  when  it  becomes  general,  and 
infuses  itself  into  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  is  a  forerunner  of 
destruction." 

We  must  beware  then  of  that  popular,  but  most  dangerous 
creed,  that  a  free  country  will  work  off  its  evils.  No  country 
is  free,  that  is  not  moral ;  and  no  country  moral,  that  bows  not 
itself  in  lowliness  of  spirit,  to  its  God,  and  moves  not  on  in 

Eitient  Obedience,  through  the  many  wise  arrangements  of  His 

7iU. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

How  ARE  THE  DESIGNATIONS  OF  TIME  IN  THE  APOCALYPSE 
TO  BE  INTERPRETED  ? 

Bf  H.  BtMrt,  ftoi.  oTIiMMd  Uu  in  Um  TImoI.  Smb.  Andovvr. 

A  quesdoD,  wbicb^  every  oonsiderate  reader  of  the  Scriptures 
at  the  present  time  must  well  know,  is  more  easQy  asked  than 
answered.  It  would  seem,  boweyery  when  one  reads  the  mass 
of  English  and  American  interpreters  of  prophecy  from  the  time 
of  the  venerable  Joseph  Mede  down  to  the  present  day,  as  if 
they  bad  seen  or  felt  little  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  sug- 
gested. Since  the  pnhlicatbn  of  the  Ctatds  Apocafypiiea  by 
Mr.  Mede,  in  the  fint  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  most 
of  the  expositors  in  our  language  have  in  a  manner  taken  it  for 
granted,  that  one  day  stands  for  a  year  in  the  prophetic  writings^ 
particularly  in  those  of  Daniel  and  John. 

As  this  assumption  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  all  the  calcula- 
tions which  have  been  made  by  these  interpreters,  respecting 
the  time  when  events  predicted  in  the  Apocidypse  and  in  the 
book  of  Daniel  will  be  ftilfilled ;  and  as  it  has  given  birth  to  a 
multitude  of  confident  and  often  repeated  assertions,  respecting 
the  period  when  the  reign  of  the  man  of  sin  will  cease  and  the 
days  of  latter  glory  be  introduced  ^  it  becomes  a  matter  of  deep 
interest  to  all  who  love  the  word  of  God  and  the  cause  of  truth 
and  righteousness  in  the  world,  to  examine  soberly  and  carefiil- 
ly,  whether  there  is  anv  good  foundation  for  the  opinion  which 
has  iust  been  mentioned.  .    • 

No  article  of  our  creed  essential  to  saving  faith  depends  m- 
deed  upon  the  point  before  us ;  but  the  anticipations,  the  hopes, 
the  fears,  and  therefore  the  quietude,  of  many  a  christian  mind, 
stand  connected  with  its  views  of  the  time  when  the  day  of  glo- 
ry shall  be  ushered  in.  Christian  action,  moreover,  may  be 
seriously  affected  by  these  views. 

Before  I  proceed  to  examine  in  detail  the  particulars,  which 
must  be  considered  in  order  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
relative  to  the  point  before  us,  it  is  proper,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sary, that  I  should  premise  some  general  considerations  respect- 
ing the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  books ;  and  partk^ularly 
that  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  5 
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It  will  be  admitted  by  all,  that  one  great  object  of  prophecy 
was  to  teach ;  and  of  that  part  of  it  which  properly  comes  under 
the  denomination  of  predicHon^  to  teach  something  relative  to 
future  events.  If  this  be  not  so,  for  what  purpose  could  pro- 
phetic inspiration  be  given  ?  The  prophet  surely  designed, 
when  be  uttered  any  predictions,  to  give  some  light,  to  adminis- 
ter some  consolation,  to  disclose  some  matter  of  grief  or  of  re- 
joicing, or  in  some  way  to  act  upon  and  influence  the  men  to 
whom  his  prophecy  wis  fint  directed,  and  far  whom  it  was  in 
some  particular  manner  uttered.  But  if  this  be  true,  theft  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  he  must  have  spcAen  or  wiitteo  m 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  intelligible  at  least  in  the  main,  to  senst* 
ble  and  enli^itened  men  of  hb  time  and  nation.  Just  so  fiir  as 
his  words  were  unintelligible,  or  were  not  actually  understood, 
90  far  there  was  in  tbem  neither  light,  nor  consolation,  nor  ro«t- 
ter  of  grief  or  joy ;  nor  coutd  they  produce  any  influeaee  wbatK 
ever,  at  least  no  good  one.  If  Daniel  or  John  spake  what  th^ 
neither  understood  themselves,  and  what  others  whom  they  ad- 
dressed could  not  understand,  then  the  books  which  they  have 
written,  so  far  as  they  consist  of  such  unintelligible  prophetic 
declarations,  were  to  them  and  their  cotemporaries  nothing  more 
than  a  prediction  written  b  Chinese  would  be  to  us,  if  now  pre* 
sented  to  the  religious  community  of  our  country.  . 

Nay,  I  might  well  say,  the  case  in  respect  to  the  piopbets 
woold  be  a  much  more  desperate  one  than  ours.  Men  cooid 
be  found,  here  and  in  England,  who  understand  and  could  in* 
terpret  a  Chinese  writing.  But  if  John,  for  example,  did  not, 
even  when  under  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration,  understand 
what  he  himself  wrote  ;  and  if  the  Christians  whom  he  addres»- 
edrdid  not  understand  him  ;  then  how  could  any  $ubsequent  ge> 
oeration  discover  the  meaning  of  the  apostle's  predictions? 
Will  yon  say,  that  such  generation  must  apply  the  laws  of  inter* 
prettng  language,  in  order  lo  understand  them  ?  The  answer 
is,  that  John  and  his  cotemporaries  could  do  the  same.  The 
laws  of  exegesb,  i.  e.  the  fundamental  laws  of  it,  are  founded  in 
the  reason  and  common  sense  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations. 
lliey  were  common  to  John  and  his  cotemporaries,  and  to  all 
who  have  lived  since  their  time  and  have  read  their  writings. 
If  DOW  John  himself,  and  the  churches  whom  he  addressed,  did 
not  aad  could  not  understand  the  predictions  which  he  wrote ; 
if  tbey  could  not,  with  all  the  advantages  tbey  possessed  from 
living  in  the  same  age  and  same  country,  and  nooi  speaking  the 
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mam  hugiiage,  expbin  what  the  aposde  meant ;  then  how  could 
any  subsequent  generation  expect  rightly  to  interpret  what  bad 
Utlierto  been  beyond  the  reach  of  human  eflbit  to  ex]dainf  even 
when  made  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ?  The  ex- 
pectation would  be  unreasonable  and  illusive. 

But  it  will  probably  be  said  here,  that  events  themselves  ex- 
plain predictions;  and  consequently,  when  things  predicted 
take  place,  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  prophecy  will  be  under^ 
stood*  This  sij^gestion  is  the  common,  I  might  almost  say, 
tlie  feneral  one,  whenever  a  difficulty  occurs  in  the  prophetie 
writings  which  an  interpreter  does  not  know  how  to  overcome* 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  my  present  design,  to  discuss 
this  topic  at  length*  I  have  done  it  in  another  {dace ;  and 
what  I  should  have  to  say,  is  abeady  before  the  public**  It  is 
enough  for  the  present  merely  to  suggest,  that  the  assumptioB 
befiwe  us  manifesdy  involves  a  iMft^^p  nifitegap.  What  are 
the  things  predicted  1  Acoccding  to  the  statement  of  those 
who  advocate  the  views  in  question,  the  prophecy  when  utter- 
ed was  untnteUig^le ;  and  it  remained  so  until  its  fulfilment. 
But  now,  when  it  is  fulfilled,  it  becomes  intelligible*  But  what, 
I  ask,  is  its  fulfilment  ?  When  we  so  speak,  we  meanof  course 
that  certain  events  tally  with  oertam  predictioos*  But  how  do 
we,  or  can  we,  know  thb  fact?  This  cannot  possibly  be 
known  in  any  way,  unless  we  first  assign  some  de&iite  mean- 
ing to  a  prophecy,  and  then  compare  certain  events  with  that 
meaning,  in  order  to  know  whether  there  is  a  correspondence 
between  the  two*  In  doing  this,  however,  we  have  done  what 
we  had  no  right  to  do,  aooMrding  to  the  statement  before  us ; 
for  if  we  are  to  credit  this,  the  laws  of  interpretation  vrill  not 
enable  us  to  give  any  definite  meaning  to  the  prophecy,  and 
yet  we  do  after  all  make  out  some  kind  of  meaning  for  th^  pro- 
phetic words,  before  we  can  compare  events  with  them.  This  then 
mvolves  a  real  varegop  n|iorc^y,  on  the  ground  assumed  by 
the  objector ;  for  we  do  first,  in  such  a  case,  what  we  were 
forbidden  to  do  first  if  be  is  in  the  right.  Yet  after  all,  we  do 
no  SBore  than  we  always  must  do,  before  we  can  tell  wheth- 
er any  writing  is  good  or  bad,  consistent  or  inconsistent,  pro- 
pbetb  or  hortatory  ;  for  how  can  this  be  tdd  before  some  mean- 
ing is  given  to  it  ? 

To  say  that  the  objects  or  events  to  which  any  prof^ecy  r&- 

•  See  BiUteal  Repos.  Vol.  II.  p*  317. 
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lates,  may  be  and  usually  are  better  uaderstood  when  tfaey 
make  their  appearance  or  take  place  than  before,  is  beyond  all 
doubt  true.  He  who  has  visited  Jerusalem  in  persra,  under- 
stands it  better  than  be  did  while  his  knowledge  was  derived 
only  from  maps  and  the  reports  of  travellers.  So  the  humblest 
Christian  who  lives  in  the  light  of  gospel-day,  may  know  more 
in  some  respects  of  his  Saviour  and  of  the  gospel  dispensation, 
than  any  priest  or  prophet  of  old  did.  But  this  affi>rds  no  evi- 
dence that  what  the  prophets  have  actually  uttered,  means  any 
more  than  what  according  to  the  usual  principles  of  language  it 
purports  to  mean.  How  far  the  prophets  themselves  were  en* 
lightened,  and  how  much  they  were  instructed  to  communicate, 
must  be  judged  of  by  us  not  by  reasoning  and  argument  de- 
pendent on  principles  a  priori,  but  from  what  they  have  actu- 
ally communicated  by  their  words. 

If  any  one  should  still  urge,  that  the  prophets  often  declare 
themselves  to  be  at  a  loss  respecting  certain  things  which  are 
{proffered  to  their  view  or  are  said  to  them,  and  therefore  they 
could  not  have  understood  those  things ;  the  obvious  answer  is, 
that  this  applies  only  to  certain  symboU,  when  first  proffered  to 
view,  the  particular  significance  of  which  would  of  course  need 
some  explanation ;  or  else  to  some  declarations  of  a  peculiar 
and  apparently  dubious  nature,  the  application  of  which,  for  the 
like  reason,  needed  to  be  pointed  out.  But  let  it  never  be 
forgotten,  that  when  the  prophets  complain  of  obscurity,  an  an- 
gel-interpreter is  always  at  hand  in  order  to  remove  it.  In  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  John,  for  example,  we  every 
where  find  the  holy  seer  in  company  with  a  heavenly  interpret- 
er ;  elsewhere  the  prophets  do  not  allege  any  obscurity. 

Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the  views  of  Paul,  in 
relation  to  this  important  subject,  viz.,  the  intelligibility  of  pro- 
phetic revelations ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  When  the  gift  of  tongues 
enabled  some  members  of  the  Corinthian  church  to  speak  in  a 
language  unknown  to  the  brethren  in  general,  Paul  reprehends 
in  a  severe  manner  those,  who  displayed  such  a  talent  with* 
out  at  the  same  time  causing  what  they  said  to  be  interpreted. 
The  church,  says  he,  receives  no  edification  from  such  gifb  thus 
employed.  Jn  ike  churchy  he  goes  on  to  say,  I  had  rather 
speak  ^ve  icordsin  the  exercise  of  my  faculty  ofintelligencey  [*«a 
rov  roo^  ^ot;,  i.  e.  in  such  a  way  as  my  understanding  dictates 
in  order  to  be  understood  by  others],  to  the  end  that  I  may  tn- 
itruct  others,  than  ten  thousand  tpords  in  a  foreign  language ; 
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1  Cor.  14 :  19.  Who  caD  help  imist  heartily  unitiDg  with  him ! 
Yet  if  the  prophets  have  spoken  in  a  way  which  after  all  they 
themselves  did  not  understand,  nor  their  angel^interpreters  ex- 
plain, and  which  the  men  of  their  age  and  nation  could  not 
understand  nor  any  after-ages  interpret,  then  is  Paul  greatly  at 
variance  with  them«  In  such  a  case,  they  uttered  what  was 
just  as  dark  as  a  foreign  language ;  and  what  has,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  edification,  continued  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Bi- 
ble, and  served  to  cast  darkness  rather  than  light  apon  its  read- 
ers. Is  this  the  manner  in  which  Grod  deals  with  the  men,  to 
whom  he  designs  to  make  known  his  counsels  respecting  future 
events  that  are  deeply  interesting  to  his  church  ?  Paul  directs 
him  who  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue,  to  pray  thai  he  may 
interprtt ;  1  Cor  14:  13.  If  then  what  he  said  in  that  un^ 
known  tongue  (unknown  to  the  body  of  the  Corinthian 
church),  was  capable  of  being  interpreted,  it  was  of  course 
capable  of  being  understood  by  bim  who  bad  a  knowledge 
of  the  particular  language  in  which  it  was  uttered.  In  like 
manner,  what  the  prophets  of  old  utteved,  either  in  Hebrew  or 
Gveek,  was  intelligible  to  a  man  of  cultivated  understanding, 
whose  vernacular  language  was  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Otherwise 
the  book  of  God  contains  many  a  passage  which  has  been  use- 
less ever  since  it  was  written,  and  will  yet  continue  to  be  so* 
Respecting  all  such  positions  we  may  surely  say,  with  Paul :  ^<  If 
the  trumpet  give  an  imcertain  sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself 
for  the  battle  ?''  Believe  in  the  unintelligible  nature  of  prophe- 
cy whoever  may,  I  cannot  refrain  from  the  belief,  that  when 
God  reveals  any  thing  to  men,  he  speaks  intelligibly ;  and  that 
he  has  not  filled  the  book  of  light  and  consolation  with  dark, 
and  double-meaning,  and  dubious  sayinp,  like  those  of  the 
shrine  at  Delphos  and  other  heathen  temples.  Many  a  say- 
mg  may  be  dark  to  our  age  and  nation,  because  it  is  clothed  in 
words  that  are  foreigrty  and  because  the  manners  and  customs 
and  peculiar  modes  of  thinking  and  speaking  among  the  ancients 
are  not  ftmiliar  to  us.  But  subjective  darkness  or  obscuri^, 
i.  e.  darkness  or  ignorance  in  us,  is  one  thing ;  objective  dark- 
ness, i.  e.  obscurity  in  prophecy  itself  as^originally  uttered,  is  a: 
very  difierent  one.  Let  us  not,  through  mistaken  views  of  our 
own  knowledge,  or  prejudice,  or  hasty  reasoning,  put  to  the 
account  of  the  prophets  the  darkness  that  is  within  ourselves* 
I  have  said  thus  much  on  this  subject,  because  I  wiahed  to 
vindicate  the  Apocalvpse  and  other  prophetic  writings,  fiem 
charges  which  are  often  made  against  them  of  impenetrable 
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mystery  and  obscurity.  My9tenfj  in  the  sense  of  eootSEming 
that  which  was  before  hidden  from  ages  and  generatioas,"  I 
freely  acknowledge  that  they  oontain ;  fer  their  yery  object  is  fo 
KSTeal  such  mysteries.  But  as  to  obnMrity ;  that  is  principally 
in  t».  The  men  who  wrote  prophecy  (I  repeat  it  onoe  more) 
designed  it  to  be  read  and  mderstood ;  and  if  they  did,  they 
wrote  of  course  in  an  intelligible  manner. 

I  do  not  aver,  that  the  most  ignorant  of  the  nraltitude,  io 
the  days  of  John,  could  comprehend  his  meaning  throughout 
the  apocalyptic  visions.  But  this  is  like  that  which  happens 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  not  every  individual  who  ean  com* 
prehend  a  good  sermon ;  I  mean,  as  to  every  word  in  all  its 
parts ;  much  less  can  be  fiiUy  comprehend  a  thorough  and 
deep  discussion  of  a  difficult  point  in  theology.  But  Intel* 
figent  and  enlightened  men  can  comprehend  such  discourses 
^d  discussions.  And  thus  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  prophets. 
The  wise  could  understand,  although  the  wicked  did. not* 
Prophecy  is  most  of  it  clothed  in  the  garb  of  poetry*  Even 
the  books  of  Daniel,  Zechariah,  and  the  Apocalypse,  although 
not  composed  in  the  rhythm  of  poetry,  or  according  to  its  usual 
laws  oi paraUdimL,  still  breathe  every  where  the  spirit  of  poetiy, 
and  exhibit  the  disjecta  membra  pottae.  Some  education, 
some  mental  illumination,  we  may  well  concede,  is  needed  in 
order  to  read  and  understand  books,  which  are  poetb  in  their 
diction,  and  whose  style  is  elbvated,  impassioned,  abounding  in 
metaphor,  brevity,  energy,  and  imagery.  What  abounds  in  sym- 
bol, too,  needs  some  illuminatk)n  of  the  understanding,  and 
some  chastening  of  the  reasoning  powers,  in  order  to  be  com- 
prehended so  &at  mistakes  may  be  avoided.  But  these  dif- 
nculties  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets. 
They  are  common  to  poetry  of  an  elevated  order,  at  all  times 
and  among  all  nations. 

The  particular  drift  of  all  these  remarks  remains  yet  to  be 
pointed  out.  If  the  principles  laid  down  are  correct,  it  would 
seem  to  be  a  plain  conclusion,  that  prophecy,  and  therefore  the 
Apocalypse,  was  originally  inteUigible ;  with  such  modiBcations 
and  restrictions  as  have  just  been  intimated.  Conceding  this  now 
to  be  a  fact,  can  it  be  probable  that  the  designation  of  timet  speci- 
fied in  the  Revelation,  was  as  dark  and  mysterious  to  John  and 
his  coiemporaries,  as  some  interpreters  of  modem  times  have  sop- 
posed  it  to  be  ?  I  cannot  persuade  mysdf  that  such  was  the 
net.  What  objectoould  be  answered  by  John,  in  theennondatioB 
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in  respect  to  certain  events,  when  such  annunciatian 
unintriHgible  and  altogether  inexplicable  as  to  any  good 
» ?  To  suppose  that  such  was  the  case;  would  be  to  sop*- 
pose  that  John  trifled  with  the  churches,  to  whom  his  book 
was  addressed,  and  afiected  the  mysterious  and  profound  air 
of  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  hierophants ;  a  supposition  which 
nothing  but  absolute  necesaty  should  compel  us  to  make. 

But  if  the  notations  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse  were  tntel- 
Ucible  to  John  and  bis  cotemporaries,  are  they  also  to  us  ? 
The  former  may  have  been  true,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to 
most  or  all  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  there  may  still  be  many  texti 
of  whose  true  meaning  we  are,  and  most  for  the  present  be, 
ignorant,  because  we  do  not  possess  those  means  of  coming  at 
the  right  understanding  of  them  which  were  once  enjoyed. 

We  have  already  seen,  how  the  great  body  of  English  and 
American  interpreters  have  answered  the  question,  Whether 
tke  diBslgnations  of  time  in  the*  Apocalypse  are  intelligible  to 
us?  They  have  generally  agreed,  that  one  day  in  the  Apo- 
calypse stands  for  a  year.  Yet  even  in  this,  they  have  not  all 
been  consistent  with  themselves.  The  1000  years  of  latter 
gbry  ;  the  ten  days  during  which  the  church  at  Smyrna  was  to 
be  afflicted  ^Rev.  2:  10) ;  the  silence  of  half  an  hour  in  beav^* 
eo  (8:  I) ;  tne  five  months  during  which  the  locusts  that  came 
fiom  the  great  abyss,  are  commissioned  to  devour  (9:  6,  10) ; 
the  hour  and  day  and  month  and  year,  in  which  the  destroy- 
ing angels  by  the  great  river  Euphrates  are  to  do  their  work 
(9:  15);  are  all  variously  construed  by  difierent  persons,  who 
still  unite  in  the  supposition,  that  three  years  and  a  half,  a  time 
and  times  and  half  a  time,  and  1260  days,  (periods  severally 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  designating  the  same  length  ^ 
time),  are  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  1260  years,  i.  e.  so  that 
each  day  designates  one  year.  The  propriety  and  consistency 
of  tbas  departing  from  their  own  principle,  and  at  one  time  con- 
struing numbers  respecting  time  literally  in  the  Apocalypse,  at 
another  in  an  unlimited  or  indefinite  way,  and  at  a  third  in  the 
peeuhar  manner  just  mentioned,  deserve  to  be  examined  and 
lairiy  discussed. 

That  John  has  a  manner  which  is  his  own,  in  his  book  of 
Revelation,  need  not  be  denied.  There  is  no  necessary  ob- 
scurity in  this ;  and  we  may  safely  admit,  that  in  some  respects 
dys  manner  may  be  different  firoro  that  of  other  prophetie 
writers.    He  may  have  conformed  to  idioms  that  had  arisen  in 
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the  later  Hebrew,  after  the  closing  of  the  Old  Testament  ca- 
DOD  ;  but  idioins  still  which  were  commoo  to  his  own  age  and 
country,  and  therefore  intelligible  to  himself  and  to  those  whom 
he  addressed. 

The  principal  argument  of  those,  who  construe  the  1260 
days  in  the  Apocalypse  as  meaning  1260  years,  is  drawn,  as 
they  aver,  from  analogy y  i.  e.  from  the  %mu  loquendi  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  Now  as  an  appeal  to  the  nnu  loquendi  is 
in  general  a  legitiroate  and  proper  method  of  settling  controtersy 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  language,  our  first  business  will 
of  course  be,  to  examine  whether  it  is  (as  alleged  by  Faber 
and  many  others)  in  conformity  with  prophetic  usage  thus  to 
employ  days  as  the  representatives  of  years. 

I  must  ask  the  patient  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  some- 
what protracted  development  of  this  point ;  for  much  that  is  es- 
sential to  our  result,  depends  upon  it. 

In  Gen.  6:  3,  God  announces  to  Noah  that,  although  he  is 
about  to  destroy  roan  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  by  the  flood, 
yet  his  days  shall  be  120  years.  Here  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  numbers  must  be  intended  ;  fat 
otherwise  we  make  a  period  of  32,260  years  before  the  coming 
of  the  flood. 

In  Gen.  7:  4,  God  declares,  '  that  after  seven  days  he  will 
cause  it  to  ram  upon  the  earth  forty  days  and  forty  nights ;' 
which  cannot  mean,  that  after  seven  years  it  shall  begin  to 
nun,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  14,400  years. 

In  Gen.  15:  13,  it  is  predicted  that  the  posterity  of  Abraham 
shall  be  a  stranger  in  a  land  not  theirs,  and  that  they  shall 
there  be  afflicted  400  years ;  which  surely  cannot  mean  144, 
000  years. 

In  Gen.  xli.  Joseph  predicts,  that  seven  years  of  plenty 
and  seven  of  famine  were  to  come  upon  the  land  of  Egypt ; 
which  beyond  all  doubt  is  to  be  literally  understood  ;  iifasmuch 
as  2,520  years  of  each  is  fairly  out  of  the  question. 

In  Num.  14:  33,  it  is  predicted,  that  Israel  shall  wander  in 
the  wilderness  forty  years ;  which  we  know  was  literally  ful- 
filled. 

In  like  manner,  in  Ezek.  29:  11,  12,  it  is  threatened  that 
the  Egyptians  shall  be  wasted  for  forty  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  shall  be  gathered  again,  29:  13.  Yet  commentators  in  gen- 
eral have  not  ventured  here  to  make  this  designation  of  time  to 
stand  each  day  for  a  year ;  and  some  of  the  more  cautious  do 
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So  Jonah  (3:  4)  prochimed  to  Nineveh,  that  in  forty  days 
it  should  be  ov6rtlm>wn ;  but  neither  he  nor  the  people  of  tluit 
city  supposed  this  to  mean  forty  years* 

When  Isaiah  says  (7:  8^,  that  **  within  threesccMre  and  five 
years  Ephraim  shall  be  broken/'  we  do  not  hesitate  to  construe 
his  inrediction  as  literal.  So  again  when  he  says  that "  the 
glory  of  Moab  shall  be  contemned,  within  three  years"  (16: 
14),  we  doubt  not  of  the  literal  interpretation  of  his  words. 

Jeremiah  predicts  (35:  II),  that  the  Jews  ^  shall  go  into  the 
land  of  Babylon  as  exiles,  during  seventy  years;'  yet  who  ever 
thought  of  making  these  into  25,200  years,  as  we  must  do  if 
a  day  is  to  stand  lor  a  year  ? 

Instances  of  this  nature  might  be  increased;  but  it  bun- 
necessary.  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  is  any  example 
of  designating  times  like  those  contended  for  in  the  Apocalypse, 
except  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  once  in  Ezekiel.  In  respect 
to  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  only  in  Daniel  that  we  meet  with  the 
mysterious  and  variously  bterpreted  period  of  a  time  and  times 
and  half  a  time^  which  is  equal  to  the  42  months,  or  the  1260 
days,  that  are  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Apocalypse.  Wheth- 
er the  instance  in  Ezek.  4:  4 — 6,  already  alluded  to,  where 
one  day  is  expressly  said  to  be  put  for  a  year,  can  be  fairly 
supposed  to  affi>rd  any  rule  for  the  interpretation-  of  prophetic 
numbers  which  designate  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  remains,  for  a 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  sequel. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  book  of  Daniel ;  for 
this  we  shall  all  acknowledge  to  be  the  great  exemplar  of  John 
in  the  Apocalypse,  as  to  diction  and  matter,  as  well  as  imagery. 
The  time  ana  times  and  half  a  time^  in  this  ancient  prophet 
(7:  25.  12:  7),  is  repeated  in  Rev.  12:  14;  while  in  Rev.  11: 
2  and  13:  5,  we  find  its  equivalent,  viz.,  42  months;  and  in 
Rev.  11:  3  and  12:  6,  we  meet  with  another  equivalent,  viz., 
1260  days.  Daniel,  then,  has  brought  to  view  this  celebrated 
period  tvnee^  in  the  same  or  synonymous  language ;  while  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  has  mentioned  it  once  in  the  same 
terms,  and  four  times  in  equivalent  ones. 

Is  the  period  named  to  be  literally  interpreted  in  the  book  (tf 
Daniel;  or  is  it  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  definite 
number  as  used  for  an  indefinite  one ;  or  must  we  consider 
each  day  as  designating  a  year  ? 

I  am  aware  that  different  answers  may  and  will  be  given  to 
this  inquiry,  according  to  the  dififerent  schemes  of  interpretatioD 
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wbich  tre  applied  to  the  book  in  question*  Ob  this  sulgect  I 
cannot  now  go  into  detail ;  much  less  enter  into  controversyy 
which  would  require  a  volume  instead  of  an  essay.  I  can  only 
state  in  a  simple  and  direct  manner,  my  views  of  the  meaning 
of  Daniel's  prophecies  in  relation  to  the  times  which  he  de- 
agnates.  ;  while  I  must  appeal  for  the  justification  of  these  views, 
to  the  latest  and  ablest  commentators  on  this  prophet;  to 
Bertholdt  and  Rosenmueller,  but  more  especially  to  Hengsten- 
berg  and  Havemick,  with  whom  1  more  generally  agree. 

1  begin  with  those  periods  in  Daniel,  which  [  consider  to  be 
the  plainest  and  most  certab.  These  are  to  be  found  in  the 
12th  chapter ;  and  all  of  tliem  relate,  as  I  apprehend,  and  as  is 
now  generally  agreed  among  the  best  commentators,  to  the  time 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  who  is  the  almost  exclusive  subject  of 
prediction  in  the  closing  part  of  the  book  before  us. 

To  the  question  which  Daniel  puts  (12 :  6) :  '^  How  long  shall 
it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?"  viz.,  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  wonders  predicted  in  chap.  xi.  and  the  first  part  of  chap, 
xii.  (all  of  which  seems  to  constitute  one  continuous  prediction), 
the  angel-interpreter  answers,  that  '^  it  shall  be  for  a  time  and 
times  and  a  hailf"  (12 :  7),  L  e.  for  3}  years,  =42  months,  or 
1260  days* 

Now  on  the  supposition  that  this  period  of  time  relates  to  the 
desolatipns  and  sacrilege  occasioned  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
at  Jerusalem,  (and  that  it  does  I  do  not  see  any  good  reason  to 
doubt),  then  it  would  seem  that  the  designation  of  time  was  in- 
tended to  be  understood  as  literal j  and  not  as  representative, 
i.  e.  tliat  which  puts  one  day  for  a  year. 

Antiochus,  as  it  appears  from  history,  had  been  ba£9ed  in  his 
fourth  expedition  against  Egypt,  in  the  spring  of  167  B.  C, 
by  the  interfer^ice  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  inhibited 
his  making  war  upon  that  country.  In  June  of  the  same  year, 
on  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  detached  Apollonius,  one  of  his 
nilitary  agents,  with  22,000  men,  in  order  to  subdue  and  }dun- 
der  Jerusalem.  This  was  effected.  Soon  aiter  this,  Anti- 
ochus issued  an  edict,  that  all  people  under  his  dominion  should 
oonform  to  the  heathen  worship  which  he  himself  had  adopted. 
To  compel  the  Jews  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  he  sent 
Aibenaeus  to  Jerusalem,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  the 
Jews  in  the  rites  of  heathen  worship,  and  induce  or  compel 
them  to  join  in  those  rites.  On  the  1  dth  of  Kislev  (December) 
.of  the  aaoie  year,  an  altar  for  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Olympius  was 
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placed  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple ;  and  on  the  ddth 
of  the  same  month  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it.  This  was 
six  months  after  Apolionius  had  taken  the  city.  Three  years 
after  this,  Judas  Maccabaeus,  having  defeated  the  Syrian  ar- 
mies in  Palestine,  cleansed  the  temple,  and  again  commenced 
sacrificing  to  Jehoyah  upon  the  ahar  there ;  which  took  place 
exactly  three  years  after  its  profanation  by  Athenaeus.  In  this 
way  the  three  years  and  a  half  are  plainly  and  satisfactorily 
made  out. 

In  accordance  with  this,  Josejdius  states  (Prooem.  ad  BeU. 
Jud.  ^  7),  that  '^  Antiochus,  taking  Jerusalem  by  force,  held  it 
three  years  and  six  months."  In  Bell.  Jud.  I.  c.  1.  <^  1,  be 
states  again,  that  ^'  the  contmuation  of  the  daily  sacrifices  was 
interrupted  [by  Antiochus]  for  three  years  and  six  months." 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  Antiq.  XII.  c.  7.  ^  6,  Josephus  reek- 
one  this  period  at  three  years  ;  "  the  temple,  laid  waste  by  An- 
tiochus, remained  in  this  state  three  years."  But  in  this  latter 
case  two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  variation  finsm  the 
preceding  numbers.  The  first  is,,  that  Josephus  means  here  to 
speak  merely  in  round  numbers,  without  designating  the  fi*ac* 
tion  of  a  year,  (a  usage  so  common  that  it  needs  no  explamn* 
tion)  ;  the  second,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  heathen  altar 
was  set  up  in  the  temple,  and  sacrifices  ofiered  thereon,  during 
only  three  years.  Either  explanation  will  be  .  satisfactory  u^ 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  language. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  similar 
example  in  Dan.  7 :  25,  which  is  a  case  of  more  difficulty,  it 
will  be  useful  to  consider  other  and  more  certain  designations  of 
time  in  this  book.  In  Dan.  12:  11  it  is  said,  that  *^  from  the 
time  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the  abomina- 
tion that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  1290  fnot  1260 
as  before]  days."  Is  this  a  period  di^ent  firom  the  former  3^ 
years? 

I  apprehend  it  is  not ;  excepting  that  it  is  more  spec^. 
The  same  subject  and  the  same  events  are  referred  to  in  both. 
But  in  the  first  designation  of  time,  the  more  popular  number 
three  and  a  half  (the  half  of  the  sacred  number  seven)  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  whole  occurrence  is  spoken  of  only  in  a  general 
way ;  while  in  the  second  designation  (v.  11),  both  facts  and 
time  are  more  specifically  stated.  The  aiffi^rence  is  only  thirty 
days  between  the  two  designations  of  time.  Theaimefth» 
latter,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  is  to  reduce  the  corapntatioiL 
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to  minute  exactness.  The  whole  is  perfectly  natural,  and  is 
not  liable  to  any  serious  objection.  Profane  history  vouches 
for  Ae  correctness  of  the  time  as  generally  stated.  But  this 
history  does  not  enable  us  to  speoi6cate  the  days.  In  these 
circumstances,  we  may  well  admit  the  1290  days  to  be  an  eo?- 
act  designation  of  time. 

Once  more ;  in  Dan.  12  :  12,  he  is  pronounced  to  be  bless- 
ed, ^<  who  watteth  and  cometh  to  the  1335  days.''  What  is  the 
design  of  this  specification  ? 

To  answer  t^iis  question  we  must  advert  to  the  fact,  that  on 
the  2&th  of  the  month  Kislev  (December)  in  the  year  164  B. 
C,  Judas  Maccabaeus  restored  the  tenqple  worship.  This  was 
the  terminus  ad  quern  of  the  1290  days.  Antiochus  died  soon 
after  this,  at  Tabae  in  Paratacene,  on  the  frontiers  of  Persia  and 
Babylonia,  on  his  way  toward  Judea,  with  an  exasperated  reso- 
lution to  exterminate  the  nation  of  the  Hebrews.  Profane  his- 
tory does  not  furnish  us  with  the  exact  dates  as  to  the  day  of 
his  death  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  this  exactness,  and  while  we 
have  a  general  statement  which  tallies  with  the  facts  above  rda- 
ted,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  number  of  the  prophet  is 
scrupulously  exact.  The  sum  of  1335  exceeds  1290  by  45* 
It  was  45  days,  then,  after  the  purification  of  the  temple  by  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus,  that  the  death  of  this  iiirious  and  terrible  per- 
secutor happened.  No  wonder  the  prophet  calls  those  Messed, 
who  should  live  to  see  the  day  of  deliverance  from  such  horri- 
ble outrages  as  Antiochus  committed.  For  a  considerable  time 
after  his  death,  the  Jews  enjoyed  quietude  and  religious  liberty. 

Thus  far  all  is  so  natural  and  accords  so  well  with  facty  that 
we  seem  constrained  to  admit  the  literal  interpretation  of  Dan- 
iel's numbers.  But  there  are  some  other  periods,  iu  respect  to 
which  there  may  be  more  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  controverted,  is  the  designation  of  time  in 
Dan.  8 :  14.  Inquiry  was  made  of  one  angel  by  another,  after 
the  desolations  which  the  person  signified  by  the  little  horn 
would  occasion  in  Palestine  had  been  disclosed  to  Daniel,  (vs. 
9 — 12),  "  How  long  the  vision  would  be,  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  the  transgression  of  desolation  (t3Qt3  ^sn ,  the 
desolating  Wn),  to  give  both  the  sanctuary  and  the  host  to  be 
trodden  under  foot."  The  answer  received  was,  that  '^  it  would 
be  for  2,300  days ;  then  should  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed ;" 
V.  14. 

It  would  occupy  a  considerable  volume,  merely  to  give  a  hia- 
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toriotl  detail  of  the  interpretatioiis  that  have  been  put  upoa  thia 
passage.  Nothing  can  be  more  diverse  than  some  of  them  have 
been  ;  for  they  agree  neither  in  the  terminus  ad  quem^  and  of 
course  not  in  the  terminus  a  quo  ;  nor  in  the  length  of  time^  in- 
asmuch as  some  make  it  1150  days,  some  2300,  and  others 
2300  years.  Amidst  such  an  ocean  (a  tumultuous  one  too)  of 
conjecture  and  even  conceit,  how  shall  one  guide  his  little  barque 
m  safety,  and  arrive  without  wandering  from  his  course  at  his 
destined  port? 

Mr.  Faber,  in  his  recent  and  learned  work,  The  Sacred  Calen^ 
dew  of  Prophecy  J  the  consummation  (as  he  teUs  us)  of  his  la- 
bours upon  the  prophecies,  says,  that  we  must  understand  the 
time  inquired  after  by  the  angel  here,  to  refer  to  the  time  occu- 
pied by  all  the  occurrences  designated  in  the  whole  of  the  pre- 
ceding vbion ;  of  course,  to  the  time  from  the  commencement 
of  the  Persian  empire  (symbolized  by  the  ram)j  down  to  some 
important  event  (the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary)  2300  years  af- 
ter this  period.  Accordingly  he  tells  us,  that  the  Penian  ent* 
pire  took  its  rise  somewhere  between  811  and  771  A.  C«,  and 
consequently  the  great  period  of  3300  years  must  terminate 
somewhere  between  1490  and  1530  P.  C.  On  the  whole,  he 
fixes  upon  A.  C.  784  for  the  rise  of  the  Persian  monarchy  ^ 
and  then  considers  the  year  1517  P.  C,  (the  year  in  which  Lu^ 
ther  commeDced  the  Reformation),  as  the  time  of  *  cleansing  the 
sanotuary.' 

It  would  probably  be  in  vain  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Faber,  that  the 
vision  here  is  expressly  said  to  concern  the  daily  sacrifice  (vs. 
11, 12, 13),  i.  e.  the  n*<»nn  nbi9,  which  was  and  couU  be 
cnly  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices  of  the  temple  ;  and  eon* 
sequently,  that  when  this  sacrifice  had  been  interrupted  and  the 
temple  defiled  by  heathen  rites,  *'  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary" 
must  necessarily  mean,  the  purification  of  the  temple  and  the  due 
restoratkm  of  its  sacred  rites.  As  Mr.  Faber's  book  aud  system 
are  not  built  upon  philology  not  the  sober  principles  of  herme- 
neutics,  so  suggestions  of  this  nature  would  doubtless  have  little 
or  no  weight  with  him.  But  men  of  a  difiisrent  cast,  who  de- 
mand a  basis  in  philology  and  history  for  the  support  of  an  inter* 
pretation,  will  regard  such  exegesis  with  a  very  distrustful  eye. . 

Nothmg  can  appear  plainer  or  more  certain  to  me,  than  thet 
the  2300  days. have  rekition  to  what  was  to  be  done  by  the  per- 
son symbolised  by  <*  the  little  horn"  (Dan.  8 : 9),  and  that  the 
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cleanaiag  of  the  sanctuary  was  an  event  which  was  imroedialely 
to  follow  the  overthrow  of  his  power.  That  this  person  was  An* 
tiochus  Epiphanes,  the  latter  part  of  the  book  of  Daniel  does  not 
seem  to  leave  any  sufficient  room  to  doubt ;  specially  if  we  com- 
pare chap.  8  :  9—12  with  11  :  28,  30—36,  41 — 45,  and  chap. 
12  :  10, 11,  We  have  then,  if  this  be  allowed,  the  terminus  ad 
quem  of  the  2300  days.  It  is  the  time  when  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
after  a  succession  of  splendid  victories  over  the  Syrian  Ibices  of 
Antiochus,  freed  Palestine  from  the  oppressive  pewer  of  this 
tyrant,  and  ^*  cleansed  the  sanctuary ,*'  and  renewed  its  sacred 
rites  (as  we  have  seen  above)  on  the  25th  day  of  the  month  Kis- 
lev  (December),  in  the  year  154,  A.  C. 

It  now  we  take  this  point,  and  comit  back  2300  days,  i.  e. 
6  years  and  14  days,  (counting  360  days  to  a  year,  as  John 
does  in  the  Apocalypse,  where  1260  days  are  mentioned  as 
equivalent  to  42  months  or  3^  years),  then  we  must  come  to 
some  point  in  the  life  of  Antiochus  from  which  these  2300  days 
commence,  i.  e.  we  must  arrive  at  the  termintu  a  quo.  Wiuit 
is  this  point  ? 

It  would  lead  me  entirely  astray  from  my  main  porpose 
here,  to  discuss  the  various  opinions  of  ooomientators  in  re* 
gard  t)o  this.  Even  Hav^mick,  in  his  recent  woric  on  Daniel, 
has  advanced  the  opinion  that  the  terminus  a  quo  begins  with 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Apolbnius,  m  Jane  of  167  A.  C, 
and  that  the  terminus  ad  quem  is  not  the  cleansing  of  the  sanc- 
tuary by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  the  victoiy  over  Nicanor  (A. 
C.  161;,  the  military  chief  sent  by  Demetrius  Sot^r  the  king  of 
Syria  in  order  to  subjugate  the  Jews.  But  this,  after  all,  leaves 
a  deficit  (according  to  his  own  mode  of  reckoning)  of  29  days. 
Then,  moreover,  there  was  no  interruption  of  the  worship  of 
the  sanctuary  under  the  reign  of  Demetrius  Soter,  and  no 
cleansing  of  it  by  Judas.  The  whole  expeditkm  of  Nicanor 
was  designed  principally  to  confirm  the  then  high  priest.  Aid- 
mus,  in  his  office.  This  military  commander  did  indeed  exer- 
cise great  severity  and  cruelty  toward  such  Jews  as  resisted 
his  interference ;  but  the  interference  itself  was  not  in  order  to 
destroy  the  rites  of  temple<-worship,  but  to  decide  who  should 
conduct  them«  Consequently  I  cannot  adopt  the  termtniff  ai 
Mem  of  Havemick,  because  it  appears  to  be  so  di&rent  from 
that  described  in  Dan.  8t  13, 14. 

I  must  count  the  6  years  and  14  days,  then,  back  from  the 
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oleanring  of  the  sanctuary  by  Judas,  in  A.  C.  164,  to  some- 
tluBg  done  by  Antiochus  against  the  Jews  or  their  religion. 
What  was  this  ?     Is  there  any  tlung  to  correspond  ? 

In  the  early  part  of  Antiochus'  reign,  Onias  (a  young  brother 
of  the  high  priest  Jason)  who  took  the  Greek  name  of  Mene- 
laus,  and  publicly  abjured  the  Jewish  religion,  obtained  the 
office  of  high  priest,  by  bribing  Antiochus  with  the  promise  of 
large  aums  of  money  in  the  way  of  tribute.  In  order  to  raise 
this  money,  he  took  the  sacred  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  sold 
them  to  the  Syrians.  In  the  year  170  A.  C,  Antiochus  in- 
vaded Egypt,  and  returning  to  Palestine  lor  winter  quarters, 
the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  sent  deputies  to  htm,  wUle  he 
was  at  Tyre,  in  order  to  accuse  Menelaus  of  sacrilege,  so 
that  he  might  be  removed  from  office.  The  accusation  was 
fully  substantiated;  but  Antiochus,  from  pecuniary  motives, 
acquitted  Menelaus,  and  put  to  death  the  three  deputies  of  the 
Sanhedrim  who  came  to  accuse  him.  This  was  '*  casting 
down  some  of  the  host  and  stamping  upon  them."  The  word 
host  (in  vs.  10 — 13)  evidently  means  the  same  as  hohf  peapk 
in  V.  24,  viz.,  such  as  were  zealous  lor  the  honour  of  God  and 
the  purity  of  his  worship ;  not  unlike  the  meaning  which  the 
evangelical  poet  gives  it,  when  he  speaks  of  *'  the  sacramental 
Ao#^  of  God's  elect." 

Counting  now  from  the  year  164  A.  C.  in  which  the  sanctu- 
ary was  cleansed,  to  the  year  170  A.  C.  in  which  this  atrocious 
cruelty  took  place  against  the  pious  Jews,  we  have  6  years. 
As  to  the  14  days,  we  have  no  certain  date  in  history  to  reck- 
on them ;  but  if  the  years  are  correct,  we  may  well  suppose 
the  days  to  be  so.  It  will  be  remembered,  in  making  out 
the  computation,  that  it  was  near  the  end  of  the  year  164  A. 
C.  when  the  sanctuary  was  cleansed  by  Judas ;  and  it  was  al- 
so near  the  end  of  the  year  170  A.  C.  when  Antiochus  retired 
to  Palestine  for  winter  quarters* 

Three  times  after  this,  did  Antiochus  pass  through  Palestine 
in  order  to  invade  £gypt;  never  without  vexations  and  exac- 
tions. The  heavy  tribute  imposed  upon  Menelaus  was  kept 
up ;  and  Menelaus  himself,  a  sworn  heathen  as  to  religion,  was 
kept  in  the  office  of  high  priest ;  who,  when  Antk>chus  (soon 
after  the  events  related  aoove)  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  169  A.C.  (a  short  time  alter  the  massacre 
above  related,  conducted  him  into  the  temple,  joined  him  in  . 
his  blasphemies  there,  and  gave  to  him  all  the  gold  and  silver 
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furniture  which  was  found  therein.  On  this  occasion,  Antio- 
chus  is  said  (according  to  Jahn)  to  hare  massacred  80,000  per- 
sons, to  have  taken  40,000  prisoners  and  to  have  sent  as  many 
more  into  slavery.  Be  it  that  the  numbers  are  overrated,  still 
the  ravages  must  have  been  dreadful.  Well  might  the  angel, 
and  Daniel  after  him,  name  this  terrible  enemy  of  the  Jews,  the 
destroyer^  ^ryid'O . 

Renewed  and  awful  desolations,  made  by  this  same  de- 
stroyer, took  place  again  in  167  A.  C,  as  has  already  been 
stated  above.  There  is  no  want  of  facts  then,  to  shew  that  the 
terminus  a  quo  may  well  begin  with  the  massacre  of  the  three 
deputies  of  the  Sanhedrim  late  in  170  A.  C. ;  and  of  course 
that  die  six  years  and  fourieen  days  may  end  in  the  latter  pa,rt 
of  the  year  164  A.  C,  when  Judas  cleansed  the  sanctuary. 

Whether  this  period  has  been  distinctly  recognized  by  inter- 
preters, I  know  not.  I  have  inquired  simply  for  facts.  These 
are  as  has  been  stated ;  if  the  labours  of  Prideaux  and  Jahn 
are  worthy  of  credit. 

Thus  far  then  all  speak  in  favour  of  a  literal  interpretation 
of  the  designations  of  time  in  Daniel.  One  more  passage  of 
the  like  tenor  with  those  examined,  still  remains  ;  which  has 
given  occasion  to  as  many  different  opinions,  as  the  one  that 
we  have  just  considered. 

In  Dan.  7: 23 — ^25,  the  fourth  beast  symbolizes  a  kingdom, 
Qut  of  which  ten  horns  [kings]  are  to  arise ;  and  after  these, 
another  horn  [king]  diverse  from  them,  who  shall  subdue  three 
kings  ;  who  shall  blaspheme  God,  and  persecute  the  saints,  and 
change  times  [appointed  feast-days]  and  laws ;  and  these  [the 
saints  and  lawsj  are  to  be  given  into  his  hands,  for  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  [  i.  e.  half]  of  time;  7: 25.     Are  we  to 
find  Antiochus  Epipbanes  here  ?    Or  is  this  a  designation  dif- 
ferent from  all  which  we  have  yet  considered  ? 
These  questions  have  been  answered  in  diffisrent  ways ;  as  any 
'  one  acijuainted  with  the  history  of  commentary  would  naturally 
suppose.     According  to  Jahn,  Dereser,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and 
Rosenmueller,  the  four  kings  designated  by  the  four  beasts,  in 
chap.  VII.,  are  the  Chaldee,  Median,  Persian,  and  Macedonian 
empires;    the  latter   empire  including   the   four  monarchies 
which  sprang  out  of  it.     Bertholdt  and  some  others  have  rep- 
resented these  kingdoms  as  being  the  Babylonian,  the  Medo- 
^  Persian,  that  of  Alexander,  and  the  composite  one  of  bid  8U<^ 
*  cessors.    Others,  and  the  great  majority  of  expositofg,  repve- 
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sent  the  four  monarchie*  as  those  of  Babylon,  Medo-Persia,  Ma- 
cedon,  and  Rome. 

In  favour  of  this  last  view,  Hengstenberg  has  said  some 
striking  things  in  his  Authentie  des  Daniel^  p.  199  seq. ;  and 
Havernick  also,  in  an  Excursus  at  the  close  of  his  work  on  the 
same  prophet.  Those  who  wish  for  particulars  may  consult 
these  works,  and  others  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel.  In  such 
general  descriptions  as  those  of  this  prophet  in  chap,  vii.,  there 
is  room  enough  for  conjecture  to  those  who  are  fond  of  indul- 
ging it ;  and  not  a  little  may  be  said  in  favour  of  several  difier- 
ent  theories  of  interpretation. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  our  present  purpose  to  determme 
the  question,  which  scheme  of  interpretation  as  mentioned 
above  is  in  the  right.  Be  it  that  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
Macedonian,  is  meant,  still  the  "other  horn"  which  arises  after 
the  ten  horns  (v.  24),  is  plainly  an  individual  king,  who  is  a 
blasphemer  and  a  cruel  and  unrelentmg  persecutor  of  the  pious. 
This  king  is  to  continue  his  persecutions  for  "  a  time  and  times 
and  the  dividing  of  time,"  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years.*  Now 
if  we  make  this,  (as  Mr.  Faber  and  others  make  all  such  de- 
signations of  time),  to  mean  1260  years,  what  possible  congru- 

*  That  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  do  thus  employ  the  words  which 
signify. Kme,  may  be  easily  shewn.  For  such  a  Chaldee  use,  the 
reader  may  consult  Dan.  4: 16,  23, 25,  32,  (in  the  original  Chaldee 
it  is  4:  13,  20,  22,  29),  where  W ,  (Umpua  statuium  tt  d^nilum,  set^ 
son,  cqfpointedtime),  is  employed,  in  connection  with  the  numeral  n^^ui 
fseven)f  to  designate  the  number  of  years  during  which  Nebuchadnez- 
zar should  be  exiled  from  his  throne  and  afi^ted  with  madness.  The 
same  word  (Chaldee  ]^ )  is  again  employed  in  the  passage  (Dan.  7: 
35),  on  whleh  the  te:rt  above  comments.  The  corresponding  He- 
brew word  n^in ,  of  the  same  signifieatioB,  is  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose,  i.  e.  to  designate  yeartf  in  I^.  12: 7.  In  like  manner  the  He- 
brew word  D*i73^  (in  the  plvral  only)  is  used  to  designate  years ;  see 
in  Lev.  25:  27."  Judg.  17:  10.  1  Sam.  2- 19.  Ex.  3: 10.  Is.  32:  10, 
comp.  29: 1.  2  ChroD.  21: 19,  aL  It  seems  to  be  plain,  that  the  He- 
brews and  Chaldeans  employed  the  words  IS'^JS  and  ']'^9  in  the  same 
way  that  we  do  the  word  season^  which  usually  means  a  regularly 
reevmng  or  appointed  time.  When  we  say,  'The  next  season  I 
intend  to  build  a  botise/  we  mean,  that  we  intend  to  build  one  the 
next  year,  although  the  idea  of  an  appropriate  part  of  the  year  fbr 
such  a  purpose,  is  also  designated  by  the  word  season.  But  in  th) 
case  specified  above,  y^Sf  and  *i{i2a  do  most  plainly  mean  year. 
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ity  or  probability  can  tliere  be  in  such  an  interpretation  ?  One 
king  to  live  and  reign  and  persecute  the  churches  1260  years! 
The  thing  needs  no  refutation.  And  that  one  king  is  meant, 
I  appeal  to  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  text  and 
context,  as  apprehended  by  every  candid,  btelligent,  and  un- 
prejudiced reader. 

On  the  subject  of  the  empire  designated  here  by  the  fourth 
beast,  I  merely  remark  in  passbg,  that  the  principal  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Roman  empire  appear  to  be,  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  seems  to  be  placed  in  immediate  suc- 
cession to  it  (vs.  9 — 14,  comp.  vs.  26,  27)  ;  and  that  the  ten 
horns,  and  the  other  horn  springing  up  and  breaking  three  of 
the  ten  ^7:  8),  can  no  where  be  found  in  the  history  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  i.  e.  of  Alexander  the  great  and  his  suc- 
cessors. But  Bertholdt  and  Rosenmueller  think  that  they  plain- 
ly and  undoubtedly-  find  the  correspondents  to  these  symbols,  m 
the  ten  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  who  had  possessbn  of  Pal- 
estine before  the  reign  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  viz.,  Antigonus, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Ptolemy  Epipbanes, 
Ptolemy  Philometer,  Antiochus  Magnus,  and  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator. That  these  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  did  in  fact  hold 
Palestine  in  their  possession,  seems  to  be  plainly  testified  by 
Justin  (Lib.  xv.),  and  others.  That  such  empu*es  or  kings  as 
have  relation  to  Palestine  or  the  Jewish  people,  are  the  usual 
and  special  object  of  prophetic  designation,  nay  in  a  measure 
the  excltutve  objects  of  it,  there  can  be  no  rational  ground  of 
doubt.     The  fact  lies  upon  the  face  of  the  sacred  record. 

Then  as  to  the  apparent  proximity  of  the  Messianic  domin- 
ion to  that  of  the  fourth  beast,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  nothmg 
is  more  common  than  for  the  prophets,  when  threatening  evil 
immediately  or  at  some  future  period  to  the  Jews,  to  annex  to 
tlieir  threatenings  a  disclosure  of  Messianic  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty. So  Isaiah  continually  joins  the  latter  dav  of  glory  in  close 
contact,  fso  far  as  his  words  are  concerned;,  with  deliverance 
from  the  Babylonish  exile ;  Joel  unites  the  deliverance  of  the 
plague  of  the  locusts  in  his  time,  with  the  description  of  Messi- 
anic plenty  and  peace.  The  prophets  seem  every  where  to 
overlook  all  intervals  of  time,  which  must  exist  between  the 
Messianic  period  and  the  period  of  events  joyful  or  sorrowful, 
^hieh  constitute  the  main  subject-matter  of  their  predictions. 
The  annexing  of  a  Messianic  prediction,  then,  to  a  description 
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of  the  fourth  beast  (Dan.  7:  23 — ^27^,  cannot  be  considered 
as  sufficient  or  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Roman  empire  is 
designated  by  this  beast. 

On  the  other  hand,  inasmuch  as  the  dominion  of  the  fourth 
beast  seems  to  be  described  as  coming  to  an  end  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Messianic  Kingdom  (v.  26),  it  is  difficult 
to  make  this  agree  with  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  lasted,  at  least  in  its  great  eastern  branch,  for  more  than 
1000  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity. 

I  regard  with  much  respect  and  approbation  the  effi>rts  and 
talents  which  Hengstenberg  and  Havemick  have  exhibited,  in 
endeavouring  to  show  that  the  fourth  beast  designates  the  Roman 
empire,  and  especially  the  antichristian  power  of  that  empire. 
But  my  main  difficulty  in  acceding  to  their  views,  and  those  of 
others  who  defend  the  same  exegesis,  lies  in  this,  viz.,  that  a 
comparison  of  Dan.  7:  7,  8  with  8:  9 — 12.  1 1:  28,  30 — 36,  41 
—45,  and  12:  10,  11,  seems  almost  of  necessity  to  compel  one 
who  follows  the  simple  leadbe  of  exegesis  without  any  refer- 
ence to  particular  schemes  of  interpretation,  to  believe,  that 
the  same  king  is  described  in  all  these  passages.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  oppressor  are  the  same ;  ^'  the  time  and  times 
and  half  a  time"  is  the  same ;  the  succession  of  a  Messianic 
time  (if  chap,  xii,  1 — 3  be  interpreted  as  relating  to  the  time 
of  the  Messiah)  is  the  same ;  in  a  word,  the  descriptions  tally 
with  so  much  exactness,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  them  specie 
a  different  language. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digresaon.  It  matters  not  to  my 
present  purpose,  which  of  these  schemes  of  interpretation  b 
true.  Some  one  particular  persecutor  and  oppressor  seems 
as  plainly  to  be  designated  in  one  of  these  places  as  in  the 
other ;  and  since  in  chapters  viii.  xi.  and  xii.,  as  is  now 
generally  admitted  by  the  best  interpreters,  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
18  designated,  so  it  would  seem  not  to  be  improbable,  or  rather, 
it  would  seem  nearly  certain,  that  an  individual  is  designated 
in  chap.  vii.  24,  25.  If  so,  then  is  it  clear,  that  '^  a  time  and 
times  and  the  dividing  of  times"  is  to  be  literally  understood, 
and  not  as  meaning  1260  years. 

We  come  now  to  a  different  class  of  texts,  and  the  only  ones 
which  can  afbrd  any  analogjr  to  justify  the  usual  metiiod  of 
construing  the  designations  oftime  m  the  Apocalypse,  i.  e.  one 
day  as  meaning  a  year. 
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In  Das.  9:  24  seq.  it  is  said  :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined 
upon  thy  people  ana  upon  thy  holy  dty^  to  finish  the  transgres- 
stony  and  to  make  an  end  of  sins ^  and  to  make  reconcUicUion  for 
iniquity 9  and  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness^  and  to  seed  up 
the  vision  and  the  prophecy  ^  and  to  anoint  the  most  Holy.  Know 
therefore  and  understand^  that  from  the  going  forth  of  the  com- 
manament  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem^  unto  the  Messiah  the 
Prince f  shall  be  seven  weeks,  and  threescore  and  two  ufeeks;  the 
street  shall  be  built  again,  and  the  wall  even  in  troublous  times. 
And  after  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  Messiah  becutoff... 
and  he  shall  confirm  the  covenant  with  many  for  one  week,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  theoUa" 
tion  to  cease. 

It  would  occupy  pages  even  to  enumerate  the  volumes  which 
have  been  written  upon  this  deeply  interesting  prophecy.  But 
this  would  be  aside  from  my  present  object ;  which  is  neither 
to  explain  nor  vindicate  its  Messianic  design.  I  take  this  for 
granted  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  without  an^  hin*- 
drance  the  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  time  ts  here 
designated.  Even  the  anti-messianic  interpreters  acknowledge, 
that  a  day  here  stands  for  a  year,  or  rather,  that  the  word  here 
rendered  weeks  (tf^n^D)  signifies  sevens  of  years. 

But  is  this  wora  ^'^y'^p  rightly  interpreted  here,  when  it  is  ren- 
dered weeks  ?  I  apprehend  not.  That  the  word  may  mean 
weeks  by  virtue  of  meaning  a  hebdomade  (i^dofidg)  of  days, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  this  manner  we  find  it  employed  in 
Gen.  29:  27,28.  nfi^T  ?5;i3 ,  her  week,  i.  e.  probably  the  seven 
wedding^ays;  comp.  Judg.  14:  32.  So  in  Lev.  12:  6,d^y5[©, 
two  weeks.  These  are  all  the  instances  of  the  masculine  form  of 
this  word  that  occur  in  the  Heb.  Scriptures,  excepting  those  m 
tlie  book  of  Daniel,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel. 

The  femmine  plural  rii^^sv)  occurs  nine  times,  mostly  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  means  sevens  of  days,  i.  e.  weeks. 

But  in  Dan.  9:  24 — 27  the  masculine  form  of  this  word 
occurs  six  times,  four  of  these  being  of  the  plural  form  U^Sf^p ; 
which  occurs'  no  where  eke,  excepting  twice  in  this  same 
writer,  chap.  10:  2,  3.  The  use  of  the  word  in  this  form  it 
therefore  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  this  author. 

As  to  the  form  itself,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  was  in  all 
probability  adopted,  because,  in  the  first  instance  in  which  it  is 
employed,  it  stands  coupled  with  a  word  of  similar  form  and 
sound,  viz.,  ta*^^^'^}  seventy.     Once  introduced,  it  was  con- 
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tinued  by  the  writer  through  the  paragraph  which  he  had  begun, 
and  which  is  most  closely  connected  in  its  contents.  That  the 
principle  of  homophony  has  occasional  influence  on  the  fomu 
of  words  which  Hebrew  writers  adopt,  is  a  well  known  fact. 
But  independently  of  this,  we  know  from  Gen.  29:  27,  28,  that 
the  word  is  masculine  in  the  singular ;  e.  g.  ri«T  yauj .  Now 
Daniel  might  employ  the  masculine  form  in  the  plural,  because 
it  was  the  less  common  and  vulgar  one,  and  would  excite  the 
more  notice  in  a  reader  of  his  book. 

Why  the  plural  both  of  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  re- 
tains the  QameU  in  the  first  syllables  unchanged,  neither  Gese- 
niusnor  any  of  the  lexicographers  that  I  have  consulted,  have 
told  us.  Probably  it  was  in  order  to  distinguish  the  word  from 
ty^^jD,  oaths. 

The  main  question  now  recurs  :  Did  Daniel  mean  to  desig- 
nate hehdomades  of  years ,  or  of  days,  by  the  word  t]'^72ib  as 
here  employed  ? 

Years,  must  be  the  answer,  I  doubt  not.  When  he  employs 
the  word  in  the  sense  of  days,  he  puts  the  word  days  after  it  m 
the  way  of  explanation.  Thus  he  does  twice  in  10:2,  3, 
O'^xr  t3*^^;stD.  This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  he  had  before 
used  &*'2^^;^  as  standing  for  heptades  of  years;  but  now,  lest  the 
reader  should  still  understand  the  word  in  the  same  sense,  he 
^dds  an  epexegetical  word  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  its  nature,  then,  9^^  or  t]^93|*<Z)  designates  only  heptade  or 
heptades  ;  and  whether  these  are  sevens  of  years,  or  sevens  of 
days,  must  be  determined  by  the  context  and  the  nature  of  the 
case. 

That  years  are  meant  in  Dan.  9  :  24 — 27,  seems  clear,  more- 
over, by  looking  back  to  the  first  part  of  the  chapter.  There 
Daniel  is  related  to  have  been  pondering  and  praying  over  the 
seventy  years  of  the  Babylonish  exile,  as  predicted  by  Jeremiah. 
At  the  close  of  this,  an  angel  was  sent  to  announce  to  him  joy- 
ful tidings  of  deliverance.  The  seventy  heptades,  then,  would 
seem  of  course  to  mean  seventy  heptades  of  years,  because  of 
the  seventy  preceding  years  vrith  which  it  is  compared  by  way 
of  implication. 

I  fully  concede  the  point,  then,  that  here  is  a  case  in  which 
seventy  heptades  stands  for  490  years.  But  how  very  differ- 
ent this  case  is  from  any  designation  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse, 
must  strike  every  attentive  reader.  It  is  true,  that  heptades  may 
mean,  heptades  of  years  or  of  days.    In  Dan.  10 : 2, 3,  it  is  ex- 
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phiaed  as  meaning  heptades  of  days ;  here  the  connection,  the 
implied  comparison,  in  a  word  the  whole  nature  of  the  case, 
requires  Keptadet  of  years  to  be  understood. 

How  was  it  possible,  moreover,  that  all  the  events  predicted 
in  Dan.  9 :  24—27  should  take  place  in  seventy  heptades  of 
weeks,  i.  e.  in  490  days  ? 

In  a  case  now  so  unlike  any  of  those  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  it 
not  matter  of  surprise  to  find  Mede,  Faber,  and  others  contend- 
ing so  eaniestly  for  construing  one  day  in  the  Revelation  as 
meaning  a  year,  because  this  passage  in  Daniel  has  the  sense 
which  is  above  conceded  ?  The  cases  are  so  dissimilar,  that  it 
cannot  well  be  considered  as  proper  to  argue  from  the  one  to 
the  other. 

We  come  then,  after  examining  all  the  designations  of  time  in 
Daniel,  to  the  only  case  which  seems  capable  of  being  drawn  m 
as  a  precedent  from  the  Old  Testament  prophecies.  This  is  in 
Ezek.  4 :  4—6. 

In  this  passage  the  prophet  is  directed  first  to  lie  upon  his  left 
side  390  days,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house  of  Israel ;  and 
then  to  lie  on  his  right  side  for^  days,  and  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  house  of  Judah.  <'  See,"  said  Jehovah  further  to  him,  ^^  / 
have  appointed  thee  each  dat  tob  a  tear." 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  meaning  of  tfab  direction  to  the 
prophet,  it  is  in  substance  thb,  viz.,  that  for  390  days  in  suq- 
cession  he  should  every  day  place  himself  in  a -recumbent  pos- 
ture upon  his  left  side,  and  put  upon  himself  some  heavy  bur- 
den ;  and  this  action  was  mtended  to  be  a  symbol  of  that  bur- 
den, which  would  be  laid  upon  the  house  of  Israel  on  account 
of  their  sins*  Each  day  that  Ezekiel  did  this,  was  designed  to 
be  a  symbol  of  a  year's  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  them. 
In  like  manner  he  was  instructed  to  do^  during  40  days,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  house  of  Judah ;  excepting  merely,  that  the  posture 
of  the  prophet  was  to  be  changed  from  the  left  to  the  right  side. 

We  are  not  to  suppose,  at  least  I  cannot  think  the  supposition 
at  all  probable,  that  Ezekiel  was  commanded  to  lie,  during  the 
whole  of  the  390  days,  on  his  left  side ;  nor  during  the  whole  of 
the  forty  days,  on  his  right  side.  Enough  for  all  the  purposes 
of  symbol,  that  he  assumed  the  positions  in  question  for  any 
length  of  time,  however  brief,  during  the  respective  days  wbk^h 
are  designated. 

This,  however,  is  not  a  matter  of  interest  to  our  present  in<* 
quiry.    Our  question  now  b,  how  such  a  designation  of  time. 
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in  this  peculiar  case-^a  case  of  merely  symboUc  action — should 
ever  have  passed  into  a  general  principle  or  law  among  many 
conunentators  on  the  prophecies,  whichi  if  we  are  to  credit  their 
assertions,  regulates  almost  all  the  various  periods  of  time  that 
are  named  in  the  predictions  contained  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
and  in  the  Apocalypse.  And  to  this  questbn,  I  confess  myself 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer.  Nearly  certain  I  am, 
however,  that  the  considerate  inquirer  of  the  present  day  will 
feel  some  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  method  of  intei^ ret- 
ing  designations  of  time  in  the  prophets ;  especially  will  he  feel 
this,  if  he  search  the  prophetic  Scriptures  for  himself.  It  is 
^  embarrassing,  mcMreover,  that  the  difficulty  in  question  is  one, 
which  none  of  the  commentators  who  adopt  this  rule  of  intm- 
pretation,  at  least  none  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  consult, 
appear  to  remove  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

I  remark  in  the  first  place,  with  regard  to  this  alleged  rule 
or  principle,  that  there  is  no  close  and  proper  analogy  between 
the  case  in  Ezek.  iv.  and  other  cases  in  general,  in  Daniel  and 
in  the  Apocalypse,  which  are  made  to  conform  to  it.  In  Ese- 
kiel,  the  whole  transaction  was  mere  symbol;  and  so  far  was  it 
from  being  obvious  or  a  matter  of  course,  that  Ezekiel  should 
understand  a  day  as  being  the-  representative  of  a  year,  that  an 
express  declaration  of  this,  on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  was  deemed 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  might 
understand  the  true  nature  of  the  whole  transaction.  In  diis 
case,  also,  there  was  a  most  evident  propriety  and  necessity  of 
making  a  short  period,  viz.  one  day,  the  representative  (if  I  may 
so  caU  it)  of  a  comparatively  long  period,  viz.  one  year ;  for 
the  prophet's  life  would  not  have  sufficed  to  continue  t^e  exhi- 
bition of  the  symbol,  for  as  long  a  time  as  the  punishment  of 
the  house  of  Israel  and  of  Judah  was  to  continue. 

But  how  can  a  simple  annunciation  or  designation  of  a  future 
period  by  words  (instead  of  actions),  compare  with  this  ?  For 
example ;  in  Dan.  12 :  7,  the  angel  interpreter,  in  answer  to  the 
question :  How  teng  shaU  it  be  to  the  end  of  the  wonderfiil 
things  predicted  respecting  Antiochus?  says:  UtaU  a  time  and 
times  and  an  haJf^  i.  e.  according  to  the  laws  of  Chaldee  and 
Hebrew  idiom,  for  a  year,  two  years,  and  half  a  year,  or  (in  other 
words)  three  years  and  a  half.  Here  b  no  symbolic  action. 
Here  no  explanation  is  added.  Here  is  no  suggestion  that  years 
are  or  can  be  meant.  On  the  contrary  ;  as  it  is  natural  to  un- 
derstand what  the  angel  says,  as  having  reference  to  the  tbmgs 
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which  he  had  jint  been  predicting,  (and  these  refer  principaDy 
to  Antiochus  Epiphanes)  ;  so  it  would  seem  to  be  doing  violence 
to  the  nature  of  things  to  make  the  supposition,  that  Antiochus 
was  to  liye  and  persecute  the  Jews  for  1260  years.  The  only 
escape  from  our  conclusion  seems  to  be,  to  deny  that  Daniel 
has  reference  to  an  individual  king,  and  to  maintain  that  it  must 
be  applied  to  a  siteceisiafi  of  kings.  But  here  again  the  way 
appears  to  be  hedged  up ;  for,  (1)  The  context  shews,  beyond 
reasonable  contradiction,  that  an  individual  king,  and  not  a 
succession  of  kings,  is  meant  to  be  designated  by  the  prophet. 
(2)  If  it  is  applied  to  a  succession  of  kings,  it  must  mean,  as 
nearly  aU  will  agree,  either  the  race  of  Syrian  kings  (of  whom 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  one),  or  else  a  succession  of  Roman 
emperors  or  kings.  But  in  neither  of  these  two  cases  will  facts 
support  the  construction  that  must  be  given.  The  race  of  Sy- 
rian kings  lasted  but  a  short  time,  viz.  about  258  years  (Jahn's 
Heb.  Comm.  ^  108.  p.  338)  ;  none  of  them  were  the  active 
persecutors  of  the  Jews,  at  least  not  successful  ones,  except 
Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  few  of  them,  indeed,  had  dominion 
over  the  Jews.  The  succession  of  Roman  emperors,  if  we 
count  them  before  the  division  of  the  empire,  was  very  far  short 
of  1260  years  ;  and  even  if  we  begin  with  Julius  Caesar,  and 
continue  the  succession  down  in  the  eastern  branch  of  the  em- 
pire, we  must  close  with  Constantino  12th,  A.  D.  1059,  i.  e. 
about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century ;  (if  the  reckoning  of 
Dr.  Priestley  may  be  relied  on,  in  Priestley's  Biog.  Chart.  Phil. 
1803).  Here  then  we  shall  fall  almost  a  century  short  of  the 
period  required.  But  what  would  be  still  more  to  my  purpose, 
is,  that  the  assumption  must  be  made,  in  order  to  carry  through 
the  exegesis  in  question  and  apply  it  to  the  Roman  power,  that 
all,  or  at  least  the  greater  part,  of  these  emperors  or  kings  were 
persecutors  of  the  church.  Are  we  then  to  assume,  that  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  and  most  of  his  successors,  were  persecutors 
of  the  church  ?  not  to  speak  of  -many  heathen  emperors  who 
preceded  Constantino,  and  who  were  no  persecutors.  An  in- 
terpretation which  makes  such  demands  as  this  upon  us,  and 
thus  sacrifices  palpable  historical  facts,  should  not  be  received  to 
patronage  by  those,  who  are  inquiring  more  after  the  simple 
meanmg  of  the  Scriptures,  than  after  what  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  any  preconeeived  and  favourite  theory  respecting  the 
prophecies. 
To  the  civil  power  tbeui  either  of  Syria  or  of  Rome,  the  1260 
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jeBts  ooDtended  for  in  Dan.  12:  7,  cannot  be  applied.  This 
IS  so  obviously  true,  that  most  or  all  of  those  who  construe  the 
periods  in  Daniel  and  John  as  all  meaning  ^ears,  have  felt  con- 
strained to  resort  to  the  supposition  of  a  iptritucd  and  eedesias" 
tied  anti-Christian  power,  who  should  persecute  the  saints  du- 
ring so  long  a  period.  But  to  say  nothmg  at  present  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Apocaljrpse,  I  cannot  find  any  other  power 
symbolized  in  Daniel,  but  that  of  an  impious,  blasphemous,  op- 
pressive, persecuting  citfU  power.  He  is  surely  such  a  power, 
who  is  described  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel ; 
to  which  Dan.  12:  7  has  an  undoubted  referetice.  Even  if  a 
persecuting  jfrtrttuo/ dominion  be  ^intended,  (as  is  so  strongly 
contended  for  by  most  of  the  later  English  expositors),  how 
can  1260  years  of  desolation  and  persecution  be  made  out? 
Did  the  Romish  church,  after  A.  D.  603  or  615,  continually 
preserve  the  attitude  of  persecution  9  If  so,  who  were  the  ob- 
jects of  this  persecution  during  a  great  part  of  the  dark  ages9 
So  completely  triumphant  was  spiritual  domination  at  Rome, 
during  much  of  this  period,  that  no  opposition  shewed  its  head  ;  1 
and  consequently  no  persecution  was  carried  on.  To  make  - 
out  a  conttnuous  period  of  1260  years  of  active  and  desolating 

!)ersecution — is  what  never  has  been  done ;  and  what  indeed 
rom  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  never  can  happen  among  the  : 
human  race.    Yet  if  this  be  not  made  out,  the  prophecy  of 
Daniel  will  not  tally  with  it.  ' 

Will  it  be  said,  that  the  time  is  yet  future  when  all  this  is  to  | 
happen  ?  The  future  gives  no  better  pledge  than  the  past,  for  \ 
its  possibility.  Indeed,  the  day  of  glory  is  too  near  to  render  ' 
the  case  a  su^seable  one.  Rome  nods  to  her  fall.  The  , 
darkness  is  passing  away,  and  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  aris- 
ing, with  healing  in  his  beams. 

One  more  remark  on  this  subject  of  the  spiritual  empire  of 
Rome,  as  designated  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and  I  have  dcMie. 
If  it  be  indeed  so,  then  all  analogy  between  this  empire  and 
the  other  three,  described  in  chap.  vii.  is  at  once  taken  away. 
There  the  power  is  confessedly  and  plainly  civil.  How  can  it 
be  considered  as  ecclesicuticcu  here,  without  any  hint  of  the 
writer  that  we  are  to  interpret  his  words,  in  this  case,  so  difier- 
ently  from  what  we  do  in  all  other  cases  which  stand  by  the 
side  of  it  ? 

We  must  no  more  admit  impossibilities  or  improbabilities  of 
an  exegetical  nature  mto  our  scheme  of  mterpreting  prophecy, 
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than  into  our  herineDeutics  respecting  any  other  portion  of  the 
Scriptures. 

We  have  seen  the  impossibility  of  carrying  through  the  sys- 
tem of  making  each  day,  as  named  in  prophecy,  the  represent- 
ative of  a  year.  It  presupposes  the  fact,  that  one  king  is  to 
live  and  persecute  the  church  for  1260  years ;  or  at  any  rate, 
that  a  succession  of  Syrian  or  Roman  monarcbs  or  ecclesiastics, 
were  to  be  persecutors  during  such  a  period.  None  of  all 
these  things  were,  or  can  be,  true.  Nor  can  we  see  any  rea- 
son whatever,  why  the  prophet,  in  announcing  the  time  of  fu- 
ture events,  if  he  meant  to  announce  it  in  a  definite  way,  should 
not  announce  it  directly  and  plainly,  with  the  full  designation  of 
time,  instead  of  using  one  day  as  the  representative  of  a  year. 
If  you  say,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  prophets  to  cast  a  kind  of 
vail  over  the  periods  which  they  name,  and  therefore  they  have 
chosen  this  representative  method  of  designating  time ;  the  re- 
ply is,  that  if  one  day  plainly  stands  for  a  year,  no  more  vail  is 
thus  cast  over  the  designations  of  time,  than  if  the  full  period 
were  plainly  and  directly  announced. 

In  short,  while  the  reason  is  perfectly  palpable,  in  the  case 
mentioned  in  Ezek.  4:  4 — 6,  why  one  day  should  stand  for  a 
year,  because  the  ex^bition  of  a  symbol  each  day  was  a'mat- 
ter  of  personal  labour  and  suffering  to  the  prophet ;  yet  no 
reason  whatever  has  been  given  so  far  as  I  know,,  and  no 
good  reason  (I  believe)  can  be  given,  why  in  other  cases  which 
are  simple  announcements  with  regard  to  the  future,  one  day 
should  be  made  the  representative  of  a  year.  In  some  cases, 
we  certainly  know  that  such  a  rule  of  interpretation  would  be 
absolutely  preposterous,  and  make  prediction  directly  at  vari- 
ance with  facts.  When  Jeremiah  prophesied  that  the  Babylo- 
nish capdvity  should  continue  70  years,  can  this  mean  70  years 
ot  which  each  day  is  the  representative  of  a  year,  i.  e.  25,200 
years?  Truly  a  long — long  captivity  !  And  when  Satan  is  to  be 
bounds  and  the  church  to  have  rest  1000  years,  does  this  mean 
360,000  years  ?  I  could  add  here  that,  my  vnshes  would  side 
with  this  last  interpretation  ;  but  how  can  my  understanding  be 
satisfied  that  the  apostle  means  to  designate  such  a  period  ? 

In  a  word,  if  the  prophets  in  any  particular  case  where  they 
mentk>n  days  or  years,  meant  that  each  day  should  represent  a 
year,  why  have  they  not  intimated  this  ?  In  Ezeki^l's  case, 
this  was  deemed  necessary,  in  order  that  the  matter  should  be 
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rightly  understood.  In  other  cases  which  iitbt  so  widely  from 
this,  why  was  it  not  equally  necessary  ? 

I  may  further  remark  on  this  principle  of  interpretation,  that, 
important — ^highly  important — ^as  expositors  have  made  it,  they 
are  bound  to  give  us  some  positive  reasons  why  it  should  be 
adopted.  The  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  adopt  and 
defend  it.  They  are  bound,  then,  to  tell  us  wherein  the  analo- 
gy consists,  between  the  cases  of  Ezekiel  and  other  cases  in 
the  Scriptures.  They  are  obligated  to  shew,  why  they  under- 
stand the  70  years  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  literally;  and 
the  1000  years  of  the  Millennium  literally  ;  and  the  three  years 
of  Is.  16:  14^  literally;  and  the  65  years  of  Is.  7:  8,  literailv  ; 
and  so  of  many  other  passages ;  and  yet  construe  most  of  the 
designations  of  time  in  Daniel  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  in  the  re- 
presentative method  of  making  one  day  to  stand  for  a  whole 
year  9  We  have  a  right  to  ask,  that  the  consistency  of  this 
exegesis,  and  its  harmony  with  facts,  may  in  some  way  or  other 
be  pointed  out.  UntH  this  be  done,  is  not  one  forced,  by  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  to  choose  a  path  to  walk  in  difierent  from 
that  in  which  they  direct  him  to  travel  ? 

We  have  seen,  that  the  great  principle  by  whwh  the  designa- 
tions of  time  in  the  Apocaljrpse  are  made  to  speak  de6nitely 
and  with  exactness,  has  a  very  slender  basis  for  its  support,  if 
analogy  is  to  be  followed.  It  is  mdeed  made  to  rest  on  a  case 
not  by  any  means  of  an  analogous  nature.  It  cannot  be  carried 
through  the  prophetic  declarations  of  the  Bible.  In  many  oas- 
es it  is  abandoned  even  by  its  patrons  themselves ;  and  if  appli- 
ed to  the  famous  period  of  1260  days,  it  would  imply,  in  some 
cases,  either  what  is  impossible  according  to  the  nature  of 
things,  or  in  others,  what  is  in  contradictk>n  to  well  known  and 
paliMible  facts.  We  cannot,  therefore,  admit  such  a  principle, 
widiout  abandoning  the  safe  and  established  laws  of  ex^sis. 

*  But  what,  then,'  it  will  be  said,  *  shall  we  do  ?  Are  we,  af- 
ter all,  to  be  set  afloat  on  the  boundless  ocean  of  conjecture,  as 
to  the  time  when  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  events  will 
happen.^  Have  the  prophets,  enlightened  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
living  God,  been  unable  to  foresee  and  to  declare  the  time 
when  the  great  events  which  they  predicted  should  happen? 
Has  God  given  no  intimatkm  to  his  church,  when  her  season 
of  affliction  and  darkness  shall  pass  away,  and  light  from  heav- 
en beam  upon  her  >  Do  the  oracles  of  Jehovah  speak  in  doubt 
and  uncertainty,  like  those  at  Delphosand  at  other  places  .> 
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Bdieve  it  who  can,'  says  the  objector  to  the  views  I  have 
been  suggestmg,  <  for  myself  I  must  regard  this  as  a  species  of 
skepticism  or  unbelief.  The  impostor  Mohammed,  Antichrist, 
and  the  Pope,  surely  have  a  certain  and  definite  time  assigned 
them ;  and  the  churches  are  able  with  certainty  to  tell,  when 
this  time  shall  be  completed.' 

AU  this  looks  plausible,  at  first  sight.  But  closer  attention 
to  the  prophetic  Scriptures  will  render  it  less  attractive.  Is  it 
true,  I  ask,  that  when  great  events  are  predicted,  yea  the  great- 
est that  ever  took  place  on  this  earth,  that  the  time  when  they 
shall  happen  is  always,  or  even  generally,  revealed  in  a  speci- 
fic and  definite  maner  ?  Surely  not.  The  greatest  of  aU  eventg 
that  have  ever  happened,  the  incarnation  and  sufibriog  of  the 
Son  of  Grod  ;  things  in  which  the  ancient  as  well  as  &e  later 
churches  had  the  deepest  interest ; — ^these  were  usually  an* 
nounced  widiout  any  specific  designation  of  time.  A  the  latter 
day  J  in  the  hut  time,  hereafter  j  in  that  day,  in  those  days, 
are  the  weU  known  and  usual  phrases  which  the  holy  prophets 
have  employed  in  their  predictions  respecting  the  promised 
Messiah.  Often  they  omit  even  these.  If  there  be  any  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  now  made,  it  is  one  passage,  and  one 
only,  m  the  book  of  Daniel ;  I  mean  the  celebrated  passa^ 
respecting  the  70  weeks  in  Dan.  9:  24 — ^27.  Even  this  has 
been,  and  still  is,  a  subject  of  dispute  and  difficulty  among  the 
most  learned  critics. 

Peter  takes  a  view  of  the  subject,  like  that  just  presented. 
He  tells  us  tliat  the  prophets  themselves  ^^  enquired  and 
searched  dihgently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace  that  should 
come  to  us,  searching  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  die  Spi- 
rit of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify,  when  it  testified 
beforehand  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow."  The  precise  time,  then,  these  prophets  did  not 
know.  It  was  only  revealed  to  them,  as  Peter  goes  on  to  de- 
clare, that  in  a  future  age,  this  development  should  be  made. 
And  this  accords  with  what  I  have  akeady  stated. 

Most  of  the  gi^eat  events  that  concerned  the  Jewish  nation, 
are  predicted  without  any  specific  designations  of  time.  Did 
the  Saviour  declare  the  exact  time  when  Jerusalem  would  be 
« destroyed,  and  Judea  laid  waste  ?  So  far  from  this,  that  he  as- 
sures bis  inquiring  and  solicitous  disciples,  that  "  the  day  and 
hour  are  known  to  no  man ;  no,  not  even  to  the  angels ;"  and 
one  Evangelist  (Mark,  in  V6:  32)  tells  us  that  he  said,  <  not  even 
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the  Son  himself  knew  this  day.'  Yet  what  could  be  a  matter 
apparently  of  deeper  interest  to  the  disciples  and  to  the  Jews, 
than  the  knowledge  of  this  period  ? 

Why  should  it  be  assumed  as  itrangej  then,  that  the  precise 
period  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  of  the  Beast,  and  of  the  false  Prophet, 
are  not  definitively  limited  ?  Have  we  not  read  the  question 
that  the  anxious  disciples  put  to  the  risen  Saviour,  as  he  was 
about  to  ascend  to  glory  ?  '^  Lord,"  said  they,  ^^  wilt  thou  at  this 
time  restore  the  kingdom  again  to  Israel  ?"  And  what  was  the 
answer?  One  which  I  would  were  better  remembered  by  all 
who  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus :  It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  timks  or  the  seasons,  which  thb  Father  hath 
PUT  IN  his  own  poweb.  How  often,  while  I  have  been 
reading  the  speculations  of  ingenious  writers,  in  regard  to  the 
times  and  seasons  supposed  to  be  limited  by  the  Apocalypse, 
have  I  felt  compelled  to  exclaim :  When,  O  when,  will  these 
words  of  Jesus  to  his  disciples  be  believed ! 

It  may  then  be  a  part  of  the  discipline  of  the  churches  now, 
as  it  was  of  the  apostles  themselves,  that  the  times  and  seasons 
which  they  would  fain  know,  are  still  reserved,  as  they  then  were, 
in  the  power  of  the  Father.  All  this  may  be ;  yea,  and  for  wise 
and  important  ends  too,  and  therefore  no  grounds  of  complaint, 
Bor  even  of  wonder,  in  reality  exist  The  questions  that  1  have 
stated  above,  and  which  have  given  me  occasion  to  say  these 
things,  have  been  often  put,  and  urged  with  great  eloquence 
and  power ;  but  after  all  they  are  but  declamation.  The  Bible 
18  filled  with  the  history  of  facts,  which  are  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  very  things  at  which  these  questions  express  so  much 
wonder  and  astonishment.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  it  does 
not  concern  us  to  be  moved,  in  the  formation  of  our  opinions, 
by  any  or  all  of  such  suggestions. 

But  let  us  now  take  leave  of  aU  the  introductory  and  prepar- 
atory matter  which  has  thus  far  occupied  us,  and  advance  to  a 
nearer  examinauon  of  the  question  immediately  before  us,  which 
has  respect  to  the  times  dssiqnated  in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  great  periods  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  those  of 
the  Apocalypse  that  are  modelled  after  them,  which  are  a  mat* 
ter  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us,  are  those  of  the  "  time  and  times 
and  the  dividing  of  time,"  that  is,'  three  years  and  six  months ; 
the  forty-two  months,  which  is  the  same ;  the  1260  days,  which 
agam  is  only  another  mode  of  countmg  3^  years ;  and  the  1000 
years  irtiich  have  reference  to  the  latter  day  of  the  church's 
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glory  on  tarth.  We  have  then,  in  reality,  only  ^two  periods 
which  are  matters  of  special  interest  to  us ;  first,  that  of  3^  years, 
which  limits  the  reign  and  influence  of  the  beast,  the  false  pro- 
phet, and  the  adversaries  of  the  church ;  and  secondly,  that  of 
the  1000  years,  which  limits  the  continuance  of  the  church's 
highest  prosperity. 

In  order  now  to  come  at  the  real  meaning  of  these  most  im- 
portant designations  of  time  in  the  Apocalypse,  let  us  examine 
how  the  matter  stands  m  regard  to  other  and  subordinate  desig- 
nations of  the  like  nature,  contained  in  that  book.  If  we  first 
survey  these,  and  learn  fi*om  them  the  common  usus  loquendi 
of  the  writer,  we  may  then  advance  with  somewhat  more  of 
confidence  to  the  consideration  of  the  twamost  interesting  peri- 
ods which  are  named  in  the  Revelation. 

But  before  I  proceed  farther,  1  desire  here  distinctly  to  say 
to  the  reader,  that  I  am  very  far  fix>m  being  insensible  to  the 
many  difficulties  which  encompass  this  long  controverted  and 
variously  represented  subject.  I  know  weU,  that  the  popular 
impression  is  dififerent  fi!om  my  own ;  and  that  this  has  been 
occasioned  by  writers  of  much  ingenuity,  and  some  of  them  of 
a  highly  respectable  measure  of  learning.  In  England  and  in 
this  country,  however,  it  has  not  been  the  case,  that  many  wri- 
ters have  engaged  in  the  interpretation  of  the  prophetic  books 
of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation,  who  were  or  are  in  high  repote 
for  skill  in  the  sacred  languages,  and  especially  in  exegetical 
criticism.  Not  a  few  have  written  upon  these  books,  or  at  least 
on  the  Apocalypse,  who  could  not  even  compare  the  New  Tes- 
tament diction  with  the  original  of  the  Old  Testament.  How  is 
it  possible,  now,  that  a  book  invested  so  entirely  with  a  Hebrew 
costume  as  that  of  the  Apocal]rpse,  should  be  interpreted  to  any 
good  purpose,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  themselves  ? 

I  assume  to  myself  very  little,  in  respect  to  this  knowledge. 
I  have  daily  mortifying  experience  how  small  it  is,  compared 
with  what  it  ought  to  be.  But  I  have  studied  the  original  books 
of  prophecy  long  enough  to  know,  that  nothing  but  a  good 
knowledge  of  tnem  can  avail  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Revelation.  I  have  studied  prophecy  in  the  Old 'and  New 
Testaments  long  enough  to  doubt  of  tjl^  *'  Sacred  Calendars" 
of  Prophecy,  which  are  now  so  often  proffered  to  the  English 
and  American  public.  I  can  find  support  for  them  neither  in 
the  prmciples  of  philblogy,  nor  in  the  &cts  of  history ;  and  why 
should  we  trust  to  imagination  and  conjecture  ? 
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Hie  reader  w3l  apdo^ze  for  me,  I  hope,  when  I  seem  to 
speak  in  the  way  of  direct  assertion,  where  matter  of  opinion 
might  be  otherwise  expressed.  I  desire  to  say  here,  once  for 
aU,  that  in  all  cases,  whether  in  the  preceding  or  subsequent  part 
of  this  essay,  I  mean  no  more  by  my  declarations  of  this  nature, 
than  that  such  and  such  are  my  views.  I  offer,  indeed,  my  whole 
essay  to  the  public,  with  more  diffidence  than  they  may  be  dis- 
posed to  give  roe  credit  for.  I  offer  it  as  a  matter  of  thought^ 
examination,  and  discussion  on  their  part ;  not  as  a  thing  already 
made  out  and  finished.  I  know  too  well  the  difficulties  that  at- 
tend it,  to  assume  intentionally  such  a  position. 

Having  made  these  explanations  of  my  language,  and  of  the 
views  which  I  cheris|;i,  I  invite  my  readers  to  consider  the  whole 
matter  with  the  most  serious  attention.  It  is  surely  worthy  of 
it.  I  would  hope  too,  that  whatever  errors  I  have  committed, 
they  may  be  pointed  out.  If  this  b  done  in  an  exegetical  man- 
ner, without  ^ving  the  reins  to  imagination  and  discolouring  his- 
torical facts ;  if  it  be  done  with  good  temper,  without  denuncia- 
tion, and  with  the  apparent  love  of  truth  and  desire  to  know  it ; 
I  shall  rejoice  to  be  convicted  of  error ;  and  I  promise  to  be 
among  the  first  who  will  acknowledge  it.  All  that  is  done  in  a 
different  wav,  and  with  another  spirit,  my  readers  will  not  in 
general  hold  me  bound  to  notice.  As  the  discussion  is  in  a  man- 
ner novel  among  us,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  all  truth  should 
at  once  be  elicited.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  if  by  ^  the  running  to 
and  fro  of  many,  knowledge  is  finally  increased.'  Why  should 
we  demand  a  departure,  in  this  case,  from  all  the  ancdogies  of 
the  past? 

I  proceed,  then,  after  this  explicit  avowal  of  my  feelings  and 
intentions,  to  the  examination  of  the  designations  of  time  con- 
tained in  the  Apocalypse. 

The  first  intimation  respecting  time  occurs  at  the  Very  com- 
mencement of  the  book :  "  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  God  gave  to  him,  to  shew  to  his  servants  whcU  must 
SHORTLY  come  to  pass,  a  dstydpsa^M  iv  tixH,^^  In  22  :  6  of 
the  same  book,  just  at  its  close,  the  same  thing  is  repeated,  in 
the  assurance  diat  "  the  Lord  God  of  the  spirits  of  the  prophets 
has  sent  Jiis  angel  to  shew  to  his  servants  what  will  speedily 
happen,  a  dti  yfvta&ai  iv  xaxei,^^  In  22  : 7  it  is  said,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  very  same  thing :  ^'  Behold,  I  come  quickly,  ti%v  ;" 
and  in  22 :  20,  the  same  is  azain  said. 

Besides  these  examples  of  this  phraseolo^,  all  of  which  have 
reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  things  contained  in  the 
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Apocalypsey  there  are  examples  of  it  in  some  of  the  epistles  di- 
rected to  the  seven  churches  in  Asia;  viz.,  in  2:  5,  to  the 
churches  of  Ephesus,  in  the  way  of  commination ;  in  2 :  16,  to 
the  churches  at  Pergamosi  in  the  same  way ;  m  3 :  11,  to  the 
•churches  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  way  of  encouragement  to  per- 
severe in  a  Christian  course ;  in  22 :  12,  the  same  is  said  to  the 
churches  in  general,  with  reference  to  the  reward  which  the 
Saviour  will  give ;  and  finally;  in  11 :  14  the  same  expression 
is  applied  to  the  coming  of  the  second  woe,  in  the  final  destruc- 
tion of  the  spiritual  Sodom  mentioned  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  regard  to  all  this  latter  class  of  examples,  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  be  said,  than  that  the  earning  quickly  must  mean,  that 
no  considerable  space  of  time  would  elapse  before  Christ  would 
come  in  the  manner  declared,  i.  e.  he  would  interpose  in  order 
to  punish  the  enemies  of  the  church,  or  apostatizing  Christians, 
and  to  reward  his  faithful  followers,  after  a  short  period,  or  in 
a  little  while.  The  very  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  expres- 
sion, renders  the  designation  of  time  here  indefinite.  All  that 
can  be  concluded  from  it  is,  an  assurance,  not  as  to  the  exact 
time  when^  but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  season  will  not  be  pro- 
tracted, in  which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  would  specially 
interpose  for  purposes  of  judgment  or  of  mercy. 

Analogous  to  these  cases  are  those  in  chap.  1:  1.  22:  6,  20, 
which  relate  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
book.  These  expressions  have,  indeed,  been  made  by  many 
critics,  the  point  on  which  the  exegesis  of  the  whole  book  must 
turn.  Applying  them  to  the  whole  contents  of  the  book,  they 
have  drawn  the  conclusion,  that  all  which  is  predicted  in  the 
book  was  to  happen  speedily,  ip  ta%th  raxv  ;  and  have  thence 
drawn  the  conclusion,  that  the  writer  himself  expected  the  final 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world,  during  the  genera- 
tion in  which  he  lived.  These  are  weighty  conclusions  indeed 
from  circumstances  so  small ;  and  they  ought  to  be  well  sup- 
ported by  other  considerations,  in  order  to  render  them  proba- 

On  the  other  hand,  another  class  of  critics,  who  maintain  that 
the  Apocalypse  contains  a  symbolic  picture  of  the  state  and 
condition  of  the  church  down  to  the  end  of  the  world,  construe 
h  tax^i  and  laxv  as  merely  denoting  the  certainty  of  the  events 
predicted,  but  not  the  time  when  the  fulfihnent  would  take  place. 
So  Eichhom  and  Heinrichs ;  who  appeal,  in  support  of  this  in- 
terpretation, to  such  passages  as  are  contained  in  Is.  26  :20. 
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54:  8.  MaL  3:  1,  2.  Hag.  2:  6.  Is.  10 :  22,  93.  Deut  33: 
35.  Is.  5:  26.  Zeph.  1:  14;  uoDe  of  which,  in  my  appre* 
bensioD,  justify  the  gbss  which  they  put  upon  iv  tixft  in  the 
Apocalypse. 

I  do  not  see  any  need  of  doing  violence  to  philology  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  going  over  to  the  extravagant  supposition  on  the 
other,  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected  the  world 
to  come  to  an  end  during  the  generation  in  which  he  lived. 
When  he  says  that  what  is  written  in  his  book  will  take  place 
iy^vtO'&ai)  h  rax^h  ^^X^,  i«  e.  speedily ;  and  when  be  says  once 
and  again  (1:3.  22  :  10),  that  the  time  is  near^  xaigog  iy/vs; 
what  need  of  interpreting  him  in  a  manner  different  firom  that 
in  which  the  whole  tenor  of  bis  book  obviously  demands  that  be 
should  be  understood  ?  If  he  wrote  his  book,  (as  I  must  believe 
he  did), Just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  devas- 
tation 01  Judea,  then  might  be  well  say,  that  the  time  was  near 
in  which  the  things  contained  in  it  would  take  place,  that  is, 
when  the  fulfilment  of  the  things  predicted  would  commence. 
Speedily  indeed  did  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  army 
.  take  place ;  and  speedily  were  at  least  the  predictions  of  the 
first  half  of  the  book  carried  into  execution.  More  than  this 
we  cannot  rationally  suppose  the  writer  ever  to  have  meant. 
What !  Has  he  not  introduced  into  his  book  periods  of  1260 
days,  be  these  more  or  less  ;  and  then  a  period  of  1000  years ; 
and  then  an  additional  period  at  the  close  of  his  august  drama? 
All  this,  moreover,  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  his  book  and 
of  his  plan.  Are  we  then  to  be  told,  that  he  expected  the  ful- 
filment of  all  this  in  one  generation  ?  The  tbin^  is  incredible ; 
and  if  it  did  not  come  from  writers  otherwise  grave  and  learned 
and  sensible,  it  would  hardly  fall  short  of  being  ridiculous. 
Whoever  wrote  the  Apocalypse,  be  it  John  the  Evangelist  or 
John  the  Presbyter,  be  had  sufficient  understanding  to  know, 
that  periods  such  as  have  been  just  named  were  not  all  to 
elapse  during  one  generation  of  men.  The  exegesis  in  ques- 
tion carries  its  own  condemnadon  upon  the  face  of  it.  The 
writer  has  shewn,  by  the  matter  of  his  book,  that  he  never  ex- 
pected to  be  construed  as  he  has  been  by  some  in  modern  times, 
so  as  to  make  him  little  less  than  a  visionary  or  a  self-contra- 
dictmg  enthusiast. 

Enough,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  Apocalypse  was  MpeedUy 
to  commence^  and  gp  regularly  forward,  until  the  whole  should 
be  completed.    We  want,  in  this  way  of  interpretation,  neither 
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the  strained  philology  of  Eicbhom  and  Heinriebs ;  nor  the  lat* 
itudinarian  coDstruction  of  those,  who  make  the  aposdes  en- 
thusiastic visionaries,  expecting  the  end  of  the  world  during 
the  generation  in  which  they  lived. 

I  have  only  one  more  remark  to  make  on  this  topic.  This 
is,  that  in  whatever  way  we  construe  ir  raxH,  rax^,  or  o  xu$go^ 
iyyvg,  at  any  rate  these  expressions  contain  no  specific  and 
definite  limitation  of  time.  This  is  important  to  the  purpose 
on  account  of  which  the  present  investigation  was  instituted. 

In  2:  10  it  is  said  to  the  church  at  Smyrna :  <^  The  dev3 
will  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be  tried  ;  and  ye 
shall  be  afflicted  ten  daysJ^^  Here  nearly  all  commentators  are 
united  in  the  opinion,  that  only  a  short  and  indefinite  period  of 
time  is  meant  to  be  designated.  The  ground  of  this  mterpreta- 
tion  is,  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  common  usage  of  such 
expressions  for  a  small  but  undefined  space  of  time.  For  ex- 
ample ;  1  Sam.  25:  38,  ''  And  it  came  to  p^ss  about  ten  days 
afler,  that  the  Lord  smote  Nabal  that  he  died.^  Neh.  5:  18, 
<<  Now  that  which  was  prepared  for  me ... .  was  once  in  ten 
days  all  sorts  of  wine."  Jer.  42:  7,  "  After  ten  days  the  word 
of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah."  EHin.  1:  12,  14,  "prove  thy 

servants ten  days,  and  let  them  give  us  pulse  to  eat,  and 

water  to  drink ....  So  he  consented  to  them  in  this  matter, 
and  proved  them  ten  days.''  Acts  25:  6,  "  And  when  he  had 
tarried  among  them  more  than  ten  days,  he  went  down  to  Ce- 
sarea." 

In  nearly  all  these  cases,  it  is  very  plain  that  ten  days  is 
nothing  more  than  a  convenient  phraseobgy,  in  order  to  express 
a  short  but  not  strictly  defined  time.  The  mind  naturally 
cleaves  to  definite  expressions ;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  in 
numerous  instances  we  make  use  of  them,  when  we  do  not 
mean  to  be  literally  and  strictly  understood.* 

In  Rev.  3:  10  Christ  says  to  the  church  at  Philadelphia : 
^*  I  will  keep  thee  in  the  hour  of  trials  which  is  coming  upon 
all  the  land.'^  Hour  of  trial  means  season  of  trial;  and  this, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  and  of  the  expresaon,  contains 
no  specific  limitation  of  time. 

In  chap.  VI.  the  martyrs  are  represented  as  making  sup* 

.  plication  to  God,  .that  he  would  listen  to  avenge  the  wroags 

done  to  his  church.     In  answer  to  this,  white  robes  were  given 

them,  and  "it  was  saidio  them,  that  they  should  wait  yet  for  a 

*  E.  g.  the  Latin  sexcenties,  for  numberless  times. 
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time  {m  jtporor),*  until  their  brethren  who  were  also  to  be  slaini 
should  be  completed,  i*  e.  until  the  measure  of  wickedness  on 
the  part  of  persecutors  should  be  fully  consummated,  and  ven- 
geance would  no  longer  delay*  Here  again  the  expression 
from  its  own  nature  is  inde6nite ;  and  even  if  it  were  not,  the 
terminus  a  quo  is  not  given,  from  which  it  should  be  computed* 

In  8:  1  it  is  said,  ^' there  was  silence  in  heaven  for  half  an 
Aottr."  But  as  this  refers  merely  to  what  took  place  in  the, 
development  of  the  vision  itself,  and  not  to  any  fulfilment  of  it 
bv  events  on  earth,  it  does  not  concern  our  present  purpose. 
It  it  did,  however,  it  is  plainly  one  of  those  cases  in  which  a 
definite  is  employed  for  an  indefinite  mode  of  expression.  A 
ehort  space  of  time  is  evidently  the  meaning. 

In  9:  5,  10,  the  power  of  the  locusts,  who  came  up  under 
Apollyon  from  the  great  abyss,  is  limited  \ofi/oe  months.  Here 
then  is  a  designation  of  time  which  has,  [  believe,  hitherto 
baffled  all  the  efibrts  of  Atytonca/ commentators  upon  the  Apoc* 
alypse.  If  the  subject  were  not  too  serious,  one  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  smile  at  the  exegesb  of  bishop  Newton  here.  With 
him,  the  kx:usts  are  the  Saracens  under  their  Mohammedan 
leaders.  But  how  is  it  that  these  persecutors  are  to  have  power 
only  for  five  monthsj  when  their  cruel  dominion  over  the  east 
has  actually  lasted  some  1200  years  ?  ^*  If,"  says  the  bishop, 
*^  we  take  five  months  for  common  months,  then,  as  the  natural 
locusts  live  and  do  hurt  only  in  the  five  summer  months,  so 
the  Saracens  in  the  five  summer  months,  too,  made  their  ex- 
cursions, and  retreated  again  in  the  winter ;"  p.  486,  edit.  1832. 
And  so,  I  may  add,  do  all  other  nations  practise,  who  make 
war;  and  of  course,  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the  prophec}%  it 
will  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Saracens.  But  besides  this, 
where,  I  ask,  is  there  any  limitation  of  time  ?  If  the  prophecy 
means,  that  the  Saracens  shall  make  war  on  the  church  for 
the  five  summer  months,  and  means  no  more,  then  when  is  to 
be  the  end  of  this  war ;  and  where,  after  all,  is  there  any  limit 
of  the  duration  of  this  awful  scourge  ?  ' 

The  bishop  himself  felt  the  incongruity  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  so  he  has  resorted  to  other  methods  of  explanation. 
He  has  made  the  supposition,  that  the  five  months  may  be 
taken  in  the  representative  way  of  one  day  for  a  year,  as  usual, 
and  so  amount  to  150  years.  Here  he  seeks  for  events  to  cor- 
respond. Again,  inasmuch  as  five  months  are  twice  mentioned, 
he  makes  the  supposition  that  twice  150  years,  that  is,  300 
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years  may  be  meant ;  and  here  also  he  finds  events  which  cor^ 
respond.  What  a  wonderful  power,  one  is  ready  to  exclaim, 
either  in  the  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  or  in  its  interpreter ! 
Whether  it  designates  five  simple  and  literal  months,  or  150 
years,  or  900  years,  all — all  has  its  full  and  complete  accom- 
plishment !  And  so,  I  might  add,  would  almost  any  other  im- 
aginable number  of  periods  find  their  accomplishment,  if  the 
same  way  of  interpreting  historical  facts  in  relatiofa  to  them 
might  be  adopted. 

But  enough  of  such  interpretations  of  the  five  months.  Search 
we  now  to  the  bottom  of  this  matter,  we  find  that  the  period  in 
which  locusts  devour  in  the  East,  is  from  May  until  the  last  part 
of  September,  i.  e.  about  five  months.  The  writer  who  employs 
these  animals  as  symbols  adapted  to  his  purpose,  has  conformed 
in  his  description  to  ihe  nature  and  habits  ot  the  animals  chosen 
as  symbols.  Should  we' not  accuse  him  of  tncoi^grut^y,  if  he 
had  not  so  done  ?  What  then  is  the  instruction  which  he  con- 
veys by  the  use  of  these  symbols  ?  Simply  this,  viz.,  that  the 
way  would  be  prepared  for  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish 
state  and  commonwealth,  by  severe  although  not  exterminating 

{'udgments  of  heaven.  The  locusts  had  power  to  torment  men, 
)ut  not  to  destroy  them.  In  choosing  the  Saracens  as  the 
antitype  of  the  locusts,  no  more  flagrant  error  could  have  been 
committed ;  for  they  are  a  people,  who  have  devastated  by  fire 
and  sword  beyond  all  others  that  have  made  their  appearance 
in  western  Asia  and  eastern  Europe. 

On  the  whole,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that,  as  the  Jive 
months  are  particularized  only  in  reference  to  the  season  in 
which  the  locust  usually  devours,  so  they  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  marking  the  definite  length  of  time  m  which  the  enemies  of 
God  and  the  church  should  be  afflicted,  or  (if  it  must  thus  be 
construed)  should  afflict  others. 

In  9:  15,  the  four  destroying  angels  by  the  great  river  £u* 
phrates,  are  said  to  be  prepared  to  do  their  work  '^  for  an  hour, 
and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year."  That  is,  the  definite 
time  for  them  to  etercise  thehr  destructive  power,  is  fixed  in 
the  counsels  of  heaven  ;  the  matter  is  decreed,  and  will  certainly 
take  place.  But  in  this  case,  no  one  will  imagine  that  the 
time  is  literally  to  be  understood,  as  one  year,  one  month,  one 
day,  and  one  hour  only.  The  designation,  from  the  very  nature 
of  its  terms  and  the  manner  and  the  connection  in  which  they 
are  empfoyed,  can  be  interpreted  only  in  an  indefinite  manner,  so 
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far  as  it  lespects  us ;  although  it  means,  that  the  whole  matter  iit 
definitely  settled  in  the  counsels  of  heaven.  In  the  counsels  of 
heaven,  indeed,  all  is  and  must  be  definitely  fixed  and  limited  ; 
and  it  is  this,  and  this  only,  which  the  writer  means  to  say. 

In  10  : 6,  the  angel  who  stands  by  the  sea,  is  represented  as 
lifting  bis  hand  toward  heaven,  and  swearing  that  no  longer  dEe- 
lay  ihall  be  made  {zQovog  ov*it$  iffra^),  in  respect  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  destruction  which  awaited  the  spiritual  Sodom. 
The  nature  of  the  expression  itself  here  points  us  to  no  definite 
limitation.  X^ovog  is  plainly  used  in  the  generic  sense  of 
delay. 

In  Rev.  11:9,  the  dead  bodies  of  the  two  faithful  witnesses 
and  martyrs  that  had  been  slain,  are  represented  as  lying  unbu- 
ried  and  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  for  three  days 
and  a  ha^.  Does  the  writer  mean  three  years  and  a  half,  or 
literally  three  days  and  a  half,  or  merely  a  short  period  ? 

Not  the  first.  How  could  corpses  unburied  continue  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months  to  be  a  public  spectacle, 
when  they  would  putrifV  and  dissolve  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  or  at  most  in  a  few  weeks,  so  that  no  resurrection,  such 
as  is  described  m  the  sequel,  could  properly  be  predicated  of 
them  ? 

To  suppose  that  an  exact  period  is  meant,  of  just  three  and 
a  half  literal  days,  in  the  second  place,  seems  to  be  aside  from 
the  design  of  the  writer  in  such  a  composition  as  the  Apoca- 
lypse, where  all  is  symbol  and  picture,  not  historical  narration. 
Ji  short  period^  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  natural,  or  (I  might 
almost  say  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  composition)  the 
necessary  meaning.  So  the  considerate  and  sagacious  Vitrin- 
ga,  who  is  rarely  found  haking  in  matters  where  judgment  and 
exegetical  tact  are  needed  :  ^'  Brevissimum  hujus  gravissimae 
afSictionis  esset  tempus ;  quod  Spiritus  mystice  hie  designat  per 
triduum  et  medium  diei.  Tempus  demonstratur  breve^  conti*a- 
distinctum  longiori ;  eaque  fere  proportionead  id  relatum,  qualis 
proportio  est  tridui  et  semessis  ad  triennium  et  semestreJ^  And 
then  he  adds,  with  his  accustomed  good  sense:  "  Nee  tamen 
baec  proportio  hie  ad  malbematicae  disciplinae  canones  exigen* 
da  est. . .  .  Tantum  nobis  constat,  fore  tempos  certum  quidem 
et  breve,  [be  means  the  3^  days],  a  Deo  definitun),  in  quo  per- 
secutio  l<Higior  triennii  et  semestris  [he  means  the  three  years 
and  six  months  mentioned  in  the  preceding  context,  vs.  2,  3] 
suum  veluti  acciperet  complementum."  Vitringa  in  Apoc.,  in 
loco. 
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So  Vitringa,  who,  as  usual,  commencb  tums^  to  the  under- 
standing aud  judgment  of  intelligent  and  sober  bterpreters. 
But  not  so  Mede,  Faber,  and  many  others.  With  them,  the 
three  days  and  a  half  are  in  sober  earnest  3^  full  years  ;  and 
this,  because,  as  they  aver,  the  events  which  ar6  predicted  as 
taking  place,  during  the  exposure  of  the  corpses  of  the  three 
witnesses,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  could  not  happen  in  a 
literal  3^  days.  These  events  as  stated  by  the  writer  are,  that 
^<  the  nations  who  dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them 
[the  slain  witnesses],  and  make  merry,  and  shall  send  gifts  one 
to  another,  because  these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth."  How,  it  is  asked,  and  in  a  tone  which 
implies  that  no  satisfactory  answer  can  be  given,  how  could  all 
nations  have  intelligence  of  the  death  of  these  witnesses,  and  in- 
stitute feasts  on  the  occasion,  and  exchange  presents,  within  the 
period  of  3jr  days  ? 

This,  I  confess,  would  have  been  a  difficult  matter  in  those 
days,  when  roads  were  so  poor  and  travelling  so  slow,  if  it  was 
indeed  to  be  accomplished  in  the  exact  Uteral  sense.  But  two 
things  are  to  be  remarked  here,  viz.,  (1)  The  writer  does  not 
say  that  all  nations  did  this,  but  only  ^'  those  that  dwelt  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,"  i.  e.  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  viz.,  the 
land  of  Palestine,  "JTI^?  >  *^^  ^VS  f  5ff«  "  Incolas  terrae,"  says 
Viumga,  "  h.  e.  subditos  imperii  adversarii."  (2)  The  writer 
himself  explains  his  own  meaning  in  a  subsequent  phrase  :  '^  be- 
cause these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth."  Now  it  the  two  witnesses  preached  to  the  tdhole 
world,  and  thus  tormented  the  consciences  of  the  followers  of 
the  beast  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  then  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  all  the  world  were  to  share  in  the  joy  which 
their  death  occasioned ;  but  if  their  preaching  was  limited  to  a 
small  circle,  yea  to  the  holy  city  itself,  the  spiritual  Sodom,  (as 
vs.  3,  4,  8  somewhat  pkinly  represent  it  to  be),  then  the  rejate" 
ing  it  co-extensive  with  their  testimony;  and  that  is  all  which 
the  writer  says,  or  means  to  imply. 

Let  the  reader  only  call  to  mind,  that  in  the  preceding  con- 
text (v.  2),  the  holy  city  is  represented  as  filled  with  Gentiles^ 
i.  e.  foreign  nations,  and  as  trodden  down  by  them.  Hence  the 
holy  seer  might  well  say.,  as  he  does  in  v.  9,  "  they  of  the  peo- 
ple, [i.  e.  of  the  D77i)>  ta  i^tf]  and  kindreds  and  tongues  and 
nations,  shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  a  halfl"  In 
other  words :  Jews  and  heathen,  who  are  the  enemies  of  God 
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and  his  C3iri9t,  unite  as  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  did,  to  crush 
the  cause  of  Christian  piety,  and  rejoice  when  there  is  a  prospect 
that  the  work  will  be  completed. 

Thus  much  for  the  3}  days,  of  Rev.  11:9.  I  add  only, 
that  several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  this  period  is  here  made 
the  representative  of  a  shin-t  period,  rather  than  three  days  sim- 
ply, as  is  more  usual.  The  writer  had  just  said  of  the  witness- 
es, that  ^^  they  should  have  power  to  shut  the  heaven  that  it 
rain  not,''  viz.,  to  do  as  Elijali  did  in  the  time  of  Ahab,  when 
the  heaven  was  shut,  and  it  rained  not  for  the  space  of  three 
years  and  six  months ;  which  was  effected  by  his  prayers,  James 
5 :  17.  But  as  it  was  incongruous  with  the  nature  of  dead 
bodies,  that  they  should  remain  unburied  for  three  years  and  siie 
months,  (after  which  inhumation  would  be  impossible  of  any 
thing  except  the  bones),  so  the  writer  limits  a  short  period  of 
days  instead  of  years,  which  he  makes  to  be  3^,  in  accordance 
with  the  tenor  of  the  number  as  mentioned  in  the  usual  tradi- 
tion respecting  the  time  of  the  drought  occasioned  by  Elijah's 
prayer.  How  natural  this  was,  every  reader  will  at  once  per- 
ceive. And  this,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  all  the  mystery  that  is 
here  to  be  sought  after,  in  the  period  of  3}  days,  so  much  con- 
troverted, and  so  often  the  innocent  occasion  of  singular  specu- 
lation and|  visionary  calculations. 

Thus  much  for  all  the  periods  of  time  adverted  to  in  the 
Apocalypse,  besides  the  three  and  a-half  years  (or  its  equiva- 
lents, 42  months  or  1260  days),  and  the  1000  years ;  which  af- 
ter all  are  the  main  subject  and  most  interesing  part  of  our  in- 
quiry. Let  us  now  come,  then,  to  the  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  these  periods.  I  b^in  with  the  three  and  a  half 
years,  the  same  as  42  months  or  1260  days. 

I  may  here,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  our  way  more  clear 
and  certain,  repeat  the  remark  I  have  already  made,  that  '*  a 
time  and  times  and  the  dividing  of  time"  means  a  year,  tw^ 
years,  and  a  half  year ,  i.  e.  three  and  a  half  years.  This  we 
may  say  is  arithmetically  plain  and  certain ;  and  therefore  it 
needs  no  further  confirmati<Hi. 

In  what  manner,  then,  is  the  period  of  three  and  a  half  years 
employed  in  the  Apocalypse  ?  Is  it  to  be  understood  literally 
or  mystically  ?  That  is,  must  we  construe  it  as  designating 
three  and  a  half  years  simply  and  literally  considered ;  or  as 
designating  a  considerable  period  <^  time,  greater  or  less  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  sulgect  or  events  to  whieb  it  is  applied? 
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I  make  this  last  limitation,  because  there  is  evidently  good  rea* 
son  for  it.  A  period  in  most  cases,  is  long  or  short  not  abso- 
lutely, but  relatively.  A  million  years  is  a  very  short  period 
compared  with  eternity.  A  year  is  a  short  period  compared 
with  the  age  of  the  world.  But  a  million  years  of  sin  and 
suffering  would  be  a  very  long  period,  in  the  view  of  a  holy  be- 
ing ;  and  a  year  of  vehement  sickness  and  languishment,  is  a 
long  period.  An  hour  is  a  considerable  portion  of  the  light  of 
one  day ;  but  it  is  a  very  small  portion  of  a  life  of  80  years ; 
and  an  utterly  insignificant  one  compared  with  the  period  of 
eternity. 

Time,  then,  is  always  to  be  relatively  considered;  and 
plainly  it  is  long  or  short,  according  to  the  relation  which  we 
take  into  view.  That  may  be  a  long  time  in  relation  to  a  cer- 
tain event  or  occurrence^  whicti  would  be  very  short  in  respect 
to  some  other  event  or  occurrence. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  (and  they  seem  to  be  quite  plain), 
then  it  follows  that  the  sacred  writers  may  call  the  very  same 
period  of  time  (so  hx  as  the  toords  which  designate  it  are  con- 
cerned) long  or  short,  according  to  the  relation  in  which 
it  is  viewed,  and  the  application  which  is  to  be  made  of  it;  and 
this,  altogether  in  conformity  to  the  common  usage  of  language. 
The  reader  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures  who  thorouglily  re- 
cognizes this  plain  and  simple  principle,  will  have  much  less  dif- 
ficulty in  satisfying  his  mind  about  some  of  the  periods  which 
are  designated  by  the  prophets. 

I  have  one  other  remark  to  make,  in  this  place.  This  is, 
that  numbers, — ^the  same  numbers — ^may  sometimes  be  em- 
ployed in  a  literal  sense,  and  sometimes  in  what  we  may  call 
a  tropical  sense.  By  tropical  sense,  however,  I  intend  here 
only  that  the  meaning  given  to  them  is  not  a  literal  one,  but  a 
iecondary  and  derived  one,  which  expresses  a  more  generic 
idea  than  the  first  or  literal  sense  expresses.  For  example  : 
^'  Thine  enemies .  •  •  shall  come  out  before  thee  one  way,  and 
flee  before  thee  seven  ways,"  Deut.  28 :  5.  Again,  "  Thou 
shalt  go  out  one  way  against  them  [thine  enemies],  and  flee  be- 
fore them  seven  ways,"  Deut.  28:  25.  "  The  I^ord  shall  des- 
troy the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  sea  [i.  e.  the  bay  of  the  Red 
Sea],  . .  •  and  shall  smite  it  into  seven  streams,  and  make  men 
go  over  dry  shod,"  Is.  11  :  15.  In  like  manner  it  is  said: 
^'  The  barren  hath  born  seven  sons ;  in  seven  troubles  no  evil 
shall  touch  thee ;  seven  things  are  an  abomination  to  the  Lord ; 
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wbdom  hath  hewn  out  her  seven  pillars ;  there  are  seven  abom* 
inations  in  his  heart ;  give  a  portion  to  seven ;  we  shall  raise 
seven  shepherds  against  him ;  the  sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own 
conceit,  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason." 

In  the  Apocalypse  almost  every  thing  is  digested  by  sevens. 
We  have  seven  spirits,  seven  lamps,  seven  stars,  seven  golden 
candlesticks,  seven  heads,  seven  horns,  seven  eyes,  seven  an* 
gels,  seven  thunders,  seven  crowns,  seven  plagues,  seven  seals, 
seven  vials,  seven  mountains,  and  seven  kings.  The  whole 
structure  of  the  book  is  most  intimately  connected  with  this  ar« 
rangement  bv  sevens. 

Now  in  all  these,  and  in  such  cases,  whether  of  the  number 
seven  or  of  other  numbers,  nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  the  meaning  of  the  numbers  is  not  to  be  consid* 
ered  as  strictly  literal,  liie  meanine  is  tropical  (in  the  sense 
already  defined),  i.  e.  secondary  and  not  literal.  A  definite 
number  stands  plainly  for  an  indefinite  one;  and  the  mind, 
which  naturally  delights  in  definite  modes  of  expression,  choos- 
es this  way  of  expressing  itself  because  it  is  more  pleasant  and 
agreeable.  At  all  events,  whatever  may  be  the  ground  of 
this  choice,  the  fact  itself  that  numbers  are  thus  employed,  will 
not  be  questioned. 

Still  the  number  seven  is  very  often  used  in  its  simple  and  lite^ 
red  sense.  To  prove  this  would  be  useless.  I  merely  remark, 
that  originally  the  division  of  time  into  periods  of  seven  days, 
i.  e.  of  weeks,  seems  to  have  afforded  the  occasion  for  employ- 
ing the  number  seven  so  often  in  the  manner  already  stated. 

The  same  thing,  for  substance,  is  true  of  other  numbers ; 
particularly  of  the  numbers  40, 12,  10,  3.  We  have  now  to 
inquire,  whether  this  principle  applies  to  three  cmd  a  ha^. 

First  of  all  then  I  remark,  that  3|  is  the  half  of  the  sacre4 
or  mystical  number  #ev«n;  and  being  such,  it  may  very  natu- 
rally be  employed  in  the  same  tropical  manner  as  the  number 
seven,  although  (of  course)  it  designates,  when  apjAed  to  ^tme, 
a  shorter  relative  period  than  that  number  would  marie. 

Secondly,  there  are  somewhat  plain  traces  of  such  a  use  of 
3}  by  the  sacred  writers.  For  example  :  **  Elijah  .  .  .  prayed 
earnestly  that  it  might  not  rain,  and  it  rained  not  on  the  eardi 
by  the  space  of  three  years  and  six  months ;"  James  5 :  17. 
'*  Many  widows  were  in  Israel,  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  when  the 
heaven  was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months  ;■'  Luke  4 :  25. 
These  passages  shew,  that  it  was  common  among  the  JewB  to 
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speak  of  the  drought  and  famine  in  Elijah's  time,  as  having 
coatinued  for  3^  years.  Yet  in  1  Kings  17th  chapter,  where 
the  occurrence  in  question  is  related,  the  time  of  the  famine  is 
not  limited  at  all ;  the  prophet  says  merely,  '<  There  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,"  1  Kings  17  : 1.  In  1  Kings  18 : 
1,  it  is  again  said,  that  ^'  after  many  days,  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  Elijah  in  the  third  year,  saying :  Go  shew  thyself  unto 
Ahab ;  for  I  will  send  rain  upon  the  earth."  This  must  in  all 
probability  have  been  near  the  close  of  the  third  year  of  the 
famine ;  and  from  this  we  may  gather,  that  the  actual  time  6f 
the  famine  may  have  been  somewhat  over  three  years,  before 
the  rain  came  to  renew  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  this  same  period  is  represented  in  the  New  Testament, 
e.  g.  in  the  passages  above  quoted,  as  consisting  of  3^  years. 

Traces  of  the  like  or  rather  of  the  same  usage,  are  very  man- 
ifest in  the  Rabbinic  writings.  Thus  :  ''  Adrian  besieged  Bi- 
ther  [the  capital  of  the  Jewish  impostor  Bar  CochabJ  three 
years  and  a  half;"  Eccha,  R.  II.  2.  "  God  said  [Is.  55  : 6]  : 
Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  he  is  to  be  found.  This  predicted  the 
3^  years  before  tbe  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  Ik^cha,  Pref.  f. 
40.  4.  "  He  [Nebuchadnezzar]  sentNebuzaradan  to  lay  waste 
Jerusalem;  which  he  did  for  3J years  ;"  Eccha  IV.  12.  "  The 
punishment  in  hell  of  the  antediluvians,  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
Grogi  and  of  the  wicked  [in  general],  is  twelve  months;  but  the 
punishment  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Vespasian  is  3}  years ;" 
Eccha  I.  12.  '^  Three  years  and  a  half  did  Vespasian  besiege 
Jerusalem ;"  Eccha  I.  5.  In  regard  now  to  actual  matter  of 
fact,  the  whole  war  in  which  Bither  was  besieged  by  Adrian, 
lasted  only  about  two  years ;  and  the  whole  time  of  the  Jewish 
war,  that  elapsed  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  was  about  four 
years  ;  while  the  actual  siege  itself  of  Jerusalem,  was  only  about 
some  five  or  six  months.  Yet  the  Rabbinical  author  of  Eccha 
assigns  the  same  period  of  3^  years,  not  only  to  all  these  events, 
but  to  many  others.  In  all  these  and  the  like  cases,  then,  the 
tropical  or  secondary  use  of  the  number  3^  is  quite  plainV 

Let  us  now  inquire,  whether  we  can  go  back  to  the  origin 
of  such  a  usage.  We  have  aheady  seen,  for  example,  in  re* 
gard  to  the  number  seven,  that  there  was  a  special  original 
cause,  why  it  should  be  chosen  as  a  mystical  number  or  em- 
ployed in  a  tropical  manner,  viz.,  tbe  origbal  division  of  time 
at  the  period  of  finishing  the  creation.  If  now  we  can  discover 
jome  fike  reason  why  3^  years  shoukl  be  thus  employed  in 
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prophecy,  it  will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  subject  of  our 
inquiries. 

in  Dan.  12 :  7  an  example  occurs,  of  the  phrase  ^*  time  and 
times  and  an  half,''  i.  e.  the  period  of  3^  years,  used  in 
prophecy  as  one  of  the  not  uncommon  designations  of  time. 
Here,  according  to  the  general  consent  of  the  more  judicious 
commentators,  the  prophecy  has  respect  to  the  oppression  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  his  persecution  of  the  Jews  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion.  The  time  during  which  this  continued, 
reckoning  from  the  taking  of  the  city  by  Apollonius  under  the 
orders  of  Antiochus,  in  June  167  B.  C,  to  the  time  when  Ju- 
das Maccabaeus  again  retook  the  temple  and  consecrated  it  anew 
to  the  worship  of  God,  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  three 
years  and  six  months ;  (see  Jahn's  Heb.  Comm.  ^  95,  96). 

Never  did  the  Jews  experience  such  a  persecution  for  their 
religion  as  under  Antiochus.  The  horrible  sacrilege  committed 
upon  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and  the  profaning  of  the  temple 
with  idol  rites  and  sacrifices,  made  such  a  deep  impression  on 
the  minds  of  all  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the  laws  and 
customs  of  their  fathers,  that  the  period  in  which  Antiochus  per- 
secuted them  at  Jerusalem,  seems  plamly  to  have  become  a 
proverbial  one,  made  use  of  in  order  to  designate  the  condnu- 
ance  of  any  great  and  dreadful  evil.  All  this  was  perfectly 
natural. 

In  its  first  origin  then,  as  employed  in  prophecy,  S^  years, 
it  seems  plain,  were  to  be  literally  understood. 

In  Dan.  7 :  25  the  same  period  is  also  mentioned.  If  we 
suppose,  now,  with  some  commentators,  that  this  prediction  has 
reference  to  the  second  wasting  or  destruction  of  Judea  under 
the  Romans,  it  cannot,  at  any  rate,  be  literally  construed.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  whole  of  the  Roman  war  lasted  be- 
tween six  and  seven  years ;  and  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  httle  more  than  four  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  Here  then,  the  literal  and  exact  sense 
of  3^  could  not  be  urged  ;  but  by  it  must  be  understood,  *  about 
this  period  of  time/  The  writer  means  to  say,  (on  the  suppo- 
sition that  this  prediction  is  here  such  as  the  interpreters  in  ques- 
tbn  represent  it  to  be^,  that  the  second  wasting  of  the  holy  dty 
shall  be  like  the  first,  i.  e.  it  shall  be  accomplished  in  about  the 
same  space  of  time  that  the  first  great  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion lasted  under  Antiochus.  At  any  rate,  it  cannot  mean  id6Q 
years,  on  this  ground  of  mterpretation. 
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But  if  now  we  suppose,  with  other  commeDtators,  that  Daa. 
7:  35  predicts  the  Romish  spiritual  hierarchy  and  persecuting 

Car,  the  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  this  have  already 
1  pro&red  to  view  on  p.  57  above.  They  are  apparently  too 
serious  to  be  overcome.  1  need  not,  therefore,  repeat  what  I 
have  ahready  said  upon  this  topic. 

In  a  word  ;  no  individual  persecuting  kmg,  and  no  persecu- 
ting power  either  temporal  or  spiritual,  did  or  could  continue  to 
lay  waste,  in  the  manner  described  by  Daniel,  for  the  whole 
period  of  1260  years.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  then,  we  have 
seen  it  to  be  altogether  probable  that  the  numbers  which  he 
employs  (the  70  heptades  of  years  in  9:  24  seq.  excepted),  are 
all  to  be  iiierally  understood. 

In  the  Apocalypse,  however,  we  have  already  seen,  that  all 
the  numbers  which  the  writer  emplojrs,  (the  3^  years  and  the 
1000  years  at  present  excepted),  are  employed  in  a  secondary 
sense,  i.  e*  in  order  to  designate  by  definite  numbers  an  indejimiie 
time,  shorter  or  longer  according  to  the  nature  and  exigencies 
of  the  case.  They  are  neither  to  be  literally  understood,  nor 
r^esentativdy  interpreted,  i.  e.  ias  if  each  day  represented  or 
stood  for  a  year.  Are  the  numbers  3^  and  1000  then,  to  be 
considered  as  exceptions  to  the  general  usage  of  this  writer  ? 
Every  author  has  some  peculiarities  of  his  own ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  these  in  the  writer  of  tlie  Apocalypse,  that  he  uses 
defiaite  numbers  respecting  time  in  a  sense  which  in  some  res- 
pects is  indefinite,  i.  e.  he  employs  them  to  designate  longer  or 
shorter  periods  of  time  in  a  generic  way,  without  intending 
them  to  be  specifically  and  literally  understood. 

Vitringa  seems  plainly  to  have  recognized  the  correctness  of 
this  principle  of  interpretation.  On  Rev.  11:  9,  he  says: 
*^  Temarius  enim  nutnerus  cum  semise  est  tempus  afflictionis  ec* 
clesiae ;  sic  dictum  cum  respeciu  ad  tempus,  temporal  et  dimi- 
dvwn  iemporis  afflictionis  Epiphanicae.*^  Again  on  Rev.  11:2 
(the  42  mcMiths)  he  says  :  ^'ratet  hi«;ce  locis  alludi  ad  tempus 
aliquod  gravissimae  afflictionis  ecclesiae  Judaicae,  quam  religi- 
onis  causa  sustinuit  sub  Antiocho  Epiphane,  quod  apud  Dan- 
iekm  designator  hac  ipsa  phrasi."  Then,  after  saying  that 
reference  is  had  in  this  period  of  SJ  years  to  the  time  of  drought 
in  the  dnys  of  Elijah,  he  goes  on  to  observe :  '^  Existirao  igitur, 
Spirilum  Sanctum,  ubi  afflictionum  testium  veritatis  hoc  tem- 
pore [1260  days]  definit,  nos  magis  voluisse  docere  temporis 
hvjus  QUALiTATEM,  quam  qus  ^uantitatem  .  * . .  Esse  cerivfm 
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tempus,  coDsilio  Dei  exacte  definitum  et  circumscriptuin,  [and 
80  are  all  times  and  seasons]  ;  qualia  fuerunt  tempora  afflio 
tionis  Ahabicae  et  Epiphanicae.  Et  in  hisce^  quidem  putem 
jposse  modegtum  hvjus  prophetiae  interpretem  zuhnstere,  "  Of 
those  who  think  that  2l  definite  juantt ty  of  time  (definite  for  us) 
is  signified,  he  says :"  Lnibens  hie  feram  modestos  ingenii  lusus^ 
qui  conciliari  poterunt  cum  historia."  Whether  he  would  call 
^e  luitu  of  Mede,  Faber,  and  many  others  here,  modestos^  one 
might  indeed  well  doubt. 

Ewald  (Comm.  in  Apoc.  11:  2,)  has  well  stated  the  mean- 
ing of  42  months :  ^<  Spatium  tantum  significat,  ut  non  brevis- 
simi  ita  nee  nimis  longi  temporis.  Septem  enim  annorum  spa* 
tium  cum  Hebraeis  jam  vetustioribus,  spatii  satis  longi  notatio 
sit  vaga  (Judg.  6:  1, 25.  12:  9.  2  Sam.  24: 13,  Ezek;  39:  9)  y 
smores  quidem  post  exilium  Judaei,  spatium  paullo  minus  ex- 
pressuri,  numerum  hunc  sacrum  dividere  consueverunt ;  ita  ut 
m  vita  quoque  vulgari,  tres  anni  cum  semestri,  annorum  aliquot^ 
seu  epatii  temporis  satis  longi^  nee  tainen  nimii,  notatio  esset 
vaga." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  mj  own  views  more  exactiy 
than  Vitringa  and  Ewald  have  done,  in  these  and  similar  de- 
clarations. 

In  Chap.  XII.  of  the  Apocalypse,  we  have  an  account  of  the 
wasting  and  treading  under  foot  die  holy  city  by  the  Grentiles, 
for  42  months,  v.  2.  The  testimony  of  the  two  witnesses  is  also 
to  be  borne,  during  the  same  period,  i.  e.  1260  days,  v.  3.  The 
question  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  is,  whether  this 
period  is  to  be  considered  as  literally  designated ;  or  represent 
tativefy  designated,  i.  e.  one  day  put  for  a  year ;  or,  finally, 
whether  the  period  named  stands  as  a  definite  for  an  indefinite 
time,  according  to  the  views  above  explained. 

Much  depends,  in  respect  to  a  satisfactory  answer,  on  the 
view  taken  of  the  contents  of  the  chapter  in  which  these  de- 
signations of  time  are  made.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  room, 
from  the  nature  of  the  symbols  and  figurative  language  so 
almost  exclusively  employed,  for  hesitation  and  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  a  careful  and  enlightened  interpreter.  But,  consider- 
ing the  specification  made  in  vs.  2  and  8,  viz.,  that  the  holy  city ^ 
the  gredt  city  .  .  .  where  our  Lord  was  crucified^  is  the  place 
where  all  the  things  predicted  in  this  chapter  are  to  happen, 
1  cannot  refi-ain  from  the  belief,  that  the  persecuting  Jewish 
metropolis  is  the  principal  scene  of  the  whole  ;  yet  not  in  such 
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a  sense  as  to  exclude  the  land  of  Palestine,  which  must  sym* 
pathize  and  suffer  with  its  capital.  I  regard  nearljr  the  whole 
of  chapters  yi. — xi.,  as  a  prediction  that  the  Jewish  persecu- 
ting power,  (and  the  Gentile  Roman  power,  which,  although  ar- 
rayed against  the  Jews  in  general,  still  co-operated  with  them  in 
persecuting  Christians),  should  fail  in  their  attempts  to  extinguish 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  which  would  rise  and  triumph  upon  their 
fall  or  ruin.  Principally,  however,  the  Jewish  persecuting 
power  is  regarded  ;  and  the  Roman  or  Gentile  power  comes  ia 
here,  only  so  far  as  it  acted  against  Jewish  Christians  because 
they  were  Hebrews.  As  seen  in  prophetic  vision,  the  unbe- 
lieving city  falls ;  the  church  triumphs ;  and  neither  Jews  nor 
Gentiles  were  able  to  prevent  the  spread,  the  increase,  and  the 
prevalence  of  the  new  religion. 

As  to  the  time  now  in  which  all  this  is  to  take  place,  viz.,  4^ 
mouths  or  1260  days  =  3^  years,  I  must  believe,  that  the  refe- 
rence made  by  this  designation  is  to  the  former  periods  of  af- 
fliction and  distress,  in  the  days  of  Ahab  and  in  the  time  of 
Antiocbus  Epiphanes.  Sufferings  such  as  were  endured  by 
the  Jews  in  those  times  must  come  upon  the  wicked  Jews 

iv.  2),  and  days  like  those  of  Antiocbus,  which  would  clothe 
le  church  in  sack-cloth  (v.  3),  must  come  upon  the  faithful. 
From  the  nature  of  ttie  case,  the  pious  and  impious  must  in 
common  be  involved  in  civil  commotions  and  calamities.  But 
the  church,  even  when  apparently  extinct  for  a  short  time  (1): 
7 — 10),  shall  revive  and  flourish  and  triumph,  (vs.  12 — 19). 
Persecution  by  enemies  domestic  or  foreign,  shall  not  be  aUe 
to  extinguish  it. 

The  period  in  which  all  this  is  to  happen,  I  would  not  limit, 
however,  merely  to  the  seige  and  sacking  of  Jerusalem ;  for  this 
metropolis  is  plainly  a  mere  representative  of  the  land  or  nation 
to  which  it  belongs.  The  whole  signified  is,  that  times  like  the 
3^  years  of  Antiocbus'  persecution  and  wasting  are  to  come^ 
and  to  endure  for  a  considerable  period  ;  yet,  at  last,  persecut- 
ors are  to  be  crushed,  and  the  church  is  to  survive  and  triumph. 
In  chap.  XII.  of  the  Apocalypse  a  new  scene  and  a  new  vi- 
sbn  opens.  The  writer  has  followed  to  the  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  anti-christian  Jewish  power ;  and  now  he  commen- 
ces a  development  of  new  symbols,  by  which  the  anti-christian 
Pagan  power  is  represented  as  being  destroyed.  The  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun,  (the  emblem  of  the  new  reli^on  or  new 
dispensation),  is  presented  as  being  persecuted  by  the  dragon 
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(tbe  emblem  of  Satao  and  his  servants^  and  as  fleeing  for 
safe^  to  the  wilderness  (as  Israel  of  ola  did  from  the  Egyp- 
tian tyrant),  where  she  was  to  continue  1260  days,  i.  e.  3} 
years,  v.  6.  In  12:  14,  the  period  of  the  woman's  retreat  to 
the  wilderness,  is  called  '<  a  time  and  times  and  half  a  time  ;" 
which  is  only  another  mode  of  expresung  the  same  period  as  be- 
fore, i.  e.  42  months* 

Now  as  the  public  ministry  of  Christ,  (who,  I  cannot  well 
doubt,  is  the  child  which  the  woman  is  to  bear,  and  who  is 
caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne,  12:  5),  lasted  about  3^ 
years,  after  which  his  ascension  took  place,  I  should  feel  al- 
most certain  that  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  had  his  eye  up- 
on  this  period  throughout  the  first  half  ot  his  12th  chapter, 
were  it  not  that  the  beast  is  represented  (13:  5)  as  haviog  pow- 
er for  the  same  period,  i.  e.  42  months.  As  this  seems  plainly 
to  mean,  that  the  heathen  civil  persecuting  power  and  heathen 
idolatry  should  continue  during  such  a  period,  while  spiritual 
Jerusalem  is  afflicted,  we  seem  here  to  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
tropical  exegesis  of  the  42  months,  i.  e.  to  construe  it  as  signifying 
an  indefinite  and  connderahle  period.  But  still  I  do  not  feel 
very  confident,  that  this  need  or  ought  to  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  periods  previously  named  in  chap,  xu.,  while  the  sub- 
ject in  some  respects  is  different. 

It  is  not  my  present  design  to  enter  into  a  discussion  respect- 
ing the  specific  objecu  intended  to  be  pourtrayed  by  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse,  in  chapters  XII.  seq.  of  this  peculiar  book. 
Enough,  that  the  3J  years  of  '  the  woman's  retreat  to  the  wil- 
derness' (12:6,  14),  are  the  consequence  of  persecution; 
enough  that  the  beast  which  ^^  makes  war  with  the  saints,  which 
opens  its  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God"  (vs.  6, 7),  has  pow- 
er for  forty-two  months.  Here  is  the  same  reference  as  before, 
to  the  times  of  Antiochus  the  persecutor  ;  and  even  tl)e  very 
language  of  Daniel  respecting  him  is  borrowed.  The  sum  of 
the  whole  is,  then,  that  times  like  those  of  Antiochus  are  to 
come  on  the  church,  through  the  instrumentality  of  heathen 

Ewers,  and  that  fierce  and  bloody  persecution  may  be  expected. 
It  all  will  end,  at  last,  in  the  triumph  of  the  church  and  the 
joniveisal  reign  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

But  suppose  now,  that  1260  literal  years  are  to  be  assumed, 
as  the  period  in  which  the  church  shall  actually  be  in  the  wil- 
derness, driven  from  tbe  society  of  men  and  upheld  as  it  were 
by  special  miraculous  power ;  can  any  one,  without  discdour- 
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kig  historical  iacts,  find  such  a  period  in  past  history  ?  I  cm* 
Dot.  If  I  take,  as  the  terminus  a  quo^  the  famous  periods  so 
often  named  and  insisted  on,  viz.,  603  or  615  A.  D.,  and  count 
1260  years  onward,  I  am  unable  to  find  so  many  yeass  of  per- 
secution and  desolation  of  the  church.  This  oeleiurated  period 
would  end  in  A,  D.  1863  or  1875.  Are  we  then  to  regard  the 
church  as  in  the  wUdeme$s^  ever  sbce  the  glorious  light  of  die 
Reformation  burst  upon  her ;  and  the  beast  and  the  false  pro- 
phet as  possessing  comjdetely  desolating  and  crushing  power 
over  her  ?  Let  the  ends  of  the  earth  respond  to  thb,  to  whitih 
Protestants  have  long  been  sending  the  light  of  salvation.  Let 
Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  America, 
the  isles  of  the  sea,  answer  and  say,  whether  the  beast  and  the 
false  prophet  are  able  to  crush  them  or  send  them  into  the  wil*- 
demess;  or  whether  persecuting  power  bas  not  long  since  be^ 
gun  to  hide  its  head  and  retreat  from  the  predommatii^  influ* 
ence  of  the  church,  which  bids  defiance  to  all  her  enenues! 

Facts  then  oblige  us  to  interpret  the  3}  years  of  the  retreat 
of  the  church  before  heathen  power,  and  the  persecution  uid 
predominance  of  the  beast,  as  not  meaning  1260  years.  Nor 
can  we  well  suppose  that  it  means  literally  but  3^  years.  This 
would  be  equally  at  variance  with  facts,  and  alien  from  the 
U8US  loquendi  of  the  writer.  We  must  therefore  interpret  it,  as 
before,  to  mean  a  comiderable^  yet  not  a  very  long  period. 

Pass  we  on,  now,  to  the  consideration  of  the  1000  years, 
mentioned  in  Rev.  20 : 2 — 7,  during  which  Satan  is  to  be  bound, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  gospel  to  be  universal. 

And  here  permit  me  to  remark,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how 
the  common  proverbial  saying,  <^  A  thousand  years  are  with 
the  Lord  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years"  (2  Pet. 
3 : 8),  can  possibly  have  any  direct  bearing  upon  the  designa- 
tions of  time  in  the  prophecies.  The  simple  object  of  that  say* 
bg  is,  to  declare  that  lapse  of  time  is  no  measure  of  the  divine 
existence  or  purposes ;  or  that  what  may  seem  to  us  as  hag  de* 
lay,  cannot  appear  so  to  the  divine  mind,  whose  thoughts  and 
purposes  are  not  measured  by  the  revolutions  of  time.  If  it  be 
applied  to  measure  the  designations  of  time  in  the  prophecies, 
then  one  day,  instead  of  being  one  year  (as  it  is  usually  reckon- 
ed), might  be  counted  as  a  thousand  years ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  argument  derived  from  it  would  be  equally  good,  to 
prove  that  the  thousand  years  of  the  Millennium  will  amount  af- 
ter all,  to  no  more  than  one  day.    We  may  dismiss  thia  text. 
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tliOTefcM)  as  bfliog)  b  respect  to  Htnitfttkm  of  tim^,  quite  ftmigo 
to  our  present  inquiiy. 

But  what  IS  the  unw  hquendi  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to 
the  number  one  tiiau8and9  A  few  examples  will  shew  its'tfo- 
pioal  or  aeoondaiy  use.  '^  The  Lord  . .  •  make  you  a  thousand 
times  as  many  as  you  are.— God,  who  keepedi  covenant  to  a 
thousand  geneniti<»is«— How  should  one  chase  a  thousand  ?'-^ 
The  word  he  commanded  to  a  thousand  generations. — He  can^ 
not  answer  him  one  of  a  thousand.-^f  there  be  an  interpreter, 
one  of  a  thousand.— ^The  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills  are  mine.—' 
A  day  m  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand. — A  thousand 
shall  fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  band.-^ 
Thou^  he  live  a  thousand  years  twice  told. — One  man  among 
t  thousand  have  I  found.-— Where  were  a  thousand  vines  at  a 
thousand  sihrerlings.— -One  thousand  shall  flee  at  the  rebuke  of 
one. — ^A  little  one  shall  become  a  thousand. — ^The  city  that 
went  out  by  a  thousand.'' 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  then,  than  the  tropical  use  of 
dus  numlm,  i.  e.  than  that  it  stands  for  a  lai^e  and  indefinite 
number.  What  reason  have  we  for  construing  it  otherwise,  in 
respect  to  die  period  of  the  church's  prosperity  ? 

I  know  of  none.  If  the  writer  in  the  Apocalypse  has  not 
elsewhere  usually  employed  numbers,  in  r^pect  to  time,  in  a 
literal  and  definhe  sense,  why  should  we  understand  him  as  hav* 
ing  so  employed  them  here  ?  The  nature  of  the  case  does  not 
decide  in  favour  of  a  literal  sense.  A  long  period  the  writer 
plainly  means  to  designate — a  very  long  one.  Nay,  we  may 
say  in  general,  that  the  period  of  the  church'5  prosperity  is  to ' 
be  as  much  longer  than  that  of  her  adversity,  as  one  thousand 
is  more  than  three  and  a  half.  So  much,  I  think,  we  may  tru- 
hr  gather  fit>m  the  designation.  And  what  a  joyful  prospect 
does  this  disclose !  For  1800  years  the  church  has  been,  now 
and  then,  and  in  many  respects,  in  deep  affliction.  The  beast' 
and  the  false  prophet,  i.  e.  heathenism  and  false  religi(Hi,  stiD 
bear  sway  over  more  than  three  quarters  of  our  ruined  race. 
But  the  time  of  deliverance,  as  we  would  hope,  draws  near. 
And  when  it  comes,  if  the  prosperity  and  universal  sway  of 
Christianity  is  to  continue  as  much  lomger  than  the  days  of  op* 
pression  and  contest,  as  1000  exceeds  3},  then  will  it  be  true 
mdeed,  that  the  seed  of  the  woman  will  bruise  the  serpent's 
head.  Then  will  it  prove  to  be  fully  true,  that  the  triumphs  of 
redeeming  kyve  will  Ining  home  to  ^ory  such  multitudes  of  our 
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ruined  race,  that  the  number  who  may  BbbHj  peiifib,  will, 
scarcely  be  thought  of,  in  comparison  with  the' countless  myriads 
of  those  who  will  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and  everlasting  joy 
upon  their  heads.  O  glorious  triumph  of  redeeming  grace! 
Blessed  victory,  achieved  by  the  great  Captam  of  our  Salvation 
— worthy  of  that  blood  which  has  been  shed  to  accomplish  it ; 
worthy  of  him  who  laid  aside  divine  majesty  to  dwell  in  dust, 
that  he  might  accomplish  the  purposes  of  his  everlasting  love 
and  mercy !  Shout  for  joy,  ye  redeemed,  with  crowns  and 
robes  of  white  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb !  Break 
ibrth  into  strains  of  ceaseless  praise,  ye  redeemed  on  earth,  at 
the  boundless  triumphs  achieved  by  Jesus'  blood  ! 

I  ask  now  the  humble  Christian,  whose  heart  beats  high  at 
such  a  prospect — Is  this  construing  away  the  prophecies  of  that 
blessed  book,  which  inspires  him  with  courage  and  with  hope  ? 
Or  is  it  giving  to  the  consolatory  words  of  Jesus  a  meaning 
which  no  language  is  fully  adequate  to  express — filling  this  pro- 
phecy with  all  the  fulness  of  God  ?  Let  those  judge,  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  feel,  and  I  ask  for  nothing  more.  Such 
will  perceive,  that  the  promise  made  from  the  beginning,  that 
the  seed  of  the  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  can  be 
carried  into  full  accomplishment  only  in  some  way  like  that 
which  has  now  been  pointed  out. 

To  every  devoted  disciple  of  the  Saviour,  i^hose  heart's  desire 
and  daily  prayer  to  God  is,  that  his  kingdom  may  come,  I 
would  say :  Never  occupy  your  precious  time  in  seeking  out 
some  possible  sense  of  the  Apocalypse,  by  giving  it  a  literal 
mterpretauon.  I  might  even  say,  ^  The  letter  killeth,  but  the 
spirit  maketh  alive.'  On*  earth  there  is  not  a  book  which  has 
in  it  more  of  the  soul  of  prophetic  poetry,  than  the  Apocalypse. 
Are  the  rules  of  tame  and  simple  prose,  then,  to  be  made 
the  measure  of  thb  book?  It  is  even  an  exegetical> heresy  to 
believe  that  they  should  be  so  applied. 

Listen  not,  I  say  again  to  the  humble  Christian,  to  those  who 
would  fain  persuade  you  that  the  exact  year  is  defined  by  the 
seer  of  Patmos,  when  the  cross  shall  triumph  through  the 
whole  earth.  Of  what  avail,  then,  would  all  efiforts  be,  that 
might  be  made  before  the  predicted  period  ?  This  is  an  in- 
terpretation which  settles  down  tlie  church  upon  her  lees,  until 
the  destined  year  shall  be  ushered  in.  So  the  great  Head  of 
the  Church  does  not  design  to  deal  with  his  people. 
.  To  his  infant  church  he  refused  to  disclose  the  exact  times, 
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when  even  the  anti-christian  Jewish  power  of  their  day  should 
fall.  He  meant  that  all  his  followers  should  stand  continually 
•n  their  guard,  and  keep  in  the  attitude  of  watching  and  pray- 
ing ;  that  they  should  cherish  a  continual  sense  of  their  depen- 
dance  on  him.  Why  should  he  alter  his  discipline  at  the  present 
time  ?  Why  should  Christians  be  made  to  believe,  that  before 
1840,  or  1847,  or  1866,  or  1875,  or  at  any  other  definite 
perbd,  no  eflbrts  will  avail  to  bring  in  the  Jews  with  the  ful- 
ness of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  God?  They  should 
not  so  believe.  The  Millennium  will  come  when  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus  will  do  their  duty.  That  is  the  true  Christian 
faith  which  believes  this,  and  puts  the  principle  in  practice. 
Speculation  and  arithmetical  calculations  about  times  and  sea- 
sons, are  not  to  convert  tiie  world  ;  they  have  little  or  no  ten- 
dency to  do  it  But  a  belief  that  "  he  who  shall  come,  will 
come  and  will  not  tarry,"  yea,  that  he  vfiU  come  just  as  soon 
as  Christians  are  prepared  to  receive  him  ;  this  is  a  faith  that 
would  produce  much  uruit.  It  would  rouse  a  slumbering  world 
to  action.'  It  would  proclaim  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  to  every 
creature; it  would  cause  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  see  the  sal- 
vation of  our  God.  Let  this  faith  pervade  the  bosom  of  every 
disciple  of  Jesus  and  animate  his  eflbrts,  and  there  would  soon 
be  aboundmg  joy  among  the  sons  of  light,  over  penitent  and  re- 
turning sinners.  Heaven  aboye  and  earth  beneath  would  soon 
begin  the  awful-— the  delightful  song,  Alleluia,  for  thk 
Lord  God*  omnipotent  rkigneth  ! 
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ABTIOLE  IIL 
Us^  or  TH«  Particle  '*1NA  ik  the  NewvTestameitp. 

Br  J.  A.  R.  TtttnovB,  Ut«  Prof,  of  Thaol.  Id  tlM  DaivtraHy  of  UMe.  TMlMtfd 
frpoi  the  Latio,  and  aooompanied  with  an  introdiwlion  aqd  notef,  bj  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of 
Saered  Lft.  la  the  Tlieol.  8em.  Aadorer. 

tKTtODirOTORT  BUfARMt  BT  THB  TBARSLATOR. 

[  The  author  of  the  followiog  piece  has  already  been  com- 
mended to  the  notice  of  our  pubKc,  by  an  introduction  to  An. 
V,  (p.  160)  of  the  firsf" volume  of  this  work,  writften  by  its 
hte  editor,  Professor  Robinson.  A  somewhat  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  writings  of  Professor  Tittmann  has  brou^t 
me  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  able,  sober,  and  impartiaJ 
critics  on  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  that  Germany 
has  of  late  produced.  He  has  left  nothing  behind  him  which 
I  have  seen,  that  will  not  abundantly  repay  perusal,  imd  even 
study ;  which  is  more  than  can  be  truly  said  of  most  writers,  in 
any  age  or  country. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  peruse  such  of  his  works  as  have 
appeared  in  Englirii,  and  on  very  important  subjects  oonneeted 
with  criticism,  is  referred  to  Vol.  I.  p.  160.  seq.,  p.  464  eeq. 
Vol.  III.  p.  45  seq. 

It  requires,  indeed,  some  knowledge  of  criticism,  in  order  to 
understand  and  relish  the  works  of  this  writer.  But  those  who 
have  such  knowledge,  will  empby  their  time  in  a  very  profita* 
ble  manner  by  studying  them.  Acuteness,  sound  judgment,  un- 
common powers  of  nice  discrimination,  together  with  grammat* 
ical  and  exegetical  tact,  abound  in  them  all.  The  student  who 
aims  at  solid  phiIol<^cal  acquisition,  such  as  the  present 
times  demand,  should  number  the  works  of  Tittmann  among  his 
text-books. 

Sacred  literature  has,  not  long  since,  been  called  to  mourn 
the  too  early  death  of  this  distinguished  critic.  The  piece 
which  follows  is  a  posthumous  publication ;  as  the  title  indi- 
cates. The  importance  of  the. subject  which  it  discusses,  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  in.a  proper  manner,  at  first,  by  a  cursory 
reader;  and  it  may  therefore  be  proper,  to  premise  a  few 
things  in  the  way  of  explanation. 
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The  use  and  signifioation  of  the  partides  in  Greek,  onoe  a 
subject  of  little  mterest  and  attentioQ  among  l^icographera 
and  grammarians,  has  come  at  length,  and  vorj  justly,  to  occupy 
sw  high  and  commanding  place  in  criticism.  One  important 
ground  of  preference,  which  the  great  lexicon  of  Passow 
has  over  all  other  Greek  lexicons,  is  the  special  attention  that 
the  author  of  it  has  paid  to  the  development  of  the  powers  and 
uses  of  the  Greek  particles.  The  old  work  of  Hoogeveen  on 
this  subject,  which  occupies  many  hundreds  of  quarto  pages, 
contains  a  great  mass  of  matter,  and  is  the  result  of  more  than 
Herculean  labour.  But  the  critical  student  finds,  after  all,  so 
Utile  of  order,  method,  phik>sopby  of  language,  nice  gramma- 
tical discrimination,  and  other  qualities  of  tbk  nature  now  so 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  present  state  of  Greek  crittoism, 
that  be  is  apt  soon  to  grow  weary  of  consulting  this  Thesigurm. 
Good  use  may  be  made  of  it,  however,  in  the  selection  of  ex- 
amples, by  a  student  who  already  possesses  the  power  of  dis^ 
crimination ;  but  Hoogeveen  would  hardly  be  a  safe  guide 
for  one  who  has  yet  to  acquire  such  a  power. 

Devarius  on  tke  Greek  ParticUsj  is  a  small  work.  It  has, 
however,  some  claims  to  respectful  mention.  The  larger  work 
of  Vigerus  de  Idiotitmis  lAng.  Qraecae^  is  well  known  even  in 
this  country,  and  has  beoome  common,  particularly  by  means  of 
the  abridged  form  in  whicb  it  has  lately  appeared  m  England. 
Hermann,  in  his  German  edition  of  the  work,  has  made  many 
iipportant  corrections,  and  supplied  some  new  and  important 
matter*  But  after  all,  the  new  patches  will  hardly  suit  well 
the  eld  garment,  b  this  case.  The  real  fact  is,  that  Vigerus, 
like  Hoogeveen,  has  become  in  a  measure  antiquated.  The  old 
manner  pf  dividmg  and  subdividing  the  meaning  of  words,  (un- 
til, by  ramification  which  is  almost  without  measure  or  bounds, 
the  sight  of  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  and  the  proper 
pound  of  its  derived  significations  are  wholly  obscured  or  bst), 
IS  the  one  which  Vigerus  folbws  throughout.  In  this  way, 
one  might  almost  say,  it  is  easy  deducere  aliquid  ex  alimto. 
So  baa  Sohleusoer  often  done,  b  his  lexicon  of  the  New  Tes- 
tameet ;  which  still  is  a  work  that  contains  much  that  is  valua*- 
Ue»  An  erroneous  taste  in  matters  of  this  kind,  was  intitodueed 
by  a  few  sucb  works  as  Hoogeveen,  Vigerus,  and  others  of  sim- 
ilar character,  whicb  greatly  injured  most  of  the  later  lexicog- 
raphers and  critics  in  regard  to.  their  method  of  treating  the 
Greek  particles,  until  within  a  few  years.    A  very  di&rent 
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school  is  now  risbg  up  under  the  influence  of  such  works  as  those 
of  Passow,  Hermann,  Matthiae,  Buttmann,  Winer,  and  others; 
which  bids  fair  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  long  neglected  sub- 
ject of  those  litde  words,  that  have  often  and  appropriately 
been  named  the  joints  and  bands  €f  discourse. 

On  the  use  of  a  particle  very  often  depends  the  whole  turn 
and  mode  of  a  writer  or  speaker's  meaning  or  reasoning ;  yea, 
the  main  object  of  xhe  discourse  itself.  For  an  example  let  us 
take  the  word  iva ;  of  which  Tittmann  has  so  copiously,  ably, 
and  satisfactorily  discoursed,  in  the  following  pages. 

The  evangelist  Matthew,  in  chap.  1 :  18-— 21,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  an  angel's  prediction  in  respect  to  the  supernatural 
conception  and  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  also  of  the  reason  assigned 
by  the  angel  why  the  Saviour's  name  should  be  called  Jesus. 
At  the  close  of  this  account  the  evangelist  adds :  ^*  Now  all  this 
was  done,  iVa  nktjgm^  to  gfi&iv  n.  r.  A,  that  it  might  be  fid^ 
filled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lo)rd,  by  the  prophet,  saying': 
Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  Son,"  etc.  This  is 
one  form  in  which  «Va  nhiQw^rj  maybe  translated,  and  is  trans- 
lated in  our  common  version.  But  here,  and  in  many  other  of 
the  like  passages,  a  serious  and  very  important  question  arises, 
viz.,  whether  the  phrase  <Va  nXfu^^tj  x.  t.  X,  is  not  susceptible 
of  another  translation,  and  one  which  is  justified  both  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  by  the  signification  of  the  pardcie  iVct.  On 
this  question  depends  the  whole  tenor  or  aspect  of  the  evange- 
list's assertion.  As  it  stands  translated  above,  (which  is  the 
form  of  our  common  version),  the  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  the 
greatest  events  which  ever  happened  in  our  lower  world,  viz., 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  also  the  occurrences  connected  with  it,  all 
took  place  in  order  that 9  or  for  the  purpose  that,  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  ^7  :14)  might  be  fldfilled.  But  here  the  reflecting 
reader  will  be  constrained  to  pause  and  ask :  ^  What,  dien  f  Was 
it  not  to  redeem  a  world  in  ruin,  that  the  Saviour's  miraculous 
birth  and  the  events  accompanying  it  took  place,  rather  than 
merely  to  accomplish  the  prediction  of  Isaiah  ?'  The  proper  an- 
swer to  this  question  may  undoubtedly  be,  that  both  of  the  pur- 
poses named  were  to  be  accomplished  by  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
The  world  was  to  be  redeemed,  and  prophecy  was  also  to  be 
fulfilled.  But  the  great  and  ultimate  end  must  be,  thc  re- 
DKMPTioN  OF  MANKIND.  The  Other,  viz.,  the  ftjdfihnent  of  the 
particular  prophecy  in  question,  was  altogether  subordinate  and 
merely  prqfaratory.     It  was  indeed  the  design  of  heaven,  that 
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when  a  prediction  had  been  uttered  respecting  the  birth  of  a 
Saviour  and  the  manner  of  it^  that  nothing  should  be  lacking  in 
respect  to  the  accomplislunent  of  this  prediction.  But  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  great,  the  unspeakably  important  event  of  the  in- 
carnation of  Jesus,  was  simply  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  which 
designated  the  manner  of  his  birth — ^would  be  a  supposition 
which  seems  to  cover  with  darkness  the  wise  and  benevolent 
purposes  of  Heaven  in  the  redemption  of  man,  and  to  limit  them 
to  the  production  of  an  event,  which  (although  of  high  interest 
as  a  display  of  miraculous  power)  would  be,  or  rather  would 
thus  be  represented  as  being,  of  but  litde  importance  in  odier 
respects. 

Yet  if,  as  some  critics  strenuously  maintain,  iva  means  and 
can  mean  only  in  order  tkat^  to  the  end  that^  for  the  sake  or 
purpose  of  we  seem  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  embarrassment 
which  such  a  representation  would  occasion.  If  the  tdic  use 
only  of  this  particle  is  an  invariable  and  necessary  idiom  of  the 
Greek,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  escape  there  can  be  from  the 
conclusion,  that  the  evangelist  has  reasoned,  or  at  any  rate  ex- 
pressed himself,  in  such  a  way,  that  we  must  necessarily  educe 
from  him  the  sentiment  which  has  already  been  stated  above. 

If  the  reader  is  at  any  loss  to  know  what  the  telic  (r^Aixi?) 
use  of  iva  means,  he  may  at  once  be  satisfied  from  such  exam- 
ples as  the  following  :  ti  noirjaw^  iva  ix^  (ooijv  aidviov  ;  '  What 
shall  I  do,  in  order  that,  or  to  the  end  that^  I  may  have  eternal 
life  ?  ''JSneioup  tovs  ox^ovg,  Yva  ahriomviai  BaQ^afipii^,  They 
persuaded  the  multitude,  in  order  that  they  should  make  re- 
quest for  [the  release  ofj  Barabbas.'  Here,  and  so  in  most 
cases,  iW  is  te/ic,  i.  e.  it  points  to  the  end  or  object  to  be  at- 
tained,  viz.,  attained  by  that  which  is  related  as  said  or  done  m 
the  context  which  precedes  it.  This  use  is  so  frequent,  that 
the  reader  may  every  where  find  examples  to  the  purpose. 

But  is  ipa  Umited  to  this  sense  only  ?  A  question  which  is 
answered  in  a  satisfactory  and  masterly  way,  in  the  following 
pages.  I  cannot  but  believe  and  trust,  that  this  question  is  now 
put  to  final  rest,  by  this  efi&rt  of  Tittmann.  * 

The  amount  of  what  he  has  here  done,  is  to  shew  that  «Va 
not  unfrequendy,  even  in  the  classics^  bears  the  same  sense  as 
mai€j  viz.,  so  that,  quo  fit,  or  as  oiV,  that.  If  this  be  satisfac- 
torily made  out,  then  it  follows,  that  we  may  translate  Iva  nktj- 
gn^fj  X.  r.  K,  by  the  phrase  so  that  there  should  or  might  be  an 
accomplishment ;  so  that  [this  or  that  prediction]  might  ot  should 
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befidfiUed,  etc.  Let  the  reader  who  wishes  to  consider  tine 
subject  duly,  consult  and  carefully  examine  and  weigh  the  fol* 
lowing  passages,  where  such  a  formula  is  employed ;  viz.  Matt* 
2  :  15>  (23.)  4  :  14.  (8  j  17.  12 :  17.  13  :  35^  21 :  4.  26  :  56. 
27  :  35  (in  the  text,  recept)  Mark  14 :  49.  John  12 :  36.  13  2 
18.  15':  25.  17 :  12.  18  :  9.  19 :  24,  28,  36.  The  instances 
bcluded  in  parentheses,  have  onmg  instead  of  ipa^  which  is  an 
equivalent.  These  and  the  like  passages  will  shew,  that  the 
use  of  ipa  in  the  sense  of  so  ihat^  tnatf  must  almost  of  necessity 
be  conceded.  Tittmann,  however,  has  done  all  which  needs  to 
be  done,  to  show  that  this  use  may  properly,  and  often  must, 
be  conceded. 

This  sec^dary  use  of  tva  in  the  sense  of  tiats,  is  technically 
called  ecbatic  (fx^atixij)^  i,  e.  that  which  designates  the  end  or 
event  which  is  acttmlly  accomplished;  from  e%fiaivo>  or  in  fist" 
a^).  The  difference  between  the  tdic  and  ecbatic  sense  of 
<Va,  e.  g.  in  the  example  taken  from  Matt.  1:  22  above,  is  so 
great,  that  an  entirely  difierent  turn  is  given  to  the  whole  sen- 
timent by  means  of  it.  If  we  say:  All  this  took  places  in 
ORDER  THAT  what  wos  spokcn  by  Isaiah  might  be  Jriljiuedj  this  is 
representing  the  events  themselves  that  are  spoken  of,  as  taking 
place  in  subordination  to  the  prophecy,  and  merely  or  princi- 
pally in  order  to  fulfil  it.  But  if  we  say :  All  this  took  places 
so  THAT  the  prediction  by  Isaiah  was,  or  should  be,  futfiUed^ 
then  we  merely  affirm  that  the  modus  of  the  events  was  such, 
that  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy  was  accomplished  by  it ;  while  at 
the  same  time,  the  events  themselves  might  have  an  unspeak- 
ably higher  end  in  view. 

To  such  importance  do  some  words,  often  reputed  small  add 
unimportant,  frequently  rise.  This  may  serve,  then,  to  cast 
strong  light  on  the  bad  consequences  which  ensue,  by  negli- 
gence of  lexicographers  and  critics  with  respect  to  such  words ; 
•—a  practice  frequent  indeed,  but  deeply  to  be  lamented,  and 
deserving  of  most  serious  disapprobation. 

I  must  make  one  remark  more  on  the  formula  'iva  nXtj^m&fif 
in  regard  to  its  ecbatic  use.  It  has  been  questioned,  whether 
the  Subjunctive  mode  after  iva  can  be  rendered  in  any  other 
way  than  as  having  ^future  sense.  The  answer  to  this  might 
be,  that  the  Present  and  Aorists  of  the  Subjunctive,  as  is  now 
fiilly  conceded  by  the  best  grammarians,  do  not  of  themselves 
mark  any  tense,  but  depend  for  tbehr  sense  in  this  respect,  on 
the  Indicative  which  may  precede  them,  or  on  the  sense  de- 
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numded  by  the  nature  of  the  passage.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
fact  with  all  the  derived  or  secondary  modes,  viz.,  the  Opt., 
Imper.,  and  Infinitive.     See  N.  Test.  Grammar,  §  51.  2. 

The  student,  then,  who  becomes  satisfied  of  the  ecbatic  use 
of  iPtt,  might  translate  i'm  nXiigw^^  by  the  phrase,  so  that 
there  was  an  accomplishment ;  so  thai  it  wasJuljUledf  which  etc. 
This  many  have  done.  But  ahhough  it  seems  to  hegrammati' 
ea%  lawful  to  do  so,  yetitjs  unnecessary,  in  this  case,  to  depart 
so  far  firom  the  more  usual  and  classical  sense  of  iva.  Thus  much 
can  be  safely  averred,  viz.,  that  the  accoipplishment  of  prophecy, 
whether  viewed  as  an  event  (i.  e.  viewed  ecbaticcuiy)^  or  as 
a  purpose  or  end  (  i.  e.  in  a  telic  way),  was  still  somethingyii- 
ture — in  the  order  of  things  and  in  the  mind  of  the  writer — ^to 
the  events  themselves  which  happened.  Fulfilment,  at  least  in 
the  order  of  our  conceptions  respecting  it,  succeeded  the  events 
by  which  it  was  brought  about.  It  is  therefore  nearer  to  the 
natural  order  of  thought,  in  the  present  case,  to  translate  iva 
nXfiQto{y^  by  the  phrase,  so  that  it  might  or  should  he  fidfiUed, 
which  etc. 

I  apprehend,  moreover,  that  such  a  mode  of  translation  ex- 
presses, more  nearly  than  the  other  proposed  method,  the  true 
sense  of  the  original  Greek.  The  writer  means  to  say,  if  I 
rightly  understand  him,  that  it  was  so  ordered  on  the  part  of 
heaven,  that  the  events  of  Jesus'  birth  should  fulfil  the  prophe- 
cy of  the  old  Testament.  Design  or  purpose  I  cannot  think  to 
be  wholly  left  out  of  sight  or  excluded.  But  to  say  that  the 
telic  use  of  'iva  here  is  exclusive,  would  be  to  affirm  a  posidon 
little  short  of  monstrous.  On  the  other  hand,  to  affirm  that 
the  modus  in  quo  of  Jesus'  birth  was  so  arranged  on  the  part  of 
heaven,  as  that  it  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Isaiah,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing,  and  is  the  very  one,  I  apprehend,  which  the  evan- 
gelist meant  to  assert.  Accordingly,  when  we  translate  tpa 
nXfigw^^  by  the  phrase,  so  that  it  should  lefidfitted^  or  so  that 
it  might  be  fulfilled,  we  give,  as  nearly  as  our  language  will  per- 
mit, the  true  sense  of  the  original. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  making  the  reader  understand  the 
main  object  of  Prof.  Tittmann  in  the  following  dissertation,  I 
trust  he  will  have  the  patience  to  read  or  rather  to  study  him 
through,  with  care  and  diligence.  To  speak  oi patience,  indeed, 
when  such  efibrts  as  this  arepresentect  to  our  examination,  is 
ahnost  to  abuse  the  word.    The  spirit  of  a  philologbt  will  drink 
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ia  the  whole,  as  a  delicious  draught  which  quenches  a  thirst 
lone  felty  but  perhaps  never  before  fully  satisfied. 

1  add  only,  that  the  ecbaiic  use  of  iVa  was  first  seriously  call- 
ed in  question,  I  believe,  by  Lehmann,  (ad  Lucian  I.  P*  '71)« 
Fritsche  next  contended  against  it,  in  Excursus  I.  ad  Comm. 
in  Matt. ;  then  Beyer,  in  Kritisch.  Journal,  IV.  p.  418  seq. 
Winer,  in  his  N.  Test.  Grammar,  edit.  3d,  p.  382,  admits  the 
possibility  of  the  edmtic  use ;  but  he  contends  that  it  has  been 
earned  a  great  deal  too  far ;  and  he  denies  that  it  is  admissible 
in  the  formula  tVa  nkfigoii^^y  p.  385.  He  says  that  the  mean- 
ing may  be  thus  given :  ''God  has  foretold  that  this  should 
happen ;  and  since  the  divine  predictions  must  be  true,  it  could 
not  be  otherwise  than  that  this  should  take  place."  But  ad- 
mitting that  all  this  is  implied  in  the  formula  iva  nXtjgtodti,  still 
this  meaning  is  not  at  all  excluded  by  the  ecbatic  sense  of  iVa. 
At  the  same  time,  to  suppose  the  telic  use  of  'iva  in  all  the  cases 
where  this  formula  occurs,  would  be  making  a  supposition  of  a 
state  of  ignorance  as  to  the  nature  of  language,  or  else  of  a  state 
of  mind  among  the  evangelists  and  other  sacred  writers,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  irreconcileable  with  that  knowledge 
and  dlumination  which  they  every  where  disclose.  It  would  be 
representing  the  main  object  of  the  New  Dispensation,  of  which 
the  Old  was  a  mere  type  and  shadow,  to  be  the  accomplish- 
ment of  predictions  and  types  and  symbols,  rather  than  the  re- 
demption of  a  world.  So  much  does  the  sense  of  the  so  called 
Utile  words  influence  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures.  Let  the 
reader  of  the  New  Testament  beware  how  he  deems  any  word 
of  it  to  be  little  ;  and  let  him  learn  duly  to  estimate  such  ef- 
forts as  the  following,  which  settle  long  contested  and  doubtful 
questions,  with  which  the  meaning  of  many  an  important  pas- 
sage of  Scripture  is  intimately  connected. 

1  have  only  to  add,  that  in  translating  the  following  pages,  I 
have,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  used  the  liberty  of  breaking  up 
the  protracted  paragraphs  (so  common  among  the  German 
writers),  and  followed,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  lucid  exhibition 
and  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  reader,  even  by  Tittmann. 
In  some  cases  I  have  divided  one  sentence  into  two,  tluree,  or  even 
four,  ibr  the^  same  reason.  I  have  omitted  some  few  remarks 
made  by  the  author  merely  ob  iter,  which  are  in  a  good  meas- 
ure fbreiga  to  the  discussion,  and  of  no  advantage  in  order  to 
undeMand  it.     The  Greek  which  Tittmann  has  quoted  in  full, 
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without  any  translation,  I  have  quoted  iii  the  text  ool^  so  &r 
as  the  citation  of  the  Greek  words  bears  direcdj  on  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration ;  but  I  have  thrown  the  original  into  the 
margin.  Not  having  all  the  original  authors  at  hand,  and  ma- 
ny of  the  passages  quoted  being  taken  out  of  context  impor- 
tant to  its  illustration,  I  do  not  feel  quite  certain  that  I  have 
in  all  cases  given  the  exact  shade  of  meaning  as  to  every  word  ; 
but  if  I  have  failed  here,  the  reader  will  receive  no  prejudice 
from  it,  so  far  as  the  object  of  the  following  essay  is  concer- 
ned. The  illustrations  are  still  plain,  inte£gible,  and  valid, 
whether  all  the  words  that  are  more  distantly  connected  are 
very  exacdy  rendered  or  not. 

There  are,  after  all,  some  few  places  of  the  Latin  original 
of  Tittmann  to  which  I  shall  advert  in  the  notes,  that  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand.  The  words  I  can  easily  translate  in  a  literal 
way.  But  the  reasoning  of  the  author  seems  to  be  expres- 
sed in  terms,  that  will  not  appear,  at  least  to  most  readers, 
as  bebg  very  intelligible.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  in  me,  and 
not  in  the  author.  If  it  be  so,  the  reader,  by  recurring  to  the 
original,  may  correct  me. 

I  have  given  Vifree  translation,  in  order  to  bring  the  costume 
of  the  piece  as  near  to  the  English  fashion  as  might  safely  be 
done.  In  some  cases  I  have  added  epexegetical  clauses,  in 
order  to  render  the  meaning  more  plain  to  the  cursory  reader. 
In  no  case  have  I  willingly  or  consciously  departed  from  the 
meaning  of  the  original,  or  withheld  any  thing  important  to  the 
object  of  the  piece.    Tb.] 


Use  or  "iNui  iw  the  N.  T«btamint. 

It  is  new  generally  conceded,  that  the  usus  ioquendi^  al- 
though not  destitute  of  some  fixed  and  certain  principles,  has  a 
very  free  scope  in  every  language.  But  though  the  most  learn- 
ed philologists  teach  us,  that  a  great  part  of  the  hermeneutic 
art  consists  in  paying  a  proper  attention  to  this,  yet  I  have  often 
wondered  how  it  should  come  about,  since  it  is  universally  al- 
lowed that  the  usus  loquendi  is  diverse  not  only  at  different 
times  when  a  language  is  a  living  One,  but  even  among  individ- 
ual writers,  that  still,  in  those  very  books  which  of  all  are  the 
most  diligently  studied,  many  things  should  yet  be  found  i^ch 
seem  to  be  dubious  and  uncertam. 
Of  late,  the  interpreters  of  the  New  Testament  are  all  agreed^ 
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that  for  the  explanation  of  particular  words  and  phrases  in  a 
manner  that  accords  with  the  sense  of  their  authors^  neither  the 
most  sharp-sighted  search  after  Hebraisms,  nor  comparison  of  the 
Alexandrme  Version,  nor  the  somewhat  dubioys  discovery  of 
Hellenism,  suffices.  Many,  however,  and  even  some  lexico- 
graphers well  versed  in  making  out  the  signification  of  particn- 
lar  words,  either  regard  the  usut  loquendi  of  authors  belonging 
to  a  golden  age  as  their  only  standard,  or,  like  a  ship  upon  the 
rocks,  they  stick  fest  upon  grammatical  precepts.  In  this  way 
it  comes,  since  no  meaning  of  a  word  seems  to  them  to  be  cor- 
rect unless  it  is  one  which  can  be  found  in  the  best  writers,  that 
they  either  find  much  fault,  in  their  commentaries  on  the  New 
Testament,  with  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  writers,  or  they 
leave  the  true  sense  in  doubt ;  while  some  appear  to  teach,  with 
more  caution,  that  this  and  that  word  hsLS  properly  only  this  and 
another  meaning,  but  yet  in  sach  and  such  a  passage  it  has  actually 
a  somewhat  di&rent  sense.  As  this  must  often  happen,  imo- 
much  as  idbms  are  frequently  blended  in  the  usus  kxjQendi,  ^o 
it  will  be  particularly  frequent  b  those  parts  of  spe^  whose 
sway  in  every  language  is  somewhat  unlimited,  and  whose  in- 
terpretation is  very  difficult.  I  refer  now  to  the  particles,  the 
use  of  which  in  the  N.  Test,  seems  to  differ  so  much  ftom  the 
manner  of  the  best  classical  writers.  There  is  so  great  an  affinity, 
or  alliance  {logioal^e  may  call  it),  between  many/^arttdes,  that, 
although  their  meaning  cannot  be  changed  into  that  of  an  Oppo- 
site kind,  and  although  those  who  write  and  speak  with  accura- 
cy ought  nicely  to  distinguish  them,  still  they  may,  without  com- 
mitting any  error,  be  exchanged  in  accordance  with  the  di^rent 
methods  in  which  a  subject  is  conceived  of. 

As  I  have  been  lately  engaged  b  writing  upon  the  Synonymes 
of  the  New, Testament,  it  is  my  present  intention  to  say  some- 
tbbg  eoQceming  certvin  synonymous  particles  ;  tesjpecting  the 
use  of  which  in  the  New  Testament,  all  know  that  a  great  con- 
test has  existed  among  the  interpreters  of  the  sacred  books, 
which  is  not  settled  even  at  the  present  time. 

The  particles  to  which  I  now  refer,  are, 

lya'  oncog*  cog'  coots.^ 

I  have  no  apprehension  that  any  one  will  affirm  the  significa- 

*  All  these  Tittmann  treats  of  and  compares  together  ;  hut  the  de- 
sign of  the  present  essay  is  merely  to  treat  of  7ya  ;  which  involves  by 
far  the  most  interesting  questions  and  the  greatest  difficulties. — Ta. 
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tion  of  these  particles  to  be  so  different,  that  they  can  never  be 
regarded  as  synonymous.  ''Jva  designates  the  end  or  cause  on 
account  of  which  any  thing  takes  place ;  iinmg  suggests  to  the 
mind  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  accomplished  ^  oian  de- 
notes the  effent,  because  the  particle  tig  is  properly  employed 
in  the  c&mparison  of  like  things ,  and  therefore  ciatf  designates 
an  event  or  effect  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
some  antecedent.  Now  the  notion^c^e^t^,  end,  manner  ofae^ 
compUshing  the  end,  and  of  the  event  itself,  are  so  related  that, 
as  in  fact  we  can  scarcely  distinguish  them  in  thought,  so  in 
speaking  they  are  easily  commuted  for  each  other.  This,  then, 
is  the  very  reason  why  they  are  sometimes  to  be  reputed  as  sy- 
nonymes ;  for  unless  they  agreed  in  some  meaning  common  to 
all,  they  could  not  be  exchanged  for  each  other.  Inasmuch, 
moreover,  as  this  is  the  nature  of  synonymes,  that  they  refer  a 
common  notion  of  the  same  thing  to  different  modes  of  it,  it  fol- 
lows that  conjunctions  also,  which  designate  the  various  modes 
of  the  same  condition  in  which  two  things  associated  are  coti- 
ceived  of^  ought  to  be  regarded  as  synonymous. 

The  conjunctions  of  which  I  speak  agree  in  this,  viz.,  that 
they  designate  connexion,  i.  e.  causal  conjunction  ;  for  they 
unite  the  notbns  of  two  things,  the  one  of  which  is  regarded  as 
being  a  cause  of  the  other.  But  as  in  every  proposition  a  sub- 
ject is  connected  with  some  predicate  ;  so  in  those  sentences 
m  which  a  causal  connection  of  two  things  is  indicated,  it  is  in 
such  a  way,  as  that  in  one  the  cause  of  the  other  is  suggested. 

The  manner  of  sentences  which  belong  to  this  species,  may 
be  two-fold  ;  for  the  cause  may  be  conceived  of  as  being  in  the 
subject,  or  as  being  in  the  predicate.  If  the  cause  is  regarded 
as  being  in  the  predicate,  then  the  conjunction  indicates  the 
thing,  on  account  of  which  that  which  is  conceived  of  as  being 
in  the  subject  either  took  place  or  might  have  taken  place.  But 
if  the  cause  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  subject  of  the  sentence, 
the  conjunction  indicates  that  the  cause  is  in  the  subject  why 
any  partk^ular  thing  did  or  could  take  place.* 

*  This  is  expressed  with  sufficient  abatractntss.  The  meauing  is, 
that  in  a  sentence  with  iVo,  etc.,  between  its  several  parts,  if  the  svhjeet 
of  the  sentence  indicates  cause,  then  the  predicate  will  indicate  the 
^ect,  and  the  conjunction  between  them  (lOfa)  is  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  predicate  indicates  the  catwe, 
then  the  subject  must  exhibit  the  effed,  and  the  conjunction  must  be 
adapted  to  designate  such  a  connection  between  the  two.     The  rela- 
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To  my  mind  the  office  of  all  the  ^usar  conjunctions  seems 
to  be  only  two-fold  ;  viz.,  they  either  show  that  the  cause  of  a 
thing  is  in  the  subject,  or  else  in  the  predicate.  Consequently 
if  a  cause  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  subject,  the  conjunction  in- 
dicates that  the  effect  is  in  the  predicate  ;  but  if  the  cause  is  re- 
garded as  being  in  the  predicate,  then  what  is  done  or  effected 
is  designated  by  the  subject.  Now  since  the  cause  must  be 
conceived  of  as  preceding  that  of  which  it  is  the  cause,  i.  e.  the 
efiect,  while  the  leading  idea  is  still  contained  in  the  subject,  it 
follows,  that  the  cause  which  is  regarded  as  being  in  the  predi- 
cate, must  be  conceived  of  as  the  object  on  account  of  which  the 
thing  designated  by  the  subject  was  either  effiscted,  or  might  or 
should  have  been  effected. 

All  causal  conjunctions  therefore  have,  as  before  said,  a  two- 
fold province,  to  which  the  various  uses  of  these  conjunctions,  as 
enumerated  by  grammarians,  are  to  be  referred  in  respect  to  ori- 
gin ;  for  they  designate  either  the  design^  or  the  effect,  of  the 
thing  which  is  expressed  by  the  subject.*  The  end,  moreover, 
or  object  to  be  attained,  may  be  conceived  of  in  a  two-fold  man- 
ner, viz.,  either  as  it  is  in  itself,  or  as  it  is  regarded  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  is  supposed  to  have  accomplished  any  particular 
thing.  This  last  may  be  named  purpose^  design^  intent^  (con- 
silium). These  different  modes  of  causation,  then,  those  con- 
junctions serve  to  express  of  which  I  am  now  to  treat.  Our 
first  inquiry  shall  be  directed  toward 

It  is  a  sentiment,  common  among  almost  all  philologists  and 
zealously  defended,  that  'ivu  is  used,   by    accurate    writers, 


tJoD  between  the  two  ports  is  the  same  in  the  two  cases,  but  the  muh- 
dus  of  it  is  different ;  for  at  one  time  the  subject,  for  example,  denotes 
cause,  at  another  effect.  Yet  the  causal  relation  designated  by  the 
conjunction,  remains  one  and  the  same  in  both  cases.  Thus  different 
modes  of  the  same  thing  are  expressed. — Tr.  , 

*  This  clears  up  the  obscurity  which  rests  on  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, and  shews  that  all  conjunctions  denominated  causal,  are  used 
only  in  such  sentences  as  denote  that  one  thing  is  done,  or  happens, 
in  order  thai  something  else  may  be  accomplished,  etc. ;  or  that  one 
thing  is  done,  or  happens,  so  that  another  thing  is  accomplished.  The 
first  denotes  purpose,  (is  teUc) ;  the  second  shews  event  itself,  (is 
ecMie).-— Tr. 
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only  T<A«ic«i^9  i.  e.  to  denote  the  end  or  purpose  for  which 
any  tlung  is  done.  Consequently,  when  'iva  is  found  to  be  em- 
ployed (as  it  very  often  is)  in  the  N.  Test.,  in  cases  where  end 
or  purpose  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  designated,  these  bter* 
•  preters  betake  themselves  to  this  reiuge,  viz.,  that  what  was  said 
nXixag,  is  still  to  be  understood  and  explained  ixfiax$nclj^9 1.  e. 
in  such  a  way  as  is  declarative  of  events  rather  than  of  pur- 
pose.* 

The  original  ground  of  dispute  respecting  the  sense  of  4>ff, 
may  be  found  in  the  N.  Test,  iormula,  iva  nXti^oi&^.  In  many 
passages^  where  something  is  said  to  have  been  done  or  taken 
place  iva  nlfj^w^^  zp,  viz.,  so  that  such  a,  prediction  might  be 
fulfilled,  the  nature  of  the  case  does  notpenzut  us  to  imagine  that 
iva  can  designate  design  or  purpose;  as  if,  forsooth,  that  which 
takes  place,  had  been  done  or  effected  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  fulnlluig  the  prophecy  in  question.  In  these  and  otheir  pas- 
sages of  the  N.  Test.j  although  they  cannot  help  seeing  that 
iVa  does  not  designate  purpose  or  design,  yet  they  pertinacious- 
ly adhere  to  their  favourite  maxim,  viz.,  that  iva  never  denotes 
effect  or  eventy  although  it  must  still  be  explabed  (as  they  a&* 
knowledge)  in  an  ecbaiic  way  in  such  passages. f 

May  I  not  now  take  the  liberty  to  inquire,  what  caq  be  the 
meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  <Va.  never  denotes  any  thing  but 
design  or  purpose,  when  in  passages  without  number  it  mani- 
festly denotes  effect  or  event 'f  But  sliU  they  say,  th^t  <  among 
good  clasfflcal  writers  it  is  never  ecbatic'  Altliough  we  should 
concede,  now,  this  to  be  matter  of  fact,  still  I  cannot  perceive 
in  what  way  it  would  prove  iva  not  to  be  so  used  among  wri- 
ters of  another  description;  particularly  since  it  is  certain,  that 
mwy  writejts  employ  this  particle  in  coonectbig  cause  with  ef- 
fect. In  languages  that  are  still  living,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  elegant  diction  and  that  which  is  employed  foe  the  pur- 

*  It  is  Dot  the  object  of  Tittroann  here  to  suggest  the  impropriety 
of  explaioing  Fva  in  an  ecbatic  way;  for  the  sequel  is  occupied  with 
endeaYoura  to  establish  the  very  point,  that  ipa  may  have  and  must 
often  have  an  ecbatic  sense.  The  practice  which  he  here  indirectly 
ceosures,  is,  that  while  many  critics  hold  that  the  only  sense  of  Xva 
m  tdiCf  they  sdll  ^ve  themselves  the  liberty  to  explain  or  interpret 
it  as  having  an  ecbcOic  sense.  This  inconsisieney  he  reprobates,  and 
shews  it  to  be  needless. — ^Ta. 

t  The  inconsifstency  cliarged  on  these  interpreters  is  here  made 
appareiKL  While  they  soy  that  'iva  has.  only  a  telir  sense,  they,  aiWar 
all,  feel  obliged  to  interpret  it  htparmw^,  and  do  so. 
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poses  Qf  commoD  life.    Grammarians  who  moke  out  the  ndes 
of  our  language,  have    accurately  shewn  how  those  German 

{•articles,  doss,  damityso  dass^  aufdass,  urn  (with  the  Gen.  or 
nfin.),  do  differ  from  each  other  in  cultivated  usage ;  although 
all  know  that  these  particles  are  promiscuously  employed,  i.  e. 
used  in  the  same  sense,  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  society,  not 
only  by  the  common  people,  but  even  by  the  learned.  After 
all,  such  critics  are  unwilling  to  admit  any  meaning  of  Greek 
and  Latin  particles,  which  they  do  not  find  among  the  Attic 
writers  of  a  polished  cast ;  just  as  if  the  tmu  laquendi  in  any 
language,  were  limited  by  the  style  of  the  learned  and  cultiva- 
ted !  In  every  language,  this  usus  is  more  extensive  in  conver- 
saUon  than  in  books.  We  do  not  learn  the  copiousness  of  any 
tongue,  nor  its  versatility,  from  writers  of  high  cultivation  mere- 
ly, but  from  popular  usage.  Could  examples  now  be  produ- 
ced of  the  daily  conversation  of  the  Athenians,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Plato,  Aenophon,  and  Aristophanes,  I  cannot  doubt  that 
we  should  find  many  words  to  have  been  in  common  use, 
which  are  at  present  reprobated  by  many  philologists  as  con- 
trary to  the  usus  loquendi ;  and  this  merely  because  they  are 
not  found  among  the  select  few  of  elegant  writers. 

No  one  will  understand  me  as  speaking  thus  because  I  am 
desirous  that  our  youth,  who  are  employed  in  writing  Latin  or 
Greek,  should  make  use  of  and  imitate  uncultivated  writers. 
But  still,  when  books  of  a  later  age,  written  by  men  whose  unu 
loquendi  was  that  of  common  life,  are  to  be  interpreted,  to 
limit  the  signification  of  particles  merely  to  the  sense  whidi  is 
found  in  select  classic  authors,  seems  to  me  to  savour  of  ill-timed 
rigidity. 

If  now  we  should  concede  that  <Va,  in  writers  named  cUuti' 
calj  is  commonly  so  emploved  that  it  denotes  purpose  or  de- 
sign^  still  tliat  would  not  iollow  which  is  conunonly  affirmed, 
viz.,  that  iva  is  not  always  employed  to  connect  event  or  ^ect 
with  cause.  There  are  many  writers  even  of  the  best  stamp, 
the  interpretation  of  whom  would  be  much  more  facile,  if  we 
should  not  conclude  in  our  own  minds,  that  in  good  writers  tva 
is  never  to  be  understood  in  an  ecbaiic  way.  I  will  not  select 
an  example  from  Archimedes,  (the  only  one  which  Hoogeveen 
has  with  confidence  adduced,  p.  524),  although  it  is  a  very 
clear  one ;  for  I  am  apprehensive  that  the  critics  just  named 
would  disclaim  him  as  an  elegant  writer.  Nor  will  I  choose 
another  passage  firom  Aristophanes  (Plut.  v.  91),  whkh  Hoo- 
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geveen  has  cited  in  a  doubting  way ;  for  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  this  maj  not  be  understooa  xiUmm.  But  in  this  same 
Aristophanes  I  find  several  passages  in  which,  if  <Va  be  taken 
infiatixag^  the  sense  will  appear  more  easy  and  agreeable. 
One  may  be  found  in  Vesp.  vs.  311,-  312 ;  t/  (ab  d^r,  J  fi^Wa 
fiV'spf  triuteg^  V/  ffiol  ngayftara  poaxtv  naQixrfi ;  *Why, 
wretched  mother,  hast  thou  brought  me  forth,  so  that  [Iva)  I 
must  take  the  trouble  of  procuring  food  ?'  The  child  does  not 
complain  that  his  mother  bore  him  with  the  intention  that  he 
shouM  perish  by  hunger,  but  that  she  produced  him  in  such  a 
miserable  plight,  that  he  must  perish  without  food. 

The  same  method  of  interpretation  will  apply  to  a  passage  in 
Nub.  V.  58,  where  Strepsiades  chides  a  boy  who  had  lighted  up 
a  drunkard4amp  {nir^p  tjinev  Xvxvov\j  i.  e.  one  which  would 
consume  an  immoderate  quantity  of  oil.  jdsvg'  iX&\  sbljs  he, 
<Va  nldrig  *  plainly  in  the  sense  of  the  Ladn,  Accede  hue  ut  gules^ 
i.  e.  *  oome  here  that  you  may  howl,'  [or,  in  our  vulgar  idiom, 
*  that  you  may  have  a  crying-spell'].  The  design  of  the  lad's 
coming  would  not  be  this ;  but  this  would  be  the  consequence  or 
etfent  of  his  coming.  He  commands  him  indeed  to  come,  that 
he  may  scourge  him ;  but  in  so  saybg,  he  indicates  the  event 
itielf  that  would  IbUow,  and  not  the  reason  why  he  gives  the  or- 
der ;  [for  &e  reason  of  this  was  the  fault  committed].  '*Aa 
therefore,  m  this  passage,  does  not  designate  the  idea  of  purpose 
or  design,  but  of  the  event  which  would  take  place  in  case  he 
should  come.  If  however  any  one  should  think  there  is  more 
of  subtilty  than  of  trudi  in  this  explanation,  it  will  suffice  to  say, 
that  Jpa  is  here  empk)yed  so  as  not  only  to  designate  the  pur- 
pose, but  also  the  event.^ 

In  ISce  manner  may  a  passage  of  Euripides  Hphig.  T.  vs. 
357,  358)  be  construed,  where  Iphtgenia  complains,  that  no 
ship  has  arrirved  which  could  bring  Helen  and  Menelaus,  iV  ov- 
tovg  drtetiftatQfiaafnjv,  *  that  (it^)  I  might  have  been  avenged 

*  There  may  be  still  a  queation,  whether  hm  in  thia  case  riionkl  not 
be  regarded  as  telic,  in  reference  to  the  design  or  purpose  of  him  who 
gives  the  command.  "  Come  here  T'  Why  ?  "  In  order  that  I  may 
scourge  you  and  make  you  bowl."  This  was  do  part,  indeed,  of  the 
boy^s  purpose  in  coming ;  but  was  it  not  the  end  that  was  in  view,  in 
giving  the  command  ?  The  design  of  the  master  was  to  scourge  the 
oflfenduig  lad ;  and  that  design  may  therefore  be  indicated  in  the  ha 
acAttjip  that  folio wa.  Tittmann  himself  appean  to  have  folt,  that  the 
example  ia  not  of  a  decisive  nature.-— Ta. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  13 
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on  them.'  She  means  to  saj,  that  if  a  ship  had  brought  thetn, 
she  might  have  taken  vengeance  for  the  wrongs  done  her  at 
Aulis  on  their  account.  [The  object  or  intention  of  the  ship's 
coming,  would  clearly  not  have  been  to  accomplish  such  a  pur- 
pose.    Event  then,  and  not  purpose,  is  here  designated.] 

After  comparing  many  passages  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
signification  of  Fya,  as  bdicating  what  would  happen  if  some- 
thing else  had  taken  place,  may  be  found  in  a  special  manner 
in  those  passages  in  which  'iva  is  construed  with  the  Preterite  of 
the  Indicative.  Thus  in  Sophocles  (Oedip.  Tyr.  v.  1389),  we 
find  IV '  ijv  xwffXog  u  xal  xXvtap  fxtidiwy  ^  so  that  I  was,  or  I  might 
be,  blind  and  dumb ;'  for  immediately  after,  in  v.  1392,  we  find 
him  saying,  mg  idn^a  fiiinou  x.  t.  A.  Comp.  Aesch.  Prometh. 
Vinct  V.  155.  [llie  conclusion  here  drawn  is  not  plamly  made 
out.] 

Aristophanes  (in  Eccles.  v.  152)  says  :  ^^  I  could  have  wish- 
ed that  some  of  my  friends  had  spoken  what  was  most  worthy  of 
approbation,  iva  ixa^t^iitiv  V/ov^of,  to  that  i^^v^)  I  might  have 
sat  silent ;"  ^  for  if  they  had  thus  spoken,  he  would  have  held 
his  peace. 

Many  passages  of  the  same  tenor  are  found  in  Demosthenes ; 
from  which  the  following  may  suffice.  Contra  Gallic,  p.  1273, 
"  You  might  then  have  said  to  the  father  of  the  defendant,  Ti- 
sias,  why  do  you  do  these  things }  Are  you  constructing  a  gut- 
ter ?  Then  the  water  will  fall  into  our  field ;  <Va,  <o  thai^  if  he 
had  then  desisted,  nothing  troublesome  to  you  had  taken  place 
\nv  Indie]  towards  each  other. . . .  And  surely  you  must  shew 
that  a  gutter  actually  exists,  that  (cVa)  you  may  prove  the  father 
to  have  done  wrong,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed."*  Pro 
Hiorm.  p.  958, 959,  <<  These  things  you  find  fault  with,  instead 
of  decorating  and  adorning  them,  iVa,  $o  that  they  might  appear 
\kMlvtxo  Imperf.  Indie]  most  agreeable  to  those  who  give 
fliem,  and  to  you  who  receive  them."  ^  Contra  Androl.  p.  599, 

'  TlaUe,  %l  TftDra  noiug ;  ayroutoSofrng  tfjv  x^^^Q^  f  ^^  ifmrnrA^ 
ta&  TO  vd€9Q  eig  to  x^o^lop  ro  vfthmov.  Up*,  el  usy  iflovXtxo  nawrour&ai, 
fijldh  vfup  Ihf^ffig  nqog  ail^lovg  yr,  • .  •  xoti  vfi  J£*  imd%i^M  iri  yt  na- 
<rw  itr&^dnoif  /of  or^^or  oltray,  tva  §Mfii  loyiff  gAOVOVf  ilX*  tqy^  toy  Ttei- 
Wfs  Mimvrta  angfttiveg. 

3  Tavta,  artl  rov  noafUiv  ucit  n^Qut^^i'^f  ^v»  «»  '»*«  M)9W    &q 
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*^  He  sajs  we  ought  to  go  before  the  Judges,  if  we  believe  these 
thiDgs  to  be  true,  $o  that  (cW)  we  might  there  risk  bemg  fined 
iOOO  drachmas,  in  case  we  should  be  found  guilty  of  false  rep* 
resentations."  ^  [Here  we  cannot  suppose  the  meaning  to  be, 
that  they  would  go  before  the  judges ^or  the  take  o/bemg  fined, 
but  that  fuch  would  be  the  consequence,  in  the  case  stated.] 

Of  the  Uke  tenor  is  the  passage  in  Plato  (Euthyd.  p.  403), 
"And  truly,  said  he,  that  was  worthy  of  a  hearing.  Why? 
said  I.  "Jva  tixovaag,  [Indie],  so  that  you  might  have  heard 
men  disputing,  who  are  now  regarded  as  peculiarly  wise."  ^  So 
in  Protag.  p.  335,  "  But  it  was  well  for  you,  who  are  prepared 
on  both  sides,  to  give  place  to  us,  tva^  so  that  we  might  keep 
company.'' '  Again  in  Menex.  ad  fin.,  "But  that  you  should 
not  complain  ot  me,  Tya,  so  that  I  may,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
late rSubj.  here  ?]  to  you  her  many  and  excellent  remarks  con- 
cermng  political  matters."  * 

In  all  these  passages,  accordmgto  my  apprehension,  tpu  is  so 
employed  as  not  to  signify  purpose  but  event  or  consequence. 
Even  if  I  were  to  concede  that  ?ya,  when  joined  with  the  Opt. 
or  Subj.  mode,  is  so  construed  by  the  Attics,  that  for  the  most 
part  it  directly  denotes  the  design  of  the  thing  which  precedes, 
or  the  purpose  of  the  agent,  still  I  have  no  apprehension  that 
the  notion  of  event  or  consequence  is  every  where  excluded. 
Indeed  these  notions  are  so  closely  joined  as  easily  to  coalesce 
in  one  ;  for  if  we  suppose  any  thing  really  to  take  place,  we 
must  necessarily  suppose  that  something  else  was  done,  which 
if  it  had  remained  undone  would  have  occasioned  a  failure  as 

^  Kal  iprjffl  d%ip  ^futg,  tlktg  iTmntvofitv  Jpm  xmna  ahfiii,  ngog  tovg 
^Mfffio&hag  anmnqv,  V  \hu  ne^lx^^^^  i»tr9vnvoiutf,Aitatanfftvd6(u-' 
POl  TOVf '  i^ipofi»d-eu 

^  Ktd  ffOKP,  upr^,  iiiop  y*  f{V  iaunnrfu^  Tl ;  \if  i*  iyiL  "Ira  fjiwvaag 
ipdqmw  dudtyofiirmf,  a^  rvr  iroipthatoi  nat,  [This  is  at  least  a  very 
doubtfbl  caee.  What  forbids  our  understandiDg  it  as  meaning :  **  For 
the  sake  of  hearing  men,  etc." — Tb.] 

^  ^dJJui  n  BXifV  ^l"^^  irvyx»giiv  tor  a/Mpott^a  dvpafuwor,  &o  avroth- 
ala  iyl/mo,  [This  appears  iJso  to  be  a  doubtful  case.  May  not 
the  speaker  mean :  In  order  that  we  might  keep  company  7 — ^Tr.] 

^  UU'  muH  fMV  foi  naugOg,  tm  uoit  av&lq  90b  noXksng  mA  uahA^ 
Uyovs  nmg'  mmig  nolnuioifg  SntayyiXiM.  [anayy $Ji^f\ 
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to  its  taking  place ;  and  this,  whether  it  was  done  purposely  to 
bring  it  about,  or  done  only  so  that  the  taking  place  was  a  con^ 
sequence  of  it 

ilence  it  comes,  that  the  notions  of  ^  fined  cause  (as  it  is  na- 
med) and  of  an  efficient  cause,  are  not  accurately  distinguished 
in  the  language  of  common  life ;  and  therefore  they  are  usually 
expressed  in  nearly  the  same  way.  Nor  are  passages  wanting 
in  Homer,  in  which  iVa  is  employed  where  he  who  speaks  seems 
not  only  to  designate  a  final  cause,  i.  e.  a  purpose  or  design,  but 


also  an  efficient  one.  We  will  pass  by  examples  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  the  passage  in  IL  1.  202,  Tlnz*  aix\  aiywxoto  Aiog 
Ttxog,  fikr^Xov^ag ;  ij  iva  ipg^v  idtf  * ^vafjiifivovog  'jitgildaoj 
'  Why  art  thou  come,  then,  son  of'  shield-bearing  Jove  ?  Is  it 
that  thou  mayest  see  the  disgrace  of  Agamemnon,  the  son  of 
Atreus  ? '  I  merely  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  particle  i/wr/, 
in  Homer,  very  often  is  put  into  an  inquiry  which  respects,  not 
the  design  or  purpose,  but  the  cause  on  account  of  which  ^  thing 
is  done  ;  e.  g.  in  II.  II.  323.  XI.  666.  XII.  244,  etc.  A  plainer 
example,  however,  may  be  found  in  Odyss.  XIII.  167,  "  Put 
a  stone  near  the  land,  hke  a  swift  ship  [as  to  magnitude]  ;  <>«, 
so  that  all  men  will  wonder,  and  a  great  mountain  will  over- 
shadow their  city."  ^  Here  Neptune  does  not  mean  to  say, 
that  he  would  do  this  for  tl)e  purpose  of  exciting  wonder,  but 

ias  it  is  explained  in  v.  161)  that  "they  may  stop  and  cease 
rom  sending  away  men."  ^ 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  for  us  studiously  to  seek  after 
exaniples  from  ancient  writers.  It  is  evident  enough,  that  au- 
thors subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander  have  very  frequently 
employed  Yva  in  an  ecbatic  sense.  It  may  be  proper  to  sub- 
join a  few  examples ;  not  because  any  will  doubt,  who  are  con- 
versant with  the  later  Greek  writers,  but  because  some  suppose 
that  only  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  have  given  to  iva  such  a 
meaning. 

Marcus  Antoninus  (Comm.  II.  11)  says,  "The  Nature  of 
the  universe  has  neither  commiited  any  oversight  nor  missed  its 
aim,  through  want  of  power  or  skilJ,  so  that  (<Va)  happiness  and 
misery  should  come  alike  to  the  good  and  bad  without  any  dis- 


^  — &BXvat'  U&or  fyyv&$  yalijg,  rrfi'  -^og  Xnikov '  Vyo  ^ovftoCoxTty  antxih- 
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tioction.''  ^  Again  in  VII.  25,  "  All  things  which  thou  behold- 
est,  the  Nature  which  regulates  the  universe  changes,  and  other 
things  she  makes  from  their  substance,  so  that  (<Va)  the  world 
is  always  new  {vtagog^  yom^").^  In  the  memorable  passage 
(XI.  3),  where  he  describes  the  man  who  is  ready  to  die,  he 
says,  "  The  readiness  is  this,  that  (iVa)  it  comes  from  his  own 
choice,  and  not  from  mere  party  spirit,  like  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians, but  in  a  rational  way,  with  seriousness,  and  so  as  to  per- 
suade others  without  any  affectation  of  show."  ^ 

With  Josepbus  this  usage  is  every  where  to  be  found ;  e.  g. 
Bell.  Jud.  IV.  3. 10,  "We  have  come  into  calamity  so  great, 
that  (iva)  even  our  enemies  must  pity  us."* 

In  like  manner  Justin  Martyr  (p.  604) ;  "  In  this  way  it  will 
not  be  in  your  power,  that  (ivu)  you  should  influence  my 
choice."^  Again  in  Ep.  ad  Zenam  (p.  508),  he  says,  "  He  is 
said  to  be  dfoijvog  [wanting  in  gopd  sense],  who  is  disordered 
in  his  intellect  with  respect  to  some  peculiarity  of  deportment ; 
so  that  (tya)  want  of  good  sense  may  be  characteristic,  as  well 
as  simplicity."  ® 

So  in  the  epigrams  of  Agathias  (Analect.  III.  61);  "No 
one  has  ventured  to  look  at  your  grinders,  <V«,  so  that  he  should 
approach  you  in  your  dwelling."  ' 

Sextus  Empiricus  says  (Pyrrh.  III.  60),  "  Hemlock  is  min- 
gled with  every  portion  of  water,  and  is  extended  through  the 
whole  mass,  IVa,  so  that  the  mixture  may  thus  be  made."  ^ 
[But  is  not  this  a  dubious  example  ? — ^Tr.J 

^  *TI  rap  olwf  g>vingovtB  naQuSiv  ovn  iJ/ua^Tey  fjtot  noQ*  adwofkUtP 
ovTB  Tiaq*  itix^iav,  tyo  ta  iya&a  xal  ra  mca  inkrrig  toif  ts  iya&ols 
Mt^  roig  xaxoif  nfffVf^fjdrmg  avfifialrp, 

3  liana  oaa  ig&g  luiafiaUl  ^  to  oXa  Sio^xowra  avaig,  Mai  alia  in 
Ti};  ovalag  avttaw  noiiiati,  ura  uu  ttagog  17  o  MOfTfAog, 

'  To  Sb  iJOtfAor  TOVTO,  Xra  ano  iSut^g  n^iinoDg  Bgx^Tai,  fiii  xari  ^tiliiP 
na^cnaiiy,  ug  (4  Xifuntopol,  alia  Uloyurfiiroig,  aBfivtag^  koI  wgtB  nal 
alloy  ntl&eiy  atqayt^dtag, 

^  Ilqog  Toaovtoy  ijxoftty  avfupoQ&y^  'iva  ^i/Aug  ilB^troKri  ual  noUfuoi. 

^  Ovx  ouTtiig  lirKcu  aov  to  dvymoy,  Xya  (iov  Ktyiqiri^g  t^v  nqoaiqiaiy. 

*  jiiynai  di  ayifftog,  o  max  idttnuTfioy  naQoytx^ilg  Tt^y  olcr^ijaiy, 
&'  jl  TO  a^oiTTOi'  tdimTuAv,  agntg  xal  to  iuptlig, 

"*  Ov  tig  aloifijfiigag  iSny  rhXiptey  odortag  vfutigag,  Xya  ao7g  iy  fu- 
filfiig  nilaaji. 

^  *Eniidymai  to  mmyuw  nartl  (dqn  tov  v^atog^  %nl  naQtxtii^ntii 
mbjA  oil<>*'  Sl^ij  ha  ovtmg  ^  itqaaig  yiyiftai. 
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That  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  used  particles  with  the 
greatest  liberties,  is  very  evident.  Althpugh  they  follow  the 
original  Hebrew  very  closely,  and  rarely  use  the  eautal  forms  of 
sentences  which  are  unfrequent  in  the  Hebrew,  yet  when  b  t  "^ , 
or  ]$Qb  occur  in  a  causal  sense^  they  express  them,  (in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Hebrews,)  promiscuously  by  ha  or  oncoff,  so ,  as  to 
denote  either  design  or  consequence.  Of  cam  they  make  very 
rare  use.  See  andcomp.  Deut.  14:23,  29.  17:  23.  6: 2.  17: 
19,  20.  Prov.  15:  24.  Josh.  4:  6.  This  last  example  exhibits 
ipa  in  two  different  senses  in  the  same  sentence :  '*Jva  vnagx^" 
Qiv  vfilv  ovto*  \ao,  ki^o&]  eig  atififlov  ml/Aivov  dianavtdg '  iva 
oxttv  igoiif  oi  0  viog  gov  ».  r.  l.  [The  first  ha  here  means  in ' 
order  that^  etc.,  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  njnij  )ytsb ;  the 
second  means  so  that,  etc.,  and  ha  oxav  igmxf  corresponds  to 
]«ib«t^  •^3.]  See  also  and  compare  Ps.  119:71.  Ezek. 
22:  1'2.  Ps.  60:  6.  Amos  2:  7. 

There  is,  however,  no  need  of  examples ;  for  it  is  plain 
enough,  that  the  Alexandrine  interpreters  promiscuously  ex- 
press every  kind  of  causal  connection  by  those  particles,  wheth- 
er cause  strictly  considered,  or  design,  be  signified  by  the  He- 
brew. This,  although  writing  in  a  dialect  which  had  many 
barbarisms,  they  could  not  do,  unless  common  usage  at  that 
time  had  sanctioned  it.  Nor  were  these  translators  common 
men,  but  learned  Jews  who  were  acquainted  with  the  vulgar 
Greek  dialect. 

In  this  way  it  may  be  made  to  appear  less  wonderful,  that 
the  idioms  of  the  common  spoken  language  should  be  found 
among  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament ;  especially  in  the 
free  and  undistinguishing  use  of  the  i^ar^tcZa^,  in  which  the  pop- 
ular idiom  differs  most  from  that  of  the  learned,  who  have 
either  written  classical  works,  or  who  have  read  and  imitated 
them.  And  since  this  is  so,  it  were  much  to  be  desired,  that 
those  who  undertake  to  explain  the  idiom  of  the  sacred  books, 
would  not  only  have  due  regard  to  the  rules  of  sjmtax  with  re- 
spect to  case,  tense,  modes,  etc.,  but  also  to  the  usus  loquendi, 
which  is  discernible  not  merely  in  these  matters,  but  also  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  or  in  the  logical  use  of  them. 
.  In  view  of  preceding  facts,  then,  I  hesiute  not  to  affirm, 
tliat  in  the  books  of  the  JVew  Testament,  not  oiAj  purpose  and 
design  are  connected  by  ha  with  the  object  designed,  but  ante- 
cedent cause  is  also  joined  wfth  its  effect  by  the  same  particle ; 
which  therefore  signifies  botfa  purpose  or  i^*^\  uad  event,  ef- 
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fect^  or  tomefuenee.    That  rale  then  or  maxim  of  many  inter- 
preters of  the  New  Testament,  that  tva  properly  designates 
only  design  or  purpose,  but  m  one  and  in  another  place  must 
still  be  interpreted  iH/iutixoig,  although  it  wears  the  appearance 
of  refinement  and  nice  distinction,  seems  to  me  to  be  erroneous ; 
for  if  it  is  evident  that  Tva,  in  any  particular  passage,  is  so  em« 
ployed  by  the  writer  as  not  to  express  the  purpose  or  deagn  of 
the  preceding  action,  but  to  denote  event  or  e&ct,  then  is  it 
certain  that  it  does  not  here  express  design  but  event,  i.  e.  it  is 
eebatie.    Indeed  it  is  matter  oi  wonder  to  me,  how  it  should 
be  that  many,  who  concede  that  the  New  Testament  exhibits 
various  sign&cations  of  words  peculiar  to  itself  and  which  are 
not  found  in  classical  authors,  should  still  deny  that  the  same 
thing  takes  place  in  regard  to  the  particles,  and,  in  order  to 
serve  the  rules  p(  grammar,  prefer  making  the  unfounded  dis- 
tinction adverted  to  above,  to  admittmg  that  iva  has  an  ecbaiic 
use.     I  concede  that  they  may  very  properly  distinguish  what 
belongs  to  elegant  usase,  and  may  make  comparisons  ;  but  in 
explaining  the  words  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  to  inquire, 
not  what  meanings  other  writers  have  given  to  thie  words,  but 
what  notions  the  sacred  autliors  themselves  have  designated  by 
them.     Let  it  be  granted,  then,  that  the  interpreters  in  ques* 
tion  have  fully  shown,  that  in  no  classic  writer  is  iva  used  in  the 
same  sense  as  mars  (so  thai),  yet  this  does  not  at  all  prove, 
that  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  and  in  others  which 
like  them  were  written  after  the  golden  age  of  the  Greek,  this 
participle  is  not  used  in  an  ecbatic  manner.     This  proof  can  be 
made  out  CHily  by  shewing  that  cVa,  from  its  very  nature,  can 
not  be  empfoyed  to  designate  ei^ct  or  event ;  which  has  never 
yet  been  done.     Still  they  tell  us,  that  in  the  New  Testament 
?r<¥  must  be  understood  and  explained  in  the  ecbatic  wav,  while 
in  fact  it  never  has  such  a  sense !    What  this  means,  i  do  not 
well  understand.  The  office  of  words,  is  merely  to  designate  our 
ideas  or  notions  of  any  thing  which  is  the  object  of  our  dioughts ; 
and  therefore  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  any  word  can  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  mind  of  a  writer  in  a  certain  sense,  and 
yet  that  it  does  not  mean  what  he  intended  to  signify  by  it. 

It  is  very  different  from  this,  if  any  one  should  say,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  preposition  itc  in  a  certain  place  had  the  same 
sense  as  iv  or  ngog  or  cvp  ;  for  the  general  notion  which  in  ex- 
presses, does  not  admit  such  a  permutation.  That  often  r#- 
peated  distinction  between  the  sense  and  signification  of  a  word, 
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cannot  warrant  im  in  the  assignment  of  a  meaning  to  any  word 
to  which  its  original  nature  is  repugnant ;  for  its  prefer  force 
and  power  is  the  very  ground  why  it  significantly  designates 
any  thing. 

Moreover,  that  lya  cannot  designate  event  or  effect,  no  ex- 
amples from  the  classics  prove.  Since  also  it  cannot  be  deni- 
ed, that  other  writers  employ  this  particle  in  an  ecbatic  way,  it 
follows  that  it  may  designate  event  or  e&cu  Nor  do  these 
several  causal  notions  differ  so  much,  but  that  the  same  particle 
may  express  the  notions  of  purpose  and  end,  and  also  of  cause 
and  effect.  On  this  account,  in  almost  all  languages  the  use  of 
such  particles  of  design,  etc.,  is  much  more  extended  by  vulgar 
custom  than  in  books  written  with  special  care ;  nor  can  we 
find  fault  with  this,  unless  we  can  shew  that  there  is  something 
in  the  general  idea  of  such  a  connection  [i.  e.  of  a  causal  one], 
as  is  repugnant  to  such  a  usage. 

From  all  this  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  the  usus  loquendi 
of  select  classical  authors  who  employ  <Vo  only  in  the  telie  - 
sense,  cannot  prove  that  it  is  incapable  of  designating  an  ecbatic 
sense ;  for  it  is  thus  employed  in  other  writers,  times  without 
number.  The  interpreters  above  mentioned  may  c(Midemn  such 
a  usage,  if  they  please,  as  being  less  accurate  ;  I  will  make  no 
objections  to  their  so  doing.  But  let  them  not  venture  on  say- 
ing that  in  the  latter  class  of  books  iva  is  not  employed  ixfiat^ 

Besides  all  this,  I  cannot  doubt,  if  we  had  a  better  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  particles  and  of  their  history,  we  should 
judge  more  equitably  respectmg  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
'  ment,  in  regard  to  the  use  which  they  make  of  them.  For  in 
the  rude  state  of  language  and  before  letters  were  cultivated,  the 
use  of  particles  was,  no  doubt,  undefined  and  various.  But 
when  cultivation  ensued,  and  practice  in  writing  was  added, 
this  use  was  circumscribed  within  narrower  bounds.  Moreover, 
when  the  cultivation  of  literature  declines  or  ceases,  popular 
usage  again  usurps  the  place  of  principle  or  rule,  and  ancient 
liberties  are  again  allowed,  «nd  even  more  than  these  are  taken. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  all  things  human,  that  in  then:  incep- 
tive stages  of  existence,  find  before  they  have  become  objects 
of  attention  and  cultivation,  they  labour  under  many  imperfec- 
tions ;  but  still,  even  then  they  are  in  a  more  flourishing  state 
than  when  they  have  become  as  it  were  superannuated,  and  are 
in  a  ruinous  condition  through  lapse  of  time,  and  hastening  to- 
wards final  dissolution. 
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We  come  then  to  the  general  condusion,  that  thk  siairiri- 

CMXIOV  OF  (L9a  IN  THE  NbW  TeSTAIIENT  18  OF  WIDE  EXTENT, 

SO  that  it  not  only  designates  purpose  or  design,  but  also  event 
or  effect ;  and  thus  it  appears  vecy  nearly  to  resemble  the  Ger- 
nnan  dots  [that],  and  the  Latin  ut.  There  are  passages  even, 
where  both  notions  are  combined  in  thought ;  for  when  we 
think  of  any  thing  as  done  or  to  be  done,  the  thought  of  the  in- 
tention, or  of  the  cause,  or  of  the  manner,  is  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  it. 

Conjunctions,'moreover,  shouM  be  referred  to  both  parts  of 
the  sentence  which  they  connect.  Thus  Mark  11 :  25,  siti 
?X^Tf  xara  T$»Qg,  aqftete,  Ifpa  6  netting  Vftwp  aip^  vfitv  na^nTfjifia-- 
T^  vfimy.  The  Sariour  could  not  inculcate  on  his  disciples  the 
mere  prudential  duty  of  forgiving  others,  in  order  that  they 
themselves  might  obtain  forgiveness,  (which  would  be  quite  for- 
eign to  real  integrity  and  purity  of  mind) ;  but  he  wished  them 
to  conaider^  that  if  they  cherished  an  implacable  spirit,  they 
could  have  no  grounds  to  hope  for  pardon  from  Grod  ;  so  that 
if  they  themaelves  were  not  ready  to  forgive,  it  was  impossible 
they  should  obtain  forgiveness. 

La  like  manner  in  Rom.  3:  8,  it  is  plain  that  the  notion  of 
cause  and  e£fect  [i.  e.  the  notion  of  such  a  relation],  is  compri- 
sed in  the  expression  of  the  men  there  referred  to :  noiijamfnv 
xa  xftKct,  twa  ik^  xa  ifa^u '  where  some  suppose  that  Xva  has 
the  sense  of  quoniam.  The  men  in  question,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Jesttils,  deprecate  the  blame  of  base  conduct ;  for  they 
allege  that  they  are  free  from  blame,  not  because  they  have  sin- 
ned with  the  design  that  good  might  come,  but  because  their 
tp^vQfta  (false  or  treacherous  dealing)  has  been  the  occasion  of 
making  *  the  truth  of  God  to  abound  ;'  v.  7,  comp.  Rom.  6:  1. 
*  We  may  then  do  evil,'  say  they,  *  so  that  good  will  come.* 

The  whole  dis^te  about  the  meaning  of  iVo,  as  before  in- 
timated, has  arisen  from  those  passages,  in  which  something 
recently  done  is  referred  to  some  declaration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament in  the  way  of  prediction.  Let  me  illustrate  my  views, 
then,  respecting  this  particular  point,  by  an  example  taken 
from  passages  of  this  nature. 

It  vriU  be  conceded  to  me  by  all,  that  in  passages  of  this 
character  the  notion  of  design  or  purpose  is  not  properly  ad- 
missible. This  has  taken  place  only  where  a  thing  which  is 
done,  is  conceived  of  as  done  by  the  counsel  or  purpose  of 
another ;  and  this  idea,  as  all  must  perceive,  is  alien  from  the 
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pasrages  which  we  are  now  considering.  Nor  does  the  notion 
of  eiMl  or  oi^ec^  any  better  accord  with  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  for  who  doe$  not  see,  that  it  would  be  a  most  absurd 
declaration,  in  case  we  should  affirm  that  those  things  which 
happened  in  the  time  Of  Christ,  were  all  done  in  order  that  the 
predictions  in  •the  Old  Testament  might  be  fulfilled  ? 

Let  us  briefly  examine  a  few  passages  in  Matthew.  In  Matt. 
1 :  2,  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  related  as  announced  to  Joseph, 
if  is  added  (v.  22),  rovro  qXqi/  yiyoviv^  tva  nhigm^^  to  ^n^iv 
iia  TiSv  n^wfffiiw,  «.  r,k,  referring  to  Isaiah  7:14.  '  Shall  we 
say  now,  that  the  Saviour  was  to  be  bom  merely  that  this 
prophecy  might  be  fulfilled  ? 

Again ;  in  Matt.  2 :  15  we  are  told,  that  Joseph  remained 
concealed  in  E^pt  with  Jesus,  when  the  latter  was  a  child, 
until  the  death  of  Herod,  iV«  nl^gn^  to  ^ti^iv  u,  r.  it,  viz.  so 
that  what  is  said  in  Hosea  11:1  might  be  fulfilled.  The 
words  of  the  prophet  are  not  the  object  of  my  present  consi- 
deration, nor  shall  I  now  enquire  whether  they  were  originally 
spoken  in  reference  to  Jesus  or  to  the  Jewish  peojde ;  for  it  is 
quite  certain  that  the  end  proposed  by  Joseph,  and  to  be  acconn 
plished  by  staying  in  Egypt,  was  not  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 

Was  it  true,  moreover,  that  Christ  came  and  dwek  for  some 
time  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  4 :  13),  in  order  that  what  Isaiah 
(8;  23.  9:  1)  had  said  might  be  accomplished?  The  like 
roav  be  said  of  Matt.  21 :  4.  26 :  56. 

In  Mark  the  formula  under  examination  is  empkjred  but  once, 
via.  in  14:9.  Luke  uses  it  neither  in  his  Gospel  nor  in  the 
Acts.  In  John  it  is  most  frequently  employed,  and  it  occurs 
11:38.13:18.  16:26.  17:  12.  18:9.  19:24,28,36. 

From  all  these  passages  it  may  be  most  clearly  seen,  that 
the  particle  i¥a  does  not  signify  design  or  purpose,  when  it  re- 
fers even  to  the  most  explicit  prophecies ;  nor  was  there  any 
need,  in  the  interpretation  of  these  passages,  that  critics  should 
take  refuge  in  the  double  meaning  of  the  particle  iva  in  them, 
because  they  appi^ehended  that  all  the  passages  of  the  Oki  Tes- 
tament to  which  an  appeal  is  made,  are  not  real  and  veritable 
Cedictions.  Uniformly  the  design  is,  to  dedare  the  agreement 
tufeen  the  eoemt  and  the  deeUrationi'  of  the  Jewish  Seripturee. 

But  the  use  of  ivm  in  an  ecbatic  way  is  not  confined  todedara- 
tkms  of  this  kind  only.  There  are  many  passages  m  which  the 
notion  of  design  or  purpose  has  no  place,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
naake  the  writer  speak  absurdity.  Many  passages  of  this  nature 
occur  in  John.     It  is  usual  with  him,  when  he  assigns  causality 
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to  any  pardcohr  thing,  to  conjoin  the  effect  with  the  eatue  bj 
the  use  of  Yva.  It  is  even  occasionally  employed  in  both  its 
senses,  in  the  very  same  sentence.  E.  g.  1 :  7.  "  The  same 
came  for  a  witness,  tpa  fiagivgi^arif  in  order  that  he  might 
bear  testimony  concerning  the  light,  ivd  nirtcg  nMtivmai  di' 
mvTOVy  so  that  all  might  believe  through  him."  Here  the  first 
Irtt  declares  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  witness ;  the  second, 
the  ultimate  object  brought  about  by  his  testimony.  Comp.  2 
Cor.  2:  9.  Rom.  9;  17.  John  18:  37.*  Xen.  Cyrop.  II.  6.  2. 
So  in  John  17:21, 2Wa  €p  cla^y,  SVa  6  %6af4og  mattuofi  *  comp. 
vs.  23, 24,  and  John  15 :  16.+. 

I  apprehend,  also,  that  me  ecbatic  use  of  <ya  obtains,  m 
several  passages,  where  interpreters  have  given  themselves 
much  trouble  to  make  out  the  sentiment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  insist  on  defending  the  tdic  use  of  r»o.  E.  g.  John  9 : 2, 
^'  Who  hath  sinned  •  .  .  Tra  vwplog  yippv^ ;  to  that  this  man 
should  be  bom  blind."  So  John  11:4,  '*  This  sickness  is  not 
unto  death,  ilX'^  vnig  Tfjg  io^ffg  roQ  ^€oS,  7va  doiaa^rj  6  vlog 
tov  ^eoif  but  for  the  gloiy  of  Ood,  so  that  the  Sod  of  God 
should  be  glorified."  The  death  of  Lazarus  had  not  this  end 
b  view ;  but  it  was  the  occasion  of  glorifying  the  Son  of  God. 
John  11 :  15,  <^I  rejoice  on  your  account,  (tvu  mauvofjtt,  so 
ihat  you  might  believe)  ^  ot$  ov%  TJfitiv  tusij  that  I  was  not  there." 
[Here  the  immediate  object  of  joy  is  stated  to  be,  that  Jesus 
was  not  present  at  the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  <Va  nunevotjte  is 
only  e  parenthetic  declaradon,  epexegetical  of  what  is  designed 
by  the  clause,  ^»'  vftag.']  Tlie  meaning  is,  that  Jesus  rejoices 
in  the  prospect,  that  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  will  be  attended 

*  Here,  however,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  tpa  has  any  thing 
more  than  the  Idk  sense.  ''  For  this  cause  was  I  born,  and  for  this 
end  came  I  into  the  worlds  cya  (AOQivg^iTn  t^  ali}^e/a,  in  order  that,  to 
the  intent  that  I  might  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  ;"  this  latter  clause 
behig  epexegetical  of  tig  tovto,  and  being  logically  (although  not  in 
point  of  grammatical  form)  coor^KnaU  widi  it.  The  demands  of  em- 
geais  are  ftlrly  satiified  by  this.  We  do  not  suppose  the  Saviour  to 
mean,  that  his  coming  had  no  other  ends  in  view. — Ta. 

f  This  last  example,  as  the  reader  will  see  if  he  consult  the  origi- 
nal, aflbnis  one  of  the  most  indubitable  cases  where  ha  must  have 
the  saose  of  m  UiaL  ^  Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  1  have  chosen 
joo,  and  ordained  you,  hm  vftiigvni/nts,  that  you  should  go  forth  and 
produce  fiiiit,  and  your  fruit  should  be  perenniaU&ci  o  t»  Sr  amjcr^e, 
M  that  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask,  etc."  Jesus  did  not  ordain  them,/or 
the  end  that  whatsoever  they  should  ask  they  should  obtain^  but  ht 
the  purpose  of  bringing  foith  much  fiuit.—Ta* 
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with  the  eflfect  of  confinning  the  faith  of  his  disciples.  John  11 : 
37,  **  Could  not  this  man  have  brought  it  about,  Xvu  %ti  ovtog 
fi^  ano&ipfii  that  even  this  person  should  not  have  died?" 
John  11  :  42,  "On  account  of  the  multitude  who  stood  by  I 
said,  ti^a  niarevaafaip,  ox^  av  fn  dnietitXa^,  so  that  they  might 
believe  [parenthetic  exegeticaj  declaration  thrown  b],  that  thou 
hast  sent  me.  John  1 1 :  50,  "It  is  expedient,  IVa  iU  Swifgm- 
nog  ano^avri  vnif)  Tov  kaov^  that  one  roan  should  die  for  the 
people."  In  the  same  manner  is  Yva  employed  in  John  16  :  7. 
17 :  3.  1  John  5  :  3,  et  al.  saepe.  The  manner  of  these  passa- 
ges is  indeed  different ;  for  in  some,  iva  is  preceded  by  certain 
events^  in  others  by  the  cause.  Yet  in  all  passages  of  this  na- 
ture it  is  plain,  that  the  notion  of  purpose  or  design  is  not 
expressed. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  a  multitude  of  passages  in  the 
writings  of  Paul ;  whose  copious  diction,  which  is  often  inter- 
rupted and  almost  overwhelmed  by  supervening  tlioughts,  fre- 
quently seems  to  have  employed  some  particle  merely  of  a 
similar  nature  to  that  which  might  be  most  appropriate ;  for 
his  fervent  mind,  it  would  appear,  could  not  well  brook  the  delay 
which  a  partictilar  choice  of  words  would  occasion.  As  ex- 
amples the  following  passages  may  be  consulted  ;  Rom.  3:  19. 
4:  16.  6:  20,  21.  6:  1,  4,  6.  7:  13.  9:  11.  11,  corap.  v.  19 
and  31.  15:0.  16:31,32. 

But  more  examples  are  not  needed.  It  remains  only,  that  I 
say  a  few  things  concerning  two  formulas  of  speech,  which 
have  not  yet  been  discussed. 

The  first  is  that,  wliere  IVa  is  put  after  verbs  of  aMngf 
admonishing^  commanding^  and  others  which  indicate  some 
wish  or  desire.  This  is  very  common  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  critics  before  named  deny  that  iVa,  in  these  formulas,  in- 
dicates object^  and  affirm  that  it  designates  purpose^  design^ 
etc.,  viz.,  of  him  who  exhorts,  commands,  etc.  E.  g.  iini  iva* 
nagficdXfaap  <W  iiiitiaviai'  they  explain  as  meaning  :  '  Com- 
mand for  the  purpose  that ;'  *  they  exhorted  for  the  end  that 
they  might  touch,  etc'  But  besides  tliose  things  which  Winer 
has  already  suggested  against  such  a  method  of  interpretation 
^Grramra.  Fascril.  p.  117  seq.),  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
auce  examples  from  Che  better  sort  of  writers  I  am  aware 
that  they  aver  the  usage  in  question,  viz.  that  of  placing  ipa 
with  the  Subj.  mode  instead  of  the  Inf.  mode  after  verbs  of  the 
kind  named  above,  belongs  only  to  the  more  recent  Greek  au- 
thors.    This  example  only  they  admit   from  Homer:    *Il 
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*  Or  do  you  wish  tluU  yourself  should  have  the  reward,  but  that 
I  should  remain  thus  bereaved  of  it.'  [Here  of  pa  stands  in  the 
like  sense  with  <Va].  The  later  authors,  they  admit,  have  imi- 
tated this ;  see  Hermann  ad  Orphica,  p.  814.  I  will  allow  now, 
if  they  please,  that  among  the  better  classic  authors  the  usage 
in  question  is  very  rare ;  although  in  the  later  writers  it  is  ex- 
*ceedingly  common.  Thus  Nonnus,  in  his  paraphrase  of  John, 
often  employs  ofjp^  in  order  to  correspond  with  iva  in  the 
evangelist ;  see  his  paraphrase  of  John  6:  7.  11:  15,  57.  17: 
15,  ^,  etc.  Examples  in  point,  however,  may  be  found 
among  the  more  accurate  writers,  viz.  in  Lucian,  Dionysius 
Halicar.  (Charit.  in.  1,  init.),  nagixak^t  di  Xakig^ofjp,  ipa 
mitt}  ngoatlitr^y  <  he  besought  Calirrhoe  thai  etc.,'  [bstead  of 
saying  aviti  TiQoatk^tiv\  ;  see  Schaefer  ad  Dionys.  Hal.  de 
Verb.  Compos,  p.  121.  Hebraism,  therefore,  should  not  be 
sought  after,  in  such  constructions  as  these  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.   With  the  Seventy,  this  idiom  is  exceedingly  rare. 

In  passages  of  such  a  nature,  now,  I  do  not  see  with  what 
reason  they  can  deny  that  the  object  is  designated  by  the  parti- 
cle iva.  Nor  can  the  German  dass  or  damit  be  well  com- 
pared with  'iva.  The  particle  dqL$9  we  do  indeed  employ  in 
order  to  designate  a  causal  connection  ;  and  therefore,  when 
we  mean  to  point  out  the  thing  whiqh  we  seek  after  ;  but  da^- 
mk  answers  better  to  the  particle  onw*  After  verbs  of  asking, 
commanding,  admonishing,  etc.,  we  use  dots  in  order  that  we 
may  designate  the  thing  which  we  desire,  demand,  etc.  No 
one  would  say:  ' Ich  bitte  dich,  damit  A\}  mir  Brot  gebest;  ich 
befehle  dir,  damit  du  fortgehest,  etc. . .  Damit  denotes  purpose 
or  design  ;  and  tliis  is  its  proper  use ;  but  in  common  parlance 
and.in  the  Versbn  of  Luther,  it  has  a  more  extended  meaning. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  put  after  verbs  of  asking,  etc.  But  the  par- 
ticle doss  has  so  extended  a  meaning,  that  it  corresponds  to 
the  Latin  ut,  and  to  the  Greek  <Va,  luV,  o/arc^  and  onwc* 

The  ground  of  such  a  construction  seems  to  me  to  be  this. 
Whea  the  thing  we  ask  for,  etc.,  can  be  expressed  by  a  noun^  that 
noun  is  put  in  the  Accusative,  for  this  is  the  proper  office  of  the 
Aec.»  e.  g«  aitti  igrop  '  Uovkofiiu  iigiivtjv.  But  if  wo  cannot 
make  use  of  a  noun  in  this  way,  either  because  the  sense  would 
be  imperfect  or  dubious,  or  because  that  which  we  ask  ibr,  etc., 
is  sometlung  which  consists  in  action  or  must  be  done,  we  either 
employ  the  Inf*  mode  or  use  some  other  equivalent  causal  con* 
atructiQii.    If  we  sbouki  say :  ipmiluTo  .^pTjOf,  i>tn»$iualsww 
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Hpiip^p,  die  86006  which  we  mean  to  convey  would  be  imper- 
feet,  for  it  would  be,  <  he  wished  that  bread  should  be  given  or 
procured ;' '  he  urged  that  peace  should  be  studiously  sought  for 
or  made.'  But  to  express  this  we  should  say :  htie&lato  i(>- 
Toy  ayogdtHp '  nm^nakiaiP  ix^^p  or  no$iip  HQfiPfiP,  The  Inf. 
is  commonly  employed  here  unless  the  relation  of  subject  and 
predicate  is  or  may  be  uncertain ;  which  is  to  be  known  from  the 
meaning  of  the  preceding  verb.  But  as  there  is  certainty  in  respect* 
to  those  verbs  which  signify  wUh  or  desire,  the  Greeks  commonly 
employed  the  Inf. ;  for  as  to  verbs  of  this  sort,  there  cannot  be 
any  uncertainty  that  what  one  is  said  to  will,  that  is  the  object  of 
his  wishes.  The  more  elegant  classical  writers,  therefore,  usual- 
ly employed  the  Inf. ;  but  the  later  ones,  even  in  tfac^e  passages 
where  it  was  unnecessary,  used  the  particle  Kpa  or  07q»^.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  when  the  meaning  of  the  Inf.  would  be 
somewhat  doubtful,  they  still  often  employed  it.  Thus  it  came, 
that  after  verbs  of  asking,  etc.,,  the  object  asked  for,  etc.,  was 
expressed  by  the  use  of  iVa.  And  this  idiom  occurs  not  mere- 
ly in  unlearned  authors  and  those  of  the  lower  stamp,  but  also 
among  those  of  an  opposite  character ;  as  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Lucian  and  others. 

Even  among  authors  of  the  higher  rank,  certain  expressions 
occur,  which  seem  clearly  to  develope  the  vulgar  idiom  in  this 
respect.  These  are  elliptical  expressions,  which  have  been  ta- 
ken from  common  parlance  and  transferred  to  books,  and  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  dialogistic  forms  of  speech. 

I  will  not  here  appeal  to  the  passage  from  Herodotus  (I.  126), 
which  Schaefer  has  adduced,  viz.,  rov  ia^prog  n,  r.  A,  although 
the  words  have  the  same  construction ;  for  in  this  case  there  is 
no  ellipsis.  But  I  would  adduce  the  formula :  rl  ^iXng  noiii- 
cw;  in  which  they  do  not  doubt  that  iVa  is  to  be  supplied;  - 
comp.  Matt.  20;  32.  John  18:  39,  etc.  I  wish  however  to 
know,  in  what  way  the  idea  of  purpose  or  design  is  to  be  in- 
troduced. 

Nothine  is  better  known,  than  the  construction  of  povXofAM 
with  the  Future  or  Subjunctive ;  e.  g.  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  420, 
fiovXta&€  ajta  xo$p^  outiymfnp  '^(>/«#^f<ov ;  ^Do  you  wish 
then,  that  we  should  make  sport  in  common  with  Archedemus  P 
Aristoph.  Equit.  v.  52,  flovh^  nagadtf  co$  ^pnov,  *  You  wish 
me  to  present  you  with  a  supper.^  So  very  frequently  in  Lu- 
cian ;  Mort.  Dial.  X.  8,  fiovU^  i^%%M^v  a<P*^«H«4  %^  «»^  ^V 
|wa>f, '  You  are  desimis  tbar  I  aWl<f  ta^^  *^^  gtrog^nce  a 
little-^    lA^.XX^9,PoiU,^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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yoa  wiflb  m  ta  shew  you  even  the  philoaophen  ?'  TimoD,  37, 
fiwikit  iiukipapLM  (d$ulofloioftai  T)  ngog  a$;  *  Do  you  desire  that 
I  should  ulk^  with  you  ?'  see  Hemsterh.  in  \qc.  Deorum  Dial* 
XX.  16,  fi^iU^  unofiiowfiM ;  ^  Do  you  not  wish  that  I  idiould 
take  ao  oath  ? 

But  there  is  no  need  of  examples.  A  multitude  of  them  oc- 
cur in  Xenophon  and  Platq ;  for,  as  it  would  seem,  this  eOiptt* 
cal  mode  of  speaking  was  very  common  in  conversation,*  [viz., 
with  the  omissbn  of  ?yo]  ;  see  Scholia  ad  £urip.  Phenis.  v. 
729.  It  seems  to  me  now,  that  relics  of  popular  usa^e  are 
clearly  discernible  in  this  formula ;  but  in  this,  as  all  will  ^ee^ 
the  idea  of  end  or  purpose  is  not  expressed ;  see  Hermann  ad 
Vipr.  p.  884, — BaxX  let  us  advance  to  the  second  particular. 

hu  IS  said  by  some,  to  have  a  chrome  sense,  [i.  e.  to  relate 
to  time,  or  to  signify  t^^Aen],  in  some  passages  of  the  evangelist 
John.  E.  g.  John  12 :  23,  ilnXv^ev  n  eiga,  tVn  iolua^  %,  rX 
Jcdm  13: 1*  16:2,  32.  Noonus  has  expressed  iVa  here  by 
ixij  %dien.  Grammarians  have  made  the  remark,  that  exam- 
nles  of  this  nature  are  found  only  in  the  sacred  books  of,  the 
New  Testament.  One  jpassage  is  adduced  from  Aristophanes 
(Nub.  V.  1235),  %ttl  xavT '  i^&tXiiffiig  inofiioM  fto&  rovg  ^iovg^ 
Jp'  Af  »el6V9my(i  ae;  ^  Will  you  then  be  willing  to  take  the 
gods  to  witness  for  me,  as  to  these  matters,  token  I  shall  demand 
it  of  you  ?'  Here  tP»  may  seem  to  mean  when;  and  Henry  Ste- 
jdiens,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  lexicon,  translates  it  quanr 
docimque. 

But  if  we  should  concede  now,  that  the  particles  significant 
afplmce,  are  often  appropriated  to  the  designation  of  ttmcj  (as 
is  the  case  with  the  German  t^o  and  da,  which  answer  well  to 
the  adoerb  ?y«),  yet  the  construclioD  of  ipa  with  the  Subj.  mode, 
seeoks  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  taken  adverbially  [in  the 
sense  of  tahere']  in  such  passages.  If  'ha,  moreover,  referred  to 
jilase,  it  would  not  be  joined  with  the  Subj.,  unless  in  were  in* 
sorted  on  which  the  Subj.  would  depend. 

The  passages  which  are  adduced  in  our  lexicons  (e.  g.  Cal* 
Ubu  Hymn,  in  Cer.  v.  12.  Horn.  11.  vii.  353),  in  order  to  prove 
that  ivu  has  such  a  meaning,  are  altogether  mapposite.  Two 
passages  are  also  cited  from  Xenophon ;  but  one  of  them  in 

*  The  ellipsis  to  which  he  refers  here,  is  that  of  a^a  after  povJM^ 
etc.,  in  the  preceding  quotations.  Bovlo(iai  expresses  denre  or  tnsh, 
bat  does  not  indicate  idHnutU  purpose,  end,  final  object.  In  accordance 
iHiii  this,  the  author  has  hitimaled  above,  that  all  will  see  that  1^  if 
hare  inaarted,  we«ld  net  be  Uiki-^^Tw^ 
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Memorab.  IL  1:11,  as  emended,  reads  ihal  rig  fi^i  ioiuT, 
not  iV«  tig.  Id  the  other  (De  Venat.  VL  7),  iVa  is  not  topic 
but  telie.  1  apprehend,  therefore,  tliat  in  the  afore-cited  passa- 
ges of  John,  (elsewhere  this  sense  is  not  assigned  to  ci'a),  this 
particle  cannot  have  the  meaning  of  when  assigned  to  it.  ^  Nor 
do  I  fiad  any  passage  in  the  New  Testament,  in  which  it 
means  where.  Consequentlf ,  in  those  passages  I  apprehend 
ivu  is  to  be  explained  as  indicating  what  is  to  happen  in  the 
digu  mentioned  in  John  12:  23.  The  Greeks  usually  employ 
the  Inf.  in  such  cases,  e.  g.  na&gog  xa^evdnp,  diga  delnptip ;  or 
else  the  Gen.  ease,  unless  perspicuity  demands  some  peri* 
pbrasis.  John  4:  23  has  ciga  liu;  so  in  5:  25  ;  but  in  5:  28, 
iign  Iv  p.  But  as  we,  in  common  parlance,  when  we  designate 
the  time  in  which  any  thing  is  to  take  place,  sometimes  employ 
particles  of  place  and  ime^  sometimes  the  relative  previouD, 
and  somet'unes  the  eauMoL  particle  thai  (dass) ;  as,  "  the.  time 
is  coming  wherein^  therein^  at  whichy  that^  yow  will  repeat  of 
it ;''  so  wga  iva  may  be  used  in  like  manner,  e.  g«  ''  the  time 
is  coming  (when  it  will  be)  that  etc"  In  the  s»me  manner 
the  Latins  express  themselves.  Nor  i$  this  destkute  of  a  good 
freasoD,  if  we  will  only  concede,  (what  examples  from  many 
writers  prove),  that  iVa  is  not  only  telic,  but  likewise  serves  to 
indicate  the  thing  which  was  the  eonsequp^ce  of  another,  when 
a  catisal  connection  is  conceived  of  as  existing* 

[  The  author  closes  his  piece  with  adverting  Id  the  par- 
ticular religious  occasions  on  which  it  was  delivered  or  publisb- 
ed;  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  insert,  as  it  is  not  cooaect- 
ed  with  the  main  obgect  of  the  di^ussion.  That  parts  of  this 
discussion  will  not  appear  as  being  very  explicit  to  the  young 
reader,  there  is  reason  to  apprehend.  But  ihere  are  so  a>aw 
things,  and  so  important  ones  too,  which  he  can  understawa, 
that  I  would  hope  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  an  attentive 
reading  and  consideration  of  the  whole,  by  some  paragra(:^ 
which  may  not  appear  to  be  sufficiently  lucid.  The  contin- 
uation of  Tittmann's  remarks  (on  ojiwfo  «itf,  wffi*),  will  de- 
pend, with  the  editor's  leave,  on  the  receptbn  which  the  readers 
of  the  Biblical  Repository  shall  give  to  the  present  disquisi- 
tion. 

Other  efforts  of  Titrraaflo,o/' a  more  in>nied\ate\y  exegeikal 
nature,  are  in  store  for  future  use  •  in  vi^^^^^  ^e  discusses  and 
illustrates  some  deeply  mtere8tins,\^&^^  ^^  ^Vve  ^^^ ^^ 
tamem,  about-  which  great  diSbr^ti  rX  opmiot^  \^id»  dialed. 
Some  of  these  may  he  expeciea  »    ^?^  J^t^^®  ^'^V.^'S**^ 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Th£   CoNNECTiON  BETWEEN   GkOLOGY   AND   NaTUBAL 

Religion* 

Bj  Edmttd  Hitefcco<k,  Prolbaor  of  OiMmiftfy  and  Hat.  Hist,  in  AmiMitt  Colla^, 

The  principles  of  geology  have  long  been  regarded  not  only 
as  hostile  to  revealed  truth,  but  as  favourable  to  atheism.  ^^  It 
as  manifest/'  says  a  very  able  and  violent  assailant  of  this  science, 
**  that  the  mineral  geology,  considered  as  a  science,  can  do  as 
well  without  God,  (though  in  a  question  concerning  the  ori^n 
of  the  earth,)  as  Lucretius  did."''^  And  the  geologists  must  m- 
deed  confess,  that  a  number  of  their  ablest  writers  some  time  ago, 
sacb  for  exara^e  as  HuUon,  did,  intentionally  or  unintentionally, 
give  a  quite  atheistical  aspect  to  some  of  their  most  famous 
theories.  And  some  of  them  at  the  present  day,  exhibit  in 
their  works  so  entire  a  neglect  of  every  allusion  of  a  religious 
character,  as  to  excite  pain  in  every  pious  mind,  and  lead 
many  to  die  conclusion  that  geology  must  be  the  favourite  resort 
of  irreligion :  for  if  in  this  department  of  creation  the  same 
endence  of  Divine  Wisdom  is  exhibited  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  teiD|de  of  nature,  how  b  it  posnble  that  a  man  should 
devote  his  hfii  to  a  dmsription  of  its  beautiful  arches  and  col- 
umnB,  and  yet  make  no  allusion  to  the  great  Master  Builder ! 

Undw  such  circumstances  it  will  do  no  good  for  geobgists 
to  deny  the  irreligious  tendency  of  their  favourite  science,  unless 
they  can  show  positively  that  it  contains  principles  of  a  con* 
trary  tendenqr.  Hitherto  they  seetn  almost  without  exception 
to  have  felt  that  nothing  was  required  of  them,  but  to  show 
that  atheism  and  infidelity  do  not  naturally  and  necessarily 
qpring  firom  its  principles.  But  it  seems  to  us  to  be  high  time 
for  them  to  show  that  influences  favourable  to  religion  may  be 
derived  from  their  science.  And  we  apprehend  that  it  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  thus  to  invert  tfa^  tables.  We  propose  to 
undertake  the  task :  and  hope  to  show  that  the  student  of  nat- 

*  Peon's  Comparative  Estimaie  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical 
Geologies. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  15 
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ural  theology  will  find  the  records  of  geology  no  unfinikful 
source  of  evidence  as  to  the  existence,  perfections  and  plans  of 
Jehovah.  The  hearings  of  this  science  upon  revelation  we 
pass  by  for  the  present,  and  propose  to  consider  only  its  relalioa 
to  natural  theology. 

The  evidence  of  the  Divine  Existence  that  strikes  most 
minds  with  the  greatest  force,  is  tlie  mathematical  adaptation 
to  one  another  of  the  various  parts  of  creation  and  the  oon* 
sequent  proportion  and  harmony  of  action  between  them. 
Hence  geology  cannot  be  regarded  as  affording  at  first  view 
much  palpable  evidence  of  a  Deity.  For  we  are  stniek,  on 
examining  its  records,  with  the  marks  of  disorder  and  nun 
which  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  its  surface  exhibit*  Elvery 
where  is  seen  the  evidence  of  violent  agencies  in  former  times, 
now  dislocating  the  solid  strata,  elevating  mountains,  and  pour* 
ing  forth  volcanic  matter  over  the  surface,  and  then  anoo 
sweeping  that  surface  with  deluge  after  deluge  of  tremeodooe 
power.  The  observer,  who  is  accustomed  to  look  on  the 
regularity  and  harmony  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  perfect 
adaptation  to  one  another,  and  the  harmonious  action  of.  the 
organs  of  plants  and  animals,  as  preof  of  the  existence  Mid 
wisdom  of  a  First  Cause,  fancies  almost  that  he  sees  in  <the 
irregularity  and  unbridled  violence  of  geological  phenomena^ 
the  agency  of  an  antagonist  cause ;  or  rather,  the  operatioB  of 
blind  chance.  Hence  it  is  that  geobgists  have  found  it  neces^ 
sary  to  vindicate  their  science  from  the  charge  of  atfaetstieal 
tendencies.  But  as  has  often  been  the  case  in  otber  sciencesi 
a  more  thorough  acquaintance  with  geology  is  beginning  to  make 
it  manifest,  that  the  confusion  and  violence  appairent  in  the 
strata,  are  only  necessary  parts  of  a  great  and  beautiful  ^atem 
of  order,  by  which  the  universe  is  sustained.  We  are  begia- 
ning  to  find  that  disorder  and  confuanon  respecting  this  subject, 
exist  rather  in  our  own  limited  understandings  than  in  tbe-cnut 
of  the  globe  :  Or  rather,  we  begin  to  see  how  in  the  vast  plans 
of  the  Deity,  he  brings  order  and  harmony  out  *of  apparent 
confusion  and  chance. 

*^  From  seeming  evil  still  ^uclng  good, 
And  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progresaion." 

Some  unexpected  revolulioos  of  this  kind  we  hope  lobe  able 
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to  point  out  ID  gtokgf  :  And.  if  they  furnish  less  striking  proo& 
of  the  divine  existence,  they  afford  more  striking  illustiations  of 
the  attributes  and  plans  of  the  Deity,  than  those  cases  whore 
design  and  harmonious  adaptation  are  obvious  at  first  ^ght. 

In  the  fint  place^  geology  furnishes  evidenu  of  direct  and 
rqpeated  acts  of  creative  potoer. 

That  the  temperature  of  our  globe  in  early  times  was  much 
higher  than  at  present,  is  a  fact  most  firmly  establisbed.  In- 
deed, very  few  geolc^bts  now  doubt  but  that  this  heat  was 
then  so  great  as  to  melt  the  great  mass  of  the  gk>be.  In  the 
progress  of  ages  this  high  temperature  has  been  reduced  to  its 
present  concbtkin,  and  other,  changes  have  been  meanwhile 
advancing*  Nor  oan  it  be  admitted,  as  some  theorists  suppose, 
that  these  changes  constitute  a  revolving  series,  to  which  there 
is  no  proof  of  a  beginning,  no  prospect  of  an  end.  For  the 
crust  of  the  '^be  does  not  exhibit  evidence  of  more  than  two 
or  three  .permanent  states  before  the  present:  while  the  histoiy 
of  extinct  animal  and  vegetable  natures,  shows,  in  these  suc- 
cessive conditicms  of  the  gbbe,  a  progress  towards  perfection. 
Hence  we  reascmably  infer,  that  our  planet  had  a  beginning. 
And  we  infer  the  same  firom  the  fact  that  an  intensely  heated 
globe  coaU  not  have  existed  eternally  in  that  condition ;  since 
it  must  have  begun  to  radiate  heat  at  the  first.  True,  the 
exifltanceof  the  matter  of  the  globe  in  a  different  condition, 
previous  to  the  time  when  all  the  changes  wbi^h  it  now  presents 
commflnoed,  is  possible.  But  until  the  evidence  of  such  a 
pievious  state  can  be  discovered,  it  is. certainly  phibsophicai  to 
inliBr  that  it  was  then  created  out  of  nothing. 

This  inference  derives  support  firom  another  fact,  which 
seems  to  be  too  clearly  established  to  admit  of  doubt ;  viz.,  that 
dating  the  changes  which  the  globe  has  undergone,  since  its 
orig^ud  production  out  of  nothing,  several  destructions  and  sub- 
neqneat  new  creations  of  animals  and  plants  have  taken  fdace. 
Moat  geologists  suppose  that  they  oan  trace  in  the  organic  re- 
mains oontained  in  die  rooks  as  many  as  four  or  five  distinct 
epochs  of  rub  and  renewal ;  that  is,  whole  groups  have  been 
at  once  swept  firom  exbtence  by  some  powerful  catastrophe, 
and  their  places  supplied  by  other  races  cidled  into  existence  by 
the  creative  fiat  of  die  Almighty.  Some  geok)gists,  however, 
suppose  that  the  species  have  gradually  beeome^Oinct,  without 
a  special  catastrcq>he,  just  as  species  do  now  occasionally  disap- 
pear firom  particular  countries  and  even  from  die  iaoe  of  the 
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dobe :  to  example  of  which  is  the  Dodo  of  New  HoSaad. 
&ttt  all  writers  agree  that  a  vast  number  of  species  of  pknts  and 
animals,  some  of  them  of  enormous  siee,  which  formerly  flcntt«- 
bbedj[faave  disappeared.  Imperfect  and  liimted  as  our  knowledge 
of  oi^anic  remains  must  yet  be,  the  most  recent  catalogues  con- 
tam  not  far  from  6000  species ;  not  more  than  600  of  which 
can  now  be  found  alive  on  the  earth.  And  indeed,  it  is  rare  to 
find  a  single  species,  and  but  few  genera,  identical  with  those 
now  living,  as  low  down  in  the  series  oi  rocks  as  the  secondair 
class :  so  that  it  is  only  m  the  superficial  gravels  and  clay  bedi 
which  cover  the  earth^s  surface,  that  we  find  existing  species ; 
while  nearly  ail  those  found  in  the  solid  rocks^  have  disappeared, 
smd  other  tribes  have  taken  their  place.  And  aMiough  there  is 
some  disagreement  among  geologists,  as  to  the  number  of  en- 
tire changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  earth's  inhabitants,  yet 
all  agree  that  some  such  renewals  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
have  occurred.  The  tertiary  formations,  for  instance,  coHtdin 
not  a  single  species  that  is  found  in  the  secondary  rocks  imme* 
diately  beneath  them*  And  some  of  the  secondary  grottpe  of 
rocks  that  are  somewhat  separated  from  one  another,  contain 
not  one  species  that  is  common  to  both. 

Now  is  it  possible  to  exfdain  these  facts  witboot  admittrngre* 
pealed  acts  of  creative  |)ower  to  have  taken  place  since  die  ori* 
ginal  productkxi  of  the  earth  out  of  nothing  ?  If  the  present 
racefe;  of  animals  and  plants  existed  on  the  gloi>e  from  the  eM^ 
est  times,  it  is  inciedR>le  that  none  of  their  remains  occur  in  a 
petrified  state.  The  fact  is,  as  the  records  of  geology  abme 
dantly  testify,  that  such  was  the  condition  of  the  globe  in  those 
early  times,  as  to  teiyiperature  and  in  other  respects,  diat  our 
present  races  of  animals  and  plants  could  not  have  existed  then. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  was  the  nature  of  these  primeval  bein^^ 
thei  they  coidd  not  live  now :  so  that  there  is  no  probahik^ 
diat  many  of  them,  if  ttiy,  will  yet  be  fonad  in  the  deep  reoesseB 
of  the  ocean  and  ot  unexplored  continents.  We  are  feroed 
then  te  the  oondusion,  that  new  creations  of  pkuaits  and  aninals 
must  have  taken  place  ra  past  ages ;  their  natures  being  adapt* 
ed  tolhe  di£fereBt  conditicms  of  die  gk>be  at  difierent  periods* 

The  recendy  developed  principles  of  comparative  anatomy-* 
an  indispensable  auxifiaty  to  geology — ^tbrownew  fight  upon  die 
subject  of '  successive  creadons,  and  establish  die  conclusions 
above  made.  They  teach  ns  that  so  exacdy  balanced  aretfae  dif- 
ffMtem  species  of  animals  among  themselves,  and  so  nicely  adapted 
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aredmrcoBfltkutions  and  habhs  to  the  surrounding  elemeats,  that 
sacb  as  are  found  entombed  in  the  rocks,  being  so  unlike  in  their 
stnictnre  and  habits  to  those  now  li?ing,  conld  not  hare  had  a 
contemporaneoua  existence ;  but  must  have  formed  several  di»- 
iinct  groups ;  living  on  the  ^obe  while  it  was  in  widely  different 
conditions  as  to  temperature,  sur&ce,  and  vegetation.  ^*  Wheth- 
er we  mfke  the  most  superficial  or  most  profound  examination 
of  animals  in  their  natural  state,"  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  ^*  we 
shdl  find  that  the  varieties  are  so  balanced  as  to  ensure  the  ex«- 
istenoe  of  aB.  This,  we  think,  goes  far  to  explain,  first,  why 
the  remains  of  certain  animals  are  found  in  certain  strata,  which 
imjrfy  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  earth's  surface ;  and  secondly, 
why  these  animals  are  found  grouped  together.  For,  as  we 
naay  express  it,  if  there  had  been  an  errour  in  the  grouping,  there 
most  have  been  a  destruction  of  the  whole ;  the  balance  which 
IS  necessary  to  their  existence  having  been  destroyed."''^ 

Language  is  sometimes  used  by  distii^uished  naturalists  of 
the  present  day,  which  may  be  understood  to  imply  (though  I 
exceedingly  doubt  v^ether  such  is  their  actual  belief,)  that  there 
is  in  the  laws  of  nature  a  power  for  the  production  or  creatioa 
of  new  species  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  for  the  ex«> 
tinction  ot  old  ones.  **  The  hypothesis  of  the  gradual  extinc- 
tion of  certain  ammals  and  plants  and  the  successive  introduction 
of  new  species^"  siqrs  one,  *^  is  quite  consistent  with  all  that  is 
known  of  the  exis^g  economy  of  the  animate  world."f  *^  The 
obliteration  of  certain  forms  of  animal  life  (and  perhaps  the  ere- 
atiott  of  new  ones)"  says  another,  ^^  appears  to.be  dependent  on 
a  law  in  the  economy  of  nature,  which  is  still  in  active  opera- 
tion."|  No  special  Divine  Agency  is  represented  in  such  pas* 
sages  as  any  more  necessary  for  the  production  of  new  species^ 
than  for  the  extinctionof  oM  ones;  which  we  know  may  be  tin 
resnh  of  natural  operatbns :  and  here  lies  oar  objedion  to  sudi 
sMements.  For  the  prodactkn  of  new  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  must  be  regarded,  as  it  ever  has  been,as  the  high* 
eel  and  most  asionishmg  exeroiseof  creative  power :  and  if  ^t 
power  can  be  supposed  to  re»de  in  the  laws  of  nature,  it  seems 
to  OS  that  there  is  no  phenomenon  in  the  universe  that  will  re» 

*  Mechanism  of  the  Hand,  p.  3d. 

j  hyeWa  Prioeiples  of  Geology,  Vol.  III.  ]>.  30.  London  1833. 

t  Mantell's  Geology  of  the  S.  East  of  Engkind,  p.  357^   London 
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quire  a  higher  power :  anil  we  are  reduced  at  onee  to  laaterial- 
ism  and  atheism.  We  are  aware,  mdeed,  that  raod«ii  research- 
es concerning  the  production  of  some  of  the  lowest  tribes  of  an- 
imals and  plants,  show  a  veiy  remarkaUe  connection  between 
the  play  of  chemical  affinities  and  the  mode  of  existence ;  so 
that  the  same  matter  subjected  to  different  chemical  agencies, 
will  produce  different  forms  of  existence.''^  But  in  all  these 
cases,  both  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  b  their  lowest  forms  of 
developement ;  and  even  here  f much  less  in  more  perfect  ani- 
mals and  plants,)  there  is  not  me  least  evidence  that  the  vital 
principle  is  ever  communicated  by  any  other  power  than  that 
of  Almighty  God;  The  kind  of  life  which  He  imparts  may  vary 
with  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  material  organizatioii,  with- 
out proving  at  all  that  be  has  resigned  the  power  of  bestowing 
vitality  into  the  hands  of  nature.  *'  Every  thing,"  says  the  dis- 
tinguished anatomist  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  **  declares 
the  species  to  have  its  origin  in  a  distinct  creation,  not  in  a  gra- 
dual variation  from  some  original  type ;  and  any  other  hypothe- 
sis than  that  of  a  new  creation  of  animals  suited  to  the  succes- 
sive changes  in  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  globe---^e  condition 
of  the  water,  atmosphere  and  temperature— brings  with  it  only 
an  accumulation  of  difficuhies.^f 

It  is  the  opinion  of  not  a  few  distinguished  naturalists,  that 
die  history  of  the  distribution  of  the  species  of  animab  and  plants 
on  the  earth,  renders  it  certain,  that  if  over  the  whole  globe 
they  were  destroyed  (except  those  in  the  ark,)  by  the  last  de- 
luge, a  large  proportion  of  those  now  existing  must  have  been 
created  subsequent  to  that  event.  And  we  really  do  not  see 
how  such  a  conclusion  can  be  avoided ;  although  we  have  no 
time  to  develope  the  sulgect  in  this  place.  Nor  can  we  stop 
here,  even  were  it  relevant  to  the  subject,  to  show  diat  such  a 
view  is  easily  reconciteable  with  the  Mosaic  Instory.  We  only 
remark,  that  the  numerous  extmctions  and  renewals  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  that  had  taken  place  on  the  globe  previous  to 
this  last  catastrophe,  afford  an  analogical  argument  that  this  abo 
might  have  been  succeeded  by  a  similar  esdubitioB  of  creative 
energy.  The  cases  already  adduced  from  the  earlier  history 
of  the  globe,  of  successive  creative  acts,  render  it  unnecessary, 

*  Lindley's  Natural  System  of  Botany,  p.  396  et  seq.    New- York 
1831. 

t  Mechanism  of  the  Hand,  p.  115. 
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howeveri  to  resArtto  any  wample  at  all  pEdUflimatioal.  The 
subject,  bowef  eC)  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  may  resume  it  at 
a  ftiture  lime. 

The  mathematician,  Dr  Hutton,  could  see  nothing  in  the 
revoliitions  which  the  crust  of  the  globe  has  undergone,  but  an 
eternal  series  of  chaises,  where  the  two  antagonist  principles  of 
fire  and  water  have  been  in  ceaseless  operation ;  the  latter  to 
wear  down  continents  and  convey  their  detritus  to  the  ocean, 
and  the  former  to  elevate  new  continents  from  the  deep.  In 
the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  he  thought  he  saw  a  correspon- 
dent series  of  revolutions,  in  which  those  very  disturbing  forces 
that  seeoied  to  threaten  ruin  to  the  system,  by  acting  periodioaliy 
m  different  directions,  are  made  to. give  to  the  movement  of  the 
planets  uneading  permanency.  Thus  be  excluded  all  evidence 
of  a  creative  and  superintending  agency  from  astronomy  and 
geology  f  and  this  atheistical  view  of  these  sciences  seems  toh9,ve 
been  but  too  generally  admitted.  But  in  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  Dr  Maccidlocb, ''  the  mathematician,  accustomed  to  the 
sole  contemplation  of  his  own  science,  has  forgotten  that  the 
laws  of  mechanics  comprifse  but  one  of  the  twa  great  powers  in 
the  univQr«e«  Chemisti^  is  the  other  right  hand  of  the  Creator : 
the  sources  of  change,  the  joint  govemour  with  mecbajcucs }  the 
opposing  power,  when  its  power  is  required.  This  mathemati- 
ciasi,  writmg  on  geolo^,  4ibould  not  have  forgotten  that :  as  a 
mere  astronomer  he  ought  not ;  for  that  Chemistry  is  acting  in 
the  comets  and  in  the  sun,  as  it  has  acted  and  is  acting  in  every 
planetary  and  solar  body  throughout  the  universe."*  Nor  was 
this  mathematician  aware  of  what  geologists  now  admit,  that 
the  successive  changes  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subject,  baye 
been  improvements  in  its  condition  as  a  habitable  world ;  nor 
that  there  has  been  a  correspondent  advance  towards,  perfection 
in  the  natures  of  the  animals  and  plant?  which  have  been  placed 
on  it ;  nor  that  these  races  have  been  several  times  destroyed 
and  renewed.  In  astronomy  too,  recent  discoveries  have  ren- 
dered it  extremely  probable  that  there  exist  disturbing  causes 
in  the  planetary  spaces,  which  must  inevitably  produce  ultimate 
derangement  and  ruin  among  the  heavenly  bodies^  and,  there- 
fore, the  present  ^rder  amoqg  the  heavenly  bodies  bad  a  be- 
ginDing.f    Thus  have  the  tables  been  completely  turned  on 

•  Macculloch's  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  510,  London  183L 
t  Wheweirs  Bridgewater  Treatise. 
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this  subject  f  and  astronomy  and  geology,  espeoially  cbe  latter, 
conduct  us  back  to  the  very  act  of  creative  power  1^  whidi  the 
universe  was  produced.  And  this  is  what  no  other  science 
can  do. 

2.  Geology  Jumishes  proofs  both  of  the  general  et^erintend- 
ing  providence  o^  God  over  our  globe^  and  also  of  special  tn- 
i^irencejrom  t%me  to  time  with  the  unud  order  ofthtnge  upon 
lit  surface. 

In  spite  of  all  the  catastrophes  and  changes  wMdi  the  crust 
of  the  globe  has  undergone,  the  disturbing  agencies  have  never 
been  permitted  to  pass  certain  limits»  nor  to  intenupt  the  general 
order,  nor  to  interfere  with  the  general  good.  Every  change, 
however  sudden  and  violent,  appears  to  have  been  adapted  to 
promote  some  important  end  in  relation  to  the  animals  and 
plants  which  have  flourished  on  our  jdanet.  To  preserve  a 
proper  balance  among  such  powerful  agencies,  and  to  make  ap« 
parent  disorder  and  confusion  subserve  the  general  good,  is  sure- 
Iv  evidence  of  a  divine  superintendence,  which  only  infinite  wis- 
dom, directing  infinite  power,  can  exercise.  When  events  fol« 
low  their  causes  with  mathematica]  certainty,  and  we  can  see 
the  mfalliUe  connection  between  antecedent  and  consequent,  we 
are  apt  to  feel  as  if  we  need  kx>k  to  no  higher  power  than  that 
which  resides  in  nature  to  explain  phencMnena,  and  the  idea  of  a 
Divine  Superintendence  fails  to  impress  us,  because  we  see  no 
need  of  such  an  overruling  power.  But  when  we  see  the  pow- 
erful agencies  of  nature  breaking  forth  at  irregular  intervals,  as 
if  for  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  ruin  actually  foUows,  yet 
on  more  thorough  research  we  find  these  destructive  agencies 
to  have  their  limits  assigned  them,  and  to  be  subservient  to  im- 
portant ends,  our  sense  of  the  need  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence greatly  increases,  as  well  as  our  admiration  of  the  wisdom 
which  can  employ  instruments  of  destruction  for  the  preserva- 
tion, security,  and  happiness  of  the  universe. 

Now  such  a  view  oi  Divine  Providence  as  this,  geology  pre- 
sents. It  does  more.  It  furnishes  us  with  examples  of  a  spe- 
dal  or  particular  Providence.  It  shows  us  that  the  regular  or* 
der  of  events  on  this  globe  has  been  repeatedly  interfered 
with.  It  informs  us  of  several  successive  conditions  of  the 
gk>be,  each  diflerent  from  that  wiiich  preceded  it,  and  furnish- 
ed with  new  and  peculiar  races  of  animals,  and  plants.  The 
fiict  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  change*  v^HcIti  the  g^obe  un- 
derwent fi-om  epoch  to  epoch,  r^n^er^  *^  ^^**^^^«^  ^^  ^P®^ 
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pie  it  from  time  to  time  wkk  new  races',  whose  natures  were 
adapted  to  a  new  condition  of  things.  Now  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceiTe  bow. these  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  globe 
should  have  gradually  destroyed  the  races  of  plants  and  animals 
that  were  adapted  only  to  a  particular  state,  as  to  temperature, 
climate^  water,  &c,  even  without  the  aid  of  such  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophes  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  did  actually 
occur.  But  how,  without  falling  into  the  grossest  materialism, 
.  can  we  account  for  the  repeopUng  of  the  renovated  earth,  with- 
out admitting  a  new  and  special  act  of  creation  ?  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  has  said,  that  '<  the  growth  of  new  systems  6ut  of  old 
on^  without  the  mediation  of  a  Divine  Power,  is  absurd :"  su- 
perlatively absurd,  we  may  add,  if  the  new  system  be  stocked  by 
new  races  of  plants  and  animals*  Even  if  we  admit  what 
some  geologists  maintain,  (although  we  think  incOTrectiy,)  that 
species  become  graduaUy  extinct,  and  are  from  time  to  time 
replaced  by  new  ones,  still  we  perceive,  that  the  same  necessi- 
ty exists  for  Divine  interference ;  nay,  according  to  this  view, 
a  new  creation  .takes  place  a  thousand  times  more  frequendy 
than  the  other  supposition  renders  necessary. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  they  exhibit  to  us  a  more  impres- 
sive exhibition  of  a  special  Divine  Providence  than  can  be  de- 
rived from  any  other  department  of  science.  They  Carry  us 
back  to  the  period  when  the  universe  was  produced  out  of 
nothing,  and  present  the  Deity  to  us,  not  as  withdrawing  from 
the  vast  machine  of  nature,  as  if  it  contained  within  itself  the 
power  to  regulate  and  sustain,  but  watching  over  it,  directing 
all  its  movements,  and  from  time  to  time  fitting  it  up  anew  for 
new  purposes,  just  as  really  and  assiduously  as  any  human  ar* 
ti^t  does  in  relation  to  a  machine  of  his  own  contrivance  and 
construction.  And  these  we  think  are  fair  inferences  from  a 
science,  which  many  good  men  have  regarded,  and  still  regard, 
as  favourable  to  atheism !  It  is  curious  too,  that  those  very  re- 
volutions on  the  globe,  disclosed  by  this  science,  behind  which 
atheistical  minds  once  entrenched  themselves,  should  be  found 
on  a  nearer  inspection  to  be  inscribed  all  over  with  the  doc- 
trine of  a  special  Providence ! 

It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  too,, that  the  past  special  inter- 
ference of  the  Deity  with  the  regular  sequence  of  events  on 
the  globe,  is  an  earnest  of  a  similar  interference  m  future, 
should  His  puiposes  require.    And  since  we  npw  see  in  slow 
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progress  the  same  eauses  which  preceded  former  refoludons, 
we  derive  from  hence  a  presumptioQ  in  favour  of  the  opinion 
that  Gbd  mhy  hereafter  put  forth  the  like  renovating  and  new 
creating  energy.  The  presumption  extends  too,  to  other  acta 
of  special  interference,  such  as  miracles  and  revelations.  So 
that  the  legitimate  effect  of  geology  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for 
the  disclosures  of  the  BiUe. 

3.  Oeology  Jumithet  numeroiu  illustrations  of  the  Divine 
Benevolence* 

1.  It  is  illustrated  by  the  nature  of  the  soil  resuhing  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  various  rocks.  Such  decomposition,  it  is 
well  known,  is  the  origin  of  all  soil :  and  we  can  see  no  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things,  why  the  materials  furnished  by  this 
process  of  disintegration  should  be  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
those  plants  that  are  necessary  for  the  sustenance  and  comfort 
of  animals.  But  such  is  almost  universally  the  case.  True, 
there  are  wide  deserts :  But  other  causes  (the  chief  of  whk^h 
is  a  periodical  deficiency  of  moisture,)  besides  the  wantof  pow* 
er  to  sustain  vegetation,  mainly  contribute  to  make  them 
such.  And  in  this  adaptedness  of  soils  for  so  great  a  varielr 
of  plants  as  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  a  far  greater  vari- 
ety of  animal  natures,  we  think  we  see  a  clear  indicatbn  of 
Divine  Benevolence. 

2.  We  discover  similar  indications  in  the  disruptbn,  eleva* 
tion,  dislocation,  and  overturning  of  the  rocks  in  the  crust  of  the 
gbbe.  With  few  exceptions  the  stratified  rocks  were  original^ 
deposited  in  a  nearly  horizontal  positk>n.  But  we  now  find 
them,  the  older  strata  especiaUy,  tilted  up  at  all  angles,  and 
divided  by  numerous  fissures,  along  which  extensive  lateral, 
vertical  and  oblique  movements  have  taken  place ;  whereby 
the  continuity  of  their  layers  has  been  destroyed,  their  edges 
Made  to  overlap,  and  often  whole  mountains  to  exhibit  the  a{h- 
pearanee  of  a  mighly  ruin.  Into  these  fissures  the  unstratified 
tocks  have  been  protruded  in  every  possible  mode,  and  are  of- 
Mi  piled  up  in  the  most  irregular  manner  upon  the  stratified 
rocks ;  so  that  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  the  ob- 
server is  altogether  one  of  the  wildest  disorder  and  desolation. 
We  can  hardly  avoid  the  inference,  that  when  we  compare  all 
this  cofifusion  wrdi  the  beautiful  order  and  harmony  which  na- 
ture in  all  her  other  productions  exhibits,  that  we  have  at  length 
got  into  Ihe  vegfxm  of  <'  chaos  and  old  night  ;'*  and  that  it  is 
the  wreck  of  creation  which  we  nee ;  the  terrific  mementos 
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perhaps  of  some  former  penal  inflicliofi  upcm  a  gulky  race.**^ 
But  our  impressions  and  inferences  are  basijr  and  errooeous. 
The  scene  before  us  is  only  a  new  mode  for  the  exhibition  of 
Divine  skill  and  benevolence.  Suppose  the  strata  had  been 
left  in  a  horizontal  position.  One  of  the  consequences  wouM 
have  been  that  all,  or  nearly  all  those  beds  and  veins  of  limestonei 
coal  and  metallic  ores,  that  are  now  so  ext^isively  wrought  in 
almost  every  country,  would  have  remained  forever  bidden  in 
the  depths  of  the  earth.  But  the  elevation  and  dislocation  of 
the  strata  bring  them  to  view,  and  facilitate  their  exploration. 
Now  consider  what  would  be  the  oxidition  of  man  if  deprived 
of  lime,  coal  and  the  metals.  Was  there  no  design,  no  benevo- 
lence, dien,  in  the  means  by  which  they  were  brought  within 
the  reach  of  man? 

3.  Design  and  benevolence  are  exhibited  in  the  production 
and  arrangement  of  the  valleys|that  chequor  the  earth's  surface. 
And  most  of  these  valleys  were  originally  produced  by  the  same 
elevatine  and  dislocating  agency  which  we  have  seen  to  be  so 
serviceaole  in  other  respects.  For  had  the  strata  never  been 
thrown  up  and  disarranged,  the  earth's  surface  must  have  re- 
mained a  dead  level ;  and  the  sea  would  have  covered  the  whole 
of  it.  Or  if  we  suppose  dry  land  to  have  existed,  yet  without 
valleys,  water  could  have  existed  on  it  only  in  stagnant  ponds  and 
lakes.  Morasses  and  the  rank  vegetation  of  low  and  wet 
Tenons  would  have  filled  the  atmosphere  vrith  pestilential  mi- 
asms ;  and,  indeed,  have  rendered  the  globe  unmhabitaUe  by 
such  natures  as  now  dwell  upon  it.  In  consequence  of  the 
existence  of  valleys,  the  water,  raised  by  evaporation,  and  fat? 
ling  upon  the  mountains,  finds  its  way  to  the  great  ocean ; 
keeping  itself  and  the  atmosphere  pure  by  its  stations,  afibrd- 
ing  a  wholesome  beverage  to  all  classes  of  animals,  and  sus- 
tenance to  the  whole  vegetable  kingdom;  and  aiding  in  a 
thousand  ways  to  fill  the  world  with  beauty,  life,  and  happiness. 
But  without  such  an  arrangement  of  valleys  as  now  diversify  its 
surface,  this  great  system  of  circulation  could  not  be  carried  on. 

All  existing  valleys,  however,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  orig- 

*  Such  18  the  view  taken  of  these  foots  in  Oisborne's  otherwise  ex- 
cellent treatise,  entitled,  ^The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to 
Christianity.'*  AU  this  confiinon  he  imputes  to  the  Noacbian  deluge  : 
«■  opinion  which  is  entirely  disproved  by  the  whole  raoords  of  geolo* 
if- 
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inal  elevation  and  disruption  of  the  strata.  But  in  this  mode 
were  most  of  them  commenced  :  though  without  subsequent 
modification,  they  would  have  been  only  frightful  rocky  chasms. 
Powerful  diluvial  and  fluvial  action,  therefore,  has  been  repeat- 
edly permitted  to  operate  upon  the  sides  and  bottoms  of  these 
valleys,  to  wear  away  their  angular  projections,  and  fill  up  their 
deep  and  irregular  cavities  with  soil,  so  as  to  give  them  those 
pleasing  curves  which  most  of  them  now  exhibit,  and  to  render 
them  capable  of  cultivation.  In  most  level  countries  this  diluvial 
and  fluvial  agency  has  produced  aU  the  valleys  that  exist,  and 
which  are  generally  sufficient  to  form  the  beds  of  rivers  and 
redeem  their  banks  from  waste  and  desolation. 

We  find  then,  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  volcanic  power 
within  the  ear'th,  and  to  the  aqueous  agency  that  has  so  repeat- 
edly and  powerful  swept  over  its  surface,  not  only  for  bringing 
to  the  light  of  day  the  mineral  resources  of  the  globe,  but  for 
all  that  diversity  of  surface  which  gives  so  much  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  the  landscape,  and  is  indispensable  for  the  circula- 
tion of  a  fluid,  whose  motion  is  prolific  of  beauty  and  life,  but 
whose  stagnation  is  death.  Can  we  any  longer  doubt,  that 
there  is  design  and  benevolence  in  the  apparent  disorder  and 
ruin  of  the  crust  of  our  globe  ?  Surely  here  is  design  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  ;  beauty  spreads  over  a  scene,  which  under 
another  aspect,  seemed  but  desolation  and  ruin,  and  the  kind 
visage  of  benevolence  beams  upon  us,  where  just  before  we 
saw  only  the  flashes  of  an  avenging  Deity's  wrath. 

4.  We  derive  another  evidence  of  Divine  Benevolence  from 
the  mode  in  which  metallic  ores  are  distributed  among  the 
rocks.  If  the  great  mass  of  the  globe  has  been  formerly  in  a 
state  of  fusion,  as  nearly  all  geologists  now  admit,  the  useful 
metals,  being  for  the  most  part  the  heaviest  materials  of  the 
earth,  would  have  occupied  the  centre,  and  become  enveloped 
by  rocks  and  earth,  so  as  to  be  forever  inacessible  to  man. 
But  either  through  the  expansive  force  of  internal  fires,  or  by 
sublimation  from  the  same  cause,  or  by  the  operation  of  galvanic 
agents,  or  in  some  other  unknown  method,  a  portion  of  these 
metals  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  veins  in  nearly^  all  the  rocks 
at  tlie  surface.  That  the  great  mass  of  these  metals  is  actually 
accumulated  in  the  central  parts  of  the  gbbe,  is  probable  from 
the  very  great  specific  gravity  (about  twice  that  of  granite,)  of 
the  internal  portions  of  the  earth.  Now  what  but  Divine  Be- 
^nevolence  should  thus,  in  apparent  opposition  to  gravity,  have 
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forced  towards  the  surface  iust  enough  of  the  metals  to  serve 
the  important  purposes  of  human  society  for  which  they  are 
employed  ?  Tliey  might  have  been  thrown  in  immense  masses 
and  in  a  metallic  state  over  that  surface  :  but  the  fact  that  in- 
dustry alone  can  now  obtain  them,  is  another  proof  of  design 
and  benevolence ;  since  this  virtue  is  of  more  importance  to 
human  happiness  than  even  the  metals. 

And  is  not  the  relative  proportion  as  to  quantity  in  which  the 
different  metals  are  found,  another  evidence  of  the  provident 
foresight  and  benevolent  care  of  the  Deity  ?  Iron,  by  far  the 
most  useful,  is  far  the  most  abundant,  and  most  easily  accessi- 
ble. Of  lead  and  copper,  which  are  extremely  important,  but 
not  BO  indispensable  as  iron,  there  is  no  lack  at  a  moderate  price. 
And  as  we  proceed  along  the  scale  of  the  useful  metals,  we 
shall  find  for  the  most  part,  that  the  quantity  of  the  metal  is  pro- 
portioned to  its  utility.  The  very  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver 
gives  them  their  value :  for  were  they  as  abundant  as  iron,  their 
use  as  a  circulating  medium  must  be  abandoned.  Yet  scarce 
as  they  are,  their  astonishing  ductility  and  malleability  enable 
the  artist  to  spread  them  over  an  immense  extent  of  surface,  and 
thus  to  employ  their  most  valuable  property,  that  of  resisting 
oxidation,  on  a  scale  nearly  commensurate  with  the  wishes  of 
man.  In  all  these  facts,  can  we  fail  to  recognize  a  wisdom  and 
benevolence  which  God  only  can  possess  ? 

5.  The  accumulations  of  rock  salt,  gypsum,  limestone  and 
coal  in  the  earth  in  past  ages,  affords  another  exhibition  of  Di- 
vine Foresight  and  Benevolence.  Geologists  are  agreed  that 
all  these  substances  were  produced  in  a  gradual  manner ;  though 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  two  former  were  accumulated, 
they  have  not  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  :  but  the  origin  of 
the  various  species  of  coal — ^lignite,  bituminous  coal  and  anthra- 
cite— seems  now  to  be  clearly  understood.  All  of  it  had  a  ve- 
getable origin.  The  dense  tropical  forests  that  covered  all  parts 
of  the  gk)be  in  the  earliest  times,  have  become  converted,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  into  this  most  useful  substance.  If  a  superbr 
but  finite  being  had  beheld  this  world,  while  yet  only  a  sparse 
population  of  animals  of  inferior  grade  inhabited  it,  he  might 
have  thought  it  strange  that  such  a  vast  superfluity  of  vegeta- 
tion should  cover  its  surface.  But  God  was  thus  providing  for 
the  wants  of  future  and  superior  races  of  beings.  When  man 
should  in  after  times  be  multiplied  in  all  lands,  and  forests  should 
be  swept  away  to  make  room  for  him,  a  supply  of  other  fuel 
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than  the  existing  vegetation  would  be  necessaiy  fi:>r  his  comfort 
and  the  perfection  of  society.  God,  therefore^  provided  before* 
hand  for  this  exigency  by  rendering  the  earth  prolific  b  such  a 
vegetation  as  would  be  converted  into  coal  by  the  slow  proces- 
ses of  nature.  He  buried  ttus  treasure  in  the  earth,  by  means 
of  aqueous  and  volcanic  agencies,  and  permitted  diese  same 
agencies  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  human  industry  against 
the  proper  time.  Who  can  doubt  but  this  is  an  example  of  Di- 
vine prospective  Benevolence  7  We  see  m  it  the  providence  of 
a  kind  Father,  laying  up  a  store  for  the  support  of  his  fiiture 
offipring.  And  we  learn  from  it,  not  to  judge  hastily  of  the  ul- 
timate designs  of  the  Deity  from  present  appearances.  What 
seems  superfluous  now,  or  ill  adapted  to  our  present  condittoo, 
may  be  intended  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  other  beings 
millions  of  ages  hence. 

<<  In  human  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain, 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  object  gain : 
In  God'ik  one  single  can  its  end  produce, 
Yet  seems  to  second  too  some  other  use." 

The  history  of  the  formation  of  limestone  conducts  us  to  sim- 
ilar conclusions.  For  the  most  part  this  substance  appears  to 
be  originally  produced  by  marine  animals ;  God  having  given 
them  the  power,  either  to  obtain  it  by  decomposing  those  salts 
of  lime  which  the  waters  hold  in  solution,  or  by  some  unknown 
chemistry  to  form  it  anew  out  of  more  simple  elements.  With 
the  lime  obtained  in  this  mysterious  manner,  these  animals  con- 
struct their  habitations;  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
the  coral  reefe  whk^h  at  present  stretch  over  so  many  degrees  of 
latitude  and  longitude,  forming  the  basis  of  numerous  islands  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  are  the  work  of  certain  minute  polyparia. 
Forsaken  at  length  by  the  animals,  these  coral  structures  be- 
come buried  m  the  earth,  and  there  in  the  course  of  ages  are 
mixed  with  other  substances  and  subjected  sometimes  to  partial 
or  complete  fusion,  whereby  they  become  converted  into  the 
different  varieties  of  limestone  now  found  m  the  earth's  crust. 
And  it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  (quantity  of  limestone  in  the 
earth  seems  to  have  been  gradually  mcreasing  from  the  earliest 
times ;  so  that  the  accumulated  store  is  now  abundantty  suffi- 
cient for  the  fullest  population  that  the  globe  can  susub. 

6.  We  regard  the  existence  of  vokanoes  as  evidential  of  Di- 
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Tim  BeneYcdeiice.  We  have  akeadj  pobted  out  incidantaUjr 
several  importmt  objects  that  haye  been  accomplished  in  past 
ages  by  vofeanic  power,  in  the  elevation  of  continents,  the  form- 
ation of  valleys,  and  ppotnision  to  the  surface  of  useful  nrinerab* 
But  we  refer  now  to  active  and  not  extinct  volcanoes.  And 
these  we  are  aware,  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  exhibitions 
of  the  displeasure  of  God^  rather  than  of  his  benevolence.  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  they  are  often  terrific  exhibitions  of  his  power ; 
and  when  He  employs  them  as  penal  inflictions,  they  signally 
manifest  the  sterner  features  of  the  Divine  character.  Yet  we 
maintain  that  the  design  of  volcanoes  is  to  preserve  and  not  to 
destroy.  They  have  been  denominated  <^  the  safety  valves  (A 
our  g)obe :"  and  this  quaint  expression  conveys  a  forcible  idea 
of  what  we  mean  by  the  benevolent  design  of  this  mighty  agen- 
cy. If  it  be  mdeed  true,  as  most  geologists  now  admit,  that 
even  at  this  day,  the  earth  contains  extensive  accumulations  of 
intensely  heated  matter,  embracing  perhaps  all  its  central  parts, 
thmi  may  it  be  literally  true  that  volcanoes  are  the  safety  valves 
of  the  globe.  For  if  such  molten  reservoirs  do  not  occasionally 
have  vent,  the  vapour  and  gases  generated  within  them  would 
bam  the  globe  asunder.  The  phenomena  of  earthquakes  ad- 
noonish  us  of  the  consequences  of  closing  these  valves :  for  they 
are  produced  by  the  straggles  of  these  vapours  and  gases  to 
escape ;  and  until  they  do  escape  through  volcanic  vents,  thery 
heave  and  fissure  the  solid  strata  over  whole  continents ;  and  in 
past  days  they  have  been  far  more  destructive  to  property  and 
life  than  volcanoes.  But  so  soon  as  the  force  is  sufficient  to 
lift  die  safety  vakre,  that'  is,  to  uncap  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
quake ceases.  Let  the  valve  be  heavy  enough  and  the  earth 
would  erelong  be  blown  to  atoms.  To  prevent  such  a  catas- 
ttm>he,  God  has  scattered  more  than  two  hundred  of  these* 
safety  valves  over  its  surface. 

It  will  probably  be  asked  why  Grod  could  not  have  put  in  op- 
eration an  agency  that  would  have  afforded  the  reqinsite  secu- 
rity, unattended  by  diat  terrific  waste  of  life  and  comfort  which 
has  feUowed  in  the  track  of  volcanoes.  We  see  no  reason,  in- 
deed, why  he  could  not  have  secured  the  good  without  the 
evil.  But  the  same  difficulty  meets  the  student  of  natural  the- 
ok)gy  at  every  step  of  his  progress.  To  solve  it,  is  to  do  noth- 
ing else  than  to  determine  why  God  permits  evil  at  all :  a  ques- 
tion that  has  hitherto  proved  too  deep  for  the  human  under- 
standing.    But  in  every  case  where  any  contrivance  is  adapted 
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to  produce  more  good  tbaa  evil,  we  reasonably  infer  the  benev- 
oleoce  of  the  design.  And  even  in  the  case  of  volcanoes,  no 
one  can  imagine  that  the  occasional  loss  of  a  few  lives  is  a  mat- 
ter of  so  much  importance  as  the  security  of  the  whole  globe 
which  is  thereby  obtained.  When  we  can  ascertain  why  (jod 
permits  evil  at  all^  we  can  answer  the  question,  why  in  this  case 
he  does  not  afford  the  security  without  the  attendant  mischief. 

7.  Finally,  the  adaptation  of  the  natures  of  different  groups 
of  animals  to  the  different  states  of  the  globe  in  past  times,  af- 
fords evidence  of  Divine  Benevolence. 

So  peculiar  was  the  structure,  and  in  many  cases  so  enor- 
mous was  the  size,  of  the  animals  found  in  a  fossil  state,  that 
we  are  apt  to  regard  them  as  exceptions  to  the  usual  beauty  and 
proportion  of  nature,  a  sort  of  hall-formed  and  monstrous  crea- 
tion, corresponding  rather  to  the  ancient  opinions  of  chaos  than 
to  the  order  and  harmony  of  the  existing  world.  The  alliga- 
tors and  crocodiles  of  these  times  are  mere  pigmies  when  com- 
pared with  the  plesiosaurus,  the  ichthyosaurus,  the  megalosau- 
rus,  and  the  iguanodon  of  tiie  ancient  world.  '^  Imagine  an  an- 
imal of  the  lizard  tribe,"  says  Mr.  Mantell,  "  three  or  four  times 
as  large  as  the.  largest  crocodile,  having  jaws,  with  teeth  equal 
in  size  to  the  incisors  of  the  rhinoceros,  and  crested  with  horns } 
— such  a  creature  must  have  been  the  iguanodon  !  Nor  were 
the  inhabitants  of  the  waters  much  less  wonderful :  witness  the 
plesiosaurus,  which  only  required  wings  to  be  a  flying  dragon." 
— ^Yet  one  of  the  roost  distinguished  anatomists  of  the  present 
day  says  on  this  subject,  that  ''  the  animals  of  the  antediluvian 
world  were  not  monsters ;  there  was  no  lusus  or  extravagance. 
Hideous  as  they  appear  to  us,  and  like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream, 
they  were  adapted  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  when  they  ex- 
isted."* *'  Judging  by  these  indications  of  the  habits  of  the 
animak,  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  earth 
during  their  period  of  existence  ;  that  it  was  suited  at  one  time 
to  the  scaly  tribe  of  the  lacertae,  with  languid  motion  ;  at  anoth- 
er, to  animals  of  higher  organization,  with  more  varied  and  live- 
ly habits ;  and  finally,  we  learn,  that  at  any  period  previous  to 
man's  creation,  the  surface  of  the  earth  would  have  been  un- 
suitable to  him."f  / 


*  Bell's  Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  35. 
t  Idem.  p.  3L 
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Here  then  do  we  see  the  overflowing  benevolence  of  the 
Deity*  He  was  fitting  up  this  world  for  the  future  residence 
of  btellectual  and  moral  beings ;  and  he  chose  to  do  it,  not  bjr 
a  miracle,  but  by  the  sole  agency  of  natural  causes.  But  must 
the  world  during  this  immense  period  remam  an  uninhabited 
waste  ?  Benevolence  could  not  permit  it ;  and  infinite  power 
put  f(^h  its  eneigies,  under  the  guidance  of  infinite  wisdom,  to 
create  we  know  not  how  many  mjnriads  of  beings,  with  natures 
adapted  to  the  semi-chaotic  condition  of  the  earth  :  and  when 
that  condition  had  become  so  altered  that  the  first  group  of  ani* 
mab  could  no  longer  flourish  or  be  happy  upon  it,  he  suflered 
them  to  become  extinct,  and  put  forth  again  the  creative  ener- 
^es  of  the  Godhead  to  produce  a  second  and  more  perfect  race : 
then  succeeded  a  third,  and  probably  a  fourth ;  more  and  more 
perfect  in  their  organization,  until  at  last  man,  with  the  existing 
mferJor  tribes,  was  brought  into  being ;  because  creation  around 
him  had  assumed  such  a  condition  as  was  fitted  to  their  natures. 

Such  are  the  beautiful  displays  of  Divine  Benevolence  that 
meet  us  in  that  ancient  field  of  geological  research,  which  scep- 
ticism has  heretofore  described  as  covered  over  with  the  form- 
less monuments  of  blind  chance  and  fate  ;  and  which  piety  has 
supposed  to  be  consecrated  to  atheism  ! 

4.  Geology  enlarges  our  conceptions  of  the  plans  of  the 
Deity. 

Here  we  must  admit  in  the  outset,  that  a  belief  in  periods  of 
time  immensely  long,  during  which  geological  changes  have  been 
developing,  is  the  fundamental  idea  that  enlarges  our  conceptions 
of  the  plans  of  Jehovah.  But  what  man  acquainted  with  the 
present  state  of  geology,  doubts  that  such  periods  of  duration 
have  actually  intervened  since  the  earth's  creation  ?  In  what- 
ever other  respects  geologists  disagree,  all  I  believe,  who  are 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject^  coincide  in  this  opinbn. 
We  can  conceive  how  a  man  should  persuade  himself  from  the 
study  of  geology  in  the  cabinet,  that  the  revolutions  of  the  globe 
have  not  demanded  but  a  few  thousand  years  for  their  develop- 
ment ;  or  that  all  the  rocks  should  have  been  created  in  a  mo- 
ment in  the  condition  in  which  we  now  find  them  :  but  we  can- 
not imagine  how  any  intelligent  man  should  maintain  such  opin- 
ions, after  having  examined  the  strata  in  the  mountains,  and  com- 
pared the  strata  which  are  now  accumulating  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face with  those  that  are  consolidated.  The  conclusion  from 
such  an  examination  seems  to  us  irresistible,  that  periods  of 
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time  almost  too  great  for  human  powers  to  estimate,  have  bc^n 
employed  since  the  original  creation  of  our  globe,  to  bring  it  in- 
to its  present  state.  *'  Let  us  contemplate  time,"  says  Dr. 
MaccuUocb,  "  as  it  relates  to  the  creation,  and  not  to  ourselves, 
and  we  shall  no  longer  be  alarmed  at  that  which  the  history  of 
the  earth  demands.  Every  change  which  it  has  undergone  has 
required  time :  every  new  deposition  of  rocks  has  been  the  work 
of  ages,  and  the  sum  of  these  is  the  duration  which  has  been  re^ 
viewed  ;  although  this  is  possibly  but  a  small  space  comparedto 
that  through  which  it  has  existed  as  a  pl^uietary  globe." 
— <'  Who  indeed  can  sum  this  series  ?  the  data  are  not  in  our 
power  :  yet  we  can  aid  conjectures.  The  great  tract  of  peat 
near  Stirling  has  demanded  two  thousand  years  ;  for  its  regis- 
try is  preserved  by  the  Roman  works  below  it.  It  is  but  a 
single  bed  of  coal :  shall  we  multiply  it  by  a  hundred  ?  we  shall 
not  exceed,  far  from  it,  did  we  allow  two  hundred  thousand 
years  for  the  production  of  the  coal  series  of  Newcastle,  with 
all  its  rocky  strata.  A  Scx>tttsh  lake  does  not  shoal  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  foot  in  a  century ;  and  that  country  presents  a  verti- 
cal depth  of  far  more  than  three  thousand  feet,  in  the  single  se- 
ries of  the  oldest  sandstone.  No  sound  geologist  will  accuse  a 
computer  of  exceeding,  if  be  allows  six  hundred  thousand  years 
for  the  production  of  this  series  alone.  And  yet  what  are  the 
coal  deposits,  and  what  the  oldest  sandstone  compared  to  the 
entire  mass  of  the  strata  ?  Let  the  computer  measure  the  Appe- 
nine  and  the  Jura ;  let  him,  if  he  can  trust  Pallas,  measure  the 
successive  strata  of  sixty  miles  in  depth,  which  he  believes  him- 
self to  have  ascertained,  and  then  he  may  renew  his  computa- 
tions, while  when  he  has  summed  the  whole,  his  labour  is  not 
terminated.''* 

This  is  not  the  plnce  to  consider  the  suppo^d  interference 
of  such  views  as  these  with  revealed  chronology  ;  though  we 
may  remark  in  passing,  that  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
commentators  and  theologians  of  modern  times  are  of  opinion 
that  there  is  no  interference  ;  and  should  life  be  spared,  we  may 
hereafter  present  to  our  readers  our  views  of  this  subject.  But 
admitting  the  existence  of  these  immense  periods  oi  terrestrial 
existence,  it  at  once  produces  an  astonishing  enlargement  of  our 
views  of  the  plans  of  the  Deity.  It  shows  us  that  the  brief 
space  of  man's  first  existence  on  the  globe  is  but  one  of  the 

*  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  506. 
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anits  of  a  vast  series  of  chronok^cal  periods  that  have  gone 
before.  And  yet,  ibe  whole  series  is  so  linked  together  as  to 
prove  it  all  to  be  but  a  single  system.  A  single  system  do  we 
say  ?  Perhaps — ^vast  as  it  is — it  is  only  a  single  link  of  a  system. 
The  records  of  past  eternity  may  contain  the  history  of  other 
links  vastly  more  extended,  and  the  roll  of  coming  eternity  may 
develope  others  still  more  astonishing  and  illustrative  of  the  per- 
fections of  an  infinite  God. 

Are  these  immense  conclusions  alarming  to  any,  because  they 
so  far  surpass  their  previous  apprehensions  ?  But  why  should 
they  be  unwilling  to  have  geology  thus  extend  their  vision  as 
far  into  the  arcana  of  time,  as  astronomy  does  into  the  regions 
of  space  ?  Why  unwilling  to  have  their  souls  enlarged  and  re- 
freshed by  the  mighty  plans  of  the  Deity,  which  these  now  kin- 
dred sciences  develope?  Long  has  astronomy  been  celebrated 
for  its  power  of  liberalizing  the  mind  and  correcting  the  judg- 
ment as  to  the  extent  of  the  universe.  But  geology  opens 
fields  equally  wide  and  magnificent ;  and  when  the  days  of  pre- 
judice have  passed  by,  it  will  be  regarded  equally  with  astron- 
oniv,  as  the  favourite  field  of  the  truly  noble  and  pious  soul. 

We  admit  that  some  geological  writers  have  used  language 
in  respect  to  past  duration  of  the  globe  that  is  objectionable  ; 
because  it  seems  at  first  view  to  favour  the  idea  of  its  eternity. 
Very  recently,  for  example,  a  geologist  terminates  his  elabo- 
rate and  able  treatise  on  this  science,  by  saying,  that  '^  to  assume 
that  the  evidence  of  the  beginning  or  end  of  so  vast  a  scheme 
lies  within  the  reach  of  our  pliilosophical  enquiries,  or  even  of 
our  speculations,  appears  to  us  inconsistent  with  a  just  estimate 
of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  finite  powers  of  man 
and  the  attributes  of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being.*  Yet 
this  same  writer  in  the  preceding  paragraph  had  said,  that 
'*  in  whatever  direction  we  pursue  our  researches,  whether  in 
time  or  space,  we  discover  every  where  the  clear  proofs  of  a 
Creative  intelligence,  and  of  his  foresight,  wisdom  and  power,"f 
and  thus  we  see  that  he  was  not  a  believer  in  tlie  eanh's  eter- 
nity. 

Again,  when  we  maintain  that  our  globe  had  existed  through 
an  immense  period  of  time  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  we 
do  not  mean  that  its  condition  was  that  of  a  chaos,  as  that  term 


*  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  Vol  111.  p.  385. 
f  Idem,  p.  384. 
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was  understood  by  the  ancieot  heathen  phSosophers.  Tbejr 
do  not,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  very  defiohe  notions  of  a 
chaos.  Sometimes  they  understood  by  the  term  only  a  void 
space :  but  usually  thejr  considered  it  as  a  confused  and  dis- 
orderly mixture  of  all  sorts  of  particles,  uncontrolled  by  the 
laws  that  at  present  regulate  matter,  and  indeed,  scarcely  pos- 
sessed of  the  properties  that  now  inhere  in  matter.  Now  we 
maintain,  that  from  the  very  moment  when  the  6at  of  creation 
was  uttered,  the  matter  of  the  globe  was  as  perfectly  and  as  en- 
tirely subject  to  natural  laws  as  at  this  hour.  Crravity  and  cohe- 
sion bound  the  particles  together  as  firmly  as  it  now  does ;  al- 
though probably  their  antagonist  caloric,  was  more  energetic  in 
its  repeUency.  Chemical  affinities  too,  were  in  as  active  and 
powerful  play  us  in  subsequent  times :  Nor  were  electrical  and 
magnetic  phenomena  different  in  kind  from  what  we  now  witness. 
And  as  soon  as  animals  and  plants  were  created,  the  laws  of  life 
were  tlie  same  as  now  controul  the  animated  world.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  globe  was  then,  indeed,  widely  different  from  its 
present  state,  as  to  the  forms  of  organized  and  unorganized 
matter :  and  in  general  those  forms  were  then  more  simple,  and 
of  course  there  was  less  of  exquisite  beauty  and  nice  proportion 
than  nature  now  presents.  But  order  and  system  as  truly 
reigned  through  all  creation,  and  things  were  mutually  adapted 
to  one  another  as  exactly  as  at  this  hour.  There  was  a  greater 
simplicity  of  organization  and  proportion  at  that  period,  not  be- 
cause the  laws  of  nature  were  less  perfect,  or  matter  was  less 
under  their  controul ;  but  just  because  the  circumsltances  of  the 
world  and  the  plans  of  the  Deity  made  it  the  result  of  the  high- 
est wisdom  to  adopt  such  simplicity. 

Such  was  the  chaos  which  we  believe  in :  and  we  apprehend 
that  it  corresponds  with  the  opinions  of  most  modem  geologists. 
It  is  in  fact  only  an  exhibition  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Benevo- 
lence, under  a  form  somewhat  modified  from  the  picture  which 
creation  now  exhibits.  We  believe  too,  that  the  forms  and 
condition  of  the  globe  have  been  changed  by  no  other  laws  or 
causes  than  those  now  in  operation :  and  that  Grod  chose  to 
employ  these,  rather  than  the  special  interposition  of  miracu- 
lous power,  because  it  seems  to  be  a  fixed  principle  of  his 
government  to  put  forth  no  unnecessary  exercise  of  miraculous 
power.  Man  may  call  all  this  chaos  if  he  will ;  but  it  is  a  bright 
manifestation  of  Divine  Wisdom. 

The  progressive  improvement  which  the  state  of  the  globe 
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seems^o  have  undergone  in  past  ages,  and  is  now  under- 
going,  presents  the  plans  of  the  Deity  to  our  contemplaUon  in 
an  interesting  ligln.  In  the  earliest  condition  of  the  earth,  the 
soils  on  its  surface  must  have  been  meagre,  and  scarcely  adapt* 
ed  to  the  support  of  vegetable  life.  But  tlie  processes  of  deg- 
radation, that  have  always  been  going  on,  and  the  accumulation 
of  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  must  improve  their  quality  and 
increase  their  quantity.  It  appears  too  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  increase  of  limestone  smce  the  stratified  rocks  began  to 
be  depottted.  Now  the  calcareous  are  the  richest  of  all  schIs, 
and  the  most  prolific  in  vegetation.  From  this  cause,  then,  we 
see  progressive  fertility  produced.  Accordingly,  there  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  each  successive  creation  of  animals 
and  vegetables  has  been  more  numerous  than  the  one  that  pre- 
ceded it;  and  we  know  that  there  has  been  a  progression  in 
the  complication  and  curious  structure  of  their  natures. 

These  facts  teach  us  that  the  same  admirable  adaptation  of 
the  difierent  parts  and  processes  of  nature,  which  we  observe 
in  the  present  creation,  has  always  been  prominent  in  every 
previous  condition  of  the  globe,  indicating  the  untiring  and 
ceaseless  exercise  of  the  same  infinite  wisdom  in  all  ages.  We 
see,  secondly,  in  these  facts,  evidence  that  the  plans  of  the 
Deity  have  dways  been  devised  with  such  admirable  skiU,  that 
from  apparent  evil  real  good  is  always  produced  in  the  end. 
At  first  view  we  cannot  but  regard  the  tremendous  revolutions 
which  the  earth  appears  to  have  undergone  with  painful  emo- 
tions, and  as  CTidence  either  of  penal  inflictions,  or  of  a  defect 
of  contrivance  on  the  part  of  the  Creator.  But  here  we  leaiii 
diat  every  revolution  of  this  kind  is  improvement,  and  that  its 
object  was  to  fit  the  world  for  more  numerous  and  perfect  be- 
ings. This  view  of  the  subject  changes  the  penal  aspect  of 
these  revolutions ,  into  displays  of  benevolence,  and  defect  of 
skill  and  contrivance  into  a  demonstration  of  infinite  wisdom. 

Upon  jthe  whole,  however,  geology  gives  the  greatest  expan- 
sion to  our  views  of  the  plans  of  Deity,  by  furnishing  us  with 
a  due  to  one  of  the  grand  conservative  and  controlling  princi- 
ples of  the  universe.  But  two  of  these  principles  have  yet 
bean  discovered.  Newton  developed  the  great  Mecbank^al 
Power  by  which  the  universe  is  sustained,  when  he  unfolded 
and  demonstrated  his  theory  of  gravitation.  The  other,  the 
Chemical  Power, — the  second  right  hand  of  the  Creator — it 
was  reserved  for  geofegy  to  inring  to  tight.     A  third,  pertiapa, 
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the  Electrical  Power,  may  yet  be  disclosed  by  some  -future 
Newton.  Gravitation  binds  the  universe  together,  and  con- 
trouls  the  movements  of  its  larger  masses.  But  were  no  chem* 
istry  at  work  in  these  masses,  to  transmute  their  elements  into 
successive  forms  of  beauty  and  life,  it  would  be  literally  the 
bands  of  death  which  gravity  would  impose.  But  chemistry  is 
at  work  unceasingly  through  all  the  dominions  of  nature,  and 
perpetual  change  is  the  result.  This  perpetual  change  is  tlie 
great  conservative  and  controulling  principle  to  which  we  refer- 
red. On  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  especially  among  ani- 
mals and  plants,  this  constant  change,  this  perpetual  increase 
and  diminution,  renovation  and  destruction,  have  always  been 
most  obvious ;  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  a  defect  or  penal 
infliction,  rather  than  a  wise  and  universal  law  of  nature.  Espe- 
cially does  diminution  and  decay  affect  us  with  painful  emoti<His. 
And  we  would  not  deny  that  such  maybe  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  these  changes  occur,  as  to  make  them  real  penal  in- 
flictions. Indeed,  natural  theology  cannot  but  regard  in  this 
light  the  diseases  and  dissolution  to  which  man  is  subject.  Still 
geology  in  connection  with  astronomy  shows  us  that  perpetual 
change  of  form  and  condition  is  a  universal  law  of  nature  ;  that 
it  is  not  limited  to  the  organized  creation,  but  extends  an  equal 
dominion  over  suns  and  planets. 

We  see  it,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  geological  history  of  our 
globe.  There  is  an  increasing  agency  at  work  all  around  us  to 
wear  down  the  mountains  and  to  fill  up  the  vallies ;  and  we  see 
the  evidence  of  powerful  diluvial  action  in  comparatively  mod- 
em times,  in  the  accumulation  of  detritus,  and  in  the  grooves 
and  furrows  which  the  surfaces  of  rocks  exhibit.  As  we  de- 
scend into  the  solid  stra^,  we  meet  with  perpetual  proof,  in  the 
chemical  and  mechanical  characters  of  the  rocks,  and  in  their 
organic  remains,  that  a  mukitude  of  changes  have  been  gomg 
on  during  their  deposition :  or  rather  that  there  has  been  un- 
ceasing change. 

At  this  point  geology  connects  itself  witli  astronomy  ;  and 
the  two  sciences  are  made  to  reflect  mutual  light  upon  each 
other.  Astronomy  discloses  to  us  certain  facts  in  respect  to 
other  worlds,  that  lead  the  geologist  strongly  to  suspect,  that 
they  too  are  undergoing  those  changes  and  that  progressive  im- 
provement which  the  earth  has  experienced.  The  comets  ap- 
pear to  be  in  the  very  earliest  stages  of  those  transmutations. 
They  appear  to  be  even  in  a  gaseous  condition,  through  exces^ 
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sive  internal  heat;,  and  are  not  yet  brought  into  such  a  state 
that  any  animal  or  vegetable  natures  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted could  inhabit  them  :  though  the  remarkable  history  of 
the  extinct  organized  beings  of  our  own  globe,  should  lead  us 
not  to  be  very  confident  on  this  point.  To  become  the  fit  resi- 
dence of  such  natures  as  ours,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws, 
will  surely  require  periods  of  almost  incalculable  length.  Still 
further  removed  from  the  condition  of  our  globe  appears  to  be 
that  of  the  nebulae ;  consisting  apparently  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  comets  might  be  formed :  though  here  too,  uncertain 
coniecture  is  our  only  guide.  But  the  point  which  we  wish  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  is,  that  these  bodies,  as  well  as  the  comets, 
seem  to  be  in  a  condition  analogous  to  what  the  records  of  ge- 
ology  lead  us  to  conjecture  might  have  been  the  state  of  our 
globe  at  some  period  of  the  immense  past.  The  moon,  we  may 
reasonably  conjecture,  seems  to  be  so  far  redeemed  from  the  ex- 
cessive violence  of  volcanic  agency,  as  to  be  adapted,  perhaps, 
to  the  natures  of  some  organized  beings  :  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  globe  has  such  an  element  as  water,  or  any  atmos- 
phere, upon  its  surface.  This  fact,  however,  by  no  means  mil- 
itates against  the  idea  that  it  may  contain  living  beings.  For  to 
infer  that  water  and  air  are  essential  to  all  organized  existence, 
because  such  is  the  case  on  this  globe,  would  be  the  conclusion 
of  a  narrow-minded  philosophy.  Jupiter  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  seem,  may  be  covered  as  yet  with  one  shoreless  ocean : 
and  there  perhaps  such  leviathans  may  now  be  playing  as  once 
sported  in  the  earlier  seas  of  our  globe. 

Such  are  the  motions  and  orbits  of  the  asteroids  of  the  solar 
system,  that  ingenious  men  have  been  led  to  conjecture  that  thev 
once  constituted  a  single  planet  between  Mars  and  Jupiter,  which 
was  burst  asunder  by  some  internal  force.  And  if  such  a  pro- 
cess of  refiigeration  has  taken  place  in  other  planets  as  in  our 
own,  might  we  not  admit,  that  under  possible  circumstances, 
such  a  terrific  disruption  might  have  taken  place  ?  and  that  too 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  most  wise  and  benevolent  plans  of 
the  Deity  ? 

Those  solid  meteors  that  sometimes  fall  to  the  earth  appear 
to  have  been  in  a  state  of  fusion ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  usually 
intensely  heated  when  they  descend.  May  we  not  regard  these 
facts  too,  as  perfectly  consonant  with  the  idea  that  all  the  bodies 
of  the  universe  are  undergoing  important  changes  by  powerful 
agents,  not  the  least  of  which  is  heat  ? 
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Is  it  not  most  natural  and  philosophical  to  regard  the  kin  as 
an  immense  globe  of  heated  matter,  constantly  radiating  heat 
into  space,  and  therefore  gradually  cooling  ?  And  what  are 
the  spots  on  its  surface,  but  the  incipient  crust  ?  And  what  is 
the  zodiacal  light,  but  elastic  vapours,  driFen  by  heat  from  the 
sun's  surface  and  made  to  assume  an  oblate  ana  almost  lenticu- 
lar form  ? 

Shall  we  regard  those  fixed  stars  that  have  in  past  ages  dis- 
appeared from  the  heavens  and  those  which  now  shine  only  pe- 
riodically, as  evidence  of  disorder  and  ruin  among  the  works  of 
God  ?  Rather  let  the  analogies  at  which  we  have  hinted  lead 
us  to  view  them  as  worlds  in  particular  stages  of  those  mighty 
changes  to  which  we  have  reason  to  believe  the  universe  is  sul^ 
ject,  and  without  which  all  would  be  stagnation  and  death. 

We  acknowledge  that  these  astronomical  facts  afibrd  us  but 
faint  glimpses  of  the  geology  of  other  worldsi  Nevertheless, 
they  seem  to  us  to  lead  the  mmd  that  is  conversant  with  the 
geological  history  of  our  globe,  irresistibly  to  the  conclusions 
that  similar  causes  are  in  operation,  and  similar  changes  are  in 
progress,  in  other  worlds  :  and  that  perpetual  change  is  not  an 
anomaly  peculiar  to  our  planet,  but  the  very  essence  of  a  vast 
system  embracing  the  wide  universe. 

Faint  as  is  the  light  that  is  yet  thrown  upon  this  subject,  yet 
what  an  immense  field  for  contemplation  does  it  disclose  to  our 
view !  and  how  do  the  plans  of  the  Infinite  Mind  enlarge  and 
ramify  as  we  gaze  upon  them,  until  we  see  them  connecting  past 
eternity  with  that  which  is  to  come ;  the  two  extremities  being 
lost  in  the  dimness  of  distance  !  God  is  here  exhibited  to  us  as 
emplojring  the  same  matter,  under  successive  forms,  for  a  great 
variety  of  different  purposes ;  all,  however,  connected  into  one 
vast  system ;  and  all  bearing  upon  the  happiness  of  animated 
natures.  How  much  more  of  grandeur  and  moral  sublimity 
does  such  a  view  of  creation  exhibit,  than  the  common  opinion, 
which  supposes  this  world,  and  even  a  large  proportion  of  the 
whole  universe,  created  to  subserve  the  wants  of  man,  and  to 
be  destroyed  when  man  ceases  to  exist.  The  latter  plan  might, 
indeed,  be  worthy  of  a  man,  or  an  angel ;  but  the  former  is  wor- 
thy of  the  Deity."* 


-  Sed  cnni  eae  rationes,  quibus  ioductus  Uoiversum  condi* 


dklit,  mtellectui  divino  semper  observaventur,  cur  mihi  non  permi»* 
deani,  Deum  infinite  (xxentem  ac  bonum  jam  mnltis  vetro  saeeulis 
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And  in  what  a  new  aspect  does  the  view  we  have  taken  of 
this  all-pervadtng  principle  of  change,  exhibit  the  tendency  to 
decay  and  ruin  so  deeply  marked  on  the  whole  material  world ! 
Poets  and  sentimentalists  have  ever  taken  a  melancholy  interest 
in  depicting  the  perishable  nature  of  all  created  things : 

**  What  does  not  fade  ?    The  tower  that  long  had  stood 

The  crush  of  thunder  and  the  warring  winds, 

Shook  by  the  slow  but  sure  destroyer  Time, 

Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruins  o'er  its  base  ; 

And  flinty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 

Descend :  the  Babylonian  spires  are  sunk ; 

Achaia,  Rome  and  Egypt  moulder  down. 

Time  shakes  the  stable  tyranny  of  thrones^ 

And  tottering  empires  rush  by  their  own  weight. 

This  huge  rotundity  we  tread  grows  old. 

And  all  those  worlds  that  roll  around  the  sun. 

The  sun  himself  shall  die>  and  ancient  Night 

Again  involve  the  desolate  aliyss." 

But  let  this  tendency  to  dissolution  be  regarded  only  as  one  of 
the  necessary  forms  through  which  matter  passes,  in  its  pro- 
gress towards  improvement,  and  as  necessary  to  the  preserva- 
tion and  happiness  of  the  universe,  as  in  fact  an  essential  fea- 
ture of  a  sublime  and  far-reaching  plan  of  the  Deity ;  and  when 
we  see  nature  thus  apparently  descending  into  her  grave,  we 
shall  look  upon  her  drooping  form  as  a  sure  presage  of  her 
speedy  resurrection  in  renovated  strength  and  beauty.  The 
decay  and  dissolution  of  our  own  bodies  (in  which  there  is 
something  evidently  penal,)  have  thrown  a  melancholy  aspect 
over  the  great  and  salutary  changes  which  take  place  in  na- 

mundi  systemata  produxisse,  cur  vim  ejus  creatricem  angustis  terrae 
Dostrae,  cujus  existentiam  sex  mille  circiter  annos  non  excedere  lu- 
beos  fateor,  term  in  is  circumscribeam  ? 

^  Since  the  reasons  that  led  the  Deity  to  found  the  Universe  al- 
ways exhibit  a  Divine  Intelligence,  why  should  I  not  believe,  that  a 
God  in6nitely  powerful  and  good,  created  the  system  of  the  world 
many  ages  ago  ?  Why  should  I  cbn6nehis  creating  power  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  our  eanb,  whose  duration  I  willingly  confess  does  not 
exceed  six  thousand  years  T^—DotderUvnii  Theologia,  p.  477.  No|e 
by  the  commentator,  C.  Grodofr.  Junge. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  18 
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ture  only  for  the  good  t>f  the  universe.  But  the  view  of  the 
subject  which  we  have  taken,  dissolves  this  unhappy  associa- 
tion, and  leads  us  to  connect  all  the  revolutions  of  the  material 
world  with  its  improvement  and  with  the  vast  plans  of  Jehovah. 

But  we  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  great  theme.  Our  only 
hope  is  that  we  have  thrown  light  enough  into  this  almost  un- 
explored field,  to  satisfy  noble  minds  that  here  they  may  ob- 
tain such  glimpses  of  the  purposes  of  the  Deity,  as  will  fiU  and 
overwhelm  the  loftiest  intellect,  and  excite  the  strongest  emo- 
tions of  reverence  and  love  towards  the  Infinite  Mbd  that  is 
capable  of  continuing  and  executing  such  plans. 

Such  is  the  religion  of  geology.  Prejudice  may  call  it  athe- 
ism, because  it  presents  before  us  views  so  new  and  peculiar ; 
and  scepticism  may  pervert  these  views  to  suit  an  unsubdued 
and  unholy  heart.  But  we  call  this  religion  a  transcript  of  the 
Divine  Perfections.  And  if  there  be  one  spot  in  the  whole 
circle  of  science,  where  the  student  of  natural  theology  can 
find  fuel  to  kindle  up  the  flame  of  devotion,  it  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  when  ha  secures  a  live  coal  fiK>m  the  altar  of  geology. 


ARTICLE  V. 
Slavery  in  Ancient  Gkbecb. 

By  Um  Editor. 

There  has  not  been  any  attempt,  within  our  knowledge,  to 
investigate  thoroughly  the  condition  of  Grecian  Slavery.^  The 
ancient  historian,  for  the  mpst  part,  concerned  himself  only  with 
the  freebom  citizen.  He  had  in  general  no  sympathies  to  ex- 
pend in  behalf  of  the  great  prostrate  multitude  who  toiled  and 
died  unseen.  We  have  allusions,  incidental  notices,  paragraphs 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  long  records  from  Hesiod  down 
to  the   historians  of  Byzantium.      The  thoughtful  tragedian 

^  The  German  work  of  Reitemeier  excepted,  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  procure.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  is  the  only  authour, 
ivho  has  written  formally  on  the  siIbjecL 
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sometimes  drops  a  tear  for  the  poor  slave,  and  the  comic  poet 
raises  a  laugh  at  his  expense,  but  no  Xenophon  was  found  to 
lift  the  curtain  and  detail  the  features  of  that  system,  which  de- 
prived at  least  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Greece  of  all  po- 
litical importance,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  of  happiness  itself. 
In  the  following  pages  we  propose  to  collect  and  embody  such 
facts  and  notices  as  a  somewhat  patient  examination  of  Greek 
writers  has  brought  to  our  knowledge. 

Greece,  in  its  early  days,  was  in  a  state  of  perpetual  piratical 
warfare.  Cattle  as  the  great  means  of  subsistence,  were  first 
the  object  of  plunder.  Then,  as  the  inhabitants,  by  degrees, 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  men,  women,  and  children 
were  sought  for  slaves.  A  sea,  which  has  innumerable  islands 
and  ports,  offered  powerful  incentives  to  piracy.  Perhaps  the 
conduct  of  the  Phenicians  towards  the  uncivilized  nations, 
among  whom  the  desire  of  gain  led  them,  was  not  always  the 
most  upright  or  humane.  Hostilities  would  naturally  ensue ;  and 
hence  might  first  arise  the  estimation  of  piracy  which  was  a 
firuitfiil  source  of  slavery,  and  long  prevailed  among  the  Greeks 
as  an  honourable  practice. 

From  the  general  account  of  the  polity  of  the  island  of  Crete, 
furnished  by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  we  find  that  Minos  establish- 
ed bis  system  upon  two  principles  ;  that  freemen  should  be  all 
equal ;  and  that  they  should  be  served  by  slaves.  The  soil 
was  cultivated  by  the  slaves  on  the  publie  account ;  the  free- 
men ate  together  at  the  public  tables,  and  their  families  were 
subsisted  from  the  public  stock.  WhUe  a  comparatively  small 
society  lived  in  freedom  and  honourable  leisure,  a  much 
larger  portion  of  the  human  race  was,  for  their  sakes,  doomed 
to  rigid  and  irredeemable  slavery.  In  the  same  manner,  with- 
out doubt,  the  early  inhabitants  of  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Argos,  and 
other  cities,  were  unhappily  divided. 

In  Homer,  we  find  many  allusions  to  manners  and  customs 
growing  out  of  a  state  of  slavery.  "  These  are  the  evils,"  we 
are  told  in  the  Iliad,  '*  that  follow  the  capture  of  a  town  ;  the 
men  are  killed  ;  the  city  is  burned  to  the  ground  ;  the  women 
and  children  of  all  ranks  are  carried  off  for  slaves."  ^  **  Wretch 
that  I  am,"  says  Priam,  "  what  evil  does  the  great  Jupiter  bring 
on  me  in  my  old  age  !  My  sons  slain,  my  daughters  dragged 
into  slavery ;  violence  pervading  even  the  chambers  of  my  pal- 

1  7Wa  Si  X   alXoh  Syowi,  fia^^ifihwvg  n  yvrautag-  II.  iX.  594. 
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ace ;  and  tbe  very  infaots  dashed  against  the  ground  m  horrid 
sport  of  war."  ^  In  the  Odyssey,  we  discover  many  aUusions 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  The  directions,  which  Penelope's 
housekeeper  gives,  are  as  follows :  ^*  Go  quickly,  some  of  you 
sweep  the  house  and  sprinkle  it,  and  let  the  crimson  carpets  be 
q)read  on  the  seats ;  let  others  rub  weU  the  tables  with  sponges, 
and  wash  carefully  the  bowls  and  cups.  Some  of  you  go  in* 
standy  to  the  fountain  for  water."  ^  No  less  than  twenty  went 
on  this  errand.  The  whole  number  of  maid  servants  was  fifty ; 
not  all,  however,  employed  in  household  business ;  for  we  find 
fifty  also  forming  the  establishment  of  Alcinoiis ;  of  whom  some, 
says  the  poet,  ground  at  the  mill,  and  some  turned  the  spindle 
or  threw  the  shuttle.  Men  servants  waited  at  meals ;  and  those 
of  Ulysses'  household  are  described  as  comely  youths,  well 
clothed,  and  always  neat  in  their  appearance.  Servants  of  both 
sexes  seem  to  have  been  all  slaves.  It  was  praise  equally  for  a 
slave  and  a  princess  to  be  skilfiil  in  the  business  of  spinning, 
needle-work  and  the  loom.  The  princess  Nausicaae,  the  beauti- 
ful daughter  of  the  king  of  Phaeacia,  went  with  the  female 
slaves,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules,  to  a  fountain,  in  a  seques- 
tered spot,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  to  wash  the  clothes 
of  the  family. 

In  estimating  the  happiness  of- the  heroic  ages,  we  must  take 
into  account  its  exUreme  instability  arising  in  part  from  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery*  Hence  there  is  a  melancholy  tinge  widely 
difiused  over  the  poems  of  Homen^  He  frequently  adverts  in 
general  terms  to  the  miseries  of  mankind.  That  earth  nourish- 
es no  animal  more  wretched  than  man  is  a  remark  which  he 
puts  mto  the  mouth  of  Jove  himself.  His  common  epithet  for 
war  is  '^  tearful,"  (dangvoHg).  He  seems  to  have  had  some 
knowledge  by  tradition,  or  otb^wise,  of  a  period  when  slavery 
did  not  exist;  an  idea  to  which  Herodotus  alludes,  and  Plu- 
tarch also  in  his  life  of  Numa. 

Though  there  were  many  slaves  in  the  days  of  Homer,  yet 
their  number  was  afterwards  greatly  increased.  At  one  time 
in  Argos,  they  assumed  the  reins  of  eovemment,  and  executed 
all  the  afiairs  of  State,  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  been  slain, 
arriving  at  adult  age,  obtained  possession,  and  expelled  the 


khni&iicag  u  &vyaiQag,  II.  XXII.  62. 


3  Odyssey,  XX.  149. 

3  See  Oilysfi.  IV.  03,  VJII.  523,  XI.  621,  XVIH.  129. 
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staves.  The  latter  retired  to  the  fortress  Tyrintbe  which  they 
had  seized ;  a  serious  war  followed.  After  suiFeriiig  severe 
losses,  the  Argians  were  finally  victorious.^  The  Ionian  col- 
onies on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  supposed  to  furnish  re- 
markably fine  slaves.  Atossa,  queen  of  Darius,  urged  that 
monarch  to  make  war  on  the  Greeks  in  order  that  she  might 
have  some  Ionian  female  slaves.  When  the  inhabitants  of  Coos, 
says  Athenaeus,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  they  allowed  no  slaves 
to  be  present.^  In  the  early  history  of  Macedonia,  we  find  that 
great  vassals  of  the  crown,  held  extensive  tordships,  in  the  in- 
land country,  with  a  princely  authority  ;  bearing  evident  analo- 
gy in  office  and  dignity  to  the  barons  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  later  times,  also,  the  Macedonian  constitution  appears  to 
have  borne  a  near  resemblance  to  that  of  the  European  kingdoms 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  when  tlie  combin- 
ed civil  and  military  powers  were  divided  among  lordships, 
dukedoms,  earldoms,  and  baronies.  Lordships  and  townships 
together  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  one  king ;  especially 
his  right  to  command  their  service  in  arms  for  the  common  de- 
fence. Slaves  existed  among  them,  but  less  numerous  than  in 
the  republics,  and  in  a  more  mitigated  condition.  The  people 
of  all  ranks  above  slavery,  in  cities  and  throughout  the  country, 
held  the  important  right  of  judgment  on  life  and  death,  and  of 
bearing  arms  for  common  defence  against  foreign  and  domestic 
disturbers  of  the  common  peace.^ 

In  Thessaly,  the  Penests,  so  called  from  their  povertjr  f wtViyft 
niPfot^g)  were  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  the  neighbour- 
iog  countries,  conquered  and  enslaved  by  the  Thessalians,  and 
were  frequently  formidable  to  the  government.  They  were  most 
commoniy  occupied  in  cultivating  the  lands  of  their  severe  mas- 
ters. In  then:  employments,  numbers,  and  continual  disposi- 
tion  to  revolt,  they  agreed  with  the  Lacedemonian  Helots.^ 
They  first  revolted  in  the  wars  of  the  Thessalians  with  the  Ache* 
ans,  Perraebians,  and  Magnesians.  Aristotle  mentions  that  the 
island  of  Aegina,  at  one  time,  contained  470,000  slaves.  This 
statement  seems  to  be  correct,  though  it  has  been  called  in 

^  Herodotus,  Erato,  8a 

^  Atbeofteus,  Bile  ed.  1535,  p.  131. 

'  Mitford's  Greece,  Vol.  VII.  p.  191. 

*  Aristotle's  Pol.  b.  11.  Athariaous,  C,  18.  Eurip.  Herac.  639.  Gil- 
lie's Greece,  Vol.  I. 
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question  by  Hume.  A  learned  German,  C.  O.  MuDer,  has  ac- 
curately determined  the  area  of  Aegina,  from  Cell's  map  of 
Argolis,  and  made  it  42  square  miles  English ;  thus  increasing 
the  possibility  of  a  large  slave  population,  especially,  if  we  as- 
sume, as  is  probable,  that  Aegina,  in  early  times,  had  posses- 
sions on  the  coast  of  Argolis.  The  naval  dominion  of  the  island, 
and  its  powerful  assistance  to  others  are  incompatible  with  a 
small  population.  Slaves  never  occupied  much  room.  Aegina 
received  supplies  from  the  countries  on  the  Black  sea,  as  well 
as  the  Peloponnesus,  and  particularly  from  Corinth.' 

Timaeus  asserts  that  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves,  in  early 
times,  before  Athens  had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of 
Greece  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas.  That  the  Corinthians 
kept  a  very  large  number  of  slaves,  is  proved  by  the  expres- 
sion, choenix-measurersj  by  which  they  were  distinguished.^ 

There  are  different  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Helots  at 
Sparta,  who  were  distinguished  from  other  slaves  by  name  as 
well  as  condition.  The  common  opinion  is  that  Helos,  wheth- 
er an  Arcadian  town  or  a  rebeUious  dependency  of  Lacedae- 
mon  is  not  agreed,  being  taken  by  Soiis,  son  ot  Procles,  king 
of  Sparta,  the  inhabitants  were  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
times,  reduced  to  slavery ;  and  were  dispersed  in  such  num- 
bers over  Laconia,  that  the  name  of  Helot  prevailed  in  that 
country  as  synonymous  with  slaves.  It  appears  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Lacedemonians,  as  well  as  ail  the  Pelopennesian 
Dorians,  had  slaves  of  Grecian  race  before  the  reien  of  Soiis ; 
and  we  know  that  after  it  they  reduced  numbers  of  Greeks  to 
that  miserable  state.  But  the  msdtutions  of  Lycurgus  must 
necessarily  have  occasioned  a  considerable  alteration  in  the 
condition  of  Lacedemonian  slaves.  For  as  husbandry  and  all 
mechanical  arts  were  to  be  exercised  by  them  alone,  their  con- 
sequence in  the  State  was  considerably  increased ;  but  as  pri- 
vate property  was  nearly  annihilated,  every  slave  became  in  a 
great  degree  the  slave  of  every  freeman.  In  proportion  as 
dieir  consequence  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  look  upon 
them  with  a  more  jealous  eye ;  and  thus  every  Helot  was 
watched  by  thousands  of  jealous  masters.^  The  cruelty  of  the 
Lacedemonians  towards  the  Helots  is  frequently  alluded  to  by 

>  See  Augustus  Boeckb's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  1828.  Vol.  I. 
p.  55. 
*  Xowutofiitqat,     A  xoip^  held  somewhat  more  than  a  half  galloD. 
3  Mitford  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 
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many  authours,  though  Plutarch,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Spartans,  endeavours,  nnconclusively)  to  palliate  it.  These 
poor  wretches  were  marked  out  for  slaves  in  their  dress,  their 
gestures,  in  short,  in  every  thing.  They  wore  dog-skin  bonnets 
and  sheepHskin  vests ;  they  were  forbidden  to  learn  any  liberal 
art  or  to  perform  any  act  worthy  of  their  masters.  Once  a 
day  they  received  a  certain  number  of  stripes,  for  fear  they 
should  foj^et  they  were  slaves.  To  crown  all,  they  were  lia- 
ble to  the  horrible  cryptia^  (Kgvnuia)  ambuscade.  The  gov- 
emours  of  the  Spartan  youthful  freemen,  ordered  the  shrewd- 
est of  them,  from  time  to  time,  to  disperse  themselves  in  the 
country,  provided  only  with  daggers  and  some  necessary  pro- 
visions. In  the  day  time,  they  hid  themselves,  rested  m  the 
most  private  places  they  could  find,  but  at  night,  they  sallied 
out  into  the  roads  and  killed  all  the  Helots  they  could  find. 
Sometimes,  by  day,  they  fell  upon  them  in  the  fields,  and  mur- 
dered the  ablest  and  strongest  of  them.  Thucydides,  in  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  relates  that  the  Spartans  se- 
lected such  of  the  Helots  as  were  remarkable  for  their  courage, 
to  the  number  of  2000  or  more,  declared  them  free,  crowned 
them  with  garlands,  and  conducted  them  to  the  temples  of  the 
gods ;  but  soon  after  they  all  disappeared,  and  no  one  could, 
either  then  or  since,  give  account  in  what  way  they  were  destroy- 
ed. Aristotle  says  that  the  Ephori,  as  soon  as  they  were  invest- 
ed with  their  office,  declared  war  against  the  Helots,  that  they 
might  be  massacred  under  pretence  of  law.  In  other  respects, 
they  treated  them  with  great  inhumanity ;  sometimes,  they 
made  them  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated,  and  in  that  condi- 
tion led  them  into  the  public  halls,  to  show  the  young  men 
what  drunkenness  was.  They  ordered  them  to  sing  mean  and 
disgraceful  songs,  and  to  engage  in  ridiculous  dances,  but  not 
to  intermeddle  with  any  thing  graceful  or  honourable.  When 
the  Thebans  invaded  Laconia,  and  took  a  great  number  of  He- 
lots prisoners,  they  ordered  them  to  sing  the  odes  of  Alcmon, 
Terpander,  and  others ;  but  the  Helots  excused  themselves, 
alleging  that  it  was  forbiden  by  their  masters.^  Plutarch  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  cruelty  practised  upon  the  Helots 
was  not  introduced  by  Lycurgus.  He  thinks  that  the  amiiM- 
cade,  particularly,  had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  Helots 
joined  with  the  Messenians,  after  a  terrible  earthquake,  which 

1  Plotarch,  Idle  of  Lycui^iiis. 
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happened  about  467  B.  C,  whereby  a  great  part  of  Lacedaemoa 
was  overthrown,  and  in  which  above  20,000  Spartans  perished. 
But  Aelian  affirms  expressly  that  it  was  the  common  opinion  in 
Greece,  that  this  very  earthquake  was  a  judgment  from  heav- 
en upon  the  Spartans  for  treating  these  Helots  with  such  inhu- 
manity.^ The  truth  is  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  made 
slavery  indispensable.  The  passion  for  military  glory  was  uni- 
versal. Sparta  was  one  great  camp.  One  of  the  principal 
curses  (privileges  says  Plutarch)  which  Lycurgus  procured  his 
countrymen,  was  the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of 
his  forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  mechanical  trade.  The  He- 
lots tilled  the  ground,  and  were  answerable  for  its  produce. 
Lycurgus  introduced  an  unnatural  state  of  society,  and  slavery 
was  one  of  its  products.  He  had  a  model,  however,  in  the 
institutions  of  Crete,  Egypt  and  other  countries,  where  military 
men  generally  belonged  to  the  nobility  and  were  a  distinct  or- 
der from  the  husbandmen,  mechanics,  etc.  The  actual  num- 
ber of  the  Helots  was  not  far,  we  believe,  from  400,000.  That 
it  was  large,  and  at  times,  very  formidable,  is  the  unanimous 
testimony.  Their  ranks,  though  constantly  thinned  by  war  and 
the  horrible  cruellies  of  their  masters,  were  frequently  replen- 
ished by  the  subjection  of  new  tribes.  By  the  conquest  of 
Messenae,  a  large  number  of  wretched  captives  were  forced 
into  the  condition  of  Helots. 

Of  the  slavery,  which  existed  in  Attica  and  Athens,  we 
have  more  definite  information.  According  to  the  accurate 
map  of  Barbie  du  Bocage,  which  is  attached  to  the  Travels  of 
Anacharsis,  the  area  of  Attica,  with  the  two  islands,  Salamis 
and  Helena,  amounts  to  about  874  square  miles.  Xenophon 
says  that  the  Athenians  were  equal  in  number  to  all  the  Boeo- 
tians, that  is  the  citizens  of  the  one  country  to  the  citizens  of  the 
other.  The  whole  population  of  Atiica  would  be  known,  if 
we  could  separately  ascertain  the  number  of  the  citizens,  resi- 
dent aliens,  and  slaves,  together  with  their  wives  and  children. 
On  au  occasion  of  a  distribution  of  corn,  which  like  all  otlifBr 
distributions,  was  made  according  to  the  register  of  the  adult  citi- 
zens of  eighteen  years  of  age  and  upwards^  a  scrutiny  was  in- 
stituted in  the  archonship  of  Lysimachides,  Olymp.  83,  4,  into 
the  genuineness  of  their  birth  (yt^riaioiijg.)  There  were  then 
found  according  to  Philochorus,  only  14,240  genuine  citizens; 

^  Aelian,  Hist  Varior.  I,  S, 
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and  4760,  who  had  assumed  the  rights  of  citizens  unjustly,  were 
in  consequence  sold  as  slaves.  Previously,  therefore,  there 
were  19,000  persons,  who  passed  for  citizens.  After  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  besides  13,000  heavy 
armed  infantry  (onXivM)  there  were  also  16,000  others  in  Ath- 
ens, who  consisted  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  citizens .  and  a 
certain  number  of  resident  aliens;  the  number  of  citizens  must 
therefore  at  that  time  have  been  higher.  An  enumeration  of 
the  people  wasefl^ted  by  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  archon  at 
Athens  in  Olymp.  1 17,4,  and  yielded,  according  to  Ctesicles,  21, 
000  citizens,  10,000  resident  aliens,  and  400,000  slaves.  From 
this  very  important  statement,  the  whole  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Attica  has  been  variously  estimated.  According  to  the 
usual  rule  of  statistics,  the  adults  have  been  generally  taken  as 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population.  This  would  give  for  the  citi- 
zens 84,000,  the  aliens  40,000,  and  the  slaves  400,000.  Sainte 
Croix  erroneously  adds  100,000  children  to  the  number  of 
slaves ;  they  were  doubtless  reckoned  in  the  400,000.  With 
regard  to  the  total  amount  of  slaves,  it  is  stated  too  much 
in  round  numbers  to  be  entitied  to  perfect  confidence.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  reckon  365,000  slaves,  including  women  and 
children  ;  and  the  whole  population  at  500,000 ;  of  whom  the 
larger  proportion  were  men,  since  fewer  female  than  male  slaves 
were  kept,  and  not  all  the  slaves,  by  any  means,  were  mar- 
ried. 

The  proportion  of  the  free  inhabitants  to  the  slaves  can  con- 
sequently be  taken  as  27  to  100,  or  nearly  as  one  to  four.  In 
some  of  the  American  sugar  plantations  it  has  been  as  one  to 
six.  This  number  of  slaves  cannot  appear  too  large,  if  the  po- 
litical circumstances  of  Attica  are  taken  into  consideratk>n. 
Even  the  poorer  citizens  used  to  have  a  slave  for  the  care  of 
their  household  afiairs.^  In  every  moderate  establishment  many 
were  employed  for  all  possible  occupations,  such  as  grinders, 
bakers,  cooks,  tailors,  errand-boys,  or  to  accompany  the  master 
and  mistress,  who  seldom  went  out  without  an  attendant.  Any 
one  who  was  extravagant,  and  wished  to  attract  attention,  took 
perhaps  three  attendants  with  him.^  We  even  hear  of  phifoso- 
phers,  who  kept  ten  slaves*  They  were  also  let  out  as  hired, 
servants;  they  performed  all  the  labour  connected  with  the 

^  See  the  beginning  of  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes. 
*  Demosthenes,  Oratik>  for  Phorm. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  19 
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care  of  cattle  and  agriculture ;  they  were  employed  in  the 
working  of  mioes  and  furoaces ;  ail  manual  labour  and  the  low- 
er  branches  of  trade  were  in  a  great  measure  carried  on  by  them ; 
large  gangs  laboured  in  tbe  numerous  woricsbops  for  whicb 
Athens  was  celebrated  ;  and  a  considerable  number  were  em- 
ployed in  the  merchant  vesseb  and  tbe  fleet.  Not  to  enumerate 
many  instances  of  persons  who  had  a  smaller  number  of  slaves^ 
Timarchus  kept  in  his  workshop  eleven  or  twelve ;  ^  Demos- 
thenes' father  52  or  53,  besides  the  female  slaves  in  his  house ; 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  120.^  Plato  expressly  remarks  that 
the  free  inbabitaots  had,  frequently  50  slaves,  and  the  rich  even 
more.3  Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  Nicias  1000 
slaves  in  the  mines  alone.^  Suidas  on  the  word  am^tiq^e^^o 
mentions  that  the  slaves  employed  in  the  silver  mines  abne  and 
in  country  labour  amounted  to  150,000.  But  Hume  raises  an 
objection  on  this  number  out  of  Xenophon.  Xenopbon  prc^M>- 
sed  to  the  State  to  buy  public  slaves  for  the  mines,  and  particu*- 
krly  mentions  bow  large  a  revenue  tbe  State  would  receive 
from  them,  if  it  had  10,000  to  begin  with,  remarking  at  tbe 
same  time,  *<  that  the  mines  are  able  to  receive  many  times  this 
number,  every  body  will  allow,  who  remembers  how  much  the 
slave-duty  produced  before  tbe  occurrences  at  Decelea."  Firom 
this  statement  Hume  bfers  that  the  number  pannot  have  been 
so  large,  ibr  that  tbe  diminution  by  the  war  of  Decelea  only 
amounted  to  20,000,^  and  the  increase  of  10,000  does  not  stand 
in  any  considerable  proportion  to  so  large  a  number  as  400,000. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered  that  after  the  war  of  Deoelea 
the  Athenians  probably  ceased  to  keep  so  many  slaves  on  SiO* 
count  of  tbe  facility  of  escape,  and  that  a  still  greater  number 
than  ran  away  may  have  been  dismissed.  Xenopboa  himself 
proves  that  tbe  mines  of  which  he  has  been  speaking  could  havie 
aff>rded  enjoyment  to  many  times  10,000.^ 

la  what  manner  this  population  of  500,000  souls,  in  Atliea« 
was  distribiMed,  cannot  now  be  accurately  koown.  Athaois  ^ 
self  contained  above  10,000  bouses.  There  were  besidee  lodjg* 
iag  houses,  inhabited  by  several  families,  and  manufadoiM 
coBiajAed  many  bundrede  of  slaves.    If  180,000  ere  reclnDeed 

'  AeAchin.  in  Timorch.  *  DemostheDes  io  Aphob. 

^  PJato,  De  Republica,  IX.  ^  Xenophon,  De  Vectigal. 

5  Thucyd.  VII.  37. 
^  Boeckh,  PubKc  Economy  of  Atliens,  TeL  I.  p.  S8. 
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fcr  the  city  and  barboiirs,  and  30,000  for  the  mbe^  there 
then  reoaia  300,000  souls  for  the  other  608  squmre  mUea  io  At- 
ticay  whicb  givea  somethii^  less  than  493^  to  a  square  nufei 
which,  with  the  numbers  of  small  market-plaoea,  TttlagBS,  and 
fiurms  that  were  in  Attica,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  servants  at  Athens  were  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  were 
those,  who  through  poverty,  were  •forced  to  serve  for  wages,  be- 
ing odierwise  firee  bom  citizens,  but  not  possessing  any  suffrage 
in  public  affiurs,  on  account  of  their  indigence,  it  being  forbid- 
den at  some  times,  that  persons  not  having  such  an  estate  as  was 
mentioned  in  the  law,  should  have  the  privilege  of  giving  their 
TtMces.  These  were  properly  called  ^r<€  and  ncAarcu,  end 
were  the  most  genteel  sort  of  servantt,  being  only  in  that  con- 
dition durmg  their  own  pleasure  and  necessities,  and  having 
power  either  to  change  their  masters,  or,  if  they  became  aUe  to 
subsist  by  themselves,  wholly  to  release  themselves  from  servi* 
tade.  The  other  kind  of  servants  were  properly  slaves^  wholly 
in  the  power  of  their  masters,  who  had  as  good  a  l^al  title  ta 
them  as  to  their  lands  or  beasts  of  burden.  What  greatly  en«- 
hanced  the  misery  of  their  conditbn  was  that  they  had  little 
hopes  of  recovering  their  freedom  themselves,  or  of  procuring 
it  for  th«r  posterity.  All  the  inheritance  they  could  leave  their 
children,  for  their  masters  encouraged  them  to  marry,  was  the 
possession  of  their  parent's  miseries,  and  a  condition  but  a  little 
superiour  to  that  of  beasts. 

The  following  were  the  methods  b  which  they  were  reduced 
to  this  deplorable  bondage.  First,  fix>m  poverty ;  men  bring 
unabie  to  subsist  of  themselves,  and  pernaps  deeply  in  debt, 
were  forced  to  part  with  their  freedom,  and  yield  themselves 
slaves  to  such  as  were  able  to  mamtain  them.  Secondly,  vast 
nambers  were  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  chance  of  war,  by 
which  the  vanquished  became  whoUy  at  the  disposal  of  the  con* 
qoerorsk  Thvdly,  by  the  perfidiousness  of  those  who  traded  in 
naves,  who  often  stole  persons  of  ingenuous  birth  and  education 
and  sold  them.  Pkto  and  Diogenes  were  sold  as  slaves.  Aris- 
tophanes informs  us  dMt  the  Thessalians  were  notorious  for  this 
speciesof  viUany ; 

**  Whence  will  you  get  slaves  ?  HI  buy  them  with  ineoey. 

But  where  ?  for  all  the  merchants  leave  off  sale. 

Being  sufficiently  enriched  ?    Driven  by  hope  of  more  gain, 

The  slave-dealer  will  come  here  from  Thessaly."  ^ 

^  Aristoph.  Plut.  Act  11.  Scene  5. 
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Fourthly,  sale  of  slaves  by  the  pnblic  authority*  The  father  of 
BioD,  the  philosopher,  was  sold,  together  with  his  whole  family, 
for  an  oflfence  against  the  laws  of  the  custom-house,  though  this 
did  not  take  place  at  Athens. 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  brought  home,  there  was 
an  entertainment  provided  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  service, 
and  certain  sweet*meats  were  poured  upon  his  head.  This 
ceremony  was  not  practised  elsewhere,  though  in  all  couutries, 
slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like  other  commodities.  The 
Thracians  are  particularly  remarkable  for  purchasing  them  with 
salt.^  The  Cbiaos,  whose  slaves,  according  to  Thucydides, 
were  very  numerous  and  were  treated  with  severity,  insomuch 
that  on  one  occasion,  they  revolted  in  great  numbers  to  the 
Athenians,^  are  reported  to  have  beeo  the  first,  who  gave  money 
for  slaves.  Previously,  they  had  been  exchanged  for  other 
commodities,  which  was  the  ancient  way  of  trading  before  the 
invention  of  money.  Homer's  heroes  are  often  said  to  have 
exchanged  their  captives  for  provisions.^ 

The  following  were  some  of  the  legal  enactments  respecting 
slavery,  which  were  in  force  at  various  times  at  Athens.  Per- 
sons of  the  meanest  sort  shall  be  capable  of  no  magistracy. 
Let  no  person,  who  is  a  slave  by  birth,  be  made  firee  of  the 
city.  They  only  shall  be  reckoned  citizens  whose  parents  are 
both  so.  He  shall  be  looked  on  as  illegitimate,  whose  noother 
is  not  free.  No  illegitimate  persons  shall  be  obliged  to  keep 
their  parents.  No  slave  shall  presume  to  anoint,  or  perform  ex- 
ercises in  the  palaestra.  No  slave  or  woman,  other  than  free 
bom,  shall  study  or  practise  physic.  No  slave  shall  caress  a 
free  born  youth  ;  he  who  does  so,  shall  receive  publicly  fifty 
stripes.  He  that  beats  another  man's  servant,  may  have  an  ac- 
tion of  battery  brought  against  him.  No  one  may  sell  a  cap- 
tive for  a  slave,  without  the  consent  of  his  former  master.  If  any 
capuve  hath  been  sold,  he  shall  be  rescued,  and  let  his  rescuer 
put  in  sureties  for  his  appearance  before  the  polemarch.  If  the 
freedom  of  any  slave  hath  been  unjustly  arrested  by  another, 
the  arrester  shall  be  liable  to  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave. 
Any  slave,  unable  to  drudge  under  the  imperiousness  of  his  mas- 
ter may  compel  him  to  let  him  quit  his  service,  for  one  more  mild 

^  Therefore  tliey  were  called   Tigog  alog  r^yogacfupa. 

«  Thucyd.  Hi«t.  VIII.  48. 

^  See  the  end  of  tbo  seventh  book  of  the  Iliad. 
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and  gentle.  SfaiTes  majr  buy  tbemselTes  out  of  bondage.  No 
slaves  are  to  have  their  libertjr  given  them  in  the  theatre ;  the 
crier  that  proclaims  it  shall  be  infanou».  All  emancipated 
slaves  shall  pay  certain  services  and  due  homage  to  the  masters, 
who  gave  them  liberty,  choosing  them  only  for  their  patrons, 
and  not  be  wanting  in  the  performance  of  those  duties,  to  which 
they  are  under  obligation  by  law.  Patrons  are  permitted 
to  bring  an  action  of  inoataonnf  against  such  freed  slaves  as 
are  remiss  in  the  forementioned  duties,  and  reduce  them  to  their 
pristme  state  of  bondage,  if  the  charge  be  proved  against  them ; 
bat  if  the  accusation  be  groundless,  they  shall  completely  en- 
joy their  freedom.  Any  who  have  a  mind,  whether  cidzens  or 
strangers,  may  appear  as  evidence  in  the  above-mentioned  cause. 
He  that  redeems  a  prisoner  of  war,  may  claim  him  as  his  own, 
unless  the  prisoner  himself  be  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom. 
Maintenance  is  by  no  means  to  be  given  to  a  slave  careless  in 
his  duty.^ 

The  Greeks  were  very  industrious  to  prevent  and  suppress 
all  such  inclinations  in  slaves  as  would  lead  them  to  desire  lib- 
erty. In  general,  they  kept  them  at  a  great  distance,  by  no 
means  condescending  to  converse  familiarly  with  them ;  instil- 
ling into  them  a  mean  ofunion  of  themselves ;  debasing  their 
natures  and  extinguishing  in  them  as  far  as  possible,  all  feelings 
of  generosity  and  manliness  by  an  illiberal  education,  and  ac- 
customing them  to  btows  and  stripes,  which  they  thought  were 
very  disagreeable  to  high  born  souls.  ^  The  following  »cts  will 
show  the  general  influence  of  shvery  according  to  the  common 

1»ractioe  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  and  tribes  of  Greece. 
C  was  accounted  insufferable  for  slaves  to  imitate  the  con- 
duct of  a  freeman,  or  offer  to  be  like  hitn,  in  their  dress  or  in 
any  part  of  their  behaviour.  In  those  cities,  where  the  free  in- 
habitants permitted  their  bur  to  grow  long',  it  was  an  unpardon- 
able offence  for  a  servant  to  have  long  hair.'  They  had  a  pe« 
culiar  form  after  which  they  eut  their  hair,^  which  they  laid 
aside,  if  they  ever  recovered  their  liberty.  And  because  daves 
were  generally  rude  and  ignorant,  the  expression,  "  you  have 
slavish  hair  in  your  soul,''  was  generally  applied  to  any  dull, 

^  See  the  first  volume  of  Potter's  Greek  Antiquities,  pp.  144—182 
paaBim.     London  ed.  1795. 

^  *£nu%a  d^ra  Mlog  w  nofi^p  txug,  Aristopb.  Avibus,  913. 
3  6^«|  ipdqanodMiig, 
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stupid  foUow.  A  freemaa's  coat  had  two  sleeves ;  tbst  of  a 
slave  but  one.  The  slaves  covered  their  heads  with  boDoets,^ 
aa  outer  garment,  which  they  wore  reached  to  the  knees  ^ 
and  had  at  the  bottom  a  strip  of  sheepskio.  Thej  were  sdli' 
jeeied  to  degrading  railleries  from  the  stage.'  Terence,  the 
scene  of  whose  Phormio  was  laid  in  Athens,  affirms  that  the  daves 
were  neither  permitted  to  plead  for  themselves,  nor  to  be  witness- 
es in  any  cause.^  Yet  it  was  customary  to  extort  confession  from 
them  by  torture ;  which,  because  it  was  often  so  violent  as 
to  occasion  the  death  of  the  slave,  er  to  disable  him  from  bemg 
serviceaUe  to  his  master,  any  person,  who  deoianded  a  slave 
for  this  purpose,  was  obliged  to  give  his  master  a  sufficient  se» 
cority  to  answer  the  k)8s  of  his  slave.  The  various  modes  of  tor- 
turing slaves  are  mentioned  by  Aristophanes,^  and  other  writers* 
The  common  way  of  correcting  them  for  any  offence  was  to 
scourge  them  with  whips  sometimes  made  of  a  hog's  brisdes. 
A  villain,  who  had  been  guiltj  of  any  crime  which  deserved 
punishment,  was  said  fmaupup  to  stand  in  need  of^  and  as  it 
were  to  itch  for  the  scourge.  Sometimes  to  prevent  their 
shrinking,  or  running  away,  they  were  tied  fast  to  a  pillar^ 
Those  convicted  of  any  notorious  ofience,  were  condemned  to 
grind  at  the  mill,  a  labour  very  fatiguing  in  those  days,  when  it 
was  the  custom  to  beat  the  grain  into  meal,  our  mills  bebg  the 
invention  of  later  ages.  When  people  wished  to  express  the 
difficulty  of  any  labour,  it  was  usual  to  compare  it  to  grinding  in 
a  mili.^  They  were  also  beaten  with  rods  and  scourges,  some* 
limes,  if  their  oflfaice  was  very  great,  to  death.  Those  mills 
wexe  in  general  called  fAvkotvtg^  which  word  Julius  Pollux  says 
was  unlucky,  because  of  the  cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  slaves  in 
mills.    It  was  usual  there  to  examine  upon  the  rack.    It  was  like* 

^  Aristopb.  Vesp.  443. 

'  — Mnwfiiutg  ipa^ovwta^.  AriiCoph.  Lysis.  1153. 
3  ArisiDpb.  Aefaam.  507.    Also  Tkucyd.  lib.  L 
^  8ennim  bominem  causani  orare  leges  non  sinuiit ; 
Neque  teadnioni  diclio  est— SVoiee,  Pkorm.  JkL  L  Settu  4. 
5  .,■■        ip ftUficau 
Jrjfftt^  Hiftfiaaag^  vatg^yldi  fitttni/Wj  diqvnf^ 
TtifiXAwj  ifttn  rag  (Iraq  o^  fyx^^nf^ 
lUlpdovg  inm&Biq, — Ran.  Act  IL  Scew  6. 
^  Tibi  meeum  erit,  Oraase,  ineodem  pistrine  vrrendum.'-^C^Mtra  De 
Orat. 
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me  customaiy  to  stignmtice  slaves,  which  was  usatSj  done  m 
the  forehead,  as  being  most  visible.  Sometimes  other  parts 
were  thus  used,  it  being  not  uncommon  to  punish  the  member 
which  had  offended.  Thus  the  tongue  of  a  tattler  was  cut  out 
The  usual  way  of  stigmatizing  was  by  burning  the  part  with  a. 
red  hot  iron  marked  with  ceruin  letters,  till  a  fair  impression 
was  made,  and  then  pouring  ink  into  the  furrows,  that  the  inscrip* 
tion  might  be  the  more  conspicuous.  Persons  thus  used  were  cal* 
led  or«/^/a«.  Pliny  calls  them  iTucripti  ;  Plautus,  Uteratu 
Tins  punishment  was  seMom  or  never  inflicted  upon  any  but 
slaves,  and  with  them  it  was  so  frequent,  that  the  Samians  when 
they  gave  a  great  number  of  slaves  their  liberty,  and  admitted 
thrai  to  offices  in  the  state,  were  branded  with  the  infamous 
name  of  literati.  Among  some  nations,  as  the  Thracians,  Scy- 
thians, and  Britons,  the  stigma  was  accounted  a  m»rk  of  honour. 
The  slaves  were  branded  with  stigmata  not  only  as  a  punishment 
ibr  their  oflbnces,  but  to  distinguish  them  in  case  they  should 
run  away.  Soldiers  were  branded  in  the  hand,  but  slaves  on 
the  forehead.  In  the  same  manner  it  was  customary  to  stigma** 
tixe  the  votaries  of  some  of  the  gods.^ 

Sometimes  in  war,  the  slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy,  which, 
excepting  theft,  a  crime  almost  peculiar  to  them,  was  the  most 
common  <^ence  they  committed,  being  in  many  places,  the 
only  way  which  they  had  to  deliver  themselves ;  but  if  they 
were  taken,  they  were  bound  fiist  to  a  wheel,  and  unmereifttUy 
beaten  with  whips.  The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on 
them  ibr  theft.^  They  were  occasionally  racked  on  the  wheels 
a  crudty  never  practised  upon  a  free  born  person,  to  extort  a 
eoolbflsion  from  them,  when  th^  were  suspected  to  have  been 
accessary  lo  any  villainous  design.  TVlfinava  or  tima»u  were 
cudgels  or  sticks  of  wood,  with  which  crimmals,  particularly 
slaves,  were  beaten  to  death.  The  culprit  was  suspended  to  a 
stake  and  beaten  till  be  died. 

The  Greeks  thougl^  it  lessened  the  dignity  of  free  bom  citi- 
zens to  call  slaves  by  any  name  that  was  in  lise  among  them. 
Ifany  man  presumed  to  give  his  slave  the  name  of  an  honoura- 
ble person,  it  was  thought  to  be  an  intolerable  offence.    The 

^  See  Galatians  6: 17,  xa  trtlyuaxa  tot  nvglov  'liyrov  h  rf  ffUfAuxl 
ftov  Paind(to  ;  L  e.  the  scars  of  wounds  which  show  that  I  belong  to 
the  Lord  Jesus.     See  also  Rer.  14:  9.  2  Cor.  11:  23,  25. 

'  Nod  furtUDi  feci,  nee  fiigi,  si  mthi  dicat 

Servue,  babes  pretium,  lorie  non  ureris,  aio.— Hot.  Episi.  L 
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Roman  emperor  Doroitian  is  said  to  have  puniriied  Metius  Pom- 
posianus,  for  calling  his  slaves  by  the  illustrious  names  of  Han- 
nibal and  Mago.  The  Athenians  enacted  a  law,  that  no  man 
should  presume  to  call  any  of  his  servants  by  the  names  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  renowned  defenders  of  liberty,  who 
opposed  the  misrule  of  the  two  sons  of  Pisistratus.  The  Athe- 
nians were  also  forbidden  to  derive  the  names  of  their  slaves 
from  any  of  the  solemn  games.  For  the  most  part,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  were  called  after  the  names  of  dieir  native 
countries,  as  Avdog  or  £uQoq^  if  they  were  bom  in  Lydia  or  Sy* 
ria ;  or  by  the  names,  which  are  most  used  in  those  nations,  as 
Manes  or  Midas  in  Phrygia ;  Tibiasio  Paphlagonia.  The  roost 
common  names  in  Athens  were  Geta  and  Davus,  being  taken 
from  the  Getes  and  Daci.  They  seldom  consisted  of  above 
two  syllables,  and  therefore  Demosthenes  having  objected  to 
Aeschines,  that  his  father  was  a  slave,  tells  him,  further  as  a  proof 
of  what  he  affirmed,  that  he  had  falsified  his  name,  calling  it  At-  * 
rometus,  when  in  fact  it  was  Tromes.  The  reason  seems  to  have 
been  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  dogs  ;  a  short  name  being  more 
easy  of  pronunciation.  It  was  common  for  slaves  who  had  re- 
covered their  freedom,  to  change  their  names  for  those  of  more 
syllables.  Above  all  things,  especial  care  was  taken  that  slaves 
should  not  wear  arms,  which,  since  their  number  was  in  gener- 
al altogether  greater  dian  that  of  the  citizens,  might  have  been 
dangerous  to  the  public.  On  this  account  it  was  not  usual  for 
them  to  serve  in  wars.^  Yet  in  case  of  extreme  danger,  it  was 
alfewed,  and  sometimes  when  there  was  no  such  emergency. 
For  the  maintenance  of  security  and  order  at  Athens  there  was 
a  city  guard,  composed  of  public  slaves.^  These  persons,  though 
of  low  rank,  enjoyed  a  certain  consideration,  as  the  State  em- 
ployed them  in  the  capacity  of  constables.  These  public  slaves 
were  also  appointed  for  the  trade-police ;  and  subordinate  places, 
such  as  heralds  and  checking  clerks,  together  with  other  offices 
in  the  assemblies  and  courts  of  justice,  were  filled  by  persons  of 
the  same  description.  The  public  slaves,  composed  the  body- 
guard of  the  Athenians.     They  are  genially  caUed  bowmen, 

' vix  unus  Heleoor, , 

Et  Lycus  elapsi,  quorum  primaevus  Helenor ; 

Maeooio  regi  quem  serra  Licymnia  furtim 

Sustulerai,  vaUisque  ad  Trojanu  miaerat  arnaVa— ^|^^  Jlc*.  9.  545. 
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oTf  bom  tbefiaiiv^  oouotry  of  the  wajoikjr,  Scythiwi^,  or  Speii^ 
0ioi»D8.  They  li^ed  under  teou  in  tbe  market-place,  and  after^^ 
wvds  on  the  Areopagus.  Anions  their  number  were  manf 
Thracians  aad  <^€;r  barbaiMoa.  Their  officers  bad  tbe  name 
of  toxarcbs.  In  tbe  fii:$t  inatancet  300  were  purchased  soon 
after  the  batik  of  Sakrais.  Tbe  oumber  soon  rose  to  1000  or 
1200.  These  troops  might,  if  neoefsaryi  be  used  in  the  fiekl. 
As  tbey  were  able  bodied  men,  tbey  probaUjr  cost  three  or  four 
minas  apiece,  and  to  keep  tbe  number  good,  thirty  or  forty  must 
have  bclen  purchased  yearly,  eostiog  in  ail  from  one  to  two  tal- 
ents.    Their  pay  ivas  perhaps  three  oboli  a  day.^ 

A  laj^e  number  of  the  rowers  cm  board  the  fleets  were 
alavea  This  will  not  be  considered  strange,  if  it  be  borne  in 
mind  that  tbe  Spartans  brought  their  Helots  with  them  into  the 
field ;  that  tbe  Tbessalian  mouated  Penesiae  were  bondsmen  $ 
that  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  were  always  employed  in 
war  as  attendants  on  tbe  army,  who  were  sometimes  even 
manumitted ;  that  slaves  were  said  to  have  fought  as  early  as 
at  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  afterwards  at  Chaeronea^  when 
the  Athenians  granted  them  their  liberty.  It  is  remarked  as  an 
unusual  circumstance,  that  the  seamen  of  the  Parabs  were 
all  freemen.^  At  the  successful  sea-fight  of  Arginusae,  there 
were  many  slaves  in  tbe  Athenian  fleet?;  and  it  equally  re- 
dounds to  tbe  honour  of  both  parties  on  the  one  hand,  that  vic- 
tory was  chiefly  owing  to  the  sli^ves,  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
Athenians  immediately  emancipated  them,  and  made  them  Pla- 
taean  citizens.^  A  large  number  of  slaves  were  considered  not 
as  useful  only,  but  as  necessary  to  a  State  which  possessed  a 
naval  force.  It  was  only  on  some  pressing  emerg^cy  that 
citizens  were  employed  as  rowers. 

In  mining,  as  m  every  thing,  where  labour  was  necessary,  the 
actual  work  was  performed  by  slaves.  It  does  not  appear  that 
in  Greece,  free  citizens  ever  laboured  in  the  mines  orioundries 
under  the  compulsion  of  tyrants.  The  Romans  condemned 
the  oflbnders  wno  had  been  enslaved  by  public  ordinance,  to 

^  An  obolos  was  about  1^  cent  of  our  money ;  a  drachma  8  cents ; 
a  mine  about  $8,  and  a  talent  (480. 
•  Thocyd.  8.  73. 
'  Xenopbon,  Hell.  1 .6, 17. 
^  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  706. 
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work  in  the  mines,  in  the  same  manner  that  criminals  of  this  des- 
cription are  now  sent  by  the  emperour  of  Russia  to  the  mines 
of  Siberia.  This  method  of  punishment  cannot,  however,  have 
existed  at  Athens,  as  the  community  did  not  carry  on  any 
mining  at  the  public  expense  ;  nor  did  it  let  mines  for  a  term 
of  years  together  with  the  labourers,  which  was  only  done  by 
private  individuals.  The  master,  however,  could  probably  pun- 
ish his  slaves  by  forcing  them  to  labour  in  the  mines  as  well  as 
in  the  mills ;  and  in  general  none  but  inferiour  slaves  were  em- 
ployed in  them,  such  as  barbarians  and  criminals.  Their  con- 
dition was  not,  indeed,  so  miserable  as  that  of  the  slaves  in 
the  Egyptian  mines,  where  the  condemned  labourers  worked 
without  intermission  until  they  were  so  exhausted  as  to  fall 
senseless  ;  but  notwithstanding  that  in  Attica  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom had  a  mild  and  benevolent  influence  even  on  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  yet  myriads  of  slaves  are  said  to  have  languished 
in  chains  in  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  the  mines.^  As 
was  the  case  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  has  frequently  been  in 
modern  times,  the  insurrection  of  these  hordes  of  slaves  was  in 
Greece  neither  unfrequent,  nor  unaccompanied  with  danger. 
In  a  fragment  of  Posidonius,  the  continuer  of  the  history  of 
Polybius,  it  is  related  that  the  mine-slaves  in  Attica  murdered 
their  guards,  took  forcible  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country  for  a  consid- 
erable time ;  an  occurrence  which  probably  belongs  to  the  end 
of  the  91st  Olympiad,  about  which  tim^,  during  the  war  of 
Decelea  more  than  20,000  slaves,  of  whom  the  greater  propor- 
tion were  manual  labourers,  escaped  from  the  Athenians.^  Of 
the  slaves,  who  worked  in  the  mines,  some  belonged  to  the  les- 
sees, and  for  some  a  rent  was  paid  to  the  proprietor,  the  main- 
tenance being  provided  by  the  person  who  hired  them;  The 
price  of  slaves  varied  according  to  their  bodily  and  mental 
qualities,  from  half  a  ihina  to  five  and  ten  minas.  A  common 
mining  slave,  however,  did  not  cost  at  Athens,  more  than  from 
three  to  six  minas,  and  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  not  more 
than  from  125  to  150  drachmas. 

;  When  Nicias,  the  son  of  Niceratus,  gave  a  talent  for  an  over- 
seer of  his  mines,  we  are  to  understand  a  person  in  whom  he 
might  repose  entire  confidence.     For  the  most  part  compulsion 

'  Allien.  VJI.  FftitarcJj  comp.  Niciasaiid  Craasus  init. 
«Thucyd- 7.27. 
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was  the  only  iDcentive^  to  labour,  and  little  favour  was  ever 
shown  to  the  slaves.  By  the  hiring  of  slaves,  the  profit  was 
distributed  bto  various  channels,  and  by  this  means,  persons 
who  would  have  otherwise  been  unable  to  advance  capital  for 
so  expensive  an  undertaking,  were  enabled  to  engage  in  the 
business.^ 

Slaves  were  generally  treated  at  Athens  with  more  humanity 
than  in  any  other  place.  Under  grievous  oppression,  they 
were  allowed  to  fly  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  whence  to  force 
them  was  an  act  of  sacrilege.  Those,  who  had  been  barba- 
rously treated  by  their  masters,  were  allowed  the  privilege  of 
commencing  a  suit  at  law  against  them.  If  it  appeared  that. 
the  complamt  was  reasonable,  the  master  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  slave.  Also,  if  any  other  citizen  did  them  an  injury,  they 
were  allowed  to  vindicate  themselves  by  a  course  of  law.  It 
appears  also  from  the  comedies  of  Plautus,  Terence,  and  A- 
risuiphanes,  that  they  enjoyed  great  freedom  of  discourse,  and 
had  many  pleasures  which  were  denied  them  elsewhere.  De- 
mosthenes informs  us  that  the  condition  of  a  slave  in  Athens 
was  preferable  to  that  of  a  free  citizen  in  some  other  cities, 
which  remark,  allowing  for  the  antithesis  of  the  orator,  must 
have  contained  some  truth.  They  were  sometimes  permitted 
to  acquire  estates  for  themselves,  and  to  take  shares  in  the 
mines  on  their  own  account.  If  they  could  procure  enough  to 
pay  for  their  liberty,  no  one  had  any  power  to  hinder  them. 
Sometimes,  their  masters  dismissed  them  if  faithful,  of  their 
own  accord.  On  the  performance  of  any  remarkable  service 
tor  the  public,  the  State  generally  took  care  to  reward  them 
with  liberty.  Yet  they  were  not  advanced  to  the  rank  of  citi- 
zena  without  great  difficulty  and  opposition.  Slaves,  as  long 
as  they  were  under  the  government  of  a  master,  were  called 
oiKcrai,  but  after  their  freedom  was  granted  them,  the^'  were . 
named  dovXo^f  not  bemg  like  the  former,  a  part  of  their  mas- 
ter's estate,  but  only  required  to  render  some  small  services, 
such  as  was  required  of  the  fihomoif  to  whom  in  some  respects 
they  were  mferiour.^ 

Before  closing  this  subject,  it  will  be  interesing  to  inquire 
. I 

1  See  the  Dissertation  of  Boeckh  on  the  silver  mines  of  Laurioa  in 
Attica,  originafly  inserted  in  the  Berlin  Transactions. 

>  Potter's  Antiquities,  Vol  I.  p,  68. 
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rapectiDg  tbe  sentiineDts  of  some  of  the  phQodophera  aad  m^ 
Aors  of  Greeco  on  th6  right  and  expediency  of  the  institotioo 
of  slayeiy.  Aleidimafli  the  scholar  of  Gorgias  of  Leontiuitti 
has  this  remark :  **  All  come  free  from  the  bands  of  God  ;  na- 
ture has  made  no  man  a  slave."^  Philemon  says,  **  Thoodi 
he  is  a  slave,  yet  he  has  the  same  nature  with  ourselves.  No 
one  was  ever  bom  a  slave,  though  his  body  by  misfortune  may 
be  brought  into  subjection."*  Menander  remarks  that  slaves 
ought  not  to  be  treated  unjustly «'  Aristotle,  in  his  Politics,  has 
taken  up  the  subject  widi  his  usual  scientific  nicety.  **  By 
some  writers,"  says  Aristotle,  "  that  part  of  economy  etnptey- 
ed  in  the  management  of  slaves,  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  science ;  by  others,  sllivery  is  considered  as  an  institn- 
tkm  altogether  unnatural,  resuhing  from  the  cruel  maxims  ol 
war.  Liberty,  they  assert,  fe  the  great  law  of  natare,  which 
acknowledges  not  any  difference  between  the  slave  and  tbe 
master ;  slavery  is  therefoi'e  unjust,  being  founded  on  violence. 
But  property  at  htrge  is  merely  an  accumulation  of  idstroments^ 
to  be  moved  and  employed  for  the  comfortable  subsisteoee 
of  a  family;  and  even  a  slave  is  in  this  view  a  moveable 
instrument,  endowed  with  life,  which«  impelled  by  the  will  of 
another,  communicates  mmion  to  other  instruments  less  excel-' 
lent  than  himself.  Among  the  instruments  subservient  to  tbe 
comfort  of  human  liie^  there  is  this  material  distinction,  ttatc 
the  work  performed  by  one  class,  consists  in  productk)n ;  and 
the  work  performed  by  another,  is  totally  consumed  in  use.  A 
domestic  slave  is  relative  to  use;  bis  labour  is  totally  consum-^ 
•d  in  promoting  the  ease  of  his  master*  He  is  merely  the  posses^ 
sion  and  property,  or,  as  it  were,  the  separable  part  of  that  master; 
and  every  part,  whether  separable  or  inseparable,  is  lo  be  em« 
fdoyed,  not  according  to  its  own  caprice  of  bomour,  but  in  sub- 
serviency to  tbe  general  good,  and  suhably  to  reason*  h  is  to 
be  regarded  simply  in  relation  to  that  whole  or  ^stem  to 
which  it  appertains.  A  slave  is  simpfy  the  property  of  his  mas* 
ter ;  but  the  master  stands  in  many  other  relations  besides  that 
of  proprietor  to  his  slaves.  Such  is  the  nature  of  servitude. 
We  proceed  to  examine  whether  the  institution  be  wise  and  just. 
^  -  ■  • '       -  , -  -    .  ■  - .     , ,      -   - - 

*  Scboljafft  on  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  Gillies'  Greece,  Vol  II.  p.  337. 

•  PtAgm^Atg  ofMenatidet  aad  PhilerooH*  ?•  *^ 
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^*  To  determine  this  questicHi,  it  will  be  sufficient  lo  contem- 
plate the  ordiaary  course  of  nature,  and  to  deduce  from  our 
obsenrations  clear  inferences  of  reason.  Government  and  sub- 
jectiony  then,  are  things  useful  and  necessary ;  they  prevail 
every  where,  in  animated,  as  well  as  in  brute  matter.  From 
their  first  origin,  some  natures  are  formed  to  command,  and 
others  to  obey ;  the  kinds  of  government  and  subjection  vary« 
ing  with  the  di^reoces  of  their  objects,  but  all  equally  useful 
Ux  their  respective  ends ;  and  those  kinds  the  most  excellent, 
from  which  the  most  excellent  consequences  ensue.  In  com- 
positions endowed  with  life,  it  is  the  province  of  mind  to  com- 
mand, and  of  matter  to  obey.  Man  consists  of  soul  and  body, 
and  in  all  men  rightly  constituted,  the  soul  commands  the  body ; 
though  some  men  are  so  grossly  depraved,  that  in  them  the 
body  seems  to  command  the  soul.  But  here  the  order  of  na- 
tme  b  perverted.^  Those  men,  therefore,  whose  powers  are 
chiefly  confined  to  the  body,  and  whose  principal  excellence 
consists  in  afibrding  bodily  service ;  those,  1  say,  are  naturally 
slaves,  because  it  \»  their  interest  to  be  so.  They  can  obey 
reason,  though  they  are  unable  to  exercise  it ;  and  though 
different  from  tame  animals,  who  are  disciplined  by  means 
merely  of  their  sensations  and  appetites,  they  perform  nearly 
the  same  tasks,  and  become  the  property  of  other  men  because 
their  own  safety  requires  lU^ 

In  conformitf  with  these  observations,  nature,  we  see,  has 

'  In  this  passage,  Aristotle's  better  reason  seems  to  go  beyond 
b'm  theory,  aud  Che  prejudices  of  the  age  iu  which  be  lived. 

'  But  who  or  what  shall  determine  the  degree  of  servility  which 
shall  reduce  one  to  the  condition  of  slavery  P  Who  has  the  power 
or  intelligence  to  go  round  with  his  inkhorn  and  brand  the  subject  of 
freedom  and  slavery  res|iecttvoly  ?  By  the  adoption  of  the  rule  pro- 
pcwed,  many  of  us  would  be  called  to  grind  in  the  mill.  The  30,000 
free  Athenians  might  have  been  sadly  diminished.  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Socrates,  and  a  few  of  similar  stamp  might  have  escaped.  Besides,  ac- 
tual slavery  never  made  such  a  separation  as  Aristotle  indicates.  The 
fiict  is  wholly  the  reverse.  There  were  noble  men  in  great  num- 
bers, who  were  toiling  on  the  farms  of  Laconia,  chained  to  the  oars 
of  the  fleets,  or  delving  into  the  mines  of  Laurion.  It  was  iEsop, 
Aleman,  Epictetus,  Terence,  who  were  slaves,  while  many  a  brainless 
&ee  demagogue  was  haranguing  in  the  forum,  or  squandering  the 
hard-earned  produce  of  the  poor  slave,  in  the  house  of  some  iair 
Milesian. 
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variously  moulded  the  human  frame.  Some  men  are  strongly 
built  and  firmly  compacted ;  others  erect  and  graceful,  unfit 
for  toil  and  drudgery,  but  capable  of  sustaining  honourably  the 
offices  of  war  and  peace.  This,  however,  holds  not  universal- 
ly ;  for  a  servile  mind  is  often  lodged  in  a  graceful  person  ;  and 
we  have  often  found  bodies  formed  for  servitude,  animated  by 
the  souls  of  freemen.  Yet  the  distinction  itself  is  not  frivolous ; 
for  were  part  of  the  human  race  to  be  arrayed  in  that  splen- 
dour of  beauty  which  beams  from  the  statues  of  the  gods, 
universal  consent  would  acknowledge  the  rest  of  mankind 
naturally  formed  to  be  their  slaves.  The  difiference  of  minds^ 
though  less  obvious,  is  far  more  characteristic  and  important ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  slavery  is  founded  both  on  utili- 
ty and  justice. 

^'  This  decision,  however,  has  been  arraigned  with  consider- 
able plausibility  ;  for  slaverv  may  be  taken  in  two  senses,  in  one 
of  which  he  is  a  slave,  who  submits  to  the  laws  of  war,  com- 
manding the  vanquished  to  become  the  property  of  the  victors. 
This  is  acknowledged  to  be  law ;  but  the  law  itself  is  accused 
of  iniquity.  On  this  subject,  wise  men  hold  difierent  opinions. 
Some  consider  superiority  as  the  proof  of  virtue.  While  others 
deny  the  force  oi  this  argument,  maintaining  that  nothing  can 
be  truly  just,  which  is  inconsistent  with  humanity.  Unjust  wars 
are  often  successful,  by  which  persons  of  illustrious  merit  .are. 
reduced  to  slavery.  To  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  other  party 
propose  to  limit  this  law  to  the  case  of  barbarians  vanquished  by 
Greeks;  for  the  nobility  of  barbarians  is  confined  to  their  res- 
pective countries,  but  the  nobility  of  Greece  is  as  extensive  as 
the  world.  But  in  so  doing,  they  abandon  their  own  principle^ 
and  acknowledge  the  principles  which  we  have  established,  that 
slavery  adheres  to  the  character  itself,  and  is  independent  of 
accident.  There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  slavery,  the  one  found- 
ed  on  nature,  the  other  established  by  law,  or  rather  produced 
by  violence.  The  first  kind  can  take  place  only  when  the  mas- 
ter is  as  fit  to  command  as  the  slave  to  obey.^  It  is  then  pro- 
fitable both  to  the  slave  and  master;  whose  interests  rightly  un- 
derstood, become  as  inseparable  as  the  interests  of  soul  and 
body." 

*  This  kind  of  slavery  would  be  extremely  rar^,  »^  has  always 
been  found  unsafe  to  trust  men  with  such  power  ^Ba.tvv  ^*et  ^^^^*®®* 
over  a  slave,  h  a/most  inevitably  exerts  s  **^  ^^f^J'^  0**  master. 
Besides,  who  is  to  determine  what  txx^jy  ar©  ^^  ***  ^^^  ^  -A^ 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  peculiarity  of  the  relation  between 
master  and  slave,  results,  according  to  Aristotle,  on  the  superi- 
ority of  character  in  one  man  over  another.  The  sole  condi*- 
tion  seems  to  be  that  one  man  knows  how  to  command,  and 
another  knows,  how  to  obey.  The  author  shows  the  mildness 
of  his  nature  in  his  advice  to  masters  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 
slaves  by  the  pledges  of  wives  and  children,  and  to  indulge  them 
with  the  enjoyment  of  festivals  and  diversions,  of  which  their 
condition  stands  more  in  need  than  that  of  freemen.  In  the 
treatment  of  slaves  and  peasants,  he  considered  it  to  be  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  hit  the  middle  point  between  the  extremes  of  in- 
dulgence and  harshness ;  that  indulgence  which  is  productive 
of  insolence,  and  that  harshness  that  will  be  repaid  with  hatred. 

Xenopbon,  following  the  example  of  bis  master,  Socrates, 
raises  no  objection  against  the  institution  of  slavery.  Plato,  in 
his  Republic,  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  may  be  reduced  to 
slavery.  In  the  sixth  book  of  his  treatise  De  Legibus,  he  ad- 
verts to  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  slavery.  He  says 
that  many  slaves  have  been  found  superiour  in  their  kindness 
towards  masters,  to  the  brothers  and  sons  of  the  family,  practis- 
ing all  fidelity  both  in  respect  to  persons  and  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  says,  that  there  seems  to  be  notning  in  the  soul 
of  a  slave,  which  can  be  a  foundation  for  trustworthiness,  verify- 
ing the  assertion  of  Homer,  that  in  the  day  when  Jupiter  makes 
slaves  of  men,  he  deprives  them  of  half  their  reason.  Alluding 
to  the  instances  of  the  Messenians  and  some  of  the  Italian  cities, 
be  remarks  that  the  slaves  have  caused  all  manner  of  disturb- 
ances, so  that  an  observer  considering  such  facts  would  be  dis- 
posed to  denounce  the  whole  system  as  inexpedient  and  worth- 
less. He  agrees  with  Aristotle,  that  it  is  of  the  first  importance, 
though  very  difficult,  to  preserve,  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  the 
due  medium  between  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and  indulgence 
on  the  other. 

How  a  thinking  and  philosophic  mind  could  have  failed  to 
have  seen  the  utter  incongruity  between  the  boasted  freedom  of 
the  Greek  republics  and  the  iron  slavery  which  they  tolerated, 
seems  to  us  an  exceedingly  difficult  problem.  At  the  time  when 
Demosthenes  was  uttering  his  words  of  fire  to  the  few  thousands 
of  free  Athenians,  stimulating  them  to  rise  up  against  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  northern  tyrant,  as  he  called  Philip,  there  were 
400,000  human  beings,  whose  life  and  Uberty  were  at  the  mer- 
cy of  a  most  despotic  democracy.    We  shall,  however,  cease  to 
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wonder,  when  we  reflect  on  the  kioonsisteDeiee  of  famoan  oiture. 
Id  all  ages  of  the  world,  the  men,  who  have  been  most  jealous 
of  Ubertj  in  their  own  persons,  have  been  most  willing  to  take 
it  from  others.  The  boon  is  too  sweet  to  be  distributed.  The 
highest  zest  is  given  to  the  enjoyment  bjr  contrast.  The  liberty 
coveted  is  that  resulting  from  instant  obedience  to  every  spe- 
cies of  authority,  in  other  words,  the  h'berty  of  despotism.  If 
an  andent  traveller  had  wished  to  have  seen  the  greatest 
amount  of  solid  happiness,  enjoyed  by  all  ranks,  he  must  have 
kit  republican  Sparta  and  Alliens,  and  visited  the  monarckji  of 
Macedon.  We  ought,  however,  to  consider  that  the  civil  pdity 
of  Greece  was  in  general  so  arranged  as,  perhaps,  to  render  sla- 
very  indispensable.  The  institutions  of  Minos,  Lycui^us,  and 
Solon,  derived,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure  from  £^pt  or 
from  some  other  oriental  source,  were  in  many  respects  lunda- 
mentally  wrong.  They  made  agriculture,  manufactures,  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  and  all  the  useful  arts,  unpopular.  The  free 
citizens  were  intended  either  for  soldiers,  or  politicians ;  the 
latter  oftentimes  furnishing  empbyment  for  the  former.  Spar- 
ta, as  has  been  remarked,  was  saved  by  war  and  ruined  by 
peace.  Tiie  theory  of  Lycurgus,  in  more  than  one  respect^ 
was  at  war  with  the  human  race.  He  instilled  a  stoical  ibrti- 
tude  into  the  bosoms  of  the  Spartans,  which  found  no  opportu- 
nity for  exercise,  except  in  enduring  the  €hances  of  war,  or 
witnessing  the  anguish  of  the  Helots. 

In  the  numerous  wars,  which  desolated,  and  finaUy  in  con- 
junction with  other  causes,  ruined  the  Grecian  States,  there  was 
one  signal  alleviation.  In  the  twenty  seven  years  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  along  with  the  various  miseries,  which  it  oc^ 
casioned,  it  brought  very  important  bene6ts  to  the  siavea. 
When  all  the  neighbouring  repuUics  were  friendly,  the  slave  kiok- 
ed  around  in  vain  for  refuge  from  the  cruelty  of  an  inhuman  mas- 
ter ;  but  if  they  were  hostile,  it  behoved  equally  the  wealthy 
despot  of  many  slaves,  and  the  poor  tyrant  of  one,  to  beware 
how  he  set  the  wretch  upon  comparing  the  rbk  of  desertion 
with  the  hope  of  a  better  service.  Even  at  Athens,  where  in 
general,  they  were  better  treated  than  elsewhercy  war  produ- 
ced regulations  to  soften  their  condition.  In  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  called  the  Clouds,  Iv.  7)  we  find  an  old  coun- 
try gentleman  of  Attica  ludicrously  execratmg  the  war,  hecaoae 
he  was  no  longer  allowed  to  beat  his  slaves. 

The  Grecian  States  miflfered  one  of  the  most  cofiDynoD  aod 
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pernicious  evils  of  slavery — the  absence  of  an  enlightened  and 
virtuous  middle  class ; — that  part  in  society,  which  constitutes 
its  true  glory  and  defence.  In  Athens,  this  class  of  men  could 
not  be  entrusted  with  any  public  office,  give  their  votes  in  the 
assemblies,  or  have  any  share  in  the  government.  They  were 
obliged  patiently  to  submit  to  all  the  laws  enacted  by  the  citi- 
zens. Aristophanes  compares  them  to  chaff,  as  being  an  un- 
profitable and  useless  part  of  the  commonwealth.  The  women 
were  obliged  to  carry  vessels  of  water,  and  also  umbrellas  to  de- 
fend the  free  women  from  the  weather.  The  men  were  taxed 
twelve  drachmas  annually,  and  the  women  six.     Upon  non- 

Eayment  of  this  tax,  they  were  liable  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
Mogenes  Laertius  was  actually  sold  because  he  had  not  where- 
withal to  pay  this  tribute.  This  was  a  natural  effect  of  the 
institution  of  slavery.  Almost  every  species  of  manual  labour 
was  considered  degrading  because  performed  by  slaves.  Emi- 
grants, foreigners,  and  all  those,  who  were  not  citizens,  were 
in  general  compelled  to  resort  to  personal  labour  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  subsistence.  Consequently  in  the  view  of  public  opin- 
ion, they  were  fit  subjects  for  oppression  and  insult.  They  stood 
between  the  slaves  and  freemen,  and  felt  little  sympathy  for 
either,  and  in  case  of  an  insurrection,  took  part  with  the  stron- 
gest. It  was  a  grand  defect  in  the  Grecian  forms  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  did  not  adequately  provide  for  all  the  classes 
in  the  community.  A  large  part  of  the  population  was  cut  off 
from  all  sympathy  with  the  country.  Where  slaves  abound, 
rich  men  can  dispense  with  the  labour  of  the  poor,  while  the  poor 
profit,  in  no  way,  from  the  prosperity  of  the  rich.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  state  of  things  forms  one  of  the  roost  prominent 
features  of  Grecian  history. 

Greece  was  at  length  absorbed  in  the  Roman  empire.  Sub- 
sequently, the  Roman  slave  trade,  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
seems  to  have  been  mainly  carried  on  at  Delos.  That  island 
rose  mto  importance,  as  a  commercial  place,  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth,  and  crew  an  enirepdty  for  trade  of  every  sort,  between 
the  East  and  West,  but  principally  for  that  in  slaves.  It  was 
resorted  to  by  the  Romans  more  than  by  any  other  people,  and 
the  slave  trade,  which  they  encouraged,  was  so  brisk,  that  the' 
port  became  proverbial  for  such  traffic,  and  was  capable,  says 
Strabo,  of  importing  and  re-exporting  10,000  slaves  in  a  single 
day.  The  Cilician  pirates  made  Delos  the  great  staple  for  the 
sale  of  their  captives,  which  was  a  very  gainnil  part  of  their  oc-^ 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  «1 
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ctijpation.  Delos  eeased  to  be  the  gjreat  mart,  after  tbe  Mith- 
riaatic  war ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that,  afterwards,  the  slave 
trade  was  transferred  to  the  various  ports  nearest  those  countries, 
whence  the  slaves  came  ;  and,  therefore,  perhaps,  to  the  cities 
upon  the  Euxine,  to  which  the  Romans  might  not  have  made 
direct  voyages  at  an  earlier  time.  Corinth  was  long  the  chief 
slave  mart  of  Greece,  and,  from  its  situation,  was  likely  to  have 
much  communication  with  the  ports  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Italy  ;  but  we  meet  with  no  authority  for  believing,  that  the  Ro- 
mans resorted  much  thither  for  slaves,  or  other  commodities, 
before  their  conquest  of  Greece. 

In  the  epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Grecian  churches,  there  are  a 
few  allusions  to  slaverv.  Many  of  the  |K)or  choenix-measurere 
of  Corinth,  weary  and  heavy  laden,  doubdess  welcomed  with 
great  eagerness,  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Though  among  the 
foolish  and  weak,  and  despised  things  of  that  luxurious  metrop- 
olis, yet  Grod  chose  them  to  be  tbe  freemen  of  the  heavenly 
city.  The  instructions  which  Paul  gave  to  them  were  of  this 
tenour  :  "  Let  every  man  abide  in  the  same  calling  wherein  he 
was  called.  Art  thou  called  being  a  servant  (dovkog)  ?  care 
not  for  it ;  but  if  thou  mayest  be  made  free,  use  it  rather. 
For  he  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  being  a  servant,  is  the  Lord's 
freeman ;  likewise,  he  that  is  called  being  free,  is  Christ's  ser- 
vant. Ye  are  bought  with  a  price ;  be  not  ye  the  servants  of 
men.  Brethren,  let  every  man  wherein  he  is  called,  therein 
abide  with  Grod.'^*  The  exhortation  which  Paul  gives  to  the 
Thessalonians  respecting  manual  labour,  shows  what  class  of  tbe 
community  he  was  addressing.^  The  same  apostle  directs  Ti- 
tus, who  had  been  left  in  Crete,  where  peasants  and  slaves^ 
bearing  the  name  of  Periaeci,  Clarotae,  and  Mnoitae,  had  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  times,  to  '^  exhort  servants  to  be  obedient 
unto  their  own  masters,  and  to  please  them  well  in  all  things ; 
not  answering  again,  but  showing  all  good  fidelity  ;  that  they 
may  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  their  Saviour  in  all  things."  * 
The  apostle  here  adverts  to  those  vices,  to  which  slaves  in  all 
9ges,  have  been  peculiarly  addicted — pilfering  and  petulance. 
The  maid  at  Phihppi,  who  bad  the  spirit  of  divinatioii,  or  of  a 

1  ICor.  7:20-«4. 

^  1.  TbMB.  4: 11.  2  Thus.  3s  10^  11,  VL 

*  Tituf  S&  9, 10.  dao  Aristotle's  Politics,  bk.  % 
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soothsaying  demon,  and  who  was  very  pro6table  to  her  masters, 
was  doubtless  a  slave.^ 

There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  material  difference 
on  the  whole,  between  the  treatment  experienced  by  the  slaves 
under  the  Grecian  and  the  Roman  governments.  The  Helots 
might  have  enjoyed  some  advantages  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  property  of  the  State,  and  lived  away  from  the  imme- 
diate controul  of  masters,  in  a  condition  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  the  serfs  of  modem  Russia,  yet  they  were  liable  to  the  hor- 
rible eryptia.  Previously  to  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the 
slave  at  Rome  was  much  less  protected  by  law  and  public  feel- 
ing Aan  the  slave  at  Athens.  At  Sparta,  slaves  seem  to  have 
had  hardly  any  hopes  of  ever  being  admitted  amongst  freemen. 
At  Athens,  emancipation  was  frequent ;  but  the  privileges  of 
citizens  rarely  followed,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  and  were  con- 
ferred by  public  authority  only.  At  Rome,  the  lowest  slave 
could  alwa3rs  look  forward  to  manumission,  and  to  obtaining  the 
rank  of  a  citizen,  through  the  sole  will  of  hb  master.  Still,  the 
Romans,  like  the  Greeks,  never  came  so  far  from  the  original 
view,  of  slaves  being  the  absolute  property  of  their  owner,  as  to 
consider  the  master's  rights  limited  to  the  unpaid  services  of  the 
slave,  and  his  powers  restricted,  to  those  of  a  domestic^magistrate, 
for  correction  of  slight  misconduct,  and  for  enforcement  of 
obedience  and  exertion.^ 

The  eflect  of  Christianity,  in  meliorating  the  usage  of  slaves, 
though  not  sudden,  was  important.  The  various  Christian 
emperours  issued  decrees,  abridging  the  power  of  masters,  and 
raising  slaves  above  the  level  of  insentient  creatures.  The 
church  openly  condemned  the  barbarous  treatment  of  slaves. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  in  the  close  of  the  second  century,  for- 
bade the  bishop  to  accept  the  oblations  of  cruel  and  sangumary 
masters.  At  last  Justinian  did  most  to  encourage  improvement 
in  the  condition  of  bondmen,  and  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  slavery.' 

1  Acts  16: 16. 

*  See  William  Blairt  Inquiry  into  the  Stale  of  Slaveiy  among  the 
Romans,  London  1833.    Also  Dunlop's  History  of  Roman  Literature. 

'  Gibbon's  HiSL  Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  44. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 
The  British  West  Indies. 

By  tbt  Editor. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  and  around  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  cannot  fail  to  be  objects  of  great  interest  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States.     They  lie  close  upon  our  borders. 
The  channels  of  communication  are  numerous  and  unobstructed. 
Exchanges  in  articles  of  commerce  are  varied  and  of  great  im- 
portance.    The  colonies  are  now,  as  we  were  once,  depen- 
dencies  of  an    European  State.      In  addition,   the  climate, 
scenery,  natural  productions,  and,  particularly,  certain  classes  of 
the  population,  present  striking  points  of  analogy  to  the  Southern 
portions  of  this  country.     The  sympathies  between  the  colour- 
ed inhabitants  of  the  two  regions  must  become  more  and  more 
?ulcic  and  extensive.     Moral  and  political  changes  in  the  West 
ndies  must  exert  a  gradual  but  6nally  a  great  effect  on  the  ser- 
vile population  of  this  Union.     No  legal  enactments,  no  armed 
cordon  around  Florida  can  prevent  it.     News  of  the  progress 
of  freedom  will  fly  faster  than  civil  proclamations.     Human 
sympathies  cannot  be  blocked  up  by  negotiations  nor  by  ships 
of  war.     Rumours  of  this  sort  will  float  on  the  winds  of  heaven. 
Besides,  one  of  the  most  interesting  experiments  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  earth,  is  now  in  the  first  processes  of  develope- 
ment.     On  the  6rst  of  August  1834,  a  great  number  of  human 
beings  in  the  West  Indies  ceased  to  be  slaves.     They  are  now 
the  subjects  of  written  laws,  of  a  free  constitution,  and  of  a  lim- 
ited monarchy,  instead  of  an  irresponsible  will,  and  of  a  grind- 
ing bondage.     This  great  change  was  effected  too,  not  as  in  the 
case  of  Hayti,  by  the  sword  of  civil  and  servile  war,  but  by 
moral  influence  perseveringly  exerted.     In  carrying  the  eman- 
cipation-bill through  parliament,  the  British  nation  exhibited  a 
far  nobler  spectacle,  than  in  conquering  the  hundred  millions  of 
Eastern  India,  or  in  staying,  on  the  fields  of  Belgium,  the  mod- 
ern despot,  or  even  in  carrymg  her  representative  reform  through 
fierce  opposition  to  fuH  success.     It  was  a  great  achievement  of 
philanthropy,  wrought  out  before  the  civilized  world.     Still,  the 
experiment  is  only  in  its  inceptive  suge.     The  negroes  are  yet, 
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in  many  respects,  m  bondage.  The  mind  is  to  be  disenthralled* 
The  will  is  to  be  tutored,  and  rendered  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. The  affections  are  to  be  purified  and  elevated  by  the 
benign  influences  of  Christianity.  We  shall  watch  with  great 
interest  the  progress  of  the  change.  We  shall  look  for  some 
interesting  phenomena  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mbd 
and  character.  The  popular  theories  of  African  imbecili^r 
will  either  receive  confirmation,  or  be  put  to  flight.  There  is 
good  sense  and  christian  benevolence  enough  in  Great  Britain 
to  supply  all  needed  intellectual  and  moral  apparatus,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  failure,  unless  it  result  from  the  intrinsic  fee- 
bleness and  perversity  of  the  African  intellect.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  wait  with  patience.  Nations  cannot  be  renovat- 
ed in  a  day.  The  conjoined  influence  of  African  superstition, 
and  of  an  iron  servitude,  extending  through  several  generations, 
with  all  its  accompanying  sensuality  and  debasement,  cannot  be 
broken  up  at  once.  The  gospel  itself,  without  miraculous  in- 
terference, is  not  adequate  to  the  work  of  revolutionizing  instan- 
taneously, the  intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  man.  African 
intellect  is  in  a  dead  calm.  No  signs  of  life,  it  may  be,  pervade 
the  inert  mass.  More  than  one  or  two  generations  must  pass 
away  before  the  children  of  Ethiopia  can  stand  on  a  level  with 
the  Anglo-Saxons.  How  slow  was  the  improvement  of  the  an- 
pestors  of  these  very  Anglo-Saxons,  for  several  generations  af- 
ter they  emerged  from  the  forests  of  Germany ;  and  that  too, 
under  all  the  advantages  of  a  temperate  climate,  and  of  the  ex- 
citements growing  out  of  war  and  of  a  piratical  commerce  ? 

This  subject  it  will  be  seen,  is  one  ot  permanent  interest,  and 
is  well  deserving  of  a  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Repository  and 
and  Observer,  it  is  our  intention,  as  far  as  possible,  to  make 
this  publication  a  store-house  of  mattejrs  of  enduring  interest  and 
value,  not  only  in  respect  to  biblical  and  classical  literature,  but 
in  regard  to  political  philosophy,  and  human  improvement  in 
general.  For  these  reasons,  we  proceed  to  embody  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  and  statements  concerning  the  British 
West  Indies. 

It  is  the  recorded  tradition  of  Plato,  and  of  other  ancient 
writers,  that  at  a  period  of  time  indefinitely  remote,  there  ex- 
isted a  vast  insular  territory,  stretching  beyond  the  coasts  of  Af- 
rica and  Europe,  which  bore  the  appellation  of  Atlantis;  and 
that  for  three  days  this  western  land  was  shaken  to  its  founda* 
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tknis  by  the  iocessant  and  hoarljr  cooeussiom  of  an  earthquake, 
when  at  length  it  yielded  to  some  mysterious  power,  and  sunk 
with  its  imniense  population  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean.  In 
subsequent  times,  pieces  of  curiously  carved  wood,  large  joint- 
ed reeds,  and  trees  of  a  kind  unknown  in  Europe,  were  picked 
up  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  at  the  Azores  af- 
ter bng  continued  westerly  winds.  At  Fbres,  the  bodies  of 
two  human  beings  were  washed  ashore,  whose  colour  and  fea- 
ti»es  were  distinct  from  those  of  any  men,  who  had  before  been 
known.  Urged  by  these  and  by  some  sound  geographical  rea- 
sonings, Christopher  Columbus  sailed  from  Palos,  Spain,  on  the 
3d  of  August,  1492,  and  on  the  12th  of  October  discovered 
San  Salvador,  one  of  the  Bahamas.  Cuba  was  the  next  island 
of  importance  discovered  ;  subsequently,  Hispaniola,  Trinidad, 
Jamaica,  Porto  Rico,  etc.  For  some  years,  the  Spaniards 
were  left  in  almost  undisturbed  possession  of  these  islands,  many 
of  which  they  had  colonized,  but  the  French  and  English  soon 
began  to  molest  them.  The  first  English  vessels  seen  in  the 
West  Indies,  were  two  ships  of  war,  under  Sebastian  Cabot  and 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  vice  admiral  of  England,  in  1617.  They 
touched  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  then  proceeded  to  Hispa- 
niola and  Porto  Rico.  The  first  trading  English  vessel  which 
visited  th^  islands,  arrived  at  Porto  Rico,  in  1519,  being,  as 
was  said  by  the  captain,  sent  by  the  king  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  those  islands,  of  which  there  was  so  much  talk  in  Europe. 
The  Spaniards  at  St.  Domingo  fired  on  her  and  compelled  her 
to  return  to  Porto  Rico.  The  govemour  blamed  them  for  not 
sinking  her,  and  preventing  any  dissemination  in  England  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  West  Indies.  An  English  fleet  under  the 
command  of  captain  Hawkins,  visited  the  West  Indies  in  1 565 ; 
another,  in  1572,  under  Francis  Drake ;  and  a  third,  in  1595, 
under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Barbadoes  was  the  first  territory 
colonized  by  the  British,  having  been  occupied  by  the  servants 
of  Sir  William  Courteen,  in  1624. 

When  Columbus  first  discovered  the  new  world,  he  found 
the  continent,  and  every  island,  however  small,  densely  peopled 
with  a  mild,  and  generous  race  of  men,  (not  the  Caribs)  with 
skins  of  a  copper  or  light  bronze  colour,  long  silky  black  hair, 
finely  formed  limbs*  and  pleasing  features ;  in  some  instances 
warlike,  and  considerably  civilized ;  in  others,  living  in  luxu- 
rious idleness^  under  the  evervating  efifects  of  a  tropical  climate. 
Witfain  a  few  short  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  Islands  by^ 
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the  Spa&isby  the  natives  were  swept  from  the  earth,  like  leaves 
from  ao  autumoal  forest.  Countless  myriads  sank  into  an  un- 
timely grave,  through  the  murderous  avarice  of  the  Spanish  ad- 
venturers. Bensoni  states  that  of  2,000,000  Indians  in  the 
island  Hispaniola,  when  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  were  alive  in  1545 !  The  In- 
dians in  Cuba  to  avoid  working  in  the  mines,  destroyed  them- 
selves in  great  numbers,  notwithstanding  all  the  e&rts  of 
the  Spaniards  to  prevent  them.  The  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  a  village,  containing  50  houses,  were  found  at  day- 
light- all  hanging  to  the  trees.  Within  three  years  after  the 
death  of  Columbus,  i.  e.  in  1509,  the  Spanish  Court  divided 
the  Darien  government  between  Alfonso  d'  Ojeda  and  Diego 
Niecuesa,  authorizing  them  jointly  and  severally  to  make  what 
use  they  pleased  of  the  unoccupied  island  of  Jamaica  as  a  gar- 
den, whence  provisions  might  be  obtained,  and  as  a  nursery 
whence  slaves  might  be  procured  to  work  in  the  mines.  The 
result  of  such  orders  in  such  times  may  be  easily  imagined ; 
a  contest  arose  between  t}ie  provincial  governours,  who  should 
make  the  most  of  the  unfortunate  islanders  and  their  country. 
Towns  and  villages  were  laid  waste  and  burned  ;  the  slightest 
resistance  was  returned  with  indiscriminate  slaughter  ;  the  ca- 
ciques or  chiefs  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  the  women,  who  tempt- 
ed the  passions  of  the  invaders,  became  victims  to  their  sensu- 
ality ;  and  tortures  of  the  most  horrid  nature  were  resorted  to 
for  the  purpse  of  forcing  a  disclosure  of  that  which  the  Spaniards 
eagerly  thirsted  for — gold.  In  1558,  it  is  stated  that  the  native 
inhabitants  of  Jamaica  had  entirely  perished,  and  the  Spaniards 
cultivated  the  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
bv  means  of  the  few  slaves  which  they  were  enabled  to  pur- 
chase. Gage,  writing  in  1637,  says,  ^*  This  island  was  once 
very  populous,  but  is  now  almost  destitute  of  Indians,  for  the 
Spaniards  have  slain  in  it  more  than  60,000 ;  insomuch  that 
women,  as  well  here  as  on  the  continent,  did  kill  their  children, 
before  they  had  given  them  birth,  that  they  might  not  in  any  way 
serve  so  cruel  a  nation."  When  the  Spaniards  took  possession 
of  Trinidad  in  1588,  the  Indians  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  same  cu- 
pidity and  bigotry,  which  made  a  desert  of  Jamaica.  They 
drafted  off  to  the  mines  those  who  escaped  a  more  sangumary 
death  by  fire  or  the  sword. 
In  order  that  our  subsequent  observations  may  be  better  un- 
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derstood,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ^ve  a  few  geographical  and 
other  details  respecting  each  of  the  islands  and  dependencies. 

Chiiana.    British  Guiana,  embracing  the  settlements  on  the 
rivers  Essequibo,  Demerara,  and  Berbice,  and  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  100,000  square  miles,  extends  above  200  miles  from 
east  to  west,  along  that  alluvial  portion  of  the  South  American 
continent,  termed  the  Main,  which  is  formed  by  the  delta  of 
the  Amazon  and  Orinoco,  having  for  its  boundaries  on  the  east 
the  moutli  of  the  river  Courantyn,in  lat.  6®  10'  north,  long.  56* 
2'  west ;  on  the  west  the  boundaries  of  Colombia,  between  the 
Baryma  and  Pomeroon  rivers,  about  lat.  8°  north,  long.  60**  west; 
to  the  southward,  it  extends  about  100  leagues,  or  perhaps  to 
a  mountain  range,  extending  to  within  two  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor.  As  early  as  1 560,  the  Dutch  attempted  to  form  small  settle- 
ments along  this  coast.     In   1581,  the  States  General  of  Hol- 
land permitted  certain  individuals  to  trade  to  the  coast.     Esse- 
auibo,  was  taken  by  the  l^nglish,  and  afterwards  plundered  by 
ae  French ;  but  both  were  expelled  from  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments, in  the  following  year,  by  an  expedition  from  Holland. 
A  most  disastrous  negro  insurrection  took  place  in  Berbice  in 
1763,  from  which  the  colony  was  not  relieved  until  after  elev- 
en months'  desolation,  and  only  then  by  the  arrival  of  a  strong 
squadron  from  Holland.     Since  1803,  these  settlements  have 
belonged  to  great  Britain.     In  1812,  all  distinctions  between 
the  colonies  of  Essequibo  and  Demerara  were  abolished,  and 
the  name  of  the  capital  was  changed  from  Staebrook  to  Greorge- 
Town.  In  18 14, Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Berbice  were  final- 
ly ceded  to  Great  Britain,  with  the  condition  that  the  Dutch 
proprietors  should  have  liberty,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
trade  with  Holland.     The  year  1818  witnessed  the  first  intro- 
duction of  trial  by  jury  and  the  commission  of  oyer  and  termin- 
er.    A  serious  insurrection  of  the  slaves  took  place  on  the  east 
of  the  Demerara  river,  in  1823,  which  was  finally  suppressed ; 
Rev.  John  Smith,  a  missionary  of  the  Liondon  Society,  was 
condemned  to  death  for  the  alleged  but  unproved  accusation  of 
inciting  the  slaves  to  rebellion.    His  sentence  was  commuted 
at  home  to  total  banishment  from  the  West  Indies.     He  died 
io  prison  pending  the  sentence.    In  1831,  the  colonies  of  Esse- 
quiho,  Demerara,  and  Berbice  were  united  into  one  government, 
and  called  British  Guiana.    The  country  ofiers  a  fruitful  field 
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fer  the  industry  of  the  emigrant,  the  enterprise  of  the  merchant 
and  the  researches  of  men  of  science.  Millions  of  acres  of 
fertile  land,  now  lying  waste,  are  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
every  tropical  product,  of  which  the  mother  country  stands  in 
need. 

Jeanaiea.  Jamaica,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  Indians,  Xay« 
maca,  is  an  island  160  miles  long  and  45  broad,  cont^ing 
4,000,000  acres.  It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  17o 
35'  and  18o  30'  north  lat.,  and  76o  and  78o  40'  west  long., 
4000  miles  south  west  of  England,  90  mjles  west  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, the  same  distance  south  of  Cuba/and  435  miles  north 
of  Carthagena,  on  the  South  American  continent.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  on  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  May,  1494, 
during  his  second  expedition  to  the  new  world.  The  first  per- 
manent settlement  was  made  in  1509  by  Diego  Columbus,  the 
son  of  the  great  navigator,  who  despatched  Don  Juan  d*  Esqui- 
mel,  with  seventy  men,  for  this  purpose.  This  party  formed  a 
s^tlement  at  Santa  Gloria.  In  1580,  owing  to  the  junction 
of  the  crowns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  territorial  right  of  Ja- 
maica was  vested  in  the  royal  house  of  Braganza,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  emigrated  to  the  island,  gave  new  life  to  the  settle- 
ment. Little  is  known  of  the  internal  history  of  the  island  up 
to  the  period  of  the  British  conquest  in  1655.  At  that  time, 
there  were  only  about  1 500  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  with  an 
equal  number  of  mulattoes  and  slaves.  Jamaica  was  attacked 
by  a  force  of  6,500  Englishmen,  sent  out  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
on  the  3d  of  May  1655,  after  having  been  one  hundred  and 
fi>rty  six  years  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  with 
but  litde  resistance.  Under  the  government  of  Colonel  D'  Oy- 
ley,  Jamaica  became  the  head  quarters  of  the  pirates  or  buc- 
caneers, who  infested  these  seas,  and  dern^ed  inordinate 
wealth  from  the  plunder  of  the  Spanish  cokxiies  and  fleets. 
The  tables  and  household  utensils  of  the  colonists  were  of  sil- 
ver and  gold,  and  their  horses  were  sometimes  shod  with  silver. 
In  1659,  the  population  of  the  island  was  rated  at  4,500  whites, 
and  1,400  negroes.  In  1664,  the  first  assembly  of  Jamaica 
was  convened  by  the  lieutenant  govemour.  It  consisted  of  30 
members.  This  early  establishment  of  a  popular  legislative 
assembly  was  attended  with  signal  advantages.  For  64  years, 
it  carried  on  a  contest  to  secure  the  means  of  defending  itself 
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agabst  the  crown,  and  for  cootroUing  the  expenditure  of  its 
own  supplies.  In  1684,  the  first  insurrection  of  the  negroes 
occurred.  It  was  however  soon  suppressed.  On  the  7th  of 
Jime,  1692,  at  mid-day,  3000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Royal 
were  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  An  epidemic  followed, 
which  carried  off  3000  more.  In  1698,  the  population  amount- 
ed to  7365  whites  and  40,000  negroes.  The  year  1760  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  desperate  insurrections  of  the  skves,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents. 
Ninety  white  persons  fell  in  the  rebellion,  400  of  the  rebel  ne- 
groes were  slab*  Many  destroyed  themselves  in  the  woods 
rather  than  fall  into  the  bands  of  their  former  masters,  and  600 
were  transported  to  Honduras.  The  number  of  slaves  aimtp- 
e//y  imported  about  tliis  period,  amounted  to  16,000.  The 
Maroon  war  brought  on  by  the  intemperate  policy  of  the  earl 
,  of  Baloarras,  in  1795,  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of 
many  brave  men,  and  in  the  removal  of  the  surviving  Maroons 
to  Nova  Scotia  and  subsequently  to  Sierra  Leone.  Jamaica  is 
ruled  by  a  govemour,  or  captain  general,  appobted  by  the 
crown,  aided  by  a  council  of  twelve,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
British  house  of  lords ;  and  a  house  of  assembly  answerii^  to 
the  British  house  of  commons.  The  council  is  generally  ap- 
pointed by  the  king,  through  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  col- 
oDies,  from  among  the  most  respectable  colonists,  who  are  ex 
officio  justices  of  the  peace.  The  lieutenant  govemoor,  chief 
justice,  attorney  general,  and  the  bishop,  are  all  ex  officio  mem- 
ben  of  the  council,  each  member  of  which  is  removed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  king.  The  assembly  consists  of  45  members, 
each  of  the  parishes  seodhig  two  representatives,  and  Spanisb- 
Town,  Kingston,  and  Port  Royal  one  additional  member  each. 
A  representative  must  possess  a  fi-ee  hold  of  £300  per  annum. 
The  oooncil  and  general  assembly,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
king,  or  his  representative,  the  govemour,  may  make  laws, 
statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  public  peace  and  welfare.  The 
king  and  parliament  do  not  impose  any  duty  payable  in  the 
colonies  except  for  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  produce 
whereof  is  not  appked  to  the  use  of  the  cokny  in  which  it  is 
levied.  The  present  govemour  is  the  marquis  of  Sligo ;  his 
salary  is  £^00.  The  total  expenses  for  1831  was  i^70, 
000,  of  wUdh  the  clergy  of  the  established  church  receifwl 
1(23,598. 
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Trinidad.  This  idaod  is  very  ftrourably  situated  for  com- 
merce, maritime  strength,  and  political  importance  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Ormoco.  It  is  in  lat.  9o  30'  to  10^  15'  north, 
and  long.  60o  30'  to  61(>  20'  west.  It  is  separated  from  the 
province  of  Cumana,  on  the  South  American  continent,  by  the 
gulf  of  Paria ;  it  is  90  miles  long  by  50  broad,  with  an  area  of 
3400  square  miles,  or  1,536,000  acres.   .According  to  the  o- 

Jiinion  of  some  it  was  named  Trinidad,  after  the  Holy  Trinity, 
t  became  a  British  colony  in  1797,  having  been  taken  from 
the  Spanish  by  admiral  Harvey  and  general  Abercrombie. 
The  lertility  of  the  soil,  its  magnificent  vegetation,  beautiAil 
rivers,  forests  of  palms,  groves  of  citrons,  hedges  of  spices  and 
perfumes,  its  succulent  roots,  delicious  herbs  and  fruits,  abun- 
dant and  nourishing  food,  its  fine  skies  and  atmosphere  have  given 
to  Trinidad  the  name  of  the  Indian  Paradise.  The  govern- 
ment is  nearly  despotic,  though  nominally  vested  in  part  in 
ua  executive  and  legislative  committee.  The  executive 
council  o(xisists  of  tluree  official  members,  the  colonial  sec- 
retary, colonial  treasurer  and  attorney  general,  selected  from 
the  legislative  councils.  They  are  merely  counseUors  of  the 
govemour,  who  may  follow  their  advice  or  not  as  be  pleases. 
The  legislative  council  consists  of  twelve  members,  six  of 
whom  hold  their  office  and  salaries  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
crown.  No  measure  can  be  proposed  to  the  committee 
which  the  govemour  objects  to. 

Tobago.  Tobago,  or  Tobacco,  has  been  termed  the  *^  JlfeZ- 
aneholy  Lle,^^  because  when  viewed  from  the  north,  it  seems  to 
be  only  a  mass  of  lofty,  gloomy  mountains,  with  bleak  precipices, 
descendmg  abruptly  to  the  sea ;  on  a  nearer  approach,  the  isl- 
and exhibits  a  venr  irregular  aspect ;  it  is  principally  composed 
of  conical  hilb,  of  basaltic  formation.  It  is  the  most  southerly 
of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  six  miles  east  of  Trinidad,  and  72  west 
of  Grenada.  It  is  32  miles  long  and  12  broad,  with  an  area 
of  44  square  miles.  Lat.  11^  16'  north,  k>ng.  Q(P  30'  west. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1496.  In  1580,  the  British 
flag  was  planted  on  the  island.  In  1654,  some  Dutch  roer- 
diants  formed  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  island.  After  va- 
rious alternations  between  contending  powers,  the  island  was 
taken  firom  the  French,  in  March  1793,  by  general  Cuyler,  for 
Crreat  Britian,  in  whose  possession  it  has  remained  ever  since. 
Tobago  is  ruled  by  a  govemour,  council  and  house  of  assembly^ 
whose  powers  and  authority  are  similar  to  those  of  Jamaica. 
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Cfrenada.  The  general  aspect  of  Grenada  is  extremely 
lovely,  but  mouotainous  and  picturesque.  The  interiour  and 
north  west  coast  consist  of  piles  of  conical  hills,  some  of  them 
rising  to  the  height  of  3000  feet.  It  is  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Antilles.  Lat.  12<^  20'  and  llo  58'  north,  long.  61^  20'  and 
61o  35'  west,  60  miles  from  Tobago,  length  25  miles,  breadth 
12  ;  80,000  acres.  .It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498. 
It  remained  for  a  century  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  natives. 
In  1650,  the  French  governour  of  Martinique  invaded  the  isl- 
and, and  committed  horrible  atrocities.  A  colony  was  estab- 
lished on  the  ruins  of  the  native  population.  Grrenada  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1763.  A  legislative  assembly 
was  granted  by  England,  and  the  Grenadians  resisted  the  im- 
position of  the  4^  per  cent  duties.  The  crown  persisting  in  its 
claim,  issue  was  joined  before  the  judges  of  the  court  of  King's' 
Bench  in  England.  The  case  was  elaborately  argued  four 
several  times.  In  1774,  lord  chief  instice  Mansfield  pronounc* 
ed  judgment  Ofirainst  the  crown.  The  duty  in  question  was 
abolished,  not  only  in  Grenada,  but  in  Dominica,  St.  Vincent's 
and  Tobago.  In  1795,  an  insurrection  occurred,  which  was 
not  put  down,  till  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  a  half.  'The  island  is 
in  general  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  Eight  of  the  principal 
estates  are  now  cultivated  in  sugar.  The  people  are  ruled  by 
a  lieutenant  governour,  council  and  bouse  of  assembly,  whose 
powers  are  similar  to  those  described  in  Jamaica.  The  council 
consists  of  12  members,  and  the  assembly  of  26. 

iSS^.  VtnceniU.  The  character  of  this  island  is  decidedly 
volcanic.  The  mountains  are  bold,  sharp,  and  abrupt  in  their 
terminations,  with  deep  intervening  glens,  and  bounded  by  a 
lofty  and  rocky  coast.  It  is  about  1 8^  miles  long,  and  1 1  broad^ 
containing  84,286  acres,  nearly  equidistant  from  Grenada  and 
Barbadoes.  Lat.  13<>  10'  north,  long.  60o  37' west.  It  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  Jan.  22,  1498.  The  native  Caribs 
remamed  nearly  undisturbed  till  1719,  when  the  French  sent 
over  some  settlers  fix)m  Martinique,  a  few  of  whom  succeeded 
in  establishing  themselves.  In  1763,  the  island  was  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  Great  Britain.  In  1779,  it  was  taken  bv 
the  French.  In  1790,  a  dreadful  hurricane  occurred,  which 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  buildings  on  the  island.  In 
1783,  it  was  restored  to  Great  Britain.  In  1795,  a  sanguina- 
ry insurrection  took  place,  which  lasted  two  yean.    In  1812, 
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it  8u£bred  ih>in  an  eruption  of  the  Souffiiere,  a  volcanic 
iDountaio.  It  also  was  devastated  by  the  hurricane  of  1831. 
The  government  of  the  island  b  composed  of  the  goveroour, 
council  and  assembly  ;  the  former  is  chancellor,  ordinary  and 
vice  admiral.  The  council  consists  of  12  members,  mosdy 
appointed  through  the  influence  of  the  governour.  The  as- 
sembly consists  of  19  member^.  The  three  branches  assimilate 
their  proceedings  as  nearly  as  possible  to  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Barbadoes.  This  ancient  colony  is  situated  at  the  south  east 
extremity  of  the  great  American  Archipelago,  in  lat.  13^  6' 
north,  long.  59o  41'  west,  extending  22  miles  in  length  and  14 
in  breadth,  with  a  surface  of  106,470  acres.  Though  generally 
level,  except  in  the  north  east  quarter,  called  Scotland,  which  is 
about  1100  feet  above  the  sea,  it  has  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance, owing  (o  its  extensive  cultivation,  and  sloping  fields  or 
terraces.  It  is  probably  of  volcanic  origin.  Bridgetown,  the 
capital,  has  about  20,000  houses.  The  island  remained  un-* 
known  for  a  century  after  the  discoveries  of  Columbus.  The 
first  indication  of  its  existence  in  the  charts  of  European  naviga- 
tors was  in  1600.  The  settlement  of  a  town  was  commenced 
in  1625,  by  Sir  William  Courteen,  an  English  merchant.  In 
1645,  the  island  was  divided  into  four  parishes,  a  general  as- 
sembly instituted,  composed  of  two  deputies  elected  in  each 
parish  from  the  majority  of  freeholders,  a  church  built  in  each 
parish  and  a  minister  appointed.  In  1649,  a  formidable  insurrec- 
tion of  the  slaves  took  place,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on  for  the 
massacre  of  all  the  white  inhabitants.  Of  the  leading  negroes, 
28  were  gibbeited.  In  1780,  Barbadoes  was  ravaged  by  a 
terrific  hurricane,  which  lasted  46  hours,  and  devastated  the  isl- 
and. The  loss  of  lives  amounted  to  3CK)0,  and  of  property  to 
XI, 01 8,928.  Hurricanes,  earthquakes,  and  slave  insurrections 
make  up  the  principal  features  of  the  latter  years  of  the  history 
of  Barbadoes.     The  government  is  similar  to  that  of  Jamaica. 

St.  Lucia.  Lat.  13^  60'  north,  long.  60*  68'  west,  32  miles 
long,  12  broad,  containing  37,500  acres  of  land.  It  is  divided 
k>ngitudinally  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  hills.  It  was  discovered  on 
St.  Lucia's  day,  and  was  first  settled  by  the  English  about  1636. 
It  has  experienced  the  fortunes  of  war  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
It  is  now  an  English  colony,  with  a  Fj'ench  population,  man- 
ners, and  language.  AfiSurs  are  administered  by  a  governour 
and  <x>uncil}  with  French  laws. 
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Dominiea.  Dominica  is  one  of  the  volcanic  isles  of  the  west, 
with  lofty,  rugged  mountains,  and  fertile  intervenmg  yalleys, 
watered  by  about  thirty  fine  rivers.  It  was  considered  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain  as  a  neutral  island  till  1759,  when  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  Large  quantities 
of  free  stone  are  imported.  Lat.  15"^  25'  north,  long.  6P  15' 
west,  29  miles  in  length,  and  16  in  breadth,  186,436  acres. 
There  is  a  lieutenant  governour,  a  council  of  twelve,  and  a 
representative  legislative  assembly  of  nineteen  members  to  ad- 
minister the  affairs  of  the  colonists. 

Montserrat.  Lat.  16o  47  north,  long.  62'' 13'  west.  Length 
12  miles ;  breadth  7} ;  30,000  acres.  The  island  was  discover- 
ed and  named  Montserrat,  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus,  a  name 
indicative,  in  the  Spanish,  of  its  broken  and  mountainous  ap- 
pearance. From  the  peculiar  elasticity  of  its  atmosphere,  and 
the  grandeur  of  its  mountains,  it  is  called  the  MontpeUier  of  the 
West.  The  executive  is  embodied  in  the  government  of  An- 
tigua, but  the  islanders  enjoy  their  separate  council  and  house 
of  assembly,  the  fonner  consisting  of  six  members,  and  the  lat- 
ter of  eight. 

Antigua.  This  island  b  nearly  of  an  oval  shape,  with  an 
extremely  irregular  coast,  and  indented  with  numerous  bays. 
No  island  in  the  West  Indies  can  boast  so  many  good  harbours. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and  named  by  him 
from  a  church  in  Seville.  It  was  colonized  by  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  with  a  few  English  families,  in  1632.  The  govern- 
ment of  Antigua  consists  of  a  governour,  legislative  council,  and 
house  of  assembly.  The  latter  has  a  speaker  and  25  members, 
representing  the  capital,  St.  Johns,  and  the  six  parishes  into 
which  the  island  is  divided.  The  governour  of  Antigua  is  also 
conunander  in  chief  of  Montserrat,  Barbuda  (a  small  island^ 
with  1500  inhabitants,)  St  Christopher's,  Nevis,  Anguilla,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Dominica. 

St.  Christopher's,  or  St.  Kia's.  Lat.  17o  18'  north,  62o 
40'  west,  68  square  miles,  named  after  the  great  navigator  by 
whom  it  was  discovered  in  1493.  It  was  setded  by  Sir  Thom- 
as Warner  in  1633,  with  fourteen  Londoners.  There  is  a  lieu- 
tenant governour,  council  and  house  of  assembly. 

Nevis.  This  island  was  first  cdonised  by  Warner  with  a 
few  Englishmen  in  1628.     It  is  sepurated  fit)m  St.  Kitt's  by  a 
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flCrait  abcMit  two  mQes  broad.  It  is  a  siogle  mountain,  4  ntiled 
in  lengtbi  3  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  20  square  miles.  Its 
government  is  like  that  of  St.  Christopher's. 

AnguUla.  Lat.  18®  north,  long.  64©  west.  Length  30  miles, 
breadth  3 ;  from  its  shape  called  Anguilla  or  Snake  Island.  It 
was  discovered  and  colonized  by  the  English,  in  1650,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Toftola  and  the.  Virgin  blandi.  The  Virgin  Islands,  so 
named  by  Columbus,  on  discovery  in  1492,  in  honour  of  the 
11,000  virgins  in  the  Romish  ritual,  are  a  cluster  of  lofty  islets 
and  rocks,  50  in  number,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Leeward 
Islands,  about  72  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  48  from  north  to 
south.  Tortola,  the  capital,  is  in  18o  20'  north  lat.,  and  64^  39' 
west  k)ng.  The  Virgin  Islands  are  divided  between  the  British, 
Danes  and  Spaniards,  the  east  division  belonging  to  the  British. 
They  are  under  the  government  of  St.  Kitt's.  Tortola  has  a 
council  and  assembly  of  its  own. 

The  Baliamas.  This  group  of  islands,  reefs,  and  quays, 
termed  the  Lucayos  (or  keys)  or  Bahamas,  extend  in  a  cres- 
cent-like form,  270  50'  north  lat.,  and  79^  5'  west  long.,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  600  miles.  San  Salvador,  one  of  these  islands, 
was  the  first  land,  discovered  in  the  new  world.  The  Bahamas 
were  then  densely  peopled  by  a  mild  Indian  race,  who  were 
soon  shipped  off  to  work  in  the  mines  of  Mexico.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  the  Bahamas  became  a  rendezvous 
lor  pirates.  They  have  been  in  possession  of  England  since 
1783.  None  of  the  islets  are  elevated,  all  being  evidendy  the 
work  of  the  coral  insect.  The  government  of  me  Bahamas  is 
modelled  after  that  of  England. 

The  Bermudas.  The  Bermudas,  or  Somer  Islands,  more 
than  300  m  number,  lie  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  m  lat.  32o  %tf 
north,  long.  64o  50^  west,  about  600  miles  east  of  South  Car- 
olma,  the  nearest  point  of  North  America,  and  containing  about 
14,000  acres  of  land.  They  were  discovered  m  1622,  by  J. 
Bermudez,  a  Spaniard,  who  round  them  uninhabited.  Sir  George 
Somers  was  wrecked  upon  them  m  1609,  and  made  his  way 
to  Virginia,  in  a  vessel^  constructed  of  cedar.  The  islands  were 
BMled  shortly  after  from  Virginia  and  England.  They  have 
icaudnad  in  the  uttintemipted  possesskm  of  En^and,  and  have 
attraoied  great  attealion  fipomtheiv  salobrity  and  picturesque 
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scenery.     The  climate  is  favourable  to  European  heakb,  and 

may  be  said  to  be  a  perpetual  summer.  The  palmetto  is  much 
celebrated  in  the  making  of  straw  hats,  but  arrow  root  seems 
to  be  the  staple  of  the  islands.  The  colonists  have  their  own 
legislative  assembly  and  council. 

Honduras^  The  British  settlement  of  Honduras,  in  the 
province  of  Yucatan,  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
North  American  continent,  between  the  parallels  of  17o  and  19<» 
north  lac,  and  880  and  90o  west  long,  on  a  peninsula,  north* 
Wardly  forming  the  bay  of  Campeachy,  and  westerly  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  The  whole  settlement  embraces  an  area  of  62,750 
square  miles.  The  Honduras  coast  was  discovered  by  Colum- 
bus in  1502.  At  first  it  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  mahog- 
any and  other  wood-cutters.  The  first  regular  establishment 
of  British  log-wood  cutters,  was  made  at  lake  Cartoche,  by 
some  Jamaica  adventurers,  whose  numbers  increased  so  that  in 
a  short  time  they  occupied  the  country  as  far  south,  as  the  river 
Balize.  Difficulties,  resulting  sometimes  in  open  hostilities, 
have  occurred  between  the  English  and  Spanish.  Since  1798, 
the  English  have  maintained  an  undisturbed  possession.  The 
government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  superintendant,  nomina- 
ted by  the  crown,  and  a  mixed  legislative  and  executive  power, 
termed  the  magistrates  of  Honduras,  by  whom  enactments  are 
made ;  which,  on  receiving  the  assent  of  the  representative, 
become  laws.  The  magistrates  are  seven  in  number,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  inhabitants.  In  1830,  the  exports  of  mahogany 
were  4,656,986  feet.  In  1826,  30,171  feet  of  cedar,  and  358, 
552  pounds  of  indigo  were  exported.  The  fertile  soil  yields  two 
harvests  in  a  year,  producing  maize,  cbiappa  pepper,  balsam, 
vanilla,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa,  cochineal,  brazil  wood,  and  the 
most  delicious  fruite.  The  most  valuable  drugs,  balsams,  and 
aromatic  plants  grow  wild  ;  and  the  achiote,  amber,  copal,  dra- 
gon's blood,  mastic,  and  almacigo,  are  every  where  to  be  gath- 
ered. 

We  now  proceed  to  furnish  a  brief  sketch*  of  the  introduction  of 
African  Slavery  into  the  West  Indies.  In  1558,  queen  Elizabeth 
eranted  an  exclusive  charter  for  ten  years  to  a  company  to  trade 
from  the  northernmost  part  of  Senegal  to  the  southernmost  part 
of  Gambia.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  she  was  aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  traffic  which  was  about  to  be  pursaed.    In 
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IM^i  Sir  John  Hawkins,  the  celebrated  admiral,  in  bis  earliest 
voyage  to  Africa,  was  the  first  Englishman  who  brought  slaves 
from  the  coast*     By  deception,  he  procured  the  sanction  of  the 
queen  to  his  proceedings.     Charles  I,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
bis  reign,  granted  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  Richard  Young, 
and  sundry  merchants,  the  sole  enjoynient  of  the  trade  to  Guin* 
ea,  BeniO)  and  Angola,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  for  31  years  ;  and  for  that  purpose  erected  them 
by  charter  into  a  company.     In  1651,  the  parliament  granted  a 
charter  to  carry  on  this  trade  for  5  years  to  the  East  India  Com* 
pany,  who  erected  two  new  forts.     In  1662,  Charles  II  granted 
an  exclusive  right  to  this  trade  to  a  company  of  royal  adventur- 
ers, who  undertook  to  supply  the  West  India  planters  with  3,000 
slaves  annually.     They  were  so  reduced  by  war,  misconduct, 
be.  that  in  1672,  they  gave  up  their  charter  to  a  new  compa- 
ny for  the  consideration  of  £34,000.     The  last  company  were 
incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  African  Company,  to 
have  exclusive  privileges  from  South  Barbary  to  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope  inclusive,  and  for  the  term  of  1000  years.  In  the  10th 
year  of  William   and  Mary,  other  persons  were  allowed  to 
trade  on  the  coast,  provided  they  bore  a  part  in  the  expenses  of 
the  company.    In  the  23d  year  of  George  II,  an  act  was  pas- 
sed, which  declares  the  African  trade  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations 
and  cok>nies  with  a  sufficient  number  ol  negroes  at  reasonable 
rates,  and  that  (or  such  purposes,  the  trade  ought  to  be  open  to 
all  bis  majesty's  subjects.      It  therefore  enacts  that  it  shall  be 
lafrful  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  realm  to  trade  in  such  manner, 
and  with  such  goods  as  they  pleased  at  any  place  from  the  port 
of  SalJec  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     In  subsequent  years  a 
great  number  of  modifications  were  made  in  the  arrangements 
of  this  traffic.  As  might  be  expected,  it  was  the  source  of  innu- 
merable perplexities  and  great  embarrassments.     The  British 
government,  however,  continued  to  exhibit  the  most  paternal 
care  of  these  honourable  traffickers  in  the  souls  of  men.  By  the 
Cremy  of  Utrecht,  the  asiinto^  a  contract,  by  which  the  royal 
Guinea  Company  settled  in  France  had  undertaken  to  supply  the 
Spaniards  with  negroes  at  a  concerted  price,  was  transferred  to 
tba  English,  and  a  new  instrument  was  signed  in  May,  1713,  to 
last  thirty  years,  by  which  England  bound  herself  to  send  4.800 
neeroes  yearly  to  Spanish  America.     In  1689,  ten  of  the  Eng- 
lisb  judges  gave  it  as  their  opinion  ''  that  negroes  are  merchiua- 
VoL.  V.  No.  17.  23 
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dize."    In  1760,  South  Carolina,  then  a  BritiBh  colony,  passed 
an  act  to  prohibit  further  importation  of  slaves,  but  England 
ejected  this  act  with  indignation,  and  declared  that  the  slave 
trade  "  was  necessary  and  bene6cial  to  the  mother  country." 
The  govemour,  who  was  concerned  in  it,  was  reprimanded,  and 
a  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  other  govemours,  warning  them 
i^ainst  a  similar  offence.  In  1765,  however,  the  colonies  repeat- 
ed the  offence,  and  a  bill  was  twice  read  in  the  assembly  of 
Jamaica, for  the  same  purpose  of  limiting  the  importation  oC 
slaves,  when  Great  Britian  stayed  it,  through  the  govemour  of 
that  island,  who  convened  the  assembly  and  informed  them, 
that,  consistendy  with  his  instructions,  he  could  not  give  his 
assent;  upon  which  the  bill  was  dropped.     In  1774,  the  assem- 
bly of  Jamaica  again  passed  two  bills  to  restrain  the  trade ;  but 
Great  Britain  again  resisted  the  restriction.     Bristol  and  Liver- 
pool  petitioned  against  it.    The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Board  of  trade,  and  that  Board  reported  in  opposition  to  it.  The 
colonies,  by  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  remonstrated  against  that  report^ 
and  pleaded  against  it  on  all  the  grounds  of  justice  and  human- 
ity ;   but  Great  Britain,  through  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  trade,  answered  as  foUows :  '^  we  can- 
not allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage,  in  any  degree,  a 
traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  natron."     This  was  in  1774.     The 
slave-trade  proceeded  with  unabated  ferocity  from  that  period, 
till  its  abolition  in  1607,  and  indeed,  subsequently,  by  clandes- 
tipe  means.      During  the  16  years  previous  to  the  abolition, 
150,000  slaves  were  imported  into  the  single  island  of  Jamaica. 
Respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  slaves  in  the  British 
West  Indies,  the  accounts  are  exceedingly  contradictory.     The 
West  India  merchants  in  England,  the  planters,  and  a  majority 
of.  travellers,  have  represented  the  condition  of  the  slaves  as  in 
most  respects  favourable  to  their  happiness.     But  whatever  mit- 
igating circumstances  might  have  existed  in  particular  cases,  it 
is  quite  evident  that  an  enormous  degree  of  cruelty  and  suffer- 
ing was  essentially  connected  with  the  system.     The  debase- 
ment, which  it  produced,  was  probably  more  severe  than  that 
caused  by  slavery  in  any  other  portion  of  the  earth.    The  own- 
ers of  the  estates,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  resided  in  Eng- 
land, and  never  took  actual  cognizance  for  any  length  of  time 
of  the  real  state  of  tlieir  plantations..  The  overseers,  and  drivers, 
to  whom  the  estates  were  entrusted,  might  be  trustworthy  and 
humane  men,  or  they  might  not  be.     From  the  nature  of  the 
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case,  they  would  be  tempted  to  overwork  the  slaves,  in  order 
that  tlie  estates  might  yield  as  large  an  annual  product  as  possi* 
ble.  In  many  cases,  they  were  mere  mercenaries,  to  whose 
care,  human  life  and  limbs  ought  never  to  have  been  committed. 
Another  unfortunate  circumstance  was  the  kind  of  employment 
to  which  multitudes  were  subjected,  viz.  that  on  sugar  planta- 
tions, which  is  universally  allowed  to  be  of  the  most  exhausting 
description.  About  200,000  tons  of  sugar  were  produced  in 
1814,  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Coupling  the  severe  and  in- 
tense toil  required  in  some  branches  of  this  department,  with 
the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  natural  disposition  to  languor 
and  idleness,  found  to  prevail  among  slaves,   the  inquirer  will 

Eerceive  tliat  it  necessarily  tends  to  the  destruction  of  human 
fe.    The  following  table,  showing  the  decrease  of  the  slaves 
in  the  sugar  colonies,  is  decisive  as  to  the  point. 

Antigua,  decrease  in 

Berbice,  " 

Demerara,  " 

Grenada,  " 

Jamaica,  " 

Montserrat,  " 

Nevis,  " 

St.  Kitt's,  « 

St.  Lucia,  " 

St.  Vincent's,  " 

Tobago,  " 

Tortola,  " 

Trinidad,  « 

Total  decrease  in  the  above  13  colonies,  the  average  being  a 
little  more  than  11  years,  47,749.  The  cause  of  this  decrease 
could  not  have  been  soil,  or  climate,  or  any  thing  peculiar  to 
the  African  character,  or  to  those  countries,  because,  if  it  were, 
it  would  have  extended,  (as  it  did  not)  to  the  free  people  as 
well  as  to  the  slaves.  It  was  not  war,  nor  pestilence,  nor  famine, 
nor  any  great  national  convulsion,  or  mortality ;  because,  if  it 
bad  been,  it  would  also  have  extended  to  the  free  people. 
The  evil  must  have  been  something  peculiar  to  the  slaves ;  nor 
did  it  extend,  in  an  equal  degree,  to  all  the  slaves;  the  domes«« 
tics  and  mechanics  increased ;  the  slaves  on  the  cofiee-planta-^ 
ticHis,  in  many  instances,  also,  increased ;  but  the  full  weight 
of  itia  disease,  so  fetal  to  human  life,  fell  cm  the  slaves  in  die 
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sugtur-plaDtations,  who  worked  in  the  field-gangs  at  night.  A 
reference  to  the  state  of  Havti  will  illustrate  the  point.  Brjan 
Edwards,  in  h'ls  history  of  the  West  Indies,  informs  us  that 
there  was  an  importation  of  1 50,000  slaves  into  Hayti,  in  the 
ten  years  immediately  preceding  the  revolution ;  and  yet  we 
learn  that  it  could  not  maintain  its  numbers.  In  1804,  its  in- 
dependence was  established  ;  the  population  then  was  400,000, 
or  423,000.  An  official  return  was  made  in  1824,  when  it  was 
935,000. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  eleven  years,  the  diminution  of  human 
life  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  suear  alone  by  means  of  slave 
labour,  was  nearly  ^0,000  souUu  What  must  have  been  the 
waste  of  life  for  ihe  two  hundred  years  in  which  the  system  has 
lasted,  taking  into  view  all  the  other  results  of  slavery,  addition- 
al to  those  caused  by  the  cultivation  of  sugar  ?  The  iramoral 
and  ruinous  effects  of  the  system  are  seen  in  this  way  in  a  much 
more  striking  light  thaa  by  looking  at  insulated  instances  of  suf- 
fering. 

An6ther  prominent  point  in  the  consideration  of  West  Indian 
slavery  was  the  great  number  of  parties  and  conflicting  interests. 
In  the  first  place,  there  was  the  British  government,  on  the 
whole  favourable,  especially  of  late  years,  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  but  cautious  in  its  movements,  wavering  in  its  decisions, 
and  at  last  pressed  on  to  a  determination  by  the  imperative  voic^ 
of  the  empire.  Then  came  the  abolitionists,  with  able  leaders, 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  pen  and  press ;  fearless,  with  forty 
year's  training  in  the  school  of  afBiction,  and  supported  by  a 
great  proportion  of  the  religious  influence  of  the  kingdom.  A 
moderate  party  also  existed  in  England,  of  whQm  lord  Bexley 
may  be  taken  as  an  ex9imple,'  who  were  friendiy  to  the  final 
abolition  of  slavery,  but  who  had  not  that  fixed  abhorrence  of  it^ 
and  that  robust  enjeigy,  which  were  necessary  to  secure  suooess 
to  the  cause  of  the  abolitionists.  Oo  the  other  side,  were  the 
West  India  body  in  England,  who,  through  self-inteiest,  had 
blioded  their  eyes  to  the  enortoous  evils  of  tins  system-^t  body 
of  men  powerful  in  nobility  of  birth,  in  weakh,  and  in  union  o£ 
sentiment  and  action.  In  the  West  Indies^  were  tho  colonial 
legislatures,  in  many  instaaces  arrogant  ai^l  vainglorious  in  pro*- 
portion  to  the  nanrowness  of  their  domain  and  the  briefness  of 
their  ^iuthority ;  bitterly  opposed  to  missioDeries.  and  dissenlersi» 
and  to  all  religious  instruction  of  the  sluvee  y  hardened  and  cor- 
icupted,  in  not  a  fev  inst^ocesi  hy  cootao%  Vi^  ^avery.    Tho 
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fierceness  of  their  tones  of  defiance  to  the  mother  country  finds 
no  parallel  in  our  colonial  history.  They  were  powerfully  se- 
conded by  the  great  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
colonies.  Next  came  the  established  churches  of  England 
and  Scotland,  furnishing  some  indefatigable  and  excellent  cler- 
gymen, but  generally  inefficient,  sd  far  as  the  reKgious  rostruction  * 
of  the  slaves  was  concerned.  The  dissenting  missionaries,  bap- 
tist, raethodist,  etc.  constituted  another  class.  They  did  not 
perhaps  associate  sufficiently  with  the  white  inhabitants  of  tlie 
islands,  and,  in  some  instances,  emjployed  terms  unnecessarily 
harsh,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  ot  slavery.  But  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  lord  Goderich,  "  tliey  cannot  with  charity,  or  in  jns-* 
tice,  be  supposed  to  have  been  actuated  by  any  views  of  secu- 
lar ambition  or  personal  advantage.  They  devoted  themselves 
to  an  obscure,  arduous,  and  ill-requited  service ;  they  were 
weD-apprized  that  distrust  and  jealousy  would  attend  theiii,  and 
that  the  path  they  chose  led  neither  to  wealth  nor  reputation. 
The  great  ruling  nootive  must  have  been  in  general  that  which  was 
professed,  since  there  is  no  other  advantage  to  be  obtained  than 
the  consciousness  of  having  contributed  to  the  diffiision  of  Chris- 
tianity tfaroQgljout  the  world."  Besides  these,  were  the  firee- 
coloared  people,  a  highly  respectable  and  increasing  body  el 
men,  devoted  in  their  attachment  to  the  British  government,  fa- 
.vourable  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  remarkably  judi« 
ciousin  their  conduct,  and  discreet  in  their  language.  With*  so 
many  parties,  and  with  such  powerful  conflicting  interests,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  slavery  maintained  its  ascendency 
so  long  in  the  West  Indies,  nor  tlkt  the  minds  of  men  were 
highly  exasperated,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  slave,  in  many 
inspects,  augmented. 

But  it  is  not  ouv  intention  to  dwell  upon  evils,  wbieh  we  trust 
are  now  in  a  considerable  degree,  simply  matters  of  history.. 
The  jub^ee-trump  has  been  blown,  and- the  shackles  have  ikllen: 
e£ 

The  eflbrts  of  the  fniends  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  may  Torn 
classed  under  three  distinct  periods^ 

J.  Abolition  of  the  dave-trade.  In  1785,  Thomas  Clarkson 
commeiiced  his  labours.  Two  years  before,  the  Society  of 
Friends  had  peti^ned  parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  trade.^ 
Qa  the  9th  of  May,  1788,  William  Wilberforce  submitted:  a 
BBsobtion  to  the  House  of  comnons,  ^'  that  this  House  will 
early  in  tho  neaBt  aesabni  proceed  to  take  into  ooomAMBUm  tho 
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cifcumstaDces  of  the  slave  trade."  After  some  debate,  the 
motion  was  agreed  to.  Fox  aod  Burke  spoke  in  favour  of  it. 
In  May,  1789,  Mr  Wilberforce  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  Com- 
mons, twelve  propositions,  deduced  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council.  Mr  Wilberforce's  brilliant  address 
was  seconded  by  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Grenyille.  In  1791, 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  Commons,  was 
completed.  On  the  28th  of  April,  a  motion  of  Mr  Wilberforce 
'  to  prevent  all  further  importation  of  .slaves,  was  negatived  by  a 
vote  of  163  to  88.  In  1794,  a  motion  to  abolish  the  foreign 
trade  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  but  lost  in  the  Lords.  In 
1798,  the  bill  for  the  abolition  was  lost  in  the  Commons  by  a 
vote  of  83  to  87.  In  1804,  Mr  Wilberforce  obtained  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  by  a  vote  of  124  to  49.  It  was  postponed  by 
the  Lords.  In  the  next  session  it  was  lost  in  the  Commons. 
In  1805,  an  order  by  his  Majesty  in  council  was  issued,  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic  except  in  certain  cases.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1807,  an  act  passed  both  Houses  of  parliament  by  a  very  large 
majority  (there  being  in  the  Commons  283  ayes  to  12  noes) 
for  the  final  and  total  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  under  large 
penalties,  and  offering  bounties  to  those  who  might  be  instru- 
mental in  detecting  it.  This  was  followed  by  the  act  of  1811 
declaring  the  slave-trade  felony,  and  subjecting  those  concern- 
ed in  it  to  condign  punishment.  By  a  more  recent  act  of  par-, 
liament  (4  Geo.  iv)  the  traffic  in  slaves  by  British  subjects  was 
declared  to  be  piracy. 

2.  £ffi)rts  for  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  During  the  discussion  in 
parliament,  Mr  Wilberforce  and  his  friends  had  abstained  from 
touching  the  subject  of  slavery.  It  was  considered  expedient 
to  let  that  question  remain  at  rest  till  the  traffic  could  be  abolish- 
ed .  The  evils  of  the  system  of  slavery,  however,  became  more 
and  more  obvious.  Various  measures  for  the  registration  of  the 
slaves,  for  the  abolition  of  Sunday  markets,  restraining  the  use 
of  excessive  punishments,  etc.  were  in  part  adopted,  but  pro- 
duced only  slight  alleviations  of  the  evils.  In  1823,  three 
resolutions  were  brought  forward  by  Mr  Canning  (then  prime 
minister)  which  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  parliament, 
affirming  in  substance,  that  decisive  measures  shall  be  taken, 
and  shall  be  enforced  in  a  determined,  persevering  and  at  the 
same  time  judicious  and  temperate  manner,  to  raise  the  slaves 
to  a  participation  of  the  civil  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  by 
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Other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  In  January,  1823,  the 
Anti-Slavery  Society  for  the  melioration  and  gradual  abolition 
of  slavery  was  formed.  In  one  year,  there  ha^  been  formed  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  220  auxiliary  associations.  The 
number  of  petitions  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery  pre- 
sented to  parliament  amounted  to  600.  In  1824,  Dr  Lushing- 
ton  brought  in  a  bill,  which  was  supported  by  his  majesty's 
ministers,  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  the  laws  abol- 
ishing the  slave  trade.  Its  most  important  new  provision  was 
the  abolition  of  the  tn^erco/oniaZ  slave-traffic  which  had  been 
suffered  to  survive  the  general  abolition.  The  orders  in  coun- 
cil proposing  many  salutary  regulations  in  respect  to  slavery  in 
the  colonies  were  in  nearly  every  instance  resisted  or  evaded. 
In  1826,  the  number  of  petitions  presented  to  parliament  was 
674.  Mr  Canning  complained  of  this  loud  and  concurrent  ex- 
pression of  the  public  voice,  "  as  likely  to  excite  determined 
resistance  in  the  colonists,  which  must  be  overcome,  before  the 
purpose  of  government  could  be  effected." 

3.  £f{brts  for  the  immediate  abolition  6f  slavery.  On  the 
3d  of  April,  1831,  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  friends  of 
the  anti-slavery  society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall,  London. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  were  Lords  Suffield  and  Cal- 
thorpe,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Dr.  Lushington,  Greorge  StepheUi 
T.  F.  Buxton,  William  Smith,  J.  W.  Cunningham,  G.  Noel, 
Daniel  Wilson,  and  other  eminent  laymen  and  clergymen.  At 
this  time,  a  most  powerful  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Society  adopted  a  new  title  more  in  conso- 
nance with  its  objects — ^the  speedy  and  entire  abolition  of  slave- 
ry throughout  the  British  Dominions.  An  address  was  is- 
sued to  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  calling  upon 
all  the  friends  oi  the  cause  to  use  ev^ry  possible  effort  to  re- 
turn to  parliament  at  the  approaching  election  only  such  men 
as  were  the  decided  advocates  of  abolition.  The  kingdom 
from  every  quarter,  responded  to  this  call  The  entire  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was,  however,  soon  absorbed  in  the  subject 
of  parliamentary  reform,  changes  in  the  ministry,  etc.  A  pow- 
erful accession  was  mnde  to  the  influence  of  the  abolitionists  by 
the  elevation  of  earl  Grey  and  his  party.  At  the  same  time, 
the  slaves  in  Jamaica  became  discontented.  They  had  heard 
that  England  meditated  for  them  some  great  boon,  which  their 
employers,  in  their  unguarded  resentment,  declared  was  equiv- 
alent to  em^cipation.    In  1831,  the  slaves  were  deprived  of 
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their  usual  Christinas  holiday,  the  value  of  which  to  persons  m 
their  condition,  can  be  estimated  only  by  themselves.  They 
refused  to  work  on  that  day.  They  were  accordingly  driven 
into  the  woods  by  an  armed  militia.  In  self-defence  or  retali- 
ation, they  set  fire  to  the  plantations  of  their  assailants.  Many 
of  the  slaves  consequently  perished.  Religious  persecution 
followed  in  the  train.  Some  slaves  were  severely  punished, 
simply  on  account  of  their  having  been  concerned  in  acts  of  re- 
ligious worship.  A  large  number  of  edifices  were  demolished 
or  burned  down  by  mobs,  and  other  disgraceful  acts  were  per- 
petrated. Of  course,  intelligence  of  these  events  greatly  in- 
creased the  excitement  in  Great  Britain,  and  hastened  the  day 
of  abolition.  The  West  India  party  bei^n  to  find  no  counte- 
nance either  in  government,  parliament,  or  their  fellow-country- 
men. Early  in  1833,  petitions  began  to  pour  into  parliament 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  On  the  14th  of  May,  Mr 
Stanley,  secretary  for  the  colonies,  introduced  into  the  com- 
mons, the  eovernment'  plan  for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  British 
colonies,  of  which  the  following  was  tlie  introductory  resolution  : 
"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee  that  immediate  and 
eflbctual  measures  be  taken  for  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery 
throughout  the  colonies,  under  such  provisions  for  regulating 
the  condition  of  tlie  negroes,  as  may  combine  their  welfare 
with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors.''*  The  bill  finally  passed 
the  commons  on  tlie  7th  of  August  and  the  Lords  on  the  20th. 
Its  principal  provisions  are  the  following.  After  the  first  of 
August,  1834,  all  slaverv  is  to  cease  in  the  British  Dominions, 
except  in  Ceyk)n,  St.  Helena,  and  the  East  Indies,  (where 
are  special  provisions.)  On  the  1st  of  August,  1834,  all  slaves 
over  six  years  of  age  to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  apprenticed  la- 
bourers, and  to  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  Praedial  slaves, 
or  those  attached  to  the  soil  and  engaged  for  the  roost  part  in 
agricultural  employments.  Second,  nonpraedial  slaves,  engag- 
ed in  commerce,  trades,  etc.  Third,  all  not  included  in  the  two 
preceding  classes.  The  apprenticeship  of  the  first  class  not  to 
extend  beyond  August,  1840;  and  of  the  second,  not  beyond 
August,  1838.  Labourers  may  be  discharged  by  the  volunta- 
ry act  of  their  employers.  The  right  to  serve  may  be  trans- 
ferred as  property,  but  in  no  case  shall  families  be  separated. 

*  it  iA  an  ioterestin^  Act  that  oo  the  very  night  i^i  vvbich  this  rw- 
okitjon  ptated  the  Comrrionfl^  Witberforee  died  I 
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The  whipping  of  females  id  to  be  in  no  case  permitted.  All 
Sunday  labour  id  be  abolished.  As  a  compensation  to  slave- 
holders, i&20,000,000  sterling  to  be  paid  them  from  the  treas- 
uiy.  The  compensation  to  be  distributed  in  nineteen  shares, 
according  to  the  number  and  relative  value  of  the  slaves  m 
each  colony ;  but  to  be  entirely  withheld  from  such  as  do  not 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

It  seems  to  be  acknowledged  that  the  sworn  or  arbitrat- 
ed value  of  a  slave,  according  to  his  current  market  price,  is 
the  fairest  principle  for  awarding  compensation.  In  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  compensation,  accurate  and  complete 
returns  from  every  plantation  in  the  colonies  is  to  be  sent  in  by 
the  1st  of  August,  or  within  three  month3  from  that  date. 
These  returns  are  to  be  transmitted  to  England,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  aH  aurived,  the  process  of  awarding  the  compen- 
sation money  will  commence,  unless  where  counter  claims  may 
be  sent  in  from  mortgagees,  etc. 

The  billpassed  by  decided  majorities  in  both  Houses  of  par- 
liament*  The  ultra-abolitionists,  as  O'Connell,  and  others,  were 
opposed  to  the  apprenticeship-provision,  and  also  to  the  gran- 
ting of  the  compensation.  Mr  Wilberforce,  who  died  before  the 
bill  6naUy  passed,  was  understood  to  have  been  in  favour  of 
the  compensation.  Mr  Buxton  said  that  '^  there  was  not  one 
clause  in  the  bill,  which  he  would  support  with  more  pleasure 
than  the  grant  of  £20,000,000 ;  and  if  any  degree  of  reproach 
attached  to  those  who  voted  for  it,  he  was  prepared  to  take  his 
siiore.  The  amount  was  far  surpassing  what  he  thought  the 
actual  value  of  the  slaves,  and  if  the  government  were  only  to 
wait  fill  the  next  year,  they  might  buy  emancipation  at  a  quarter 
of  the  present  price ;  but,  then,  in  what  state  would  the  colonies 
be.  He  supported  the  grant  for  this  reason  ;  that  if  emancipa- 
tion was  not  given,  more  than  £20,000,000,  would  be  spent  in 
mtlHary  preparations.  He  would  much  rather  give  double,  or 
any  ttmount,  to  the  planter,  than  have  any  such  thing  happen. 
Tlvd  government  was  entitled  to  great  praise  for  the  measure, 
and  he  was  sure  they  would  be  supported  by  the  country.  It 
would  extinguish  slavery  in  the  tfofenies,  it  would  extinguish  the 
dave^-trade,  and  it  would  go  a  very  great  way  towards  abolish- 
ing  slavery  throughout  the  world."* 

A  sufficient  reason  for  granting  the  compensation  can  be  de- 

'  *  Hansard's  Parliamenuiry  Debates,  third  series,  vol.  xx.  p.  131. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  24 
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rived  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  British  natianj  as  sudi, 
were  the  authors  of  West  Indian  slavery.  Its  introduction  was 
a  national  concern,  sanctioned  by  royal  charters,  and  persever* 
ed  in,  to  some  extent,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  colonists. 
Why  should  not  its  abolition  be  a  national  concern  ?  The  vote 
on  the  compensation  in  the  commons  was  132  to  51.  It  was 
also  foreseen  that  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
was  indispensable,  in  order  to  carry  the  bill  happily  mto  efiect. 
Unattended  with  the  compensation-clause,  the  bill  might  have 
met  with  their  decided  opposition. 

The  bill  no  sooner  received  the  sanction  of  the  parliament 
than  all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  West  Indies,  and  especially  to 
the  leading  colony — Jamaica.  After  a  long  discussion  in  the 
house  of  assembly  of  that  island,  the  bill  finally  passed  on  the 
12th  of  December,  1833,  embodying  all  the  principles  of  the 
parliamentary  measure.  It  was  determined  that  apprentices 
may  purchase  their  discharge,  without  consent  of  the  master,  by 
paying  the  appraised  value.  The  value  to  be  appraised  by 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  to  order  sums  advanced  on 
the  security  of  the  negro,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  purchase-money. 
No  apprentice  to  be  removed  from  the  island,  nor  to  another 
estate,  if  the  removal  separates  him  from  hb  wife  or  child.  Ma^* 
ters  to  be  liable  for  the  maintenance  of  discharged  labourers 
above  fifty  years  of  age,  or  those  who  are  disabled.  The  em- 
ployer bound  to  supply  the  apprentice  with  food,  clothes,  and 
medicine.  Children  under  twelve,  now  bom,  to  be  indentured, 
and  remain  apprentices  till  twenty-one.  Special  justices  to  be 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  the  act,  who  shall  take  cogni- 
zance of  oflTences  committed  by  negroes.  Sunday  markets  are 
to  be  abolished,  and  praedial  labourers  are  to  have  Saturday 
free. 

The  most  serious  difficulties  were  apprehended  in  Jamaica, 
where  is  a  great  quantity  of  uncultivated  land,  where  vegetation 
is  very  rapid,  and  but  little  labour  is  required.*  In  the  smaller 
islands  nearly  all  the  land  is  under  cultivation.  The  legislature 
of  Antigua  was  the  first  which  set  the  example  of  an  ameliora* 
lion  of  the  criminal  law  with  regard  to  negro  slaves,  by  aflbrding 
the  accused  party  the  benefit  of  trial  by  jury,  and  allowing  in 

*  Of  the  4fi0afi00  acna  on  the  island,  only  5tjl35,732  are  occupied. 
The  lobabitaiits  sjre  56  to  a  square  mile.  Iti  Barbadoes  they  are 
0J0, 
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the  case  of  capital  conyictions,  j^r  dtm  to  ekpse  between  the 
time  of  sentence  and  the  execution.  They  have  since,  (Feb.  4, 
1884)  done  themselves  tl^^  further  honour  of  enacting  that- 
^^  from  and  after  the  1st  of  Augpst,  1834,  slavery  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  utterly  and  forever  abolished  and  declared  unlawful 
within  tlus  colony  and  its  dependencies."  The  laws  of  the 
island  rdative  to  slavery  to  be  abolished,  and  the  statute  laws  of 
England  to  take  their  place.  The  measure  is  unqualified 
from  aH  the  provisions  of  the  apprenticeship.  Food  and 
clothing  to  be  supplied  to  the  old,  young  and  infirm  for  one 
year,  at  the  proprietor's  expense,  and  reasonable  wages  are  to 
be  allowed  to  ail  competent  labourers.  The  Bermudas  have 
since  copied  the  example. 

Thus  far,  we  believe,  the  results  of  the  act  of  emanpipation 
have  been  as  favourable  as  could  have  been  reasonably  antici- 
pated. The  reports  respecting  the  indolence  of  the  negroes, 
and  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  newly  appointed  stipendiary 
officers,  are,  doubtless,  to  a  considerable  degree,  correct  Very 
serious  embarrassments  have  existed,  and  do  yet  exist  in  Hayti. 
The  statements  of  the  journalists  on  both  sides,  respecting  diat 
island,  are  to  be  received  with  great  allowances.  Owing  to  ma- 
ny causes,  the  advancement  of  the  people  in  knowledge  and 
happiness  must  be  very  slow.  Still,  the  fact  that  the  population 
has  been  doubled  in  less  tlian  twenty-five  years,  is  certainly 
evidence  of  improvement.  Our  confidence  that  a  favourable 
result  win  follow  the  late  measures  in  the  British  West  In- 
dies, is  founded  on  the  following  reasons. 

1.  We  believe  that  the  act  of  emancipation  will  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  Ruler  of  nations.  He  has  not  been  an  indif- 
ferent Observer  of  the  scenes  which  have,  for  two  hundred 
years,  disgraced  the  beautiful  islands  of  the  West.  In  respect 
to  nations  and  large  bodies  of  men,  he  has  constituted  this 
world  a  state  of  retribution.  Where  are  the  possessions  now  of 
that  kingdom,  whose  armies  and  govemours,  with  savage  cruelty, 
exterminated  the  Caribs,  the  Mexicans,  and  the  children  of  the 
sun?  In  whose  hands  are  the  Floridas,  Mexico,  Darien,  Terra 
Firma,  Buenos  Ayres,  Paraguay,  Chili,  Peru,  California  ? 
Ei^and  has  pursued  a  different  course,  and  will  meet  with  a 
difierent  destiny.  Her  religious  influence  has  been  consecrat- 
ed long  and  nobly  to  the  extermination  of  colonial  slavery. 
Her  reward  is  in  heaven,  and  her  record  is  on  high. 

2.  We  believe  that  the  different  races  of  men  possess  similar 
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paasions,  and  are  fpveruBd  by  fflinikr  motivea.  We  do  not  place 
much  confidence  in  a  few  detailed  instances  of  superior  African  in- 
tellect and  cultivation.  It  is  true  that  the  African  family  have  fur- 
nished a  Hannibal,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  artillery ;  a 
Lislet,  who  was  a  corresponding  member  of  the  French  academy 
of  sciences,  an  Amo,  who  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy 
in  the  university  of  Wittemberg ;  an  Ignatius  Sancho,  a  Gusta- 
vus  Vasa,  a  Capitem,  and  a  Louverture ;  but  the  instances  are 
not  sufficiently  numerous  to  allow  of  a  general  deduction  fi^Hn 
them.  We  choose  to  take  the  broader  assumption  of  an  origi- 
nal equality  in  all  the  tribes  of  man.  Southern  India,  and  East- 
em  and  Northern  Africa  have  had  their  days  of  splendid  intel- 
lectual and  military  glory.  With  an  object  of  sufficient  magni-* 
tude  before  them,  all  men  will  labour  perseveringly  and  suc- 
cessfully. Stimulate  the  negro  with  the  hope  of  personal 
profit,  and  his  indolence  and  ignorance  will  be  transformed  in- 
to industry  and  forethought.  The  result  will  not  be  fully  deve- 
loped in  one,  nor  in  two  generations.  But  it  will  take  place  at 
length,  despite  of  climate,  configuration  of  the  skull,  want  of 
ancestral  recollections,  or  any  other  disadvantageous  circum*- 
stance. 

3.  There  are  almost  300,000  coloured  persons  in  the  islands^ 
who  have  been  free  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  As  a  body 
their  character  is  most  respectable.  In  Jamaica,  they  have 
been  for  some  time  entitled  to  ^ats  in  tlie  legislature  ;  many 
of  them  are  persons  of  property,  of  intelligence,  and  of  moral 
worth.  Of  course,  their  influence  on  the  lately  eroaaoipated 
slaves  must  be  great  and  salutary.  They  have  long  stood  as 
a  barrier  against  the  insurrections  of  the  slaves  ou  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  tyranny  of  the  whites  on  the  other. 

4.  It  b  probable  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  emigration 
of  white  agricultural  labourers  from  Great  Britain.  The  exagger*" 
ated  views,  which  are  entertained  relative  to  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  agricultural  labour  in  tropical  climates  will  be  remove 
ed.  In  several  of  the  West  India  Islands^  with  ordinary  care 
imd  prudence,  illness  is  very  rare  among  the  white  inbabitiMnts, 
where  the  heat,  on  an  average  of  six  working  honrs  in  a  day, 
b  but  little  greater  than  it  is  during  the  month  of  July  in  £ng« 
land. 

5.  Our  strongest  confidence,  however,  is  in  the  immediate 
and  universal  application  of  all  the  means  of  education  in  o(hi- 
nection  with  religious,  influence.     It  is  the  mild  and  transfonn- 
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iBg  iofluenea  of  the  goipel  of  Christ,  which  will  prepare  ^e 
negroes  for  freedom,  and  teach  them  how  to  improve  the  gift. 
The  United  Brethren  now  occupy  twenty  five  stations  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  One  hundred  and  twelve  missionaries  of 
their  church,  male  and  female,  have  the  .superintendence  of 
about  39,000  coloured  people,  of  whom  13,500  are  commu- 
nicants, and  a  large  number  are  children  recieving  a  christian 
education.  In  Jamaica,  where  since  the  last  insurrection  they 
have  been  left  almost  alone,  they  employ  eighteen  missbnaries, 
at  six  stations,  and  at  eight  detached  school-rooms,  besides  those 
in  their  settlements.  The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  expen- 
ded in  their  misskma,  on  these  islands,  in  the  year  ending  in 
May,  1834,  about  i&5,300.  They  number  twenty  one  mission- 
aries and  assistants,  9508  scholars,  and  31,937  members.  Six 
chapels  in  Jamaica  were  destroyed  or  damaged  in  the  late  in> 
surrection.  Of  the  estimated  cost  of  repairing  them,  £2090, 
the  British  government  will  pay  one  half.  Thirteen  of  the  Bap- 
tist meeting  houses  were  laid  in  ruins,  in  the  same  insurrection, 
at  a  loss  of  about  £18,000,  of  which  the  British  Grovernment 
will  repay  nearly  £12,000.  They  have  thirteen  missionaries, 
6000  members,  and  10,000  inquirers.  On  a  smaller  scale, 
the  Church,  London,  and  Scottish  missionary  Societies  are  la- 
bouring. On  the  2d  of  June  last,  the  British  and  Foreign  Bi- 
ble Society  determined,  at  an  estimated  expense  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  to  tender  to  every  person  receiving  the  gift  of 
freedom  in  the  British  colonies,  on  the  first  of  August,  1834, 
a  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  accompanied  by  the  Ek)ok  of 
Psalms,  in  a  lai^e  type,  and  substantially  bound,  provided  such 
persons  can  read,  or  may  be  at  the  bead  of  a  family,  any  mem- 
ber of  which  may  be  able  to  read.  Other  benevolent  associa- 
tions in  Great  Britain  are  proceeding  on  a  corresponding  scale 
to  enlarge  their  sphere  of  operations.  It  is  well  understood  that 
without  great  exertions  of  this  description,  vigorously  and  judi- 
ciously employed,  the  measure  of  emancipation  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce its  most  precious  fruits.  May  every  blessing  attend  this 
noble  efibrt  of  humanity.  It  is  a  spectacle  on  which  is  fixed 
the  eaze  of  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses.  It  is  a  consummatioii 
worthy  of  Aiq;lo  Saxon  energy.  It  is  a  subject  for  devout  con- 
gratulation to  all  the  descendants  of  Britain,  in  the  four  quarters 
of  their  dispersion.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Buxton,  '*  it  has 
coat  Eagbmd  twenty  millions,  but  it  has  saved  the  colonies. 
It  has  cost  her  twenty  millions,  but  it  has  liberated  the  negroes. 
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It  has  cost  her  twenty  millions,  but  it  has  preserved  her  power 
and  raised  her  fame  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  has  cost 
her  twenty  millions,  but,  I  trust,  it  has  saved  her  from  the  an- 
ger of  that  Deity,  who  could  not  but  have  looked  on  her  in 
wrath  and  indignation,  had  this  evil  not  been  removed." 


The  authorities  which  we  have  consulted  in  writing  the  pre- 
ceding article  are  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  three  series, 
about  20  volumes  in  each.  Evidence  before  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1831,  two  volumes  folio,  Martin's  His- 
tory of  the  British  Colonies,  etc,  On  a  subsequent  page  we 
shall  insert  a  tabular  view  of  the  British  West  Indies. 


ARTICLE  VII. 


Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Pratkr,  Matt.  6:  9 — 13  and^ 
▲s  Appendix,  14,  15. 

From  Tholuck't  CoainaaUry  on  tbo  Sonnoo  apoa  tbo  MovDt.    Tramlaitd  by  J.  Tori«j, 
Profeiior  ofLaiifaagn  in  the  CJoiversitj  of  Vermoat. 

I.  Works  relating  to  the  Lord^s  Prayer. 

The  various  writings  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  prayer,  or  on  particular  passages  in  it,  will  be  noticed 
in  their  place :  those  interpreters  only  will  be  mentioned  here, 
to  whom  the  merit  is  due  of  having  gone  through  with  the  ex- 
position of  the  whole  passage ;  and  none  but  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these,  as  the  number  of  expositions,  particularly  of  a 
devotional  character,^  is  uncommonly  great.  In  the  ancient 
church,  the  prayer  was  commented  upon  by  most  of  the  distm- 
guisbed  teachers.  From  the  Greek  church,  the  following  may 
be  noticed  :  1.  Orioen  in  his  treatise  negl  ivxvs  c.  18.  Gbp. 
T.  I.  p.  126  ff. — a  full  and  highly  spiritual  commentary.  We 
meet  here  and  there  it  is  true,  with  wide  digressions,  such  as 
mark  the  over-abundant  stream,  and  with  certain  fancies  pecu- 

'  A  considerable  number  of  these  are  rofeired  to  in  Lientbarsbib- 
Jiscbe  Archivarius^  K^nigsb.  1745,  p.  39. 
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liar  to  the  author ;  but,  contrasted  with  the  poverty  of  our  more 
recent  commentators  in  all  that  relates  to  spiritualitj  of  mean- 
ing, what  fullness  of  true  theoloeical  knowledge,  what  exuber- 
ance of  soul  and  of  thought !  He  who  can  speak  of  this  work 
of  the  great  father  in  such  language  as  that  of  M.yon  Matthaei : 
quo  libello  equidem  nihil  usquam  unquam  inveni  absurdius,  be- 
trays surely  the  barrenness  of  his  own  mind,  2.  Chrtsostom, 
once  in  his  Homilies  on  Matt.  hom.  XIX.  T.  VII.  p.  149,  and 
again  in  the  homily  de  instituenda  secundum  Deum  vita  T.  U* 
ed.  MontC  There  is  also  in  T.  VIII.  another  commentary  on 
the  Lord's  prayer  which  is  not  genuine.  His  exposition  is  sim- 
ple, popular,  coming  from  the  heart,  and  he  takes  pains  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  several  petitions.  3.  Isidore  of 
Pelusium  epist.  1.  IV.  ep.  24.  The  exposition  is  short,  and  of 
no  great  value.  4.  Ctrill  of  Jerusalem,  in  Cateches.  23. 
§  11 — 18.  Opp.  ed.  Touttee,  p.  329.  The  exposition  is  short, 
and  distingubbed  for  no  peculiar  merit.  5.  Gregort  of  Nts- 
SA,  five  discourses  de  oratione,  m  which,  commencing  from  the 
second,  the  Lord's  prayer  b  explained  T.  I.  ed.  Parb,  p.  723 
fi*.  The  expositbn  is  difiiise,  yet  spiritual  and  beautiful.  6. 
The  Anontmous  wrttxr  in  Steph.  le  Moyne's  Varia  Sacra, 
Lugd.  B.  1685,  L  66. ;  hb  explanation  of  imovaiog  is  particu- 
larly to  be  noticed.  The  fragments,  which  are  published  by 
Alex.  Morus  from  a  cod.  of  Atbanasius  in  the  Medicean  libra- 
ry,^ belong  to  the  same  author.  Out  of  the  Latin  church  we 
may  name :  1.  Tertullian  in  his  book  de  oratione  T.  Ill* 
ed.  Parb,  p.  501.  The  expositbn  is  short  and  not  without  so- 
lidity. 2.  Cyprian  in  hb  treatbe  de  oratione  dominica,  Opp* 
ed.  Par.  p.  317.  The  exposition  is  fuller,  and  contains  much 
that  is  excellent  and  that  enters  deeply  into  the  christian  spirit* 
3.  Pseudo-AMBRosius  in  the  treatbe  de  sacramentis  1.  V.  c.  4.* 

*  Notne  in  N.  T.  p.  36. 

^  Respecting  the  want  of  authenticity,  see  Oudiiius  T.  I.  651.  I 
know  not  upon  what  the  assertion  of  Wccstein  is  grounded,  that  Am- 
brosins  was  not  acquainted  with  the  Doxology.  In  his  Comm.  on 
Lake  that  writer  passes  the  Lord's  prayer  entirely  by,  and  elsewhere 
I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  passage,  where  he  would  be  likely  to 
■peak  of  tJie  Boxology.  But  that  the  book  de  sacramentis  did  not 
proceed  from  Ambrosius,  but  belongs  perhaps  to  no  earlier  period  than 
the  seTenth  century,  appears  evident  also  from  the  circumstance  that 
this  exposition  contains  the  doxology,  and  that  too  with  allusion  to  the 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  as  became  common  in  the  later  catholie 
church.     See  tha  exposition  of  ▼.  13. 
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His  exposition  is  short  and  of  little  importance.  4.  Jerome  in 
fiis  commentary  on  Matthew,  and  in  his  dialogue  contra  Pela-* 
gianos  1.  III.  c.  16.  T.  II.  ed.  Venice.  The  exposition  is  short, 
but  important  particularly  in  reference  to  the  history  of  inter- 
pretation. 5.  AuousTiN  in  his  exposition  of  the  sermon  upon 
the  mount,  and  in  his  sermons  upon  Matt.  6.  de  oratione  domin. 
sermo  LVl — LX.  T.  V.  ed.  Bened.  His  expositions  conuin 
valuable  matter,  but  are  remarkably  wanting  in  decision.  6. 
AucTOR  OPERTS  IMP.  His  cxpositiou  contains  much  that  is 
worthy  of  attention. — The  interpretations  of  the  Greek  fathers 
have  been  compiled  with  great  erudition  by  Suicer  in  his  Obser- 
valiones  sacrae,  Tiguri  1665.  c.  VII — XI. 

Belonging  to  the  time  of  the  reformation,  the  expositions 
which  were  adopted  into  the  catechisms  of  the  two  protestant 
churches  have  maintained  the  highest  consequence  ;  that  in  the 
great  and  that  in  the  small  catechisms  of  Luther,  and  that  in  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism  of  Ursinus  and  Olevianus.  These  ex- 
positions as  well  as  the  catechisms  to  which  they  respectively 
belong  are  models  of  a  popular  style  combined  with  theological 
depth.  Besides  the  two  expositions  of  Luther  contained  in  the 
catechisms,  there  are  also  three  others  of  his.  The  first,  from 
his  sermons  taken  down  by  J.  Schneider,  appeared  in  1518, 
and  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by  an  edition  from  Luther 
himself  with  the  title :  Exposition  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  for  sim- 
ple laymen.  To  this  are  joined  as  a  sort  of  appendix  the  two 
very  short  treatises  entitled :  A  brief  summary  and  arrange-- 
ment  of  all  the  prescribed  petitions^  and  a  brief  exposition  of 
the  Itord^s  prayer  in  the  right  and  in  the  wrong  way  (vor  und 
hinter  sich).  After  this  followed  in  1529  the  exposition  in  the 
catechisms,  and  last  of  all,  some  additional  remarks  in  explana- 
tion of  the  Lord's  prayer  in  the  course  of  sermons  upon  Matt* 
6.,  which  he  began  in  1530.  The  first  and  more  copious  ex- 
position for  laymen  shows  less  of  clearness  and  pertect  com- 
mand of  the  subject  than  the  later  performances.  Among  the 
great  number  of  expositions  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  more 
recent  commentaries  of  the  different  churches,  no  one  deserves 
to  be  distinguished  so  much  as  that  of  Chemnitz  Harmonia 
Evangel.  T.  I,  c.  51.  It  is  especially  rich  in  profound  chris- 
tian views,  penetrating  into  the  connection  of  the  truths  of 
Scripture.  The  exposition  of  Socinus  also  is  very  full  and 
elaborate.  Among  the  works  which  have  been  separately  writ- 
ten on  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  exercitationes  in  orationem  do- 
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minicam  of  the  learned  Herro.  Witsius  '  are  most  deserving  of 
notice.  With  all  the  writer's  want  of  precision  and  of  the  pdw- 
er  of  classifying  individual  facts,  this  work  contains  much  that 
is  very  useful  in  explaining  the  sense,  particularly  learned  ref- 
erences to  the  fathers.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  acute 
and  in  some  respects  original  commentary  of  Gottfr.  Olearius.* 
Nor  should  we  overlook  the  work  of  Nics.  Brunner  de  prae- 
stantia  et  perfectione  orationis  dominicae,^  which  follow,  it  is 
true,  in  form,  the  rigid  school  of  Lampe,  but  yet  enters  well  into 
the  sense.^  Finally,  the  later  productions  most  deserving  of 
notice  are  the  following :  that  of  Noesselt  in  his  exercitatt.  Hal. 
1803,  which  however,  enters  in  no  respect  more  deeply  into 
the  subject  than  the  earlier  treatises  ;  next,  the  exposition  of 
the  prayer  by  my  honoured  colleague  Dr  Weber  in  the  program 
of  1828,  under  the  title :  Eclogae  exegetico-crit.  in  nonnullos 
libror,  N.  T.  locos.  II.  and  III.,  a  work  well  worthy  of  being 
read ;  and  Gebser's  Dissertation  de  oratione  dom.  comment.  I. 
Regiom.  1830,  which  is  written  with  industry. 

II.   Time^  place^  and  object  of  the  Prayer. 

We  are  infonned  Luke  11:  2  ff.,  at  a  later  period  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  that  after  concluding  one  of  his  prayers,  a  certain  dis- 
ciple applied  to  him  for  a  form  of  prayer,  and  that  Jesus  gave 
at  that  time  the  same  prayer  which  we  find  here  in  the  sermon 
upon  the  mount.  This  occasion  of  communicating  the  prayer 
appeared  to  many  so  appropriate,  and  the  connection,  in  which 
it  is  introduced  in  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  so  improbable, 
that— especially  as  Luke  elsewhere  adheres  more  strictly  to 

^  In  the  Ezercitationes  sacrae.  Amst.  3.  ed.  1G97. 
*  In  the  Observatt.  sacr.  Lips.  1713,  p.  176  ff. 
9  In  the  2d  vol.  of  the  Tempo  Helvet.  Tig.  179a 

^  Id  this  same  collection  of  disputatioDs  in  the  Ist  vol.  p.  351,  there 
is  a  disBertation  of  Stapfer  de  nezu  et  seosu  orationis  dominicae  pro- 
pbetico,  which  shows,  that  it  is  not  the  philosophy  of  Hegel  alone, 
that  lends  to  that  more  profound  view  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  dis- 
covers in  each  petition  a  period  of  the  developement  of  states  and  na- 
<  tions,  as  Prof  Sietze  has  represented  it  in  his  Gruudbegriffe  preussis- 
cber  Rechts-uod  Staats  geschichte,  Berl.  1829 ;  the  theologian  Stap- 
fer  also  traces  in  the  six  petitions  the  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
christian  church. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  26 
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chroDolo^cal  order — a  principal  argument  has  been  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  by  most  of  the  modern  commentators  since 
the  time  of  Pott,  including  last  of  all  Olshausen  and  Gebser,  to 
prove  that  Matthew  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount  has  embodi- 
ed together  several  distinct  discourses  delivered  by  Christ  on 
different  occasions.  The  latest  theory,  however,  has  in  this  in- 
stance reposed  as  little  confidence  in  the  chronological  order  of 
Luke  as  in  that  of  Matthew.  Sieffert  ^  thinks  "  there  is  very 
good  reason  to  conjecture,  that  the  disciple,  as  he  alludes  to  the 
similar  practice  of  the  Baptist,  must  have  found  an  earlier  occa- 
sion for  his  request ;"  and  that  generally  '<  many  things  might 
have  been  incorporated  into  Luke's  account,  which  did  not  hap- 
pen precisely  on  this  last  journey.''  Such  we  must  necessarily 
suppose  to  have  been  the  case  with  those  unconnected  remarks 
upon  prayer  contained  in  the  5th  and  following  verses.  In  oth- 
er respects  Sieffert  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  Luke  has  stated 
the  true  and  only  occasion  of  communicating  the  prayer,  and 
proceeds  to  say,  that  whoever  agrees  with  Olshausen  in  conced- 
ing this,  will  scarcely  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe,  that  the 
Evangelist,  who  has  introduced  the  prayer  in  so  different  a  con- 
nection, was  an  apostle,  and  eye-witness  of  the  facts  he  relates. 
We  may  now  inquire  what  judgment  has  been  formed  respect- 
ing this  different  account  in  earlier  times.  Among  the  ancients 
Origen  has  taken  special  pains  to  compare  the  two  accounts  to- 
gether. He  was  chiefly  interested,  however,  in  the  question, 
whether  it  followed  from  the  narrower  compass  of  the  prayer 
in  Luke,  that  Christ  himself  gave  it  on  that  occasion  its  abbre- 
viated form.  From  6.  30.  de  orat.  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
planation of  the  .sixth  petition,  we  see  it  was  his  opinion  that  Je- 
«us  afterwards  gave  it  to  his  disciples  in  an  abbreviated  form, 
because  amplification  was  less  necessary  for  them  than  for  the 
people.  The  circumstance  that  after  the  communication  of  the 
prayer  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount,  the  disciples  should  still 
want  a  form  of  prayer,  is  explained  by  the  earlier  commentators 
either  by  supposing  that  the  disciple,  who  in  Luke  asks  for  the 
form,  was  absent  during  this  part  of  the  discourse,  or  no  longer 
remembered  this  particular  passace — an  opinion  which  Origen 
himsellf  alludes  to-— or  that  fio^j^tf??,  as  in  other  passages,  does 
-not  denote  here  one  of  the  twelve^  but  another  disciple,  perhaps 
one  of  the  seveaty  (Euthymius,  Heumann),  or  finally  that  the 

^  Ueber  den  Urspnmg  des  ersten  IcaDoniscbcu  Evangel,  p.  79. 
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disciples  considered  the  prayer  in  the  sermon  upon  the  mount 
as  rather  intended  for  die  people,  and  now  in  Luke  requested 
a  form  of  prayer  particularly  for  themselves.  According  to 
Noesselt  and  Raw  the  disciples  presented  this  request  to  Jesus  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  sermon  upon  the  mount,  and  the  an- 
swer which  Jesus  then  gave  them,  has  been  introduced  by 
Matthew  into  the  discourse  itself.  According  to  Paulus,  in  his 
Comment.  I.  p.  712.,  their  request,  which  had  been  presented 
before  the  sermon,  is  answered  for  the  first  time  by  Jesus  in  the 
prayer  as  it  occurs.  All  these  explanations  are  held  by  the  lat- 
est critics  to  be  unsatisfactory.^  But  why  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
forced  or  unnatural  in  the  supposition,  that  the  prayer  which 
Jesus  had  presented  to  the  people,  as  an  example  how  men 
ought  to  pray  without  "  vain  repetitions,**  and  which  in  fact, 
in  its  present  connections,  has  not  at  all  the  character  of  a  form, 
should  not  have  been  regarded  by  the  disciples  as  such,  and  as 
particularly  designed  for  themselves,  and  that  therefore,  without 
once  calling  to  mind  this  type  of  a  true  prayer,  they  should  at  a 
later  period  have  requested  a  form  for  their  own  use  f  Were 
there  not  other  occasions  also,  m  which  they  were  uncertain, 
whether  what  our  Lord  said  before  the  people  had  any  special 
reference  to  themselves  ?    See  Luke  12: 41 .    And  if  it  siiould 

^  Calvin  too  is  wholly  undecided :  incertum  est,  seme^  an  bis  hane 
orandi  formam  Christus  tliscipulls  tradideriL  Quibusdam  hoc  secun^ 
dum  videtur  magis  probabile  . . .  Quia  tamen  dixitnus,  Matthaeum 
praecipua  quaeque  doctrinae  capiia  celligere,  ut  melius  ex  contioua 
•eria  totam  summam  perapiciam  lectores,  fieri  potest  ut  Matthaeus  oc- 
camonem,  quam  refert  Lucaa,  omiaerit,  quanquam  hac  de  ro  cum  ne^ 
mioe  pugnare  velimus.— Sodnua  aJiso  finds  all  the  solutMM  quite  uor 
aatiafiictory :  neque  ego  tane,  says  he,  quidquam  invenire  vel  excogi- 
tare  possum,  quod  mihi  ullo  modo  Batinfaciat  ad  absurditatem^istam 
tollendam,  quae  nimis  evidens  plane  est.  He  suggests  the  inquiry, 
though  with  the  utmost  caution,  to  avoid  encroaching  too  nearly  upon 
the  dignity  of  God's  word,  whether  Lake  may  not  in  this  case  have 
neglected  the  order  of  time.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  thosq 
men,  who  under  the  atmosphere  of  the  ntnefeenfh  century  would  in-^ 
fallibly  have  been  rationalists,  derived  a  sort  of  spiritual  vigour  from 
their  connection  with  the  believing  nxUenth^  muefa  as  tbey  sought  to 
tear  themselves  away  drom  it  How  many  genuine  elements  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  are  wanting  to  our  modern  theology,  are  still  found  in 
the  Socinian  writings,  whose  fundamental  tendency  is  yet  in  other 
respects  altogether  that  of  our  **  rationai  supranaturaUsts^*'  as  they  am 
called. 
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seem  quite  improbable  that  all  of  tbem  should  lie  under  such  a 
mistake,  might  it  not  have  been  the  case  with  one  or  two  ?  But 
Luke  speaks  only  of  one  disciple.  Is  it  raised  as  an  objection, 
that,  in  this  case,  our  liord  would  have  hinted,  at  least  with  a 
single  word,  that  tbey  had  only  to  recollect  the  prayer  which 
had  already  been  given  them ;  I  would  ask  then  whether  this 
is  the  only  instance,  in  which  nothing  but  what  is  most  essen- 
tial has  reached  us  from  the  discourses  of  Christ  ?  If  in  addi- 
tion to  what  has  now  been  said  we  consider  how  perfectly  the 
prayer  is  adjusted  to  its  place  in  Matthew,  so  that  if  we  should 
detach  it  from  its  present  connection,  we  might  also  take  away 
the  7th  and  8th  verses,  as  the  Warning  against  hypocritical 
prayer  concludes  with  the  sixth,  it  will  be  difficult  for  us  to  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  our  Saviour  did,  in  fact,  repeat  the  same 
form  of  prayer  on,  another  occasion.  This  being  the  case,  we 
may  suppose  also  with  the  older  commentators,  £at  on  this  se- 
cond occasion  our  Saviour  gave  the  prayer  in  the  abbreviated 
form,  in  which  we  have  it  in  Luke.  But  what  could  have  been 
the  motive  of  our.  Saviour  in  abridging  the  prayer  a  second 
time  ?  If  he  had  presented  it  before  as  a  model  of  concise 
prayer  in  opposition  to  vain  repetitions  {puttoloyia)  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  that  the  three  clauses,  which  are  wantine  in 
Luke  :  o  iv  jolg  ovQuvolg^  yevrj{^fiT(o  to  ^tXtifii  nov  x.  r.  A,  akXd 
fivaai  ijfiag  x.  r.  k,  would  have  been  superfluously  introduced  by 
him,  so  as  to  make  any  future  correction  necessary.  In  this 
case  it  would  only  remain  for  us,  with  Michaelis,  to  seek  for  the 
reason  of  the  abridgement  in  the  disciples.  The  earlier  form 
seemed  to  them  too  concise  for  their  own  use,  and  their  dissat- 
isfaction with  it — arising  from  an  inclination  to  the  fault  which 
our  Saviour  had  already  reproved — led  them  to  ask  for  another, 
which  they  now  to  their  shame  received  in  terms  still  more  con- 
cise than  before.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  suppose — as  Noes- 
selt  and  Olshausen  have  done — that  Luke's  informant  gave  a 
less  complete  report  of  the  words  of  Christ  than  that  with  which 
Matthew  has  furnished  us,  as  is  the  case  in  regard  to  the  report 
of  the  whole  sermon  upon  the  mount,  and  also  in  other  instan- 
ces ;  Luke  6:  3 — 5.  comp.  Matt.  12:  3 — 8.  Luke  8:  19 — ^21. 
comp.  Matt.  12:47—50.  Luke  9:  19—22  comp.  Matt.  16:14 
—21. 

As  to  the  object  which  Christ  had  in  view  in  communicating 
this  prayer,  the  question  of  chief  importance  is,  whether  it  was 
his  intention  that  it  should  be  used  by  his  followers  as  a  precise 
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form,  or  whether  it  was  designed  simply  to  indicate  what  ought 
to  constitute  the  substance,  of  christian  prayer.  The  one  ex- 
treme here  may  be  found  in  the  view  which  is  ascribed  by  Har- 
menopulus  ^  to  the  BogomiUs^  viz.,  that  they  rejected  every  oth- 
er prayer  but  that  of  our  Lord,  a  fact,  however,  which  must 
certainiy  be  understood  as  relating  only  to  the  liturgical  forms 
of  the  church.  The  other  extreme  is  described  by  Grotius, 
when  he  says :  non  praecipit  Christ  us,  verba  recitari,  sed  mate- 
nam  precum  hinc  promere.  According  to  Grotius  ovti^g  should 
be  interpreted  '^  in  hunc  sensum  ;''  undoubtedly  our  lexicons 
give  to  ovtwg  the  meaning :  simili  vel  eodem  modo ;  but  when 
the  subject  of  discourse  is  a  declaration,  a  proposition,  so  that 
after  ovimq  the  words  are  expressly  quoted,  every  thing  of  an 
indefinite  nature  is  tliereby  excluded,  and  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  the  precise  words  are  meant  to 
be  repeated.  Matt-  2:  5.  Luke  19:  31.  Acts  7: 6,  13,  34, 47. 
Rom.  10:  6.  Where  this  is  not  so  strictly  intended,  there  we 
shall  always  find  some  modification  of  the  expression,  as  ovimg 
jiiog,^  But  that  in  the  present  case  the  precise  words  were  in- 
tended to  be  given,  is  evident  both  from  Luke  11:2.  otuv  ngo- 
oivxfiO'&t^  Xiyn  e,  and  from  the  antithesis.  *If  it  were  the  de- 
sign of  Christ  to  give  only  the  substance  of  christian  prayer,  the 
antithesis  in  that  case  to  the  noKvkoyla  and  fiatitjkoyia  would  be 
but  very  indirect ;  a  direct  antithesis  arises  only  upon  the  sup- 
position that  he  is  showing  how  men  might  pray  in  a  manner  at 
once  concise  and  comprehensive,  and  in  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  present  the  words.  Wolzogen,  who  could 
not  reconcile  himself  to  the  thovight,  that  Christ  gave  here  a 
form  of  prayer,  consequently  required  that  ovragovif  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  antitliesis  to  the  preceding  context.  Al- 
though, however,  our  Saviour  has  here  given  a  form,  the  con- 
clnsbn  by  no  means  follows,  which  was  mentioned  above  as 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Bogomilcs.  It  is  a  just  remark  of 
Tertullian :  quoniam  tamen  dominus  prospector  humanarum  ne- 
cessitaium  seorsim  post  traditam  orandi  disciplinam :  petite,  in- 


^  In  the  14tb  century^  de  sectis  haereticts. 

*  Afoeller  (neue  Ansichten  schw.  Stellen,  p.  43.)  is  greatly  out  of 
the  way,  wben  he  undertakes  to  show  here  that  the  adverb  stands  for 
the  adjective  lavxa,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Schleusner.  Res- 
pecting this  alleged  substitution  of  the  adverb  fbr  the  adjective,  see 
Wintv,  p.  389. 
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quit,  et  €iecipietiSf  et  sunt  quae  petantur  pro  circumstantia  cujus- 
que,  etc.  **  Our  Lord,  who  foresaw  the  variety  of  human  wants^ 
after  having  |iven  the  form  or  prayer,  says  distinctly,  ask  and 
ye  shall  receive^  and  the  things  asked  for  are  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  each  individual."  Christ  himself,^  and  his 
apostles,  moreover,  made  use  of  other  prayers,  John  17.  Matt. 
26:  39.  Acts  1:  24.  4:  24.  Nay,  to  come  to  the  point  whicH 
now  lies  immediately  before  us,  it  cannot  be  shown,  that  a  chris* 
tian  community  may  not  or  should  not  exist  without  the  use  of 
the  Lord's  prayer.  For  we  find  neither  in  the  Acts  nor  in  any 
writer  prior  to  the  third  century,  that  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
used  as  a  form  in  public  worship.  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  the 
ngotatnig  prays  ^'  according  to  the  ability  which  he  possesses."* 
It  is  not  till  the  time  of  Tertullian  and  Cyprian  that  the  prayer 
appears  as  the  oratio  legitima  et  ordinaria.  Cyprian  remarks 
on  this  subject :  quae  potest  magis  spiritualis  esse  oratio,  quam 
quae  a  Christo  nobis  data  est,  quo  nobis  et  spiritus  sanctus  mis- 
sus est ;  quae  vera  apud  patrem  precatio,  quam  quae  a  filio, 
qui  est  Veritas,  de  ejus  ore  prolatus  est,  ut  aliter  orare,  quam 
docuit,  non  ignorantia  sola  sit,  sed  et  culpa,  quando  ipse  posu- 
erit  et  dixerit :  rejicitis  mandatum  Dei,  ut  traditionem  vestram 
statuatis.  "  What  prayer  can  be  more  spiritual,  than  that  which 
was  given  us  by  Christ,  by  whom  also  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent 
to  us ;  what  more  truly  prayer  to  the  Father  than  that  which 
has  been  presented  to  us  from  his  mouth  by  the  Son,  who  is  the 
truth,  so  that  to  pray  otherwise  than  he  taught  is  not  ignorance 
ak>ne  but  sin,  since  he  himself  has  said,  ye  reject  the  commands 
of  Grod  that  ye  may  establish  your  own  traditions.'*  The  be- 
lief in  the  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  prayer  grew  stronger,  after  it 
became  included  with  the  disciplina  arcana,  and  was  not  aUow- 
ed  to  the  catechumens  but  only  to  the  members  of  the  church, 
a  change  which  was  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  fourth  petition,  spiritually  interpreted,  was  considered  by 

*  Christ,  however,  gave  this  prayer  only  for  his  church.  Ek  could 
not  pray  *^ forgive  us  our  debts/'  hence  ''after  this  manner  therefore 
pray  ye."  And  if  there  were  one  of  Adam'b  race  xoiJOunii  nn,  he  could 
no  longer  unite  with  the  christian  church  in  the  use  of  this  prayer,  and 
would  thereby  be  excluded  from  the  christian  church  as  it  is  constitu- 
ted upon  earth. 

^  See  August!  ]>enkwiirdigk.  Th.  V.  Job.  Georg.  Walch  de  usu 
orat.  domin.  ap.  vet.  christ  in  the  miscellanea  sacra,  Amat.  1744. 
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many  to  refer  to  the  eucharist.  If  the  composition  of  the  first 
seven  books  of  the  apostolic  constitutions  roust  be  placed,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  recent  inquiries,  towards  the  end  of  the 
3d  century,  it  would  appear  from  1.  VII.  c.  24.  that  at  that 
time  the  Lord's  prayer  was  repeated  by  Christians  thrice  every 
day.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  children  began  to 
commit  it  to  memory.^  The  protestant  churches  also  adopted 
the  Lord's  prayer  as  a  standing  form  in  public  worship,  and 
met  with  no  opposition  except  from  the  anabaptists,  a  class  of 
eccentric  puritans,  and  the  Quakers,  sects  which  in  general  re- 
solve the  whole  of  public  worship  into  the  momentary  subjec- 
tive feelings  of  the  congregation,  and  will,  therefore,  tolerate  no 
standing  objective  form.^  We  have  already  said,  that  the  short- 
er the  prayer  was  which  our  Saviour  presented  in  contrast  with  ' 
the  vain  repetitions  he  reproved,  the  more  full  and  comprobea- 
sive  it  roust  be  in  its  contents.  We  roay  therefore  concede, 
what  has  been  the  received  opinion  of  the  church,  that  all  chris- 
tian desires  admit  of  being  reduced  to  this  prayer.  As  Chiy- 
sostoro  says  it  is  the  (iirgov  of  the  prayer  of  Christians,  and  as 
Euthym.  beautifully  expresses  it :  nagadidtoo^  tvnov  euxn^t  ovx 
iVa  ravtifp  fiOftjt^  r.  evxvf  ^vxoifii^ci,  dXX*  XvOy  %avt^¥  i%QVTig 
itijyilv  evx^^t  «x  juimig  dgvoifie^a  rag  tvvolag  t,  «i;/oiy.  "  He 
gives  us  a  form  of  prayer,  not  that  we  may  confine  ourselves 
to  this  alone,  but  that  as  from  a  fountain  we  may  draw  from  it 
the  thoughts  of  which  our  prayers  should  be  composed."  Fi- 
nally, Cyprian:  qualia  sunt  orationis  doroinicae  sacramenta, 
quam  multa,  quam  magna,  breviter  in  sermone  coUecta,  sed  in 
virtute  specialiter  copiosa,  ut  nihil  omnino  praetermissum  sit, 
quod  non  in  precibus  atque  orationibus  nostris  coelestis  doc- 
trinaei  coropendio  comprehendatur.  The  Socinians  were  not 
satisfied  with  this  assertion,  but  it  was  probably  only  because 
they  understood  it  in  too  literal  a  sense.  Volckel,  however,  de 
vera  religione  1.  IV.  c.  9.  constitutes  an  exception. 

We  mention  only  in  passing  two  other  hypotheses  respecting 
the  object  of  this  prayer,  which  may  be  considered  as  antiqua- 
ted. One  IS  the  opinion  of  Pfannkuche  in  Eichhom's  allgem. 
Bibl.  der  bibl.  Litt.  Bd.  X.  p.  846,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 

1  See  Bergpredigt,  p.  373. 

^  Respecting  the  controversy  of  the  Puritans  with  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  England  on  this  point,  see  Benthem  EngUiud.  Kircb-uod 
Schulenstaat.  c.  26.  s.  591  fi*. 
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Christ  in  this  prayer  to  furoish  his  disciples  with  a  symbol  of 
faith ;  and  the  other,  the  extravagant  view  of  M oeller,^  that  each 
of  the  several  petitions  was  the  beginning .  of  a  Jewish  prayer, 
and  that  it  was  simply  the  design  of  Jesus  by  a  reference  to  the 
most  useful  Jewish  prayers,  to  furnish  his  disciples  with  a  pro- 
visionary  prayer  (Interimsgebet)  until  the  time  when  they  would 
be  taught  to  pray  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Strange  that  August! 
could  still  attempt  to  defend  this  notion  of  his  old  friend  in  the 
Denkwiirdigkeiten  Th.  IV.  132.  v.  93.  The  principal  anugo- 
nist  of  Pfannkuche  was  Noesselt  in  the  Exercitationes. 

III.     Sources. 

To  speak  of  the  sources  of  a  prayer  which  our  Saviour  gives 
to  his  disciples  seems  somewhat  incongruous,  since  Christ  sure- 
ly  was  under  no  necessity  of  looking  for  other  sources,  espe- 
cially of  a  prayer,  than  in  the  inexhaustible  fountain  of  his  own 
being.  If  it  is  intended,  however,  simply  to  say,  that  our  Sa- 
viour, having  found  a  form  abready  prepared  and  suited  to  ex- 
press the  suggestions  of  his  own  spirit,  saw  fit  to  avail  himself 
of  this,  there  is  no  objection  to  the  idea.  The  whole  style  of 
representation  in  the  Old  Testament  was,  in  tliis  sense,  employ- 
ed by  him  as  a  form.  Or  we  may  go  farther,  and  say  that  our 
Saviour  might  for  the  benefit  of  others,  have  even  condescended 
to  make  use  of  sources  foreign  to  himself.  Let  us  now  exam- 
ine the  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  It 
is  not  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Pico  of  Mirandola  traced 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  to  the  Pentateuch,  but  to  the 
nineteenth,  that  the  extraordinary  hypothesis  belongs,  that  Christ 
derived  a  considerable  part  of  his  religion,  and  among  other 
particulars  the  pater  noster^  from  the  Zend-avesta.  This  no- 
tion, advanced  by  Herder^^  by  J.  A.  C.  Richter,^  by  Rhode^ 
and  by  Sejrfiarth,^  is  expressed  in  the  boldest  language  by 

^  Firat,  hi  Auj^sti's  Tbeolog.  Monatschrifl,  then  in  the  work  :  neue 
Ajisichten  •cbwieriger  SteUen  der  vier  Evaogelisten.  Gotha.  1819. 
&d9. 

•  Eriauter.  des  N.  T.  aus  einer  neuer  ofFn.  Urkunde.    Riga  1775. 
^  Das  Christeuthurn  und  die  ahesten  Religionen  des  orients.  Leips. 

1819. 

*  Die  reilige  Sage  der  alteu  Bactrer.  1820. 

^  Beitrag.  zur  Special  cbaracteristik  der  Johanneiscben  Schriften. 
Leipa.  1823. 
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Rhode,  who  says  p.  416  :  "  T%e  prayer  of  Jesus  may  in  fact  be 
fTonouneed  a  orufcompUaHonfrom  the  prayers  of  the  Zend 
iprMngs  ;  and  for  each  petition  several paraUel  passages  are  to 
be  fimnd  which  are  almost  verbally  the  same.**  Dut  what  is  the 
proof  for  this  in  fact  monstrous  assertion.  A  single  passage  out 
of  the  Zend-avesta  B.  1.  Part  2,  p.  89,  in  which  there  is  an  al- 
leged resemblance  with  the  fifth  petition,  though  the  least  trace 
of  any  such  resemblance  no  where  appears.  A  refutation  of 
this  groundless  hypothesis  is  contained  in  the  Dissertation  of  Gab- 
ter  de  explicatione  script  sacr.  praesertim  N.  T.  e  libro  Zend* 
avesta,  Jen.  1824,  and  m  the  essay  by  the  same  author  de  ora- 
tione  dominica,  p.  19. 

There  can  be  nothing  strange,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  our  Saviour  took  the  petitions  of  his  prayer  from 
Jewish  prayers  of  his  time,  so  long  as  the  reason  of  this  is  not 
supposed  to  have  been  any  want  of  resources  in  our  Saviour's 
own  mind,  and  the  remark  of  Olshausen  is  kept  steadily  in  view, 
that  *^  whatever  true  and  noble  was  presentedto  him  in  the  state  of 
cultivation  of  the  aee  served  only  to  excite  his  inward  develope- 
ment,  and  even  what  he  received  from  without  was  reproduced 
in  the  vigour  of  renewed  youth  by  the  creative  ener^  of  life 
within  his  own  soul."    Even  the  liturgical  collections  which  are 
made  use  of  by  the  Jews  at  the  present  day,  and  which  are 
called  by  them  "^iTnT;,  contain  excellent  prayers,  borrowed,  as 
to  thought  and  expression,  from  the  Old  Testament.     If  such 
as  these  existed  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  what  objection  is 
there  to  supposing,  that  in  order  to  give  his  disciples  the  greatest 
benefit  of  the  advantages  they  already  possessed,  he  might  have 
furnished  them  with  the  best  petitions  of  those  prayers,  after 
they  had  been  wrought  over  in  his  own  mind  into  a  beautiful 
whole  ?    It  is  not  only  impossible  for  the  believer,  to  find  in  this 
supposition  any  occasion  of  stumbling,  but  on  the  contrary  a  far 
more  profound  reflection  admits  of  being  connected  with  it  than 
the  remark  of  Grotius :  Tarn  longe  abfuit  Dominus  ab  omniaf- 
fectatione  non  necessariae  novitatis.    Would  it  be  an  occasion  of 
stumbling  to  any  one,  if  our  Saviour,  who  had  lived  so  deeply 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  even  upon  the  cross, 
Matt.  37:  46,  he  expresses  his  inmost  feelings  in  the  words  of 
a  Psalm,  should  have  uttered  an  entire  prayer  in  the  language 
of  the  Psalms  ?    Does  not  the  Christian  church  now  often  ex- 
press its  sentiments  of  devotion  in  words  of  the  Old  Testament  ? 
There  couM  therefore  be  nothing  in  the  opinion  in  question  de- 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  26 
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serving  to  be  considered  as  really  an  occaaon  of  oflbnce*  Yet 
the  opinion  is  nevertheless  to  be  rejected  on  the  ground  that  the 
alleged  coincidence  of  the  prayer  with  the  prayers  of  the  Rabbins 
altogether  amounts  to  nothing.  This  has  abeady  been  perceiv- 
ed by  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche,  Henneberg,  Gebser,  Olshausen,  so 
that  we  might  consider  the  opinion  as  nearly  antiquated.  Yet 
it  found  so  general  a  reception  through  the  whole  of  the  preced- 
ing century  and  down  to  our  own  day,^  that  it  wli  be  necessaiy 
for  us  to  enter  somewhat  more  at  large  into  the  question.  The 
parallels  froi^  the  rabbinical  writings,  as  they  are  called,  are 
found  in  the  remarks  on  the  Lord's  prayer  by  Drusius,  GrotiuSi 
CappelluSy  Lightfoot,  Schotgen,  Wetstein,  in  the  work  of  Vi- 
tringa  de  syn.  vet.  p.  962,  in  the  above  quoted  treatise  of  Wit- 
sius,  and  finally  in  a  distinct  essay  of  Suranhusius  in  the  Syll. 
dissert  of  that  writer  p.  31,  which  Chamberlayre  has  caused 
to  be  inserted  into  the  edition  of  his  collection  of  paternosters.^ 
From  a  comparison  of  all  these  so-called  parallels  it  appears, 
that  a  proper  coincidence  is  found  only  in  the  case  of  the  ad- 
dresses and  of  the  first  two  petitions.  In  some  Jewish  prayers, 
for  instance,  God  is  still  addressed  in  the  words  '*  our  Father 
in  heaven;"  moreover,  in  some  modem  prayers  the  expression 
occurs  ^'  Let  thy  name  be  hallowed  by  our  works"  or  *'  Let  thy 
name  be  hallowed,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  thee  be  glorified  ;" 
finally,  the  petition  often  recurs  that ''  the  kingdom  of  the  Mes- 
siah, the  kingdom  of  God,  the  redemption  of  Israel  might  come." 
Now  that  our  Saviour  need  not  have  borrowed  the  appellation 
of  Father  originally  from  a  Jewish  prayer  is  sufficiently  ev- 
ident from  this  circumstance  alone,  that  Grod  both  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  among  the  later  Jews  is  as  seldom  called  Father, 
and  as  frequendy  called  King,  as  in  the  New  Testament  the 
name  Father  is  according  to  the  rule,  and  that  of  King,  the  excep- 
tion. Again,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  period  t|tt«)  mpj)*]  *^%^,?  we 
shall  see  in  the  remarks  upon  verse  10th,  tliat  the  same  p^urase 
occurs  also  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  Christ  certainly 
need  not  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Rabbins.    But  the  petition 

^  A  clergyman  in  one  of  our  late  periodicals  earnestly  demands 
whether  Christ  actually  borrowed  his  prayer  from  the  Rabbins,  as  in 
this  case  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  any  longer  to  use  it  with  de- 
votion. 

'  That  very  uncritical  work:  Die  geheime  Lehre  der  alten  Orien- 
taler,  etr.  by  the  Swede  Hallenberg ,  Rostock  1805,  which  on  its  ap- 
pearance created  a  gi^oat  sensation,  alio  begins  its  disclosures  with  the 
jmiended  tracing  of  the  Lord's  prayer  to  the  Rabbins. 
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for  the  coming  of  the  D^oio  n^  dbis  is  of  so  constant  occurrence  in 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  that  Christ  would  not  have  ex- 
pressed himself  otherwise  consistently  with  the  Christian  termi- 
nology. Here  the  real  parallels  properly  end.  That  is  to  say,  to 
the  diird  petition  no  parallel  is  found  except  barely  the  worda 
'<  thy  name  be  hallowed  in  this  world  as  it  is  hallowed  in  heaven" 
and  the  **  Israelites  are  angels  upon  earth,  the  angels  haUow 
the  name  of  God  in  heaven,  the  Israelites  upon  earth.''  With 
ihefourth  petition  a  passive  is  compared  from  the  Tr.  Berachot. 
**  Trie  wants  of  thy  people  are  many  ;  may  it  please  thee,  O  God, 
to  give  unto  each  of  them  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  their  nour- 
ishment, and  to  every  people  what  they  need."  To  the  J^h 
petition  there  is  nothing  which  bears  the  remotest  resemblance 
to  a  parallel*  With  the  sixth  the  following  passage  from  a  Jew- 
ish morning  prayer  is  compared  :  <*  Lord  our  God,  make  us  to 
follow  thy  laws,  lead  us  not  into  the  hand  of  sin,  nor  into  the 
hand  of  transgression,  nor  into  the  hand  of  temptaticHi,  nor  into 
scorn  ;  deliver  us  from  evil  inclination  ( ^^"^  ^m )  hind  us  to  that 
which  is  good.''  It  surely  needs  no  further  proof,  that  mere  ver- 
bal resemblances  of  this  sort  can  never  demonstrate  a  causal 
connection  between  the  rabbinical  prayers  and  the  prayers  of 
our  Lord.  To  this  should  be  added  the  important  circumstance 
that  these  phrases,  which  possess  an  apparent  resemblance,  are 
raked  together  firom  writings  of  the  most  heterogeneous  charac- 
ter ;  some  occurring  m  the  Talmud  and  in  the  book  Sohar,  in 
narrative  discourse ;  others  in  moral  wwks  ;  and  others  again 
in  odlections  of  prayers.  The  most  resembling  are  found  in  a 
nnh»  i.  e.  a  liturgical  collection  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  awi  in 
the  r\im  "^^Q  of  which  so  much  use  is  made  by  Drusius,  and  the 
author  of  which  is  a  R.  Jehudaklatz.  Now  the  Portuguese  col- 
lection does  not  certainly  reach  beyond  the  middle  agesj  and  as 
to  the  R.  Jehudaklatz,  it  appears  that  be  lived  toward  the  end 
of  the  Jifieenth  century  !^  What  mference  is  it  possible  to 
draw  firom  the  prayers  of  this  Rabbi  and  of  the  Portuguese  Jews 
m  Amsterdam,  with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  prayers  in  use 
among  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  ? 

One  other  peculiar  opinion  remains  to  be  mentioned,  which 

^  Wolf  does  not  give  bis  aga :  his  German  sounding  name  is  enough 
to  show  that  be  belongs  to  modem  times.  In  Rossi,  dizzionario  stor- 
Ico  degli  autori  Ebrei,  Parma  1802.  1.  p.  89,  it  is  said,  however,  that 
bis  Sefer  Masar  was  published  as  a  posthumous  work,  1537,  in  Con- 
stantinople. 
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wu  fifst  advanced  by  Knorr  of  RosenroA,  and  has  received 
the  approbation  of  several  eoiinent  men*  Tliia  pious  statesman, 
who  was  deeply  initiated  into  Jewish  mysticism,  and  is  known 
ako  as  a  writer  of  hymns,  broaches  the  opinion  in  the  3d  part 
of  his  apparatus  in  libr.  Sohar  in  the  pref.  ^  2.  that  the  peti- 
tioos  of  the  Lord's  prayer  represent,  according  to  the  successive 
series  of  the  cabbalistic  emanation,  the  four  worlds,  mundus 
aziluticus,  beriathicus,  ieziraticus  and  asia ;  in  which  he  receiv- 
ed the  assent  of  several  learned  men  and  even  of  the  great  and 
sober  Buddseus.  The  matter  became  a  subject  of  zealous 
controversy  in  which  the  opposite  view  was  maintained  par- 
ticularly by  Gotel.  Wemsdorf  in  his  vindiciis  orationis  domin. 
Vit*  1708,  and  in  the  Disputation  of  Schrader :  orat.  domini- 
cae  historice  et  dogmatiee  proposlta  predpue  autem  judaismo 
opposita.    Hekn.  1710. 

IV.  Contents  and  arrangement  of  the  Prayer. 

The  pregnant  fulbess  of  its  contents  is  that  set  forth  in  the 
nervous  language  of  Tertullian  de  orat.  c.  7.  bre vitas  iata — 
magns  ac  beate  interprctationis  substantia  fiilta  est,  quantumque 
substringitur  verbis,  tantum  difiunditur  sensibus,  neque  enim 
propria  tantum  orationis  officia  complexa  est,  venerationem  dei, 
am  hominiB  petitionem,  sed  omnem  paene  sermonem  domini, 
omnem  commemorationem  disciplinae,  ut  revera  in  oratione 
ireviarium  totiue  evangelii  comprehendatur.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible, however,  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  profound 
meaning  of  this  prayer  without  presupposing  the  correctness  of 
the  hermeneutical  rule  which  1  have  already  laid  down,^  vis.  that 
in  interpreting  the  words  of  Christ  we  are  not  barely  to  think  of  the 
sense  which  was  attached  to  them  by  bis  immediate  hearers,  but 
are  rather  to  seek  for  that  which  he  connected  with  them  himself. 
Now  if  we  suppose,  that  he  who  promised  the  Spirit  to  his  dis- 
ciples to  supply  what  was  wanting  in  their  faith,  knew  what  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  church  was  one  day  to  be,  we  must  also 
suppose  that  the  prayer  which  he  gave  to  his  church  for 
all  time,  is  such  an  one  as  can  be  understood  and  used  in 
all  the  fulbess  of  its  meaning  onl^  from  a  perfectly^  spiritual 
standing  point.    In  other  words,  thu  prayer  Jtrst  obtains  itsfidl 

^  See  p.  103. 137. 150  of  tiie  commentary  on  the  Sermon  u)H>n  t1if» 
Mount. 
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signifieance  in  tke  mcuth  of  the  true  Christiany  the  regenerate 
man*  It  is  he  only  who  c«n  call  God,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  Father ;  it  is  he  only  who  can  pray,  in  the  right  under- 
standing of  the  terms,  for  the  coming  of  (rod's  kinedom ;  it  is 
he  only  who  can  say,  ^^  forgive  us  our  debts,  cu  we  forgive  our 
debtore.'*^  This  we  shall  have  to  keep  constantly  in  view  through 
the  whole  exposition ;  and  it  is  from  this  position  that  we  shall 
iSrst  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  mtrinsic  excellence  of  the  prayen 
Now  if  the  prayer  reaUy  possesses  depth,  we  shall  abo  find 
b  it  a  progress  of  ideas ;  it  will  contain  no  tautology — such  at 
many  persons  have  thought  they  discovered  in  the  first  three 
petitions ;  for,  as  Calov  justly  remarks,  this  is  the  prayer  in 
which  ofaU  others j  we  shoM  least  expect  to  meet  with  taiuioU 
ogiesj  being  itself  proposed  in  opposition  to  vain  repetitions. 
^d  if  there  is  a  progress  of  ideas,  this  too  will  discover  itself 
in  an  external  arrangement,  as  it  actually  does  even  to  the  su- 
perficial observer,  in  the  av  winch  occurs  thrice  with  the  three 
first  petitions,  and  in  the  ^fulg  which  occurs  four  times  in  con- 
nection with  the  three  or  four  last  petitions.  Of  course,  it  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  subjecting  the  discourses  of  our 
Lord  and  the  apostles,  to  the  logical  method  of  the  schools.  In 
the  language  of  God  to  man  which  comes  to  us  from  the  king- 
dom of  grace,  as  in  that  which  speaks  to  us  firom  the  natural 
world,  there  prevails  a  higher  order  than  the  formal  one  of 
logic.  At  the  precise  point  where  our  logical  square  will  no 
longer  apply,  the  boundaries  of  a  higher  kingdom  begin.  The 
discourses  of  men  of  God  need  not  be  clipped  into  French  gar- 
dens with  the  logical  sheers  of  a  Lampe  or  a  Baumgarten,  to 
acquu-e  symmetry  and  connection  ;  they  are  English  parks,  in 
which  copse  and  meadow  variously  intermingle,  and  yet  throueh 
the  apparent  confusion  goes  forth  the  law  of  beauty  and  oia 
higher  order.  It  is,  however,  falling  into  the  other  extreme  to 
suppose  that  every  attempt  at  pointing  out  a  strict  logical  me- 
thod is  to  be  rejected.  There  are  cases,  in  which  the  formal 
logical  scheme  is  the  body  of  the  essential  logic  of  the  mind,  as 
is  found  to  be  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  tripartite  divis- 
ion. It  was  not  by  a  merely  accidental  classification  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  fell  into  the  diviaons  of  Dialectic, 
Physics,  and  Ethics,  nor  that  Christian  Theology,  is  embraced 
under  the  heads  of  Theology  properly  so  called.  Anthropology, 
and  Soterology  (or  the  doctrine  of  a  Saviour).  So  then  we 
find  also  that  there  is  a  logical  arrangement  in  the  Lord's  prayer* 
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and  one  which  is  necessarily  grounded  in  the  nature  of  prayer 
and  of  christian  faith.  The  prayer  contains  seven  petitions^ 
(the  sacred  number)  which  fall  into  two  parts.  The  fornoer  of 
these  expresses  the  relation  of  God  to  us,  the  latter,  ours  to 
God.  The  first  three  petitions  unfold  progressively  one  thought : 
first,  God  must  be  acknowledged  as  that  which  be  is ;  second, 
then  he  rules  over  men ;  third,  thereby  the  earth  will  in  the  end 
become  transformed  into  heaven.  In  like  manner,  the  last 
four  petitions  exhibit  a  progression  running  parallel  with  the  for- 
mer. The  prayer  commences  with  what  is  of  inferiour  impor- 
tance, and  asks  first  for  the  supply  of  earthly  wants,  then  of 
spiritual ;  more  particularly,  first,  for  the  pardon  of  past  sin ; 
secondly,  for  preservation  from  future  sin ;  thirdly,  for  final  de- 
liverance from  all  evil  and  impurir|r.'  Next  follows  the  epi- 
logue— ^belonging,  it  roust  be  confessed,  to  a  later  age,  yet  re- 
markably well  adapted  to  its  place,  and  presenting  under  three 
heads  the  ground  of  Christian  assurance.  This  process  of  ideas 
is  thrown  into  a  method  still  more  rigorously  precise  in  the  fol- 
lowing scheme  of  Dr.  Weber,  contained  in  the  above  mention- 
ed Program  of  1828. 


IIpoAoyog. 
1.  ninQ, 


2.  ^fAvr, 

3.  oirtdigoxh 
qttwolq. 


Aoyog. 


tVYoL 

cov, 

3.  /enj^i^w  TO  &il- 
flfia  caVf  X.  T.  iL 


1.  tovS^v^fMtrj, 
iniowriop  dog  ^- 
iup  onutQOV, 

o<pidi](juna,*,T.L 
3.  xai  (jLTj  ilasyiyxfjg 
rifM&q  uq  ntiqaa- 
ftav^  9C  T.  iU 


^EiiUoyog. 

1.  oTi>  oov  ^(r- 

2.  cov  iaxiv  fi 
divafug, 

3.  cov  imv  ^ 
dol^ 


The  first  tvx^  and  the  first  ahri(ia  Dr.  Weber  refers  to  TAe- 
ology^  the  second  fi%ti  with  the  second  ahtlfuxj  to  Christology, 
the  tnird  tvxn  with  the  third  atxtifia,  to  Pneumatology  or  the  doc- 
trine of  good  and  evil  spirits.     It  would  be  more  correct  to  say, 

^  The  Reformed  Church  supposes  six,  the  Lutheran  seven,  respect- 
ing which  see  remarks  on  the  7th  petition,  v.  13w 

^  Bengel :  tres  reliquae  rogationes  spectant  vitae  spiritualis  in  mun- 
do  initium,  progressum,  exitum,  rogantesque  confitentur  non  solum 
d«  sua  indigentia,  sed  etiara  de  reatu,  periculo  et  angustiis.  Quum 
haec  amota  sunt  Deus  eat  illis  onuiia  in  omnibus,  per  rogationes  trea 
primas.     Vid.  August  and  Calvin. 
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that  the  distribution  of  these  petiti(nis  is  grounded  upon  the 
economy  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  which  economy  appears 
here  as  it  so  frequently  does  elsewhere,  to  constitute  the  deep- 
er basis  of  the  loncal  scheme  of  the  number  three.  The  oc- 
knouiedgement  of  the  being  of  God^  as'  a  holy  bebg,  is  referred 
particularly  to  the  Fiither  as  the  dgxv  f  his  kingdom  among  men 
b  thorough  the  mediation  of  the  Son  ;  it  attains  to  its  comple- 
tion in  the  Spirit^  in  which  the  Father  and  the  Son  operate  in 
the  churchy  so  that  the  will  of  God  is  done  on  earth  as  in  hea- 
ven. In  like  manner  the  sustaining  of  the  bodily  existence  be- 
longs to  the  work  of  creation  and  providence  ^opus  creationis 
et  conservationis)  consequently  in  a  more  particular  sense  to 
the  Father;  the  pardon  of  the  guilt  of  sin,  to  the  economy  of 
the  Son ;  the  preservation  from  the  power  of  temptation  and  the 
final  subjective  deliverance  from  evil  to  the  economy  of  the 
Spirit. — ^After  what  has  now  been  said,  and  still  better  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  several  petitions,  we  shall  be  prepar- 
ed to  estimate  at  their  just  value  the  following  remarkable  de- 
clarations of  Joh.  Chr.  Fr.  Schultz,i  and  of  Moeller.^  The 
former  theologian  asserts  that  the  want  of  all  coherence,  and  of 
all  natural  union  of  the  several  petitions  with  one  another,  which 
would  scarcely  be  pardonable  m  a  person  praying  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  unbridled  imagination,  far  less  in  one  pos- 
sessed of  the  composed  and  reflecting  mind  which  Jesus  un- 
doubtedly required,  makes  it  impossible  to  admit  this  (i.  e.  that 
the  prayer  forms  a  connected  whole)  .^  And  Moeller  :  <<  In 
shorty  so  soon  as  we  begin  to  contemplate  the  hordes  prayer  a§ 
a  connected  wholes  we  see  in  it  so  much  that  is  wanting ^  that  it 
is  difficuh  to  conceive  why  Jesus  had  not  furnished  one  more 
full  and  complete.  (! !) 

A  single  question  remains  to  be  settled.    Are  the  first  three 
.  petitions  actually  j^e^tVioTu  ?  It  might  be  said  that  they  relate 

^  In  his  Anmerk.  zu  Mich.  Uebers. 

«  L  c.  p.  47. 

'  Schuliz  supposes,  for  example,  the  prayer  should  be  understood  as 
follows :  1)  If  you  would  ofier  an  ascripdon  of  praise  to  the  Father 
of  universal  nature,  say  \  thou  Father  of  us  and  of  all  creatures,  ex- 
alted above  all !  Let  thy  praise  be  our  constant  employment :  2)  or  if 
you  would  pray  for  the  speedy  approach  of  the  beginning  of  my  reli- 
gion, say  thus,  etc  3)  or  if  you  would  pray  God  for  the  greatest  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  for  a  willing  compliance  with  his  precepts,  thus^ 
etc. 
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to  th«  things  of  God,  and  we  cannot,  in  any  proper  smmo,  ht 
said  to  pray  for  the  things  of  God,  but  only  to  have  a  longing 
desire  for  the  fulfilment  of  what  is  contained  in  these  three  ex- 
pressions. Hence  Dr.  Weber — following  the  example  of  Gro* 
tiua— ^calls  them  pia  vota.  But  this  turns  out  in  reality  to  be 
the  same  thing ;  since  every  desire  of  the  Christian  becomes 
with  him  a  prayer.  Besides,  it  would  be  taking  a  very  super- 
ficial view  of  the  subject  to  say  that  we  pray  here  for  the  things 
of  God,  and  not  for  our  own.  On  the  contrary,  ^atever  tends 
to  the  glory  of  God  among  men,  contributes  also  to  the  glorify- 
ing of  man  in  God,  consequently  is  also  an  object  of  our  prayer. 
To  many  expositors,  however,  the  first  petition  at  least  has 
seemed  to  be  onlv  a  votum^  or  as  they  call  it,  a  doxology^  equi>- 
valent  to  ivXoytiftoi  6  Sw.  Thus  Pricaeus,  Olearius,  Wetstein, 
Michaelb.  The  nature  of  the  doxology,  as  it  is  found  among 
the  Jews  and  among  the  Mohammedans,  consists  in  this,  that 
whenever  they  pronounce  the  name  of  God,  with  more  than 
ordinarv  emotion  of  the  mind,  they  add  "  blessed  hallowed  may 
he  be.  But  if  the  ayMa^iito^  here  were  not  a  petition,  but 
only  such  an  appendage  to  the  mention  of  God,  we  should  ex- 
pect to  find  the  relative,  or  the  participle  as  in  Rom.  li  25,  or 
Rom.  9: 5.  As  it  stands  at  present,  we  shall  be  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  considering  it  as  a  petition,  and  the  more  so,  as  this 
suits  the  whole  connexion  of  thought,  while  a  doxology  in  so 
brief  a  prayer  would  seem  out  of  place. 

V.  9.  The  Address.  It  will  be  necessary  here  to  keep  in 
mind  the  remark  which  was  made  on  the  205th  page.  Although 
he  name  of  father  as  applied  to  God  among  the  heathen  and 
the  Jews,  is  the  more  unfrequent  title,  and  the  more  common 
one  dtanozni  ^Qd  fiaatXtvSi  yet  it  is  by  no  means  entirely  want- 
ing. Among  the  Persians,  Mithras  bore  the  name  of  father,  s. 
Julian,  Caesares,  p.  336.  ed.  Spanb.  Jupiter  is  compounded  of 
Diovis-Deus  and  pater.  The  naxiig  &i(av  xe  avdQtiv  te  of  Ho- 
mer is  well  known,  as  well  as  the  Hellenic  Triad  Zev  te  nateQ 
nal  '^&fipaltj  x«2  ''^noXXov,  as  e.  g.  Od.  IV.  v.  341.  From 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Plato's  Timaeus,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  deity  as  the  nattig  %ul  noitjtiig  rov  uoofAov^  die  title  came 
into  very  familiar  use  among  the  New  Platonicians,  who  were 
careful  also  to  make  the  distinction  that  the  deity  was  especial- 
ly the  father  of  the  pious.  Plutarch  Vita  Alex.  c.  27.  What 
sense  the  heathen  attached  to  the  predicate  naxiig  apj^ears  from 
the  words  of  Died.  Sic*  bibl.  V.  c.  72  ;  natigu  de  (avrop  ngoa- 
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m/ogiv^¥a$)  dta  riyy  (pQOvtldn  %.  ttjp  tvpolttp  ri/y  «/V  Snavtaff^ 
m  a  nai  to  doxeiv  cianig  igxvyov  ilva^  Toij>  yivovg  xiv  av^Qoi-^ 
ntop  :  <<  he  is  called  father  on  account  of  his  care  and  good  will 
towards  all,  and  moreover  because  he  appears  to  be  as  it  were 
the  great  head  and  director  of  the  race  ot  men."  So  also  Plu- 
tarch de  superstit.  c.  6.  places  the  rvgavp$n6tf  in  opposition  to 
naTg$x6vy  and  says  that  the  superstitious  man  {inaiduifAtap)  re- 
cognizes  only  the  former  attribute  in  the  deity.  The  headieti 
were  acquainted,  it  is  true,  only  with  the  original  natural  deriva- 
tion of  man  from  God,  but  even  this  truth  certainly  involved 
the  idea  of  a  filial  relationship  of  man  to  God,  and  of  a  paternal 
love  of  God  toman,  Matt.  5:  45.  Acts  14:  17.  17:  28;  so  that 
it  was  not  a  mere  delusion,  therefore,  in  the  heathen,  when  he 
marked  and  acknowledged  in  the  all-pervading  Deity  the  pow- 
er not  barely  of  a  ruler  but  also  of  a  father.  This  name  con- 
veyed a  still  greater  truth  in  the  mouth  of  the  Israelite,  who  en- 
joyed in  so  distinguished  a  manner  the  revelations  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  God,  that  he  could  exclaim  as  in  Ps.  147:  19,  20. 
The  name  father  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  Deut.  32: 5. 
Job.  34:  36.  Is.  63:  16.  Jer.  3:  4,  19.  Mai.  1:  6.  also  Wisd. 
14:  3.  Sir.  23:  1.  That  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  the  idea 
of  defence  and  protection  was  particularly  associated  with  this 
appellation,  may  be  inferred  from  such  passoges  as  Ps.  68:  5, 
Is.  9:  6.  The  name  acquires  its  deepest  meaning  when  used 
by  the  Christian,  as  one  born  of  God.  In  this  sense  to  become 
children  of  God  is  a  "  power"  iiovata^  which  is  derived  origin- 
ally from  him,  who  is  in  the  absolute  sense  Son  of  God,  John 
1: 12.  comp.  comment,  p.  106,  309.  This  was  the  view  taken 
by  most  of  the  ancient  commentators,^  and  even  the  phik>loncal 
Camerarius  gives  particular  pronunence  to  this  idea.  Tiien 
again  as  in  the  paternal  relation  among  men,  the  father's  care 
in  supporting,  and  educating  the  son,  springs  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  son  derives  bis  being  from  that  of  the  father,  so  also  in  the 
paternal  relation  of  God  to  man.  God  is  called  in  scripture 
the  author  of  every  paternal  relation,  father  in  the  highest  sense. 
Ephes.  3: 16.  Matt.  23:  9.  Whatever  therefore  belongs  to  the 
idea  of  father  in  the  human  parent  we  shall  again  find  in  the  re- 

^  Cyprian :  homo  norna^  renatuai,  et  Deo  mo  per  ejus  gratiam  res- 
titutua  j»a/<r  dicit,  quia  fillus  eaae  jam  coepit— Quod  nomen  nemo 
noatnim  in  oratione  auderet  attingere  nisi  ipse  nobis  aic  permisiaaet 
orare^  Orig. :  wmp  ow  Bonpog  ol  ci/to*  tv^aroru^  t^g  UMOPog  ovufff 
viov,  inofittTtovxai  vlinjta. 
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lation  of  the  heavenly  father  to  men,  and  that  too  in  the  most 
eminent  degree,  as  all  human  parents  answer  but  imperfectly  to 
their  idea.  Matt.  7:  11.  While  the  modern  interpreters  and 
theologians  consider  the  designation  of  God  as  the  father  of 
men  only  as  an  improper  and  figurative  expression,  the  ancient 
teachers  of  the  church  express  themselves  much  more  profound- 
ly and  agreeable  to  the  scriptures,  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  pronounce  all  earthly  parents  as  fathers  only  in  the  im- 
proper sense,  and  God  alone  father  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word.  Basilius  adv.  Eunom.  1.  II.  c.  23.  op.  T.  I.,  269.  wan 
nuTijg  tJficJy  o  ^iog  ov  nazaxQV^^^^^,  ^^^ '  ^*  ufTaq>OQag,  oAAa 
nvpie»9  »cu  ngeittag  xai  aXtj^ivcig  oVo/ueft^ra*,  8ia  rav  acofiortxcai^ 
fovimv  iig  to  ilpM  iffioff  nt  tov  ftii  ovtog  nagayayoip,  %m  raTg 
Kfidsfioplatg ngoaoiKtiovfiivog ;  "so  that  God  is  called  our  fa- 
ther, not  in  the  improper  sense,  nor  by  metaphor,  but  in  the 
proper,  the  primary  and  true  sense,  as  it  is  he  who  by  our  bod- 
ily parents  brings  us  out  of  nothing  into  bebg,  and  provides  for 
our  wants.''  In  like  manner,  Damascenus  de  orthod.  fid..l.  I. 
c.  13. 

Here  at  the  very  outset,  as  through  the  whole  prayer,  the 
petitioner  employs  ^VcSr.^  The  Christian  is  a  member  of  one 
body,  and  hence  the  individual  feels  the  wants  of  the  whole,  as 
he  shares  also  in  the  glory  of  the  whole,  1  Cor.  12:26.  By 
virtue  of  this  joint  communion  the  disciple  of  Christ  obtains  m 
all,  what  he  obtains  in  prayer  for  himself,  as  indeed  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  perfection  can  actually  come  to  him  only  in  so  far 
as  it  also  comes,  at  the  same  time,  to  all. 

^  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  Luther  in  this  particular  instanee 
hea  placed  the  pronoun  last :  Vater  unaer,  as  this  never  oocurs  else- 
where in  his  vereioD,  and  besidea  such  literal  exactness  is  quite  oon- 
traiy  to  his  character.  But  this  had  already  become  the  /Btanding 
phrase  in  the  language  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  Thus  m  Ma- 
nossiVi  Minne  liedersammlung  in  two  poets  of  the  13th  century,  viz. 
Th.  3.  p.  136.  Reinmr  von  Zweter : 

"  Grot,  Voter  unsetf  der  du  hist 
In  dem  Himmelreiche  gewaltig ;"  • 

and  Th.  2.  p.  111.  Fawart :  "  Erh6re  mich  Oott,  Vaitr  tifuer,  durch 
idie  Minne,  mit  der  din  lieber  Sun  . . . ."  Further,  in  the  consitiis  ele- 
fMitiMimis  of  Christoph.  KMppener  1508,  (therefore  14  years  prior  to 
Luther's  translation)  we  read,  ^'Bittet  Got  flir  den,  dersolches  rat- 
flabl«ge  da»h  dea  Gnade  Gots  gemachlhai,  mit  einem  innigen  Vaier 
wuer  iind  Ave  Maria.** 
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*0  tp  toig  ovQUPOig.  The  name  father  had  awakened  confi- 
dence, (1  John  3:  1.  Rom.  8:  15.  Ps.  103:  13.)  as  Luther 
says  in  the  smaller*  catechism,  *'  God  would  thereby  allure  us 
to  believe  that  he  is  truly  our  father,  and  we  are  truly  his  chil- 
dren." But  the  consciousness  of  the  petitioner  should  not  be 
confined  simply  to  the  earthly  image  ol  parent,  he  must  pray  to 
God  in  spirit  and  ia truth;  and  hence  it  is  added  :  Our  father, 
*^  wJiich  art  in  heaven.''  To  the  question,  why  was  this  added  ? 
the  Heidelb.  catechism  answers,  "  in  order  that  we  might  con- 
nect nothing  earthly  with  our  idea  of  God's  heavenly  majesty." 
«— To  make  the  pure,  serene,  unchangeable,  immeasurable  sdier 
so  remote  fi*om  all  stain,  disturbance,  inconstancy  and  limitation 
of  the  earth,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Deity,  belongs  to  the  in- 
voluntary symbolical  tendency  which  has  its  foundation  in  the 
consciousness  of  all  men.  Aristotle,  in  the  remarkable  passage 
de  coelo  1. 1,  c.  3. :  namg  yag  Sv^fjomoi  nsgl  ^iciv  tx^va§ 
vn6ltmf$v,  %al  ndpng  top  apoitatn  rot  ^elt^  ronov  inodidoaoi, 
%tu  ^igPaQQ^jial  "jEkXtivif,  Sao^neg  ihai  po/aICovo^  ^^ovg  dti- 
lopOTi,  cig  xcf  a^aputf^  to  a^avatov  avpfigttjfttpop,  '^  For  all 
men  have  some  idea  of  gods,  and  all  who  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gods,  both  barbarians  and  Greeks,  assign  the  highest 
region  to  the  divine  nature,  plainly  because  the  immortal  is  con- 
nected with  the  immortal."  Comp.  ^e  work  ascribed  to  Aris- 
tot.  de  mundo  c.  2.  and  c.  6.  As  die  Greeks  said  of  their 
2^us  :  jSBvg  vrngiara  ddfutra  palmp,  so  the  great  body  of  hea- 
then nations  ancient  and  modem.  In  the  04d  Testament  also 
the  heavens  are  designated  as  God's  seat,  but  this  very  designa- 
tion is  again  shown  to  be  symbolical,  when,  on  the  other  hand,, 
it  speaks  in  the  strongest  and  sublimest  language  of  God's  om- 
nipresence, and  of  his  exaltation  above  all  space.  1  Kings  8: 
27.  2  Chron.  2: 6.  Ps.  139: 7.  Jerem.  23:  23.    It  is  only  the 

?odIess  man  who  says.  Job  22: 13,  <<How  doth  (rod  know? 
^an  he  judge  through  the  dark  cloud  ?  Thick  clouds  are  a  cov- 
ering to  him  that  he  seeth  not ;  he  walketh  in  the  circuit  of  the 
heaven."  Sometimes  the  symbolical  nature  of  the  expression 
"  Jehovah  m  heaven"  dis^vers  itself  in  the  clearest  manner,  as 
in  Is.  66,  *^  the  heaven  is  his  throne  and  the  earth  his  footstool," 
which  no  one  would  take  in  the  proper  sense.  That  the  predi- 
cate denotes  exaltation  and  superiority  to  all  earthly  limitations . 
is  also  seen  from  Ps.  2:  4.  103:  19.  113:  4,  5.  115:  3.  De 
Wette  biU*  Dogm.  <^  99.  very  properly  calls  this  expresaion^ 
^^imocNOtfciously  symbolical."     But  if  he  himself  and  othmr. 
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modern  iatei^ters  of  the  Old  Testament,  had  onhjr  kept  this 
steadfastly  in  Fiew,  they  would  not  so  often  have  charged  the 
sacred  writers  with  srossoess  of  conception,  an  error  fostered 
perhaps  by  here  ana  there  a  sensually  minded  individual  among 
the  people,  but  from  which  the  enlightened  were  altogether  free* 
But  if  tne  symbolical  character  of  the  expression  is  not  to  be 
mistaken  even  in  the  CMd  Testament,  how  much  less  in  the  dis- 
courses of  Christ,  whose  own  declaration  it  is,  that  his  Father  is 
a  Spirit.  If  Cluistianity  has  retained  this  symbolic  mode  of 
representation  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  only  to  inquire, 
what  is  to  be  expressed  by  it  ?  In  the  first  place,  the  purity  of 
God,  Job  15: 15,  God  dwells  in  light,  1  Tim.  6: 16,  then  his 
immensity,  Ps.  1 1 3:  4.  36:  6,  then  his  exaltation  and  immuta^ 
bility,  Ps.  11:  4.  103:  11.  Is.  55:  9.  In  this  sense  the  phrase 
is  also  understood  by  the  fathers,  vid.  Suicer  Thesaur.  U.  5S3. 
Yet  many  of  them  give  particular  prominence  to  another  idea, 
which  likewise  is  not  excluded.  Heaven,  as  in  v.  10,  is  the 
place  of  innocent,  holy  spirits;  in  the  Old  Testament,  comp. 
Gen.  28:  12.  In  them  dwells  eminently  the  fullness  of  God, 
and  hpnce  it  is  said,  he  dwells  among  them.  Damascenus  de 
orth.  fid.  I.  I.  c.  16  :  Uyixai  jonog  ^fov,  tv^a  tx^fjkog  tj  mp- 
fita  avTov  yhtrat.  Sn  qn  the  present  passage,  Origen,  Theo- 
dosius,  Chrysostom,  Augustin. — Respecting  the  necessity  of 
avoiding  all  idea  of  local  limitation,  the  two  pillars  of  the  church 
m  the  East  and  in  the  West,  Origen  and  Augustin,  speak  with 
peculiar  emphasis.  The  latter  says  cp.  57,  ad  Dard. :  Si  enim 
populus  Dei,  nondum  factus  aequalis  angelis  ejus,  adhuc  m  ista 
peregratione  dicitur  templum  ejus,  quanto  majus  est  temphim 
ejus  in  coelis,  ubi  est  populus  angelorum,  quibus  aggregandi  et 
coaequandi  sumus,  cum  finita  peregrinatione,  quod  promissum 
est,  sumpserimus.  '^  If  the  people  of  God,  not  as  yet  made  equal 
to  bis  angels,  while  still  in  this  state  of  sojourning  are  called  his 
temple,  h6w  much  more  is  his  temple  in  the  heavens  where  the 
angels  dwell  with  whom  we  are  to  be  joined  and  to  be  made 
equal,  when  at  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage  we  shall  have  obtain- 
ed the  promise."  In  expounding  this  passage  Augustin  says  : 
should  we  give  God  a  local  seat  in  the  heavens,  the  bh^ds  were 
to  be  envied,  which  in  that  case  would  be  nearer  to  him  than 
men ;  the  expression  is  rather  symbolical,  as  we  in  praying 
k>ok  towards  the  rising  sun,  in  order  that  by  the  act  of  turning 
the  body  itself  towards  a  higher ^olgect,  we  may  be  more  con- 
acKMis  that  the  mind  is  now  turning  itself  to  the  Highest  of  all. 
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ooDveoH  ettim  gradibus  r^ionis  et  plorimufn  expedit,  ut  om- 
Dium  sensibus  et  panrulorum  et  msgnorum  bene  sentiator  da 
Deo.  But  properly  speaking  heaven  denotes  here  the  hearts 
of  the  righteous  (corda  justorum). 

Having  thus  heard  a  variety  of  ancient  testimonies  respecting 
the  fullness  of  meaning  in  this  address  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  we 
will  DOW  hiquire  what  the  modem  expositors  have  to  say  on  the 
subject.  In  Kuinoel  we  read :  natriQ  tifkmw  6  ip  xoig  ovgupolg 
sc.  Sii  Deus  optime,  maxime,  potentissime  et  benignissime ;  in 
Meyer ;  **  most  exalted  and  omnipresent  Father,  a  very  com*-' 
mon  address  in  prayer  among  the  Jews,  in  opposition  to  the 
idolatrous  worship  of  the  heathen" — as  if  in  this  case  some  tn-- 
different  individwd  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  speaking,  and  not 
rather  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  was  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  and  who,  although  he  employed  the  words  of  those 
among  whom  he  appeared  in  the  flesb,  yet  certainly  knew  how 
to  attach  to  thetfi  another  meaning  than  this  or  that  person  of  the 
Jewish  nation.«^And  this  is  all  that  those  interpreters  have  to 
say  to  us ! 

'^/(«o^ijra»  10  avofiu  oov.  The  explanation  of  this  petition 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  greater  or  less  scope  we 
eive  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  opofAa,  We  may  understand 
opof^a  in  the  more  limited  sense  as  denoting  the  proper  name  of 
Crod,  the  name  Jehovah ;  or  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word 
as  the  designation  of  Grod  considered  in  relation  to  those  attri- 
butes, which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  human  mode  ofrepre- 
tenting  him — thus  corresponding  to  the  use  of  "tst  .  Origen 
says  :  opofia  toipvp  iarl  xtq^tXaKairig  npoa^yogia  ttig  idiag  no«d- 
Ttttog  Tov  opoftaCofitPov  nagaotattnii.  **''OpOfia  is  a  word  stand- 
ing for  the  proper  character  of  the  person  named."— *^;^MxC««y 
answers  to  the  Heb.  v^^npn  and  mp^  and  signi6es,  first,  to  make 
the  unhofyj  holy  ;  then,  to  treat  the  holy  as  holy^  to  consider  it 
holy  i.  q.  to  honor  it  as  such.  Numb.  20: 12.  Deut.  32:  51. 
Ex.  20: 8.  Levit.  21:  8.  The  transitive  signification  of  the  in- 
transitive verb  is  frequently  that  of  treating  in  some  way  :  thus 
bij?  to  be  light;  blrj?  to  treat  contemotwusly ;  n53  to  he 
we%ghijfy  mc^ifieent ;  133  to  treat  as  honourable^  etc.  Just 
so  uf^a^ip  in  the  Ne\4r  Testament,  1  Pet.  3: 15,  in  the  Apocr. 
Sir.  3d:  4,  and  in  the^  fathers ;  e.  g.  Chrys.  Horn,  in  Ps.  1 13, 
iitntsp  iyftloi  TOP  ^eiv  dy^aCovoi  nov^qiag  naaijg  wntiXof^ 
fupoty  diss^p  di  ffeiwPTigMixiuitp4^iaQ '  ovtw  dtj  mxtoCicd^^^ 
flf$ep  nsi  fi^lg  oiirtV  dyuib^,  <*  as  the  angels  praise  God,  sepa- 
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rate  from  all  sin,  and  striviog  with  all  diligence  after  yirtue,  ao 
we  also  are  required  to  praise  him."  Acoordingly,  the  signifi- 
cation of  ifiaiuv  would  correspond  with  that  of  oolHiiv—^xxi 
so  indeed  we  find  the  adjecdves  occurring  together  :  to  Svofm 
rov  ^iov  to  ifiov  wu  tvdolov^  (Tob.  8:  5. )  In  the  same  man- 
ner we  find  occurring  together,  Sirach  28:  22,  aVvi^oia^  and 
^ylaoi.  In  the  Old  Testament,  comp.  Lev.  10:3,  i^d£$and 
mii^tt  stand  together,  so  likewise  Ezek.  28: 22.  38:  23.  In 
the  Jewish  prayers  the  words  l'**fi39  bun^l  v^I^n^  and  ^^U? 
^^9^1  ^l^tl  ^TJi^')  occur  together,  from  which  formulas  the 
Chaldaic  prayer,  so  highly  esteemed,  takes  the  name  of  kaddUh 
^*^R  (comp.  Capellus,  Schottgen,  Wetstem  on  the  passage, 
and  Vitringa  de  synag.  vet.  HI.  3, 8).  In  the  Shemite  dialects 
therefore,  and  even  in  the  later  Greek  ayMCtiw  has  also  receiv- 
ed the  signification  of  ivXoyiTp.  In  the  Rabbinic  ni^-^  is  equiv- 
alent to  rrs-ia .  In  the  Ethiopic  the  doxology  is  expressed  by 
a  word  of  the  same  root  In  the  Arabic  (J^S!^-^^  takdis  is 
the  technical  word  for  praising  God.  Reland.  de  rel.  Muh.  p. 
149.  In  the  language  of  the  later  Greek  church  the  formula 
was  common  ayiaC^ip  to  nor^giov  =  tvkoyup,  and  ayiaafAog  fit- 
fug  was  the  phrase  which  designated  the  benediction  of  the  wa- 
ter, vid.  Du  Cange  Gloss.  Graec.  med.  s.  h.  v.  It  is  taken  in 
the  present  instance  without  hesitation  as  equivalent  to  doli^HP^ 
hj  Chrysost.  and  Theod.  Opp.  T.  II.  p.  349,  ujjon  Is.  48:  7  : 
TO  ayiaaat€  awxl  tov  vfivijaatf  jiitiixip '  oytwg  ^ug  sca2 
TtgoatvxWPOi  Xiyoficv,  dj^iao&fiTO)  to  opofta  aov  iptl  tov  do^aa- 
^jjztt).  Origen  explains  ayuiCeip  by  vxpovp.  If  now  the  accom- 
panying word  ovOfia  is  taken  in  the  more  limited  sense,  the  pe- 
tition would  express  the  desire,  that  the  name  of  God  might  be 
mentioned  with  reverence,  and  therefore  never  be  taken  upon 
the'lips  unnecessarily,  never  be  profaned.  But  should  we  re- 
strict the  petition  to  this  meaning  alone,  its  limited  extent  would 
stand  in  too  strong  a  contrast  with  the  more  compre^iensive 
meanmg  embraced  by  each  of  the  other  petitions.  To  this  we 
must  add,  that  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbimc  phrase  f^  tav)  ti^^pn 
bad  not  barely  the  limited  sense  ''to  pronounce  the  name  of 
God  with  reverence,"  but  ''to  esteem  God  holy  in  all  his  rela- 
tions." Is.  29:  23.  Ex.  36:  23.  comp.  Is.  52:  5.  Rom.  2:  24. 
1  Tim.  6: 1.  As  little  can  doidCnif  and  g>aPigovp  to  opofia  tov 
^tov  in  the  New  Testament,  be  taken  in  so  narrow  a  sense, 
John  12:28.  17: 1,  4,  6.  Rev.  16:4.  We  shall  consequently 
consider  ovofui  as  a  periphrasis,  in  which  case  the  proper  name 
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iUdfit  oho  induitd.  *^  All  which  the  name  of  God  compre* 
bends  in  itself,  God  in  all  his  relations  be  esteemed  holy.''  The 
expression  **  to  esteem  holj"  here  is  to  be  understood  m  a  two- 
fold sense.  The  first  is,  to  acknowledge  God  as  that  which  he 
is ;  the  second,  the  yielding  of  one's  self  to  be  determined  by 
him,  as  the  necessary  consequence,  whenever  that  acknowledg- 
ment is  genuine.  The  other  more  limited  sense,  properly  re* 
sohres  itself  also  into  this,  that  is,  when  not  too  superficially  un- 
derstood, since  the  serious  dread  of  profaning  the  divine  name 
with  the  lips,  must,  unless  it  is  an  external  opus  operatum,  de- 
pend upon  the  reverence  of  the  heart  towards  (rod.  This  is 
also  expressed  in  the  exposition  of  Calvin,  which  is  inclined  to 
the  more  limited  sense  :  sanctificari  Dei  nomen  nihil  aliud  est^ 

3uam  suum  Deo  habere  honorem,  quo  dignus  est,  ut  nunquam 
e  ipso  loquantur  vel  cogitent  homines  sine  summa  veneratione.. 
So  far  as  it  regards  the  history  of  the  interpretation,  we  may 
observe  in  the  case  of  the  petition  now  before  us, — as  also  those 
which  follow— -an  ascending  series  of  expositions  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  compass  of  meaning  given  to  the  expressions 
by  the  interpreters.  It  is  understood  in  the  most  limited  sense 
by  those  who  make  it  to  mean  that  the  divine  name  should  not 
be  improperly  used,  but  always  pronounced  with  reverence^ 
Neariy  in  this  sense  it  is  taken  by  those  who  consider  the  phrase 
as  a  sort  of  doxobgy,  as  Pricaeus,  Olearius,  Wetstein,  Michae- 
lis.  A  still  larger  compass  is  given  to  the  meaning,  by  those 
who  consider  the  expression  '*  to  haUow,"  as  referring  to  the 
^neral  act  of  giving  praise,  of  acknowledging  and  gloriiying 
God  by  toords,  as  Socmus,  Episcopius,  Piscator,  or  to  the  ao- 
knowledging  and  glorifying  of  God  in  the  heart  and  in  the  life» 
with  which  is  connected  as  a  consequence  that  others  will  be 
led  to  glorify  him  also  Matt.  5: 16.  Thus  Chrysostom,  £u- 
thym.  Jerome,  Augustin,  Beza.  .  The  expression  is  taken  in 
its  largest  sense,  when  the  glorifying  of  God  by  word  and  by 
works  is  combined,  as  it  is  by  Luther,  whosayi^,  *^  this  is  indeed 
a  short  word,  but  in  sense  extends  as  wide  as  the  world,  against 
all  false  doctrine  and  Ufe."  And  in  the  larger  catechism  :  *'  now 
this  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  not  expressed  in  plain  Gennan 
(nicht  wohl  deutsch  geredet),  for  m  our  mother  tongue  we 
should  say  thus :  Heavenly  Father,  helpy  that  only  thy  name 
may  he  AoZy— and  how  will  it  be  holy  amongst  us  ?  Answer : 
In  the  truest  sense,  when  we  can  say  that  bodi  our  life  and  our 
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doctrine  are  christian."  Just  so  Zwingle,  and  in  a  similar  man* 
ner,  the  Heidelb.  Catech.  Calov.  Fit  sanctificatio  nominis  divi* 
Bi  tripliciter :  1)  ioyfuauxmg  per  sanam  doctrinam,  2)  ivtg^ 
pirixmg,  per  sanctam  vitam,  3)  na&rjiixoig,  per  passiones  ob 
evangelii  confessionem  toleratas.  The  interpretation  of  Coc- 
eeius — ^in  aiming  to  distinguish  better  the  second  petition  from 
the  first — becomes  quite  peculiar  :  Dei  nomen  sanctificatur,  1) 
per  obedientiam  servatoris,  2)  per  verbum  evangelii  quo  Chris- 
ti  justitia  et  Dei  sanctitas  manifestatur. 

V.  1(X  The  commencement  of  the  divine  work  within  us  and 
upon  us  is  the  acknowledging  and  hallowing  of  God ;  the  form 
in  which  it  appears,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  means  by  which 
it  is  carried  on,  is  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  in  type  represented  by 
Israel,  in  essence  introduced  by  Christ  and  continually  advanc- 
ing through  him  nearer  to  its  consummation.  Thus  the  petition 
now  before  us  is  connected  with  the  preceding  one,  and  again 
with  the  following  third  which  designates  the  ultimate  aim,  i.  e. 
die  removal  of  all  discordant  elements  and  the  perfect  union  of 
the  creature  with  the  will  of  the  creator.  Thus  these  three  pe- 
titions present  to  us  a  beginning,  middle  and  end. 

To  understand  the  petition  before  us,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  back  to  the  developement  of  the  idea /faaUf/a  roi;  ^^oi; 
given  at  chap.  5:  3  of  the  Commentary.  The  substance  of  the 
petition  would  then  be  as  follows :  "  May  the  holy  community 
of  God's  obedient  children,  which  originated  in  the  person  of 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  by  the  progressive  conquests  of  his  re- 
deeming power,  continually  gain  over  every  opposing  enemy  a 
more  complete  establishment  among  individuals  and  mankind 
at  large,  and  eventually  unfold  itself  in  that  last  consummation, 
when  God  shall  be  all  in  all.  (1  Cor.  15:28)." 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  the  present  passage  eix- 
hibits  also  the  same  gradation,  in  respect  to  the  greater  or  less 
scope  given  to  die  meaning  of  words,  which  has  been  mention- 
ed above.  The  sense  is  left  wholly  indefinite  by  those  inter- 
preters who,  as  Pfannkuche,  Rosenmueller,  Meyer,  render 
puaikda  eou  ^€o  J  kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  where  the  question 
continually  recurs,  in  what  sense  Christ  understood  the  phrase 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah.  The  lowest  position  is  assumed  b^ 
those  who  with  Grodus,  Teller,  Michaelis,  give. peculiar  proim^ 
nence  here  to  the  abstract  notion  alone  of  the  spread  of  the  doc-*^ 
txines  or  system  ofi  Chrisdanity.  A  more  enlaj^d  view  ia  takea> 
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by  those  expositors,  who,  to  use  the  language  of  Nkzsch,^  pre^ 
sent  ike  petition  either  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  lights  or  in  the 
light  of  prophetical  history  (endgeschichtliche),  i.  e.  who  refer 
the  "  kingdom"  either  to  the  progressive  victory  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  within  us  and  over  us,  or  to  the  final  victory  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  which  is  connected  with  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  The  former  of  these  views  is  adopted  by  Jerome,  Cy- 
rill,  Isidorus  Pel.,  Gregory  of  Nyss.,  Zwingli,  Socinus,  Wet- 
stein,  the  latter  most  decidedly  by  Tertullian '  and  Cyprian, 
whose  exposition  of  the  Lord's  prayer  Hilarius  also  assents  to, 
by  the  auct.  op.  imp.,  by  Euthymius,  Theophyl.,  Piscator  (vi* 
del.  re ffmm  gioriae,  nam  de  regno  graiiae  sequitur  in  petitione 
tertia),  by  Maldonatus,  who  compares  1  Cor.  15:  28,  and  Rey. 
6: 9, 10.  The  petition  is  taken  in  the  most  profound  and  com- 
prehensive sense  when  both  these  views  which  indeed  do  not 
admit  of  being  separated — are  combined.  The  more,  namely, 
Christ  becomes  the  ruling  principle  in  humanity,  the  nearer 
is  the  approach  of  that  final  period  of  consummation  ;  for  it  is 
said,  Christ  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet. 
1  Cor.  15:25.  In  what  a  beautiful  and  spiritual  manner  tbb 
idea  is  seized  and  presented  by  Origen  we  have  already  remark- 
ed.^ Augustin  takes  a  different  view,  and  may  be  said  to  in- 
cline more  to  the  prophetico-historical  sense  :  JSIdveniat  accip- 
iendum  est:  manifestetur  hominibus.     Queraadmodum  enim 

Eesens  lux  absens  est  coecis,  et  eis  qui  oculos  claudunt,  ita 
i  regnum,  quamvis  nunquam  discedat  de  terns,  tamen  absens 
est  ignorantibus.  NuUo  autem  licebit  ignorare  regnum  Dei, 
cum  ejus  unigenitus  non  solum  intelligibiliter  sed  etiam  visibiliter 
in  homine  dominico  de  coelo  venerit  indicaturus  vivos  et  mor- 
tuos.  Chrysostom  in  the  homily  on  this  passage  takes  the  pro- 
phetico-historical view,  but  ekewhere  the  spiritual,  vid.  Suicer 
Ohs,  p.  219.  The  Heidelb.  Catechism  :  "so  rule  us  by  thy 
word  and  spirit,  that  we  may  continually  become  more  subject 

^  Nitzsch  io  an  interesting  away  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken  III. 
4.S.  846,  has  discussed  the  question,  why  Tertullian  places  the  third 
petition  before  the  secondhand  makes  on  the  occasion  many  excellent 
remarks  respecting  the  interpretation  of  the  Lord's  prayer. 

*  It  seems  to  be  in  consequence  of  the  prophetico-historical  view 
which  Tertullian  takes  of  the  passage  that  he  places  this  second  ped- 
tien  after  the  third. 

^  P.  75  of  the  Commentary. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  28 
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to  thy  will.  Preserve  and  enlarge  thy  church,  and  destroy  aU 
the  works  of  the  devil,  and  every  power  that  lifts  itself  against 
thee,  and  all  evil  counsels,  which  are  devised  against  thy  holy 
word,  until  the  fullness  of  thy  kingdom  come,  in  which  thou 
shalt  be  all  in  all."  Luther  :  <<  Thel^gdom  of  God  comes  jlr<^ 
here  in  time,  by  the  word  of  (Jod  and  by  faith,  secondly^  here- 
after, in  eternity,  by  manifestation."  Com.  Calvin  and  Chem- 
nitz. 

FiVfi^iiTQ)  TO  ^ilri^ia  aov  n.  t.  A.  As  was  said  before,  this  pe- 
tition embraces  the  final  result  of  the  hallowmg  of  God's  name 
and  of  the  coming  of  his  kingdom,  and  consequently  the  reason 
for  both.  For  what  God  has  proposed  as  his  end,  is  also  the 
final  cause  of  all  he  does.  As  it  is  said  Ephes.  1:4,  "  He  hath 
chosen  us  through  Christ  before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
that  we  should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love," 
so  it  is  for  the  realizing  of  this  end  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
set  up,  and  the  name  of  God  thus  made  known  to  men,  that 
they  may  hallow  it,  John  17: 26.  Minds  created  in  the  image 
of  God  can  have  no  other  rule,  no  other  measure  of  their  will 
but  the  divine  will.  (James  4: 12.)  Sm  was  the  introduction  of 
self-will.  The  removal  of  this  last  is  the  end  of  all  divine  dis- 
cipline. That  which  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  de- 
scribe as  the  terminating  prospect  of  their  prophetic  vision,  the 
time,  when  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord, 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea,  when  neither  sun  nor  moon  shall 
shine,  but  the  Lord  shall  be  the  light  of  his  people,  and  they 
shall  all  be  holy  (Is.  4:3.  11:9.  60:19— -21.  61: 10,  11.  65: 
24,  26).  This  the  prophetic  book  with  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment closes,  resumes  once  more,  and  represents  as  the  grand  re- 
sult of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  (Rev.  21:  3.  22:  23.  22: 3—6). 
Ovgavog  is  not  simply  the  dwelling  place  of  (Jod,  but  also  of 
the  spirits,  in  whom  he  eminently  dwells,  see  p.  212 ;  the  «yy«- 
lot  are  called  by  way  of  distinction  oi  ayyeXoi  tciv  ovpav^v,  or 
*V  To7g  ovgavolgl  Malt.  24:  36.  Mark  12:  25.  Their  purity 
and  holiness,  their  doing  the  will  of  God,  are  asserted  m  Ps. 
103:21,  {TioiovvtfQ  ta  {liXi^fjiatu  aiiov)  Heb.  1:  14.  Luke  16: 
10,  as  also  in  the  predicate  oi  ayiot  SyyiXoi,  Mark  8:  38.  They 
formed  originally  with  man  in  his  state  of  innocence  one  unity. 
The  faH  which  severed  the  link  between  man  and  God,  broke 
also  that  between  man  and  the  holy  world  of  spirits.  By  being 
reconciled  to  God  through  Christ,  we  are  once  more  brought 
under  one  head  with  the  heavenly  spirits,  Ephes.  1;  10,  and  in 
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the  state  of  perfection  enter  into  their  society,  Heb.  12: 22,  23. 
Until  then  the  world  of  spirits  who  worship  God  in  sinless  puri- 
ty are  our  consolation  and  our  pattern.  The  sense  of  the  pe- 
tition is  weD  expressed  by  Aretius,  when  he  says  :  Summa  pe- 
timus  hie,  ut  aeterna  Dei  sententia  de  redemptione  human! 
generis  .  .  .  compleatur  et  ad  finem  tandem  perducatur.  Quod 
cum  indies  in  hac  vita  videmus  fieri,  tum  demum  in  novissimo 
judicio  Christi  judicis  finalis  sententia  his  rebus  omnibus  colop- 
ponem  iniponet ;  ac  demceps  in  piis  voluntas  Dei  ad  plenum 
locum  habebit.^ 

The  history  of  the  interpretation  of  this  petition  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  has  been  attended  with  less  doubt  than  the 
others.  Yet  some  of  the  ancient  interpreters  allegorized  the 
passage,  in  their  peculiar  manner ;  particularly  in  the  Latin 
church,  where  TertuUian,  for  instance,  proposes  the  interpreta- 
tiofgurata,  that  heaven  and  earth  denote  the  antithesis  of  sptr- 
it  and  body.  He  afterwards  prefers,  however,  "  thy  will  he 
done  towards  us  on  earth  ana  in  heaven,  ut  salvi  simus  et  in 
coelis  et  in  terra" — ^for  he  reads,  not  sicut  in  coelis,  as  Cyprian, 
Arabrosius,  Jerome,  but  simply  in  coelis  et  in  terra.  Cyprian 
also  is  acquainted  with  no  other  than  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion, that  heaven  and  earth  denote  either  spirit  and  flesh  or  the 
pious  and  the  wicked ;  and  the  inventive  genius  of  Augustin 
furnishes  the  following  series  of  explanations:  1.  thy  will  be 
done,  as  to  the  righteous,  so  to  the  sinful,  so  that  the  sinful  may 
be  converted  ;  2.  thy  will  be  done,  as  upon  the  righteous  so 
upon  the  sinful  in  the  last  judgment,  so  that  the  former  may  re- 
ceive their  reward,  the  latter  their  merited  condemnation ;  3; 
as  by  the  angels,  who  are  firee  from  every  earthly  restriction,  so 
let  thy  vnQ  be  fulfilled  also  by  men,  who  are  subjected  to  earth- 
ly restrictions ;  4.  as  thy  wiU  is  done  in  the  spirit,  so  let  it  be 
done  also  in  the  bodily  organization,  when  it  shall  hereafter  par- 
take of  a  glorified  nature ;  5.  as  the  earth  is  made  fruitful  by 
the  heavens,  heaven  may  denote  Christ,  and  tiie  earth,  the 
church,  which  through  Christ  fulfils  the  divine  will.  Comp. 
sermo  LYTI. — The  first  and  last  of  these  explanations  (the  lat- 
ter with  a  difibrent  tum)  are  mentioned  also  by  Origen,  who 
twice  cites  here  Matt.  28: 18,  in  the  form :  Ido^tj  ftoi  itiau  *{- 

^  The  opinion  that  ^HtnUt  aw  has  a  reference  to  the  realizing  of 
the  ftaatUki  is  attacked  though  from  toe  low  a  position,  in  an  oisay 
in  SHaBkind'a  Magazin  ftir  Dogm.  u.  Moral  8t«  XIV.  5. 99. 
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avaia  tie  iff  origavcf  xal  inl  y^g,  and  then  employs  it  as  a  suita*' 
ble  parallel :  toiv  (tiv  iv  ovgaw^  %al  npdtiQOP  vno  zov  Ao/oy 
napotrMfttpfuv '  inl  di  rti  avprekiia  tov  aimvog  Hal  t£p  inl  yij^ 
u.  r.  A.  <^  by  those  in  heaven  and  who  have  formerly  been  en- 
lightened by  the  word ;  and  in  the  end  of  the  world  by  those  on 
the  earth,  etc." — ^In  modern  times,  there  are  moreover  differ-    . 
ent  opinions  respecting  the  words  ^eXtifta  and  ovgnvog.    By 
^Arifia  we  have  understood  the  will  of  Grod,  so  far  as  it  is  a 
law  for  rational  spirits,  so  far  as  it  has  our  sanctification  for  its 
object,  I  Thess.  4:  3,  7.   Matt.  7:  21.  12:  50.  1  John  2;  17. 
Heb.  13:  21.    But  according  to  Beza  we  are  not  to  suppose 
here  the  voluntas  Dei  jubens,  but  decemens,  as  in  Matt.  26: 42, 
so  that  these  words  are  not  properly  a  petition,  but  a  declaratio 
animi  acquiescends  in  voluntate  Dei,  not  a  petition  that  by  di- 
vine assistance  the  will  of  God  may  be  fulfilled  by  ia,  but  that 
God  himself  would  execute  his  own  taill  upon  us.     With  tins 
view  of  the  subject  those  also  agree,  who  like  TertuUian,  and 
afterwards  Priscaeus  and  Grotius,  would  restrict  the  meaning  to 
that  particular  class  of  the  divine  determbations  which  subjects 
us  to  trial.    Together  with  another  interpretation,  Tertullian 
^ves  this :  jam  hoc  dicto  ad  sufferentiam  nosmet  ipsos  prae 
monemus.     In  this  special  sense  the  explanation  of  ^«'As}/ia  as 
the  voluntas  decemens  caunot  be  approved,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
o)ff  ip  ovgavif  would  be  wholly  without  meaning.     And  if  the 
expression  is  taken  m  the  broader  sense  of  Beza — ^against  which, 
by  the  way,  his  friends  Calvin  and  Piscator  expressly  contend— 
it  would  yet  reduce  itself  to  the  one  commonly  received,  as  th^ 
voluntas  Dei  jubens  is  comprehended  in  the  decemens,  and  thi^ 
fulfilment  of  it  must  depend  upon  the  divine  assistance ;  but 
this  interpretation  will  be  adopted  only  in  case  it  is  not  admitted 
that  the  several  petitions  are  connected  with  each  other.     In 
respect  to  the  phrase  iv  ovgavtf,  it  was  Grotius  who  first  con- 
sidered it  admissible  to  refer  this  expression  to  ^e  course  of 
the  planets,  whose  uniform  order  may  be  regarded  as  a  pattern 
even  to  rational  beings.     As  Lucan  expresses  it : 

sicut  coelestia  semper 

incoDcussa  buo  volvuntur  sidera  motu. 

In  this  case  we  should  have  to  compare,  as  parallel  passages 
from  the  Old  Testament,  Genesis  8  :  22.  Ps.  104 :  19. 
The  passage  in  Clemens  Rom.  ep.  ad  Cor.  I.  c.  20.  might 
also  be  referred  to  :  ^X$6g  rt  xal  oiXijpfj  aoxigmv  re  x^Qoluarn  r. 
diaxayriv  avtou  iv  Ofiovoltf  dixct  niatjg  nag(Kpa0ia}g  i^tUooovoiv 
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Tovg  (iui€tuyfU¥9vg  avretg  igiofAOvg,  This  exphnation  has  been 
adopted  with  decided  approbatioa  by  Michaelis.  That  heaven, 
as  the  region  of  the  stars,  may  be  used  as  an  expression  to  de- 
enote  the  stars  themselves,  admits  of  no  question.  The  stars  are 
called  ai  dvvafii^  rmv  ovgapmv  Matt.  24:29.  oi  aatt'Qtg  jov  ov* 
gavoS  Mark  13:25.  There  is  undoubtedly  more  propriety, 
however,  in  supposmg  kindred  intelligent  spirits  to  be  presented 
as  a  pattern  for  men ;  and  besides,  the  reference  to  the  angels 
has  so  many  analogies  from  scripture,  that  we  must  out  of  ques- 
tion give  it  the  praerence  before  that  to  the  inanimate  heaven- 
ly bodies. 

V.  11.  From  God  the  suf^liant  turns  his  view  upon  himself. 
The  petition  commences  with  inferiour  wants,  and  asks  first  for 
the  supply  of  temporal  necessities,  on  the  basis  of  the  spiritual 
Kfe ;  then  for  liberation  from  every  thing  which,  in  the  spiritual 
sphere,  stands  opposed  to  the  realizing  of  the  first  three  peti- 
tions, for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  the  past,  for  preservation 
firom  the  temptation  which  threatens  us  in  the  future,  and  for 
final  deliverence  firom  all  evil  and  impurity. 

The  explanatbn  of  this  finirth  petition  depends  upon  the 
sense  whk;h  is  given  to  tniovoteg.  This  word,  it  is  true,  has  been 
the  object  of  innumerable  learned  inquiries ;  but  there  is  room 
left,  nevertheless,  for  still  new  investigations.  Schultens  calb 
the  interpretation  of  imomtog  the  camificina  theologorum  et 
grammaticorum,  and  Albert!  says,  to  thmk  of  getting  at  any 
exact  meaning  here  is  anoyyto  natruXop  ngoveiv  to  expect  an 
impossibility.  The  disquisitions  most  worthy  of  remark  are  by 
the  following  learned  men.  In  the  first  place,  many  of  the 
philologians,  and  among  those  the  most  distinguished  have  giv- 
en their  opinions.  William  Buddaeus  in  the  comm.  ling.  Chr.  s. 
h.  y.  Henry  Stephens  in  the  Thes.  s.  h.  v.,  Jos.  Scaliger  epist. 
p.  810,  abo  in  the  critici  sacri  ad  h.  1.,  Dan.  Heinseus  in  the 
exercit.  sacrie  (ed.  1639.)  p.  31.,  CI.  Salraasius  in  de  foen. 
trap.  p.  795.,  Is.  Casaubon  in  exercit.  Antibar.  b.  XVI.  c.  39.| 
Erasm.  Schmid  in  the  Comm.  on  the  place,  Bahh.  Stolberg  in 
the  Thes.  disp.  Amst.  T.  II.  123,  John.  Phil.  Pfeifier  in  the 
same,  p.  116.  WiD.  Kirchmayer  Nov.  Thes.  disp.  T.  11.  p.  189, 
Gfothis  on  the  place,  Tanag.  Faber  ep.  2.  p.  183.  P.  2,  Lew- 
is Kiister  in  Suidas  s.  h.  v.  and  Toup  epist.  crit.  p.  140,  Al- 
bert! obs.  in  N.  T.  ad  h.  1.,  Se^aar  in  the  obs.  philol.  et  theol.  in 
ev.  Luc.  p.  298,  Valckenaer  m  the  selecta  e  scholiis  Valck.  T. 
I.  p.  190,  Fisdier  de  vitiis  lex.  N.  T.  piol.  XIL  p.  312.    A- 
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moag  theokgieal  authors  the  foUowing  tnajr  be  mentioned : 
Beza  on  the  place,  Abr.  Scultetus  exercit.  b.  II.  c.  32,  Godf. 
Olearius  oba.  sacne  adh.  L,  Hen.  Maius  observ.  sacra  p.  5,  Cai* 
lev,  Beneel,  Wolf  on  the  passage.  Schleusner  in  the  lexicon 
s.  h.  V.  Fritzsche  on  the  place. — Of  those  which  have  now 
been  named  Sahnasius,  Stolberg,  Pfei^r  and  Fischer,  perhaps, 
are  the  most  worthy  of  being  consulted. 

The  word  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  in  the  N.  T.  which 
are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  1200  works  belonging  to  the 
Greek  literature^  which  still  remain ;  as  is  the  case  also  with 
mi^og  1  Cor.2:  4.  Twnixog  (which  however,  is  found  perhaps 
in  Diog.  Laert.  IV.  6: 4,  and  Pollux  onomast.  IV.  21,  where 
along  with  it  na^umMtixog  has  it,  emendation)  Mark  14:  3, 
John  12:  3,  nagofiolivofiM,  Phil.  2:  20  according  to  Gries- 
bach,  Lachm.,  iviuQWiuxog  Hebr.  12:  1.  Even  Origen,  that 
thorough  master  of  Crreek  learning,  remarked  this :  ngmrov  H 
vovw  laxiopy^  oil  fj  Uiig  17  in^ovaiog  nap  ovdspi  r.  'E^i^pap  ovxb 
T.  aoipwp  wtfOfiaattth  oine  iv  rfj  r.  idivnUv  avvtii^ilif  tixQunM^ 
aXk*  toixi  mnXaO'&M  vno  tmw  €vayyiUazw,  *^in  the  first  place 
we  must  know  that  the  word  imovo$os  is  neither  named  in  any 
of  the  learned  writers  of  Greece,  nor  does  it  occur  in  vulgar  dis- 
course, but  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  the  evangelists."  He 
remarks  that  the  seventy  likewise  employ  similar  unusual  (un- 
griechische)  expressions,  as  ivws$iiaOut  and  axovriC^^a^a*.— 
The  determination  of  the  sense  depends  on  the  view  taken  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word.  In  the  first  place,  however,  we 
must  examine  the  opinion  of  those  who,  in  the  general  embar- 
rassment, have  thought  it  most  advisable,  to  suppose  an  errour  of 
the  copyist.  Matthew,  it  is  alleged,  wrote  APTONEMOT- 
£IAN^  but  some  copyist  erroneously  repeated  the  TON  and 
ihexkAPmNTONEWOTSIANhecBme  changed  into  tt(>rov 
xiv  iniovatop.  Thus  Pfannkuche  f  and  Bretschneider  in  his 
lexicon  is  inclined  to  give  this  hypothesis  his  approbation. 
Were  this  conjecture  even  more  probable  than  it  is,  we  should 
be  backward  at  least  in  jrielding  it  our  assent,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  because  Luke  has  the  same  word,  Luke  11:3,  and 
m  neither  place  is  there  the  least  vestige  of  a  varu>us  reading. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  old  Greek  interpreters  and  even  so  good  a 
linguist  as  Origen,  notwithstanding  that  they  acknowledge  me  un- 


>  WolfiB  Museum,  1.25. 

'  In  Eichhorn*8  Algem.  Bibloth.  Bd.  X.  p.  864. 
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coramoaBess  of  the  word,  yet  take  no  exceptioii  at  its  fermatkni. 
But  the  hypothesis  is  not  even  recommended  by  its  facilities } 
for  in  such  a  connexion  ovala  could  not  dispense  with  the  arti- 
cle, and  besides  this  without  the  article  the  hiatus  remains. 
This  hypothesis,  therefore,  cannot  help  us  out  of  the  difficulty. 
The  derivaticms  of  the  word,  from  the  most  ancient  times 
down  to  the  most  recent,  fall  into  two  classes :  1.  the  deriva- 
tion from  the  root  €&a(.  2.  the  derivation  from  the  root  iAa»} 
The  oldest  derivation,  and  that  which  has  been  most  generally 
received  is  the  former.  Its  granunatical  proprie^  has,  how- 
ever, been  called  in  question.  Some  had  derived  the  adjective 
directly  from  the  participle  of  the  verb  inMuh  like  naQOvala, 
futovpltt  and  perhaps  also  mgiovalu ;  by  fiir  the  most  consid- 
ered it  as  a  compound  of  the  preposition  with  tlie  substantive 
ovff/o.  It  has  been  objected  to  this  latter  derivation  by  Olea- 
rius  and  others,  that  substantives  in  w  form  the  adjective  reg- 
ularly only  in  aioq^  €ii9ig.  In  fact,  this  is  the  rule :  cigalog,  iyopai" 
0^9  fi*oJo6,  and  from  ovaiu  not  ova$oSy  but  ovaniifig ;  and  hence^ 
the  adjectives  ewovaios,  nfg$ovc$o^,  hegova^og,  are  not  to  be* 
derived  from  the  substantive  ova/o,  but  from  the  feminine  par- 
ticiple. Yet  this  assertion  is  by  no  means  true  in  the  unlimited 
sense.  We  find  adjectives  in  $os  even  from  substantives  end- 
ing in  mk  ;  e.  g.  tfntolUoQ,  nokvymplog,  besides  noAv/oivoff  from 
ya¥ia,  wuiovo^og  and  amiovawg  from  the  substantive  iiovaiv, 
and  ii^ovaiog  and  iiovasog  from  ova/a— also  mpMvoiog  many  of 
the  ancients  derive  from  ovala  ;  the  scholiast  upon  Thucyd.  i, 
2,  ij  negtovolazzz  iq  mpitTfi  ovoia.  Now  if  there  is  no  adjective 
ovaiog  from  ovala  in  its  simple  state,  but  only  oi/aioi^^,  yet  these 
are  compound  adjectives,  which  are  known  to  be  admissible 
from  the  preceding  examples. — ^The  objection  is  a  more  impor- 
tant one,  which  was  early  made  by  the  philologists  Scaliger  and 
Salmasius  and  afterwards  by  Grotius,  and  which  has  since  been 
often  repeated,  that  the  hiatus  with  inl  is  inadmissible.  Others 
have  supposed  that  they  could  remove  this  difficulty  by  adduc- 
ing numerous  examples  of  this  hiatus  in  other  words :  in^avii" 
9(^,  intovga^  inMoovfiah  etc.  See  especially  Pfeifier  and  Al- 
berti.  These  examples  are,  mdeed,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  epic  language ;  instances,  however,  might  also  be  produced 
from  prose,  as  in$iix^g,  iniognog^  inloydoog.  By  these  examples 

1  No  one  has  thought  it  possible  to  derive  the  woni  from  itplfifM,' 
which  Dr.  Panlus  ad  I.  notices  a9  a  third  deriration,  except  the  Doctor 
himself. 
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the  later  interpreters,  as  also  Kuinod  and  Fritzsche,  iiave  pro^ 
fessed  to  be  satisfied,  yet  the  difficulty  still  remaios,  that  inlj 
whenever  it  is  compounded  with  this  particular  verb  dtftu^  regu- 
larly loses  its  * ;  we  find,  for  instance,  the  adjective  inovGifoifig 
which  would  answer  to  our  iiuov9$og  in  Porphyrins  Isag.  c.  15. 
Jamblichus  Protr.  3,  without  the  hiatus.     It  might,  indeed,  be 
said,  that  even  in  prose,  uniformity  is  not  observed  in  aU  cases,^ 
as,  for  instance,  besides  iitont^fiai  we  find  inMrnofia^  (also 
initmtog  together  with  ^nonroc),  the  latter,  however,  in  the  spe- 
cial sense  of  sdeeting  ;  comp.  Buttmann's  aus  fiihrl.  Gramm. 
•U.  p.  201  •  in  the  Remark ;  where  Buttmann  would  also  read 
«nM0ipc»vTa«  in  Plato  leg.  XIL  p.  947.  C— »We  cannot  consid- 
er this  difficulty,  therefore,  as  yet  entirely  removed ;  though  we 
shall  attempt  below  to  contribute  something  more  towards  the 
explanation  of  the  anomaly.     As  it  was  this  grammatical  diffi- 
cult especially  which  led  many  to  rqect  the  derivation  of  the 
word  firom  thai  we  will  next  proceed  to  examine  its  derivation 
fi'om  the  root  4y««,  and  notice  the  arguments  for  and  against  it. 
This  etymology,  though  with  various  modifications,  has  re- 
crived,  in  expounding  the  sense,  the  approbation  of  several  em- 
ment  philologists,  as  Heinse,  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  Faber,  Kiis- 
ter,  Valckner,  Fischer,'  and  also  of  many  theolc^ans,  e.  g. 
Chrotius,  Wetstein,  Calov,  Bengel,  the  dictionaries  of  Passow, 
Scbwarz,  Wahl,  etc.      It  is  also  found,  as  we  shall  see,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  fiithers. — First,  all  these  philologists  and  theologians 
fall  again  into  two  classes  :  the  one  class  refer  the  adjective  to 
the  partcip.  fem.  tf  ^7r«ov<ra,  with  the  supplement  of  Vf^9^' 
The  others  to  o  tmdp,  with  the  supplement  of  %Q&vog.    We 
shall  speak  first  of  the  latter  view.    It  has  become  common  to 
derive  the  adjectives  and  substantives  in  ovotog  and  ovaut  from 
the  fem.  of  the  participle ;  but  as  that  form  is  itself  derived  from 
the  genitive  form  of  the  masculine,  we  see  not  what  slioold  pre- 
vent us  from  gcNng  back  to  the  same  source,  especially  as  no 
influence  of  the  feminine  discovers  itself  in  the  sngnification,  and 
as  mor^ver  even  substantives  in  mv  form  adjectives  in  ovotog^  as 
nufciPf  nvy6va$og,  *Jlx^9^*  * j^xtgoiatog^  Ilfi^mp,  IliiXowtiOVy  ft^ 

^  In  citatioiw  of  the  passage  from  the  Dial,  cum  Tryphone  c.  95. 
oi9*  vfulg  TOit^irsra  imHnuv  I  find  also  irtumwif.  The  edition  of 
Paris  and  Cologne  has  irtemsiv, 

*  BuddsBus  in  the  Comtn.  ling.  6r.  and  H.  Stephens  in  his  lexicon  ^ 
follow  Suidas  in  adopting  (he  common  derivation  firom  omt/s. 
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puiv,  yepovala^  and  as,  finally,  we  find  also  the  two  forms  together, 
nvyova$og  and  nvymp$aiog,  *^xfQ6vtioq  and  *y4Xfp6va$0g,  dnowi 
and  inovaimg,  yiQ^nla  and  yepovolu.  Salntasius,'  therefore,  is 
right  in  deriving  ixoveiog,  i^iXovoios,  Ufikovoiov  from  mascu- 
lines in  mp.  After  his  example  the  learned  Balth,  Stalburg  (in 
the  Tbesaur.  Dov.  Diss.  T.  II.),  and  of  late  Lobeck  ad  Pfary- 
nicb.  p.  4.  and  Buttmann  II.  p.  337,  refer  besides  to  ip^avaog 
from  ivi^viog  and  q>tkoxtioh09  from  ^iXotrig,  When  we  shall 
speak  hereafter  of  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  word,  we 
snail  see,  that  at  an  early  period  Athanamus,  Damascenus  and 
others  have  aldo  explained  it:  oiiftog  too  fiiXkovtog  il£vog.^ 
As  it  respects  the  derivation  from  17  iniovaa^  it  is  so  far  the 
more  obvious  as  17  imouma  frequently  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  the  LXX.  and  in  Josephus,  elliptically,  just  as  17  nop- 
ovoa^  17  ngooiovo«i  17  nuQiX^ovQa  are  elsewhere  found.^  To 
this  we  may  add,  that  this  explanation  seems  peculiarly  wel- 
come, when  we  consider  in  connexion  with  it  the  fact,  that 
Jerome  informs  us  the  word  nrt»  stood  in  the  gospel  to  the  He- 
brews for  htiovc$og^  an  aigument  upon  which  Orotius  lays  a 
good  deal  of  stress.  It  is  true,  an  interdict  has  also  been  laid 
upon  this  etymok>gy  by  Salmasius,  and  after  him  by  Suicer  on 
the  score  of  grammar.  No  adjectives,  they  maintain,  are  form- 
ed from  the  elliptical  feminines  of  the  ordinal  numbers,  except 
in  wag:  divxtgatog^  tgnwog,  dtuatalog,  etc. ;  in  the  interrogative 
form  noinaiog.  This  objection,  however,  is  not  well  founded. 
We  may  say,  first,  that  this  form  belongs  in  a  peculiar  sense  at 
least  to  the  proper  numerals,  (although  we  have  too  17  vattpuia, 
ii  ngojigaia) ;  then,  that  the  termination  wg  gives  to  the  adjec- 
tive a  wider  scope  of  meaning,  than  the  termination  ulog ;  we 
must  accordingly  admit,  that  the  derivation  of  the  word  either 
from  17  inMvou  or  from  0  immv  certamly  has  the  advantage  on 
the  score  of  usage,  though  to  no  considerable  extent,  over  the 
etymobgy  from  ovolu.    To  this  we  may  add  the  support,  which 

^  De  foen.  trapez.  p.  813. 

^  Obrysostoin  too  we  might  euppoae  hinted  at  this  deriTation,  when 
in  the  homily  on  this  passage,  aAer  having  explained  the  word  by 
itp^fUifog^  he  says :  wns  fLff  nsQaniga  avrrfflfiup  hnrtovg  jp  fp^ortldi 
t^g  iniownig  ^i^og.  But  his  use  of  this  particular  expression  f)  iTti" 
waa  ^ftiqa  in  this  connexion,  is  accidental ;  we  see  also  afterwards 
from  hia  exposition  of  ▼.  25---34  in  the  6th  chap,  of  Matthew,  that  he 
did  not  derive  imovaiog  firom  indiwi.  He  explains  it,  moreover,  a 
second  time,  in  the  former  passage,  by  ivajmalog. 
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it  receives  from  the  fact,  that  Jerome  found  in  the  goqpel  to  the 
Hebrews  mahar^  quod  dicitur  crastinus,  although  this  circum- 
stance is  not  to  be  considered  so  decisive,  as  Grotius  supposes 
it  to  be.  But  whatever  importance  may  be  attached  to  these 
considerations,  the  objections  which  on  the  other  hand  arise 
against  this  derivation,  on  looking  at  the  sense,  are  of  still  greater 
weight.  If  we  translate  directly :  ^'  Give  us  this  day  our  bread 
for  to-morrow,"  it  is  impossible,  on  the  first  impression,  to  avoid 
exclaiming  with  Salmasius:  Quid  est  ioeptius,  quam  panem 
crastini  diei  nobis  quotidie  postulare?^  In  fact,  there  have  been 
but  few  interpreters,  who  have  taken  the  words  precisely  in  this 
sense.  Yet  Caninius  among  otiiers  says :  ^'  Chnst  has,  indeed, 
forbidden  us  m  chap.  6,  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  on 
account  df  our  weakness  praecipit,  ut  patrem  rogemus,  quinos- 
trae  infirmitati  prospiciat  nobisque  pridie  praebeat,  quantum  suf- 
ficere  possit  postridie/'  The  remark  of  Michaelis  is  character* 
istic,  and,  in  a  psychobgical  point  of  view,  remarkable.  "  When 
we  have  enough  for  to-day,  but  nothing  at  all  for  the  future, 
and  see  not  upon  what  we  are  to  live  on  the  morrow,  we  are  in 
a  state  of  the  extremest  torture.  We  should  even  here,  as  Je- 
sus will  tell  us  V.  25 — 34,  seek  to  drive  away  the  tormenting 
anxiety  by  trust  in  God  $  but  yet  this  is  difficult,  and  it  will  con- 
tinually return  to  disturb  us  anew,  for  God  in  order  to  .the  pre- 
servation of  our  race  has  given  us  a  nature  which  looks  forward 
into  the  future  and  feels  concerned  to  provide  for  it.  Let  a  man 
only  suppose  himself  in  the  case,  for  example,  where  he  is  sud- 
denly bereft  of  his  means  of  subsistence,  and  has  no  store,  no 
prospects  for  the  future ;  the  situation  is  surely  an  unpleasant 
one,  and  much  as  he  may  struggle  against  it,  wiU  not  leave  him 
without  care,  nay  will  cause  him  sleepless  nights.  A  small 
store  for  the  future,  sufficient  at  least  to  save  one  from  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  living  only  for  the  present  day  with  hunger  and 
the  want  of  shelter  before  one  on  the  morrow,  is  itself  too,  we 
must  allow,  a  great  blessing  from  God.*' 

The  majority  of  this  class  of  interpreters  concur  in  the  ex- 
planauon  proposed  by  Grotius,  who  takes  v  iniovaa  in  the 

1  It  looks  almost  like  a  satire  upon  the  rendering  crastinus  dies, 
when  Eraamiis,  who  ad  Matt.  6,  and  ad  Luc.  11.  defends  this  version, 
remarks  in  the  latter  passage,  it  may  be  supposed  the  prayer  is  offered 
in  the  evening,  and  then  the  petition  is  actually  for  the  following  day : 
•t  qui  vesperi  petit  pro  victu  postridiano,  quid  aliud  petit,  quam  vie- 
turn  quotidianum  ? 
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broader  sense  as  designatiDg  the  future,  aud  appeals  for  his  sup- 
port to  the  broader  sense  in  which  the  Heb.  'nnxa  is  used.  It 
is  singular,  that  he  did  not  rather  appeal  to  the  Grreek  usase,  as 
97  iniovaa  in  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Greeks  denotes  the  future 
in  general,  it  may  almost  be  said  more  frequently  than  to-*mor- 
row  in  the  more  limited  sense— but  O'nfis^v  he  makes  synony- 
mous with  the  plenior  hebraismus,  as  he  calls  it,  ai^fie^op  Qrnit" 
gov,  so  that  the  word  should  be  rather  rendered  postridianus, 
and  understood  in  the  sense  of  quotidianus.  Thus  it  is  taken 
by  Bengel,  Olearius,  Rosenmueller,  Kuinoel,  and  many  others. 
The  petition  would  then  run  thus ;  ^'  Give  me  this  day  and  each 
future  day,  what  I  need  in  the  future."  This  sense  would  not 
be  exceptionable,  but  the  explanation  of  aiifiegop  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  use  of  language.  £pf*tgop  is  not  equivalent  to 
to  Ntt^  tifiigav  in  Luke.  Neither  did  the  Hebrew  express  ro 
jca^'  fifiigav  by  arifAigov  aiifisgop,  for  aiifisgov  is  equivalent  to 
tsvn  with  the  article,  but  daUy  is  expressed  by  tri'^  Oi%  or  Di^ 
tii^a ,  which  the  LXX  render  ilfugav  h  nt^^igq,  Neh.  8: 18,  or 
TO  %a^'  Ti^igav  hg  ri^igav  Ex.  16: 5,  or  ^fiiguv  i|  lifie'gag  Gen. 
39:  10.  But  if  aiifitgov  be  not  taken  in  the  precise  sense  of 
to  %a^*  i^fitgaw,  no  suitable  sense  arises  from  the  above  mode  of 
rendering  iniovoioq.  Socinus,  for  instance,  Chemnitz,  Pasor, 
Eisner,  and  others,  render  the  word  :  succedaneus,  adventitius, 
quem  non  suffecit  semel  accepisse,  sed  quern  in  hac  vertentium 
temporum  vicissitudine  quotidie  necesse  est  nobis  advenire. 
Pasor :  demensum  nostrum,  quod  nee  superfluit  nee  deficit,  da 
nobis  hodie,  i.  e.  hac  quoque  die.  These  explanations  bring 
more  into  the  word  than  can  lie  in  it ;  yet  suppose  that  we  al- 
low this  signification — ^we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
quiring at  least  xa2  oij/uepot^.— Those  who  do  not  adopt  the  view 
of  Grotius  have  also  fallen  upon  singular  interpretations.  Accord- 
ing to  Alex.  Moms  the  word  contains  an  allusion  to  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  manna  on  Friday,  which  sufficed  also  for  the  sab- 
bath, so  that  the  sense  would  be :  give  us  to-day  our  bread,  but 
at  the  same  time  so  much  as  may  be  sufficient  for  to-morrow. 
— Calov:  quod  spirituali  nostrae  necessitati  supervenit,  nam 
non  primarium  est. — ^The  objection,  then,  which  Ues  against  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  Imivai  on  the  score  of  the  sense  is 
much  stronger  than  that  which  lies  against  its  derivation  from 
ovala  on  the  score  of  the  grammatical  form.  The  best  defence 
which  this  sense  admits  of  is  to  say  that  Christ  has  indeed  for- 
bidden us  to  take  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  he  who  prays 
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fedfl  BO  aach  anxtetj ;  yet  to  this  one  might  properly  re[rfy  with 
Augustm,  that  a  prayer  for  any  thing,  in  which  the  heart  is  not 
serbusly  interested,  is  no  true  prayer.  He  who  actually  feels 
in  his  heart  the  inclination,  always  to  look  m  his  daily  prayer 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  present  day,  cannot  be  truly  said,  to  be 
in  that  state  of  mind  whi^h  becomes  the  Christian. — ^In  conclu- 
sion a  single  remark  deserves  to  be  added,  that  the  Jewish 
prayers  also  ask,  only  that  God  would  give  to  each — ^not  what 
he  may  need  for  the  future,  but  inpanDns,  "  what  is  necesst^ 
ry  for  his  subnsience"  We,  therefore,  return  once  more  to 
the  derivation  from  <7vai.  In  favour  of  this,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  is  the  authority  of  the  fathers,  and  particularly  of  that 
master  of  language,  Oiigen  ;  also,  that  of  the  Syrian  trandator, 
and,  as  we  shall  show,  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  sense  of  the 


In  the  first  place  the  question  may  arise ;  whether  the  ad- 
jective is  derived  directly  from  the  part.  fern,  of  the  verb,  as 
Scultetus  supposes,  or  whether  it  is  a  word  compounded  of  the 
preposition  and  the  substantive.  It  is  surprising  that  Scultetus 
should  object  to  the  latter  view,  that  in  this  case  the  hiatus  would 
be  inadmissible,  as  if  in  the  former  case  the  hiatus  would  not 
be  stiU  more  exceptionable.  It  seems  to  us  most  probable,  that 
the  Evangelist  formed  the  word  after  the  analogy  of  nepigvata^. 
In  what  way  he  derived  it  oanneil  be  decided,  yet  the  derivation 
firom  ovoia  was  certainly  the  most  obvious,  and  moreover,  we 
may  account  for  the  hiatus  from  this  formation,  after  the  analogy 
of  negiovniQg. — ^The  wopd  omia  occurs  in  the  ancient  writers 
chiefly  with  the  signification  of  properiy,  in  which  sense  it  is 
found  also  in  the  Kabbinio  and  in  the  Syriac.  Further,  in  the 
sense  of  to  dvui^  tadsteneey  Uft^  Sopbocl.  Trach.  v.  9IL  Snan 
oiiaiu — ^further,  in  Plato  with  the  concrete  significatioQ ;  this 
b^g,  according  to  the  remark  of  Heindorf  on  Phaedo  p.  41. 
used  first  in  this  sense  since  Plato's  time.  Finally  :  at  a  stiH 
later  period,  equivalent  to  vXii,  see  Wyttenbach  on  Pkitarch. 
Aloralia  II.  p.  885.  The  fathers  balance  between  the  signifr- 
cation  beings  namely,  of  the  body,  and  existence ;  both  signi- 
fications often  run  into  each  other  ;^  Chrysostom  in  the  homily 

^  It  is  precJs^y  ea  witli  vjii^ig  which  S(ephaiuJ9,  aft«;r  the  example  of 
Buddeeus,  wquIlI  dietinguiah  from  ovaiuy  bo  thftt  the  latter  should  mean 
essentia,  the  forruer,  suhstaniia.  But  both  word?  have  both  significa- 
tloiiff,and  are  also  used  as  9ynonj>uiou8  in  them.  RpRpectiiig  the  phi- 
losophical sigDtfication  of  ovfrkty  consult  Aristotle  Categor.  1. 
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de  iDstitueoda  secund.  Deutn  vita :  aproy  intova^ow,  tovtiartp, 
hd  Trip  ovaiap  rov  aeifiarog  dtafialvovia  %al  avyi^arijaai  Tavzfjv 
Svpofiivov ;  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  orat.  IV.  id  orat  dom.  hrtlp 
Tiqoattax^flfitp  JO  ngoQ  Tijy  avvn^QfiOip  i^agnovp  jijg  aoDnarixrjg 
ovaias>  So  also  Basilius  in  Reg.  brev.  Interr.  252.  tov  tmov' 
aiO¥  a(iro]r,  rot/T«Vri,  tov  -ngog  itjv  iqij/AiQOP  fwiyV  tjj  ovala  t'lfiap 
XQVO^t^fovvta.,  On  the  other  hand,  Thcophylact  in  Matth.  VI. 
uQtog  inl  r^qvalff  naiavataoHi^fioip  avia()xijgy  and  on  Luke  1 1 : 
6  Jnl  Tji  ovaiif  ijjucuvy  nat  avaTaaet^xrjg  Coitjg  av(4fiaXXo/4tPog' 
ovx  onegmog  jiapTwg,  aXX'  o  dvayxaTog.  Euthymius:  intovatop 
di  TiQoariyoQtvai  top  tni  r^  ovaitf  xai  vnag^e&  xal  avaxinn  xov 
awfiuTog  iniTijdHOp.     Sui(^as  and  Etym.  Magn.  6  6nl  r^  ovaltf 

tilA&p  ttQpLoimp.  So  also  tfae  Pesfaito  r-^mofr?  I^aiJ!:^  <'tbe 
bread  of  our  necessity/'r^liile  in  words,  the  Hierosol.  has  di* 
rectly  the  opposite  l^iQl^?  ^V>i>»S  "  our  superfluous  bread," 
so  that  ini^  therefore,  is  taken  to  denote  the  direction^  the  going 
to  an  object.  In  the  other  expositors-it  is  taken  as  a  designation 
of  the  aim,  the  direction,  so  that  with  perfect  propriety  the  sig- 
nification is  derived  "  what  serves  for  our  existence,  our  sup- 
port." The  objection  of  Fritzsche  :  at  nihil  poterat  hi  eflerre, 
nbi  reiapta  cogitationem,  ut  esse  deberet  panis  naturae  accom- 
modatus,  is  too  refined.  That  a  thing  is  adapted  to  a  certain 
use,  and  that  it  actually  subserves  that  use,  are  two  notions  inti* 
mately  connected  with  each  other. 

To  what  purpose  had  God  adapted  food  to  the  use  of  the 
human  body,  if  it  'were  not  too  actually  made  to  subserve  that 
use  ?  *  Now  this  interpretation  is  the  one  to  which  v^e  give  the 
decided  preference.  TThe  imovatop  stands  in  the  middle,  be- 
tween the  10  iXXmig  and  the  niQmop  or  negiovatopy  and  signi- 
fies that  tohich  is  just  enough.  Thus  understood,  the  petition 
has  various  analogous  passages  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New 
Testament.  Prov.  30:  8,  Solomon  prays  :  give  me  neither  pov- 
erty nor  riches,  "^p^  Dn^  '^??'*n^'3 — this  answers  to  the  present 
passage :  pn  signifies  a  portion  measured  out,  as  Jarchi  on  Gen. 
47:  22  explains  it.  Syramachus  translates  diana  haptj.  Cham- 
berlain in  his  Hebrew  version  of  the  Lord*s  prayer  and  the 
London  Hebrew  translator  of  the  N.  T.  have  rendered  these 
words  «g^  nh^ .  James  c.  2: 16  has  the  expression  to  /nirij- 
if&a  TOV  aoffAUTog^  whkh  the  Syriac  translates  as  in  the  passage 
before  us.     Finally,  we  may  compare  also  1  Tim.  6:  8.  Heb. 

^  Conapwe  e.  g.  iju^mpotukg  BMNrti  addidua,  ^^ntif^eto;— -acrOTding 
to  Buttmann  from  inl  ladt. 
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13:  5.  In  this  view  of  the  petition,  not  only  does  no  contra- 
diction arise  with  Matt.  6:  25,  but  the  passage  stands  in  the 
most  perfect  harmony  with  v.  34,  where  concern  for  the  present 
day  is  permitted.  Should  it  be  objected  that  in  verses  25  and 
31  all  concern  about  temporal  things  is  forbidden,  and  that  in 
V.  33  it  is  simply  said  that  temporal  things  shall  be  added  unto 
us,  we  may  first  appeal  to  v.  34,  where  the  igiuTOv  xri  ^V^V? 
12  Hania  avTTjg  shows  that  the  preceding  declarations  are  not  to 
be  taken  quite  in  an  absolute  sense,  and  next  we  may  urge  the 
ngmov  in  v.  33  which  shows  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 
sought  only  before  every  thing  else,  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
concern  about  temporal  things.  It  is  moreover  by  our  inter- 
pretation only,  that  its  just  right  is  allowed  to  atjfiegov.  This 
word,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  not  identical  with  the 
TO  xad^  fiiiigap  of  Luke.  If  the  ancient  Latin  Vulgate  has  here 
translated  quotidianus,  it  was  not  because  it  so  understood  the 
meaning  of  aiifiegov ;  it  certainly  renders  this  word  on  the  con- 
trary, by  hodie  ;  neither  was  it,  as  many  suppose,  with  reference 
to  the  passage  in  Luke,  but  it  translates  rather  with  reference 
to  the  sense,  just  as  Chrys.,  Suidas,  and  others  explain  the 
word  also  by  ifffintgoQj  with  reference  to  the  sense.  The  trans- 
lations of  Beza  and  of  Castellio :  panis  cibarius  and  ^ctus  ali- 
mentarius  are  therefore  to  be  preferred,  although  we  should 
rather  choose  the  word  sufficiens.  The  a-nf^egov  fully  describes 
the  disposition  of  mind  proper  for  the  suppliant,  who  permits  his 
thoughts  to  descend  only  for  a  moment  as  Chrysostom  rightly 
explains  it :  ovx  eig  noivv  etmv  agl^fiov  aiuJp  i9CiXiva&t]fiiP, 
aXXa  Tov  agxov  ornAigov  i^fiiv  agxoviftafiovov,  <'  for  who  knows," 
he  adds,  "whether  thou  wilt  be  still  alive  on  the  morrow?" 
"  This  particular  limitation  of  time,"  says  Isidorus,  "  transports 
us  to  the  summit  of  wisdom." 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  notice  the  interpretations  of 
those,  who  consider  the  petition  as  referring  to  spirittial  bread. 
Before  proceeding  to  this,  however,  we  may  add  one  more  in- 
terpretation, which  was  first  proposed  by  Steck  in  an  essay  in 
the  Tempe  Heb.  (Tie.  1741)  T.  V.  fa^.  4.  then  by  Lambert 
Bos  and  Alberti ;  and  which  strikes  out  into  an  entirely  new 
path.  *Ovala  is  taken  in  the  usual  signification,  opes,  peculium  : 
iniovoiog  means  that  which  constitutes  a  part  of  one's  own 
property ;  believers  have  become  the  children  of  God,  they 
pray  therefore  for  the  necessaries  of  this  life,  for  that  whick 
now  reverts  to  them  as  their  property.    Alberti  compares  Luke 
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15:  12. — niteg,  dog  fio^  to  inifialXov  fiigog  ttig  oualag — an  in- 
genious interpretation,  to  which,  passing  by  other  objections,  we 
need  only  reply  by  asking,  what  authorizes  us  then  to  consider 
the  goods  of  the  body  in  particular  as  the  property  of  the  chil- 
dren of  God  ?  Are  not  these,  on  the  contr$u*y,  the  peculium  of 
all  men,  on  the  simple  ground  of  their  being  creatures;  nay,  ac- 
cording to  c.  6:  26  even  of  the  irrational  creation  ?  Is  not  di- 
rectly the  opposite  view  given  in  Luke  16:  11, 12,  where  the 
goods  of  the  body  are  called  ra  dXXoigta,^  but  those  of  the 
spirit,  TO  vfiiziQov  and  to  dXti&ivov}  Albert!  seems  himself  to 
have  felt  this  difficulty,  from  the  following  remark :  petunt,  ut 
tamquam  benignus  paterfamilias  hoc  peculium  filiis  concedat  et 
spiritu  alibus  bonis  tamquam  vero  suo  patrimonio  adjiciat. 
Whence  it  would  appear,  that  he  balanced  between  his  own  m- 
terpretation  and  that  of  Calov  mentioned  above :  id  quod  ac- 
cedit,  superadditur  veris  bonis ;  thus  this  interpretation  would 
belong  to  the  class  which  takes  oi)o/a  in  the  spiritual  sense. 
The  interpretation  of  Steck  is  still  more  peculiar :  "  that  which 
is  added  to  our  patrimony,"  i.  e.  which  we  have  earned  by  our 
labour  ;  hence  an  admonition  to  personal  exertion,  with  which 
he  compares  2  Thess.  3:  12. 

That  the  words  of  the  prayer  have  been  understood  in  a  spir- 
itual sense  can  occasion  no  surprise  when  we  consider  how  fre- 
quently the  figurative  language  of  scripture  compares  spiritual 
blessings  with  meat  and  drink,  comp.  John  6:  33—35.  Heb.  6: 
4,  5  ff.  Indeed  the  more  special  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper 
was  obviously  suggested  by  John  6:  51,  53 — 55.  The  passage 
was  early  explained  by  Orieen  with  allusion  to  John  6,  as  refer- 
ring to  the  uQtog  i^  ovgavov  xatdpag,  which  became  converted 
into  the  ovaia  of  the  spirit,  as  the  corporeal  bread  mto  the  ovcla 
of  the  body.^  The  words  are  explained  in  like  manner,  as  re- 
ferring to  spiritual  food,  by  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem, Athanasius,  Isidorus  Pelusiota,  Ambrosius,  Augustin, 
Jerome,  Beda,  Mascinus  Turinensis,  Cassianus,  Anselm,  Eras- 

'  Compare  the  excellent  exposition  of  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p. 
€05.  to  what  extent  the  external  goods  of  the  Christian  are  to  be 
called  oUoT^Mi,  and  how  for  again  they  may  be  his  own. 

'  Other  paasagee  of  Scripture  also,  which  speak  of  bodily  nourish- 
ment, be  explains  as  referring  to  spiritual  food.  Thus  Ps.  65:  10, 
^oifuurag  t.  t^o^y;!'  avt&v,  he  understands  of  the  tqoq^ti  itytvfMiTix^^ 
which  is  prepared  in  Christ  nqo  xaiapol^g  *6ir(Aov,  vid.  Corder.  ca- 
tena in  Ps.  T.  II.  270. 
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mus,  Legerus,  Beliarmin,  Liuther  (in  the  two  expositions  of  the 
Lord's  prayer  of  1518— otherwise  in  the  catechisms),  Zwin- 
gle,'  Henr.  Majus,  Peter  Zorn  (vindicis  pro  perpetua  veteris 
ecclesiae  traditione  de  Christo  pane  imovaic^  in  Opusc.  sacr. 
1.),*  and  in  modern  times  by  Pfannkuche  and  Obhausen.^ 
The  passages  which  relate  to  this  point  are  enumerated  in  Suicer, 
Observat.  p.  248,  and  in  the  Thesaurus  eccles.  p.  1173,  and 
still  more  completely  in  Pfeiffer's  Thesaur.  Theol.  Philol.  T, 
II.  p.  120.  We  have  comprehended  all  these  expositions  to- 
gether, although  there  is  again  a  difference  of  opinion  among 
them  in  the  particular  mode  of  explaining  the  passage.  Some 
of  them,  for  instance,  admit  that  in  connexion  with  the  refer- 
ence to  corporeal  bread  there  is  also  an  allusion  to  spiritual  f 
many  understand  by  the  spiritual  bread  only  the  doctrina  Christi, 
the  verbura  Dei ;  many,  the  spiritual  influence  of  Christ ;  many 
suppose  the  passage  re^rs  at  the  same  time,  and  many  that  it  refers 
exclusively  to  the  Lord's  supper.  The  reference  to  the  spiritual 
food  of  Christ  generally,  and  particularly  to  the  Lord's  supper,  we 
find  already  in  Tertuliian,  and  Cyprian ;  whether  it  is  also  found 
in  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem,  has  been  considered  doubtful,  but  in  all 
probability  this  is  the  case  fs.  Touttee  ad  catech.  23.  Mystag. 
5).     In  his  work  upon  the  sermon  on  the  Mount,  Augustin  still 

^  Zwingfe  says :  In  the  Greek  it  is  supersubstantiaL  For  Qod 
truly  Dourislics  and  sustains  our  substance,  and  that  too  with  true  and 
substantial  food.  Yet  we  pray  the  Lord  nevertheless  in  this  petition 
for  tbe  necessaries  of  life.  For  bread  with  the  Hebrews  means  every 
species  of  food.  He  who  feeds  the  soul,  bow  should  he  not  also  feed 
tbe  body  ? 

^  The  rigid  Lutherans  shuddered  at  this  as  an  heretical  interpreta- 
tion. To  a  citizen  of  Wittenberg,  who  expounded  the  fourth  petition 
as  referring  to.  spiritual  bread,  tbe  akernative  was  proposed  either  im- 
mediately to  renounce  this  errour,  or  to  leave  the  city.  The  Witten- 
berg Professor  Wernsdorf  appeared  as  the  antagonist  of  Mains  in 
Giessen,  und  of  Zorn.  Comp.  Spener's  theol.  Bedenken.  L  s.  144. 
and  Walch  Religionstreitigkeiten  in  der  luth.  Kircbe.  Tb.  V.  11 67. 

3  Ulfilas  has :  hlaif  unsiarana  sinteinan,  our  ever-enduring  bread — 
did  he  understand  this  of  spiritual  bread  ? 

^  Thus  the  Greek  glossators,  who  borrowed  from  their  fathers  the 
reference  of  the  petition  to  corporeal  nourishm^ent,  aflerwards  added 
tbe  reference  to  the  spiritual.  Theophylact  and  Euthymius  interpret 
it,  in  an  additional  clause,  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
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rejects  the  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper ;  in  the  sermon^  on 
the  Lord's  prayer  (Tom.  V.  Bened.  p.  234.)  he  makes  the 
panis  quotidianus  refer  at  the  same  time  1.  to  corporeal  bread, 
2.  to  the  food  by  the  word  of  Christ,  3.  to  that  by  the  sacra- 
ment That  this  reference  to  the  Lord's  supper  should  con- 
tinually become  more  general,  is  easily  conceivable.  The  fact 
is  explained  from  the  constantly  increasing  veneration  of  the 
sacrament ;  in  consequence  of  which  it  also  received  appella- 
tions, which  readily  su^ested  the  petition  in  the  Lord's  pray- 
er :  0  ugtog  a/«o$,  S^tog  Cm^g^  evXoy^<>^lc,  Ugotyyovfiivog  (v. 
Casaubonus,  Exercit.  Anti-Baron.  XVi.  c.  39.)  The  un- 
commonness  of  the  word  iiuovaiog^  naturally  favoured  among 
the  Orientab  every  mystical  interpretation ;  but  even  this  plain 
quotidianus  of  the  Latin  version,  though  properly  it  did  not  fa- 
vour the  reference  of  the  petition  to  the  Lord's  supper,  yet 
served  to  encourage  that  view,  as  the  daily  participation  in  this 
ordinance  as  a  standing  custom  in  the  Western  church  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustin.  And  although  in  modem  times  the 
occidental  interpreters  of  the  catholic  Church  continue  to  bal- 
ance between  the  reference  to  spiritual  food  generally,  and  the 
reference  to  the  sacrament,  yet  the  latter  is  the  prevaifingview, 
and  is  also  exhibited  as  the  first  in  the  glossa  ordinaria.^ 

We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  arguments  in  favour  of,  and 
against,  tiib  interpretation.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  notice 
two  modifications  of  the  opinion;  a  number  of  the  Greek  fa-, 
thers,  for  instance,  derive  die  word  from  inupai,  and  under- 
stand by  it  the  agrog  xov  amvog  fiiXXoptog,  that  heavenly  bread 
which  is  the  portion  of  believers  in  the  future  life,  comp.  Luke 
14:  15,  but  which  may  also  be  communicated  to  them  even  in 
the  present  world.  Origen  himself  mentions  this  interpretation 
in  speaking  of  the  etymology  of  the  word  from  uvm^  and  rejects 
it,  yet  without  presenting  his  reasons.  So  too  the  translations 
of  Upper  and  ot  Lower  Egypt — ^from  a  predilection  for  the 
mystical — ^have  crastinus  and  venturus  (see  tiic  latter  in  the 
work  of  Cramer,  Beitriige,  etc.  Th.  UL  p.  61.)  Next,  this 
view  appears  in  the  writings  of  Athanasius,  Damascenus,  Pseu- 
do-Ambrosius  and  others,  whose  remarks  may  be  found  coUect- 

^  He  gives  as  his  reason,  that  the  Lord's  ])rayer  could  not  otherwise 
be  offered  in  the  eVeuiog. 

'  Panis  corpus  ChrtsU  est,  ut  verbuiii  Dei,  vel  ipse  Deus,  quo  qtio- 
tidie  egemus. 

Vol.  V.  No.  17.  30 
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ed  in  Suicer  and  Pfeififer.  The  word  is  understood  in  the  same 
sense  bj  Pfannkuche,  who  moreover  takes  particular  notice  of 
the  fact,  that  in  the  cabbalistic  use  of  language  nli73  forms  the 
antithesis  to  aiaiif  ovtog ;  Augustin  also  had  understood  hodie 
as  referring  to  the  present  life  (in  hac  teraporali  vita).  Aside 
from  the  general  reasons  against  such  a  construction  of  the  pe- 
tition, we  may  mention  as  a  particular  objection  to  it  the  intol- 
erable antithesis,  in  which,  in  this  case,  aiifngov  would  stand 
with  the  ttptog  tov  tinovtog  %q6pov  or  amvog.  Should  we  even 
concede,  that  6  igiog  6  iiiXXtav  might,  without  further  modi6ca- 
tion,  signify :  the  heavenly  bread  of  the  future  world,— a  sense 
in  support  of  which,  however,  no  example  can  be  adduced  from 
the  usus  loquendi  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  yet  by  the  bread  of 
the  future  world  it  would  here  be  necessary  to  understand  that 
particular  blessedness  which  is  not  to  be  enjoyed  while  we  are 
m  the  present  life.  How  then  can  it  be  given  to  us  here  and  that 
too  every  day  ?  Is  it  said,  o  ugrog  6  fiUXoiv  is  simply  the  pow- 
er and  spirit  of  Christ,  in  which  the  kingdom  of  God  comes  to 
us  daily  ?  We  must  deny  that  Sgrog  /AiXXoDv  can  have  ibis  sig^ 
nification.  The  phrase  in  this  case  would  stand,  as  in  John, 
Sgrog  ix  r.  ovgavov,  or  as  in  Paul,  I  Cor,  10:  4,  figojfia  ixvivfia- 
jIxov, 

According  to  the  other  etymology,  the  word  is  compounded 
with  ovaia,  and  the  question  arises,  how  the  inl  in  this  com- 
pound is  to  be  understood.  It  is  well  known  that  Jerome  first 
translated  it  supersubstantialis,^  in  which  he  is  followed  by  the 
Grerman  version  of  Emser.^  But  it  is  evident  that  in  this  case 
the  preposition  Jtt*^  should  have  stood  in  the  place  of  /tii,  just 
as  we  find  the  adjective  vnegovaiog  in  the  mystic,  speculative 
sense  in  Dionysius  Areopagita  (s.  e.  q.  de  div.  nomm.  c.  XI.  ^ 

^  In  coQsultiog  Jerome,  the  passage  in  his  Com.  upon  Titus  2 :  12. 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  where  he  8|)eak9  a  great  deal  more  at' 
large  respecting  iniomiog and  nsQiovaiog  tljan  iu  the  Com.  on  Matthew, 
adduces  the  passage  John  G :  5,  and  mentions,  moreover,  that  ''some 
suppose  it  is  the  bread,  which  is,  super  oinues  olaiagy  In  the  Com. 
on  Matthew,  he  also  remarks,  that  others  prefer,  *'  in  accordance  with 
Tim.  6 :  8.  to  consider  the  passage  as  referring  simply  to  bodily  nour- 
ishment." 

^  Emser :  ^*  das  uberselbstandige  Brod."  Luther  also  in  the  expo- 
sition of  1518  gives  the  three  translations:  uberweseotlicb, auserwUhlt, 
Morgenbrote  (panis  crastinus)  and  would  combine  the  sense  of  all  the 
three. 
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6.)  and  in  the  scholia  of  Maximus.  If  the  appeal  is  made,  as  it 
has  been  done,  to  inikoyog  and  to  inifitrgop^  which  is  yet  equi- 
valent to  vneQfiiTQov,  it  would  be  a  mistake,  for  ini  here  also 
signifies  only  what  has  been  added  to  the  just  measure.  In 
taking  the  word  therefore  in  the  spiritual  sense,  ini  can  only  be 
explained  as  b  the  other  case  when  the  word  is  understood  in 
the  corporeal  sense :  '<  that  which  is  serviceable  and  necessary 
to  the  existence,  i.  e.  to  the  true  existence."  Thus  Orisen  has 
explained  it,  and  in  like  manner  Cyrill  of  Jerusalem  :  o  imoo- 
a^og  avtl  rov,  im  r.  ovolct¥  t.  ytv^vg  xuTaraaaofi^pog,  Olshau- 
sen  has  not  entered  into  a  minute  examination  of  the  grammat- 
ical import  of  the  word.  If  the  grammatical  exposition  of  its 
sense  which  has  already  been  given  is  admitted  to  be  just  in 
case  the  passage  is  understood  of  corporeal  bread,  it  must  also 
be  allowed  to  be  admissible  in  that  view  of  the  passage  which  is 
now  under  consideration.  We  proceed  now  to  inquire  into  the 
grounds  upon  which  this  spiritual  interpretation  is  founded; 
and  shall  exhibit  the  arguments  which  have  lately  been  pre- 
sented by  Olshausen.  1 .  The  entire  prayer  is  composed  only 
of  spiritual  requests.  We  reply  by  repeating  what  has  often 
been  said,  we  should  expect,  for  this  very  reason,  that  the 
prayer  would  certainly  contain  a  petition  referring  to  our  earth- 
ly wants.  If  this  prayer  is  a  complete  form,  in  which,  as  was 
^ early  remarked  by  Chrysostom  and  Augustin,  all  the  desires  of 
our  heart  should  ascend,  then  provided  it  is  suitable  for  Chris- 
tians to  pray  at  all  for  earthly  things,  the  prayer  must  contain  a 
petition  which  takes  also  into  view  their  earthly  wants.  But 
godliness  has  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come,  1  Tim.  4:  8 ;  Paul  bids  Christians  pray 
for  all  that  are  in  authority,  that  we  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peace- 
able life,  1  Tim.  2:  2,  in  which  the  wish  is  expressed  for  a 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  daily  necessaries  of  life  :  Christians, 
according  to  Paul's  direction,  should  labour,  that  they  may 
have  wherewith  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  something  also 
to  bestow  on  others,  Ephes.  4:28.  1  Thess.  4:11.  5:12.  2 
Thess.  3:  10,  12.  Now  if  such  labour  were  not  to  be  sancti- 
fied by  prayer,  the  consciousness  of  our  dependence  upon  God 
would  be  wanting  in  respect  to  the  greatest  part  of  our  present 
active  existence.  Prayer  for  earthly  things  is  therefore  essen- 
tially connected  with  industry,  in  order  that  industry  may  be 
sanctified,  and  that  man  may  acknowledge  his  dependence  aa 
God  in  reference  to  his  earthly  work  as  well  as  in  reference  to 
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his  spiritual.^  2.  Again  it  is  said  that  in  tlie  following  c.  6: 36, 
tfab  very  care  for  the  hody  is  thrown  into  the  back  ground  as 
relating  to  a  matter  of  subordinate  importance.  We  reply :  it 
is  also  made  to  take  the  same  subordinate  place  in  our  petition, 
first,  inasmuch  as  but  one  petition  has  reference  to  our  earthly 
concerns,  and  next,  because  only  so  much  is  prayed  for,  as  may 
serve  for  our  subsistence,  and  even  that  only  f<H'  the  present 
day  ;  as  Chrysostom  says,  aptav  i]uXivat¥  ahw  imovmov  ov 
Tgvg>ijp  aUa  rgoifi^v,  3.  The  word  iruovaiog  indicates  spir- 
itual food.  How  it  has  any  such  allusion  Olshausen  does  not 
inform  us.  'Ovala  means  simply  existence ;  and  there  is  no 
apparent  reason,  why  we  should  suppose  the  reference  is  to  the 

1  This  is  well  expressed  by  Luther,  where,  in  the  smaller  catechism 
he  says  in  reply  to  the  question,  what  is  that  ?  **  God  gives  their  daily 
bread  even  without  their  asking  for  it,  to  all  wicked  men :  but  we  ask 
in  this  prayer,  that  he  would  lead  us  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to  reeewe 
our  daily  bread  with  thankfulneas."  Spener  also,  theoL  Bedenk.  I. 
c.  1.  sect.  16,  decides  against  the  spiritual  view  of  the  petition,  and 
that  too,  particularly  **  because  it  is  essential  to  the  Christian  that  he 
sbonld  not  receive  the  temporal  blessings  of  providence  without  prayer 
and  thank ftilness."  Among  the  ancient  interpreters,  the  original  but 
often  spiritual  and  profound  author  of  the  opus  imperf.  in  Matth.  gives 
this  thought  peculiar  prominence.  He  remarks  that  the  prayer  does 
indeed  seem  unmeaning  iu  the  mouth  of  those,  whom  Goil  has  boun- 
tifully supplied  against  all  future  need,  and  answers  the  objection  thus : 
Ita  ergo  intelligendum  est,  quia  non  solum  ideo  oramus:  "panem 
nostrum  da  nobis,"  ut  habeamus,  quod  manducemus,  sed  ut,  quod 
manduceruus,  de  manu  Dei  accipiaraus.  Nam  habere  ad  manducan- 
dum,  commune  est  inter  justos  et  peccatores ;  frequenter  autera  et 
abundantius  peccatores  hal^nt,  quam  justi.  De  manu  autem  Dei  ac- 
cipere  panem  non  est  commune,  sed  tantum  sanctorum.  Praeparare 
ergo  non  vetant  haec  verba,  tamen  cum  peccato  praeparare  vetant 
Nam  qui  cum  justitia  praeparat,  illi  Deus  dat  panem,  quern  mandueat ; 
qui  autem  cum  peccato,  illi  non  dat  Deus  sed  diabolus.  Nam  omnia 
quidem  a  Deo  creantur,  non  tamen  Deo  omnia  subministrantur.  Vel 
iotelligendum  est  ita,  ut,  dum  a  Deo  damr,  sanctificatus  accipiatur :  et 
^eo  non  dixit:  panem  quQjtidianum  da  nobis  hodie,  sed  addidit: 
Nostrum,  id  est,  quern  habemus  jam  praeparatum  apud  nos,  ilium  da 
nobis,  ut,  dum  a  te  datur  sanctificetur.  Ut  puta,  si  laicu^  ofieret  sa- 
cerdoti  panem  ut  sacerdos  accipiens  sanctificet,  et  porrigat  ei :  quod 
enim  panis  est,  offerentis  est :  quod  autem  sanctificatus  est,  henefi- 
eium  est  sacerdotis. — Chrysostom  on  the  last  verse  of  the  6th  chap, 
makes  remarks  somewhat  of  the  same  kind.^  Comp.  Basiliua  Rev. 
hrev.  Interr.  252. 
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spiritual  rather  than  to  the  corporeal  existence.  Origen  distin- 
guishes in  an  acute  and  sensible  manner  the  twofold  reference 
of  ovola  to  the  corporeal  and  spiritual  being,  and  grounds  his 
assertion  that  ovoia  in  the  present  case  denotes  the  corporeal 
existence,  only  upon  the  fact — ^which  he  takes  for  granted — 
that  the  bread  is  spiritual. — A  more  important  argument,  per^ 
haps,  would  be  this  :  If  the  petition  were  only  a  request  for  the 
competent  supply  of  our  wants,  why  employ  a  word  of  so  unu- 
sual a  form  ?  We  have  already  explained  that  we  suppose  the 
word  to  be  formed  after  the  analogy  of  rngtovoiog^  and  this  sup- 
position is  sufficient  to  explain  the  uncommonness  of  the  form. 

We  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  that  the  Evangelists  or 
Christ  would  have  employed  simply  v  ovala  to  designate  the 
true  existence,  without  more  distinctly  defining  the  meaning  by 
some  word  like  aXtj^ipog,  What  term  would  it  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  Christ  to  use,  in  order  to  express  without  further 
addition  the  spiritual  being  or  existence  ?  Perhaps  the  same 
Greek  word  which  we  find  in  the  Rabbbic  and  Syriac  fit^p^  N , 

U^of  ?  Is  the  word  of  so  high  antiquity  among  the  Rabbins 
and  Syrians  ?  ^  But  even  if  it  were,  who  could  have  understood 
it  without  further  addition,  as  it  far  more  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Rabbinic  in  the  sense  of  opes  and  even  of  ager^  (s.  Buxtorf, 
Lex.  Tahn.  s^  h.  v.)  ?  Or  did  Christ  say  n;i!i^  -^3  or  "^r^ 
nn'nnb  ?  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  understand  this  of 
spiritual  being  without  some  furtner  addition.  And  to  what 
purpose  would  have  been  these  unusual  expressions,  departing 
so  widely  from  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  when  so  mam 
other  terms  for  this  idea  lay  near  at  handy  and  were  universal- 
ly cuiTcnt  ?  This  notion  is  expressed  every  where  else  in  the 
New  Testament,  by  dXij'&ivog,  npivfiatittog  (1  Cor.  10:3,  4), 
ovgawiog. — ^But  if  Christ  spoke  of  corporeal  bread,  he  might 
have  made  use  of  the  following  expressions:  ts^^pb  '^'s^  ^*rs 
^rQOanfib,  ^agtj  ^i:p.  We  might  also,  perhaps,  sunpose 
^y^Wi  tU}^* ,  whiciti  is  tlie  rendering  in  the  Heb.  version  of  Miin- 
ster — wluch,  however,  we  do  not  approve.  Viewed  in  this  light 
also,  the  reference  to  corporeal  bread  recommends  itself  as  the 
most  satisfactory. 

^  James  of  Edessa  (at  the  close  of  the  7tb  century)  remarks,  that 

the  Syrians  first  Introduced  the  Greek  word  iAfSOOJ  into  their  Ian* 

gttage  about  a  hundred  years  before  his  time.  Ansemani,  Bibl.  Orient 
I.  479. 
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Respecting  apio^  we  need  only  remark,  that  like  tsh^  it  is 
used  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  broader  sense,  e.  g.  2  Tbess. 
3: 12,  in  which  sense  also  it  afterwards  passed  over  into  the  la- 
ter Greek:  comp.  e.  g.  igzop  fisfiagtjiififop  ia&Uip  s.  Du 
Cange  Gloss.  Graec.  med.  s.  h.  v.  The  modem  Greeks  em- 
ploy^ tffwfii  with  the  same  general  meaning.  From  the  append- 
ed nfA^v  some  have  attempted  to  draw  an  ai^ument  in  favour 
of  the  spiritual,  others  in  favour  of  the  literal  interpretation.  No 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  it  either  way,  it  signiBes  the 
bread  which  we  need,  which  b  intended  for  us.  Euth.  a()toy 
di  lifiHy  limp,  ivti  rotJ,  tov  dv '  riiiag  yivOfuvov. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

Critical   Notices. 

1. — A  Commentary  on  the  book  of  Psalms;  on  a  plan  embra' 
cing  the  Hebrew  text^  with  a  new  literal  version.  By 
George  Btishy  Prof.  ofHeb.  and  Orient,  Lit.  in  the  Acw- 
York  City  University.  New-York,  Leavitt,  Lord  k,  Co. 
1834.  pp.  80. 

This  Commentary  is  designed  to  be  published  in  Numbers, 
at  intervals  of  about  three  months.  The  whole  work  will 
probably  be  embraced  in  ten  or  twelve  numbers.  As  most 
of  the  Psalms  have  no  special  connection  with  each  other,  a 
periodical  issue  was  thought  to  be  preferable  to  a  delay  of  two 
or  three  years  in  publishing  the  entire  work.  The  first  num- 
ber includes  the  preface ;  an  introduction,  (in  which  are  con- 
sidered the  general  title  of  die  Psalms,  the  coUection  and  arrange- 
ment, the  titles  and  authors,  musical  accompaniments,  poetical 
characteristics,  the  subject  of  imprecations,  principles  of  interpre- 
tation, list  of  the  most  important  critical  works  on  the  Psalms) ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  first  three  psalms,  with  a  commentary. 
The  introductory  matter  occupies  twenty-four  pages.  Clear 
exposition  is  the  paramount  purpose  of  the  author.    Though  he 
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has  the  benefit  of  scholars  especially  in  view,  yet  the  intelligent 
reader,  who  simply  understands  English,  it  is  supposed,  may 
derive  essential  advantage  from  the  work.  In  the  literal  ver- 
sion appended  to  the  original  text,  the  words  of  the  established 
translation  have  been  always  retained  whenever  they  appeared 
to  be  the  most  suitable;  no  departures  being  madie  from  it 
with  a  view  to  greater  elegance  or  euphony.  The  notes  are 
designed  principally  to  elucidate  the  force,  import  and  perti- 
nency of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  original,  by  the  citation 
of  parallel  instances,  and  to  throw  light  upon  the  images  and 
allusions  of  the  sacred  writers  by  reference  to  the  customs, 
manners,  laws,  geography,  etc.  of  the  east.  • 

It  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  give  any  decided  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  a  commentary  on  one  hundred  and  fifty 
psalms,  when  a  tithe  only  is  published.  We  shall,  therefore, 
mainly  confine  ourselves  to  the  correction  of  a  few  errours. 
On  p.  19,  3d  line,  eorum  is  prmted  corum;  p.  21,  dth  line, 
the  word  be  is  omitted ;  p.  26,  Ps.  1: 1,  the  word  0*^2^  is  omit- 
ted \  p.  49, 3d  verse  of  the  second  Ps.  the  simple  Sheva  is  want- 
ing under  the  first  letter  of  the  first  word ;  same  page,  7th  line 
from  the  bottom,  the  final  Hholem  is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew 
word  there  quoted.  Last  line  of  page  54,  reference  is  to  Ps. 
72  :  6,  instead  of  22 :  6 ;  p.  59,  6th  line  firom  the  bottom,  the 
word  n2nt5  is  printed  Ji»n« ;  p.  65,  6th  line  from"  the  bottom, 
yn  is  printed  to  ;  p.  75.  second  line  of  the  notes,  remem&mn^  is 
substituted  for  reminding.  Middle  of  p.  78,  Chenaanah  is  prin- 
ted Cbenaniah,  and  Micaiah  is  printed  Micah.  In  many  cases, 
the  letters  in  a  Hebrew  word  are  not  separated  by  equal  spaces, 
especially  where  the  vowel  Hholem  occurs.  The  oversight 
gives  to  one  word  the  appearance  of  two.  The  Greek  words 
should  have  the  usual  accents.  The  insertion  of  them  is  cer- 
t^nly  desirable,  for  the  sake  of  conforming  to  general  usage, 
if  for  no  other  reason.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  use  of 
the  words  overladens  p.  20,  distressers  p.  70,  leaguring  p.  77. 
We  are  aware  that  the  above  criticisms  are  minute,  and  do  not 
afi^t  at  all  the  general  merits  of  the  commentary,  yet  they  are 
not  unimportant.  Every  author  and  publisher,  particularly  of 
works  of  thfs  sort,  ought  to  aim  at  entire  accuracy.  The  proof- 
reader should  look  well  to  his  calling.  The  mechanical  exe- 
cution in  genera],  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  neat  and  highly  re- 
spectable. 

In  regard  to  the  imprecations  in  the  Psahns,  Prof. ,  Bush 
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eomes  to  the  following  conclusions.  <*  They  are  the  prompt- 
ings of  the  Spirit  of  inspiration  under  the  influence  of  which 
the  Psalmist  wrote.  In  other  words,  they  are  the  efiect  of  a 
strong  prophetic  impulse,  leading  him  to  denounce  the  just 
awards  of  heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  anoin- 
ted. Considered  in  this  aspect,  they  are  to  be  classed  with  the 
prophetic  curse  of  Noah  uttered  against  the  posterity  of  Ham. 
Itb  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  David  was  raised  to  the  throne 
by  the  special  designation  of  heaven ;  HtM  in  the  admini8tra-> 
tion  of  the  government  of  Israel,  he  did  in  part  represent  the 
person  of  Jehovah  himself;  and  consequently  that  the  ene- 
mies of  David  were  the  enemies  of  God.  David,  also,  in  the 
Psalms,  often  speaks  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah.  Many  of 
the  severest  denunciations  which  flowed  from  his  pen  are  to  be 
regarded  as  in  fact  directed  in  the  name  of  Christ,  against  the 
bold  impugners  and  rejecters  of  the  gospel. 

On  anoUier  most  important  subject,  Prof.  Bush  thus  expres-- 
ses  himself: 

Of  modern  expositors  a  large  proportion,  it  is  well  known,  have 
employed  much  ingenuity  and  learning  in  the  attempt  to  find  the 
immediate  subject  of  every  Psalm  either  in  the  prominent  events  of 
David's  life,  or  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation.  But  the  point 
to  be  settled  is,  whether  in  doing  this  the  interpreter  satisfies  all  the 
requirements  of  his  task.  Is  there  not,  in  many  cases,  superadded 
to  the  primary  and  literal  sense^  another  and  higher  scope,  a  mystical 
or  spiritual  purport,  which  it  is  his  province  to  unfold  7  And  if  so, 
by  what  rules  of  hermeneutics  is  he  to  be  guided  in  determining 
when  such  a  purport  exists,  and  what  it  is  ? 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  main  design  to  enter  into  the 
intricacies  of  this  subject,  in  all  its  bearings,  and  we  shall  there- 
fore simply  observe  in  relation  to  the  Psalms,  that  although  in 
many  of  them  none  but  a  historical  sense  can  be  detected,  yet  in 
others  it  can  be  as  little  doubted  that  an  ulterionr  and^piritud  mean* 
ing  is  involved.  David,  as  the  author  of  manv  of  the  Psalms,  is 
expressly  denominated  in  the  New  Testament  a  prophet,'  that  is 
to  say,  his  Psalms  have  a  prophetical  scope ;  the  spirit  of  inspira- 
tion, under  the  influence  of  which  he  wrote,  having  grafted  upon 
the  letter  of  his  effusions  an  interiour  sense,  of  which  he  himself,  it 
may  be,  was  but  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aware.  But '  the  spirit 
of  prophecy,'  we  are  expressly  assured, '  is  the  testimony  of  Jesus ;' 
that  is,  this  is  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  person,  work,  and  ofiices  of  Jesus ;  its 
ultimate  scope  is  to  do  honour  to  him ;  to  make  him  known  as  the 
grand  central  object  of  all  revelation. 
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AdmittiDg  then  the  general  principle  of  e  prophetic  and  spirit- 
ual interpreution  of  many  of  the  Psalms,  it  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceded that  we  cannot  arbitrarily  assume  its  application ;  this  must 
be  governed  by  the  evidence  peculiar  to  each  particular  instance ; 
and  the  principles  of  such  evidence  may  be  expressed  in  the  two 
following  rules ;— (1)  That  the  sense  resulting  from  a  cautious  and 
critical  explication  of  the  terms  of  the  passage,  and  an  impartial 
construction  of  the  whole  sentence  according  to  the  known  usage 
of  the  language  and  the  writer,  must  be  such  as  naturally  and 
joatly  to  refer  to  the  Messiah,  and  such  as  cannot  without  violence 
be  applied  to  any  other  subject.  (2)  That  the  sense  assumed  be 
such  as  is  either  positively  affirmed  or  manifestly  implied  by  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  in  their  citations  from  the  old. 

We  have,  accordingly,  been  guided  principally  by  these  canons 
ui  our  interpretation  of  such  of  the  Psalms  as  seemed  to  require 
their  application.  Of  this  a  very  adequate  example  occurs  in  the 
preface  and  notes  to  the  second  Psalm.  Although  by  no  means 
disposed  to  adopt  the  pofydunamic  hypothesis  of  Cocceius  and 
other  spiritaalizing  interpreters,  yet  on  die  other  hand  we  are  equally 
averse  to  that  jejune  and  frigid  theory  of  exposition  which  sees 
nothing  beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  Psalmist 

We  have  only  to  remark  that  the  utmost  caution  will  be  re- 
quired in  affixing  a  Messiannic  intrepretation  to  a  Psalm,  when 
such  interpretation  is  not  affirmed  nor  implied  by  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  in  their  citations  from  the  Old.  FoQow- 
ing  bishop  Horsley's  rule,  ^^  that  there  is  not  a  page  of  this 
book  of  rsalms  in  which  the  pious  reader  will  not  find  his  Sa- 
viour, if  he  reads  with  a  view  of  finding  him,"  we  should  be 
led  at  once  into  the  wildest  notions  of  the  spiritualizing  interpre- 
ters. On  this  subject,  we  prefer  to  stand  on  firm  ground, 
though  our  limits  be  greatly  narrowed,  rather  than  float  on  a 
sea  of  conjecture. 

We  will  only  say  further  that  Prof.  Bush's  object  is  worthy 
of  all  encouragement,  and  we  cannot  but  wish  him  the  most 
ample  success.     His  ability  is  undoubted. 

2. — nic  Writings  of  Oeorge  Washington  ;  being  his  Corres- 
pondence^ Addresses^  Messages^  and  other  Papers^  official 
and  private.  Selected  ana  published  from  the  ori^nal 
manuscripts  ;  with  a  Life  of  the  Author^  notes  and  tllus' 
trations.  By  Jared  Sharks.  Vols.  IV.  and  V.  Bos- 
ton :  Russell,  Odiorne  &  Metcalf,  and  Hilliard,  Gray  b  Co. 
*  1834.  pp.  560,  558. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  is  to  contain  the  me- 
VoL.  V.  No.  17.  31 
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moir  of  general  Washington,  is  not  yet  published,  l^ie  sec^ 
ond  and  third  volumes,  a  review  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  American  Quarterly  Observer,  contain 
the  correspondence  down  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston  in  1776  ; 
the  second  comprising  the  period  anteriour  to  the  revolution  5 
and  the  third  embracing  the  first  records  of  that  great  event* 
The  first 4etter  of  the  fourth  volume  is  dated  at  New-York,  Ju- 
ly 16,  1776,  and  the  last  in  New-Jersey,  July  84,  1777.  An 
appendix  exhibits  various  particulars  respecting  Washing- 
ton's intercourse  with  Lord  Howe,  the  capture  of  general 
Lee,  and  the  battle  of  Trenton.  The  fifth  volume  commences 
with  a  letter  to  general  Schuyler  in  the  July  before  the  battle 
of  Stillwater,  and  terminates  with  a  letter  to  governour  Trum- 
bull, JuJy  14,  1778.  The  appendix  includes  the  highly  in- 
teresting particulars  respecting  the  early  career  of  Lafay- 
ette, which  have  been  already  published  in  the  newspapers; 
details  of  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  and  Germantown ;  the 
storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton ;  all  the  impcMr- 
tant  correspondence  respecting  Conway's  cabal  so  called ;  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  etc.  Plans  of  the  important  battle-grounds, 
evidently  drawn  up  from  personal  inspection,  are  inserted.  Mr. 
Sparks's  extensive  researches  have  also  enabled  him  to  add 
many  illustrative  notes  of  great  value.  The  judgment  display- 
ed by  the  editor  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  papers 
is  only  equalled  by  his  indefatigable  investigations.  Remarka- 
ble impartiality  and  candour  are  also  exhibited  in  the  opinions 
which  are  incidentally  expressed  respecting  various  men  and 
things.  We  hope  that  a  most  liberal  patronage  will  be  given 
to  these  volumes.  They  will  be  in  the  first  rank  of  importance 
as  sources  of  American  history,  while  they  exhibit  the  transcen- 
dant  excellencies  of  Washington's  character  in  fresh  and  strik- 
ing points  of  view. 

3. — The  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  his  Son,  John  C. 
Hamilton.  Vol.  I.  New-York  :  Halsted  b  Voorhies.  1834. 
pp.  422. 

A  great  improvement' has  been  efiected  in  the  style  of  Amer- 
ican biography  whhin  thirty  years.  Barton's  Life  of  Ritten- 
house,  some  of  the  lives  in  the  Memoirs  of  th^  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  other  volumes,  which  might 
be  named,  written  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  display  an  af- 
fected taste  and  a  vicious  style.     Many  words  are  employed. 
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wbiob  no  good  writer  would  for  a  moment  tolerate.  The  Life 
of  General  Hamilton,  if  not  absolutely  faultlesa  in  this  re- 
spect, is  written  with  uoeommon  purity  and  good  taste.  The 
words  are  English,  suid  are  well  chosen,  and  the  whole  style,  in 
which  the  volume  is  brought  out,  very  creditable  to  the  biogra- 
pher. The  first  volume  only  has  yet  appeared,  closing  with  a 
notice  of  the  appointment  of  Hamilton  as  a  delegate  to  Con- 
gress in  1782.  It  was  hastened  from  the  press,  in  consequence 
of  an  intimation  that  an  imperfect  and  unauthorized  memoir  of 
Hamilton  was  about  to  appear.  If  the  moral  tone  of  the  vol- 
ume were  higher,  we  should  rejoice.  On  the  lOili  page,  after 
mentioning  Hamilton's  early  devotional  habits,  the  biographer 
says,  '^  This  religious  temperament  is  strongly  contrasted  with 
the  bold  and  energetic  character  of  his  ambition,  but  they  may 
be  traced  to  the  same  source.^'  We  must  be  permitted  altogeth- 
er to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  If  it  has  truth  involved 
in  it,  the  language  is  certainly  very  unfortunate.  That  a  man's 
temperament  will  modify  his  religious  feelings  is  doubtless  true ; 
but  that  piety  and  emulation  are  identical  in  their  origin  is  very 
far  from  being  the  fact.  On  p.  1 63,  is  the  following  remark 
about  Samuel  Adams :  <^  This  spirit  of  indiscriminate  distrust 
darkened  all  his  counsels,  and  was  combmed  with  a  fanaticism, 
which  disregarded  experience  and  undervalued  human  agency." 
That  Samuel  Adams  was  a  fanatic  will  be  a  startling  assertion 
to  most  of  our  readers.  The  whole  course  of  his  life  was  not 
more  signalized  for  reliance  on  Providence,  than  it  was  for  the 
most  indefatigable  labours.  He  had  imbibed  errours,  doubtless,  in 
regard  to  the  theory  of  government,  and  strong  prejudices  in 
respect  to  some  distinguished  men ;  but  for  ardent  love  of  his 
country,  and  the  most  inflexible  integrity,  very  few  men  if 
any  equalled  him,  at  a  time  when  great  and  good  men  were 
not  rare.  In  the  efforts  which  were  made  by  Mifilin,  Conway, 
and  others,  to  elevate  Gates  at  the  expense  of  Washington's 
degradation,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  implicate  New- 
Ei^^iand,  nor  any  other  portion  of  the  country  in  mass,  as  the 
biographer  seems  to  think.  In  vindicating  the  character  and 
eminent  services  of  Schuyler,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  not  done  any 
thing  more  than  what  is  just.  Gates  carried  off  the  laureb  which 
Schuyler  had  won. 

On  the  graibral  spirit  and  character  of  the  memoir,  we  sliaU 
waive  all  rema^  till  the  aj^jearance  of  the  second  volume, 
which  we  hope  will  be  delayed  tHl  the  biographer  has  had  fiiU 
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time  to  exert  his  utmost  alnlitj.  In  some  respects  Alexander 
Hamikon  is  the  most  extraordinary  man,  who  has  appeared  in 
this  country.  His  services  in  establishing  our  government,  are 
clearly  second  only  to  those  of  Washington. 

4. — Medea,  a  Tragedy  of  Seneca.  Edited  by  Charles  Beck, 
Prof,  of  Latin  in  Harvard  University.  Cambridge :  Janies 
Munroe  b  Co.  1834.  pp.  67. 

The  principal  object  of  Mr  Beck,  in  preparing  the  Medea 
of  Seneca,  has  been  to  introduce  yoimger  students  to  a  kind 
of  Latin  poetry,  of  which  they  generally  know  but  little.  Other 
branches  of  Latin  poetry  are  well  provided  for  in  the  college 
course,  while  the  drama  is  almost  wholly  neglected.  Of  the 
ten  tragedies,  which  are  attributed  to  Seneca,  the  Medea  is  the 
only  one  which  is  certainly  known  to  have  been  his  produc- 
tion. The  text  is  that  of  the  edition  of  J.  Gronovius,  based  upon 
the  manuscript,  which  he  found  in  the  Florentine  library. 
Sixteen  pages  of  notes,  and  a  statement  of  the  different  kinds 
of  verse  found  in  the  Medea  are  appended. 

5. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Greek  Classic  Poets. 
Designed  principaUy  for  the  use  ofyouw  persons  at  school 
and  college.  By  Henry  Ndson  Coleridge^  Esq.  late  Fel- 
low of  £ing^s  College^  Cambridge  Part  I.  containing 
Qener(fl  Introduction^  and  Introduction  to  Homer.  Phila- 
delphia: Carey  &  Lea,  1831,  pp.  237. 

Though  this  book  was  republished  about  three  years  since, 
yet  the  tear  that  its  merits  have  not  been  appreciated,  induces  us 
at  this  late  day,  strongly  to  recommend  it  to  our  readers.  If 
they  have  the  spirit  of  scholars,  they  will  highly  relish  its  chaste 
enthusiasm  and  its  discriminating  touches.  The  author  pene- 
trates beyond  the  forms  and  syntax  of  the  language,  and  holds 
communion  with  the  sweet  and  invisible  spirit  of  Beauty  and 
Love  which  hovers  over  the  Homeric  page.  Besides  its  great 
merit  in  possessing  the  power  to  awaken  kindred  enthusiasm  in 
the  bosom  of  the  reader,  it  contains  many  sensible  observations 
and  sound  criticisms.  We  are  glad  that  Mr  Coleridge  is  yet 
in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  has  the  intention  to  pre- 
pare Introductions  to  all  the  Greek  classical  writers. 
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6.—^  €frafimar  cf  the  New  Teetement  Diahct.  By  M.  Stu- 
art, Prof,  of  Sacred  lAt.  Theol.  Sem,  Andover.  Ando- 
ver :  Gould  b  Newumn.  1834.  pp.  256. 

The  first  twenty-four  pages  of  this  grammar  are  taken  up 
with  the  preface  and  the  introduction,  in  which  are  given  some  ac- 
count of  the  Greek  Dialects  ;  also  of  the  controversy  between 
the  Purists  and  Hebraists,  the  two  parties  who  long  contended 
respecting  the  character  of  the  New  Testament  Greek.  This 
celebrated  controversy  is  now  redded  as  finally  settled.  The 
predominant  ingredient  of  the  New  Testament  idiom  is  the 
Attic  dialect,  wnile  its  subordinate  constituents  are  principally 
the  Macedonic  dialect,  mixed  with  Hebrew  idioms.  It  is 
sometimes  called  ihe  Hebrew  Gr-eek,  but  generally  the  Hel- 
lenistic dialect.  The  first  part  of  the  Grammar,  including 
eighteen  pages,  is  taken  up  with  the  subject  of  Letters  and 
their  changes.  It  is  necessarily  handled  in  a  brief  manner,  yet 
distinctly  and  satisfactorily.  The  second  part  treats  of  Gramat- 
ical  Forms  and  Flexions,  and  is  comprised  in  ninety-two  pages. 
The  reasons  for  the  insertion  of  the  forms  and  flexions  are  suf- 
ficiently obvious,  though  they  have  not  generally  been  retained 
in  the  New  Testament  grammars.  Particular  attention  has 
been  paid  by  the  author,  to  the  explanation  of  the  forms  and 
principles  of  the  Third  Declension,  and  to  the  nature  and  for- 
mation of  the  Tenses.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  occu- 
pied with  the  Synux.  Considerable  space  is  very  properly 
devoted  to  the  Article.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  grammar  translated  from  Winer  and  published  a 
few  years  since  at  Andover,  with  the  one  now  under  consider^ 
ation,  will  observe  striking  improvements  in  the  latter.  The 
recent  investigations  of  Winer,  as  well  as  those  of  Passow,  Butt- 
mann,  Matthiae,  and  of  the  author  himself,  have  accumulated 
valuable  materiab,  which  were  not  in  existence  ten  years  sinee. 
We  heartily  commend  the  work  to  all  biblical  students.  It  will 
be  a  good  accompaniment  to  the  New  Testament  Lexicon  of 
Prof.  Robinson  now  in  the  press. 

7. — Elements  of  Psychology  ;  included  in  a  Critical  Examine 
ation  of  Lockers  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  By 
Victor  Cousin  J  Professor  of  Philosophy  of  the  Fwultv  p 
Literature  at  Paris  ;  PeerofFramce  ;  and  Member  of  the 
Royal    Council   of  hstruction.      Translated  from    the 
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French,  with  an  IfUroductian^  JVctesj  and  Addiiion$.    By 
C.  S.  Henry.    Hartford :  Cooke  &;  Co.  1834.  pp.  355. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  important  work,  and,  we  think,  can- 
not be  without  its  influence  on  the  metaphysical  opinions  of  the 
country,  and  indeed,  of  the  age,  and  coming  ages.  M.  Cousin 
is  an  iiclectic  Philosopher.  He  believes  that  no  speculative 
sjTStem  of  unmixed  errour  can  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind; 
that,  therefore,  every  system  which  has  actually  obtained  cur- 
rency, contains  more  or  less  of  truth,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
a  genuine  philosc^her,  to  extricate  from  the  mass  of  errour  in 
which  it  may  be  involved,  and  adopt  into  his  own  philosophical 
creed ;  and  that  every  sjrstem  which  is  not  thus  Eclectic,  is  false, 
so  far  as  it  is  exclusive,  and  rejects  the  truths  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  other  systems.  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  he 
examines  the  doctrines  of  the  Sensual  School,  as  exhibited  m 
the  most  able  and  influential  work  which  it  has  produced.  The 
characteristic  of  that  School  is,  that  it  derives  all  our  ideas,  ul- 
timately, from  sensation.  It  is  wrong,  in  its  exclusive  claims ; 
as  there  are  many  ideas,  which  cannot  be  derived  from  that 
source.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  space,  time,  substance,  the  in- 
finite, right  and  wrong,  8cc.  These  ideas  belong  to  us,  not  as 
sentient,  but  as  rational  beings.  The  exercise  of  the  senses 
does  not  give  them,  nor  does  it  give  elements,  out  of  which 
they  are  formed  by  reflection.  It  is  only  the  occasion,  on  which 
the  reason  forms  them  for  itself,  or  rather,  recognizes  them  as 
true.  In  this,  he  agrees  with  Reid,  Stewart,  Coleridge,  and 
others  of  the  Spiritual  School.  In  order  to  maintain  the  doc- 
trine, that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from  sensation,  either  im- 
mediately, or  by  reflection,  it  was  necessary  for  Locke  to  show 
how  the  ideas  above  enumerated  may  be  acquired  in  that  way. 
In  order  to  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  describe  those^  ideas  m- 
correcdy,  so  as,  in  fact,  to  change  their  nature,  and  to  substi- 
tute for  them  other  ideas,  such  as  sensation  can  iiimish ;  so  that, 
with  him,  space  is  nothing  but  body ;  time,  nothing  but  sucees- 
sbn;  right,  nothing  but  a  relation  between  certain  actions, 
and  pleasurable  sensations  which  are  to  follow  them,  miscalled 
rewards.  Locke  had  prepared  the  way  for  this  errour,  by  an 
errour  of  method ;  by  inquiring  after  the  origin  of  our  ideas, 
before  ascertaining  what  those  ideas  really  are. 

In  exposing  these  errours  of  Locke,  the  author  is  natural- 
ly led  to  an  exhibition  of  the  true  method  of  reasoning  on  the 
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tqMcs  in  question ;  showing  both  what  these  ideas  really  are,  as 
they  actuaHy  exist  in  the  minds  of  men,  and  how  the  htnnan 
mind  actually  acquires  them.  In  doing  this,  he  of  necessity 
furnishes  us  with  the  principal  elements  of  psychology. 

Such  are  the  claims  of  this  work ;  and  though  we  are  not 
ready  to  endorse  every  part  of  it,  we  think  them  on  the  whole, 
well  sustained.  The  translator,  too,  deserves  praise.  We  have 
observed  no  instance,  in  which  the  train  of  argument  suggests 
the  query,  whether  he  has  correctly  understood  his  author's 
meaning ;  and  in  very  few  instances  has  he  failed  to  express 
that  meaning  in  clear  and  vigorous  £nglish.  His  own  additions 
are  valuable ;  though  the  abstract  of  Cousin's  system,  in  the 
'  Introduction,  will  be  found  somewhat  obscure  by  those  to  whom 
his  mode  of  reasoning  is  wholly  new.  In  a  mere  abstract,  how- 
ever, k  could  not  be  otherwise. 

8. — Biographia  Literaria  ;  or  Biognwhicdl  Sketches  of  my 
Literary  Life  and  Opiniom.  By  5.  T.  Coleridge.  T\oo 
volumes  in  one,  New-York  :  Leavitt,  Lord  h  Co.  1834. 
pp.  351. 

We  wish  to  do  little  more  than  announce  the  republic^don  of 
this  book.  The  only  American  edition  within  our  knowledge — 
that  of  the  Eastbums,  has  long  been  out  of  print.  The  present 
edition  b  brought  within  a  small  compass,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  type  is  fair,  and  the  whole  mechanical  execution  good. 
To  such  of  our  readers  as  are  unacquainted  with  the  volume, 
we  say,  study  it,  and  you  will  be  well  recompensed  for  your 
pains.  If  you  do  not  enter  into  its  just  connections  and  spi- 
rit, you  wiU  still  find  numerous  sbgle  thoughts  and  detached 
sentences  of  sterling  value.  You  will  pick  up  more  than  one 
golden  apple  along  your  path.  The  criticism  on  Wordsworth's 
poetry  comes  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  review  than  any  thing 
within  our  knowledge.  In  this  critique,  the  author  discovers 
that  acquaintance  with  the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man, 
that  perception  of  the  laws  on  which  the  science  of  criticism  is 
founded,  that  strength  of  judgment  and  honesty  of  mtentioui 
which,  if  more  generaUy  exhibited,  would  go  far  to  remove  the 
prejudice  which  is  now  felt  against  periodical  Reviews. 
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9. — Menkoin  of  the  lAfe  and  Correipondenu  of  Chriitian 
Frederick  Schwartz  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of  the 
Hiitory  of  Christianity  in  India.  6y  Hugh  Pearson,  D. 
D.,  M.  R.  A.  S.9  Dean  of  Salisbury.  Jm  tu>o  volumes. 
London :  J.  Hatchard  &;  Son.  1834. 

With  aU  our  veneration  for  Schwartz,  we  have  always  had 
a  secret  suspicion  of  some  defects  in  his  christian  and  misaonarj 
character.  We  have  imagined  that  he  was  too  much  under 
the  influence  o( worldly  wisdom,ihBt  his  remarkable  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  under  the  garb  of  great  sim- 
plicity and  meekness,  led  him  too  far  from  the  path  of  the 
true  misnonary  of  Jesus ;  in  other  words,  that  there  was  less  in 
his  character  of  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  than  of  the  wis* 
dom  of  the  serpent.  We  had  also  supposed  that  his  rules  for 
the  admission  oi  converts  within  the  pale  of  Christianity  partook 
somewhat  of  the  maxims  of  political  measures.  We  never 
doubted,  for  a  moment,  his  distinguished  excellence  in  general. 
Tet  on  reading  the  Ugh  wrought  eulogies  of  his  character, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  histories  of  missions,  we  always 
mvoluntarily  made  some  allowances.  We  now  gladly  find  our- 
selves to  have  been  mistaken.  These  volumes  have  removed 
the  prejudice  entirely.  His  intercourse  with  the  Madras  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  native  princes  was  altogether  honoiu*able 
and  christian.  His  motives,  and  his  whole  interiour  frame, 
so  far  as  they  are  developed  by  his  actions,  and  his  confidential 
correspondence  are  in  full  accordance  with  his  personal  appear- 
ance and  his  general  reputation^  He  had  doubtless,  a  great 
degree  of  that  prudence  which  dwells  with  wisdom,  and  of  that 
good  understanding  which  results  from  the  fear  of  the  Lord, 
yet  there  was  nothing  like  chicanery  or  double-dealing,  or  want 
of  transparencv  in  his  conduct  or  character.  He  had  a  large 
share  oi  that  heartiness  and  unreservedness,  which  belongs  to 
the  Grerman  temperament,'  and  which  in  connection  with  love  to 
his  work,  and  high  spiritual  afiections,  enabled  him  to  tread  so 
closely  in  the  steps  of  apostles  and  martyrs.  The  Life  by  Dr* 
Pearson,  the  biographer  of  Buchanan,  leaves  nothing  to  ne  de- 
aired.  It  embraces  a  large  amount  of  new  materials,  derived 
from  the  letters  of  Schwartz  translated  firom  the  Grerman,  as 
well  as  from  his  English  correspondence,  and  the  records  of 
the  East  India  Company. 
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10.— The  ^rit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  J.  O.  Herder.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Oertnan  by  James  Marsh.  In  two  volumes. 
Vol.  n.     Burlington :  Edward  Smith.  1833.  pp.  319. 

A  notice  of  the  first  volume  of  this  translation,  with  some  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  character  of  Herder,  may  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Observer,  p.  179.  The 
American  public  are  now  favoured  with  a  translation  of  the 
second  volume.  There  is  every  internal  evidence  that  the 
work  is  faithfully  done.  The  logical  connection  in  the  train 
of  thoughts  is  preserved,  and  the  graceful  illustrations  and 
light  and  delicate  allusions  appear  weU  in  their  Englbh  dress. 

We  rejoice  that  the  work  of  Herder  is  now  accessible  to 
the  great  body  of  students.  Tt  forms  a  highly  important  part 
of  the  apparatus  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures.  Its  object  is 
not  commentary,  theological  statement,  critical  research,  or  hor^ 
tatonr  appeal.  It  strives  to  imbue  the  reader  with  the  spirit 
of  Hebrew  song.  It  transposes  him  to  the  margin  of  the  Red 
sea,  to  the  foot  of  Sinai,  to  the  hills  and  vallies  of  the  land  of 
promise,  and  surrounds  him  with  the  glorious  national  recollec- 
tions of  the  Jews.  It  seeks  to  make  him  at  home  under  an  eas- 
tern sky,  and  to  fill  his  soul  with  such  longings  for  the  oriental 
life,  as  some  eastern  travellers  have  felt  in  their  old  age.  Her- 
der penetrates  beneath  the  philology  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  catches  the  living  spirit  of  the  poetry.  There  is  frequently 
great  truth  and  beauty  in  his  thoughts  aside  from  the  objects 
which  they  were  intended  to  illustrate.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  light  is  frequently  thrown  by  his  remarks,  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Hebrews,  their  laws,  religion,  modes 
of  thinking ;  and  in  this  way,  his  book  becomes  valuable  to 
the  commentator  and  theologian.  A  sufficient  testimony  of  the 
worth  of  it  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  maintains  its 
standing  among  scholars,  notwithstanding  all  which  has  been 
accomplished  in  respect  to  biblical  literature  since  the  death  of 
the  author  m  1803.  The  attentive  reader  wiU  discover  occa- 
sionally errours  of  doctrine,  and  remarks  of  a  literary  or  miscel- 
laneous nature,  which  require  modification  (for  instance  the 
last  remark  commencing  on  p.  14,  and  the  first  on  p.  30,)  still 
the  value  of  the  work  is  great,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  fully  ap- 
preciated by  all  lovers  of  the  Bible. 

The  third  part  of  the  work  was  but  just  commenced  by  the 
author.     It  was  intended  to  embrace  inquiries  respecting  the 
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political  productions  ascribed  to  Solomon,  the  individual  char- 
acter and  views  of  the  prophets,  the  changes  produced  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  Jews  by  the  captivity,  the  imagery  of  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  a  consideration  of  the  "  new  poetical 
shoot  which  sprang  up  in  the  last  book  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, at  once  e^anding  into  a  tree,  blooming  with  fresh  and 
unfading  flowers. 

11. — Vahram^s  Chronicle  of  the  Armenian  Kingdom  in  Cili- 
cia,  during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Translated  from  the 
original  Armenian;  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  By 
Charles  Fried.  Neumann.  Lpndon  :  Oriental  Translation 
Fufid,  1830.  pp.  110. 

Vahram  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  a  priest,  and  the  secretary 
of  king  Leon  III.  Gibbon  simply  mentions  the  name  of  Cili- 
cia,  a  kingdom  which  carried  on  successful  wars  against  the  em- 
perours  of  Constantinople ;  and  which,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  crusades,  remained  the  ally  and  friend  of  the  Franks,  and  to 
whom  belonged  a  part  of  the  sea-coast,  that  continued  from  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  the  theatre  of  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  Venetians  and  Genoese  were  so  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  Cilicia,  that  they  made  several  commercial  treaties 
with  the  Armenian  kings.  The  Armenian  original  of  one  of 
these  agreements,  together  with  a  translation  and  notes,  has 
been  printed  by  Saint  Martin.  The  crusaders  were  astonished 
to  find  within  the  frontiers  of  the  Byzantine  empire  a  powerful 
prince  and  ally  of  whom  they  had  never  before  heard  mention. 
By  the  unjust  and  cruel  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  the 
largest  and  most  fertile  part  fell  to  the  empire  of  Persia.  The 
Byzantine  emperours  and  the  Sassanian  princes  for  a  while  per- 
mitted native  kings  to  hold  a  precarious  sceptre ;  but  they  were 
speedily  dismissed,  and  the  Byzantine  part  of  Armenia  was 
governed  by  a  Greek  magistrate,  and  the  Persian  by  a  Mars- 
ben  or  Margrave.  This  state  of  the  country,  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Maronites  of  our  times,  was  on  a  sudden  chan- 
ged by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs  ;  but  the  Armenians  would 
not  accept  the  Koran,  and  their  condition  became  worse  under 
the  zealous  and  fanatical  followers  of  the  prophet  of  Mecca  than 
under  the  descendants  of  Sapor  the  Great,  while  weak  and  dis- 
jnayed  by  civil  wars. 

Ashod,  the  Bagratide,  an  Armenian  nobleman  of  a  Jewish 
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family,  who  had  fled  to  Armenia  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  last  gained  the  confidence  of  his 
Arabian  masters ;  and  m  859  was  appointed  prince  over  all  Ar- 
menia, and  in  888,  was  favoured  with  a  tributary  crown.  The 
Bagratides  were  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Arabs,  and  often  suf- 
fered from  the  inroads  of  the  Greeks.  The  Bagratian  kingdom 
in  Armenia  Proper  was  at  length  extinguished,  and  a  new  Ar- 
menian kingdom  arose  on  the  craggy  rocks  of  Mount  Taurus, 
and  which  gradually  extended  its  boundaries  to  the  sea^coast, 
including  the  whole  province  of  Cilicia.  Vahram  carries  bis 
history  no  further  down  than  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  sove- 
reign, Leon  III,  in  1289 ;  but  the  Cilicio-Armenian  kingdom, 
which,  during  the  whole  time  of  its  existence  perhaps  never  was 
entirely  independent,  lasted  nearly  a  hundred  years  longer. 
Leon,  the  sixth  of  that  name  and  the  last  Armenian  king  of  Ci- 
licia, was,  in  1375,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Mamalukes  of  Egypt, 
and  after  a  long  captivity  (1382)  released  by  the  generous  mter- 
ference  of  John  I,  of  Castile.  The  Mamalukes,  however,  soon 
lost  a  part  of  Armenia  Proper,  and  all  Cilicia,  being  compelled 
to  yield  to  the  superiour  strength  of  the  descendants  of  Osman 
or  Othman.  The  Armenians  again  felt,  as  in  former  times,  all 
the  disasters  to  which  the  frontier  provinces  between  two  rival 
empires  are  usually  exposed.  The  cruel  policy  of  the  Persian 
kings  transplanted  thousands  of  Christian  families  to  the  distant 
provinces  of  Persia,  and  transformed  fertile  regions  into  deserts. 
The  Armenians  were  obliged,  therefore,  like  the  Jews,  to  dis- 
perse themselves  over  the  world,  and  resort  to  commerce  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Armenian  merchants  are  now  to  be 
found  in  India,  on  the  islands  of  the  eastern  Archipelago,  in  Sin- 
gapore, in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Egypt,  in  every  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  Russia,  Poland,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  present 
patriarch  of  Abyssinia  is  an  Armenian.  The  valiant  descendants 
of  Haig  are  considered  every  where  as  clever  and  shrewd  mer- 
chants. 

It  is  about  half  a  century  since  the  modem  Armenian  prov- 
inces began  to  look  to  Russia  for  relief.  By  the  wars  of  Rus* 
sia  against  the  Shah  and  the  Sultan,  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
Parthian  kingdom  of  Armenia  has  come  under  the  sway  of  the 
czars. 

Vahram  is  nearly  the  latest  author  who  is  considered  by  the 
Armenian  literati  to  write  classically.  The  classical  Armenian 
language  had  been  preserved  from  the  beginniDg  of  Armeman 
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literature  in  the  fifth  century,  amidst  various  political  and  reli- 
gious disturbances,  for  a  period  of  800  years.  During  the 
course  of  the  13th  century  the  language  became  corrupted ; 
and  in  the  14th,  authors  began  to  use  in  their  writings  the  cor- 
rupted vernacular  idiom.  The'  Armenian  literature  remained 
in  a  very  abject  condition  for  about  400  years,  till  the  middle 
of  the  18th  centuiy,  when  Madras,  Calcutta,  Djulfa,  New  Nak- 
chivan,  Etchmiadzin,  Tabreez,  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Am- 
sterdam, Smyrna,  but  principally  Venice,  bear  witness  to  the  lit- 
erary energy  of  the  far  dispersed  descendants  of  Haig.  With 
the  dawn  of  Armenian  literature,  history  has  been  enriched  by 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius ;  more  valuable  literary  treasures 
may  be  expected.  Very  important  original  histories  exist, 
which  have  never  been  printed  or  translated. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
Miscellaneous  and  Literary  Notices. 

great    britain. 

It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  tke  Commentaries  of  Calvin  on 
various  porUons  of  the  Scriptures  are  now  publishing  in  Germany, 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  Tholuck.  Three  volumes  hare  appear- 
ed, embracing  the  epistles  o£  Paul.  The  Commentary  on  the  Ro- 
mans has  just  been  issued  in  an  English  translation  by  Francis  Sibson, 
A.  B.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  one  volume  18mo«  of  640  pages. 
A  Life  of  Calvin  with  a  list  of  his  writings,  and  a  portrait,  is  prefixed, 
occupying  about  80  pages.  We  cannot  speak  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
translation,  as  we  have  had  no  leisure  to  compare  it  with  the  original. 
The  tratoslator  is  not  wanting  in  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  great 
reformer.  In  a  note,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  condition  of  biblical  crit- 
icism in  England  :  "We  trust  the  time  is  not  distant  when  every  good 
classical  school  will  pay  so  much  attention  to  the  New  Testament, 
even  in  some  of  the  higher  departments  of  biblical  criticism,  as  to 
compel  all  our  colleges  to  assume  a  more  distinguished  stand  in  one 
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of  the  most  important  branches  of  literature.  What  a  disgrace  that 
Britain  should  be  so  much  surpassed  by  Germany  in  this  truly  useful 
study !  Shall  we  not  be  roused  by  our  American  descendants  ?  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  critical  remarks  on  the  Epistles  lo  the  Romans  and  He- 
brews are  truly  valuable." 

Some  of  the  British  Reviews  speak  in  high  terms  of  Smith  and 
Dwight's  Tour,  B9  being  the  best  book  of  Travels,  which  has  appear- 
ed relating  to  Armenia,  and  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  Our 
readers  will  be  glad  to  fearn  that  Mr.  Smith  is  preparing  a  new  edi- 
tion, which  will  doubtless  be  still  more  worthy  of  attention.  We  in- 
tend to  embrace  an  early  opportunity  to  present  our  views  of  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  Oriental  churches  visited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  D wight, 
the  causes  of  their  sad  decline,  and  the  means  by  which  they  may 
again  be  restored  to  more  than  their  original  purity.  No  portion  of 
the  old  World,  is  more  interesting  than  Asia  Minor.  Scarcely  any 
presents  a  finer  field  for  the  investigations  of  the  christian  scholar. 

We  have  been  very  much  disappointed  in  looking  over  the  new 
Life  of  Dr.  Watts  by  Southey.  It  is  a  feeble  effort,  and  will  add 
nothing  to  die  fame  of  the  Laureate.  The  biographer  places  Dr. 
Watts'  poetical  character  somewhat  higher  than  Dr.  Johnson  did.  He 
considers  the  charge  of  Socinianism  which  has  been  made  against 
him  to  be  unsupported,  but  thinks  that  he  finds  in  a  detached  sentence 
or  two  evidence  that  the  poet  cherished  the  opinion  of  Origen  res- 
pecting eternal  punishment. 

FRANCE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  on  the  24th  of  July 
last,  M.  Etienne  Quatrim6re  read  a  dissertation  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Ophir,  which  he  supposed  to  be  in  Sofala,  in  Eastern  Africa. 
He  also  attempted  to  prove  that  Pharaoh  Necho  doubled  the  cape  of 
Good  Hope, 

There  were  expended  in  France  in  1831,  for  elementary  instruction, 
(raised  by  vote  of  the  different  departments)  £4,800 ;  in  1833,  £31,030 ; 
in  1833,  £48^800 ;  in  1834,  £li6,78a  M.  Guizot,  the  late  minister  of 
public  Instruction^  insisted  that  Christian  Morals  should  not  only  form 
a  part  of  national  «duoatioD|  but  its  g|outtd-work. 
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An  Historical  Institute  has  just  been  formed  in  France,  divided  as 
follows — 1.  Natural  History.  2.  Social  and  Philosophical  Scieoces. 
3.  Languages  and  Literature  of  different  nations.  4.  History  of  Phy- 
sical and  Mathematical  Sciences.  5.  Fine  Arts.  6.  History  of  France. 
There  are  several  hundred  membera,  among  whom  are  Camot,  Mi- 
chaud,  Laborde,  St  Hilaire,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  Broussais,  Labretelle 
and  other  distinguished  aavana. 

The  works  of  Confucius  and  Mencius  are  about  to  appear  in  Paris 
in  Chinese  and  French,  by  G.  Pauthier.  Siebold,  the  traveller  in 
Japan,  is  publishing  a  Fauna  of  the  country,  assisted  by  Temminck 
Schlegel,  and  Hahn.    Two  livraisons  have  appeared. 

HOLLAND. 

The  number  of  smdents  in  the  Univenity  of  Leyden  is  about  900. 
The  botanical  garden  covera  four  acres.  The  univenity  possesses 
very  valuable  Oriental  MSS.,  and  the  select  libraries  of  the  critics 
Scanlinger,  Vossius,  and  Erpenius. 

The  proportion  of  religious  denominations  in  Holland  is  about  the 
same  as  in  Amsterdam,  which  here  follows : — 


Reformed  Church,  100,899 
Roman  Catholics,  43^12 
Lutherans,  .  .  .  23,623 
Jews, 21,496 


Small  sect  of  Lutherans,  9,843 
Mennonites,  ....  1,946 
Episcopalians,  237 

Other  Sects,     ....    107 


Total, 200,365 

SWEDEN. 

The  University  of  Upsala,  founded  in  1246,  has  24  professora ;  14 
adjunct  professors ;  60,000  volumes  in  its  library ;  1000  MSS. ;  a  cab- 
inet of  coins.  The  students  at  the  beginning  of  1834,  were  in  theolo- 
gy 245 ;  medicine  160 ;  philosophy  328  ;  and  249  not  classed ;  total 
1072.  The  whole  number  in  1820,  was  830.  The  number  of  print- 
ing presses  in  Sweden  is  but  28 — 10  in  Stockholm,  3  in  Gottenburg, 
2  in  Upsala,  2  in  NorrkSping,  and  one  each  in  three  other  places. 
There  is  one  press  to  97^840  inhabitants,  the  population  being  2,741, 
000.  The  original  works  published  in  1833  were  140.  The  transla- 
tions iWim  other  languages  are  in  this  order— German,  Trench,  Eng- 
lish.   The  periodicals,  which  h^re  the  largest  subscription,  circulate 
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no  more  than  1500  or  1600  copiea  The  inhabitants  are  distributed 
kite  the  following  classes — nobility  10,000 ;  clergy  14,000 ;  burgesses 
^000;  peasants  or  agriculturists  2,000,000;  militia  and  civilians 
50,00a 

DENMARK. 

The  royal  library  at  Copenhagen  contains  about  400,000  volumes^ 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Frederick 
II,  and  the  building  was  completed  in  1669.  It  has  five  divisions ; 
1.  Northern  library,  contains  every  thing  relating  to  Danish  literature^ 
and  much  of  that  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  2.  Many  typographical  cu- 
riosities relating  to  this  literature.  3.  Very  valuable  collections  of  MSS. 
many  of  them  orientaL  4.  Ten  or  twelve  thousand  early  printed 
MSS.  and  books.  5.  More  than  81,000  engravings.  The  University 
libraiy  has  more  than  100,000  volumes,  and  many  valuable  MSS.  Its 
oriental  books  are  of  great  worth.  The  Clasen  library  has  30,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  very  rich  in  physics,  mathematics,  &c. 

The  14  towns  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  with  a  population  of  375, 
OOOf  have  10  weekly  papers.  The  University  of  Kiel  has  now  300 
stndentSL 

The  translation  of  the  Old  Testament  Into  the  Greenland  language 
is  going  on  under  the  direction  of  the  Danish  Bible  Society. 

O  E  R  M  A  N  T. 

Died  on  the  31st  of  August,  1834,  die  distinguished  astronomer, 
Harding,  discoverer  of  the  planet  Juno.  He  was  descended  from  an 
English  family,  and  was  Liom  in  1764  at  Lauenenburg.  He  was  tu- 
tor to  the  son  of  the  astronomer  Schroter.  In  1805,  he  became  pro- 
lessor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  G^ttingen.  He  made  accu- 
rate maps  of  those  parts  of  the  heavens,  where  the  planets  appear,  and 
thus  discovered  Juno  in  1804.  He  died  of  grief  on  account  of  the 
loss  of  his  daughter,  an  only  child  of  14  years. 

Bopp^s  CoinptsraHve  Grammar,  In  the  Ist  volume  p.  407  of  the 
Biblical  Repository,  is  a  notice  respecting  the  Zend-avesta,  its  anti- 
quity, and  authority,  and  the  general  merits  of  the  translation  by  An- 
quettl  du  Perron.     In  the  last  No.  of  the  third  volume,  p.  707,  is  a 
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crandaticm  of  Burnours  Discourae  od  the  Study  of  the  Sanscrit  Ian* 
guage  and  literature.  In  Vol.  IV.  p.  606,  are  some  further  notices  of 
the  Zend  and  Sanscrit  languages,  id  which  there  is  an  allusion  to  Bopp*^ 
Grammar,  published  about  a  year  since.  Some  further  notices  in  re- 
gard to  the  Grrammar  are  here  subjoined.  The  following  is  the  title, 
**  Vergleichende  Grammatik  dee  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griechischen,  Latein- 
ischen,Litthani8chen,  Gothischen,  und  Deut8chen,von  Franz  Bopp,  1st 
Fasciculus,  in  XXIII.  and  288  pp.  small  quarto.  Berlin  1833."  -^  It  is 
my  intention,"  says  Prof.  Bopp,  in  his  preface,  *'  in  the  present  work,  to 
attempt  a  complete  discussion  of  the  organism  of  the  languages  enu- 
merated in  the  title  page,  to  investigate  their  physical  and  mechanical 
laws,  and  the  origin  of  those  forms  which  express  grammatical  relations. 
The  mystery  of  the  roots  only  (or  the  reason  why  particular  primary  no- 
tions were  expressed  by  such  and  such  combination  of  sounds)  we 
leave  untouched ;  we  do  not  inquire  why,  for  instance,  the  root  i  sig- 
nifies to  gOf  and  not  to  stand ;  or  why  ata  or  9tha  means  to  standi  and 
not  to  go.  But  excepting  this,  we  shall  try  to  follow  language,  as  it 
were,  in  its  growth,  and  in  the  process  of  its  developement,  so  con- 
ducting our  inquiries,  that  those  who  are  averse  to  explanations  of 
things  considered  by  them  inexplicable^  will,  perhaps,  find  less  here 
to  offend  them  than  they  would  expect  in  a  book  written  with  the 
views  just  stated."  The  part  published  has  three  divisions ;  1st  pp. 
1 — 104,  on  the  system  of  writing  and  of  sounds.  The  author  first 
discusses  the  sounds  expressed  by  the  Sanscrit  alphabet,  then  the  Zend, 
then  the  Gothic.  He  then  reverts  to  the  Sanscrit,  in  order  to  point 
out  such  phonetic  laws  observable  in  the  transmutation  of  its  letters, 
as  could  not  be  noticed  in  the  analysis  of  its  alphabet.  To  the  con- 
sideration of  the  alphabets  of  the  other  laogaages  here  inquired  into, 
no  separate  section  is  given,  but  they  are  elucidated  by  occasional  re- 
ference. The  2d  division,  pp.  105 — 183,  contains  general  remarks  on 
the  common  character  of  the  roots  in  the  languages  compared.  The 
dd  division,  pp.  133 — ^288,  is  on  the  declensions,  or  on  the  crude  stems, 
and  the  formation  of  the  numbers  and  cases  of  nouns.  The  following 
are  from  the  examples  given  by  Prof.  B.  of  the  forms  assumed  by  each 
ease  in  words  of  various  terminations.  The  case  is  the  Norn,  singu- 
lar. The  orthography  of  the  Sanscrit  and  Zend  is  slightly  altered  to 
suit  the  English  pronunciation. 
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Sanscrit. 
Vfika'9 

wolf 

Z«od. 

vihrkd 
wolf 

GrMk. 
Xmoq 

Latia. 
lupus 

Lithnan. 

ioUka-s 
wolf 

Golhio. 
Vulf'S 

wolf 

ddnorm 
name 

ddU-m 
given 
ndma' 
name 

donum 
nomtn 

gira 
good 

dour" 

door 

tmmd 

name 

Bopp  waa  bora  in  1791,  at  Mentz,  vent  to  Parii  in  the  autndin  orUIS,  where  be  etudied 
the  orienUl  languagee,  anieted  by  De  Saey,  Von  Chezy,  and  A.  W.  Ton  Schlegel.  He  liv- 
ed Aire  yean  in  Parie,  thon  in  London,  then  in  Oottingen.  He  waa  eubieqiiently  made  pro- 
feator  of  the  Oriental  lanfuagee  in  Berlin. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Steinkopff,  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  lately  writing  from  Halle,  says,  "Dr.  Tholuck 
stated  to  me,  as  a  remarkable  &ct,  that  formerly  it  was  an  unusual 
thing  for  the  students  of  theology  to  have  in  their  possession,  much 
more  to  peruse,  the  German  Scriptures  for  their  edification  ';  but  that 
now  nearly  all  the  young  men,  studying  under  him  for  the  sacred  min- 
istry, had  supplied  themselves  with  German  Bibles  for  the  above  pur- 
pose ;  with  nearly  a  hundred  of  them  he  stood  in  the  relation,  not 
merely  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  but  of  a  spiritual  counsellor." 


AUSTRIA. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  universities  is  divided  into  two  series,  the 
first,  called  the  philosophical  course,  lasts  two  years.  The  second,  em- 
bracing the  subjects  of  divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  occupies  four 
years.  In  both  courses,  four  hours'  lecturing  in  a  day  is  given.  The 
following  is  the  proportion  of  professors  to  the  students  in  each  uni- 
▼ersily. 

Vienna      1  to  68  Innspruck      1  to  33 

Lemberg  1  "  50  Pavia  1  «  29 

Gratz        1  «  42  Olmlitz  1  « 26 

Prague      1  «  39  Padua  1  «  22 

Vienna  has  the  largest  number  of  students— 4600 — owing  to  the  /act 
that  about  one  in  19  receives  gratuitous  aid.  The  students  at  Prague 
are  2300 ;  at  Innspruck  700.  There  are  230  gymnasia  in  Austria : 
201  for  Roman  Catholics;  2  for  the  Greek  Church  ;  15  for  Luther- 
ans ;  10  Reformed  Lutherans ;  1  for  Unitarians  and  others.  Protes- 
tants and  Jews  may  l»e  admitted  into  the  Catholic  Seminaries,  with- 
out being  compelled  to  attend  on  religious  studies. 
Vol.  V.  No.  17.  33 
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ITALY. 

The  following  was  the  eondition  of  the  higher  Seminaries  in  Italy 
in  January  1834. 

1.  Sardinian  StaUs.  Turin  has  a  population  of  Zf^fiQO.  The 
unireraity  has  5  faculties;  theology  with  4  professois;  law  with  S ; 
medicine  6;  surgery  5;  arts  23.  The  library  amounts  to  113,000 
printed  volumes,  and  a  rich  collection  of  MSS,  opened  to  the  public 
every  day.  It  has  a  museum  of  antiquities,  another  of  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities, a  third  of  natural  history,  &c.  and  a  botanical  garden.  Stu- 
dents 1200.  Among  the  professors  are  Plana  of  Astronomy,  Peyron 
Orientalist,  Boucheron  Latin  and  Greek  Eloquence,  Giobert  Chem- 
istry applied  to  the  Arts.  In  Turin,  there  are  27  royal  colleges,  54 
communal  colleges,  222  schools  for  secondary  instruction.  The  Ge- 
noese territories  have  a  population  of  500,000.  The  university  of  Ge- 
noa has  4  faculties — ^theol.  5  professora ;  law  6;  medicme  10 ;  phir 
losopby  and  arts  13.  The  professors  best  known  are  Mojon  of  Chem- 
istry,  Badono  of  Mechanics,  Spotomo  of  Latin,  &c.  Books  45,000. 
Among  the  secondary  schools  are  10  colleges,  7  law  schools,  4  naval, 
^  convents.  Every  little  town  or  village  has  a  communal  school. 
Sardinia>  with  a  population  of  510,000,  has  3  universities,  viz.  Gogli* 
ari,  5  faculties,  23  professors,  502  students,  15,000  books ;  and  Sass^- 
ri,  with  5  faculties,  17  professors,  230  smdents,  5000  books.  The 
grammar  schools  have  6  or  7000  students.  Every  village  is  required  * 
to  have  a  primary  school. 

3.  Lombardo-  Veiuiian  Kingdom,  The  universities,  mentioned  un- 
der Austria  are  Pavia  and  Padua.  The  former  is  distinguished  for 
the  excellence  of  its  medical  instruction.  The  library  has  50,000  vol- 
umes. Among  the  professors  are  Lanfranchi,  Brugnatelli,  Configliac- 
chi,  Bordoni,  Borgnis,  Beretta ;  Scarpa  lately  died.  The  annual  ex- 
penses are  £18,000.  The  professors  have  a  salary,  varying  from 
£120  to  £240.  The  small  college  Ghislieri  has  69  students,  and  Bor- 
romeo  88.  The  expenses  of  the  students  are  about  5».  a  day.  The 
university  of  Padua  has  1300  students,  and  50,000  books.  There  are 
12  lycea  in. the  Kingdom.  A  complete  system  of  secondary  and  prima- 
ry instruction  has  been  introduced.  The  9  provinces,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  2,381,000,  divided  into  2,232  oomraunes,have2G36  boys' schools, 
1199  gffls'  schools,  3669  male  and  1315  female  teachers,  112,127  mal^ 
ancf  54,640  female  scholars.  There  is  besides  a  large  number  of 
children  receiving  gratuitous  and  elementary  education.  Sunday 
schools  are  rapidly  increasing. 

*a  Papal  SiaU,  Population  2,700,000.  The  most  distinguished 
professors  of  the  college.  La  Sapienza  at  Rome,  are  Manni,  De  Mat- 
teis,  and  Taglial^  of  various  departments  of  medicine,  Morrichini  of 
Chemistry,  Metaxa  of  Zoology,  Ylllani.of  Law,  and  NiUu  of  Archae- 
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ology.  The  Kudeiits  are  1000.  The  profeasora  in  the  university  of 
Bologna  are  Venturoli  and  Silvaniof  Civil  Law,  Santagata  of  ebem- 
istry,  Medici,  Ranzani,  Bertoloni,  etc  Bologna  has  two  scientific 
journals,  "  the  Opuscoli  Scientific!  e  Letteraj"  and  **  Annali  di  Storia 
Naturalee.''  The  students  are  500  or  600 ;  80,000  books,  4000  MSS. 
The  univenity  of  Perugia,  founded  in  1907,  has  200  students  and 
90,000  volumes.  Ferrara  has  300  students,  and  30,000  volumes. 
Bfacerata,  Urbino  and  Camerino  have  200  students  each ;  thus  mak- 
ing at  the  7  universities  in  the  Papal  State  about  2,600  studenttL 
There  are  several  colleges  at  Rome.  No  general  system  of  elementary 
education  has  been  introduced. 

4.  Tht  Kingdom  of  (ketwo  SietHun  The  university  of  Naples  has 
1500  students,  Palermo  600,  Catania  500 ;  12  royal  colleges  and  33 
secondaiy  schools  on  the  continent,  and  21  colleges  in  Sicily. 

5.  Tuaeamf.  Tuscany,  including  Elba,  has  a  population  of  1,300, 
000.  The  university  of  Siena  has  200  medical  and  100  legal  stu- 
dents. The  professors  23;  receive  a  salary  of  600  crowns  each  per 
annum,  besides  fees.  The  university  of  Pisa  has  29  professors,  and 
800  students.  Every  city  and  considerable  town  has  its  academy  of 
science  and  literature.  Every  commune  has  a  school  or  schools  for 
elementary  instniction. 

6.  Parma  and  Piacenza.  450,000  population.  The  university  of 
Parma  was  suppressed  in  1831.  A  school  at  Parma  has  400  stu- 
dents and  90,000  books.  One  at  Piacenza  has  13  professors  and  200 
students.*  There  are  besides,  in  both  governments,  189  schools  .for 
boys,  and  184  for  girls. 

7.  Modena  and  Matsa,  Population  350,000.  Modena,  instead  of 
the  university  lately  suppressed,  has  4  schools  of  Law,  1  of  Medicine, 
and  14  other  schools. 

8.  Luccay  15,000  inhabitants,  baa  a  lyoeum  of  28  professors  and  180 
students,  a  college  of  60  boarders,  16  Latin  schools  for  boys,  and  sev- 
eral for  girls. 

NUBIA, 

The  Rev.  J.  R.  T.  Lieder  of  the  .Church  Missionary  Society,  who 
has  travelled  extensively  in  Nubia,  says  that  there  is  not  the  least  sim- 
ilarity between  the  languages  of  the  Berbers  of  North  Afiica  and  that 
of  the  Berberi  in  Nulna.  Mr.  L.  thmks  that  the  latter  are  falsely  called 
Berfoeri  by  the  Egyptians  and  Europeans.  That  name  he  supposes^ 
has  the  same  origin  as  the  Greek  fiaqpa^u  It  is  regarded  among 
themselves  as  a  mekname.  In  Korosco,  Mr.  L.  met  five  of  the  repu- 
ted Berfoeri,  including  the  soo  of  their  Emir^  Ha4ii  Achmed,  wh» 
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dwelt  south-east  of  the  third  cataract  towards  Abyssinia.  They  spoke 
Arabic  tolerably  well,  and  two  of  them  were  able  to  read.  They  told 
tlie  missionary  that  the  Berbers  are  only  one  tribe  of  a  great  free  na- 
tion, called  the  Busbarin,  and  their  language  the  Errotani.  At  his  re- 
questy  they  translated  the  following  words,  which  he  gave  them  in 
Arabic. 


Berber, 

M-Mbian. 

Berber. 

JVubUn. 

God, 

Altajo 

As  in  Arabic 

Fire, 

Neet 

Ika 

Lord, 

Onkaroa 

Norka 

Satan, 

Hantana 

Sheibanka 

Father, 

Babai 

Faba 

Light, 

Onur 

As  in  Arabic 

Mother, 

Entita 

Enka 

King, 

Hada 

do. 

Heaven, 

Tobrel 

Semmaka 

Name, 

Usum 

Tangska 

Earth, 

Tokat 

Aretui 

Bread, 

Odara 

Knbakka 

Sun, 

Toin 

Mashakka 

Water, 

Ojam 

Amanka 

The  Nubians  aver,  that  their  present  language  was  not  their  origi* 
oal  one  ;  that  they  adopted  it  from  the  Christians,  who  formerly  in- 
habited this  country,  and  so  lost  their  own  tongue.  Two  curious 
swords  were  offered  Mr.  L.  .  On  the  blade  of  one  was  the  inscription, 
**  Vivat  Carolus  V.  Roman.  Imp." ;  on  the  other  was  a  coat  of  arms, 
with  the  date,  1414. 

INDIA. 

We  find  in  a  late  No.  of  the  Oriental  Christian  Spectator  a  notice  of 
a  new  Grammar  of  the  MarMhi  (Mahrattii)  languoge,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
Stevenson  of  the  Scottish  Mission  at  Bombay.  It  is  stated  to  be  much 
superiour  to  any  preceding  grammar  of  the  language.  One  of  the 
most  imporunt  parts  of  it  is  that  which  relates  to  the  nouns.  Few 
persons  can  form  an  idea  of  the  arbitrary  practice  regarding  them. 
Many  inanimate  nouns  are  masculine  and  feminine,  and  many,  which 
are  masculine  and  feminine,  according  to  natural  analogy,  are  made 
neuter.  Such  nouns  as  express  unequivocally  the  same  individual 
object  are  frequently  of  different  genders.  Mr.  Stevenson  has  formed 
three  general  divisions  on  the  subject  1.  Those  derived  from  the 
signification.  2.  Those  from  tbe  signification  and  termination  combi- 
ned. 3.  Those  fi-om  the  termination  alone ;  a  division  which  has 
been  observed  in  some  Sanscrit  grammars.  Great  attention  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  verbs.  On  the  whole,  the  grammar  is  said  to  be,  in 
point  of  usefulness  to  the  student  of  Mariithi  next  to  the  dictionary  of 
Capt.  Molesworth. 
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Ongin  of  iht  Hindoos*  From  a  late  treatise  of  A.  W.  von  Schlegei, 
we  have  translated  the  fol lowing,  which  is  the  last  chapter,  and  which 
sums  up  the  views  stated  in  the  preceding. 

In  admitting  tba  tthe  affiliation  of  languages  justifies  the  conclu- 
sion, (a  conclusion  which,  according  to  my  own  conviction,  will  be 
admitted,  just  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  examination)  that  all 
the  famihes  of  the  earth  sprung  from  the  same  stock,  and  that  their 
ancestors  at  a  certain  epoch,  belonged  to  one  nation,  afterwards  divi- 
ded and  subdivided  by  successive  emigrations,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  How  shall  we  ascertain  what  was  the  primitive  seat  of  this  pa- 
rent nation  ?  There  is  not  the  least  probability,  that  the  emigrations 
which  have  peopled  so  large  a  portion  of  the  globe,  would  have  com- 
menced at  a  southern  extremity,  and  directed  themselves  constantly 
to  the  northwest.  Every  thing  conspires,  on  the  contrary,  to  show 
that  colonies  divei^d,  in  various  directions,  from  a  central  country. 
On  this  supposition,  the  distances,  which  the  emigrants  would  be 
obliged  to  traverse,  before  they  fixed  on  a  definite  settlement,  would  be 
very  great ;  the  chang^  of  climate  to  which  they  Would  subject  them- 
selves, be  very  severe ;  and  the  greater  numbers  would  emigrate, 
without  doubt,  so  as  to  effect  an  advantageous  exchange  by  rumours 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  mildness  of  the  air.  For  this  cen- 
tral seat,  where  should  we  look,  if  not  to  the  interiour  of  the  continent 
of  Asia,  in  the  vicinity,  or  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ?  No  ob- 
jection arises  from  the  fact  that  that  country  is  now  occupied  by  a 
people  of  a  different  race.  How  oflen  has  a  total  change  of  popula- 
tion happened  in  particular  countries  ?  The  fertile  mother  country, 
from  which  so  many  emigrants  had  dispersed  to  so  great  a  distance, 
would  gradually  become  a  desert,  precisely  for  the  same  reason. 
Neither  is  it  a  valid  objection,  that  a  number  of  deserts  intervene  in 
the  fertile  and  delightful  portions  of  Transoxiann.  It  is  probable,  that 
since  the  commencement  of  history,  the  nature  of  the  country  has  un- 
dergone a  change,  having  once  been  more  cultivated  and  populous. 
Many  travellers  have  observed  the  drying  up  of  the  waters,  which  for- 
merly fertilized  these  tracts.  The  more  ancient  testimonies  show  that 
Bactria  once  stood  at  the  height  of  civilization.  According  to  my 
hypothesis,  the  ancestors  of  the  Persians  and  of  th(B  Hindoos,  migra- 
ted to  the  south-west  and  the  south-east ;  the  Euroi>ean  colonists  to- 
wards the  west  and  north. 

The  opinion  of  Tacitus  that  the  more  ancient  migrations  were  from 
beyond  the  sea,  is  both  opposed  to  reason  and  history.  The  passage 
over  sea  from  distant  countries,  would  require  a  great  numlier  of  ves- 
sels, an  abundance  of  provisions,  and,  in  a  word,  such  various  prepa- 
rations, as  would  indicate  a  high  perfection  in  the  arts.  It  is  clear 
that  the  great  historian  had  his  eye  only  on'  the  maritime  colonies  of 
the  Greeks  and  Phenicians.  But  these  colonies,  comparatively  mod- 
em, are  by  no  meam  to  be  brought  into  the  account,  when  the  ques- 
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tion  is  respeotiDg  the  primitive  population  of  a  great  eontitient  Wlde^ 
8688  oppose  an  invlDcible  obstacle  to  the  migrations  of  a  people,  who 
coming  from  the  interiour  are  entirely  ignorant  of  navigation.  But 
seas  both  the  smaller  and  the  larger,  sprinkled  over  with  islands,  could 
be  navigated,  and  had  been  by  a  people^  who,  acquainted  witli  the  tea, 
had  made  their  first  attempt  In  like  manner,  the  great  rivers  had 
been  passed,  for  a  thousand  years  before  the  invention  of  bridges. 

Accordingly,  I  think  that  the  people  in  their  migrations  from  Asia 
towards  Europe,  took  two  great  routes ;  one  division  an  inland  course 
far  to  the  north  of  the  Black  sea ;  the  other,  entering  the  passages  fo 
the  sea,  traversed  Asia  Minor,  along  the  Aegean  to  the  Hellespont, 
Thrace,  lUyria,  and  the  Adriatic.  Beyond  a  doubt,  it  was  in  this  way» 
that  Greece  and  Italy  received  their  colonies.  We  have  good  reason 
to  think  that  multitudes  stopped  in  Asia  Minor ;  others  established 
themselves  to  the  north  of  Greece,  appertaining  to  the  same  Peksgic 
family.  The  Greek  language  came  into  universal  use  in  the  coun- 
tries over  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  extended ;  it 
thus  had  the  effect  to  obliterate  the  native  dialects.  But  certain  ves- 
tiges of  the  Phrygian,  Lycian,  and  other  languages,  the  repetition  of 
certain  geographical  terms,  concurring  with  mythological  traditions, 
and  testimonies  from  Homer,  all  confirm  this  conjecture. 

The  other  route  served  to  people  the  north  of  Europe.  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  Lettique  tribes  were  among  the  number  of  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants,  and  that  they  left  Asia  before  the  Germans, 
who,  at  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Rhine,  in  tbeu  unknown  regions.  Since  the  period  of  history,  as  well 
as  in  earlier  times,  the  steppes  of  the  Don  and  the  Wolga,  the  im- 
mense plains  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  territories,  which  border  on  the 
Lower  Danube,  afibrded  a  passage  to  the  wandering  hordes,  who, 
fi'om  time  to  time,  poured  out  from  the  depths  of  Asia  to  lay  waste 
the  West  and  the  South.  Thus  came  the  Cimmerians,  Scythians, 
Huns,  Avari,  Hungarians  or  Maggari,  and  the  Mongols.  The  greater 
part  of  these  hordes  did  not  belong  to  the  Caucasian  race,  which  will 
cause  us  to  look  for  their  present  country,  east  of  Bactria,  in  Chinese 
Tartary.  These  sudden  inundations  of  barbarians,  these  devastating 
conquests,  never  could  end  in  a  permanent  settlement  Such  are  sig- 
nally distinguished  fix>m  the  emigrations  of  an  agricuhurar  people, 
who,  at  once,  clear  up  the  soil,  and  transform  the  savage  desert  in- 
to a  terrestrial  paradise. 

Hence  we  do  not  see  that  languages  in  themselves  supply  the 
means  of  defining  correctly  the  genealogical  tree  of  nations,  and  of  de- 
termining the  degree  of  relationship  to  the  parent  But  the  affinitieB 
between  similar  languages,  examined  in  detail,  will  directly  tend  to  farf 
open  the  traditions,  the  notions,  and  the  useful  arts  whieh  the  colon- 
ists carried  with  them  firom  their  native  country  to  their  new  habita- 
tions ;  and  they  will  serve  to  reveal  new  hgbt  in  ibib  eomnenoemeDt 
of  civilization. 
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IMDIAM    ABCHIPELAGO. 

Mr.  Abeel,  in  his  recent  work  on  South  Eastern  Asia,  gives  tho 
following  account  of  the  languages  spoken  at  the  Celebes.  The  most 
prominent  nations  are  the  Bugis  and  Macassar  or  Mengasar  tribes* 
They  speak  different  languages,  or  more  properly  different  dialects  of 
the  same.  The  language  of  Goa  or  Macassar  is  peculiarly  soft  and  easy 
of  acquisition,  but  not  so  copious  as  the  Bugis ;  the  latter  having  em* 
bodied  in  their  vocabulaiy  a  greater  number  of  foreign  wonda.  The 
literary  compositions  in  both  are  numerous.  They  consist  principal- 
ly of  historical  details,  written  since  the  introduction  of  Mohammedan- 
ism, in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century ;  traditions  of  more  early 
times,  romances,  poetical  compositions  of  love,  war,  and  the* chase. 
They  have  a  paraphrase  of  the  Koran,  and  several  works  translated, 
most  probably  from  the  Javanese  and  Arabic ;  and  particular  state 
records  in  public  events,  as  they  occur. 

NEW     ZEALAND. 

The  Rev.  W.  Williams,  an  English  missionary  at  these  Islands, 
states  that  the  language  wiH  be  found  sufficiently  copious  to  make  a 
good  translation  attainable.  The  vocabulary  will  contain  at  least 
12,000  words,  not  made  up  by  a  medley  of  common  and  proper  names, 
as  in  Kendal's  Vocabulary,  but  merely  of  those  words,  which  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  a  dictionary.  The  language  will  be  found  to  possess 
much  beauty.  It  contains  no  guttural  sounds ;  and  as  every  syllable 
terminates  with  a  vowel,  it  has  a  softness  and  harmony  of  expression 
which  cannot  well  be  surpassed.  Luke's  gospel,  a  part  of  John's,  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatlans,  Ephesians,  PhilippianSy  and  Colos- 
sians  have  been  translated. 

VENEZUELA. 

The  following  very  important  law  was  passed  by  the  government 
of  Venezuela,  at  Caraccas,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1834.  "  The  Sen- 
ate and  Assembly  of  Venezuela,  assembled  in  Congress,  considering 
1.  That  our  constimtion,  by  its  act  218,  invites  foreigners  of  whatever 
coimtry  to  settle  in  Venezuela ;  and  2.  That  religious  liberty  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  civil  liberty,  which  the  same  constitution  insures  to  the 
native  Venezuelan,  and  to  foreigners  resident  in  our  republic ;  de- 
clare in  a  single  act,  that  liberty  of  worship  is  not  prohibited  in  Vene- 
zuek."  Shortly  lufter.  Dr.  Coleridge,  the  English  bishop  of  Barba- 
does^  eonaecraled,  m  the  presence  of  the  principal  men  of  Caraccas, 
a  church  and  burying-ground,  for  the  use  of  tlie  English  rendents. 
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WSST    INDISS. 

Verj  recent  accoanta  from  the  West  Indies  corroborate  the  hopes  which  we  Tentored 
to  express  at  the  conclasion  of  the  article  on  the  West  Indies  in  a  preceding  page  of 
this  number.  The  partial  disaffection  Icit  to  the  new  system,  is  rapidly  removing.  The 
first  of  August  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humble  thanksgiving  and  of  solemn  prayer. 
Several  of  the  governours  issued  proclamations  calling  on  the  people  to  hallow  the  day 
by  religious  observances.  Mr.  Thomson,  agent  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
ty, writing  from  Jamaica,  says,  "  we  have  had  scarcely  an  untoward  occurrence.  There 
is  a  very  good  general  feeling  among  the  planters,  respecting  the  changes  in  opera- 
tion." On  the  adf  Jamaica  witnessed  a  much  more  peaceful  Sabbath  than  ever  before, 
Sunday  markets  no  longer  exititing.  Very  decisive  information  of  a  similar  kind  has 
also  been  received  from  the  Bermudas,  St.  Kitt's^  Tortola,  and  Antigua.  The  night  of 
the  31st  of  July  was  indeed  one  long  to  be  remembered.  Most  interesting  religiooe 
services  were  held  in  many  places  at  midnight,  commencing  at  the  moment  slavery 
ceased. 

We  here  subjoin  some  tabular  details  respecting  these  Islands,  promised  on  a  preyions 
page. 

BRITISH    WEST    INDIES. 


8q.mil6«. 

White 
Pop. 

iColoar'd.  Revenue. 

Exports. 

Yearly  creat- 
ed Property. 

Moveable  aod 
ImtnoT.  Prop. 

Dataef 

Acquis. 

Guiana 

100,000 

3,500  100,000  £00,000 

£3.000,000 

£3,789,166 

£24,020,000 

1803 

Jamaica 

6,400 

35,000  450,000  300,000 

4,000,000 

8,581,283 

44,900,000 

1655 

Trinidad 

2,400 

3,320 

39,000|    35,000 

250,000 

1,332,100 

7,710,000 

1797 

Tobago 

187 

450 

14,000!    10,000 

160,000 

500,000 

1,900,000 

1763 

Gr.'uada 

125 

800 

27,000 

13,000 

220,000 

1,000.000 

4,800,000 

1783 

St.  Vincent's 

130 

1,300 

25,000 

15,000 

330,000 

1,200,000 

6,000,000 

1783 

Barbadoes 

150 

14,000 

90,000 

17,000 

776,000 

2,000,000 

15,000,000 

162S 

St.  Lucia 

58 

1,070 

17  000 

10,000 

83,000 

300,000 

1,200,000 

1803 

Dominica 

275 

640 

20,000 

7,000 

120,000 

350,000 

1,500,000 

17^ 

Montserrat 

47 

320 

7,000 

2,500 

30,000 

100,000 

1,000,000 

1632 

Antigua 

10: 

2,«00 

33,000 

16,000 

300,000 

800,000 

5,000,000 

1632 

St.  Kitt's 

G8 

1,600 

21,000 

8,000 

150,000 

600,000 

3,000,000 

1632 

Kevis 

20 

700 

10,000 

3,000 

80,000 

180,000 

1,000,000 

1698 

Angoilla 

2Gd 

3,000 

20,000 

160,000 

1650 

Virgin  Isles 

500 

7,000 

1,000 

10,000 

60,000 

600,000 

1666 

Bahamas 

4,400 

4,150 

12,000 

19,000 

76,500 

300,000 

2,000.000 

1629 

Brrmudas 

22    4,000 

4,800 

10,000 

27,000 

160,000 

1,000,000 

1611 

Honduras 

62,750       330 

4,800 

15,000 

320,000 

700,000 

6,000,000 

1650 

Totel 

177,140 

74,9401 

884,600 

541,600 

£9,932,600 

21^,549 

126,690,000 
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ARTICLE  I. 

On  thb  discrepancy  between  the  Sabellian  and  Atha- 
nasian  method  of  representing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

By  Dr.  Frtderie  SebleiermaoiMr,  late  Frofeteor  {d  the  Univenity  of  Berlin.  Trtntltied, 
with  Notes  and  Illastratiooi,  by  M.  Staart,  Prof.  8aored  Lit.  in  the  Theol.  Sem.  Andover. 

INTRODUCTION  BT  THE  TRANSLATOR. 

[The  individual  above  named  as  the  author  of  a  comparison 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creeds,  was  beyond  all 
doubt  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  walks  of  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  literature,  which  Germany  has  of  late 
years,  or  even  perhaps  at  any  time,  presented  to  the  notice  of 
the  public.  His  acquisitions,  although  exceedingly  varied,  and 
extending  not  only  to  the  science  and  history  of  Christian  doc- 
trine, but  also  to  the  whole  round  of  ancient  philosophy,  particu- 
larly the  Platonic,  as  well  as  to  much  of  the  wide  circle  of  La- 
tin and  Greek  philology,  were,  in  every  department  where  he 
extended  them,  original  and  profound.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
men,  who  always  thought  and  was  able  to  think  for  himself ; 
and  consequently  he  was  never  a  mere  copyist  or  retailer  of 
other  men's  opinions.  Yet,  as  a  general  thing,  he  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  given  way  to  the  temptations  which  naturally  beset 
a  mind  of  this  cast,  and  solicit  it  to  indulge  in  singular  and  ex- 
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cessive  speculations,  at  the  expense  of  sober  reason  and  sound 
judgment ;  a  characteristic  which  may,  with  much  justice,  be 
predicated  of  many  distinguished  writers  in  Grermany,  especially 
of  maqy  who  have  been  conversant  with  philosophy  and  sacred 
criticism. 

That  the  cast  of  Schleiermacher's  mind  was  philosophic  and 
speculative,  will  be  admitted  fully  by  his  warmest  admirers,  and 
is  indeed  plain  enough.  That  he  undertodt,  in  his  leisure  hours, 
to  translate  and  briefly  to  comment  upon  Plato's  works ;  and 
this  from  pure  love  of  such  study  as  the  works  of  this  disUn- 
guished  philosopher  invited  him  to  engage  in ;  of  itself  evinces  a 
cast  of  mind  in  love  with  tenuous  and  refined  speculation.  The 
masterly  version  which  he  produced,  in  the  course  of  his  Pla- 
tonic studies,  has  scarcely  a  parallel  among  modern  translations 
of  the  ancient  writers ;  so  deeply  did  he  drink  in  of  the  spirit  of 
his  favourite  author,  so  thoroughly  did  he  penetrate  the  deepest 
recesses  of  his  meaning,  and  such  an  admirable  power  did  he 
possess  of  transferring  the  original,  body  and  soul,  into  his  own 
vernacular  language — ^a  language  which,  of  all  those  now  spoken 
in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  most  capable  of  fulfy^  expressing  the 
force  of  Plato's  original  diction.  How  weak,  how  diluted,  how 
petit  maitre  like,  for  example,  does  the  prince  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophers appear,  in  the  hands  and  in  the  vernacular  of  the 
French  philosopher  Cousin  !  How  contemptible  even,  in  those 
of  the  English  Taylor  !  which,  however,  is  more  the  fault  of 
the  translator  than  of  the  language. 

The  printed  works  of  ScUeiermacher,  with  the  exception  of 
his  version  of  Plato,  are  not  numerous.  His  principal  one  is 
his  Glaubenilehre  or  ChristKdhe  Olavbe^i.  e.  System  of  CArif- 
tian  Faith  or  Doctrine^  to  which  he  adverts  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  following  Essay.  There,  from  beginning  to  end, 
the  intelligent  -and  critical  reader  will  find  strikbg  and  original 
thoughts;  wordiyin  general  at  least  of  being  examined  and 
weighed,  if  they  are  not  entitled  to  reception.  If  however  I 
might  venture  n  single  remark  upon  this  book  as  a  whole,  I 
should  say,  that  the  author  has  aimed  too  much  at  system  and 
theoretical  perfection  of  orderly  and  logical  analysis  and  devel- 
opment. That  he  is  consistent  with  himself ;  that  he  carries 
through  what  be  begins ;  and  that  his  mmd,  granting  him  bis 
premises,  never  falters  as  to  logical  deduction ;  will  be  conce- 
tied,  I  think,  by  all  \riio  read  and  well  understand  him.  That 
4ie  pursues 'his  own  way,  independent  of  every  preceding  dis* 
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cittsbD,  and  of  erery  andiarity  except  what  he  deems  to  be 
reaaon  and  Scripture,  will  be  doubted  by  no  impartial  reader. 
That  his  thoa^its  are  powerful,  acute,  deep,  learned,  striking, 
worthy  of  much  exanunation  and  reflection,  will  be  as  little 
doubted  by  any  except  hasty  and  superficial  readers.  Every 
where  the  grasp  of  a  mighty  mind»  in  search  of  a  resting  place 
among  the  simple  and  Systematic  elements  of  truth,  appears  up- 
on the  very  face  of  his  disquisitions.  If  he  has  failed,  and  in 
some  respects  it  is  my  full  conviction  that  he  has,  it  seems  to  be 
owing,  at  least  in  part,  to  his  too  great  love  of  perfect  philo- 
sophiiNd  and  theoretical  system.  In  attammg  to  this,  he  ap« 
pears  occasionally  to  have  left  out  of  sight  some  of  the  plain  and 
practical  declarations  of  the  Scriptures.  This  we  shall  have 
occasion  hereafter  to  notice,  in  respect  to  some  of  his  specula*- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity. 

As  a  whole,  his  Syttem  of  Christian  Faith  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  adapted  to  common  use.  The  speculative  parts  of  it, 
which  every  where  abound,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  common 
readers,  who  can  attain  only  to  an  imperfect  understanding  of 
the  views  which  he  means  to  present.  One  reason  of  this  is, 
that  he  supposes  a  great  deal  of  Vorkenntnisse  (preparatory 
knowledge)  m  his  readers ;  and  this,  in  respect  to  a  great  varie* 
ty  of  subjects.  Indeed  the  reading  of  his  System  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  requires  so  much  of  this,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  sup- 
posed his  book  will  ever  become  popular,  in  the  usual  sense  of 
this  word. 

When  I  read  a  book  of  this  cast,  I  feel  myself  spontaneously 
moved  to  ask  the  question  :  Can  this  be  Christianity  in  its  sim- 
ple elements — a  religion  beyond  aU  doubt  designed  for  *^  every 
kindred  and  tongue  and  people  and  nation  ?''  I  am  constrain- 
ed to  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  A  religion  designed 
by  Heaven  for  oU,  must  be  intelligible  to  all,  so  fieur  as  it  is  to 
profit  them.  They  cannot  be  profited  by  what  they  cannot 
understand.  Does  the  System  of  Schleiermacher  develope 
such  a  religion  ?  I  cannot  think  it  does.  I  do  not  mean  to  say, 
that  the  elements,  the  great  and  essential  truths,  of  reli^on  are 
not  contained  in  his  system.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  believe 
that  they  are.  But  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  world  at 
large  are  shut  out  from  them,  by  reason  of  their  being  removed 
to  a  r^cm  so  elevated  and  speculative  that  but  few  minds  caa 
attain  to  them. 

I  will  not  saj)  tbat  it  is  of  no  use  to  write  such  books.    I  an 
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far  from  believing  this.  But  thus  much  we  may  say,  viz.  that 
it  is  of  little  direct  use  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.  Still,  as 
philosophy  so  named  has  endeavoured,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to 
embarrass  religious  truth,  and  to  represent  it  as  unreasonable 
and  indefensible  on  the  ground  of  argument  and  logic,  it  is  of 
serious  moment,  at  times,  to  shew  that  philosophy,  in  its  legiti- 
mate and  proper  use,  can  never  be  made  to  bear  witness  against 
Christianity.  In  this  respect  such  effi>rts  as  those  of  Schleier* 
macher  may  find  a  satisfactory  apology. 

The  influence  which  some  of  his  expositions  and  defences  of 
divine  truth  may  have,  on  those  intelligent  readers  who  peruse 
and  understand  them,  may  be  indirectly  of  great  use  even  to  the 
multitude.  If  the  teachers  of  religion  are  rendered  more  en- 
lightened by  this  perusal,  and  become  better  instructed  as  to 
some  highly  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  then  may 
those  committed  to  their  care  and  instruction  as  to  things  per- 
taining to  religion,  reap  the  benefit,  though  in  an  indirect  way, 
of  such  works  as  those  which  Schleiermacher  has  left  behind 
him.  One  may  say  of  him  :  Ubi  bene  nemo  melius;  and  even 
where  we  feel  compelled  to  dissent  from  him,  we  are  almost 
sure  to  get  the  best  arguments  that  can  be  adduced  against  the 
opinions  which  we  espouse ;  a  privilege  which  all  are  not  willing 
to  accept  with  any  thankfulness,  and  of  which,  it  may  truly  be 
said,  only  a  moderate '  number  are  skilled  in  making  a  right 
use. 

With  regard  to  Schleiermacher's  views  as  a  Trinitarian,  I 
can  truly  say,  that  I  have  met  with  scarcely  any  writer,  ancient 
or  modern,  who  appears  to  have  a  deeper  conviction  of,  or  more 
hearty  belief  in,  the  doctrine  of  the  real  Crodhead  of  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit.  This  is  the  basis,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure of  his  Christian  system  rests.  No  where  can  be  found 
a  writer  more  entirely  alien  from  the  views  and  speculations  of 
Arians  and  Sociniatis ;  no  where  one  who  appears  to  contend 
more  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  for  the  proper,  true,  su- 
preme Divinity  of  his  Lord  and  Saviour.  Ood  manifest  in  tke 
flesh  seems  to  be  inscribed,  in  his  view,  on  every  great  truth  of 
the  gospel,  and  to  enter  as  a  necessary  ingredient  into  the  com- 
position of  its  essential  nature* 

Yet  Schleiermacher  was  not  made  a  Trinitarian  by  Creeds 
and  Confessions.  Neither  the.Nicene  or  Athanasian  Symbol, 
nor  any  succeeding  formula  of  Trinitarian  doctrine  built  on  this, 
appears  to  have  had  any  influence  in  the  formation  of  hb  views. 
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From  the  Scriptures,  and  from  arguments  flowing,  as  he  believ- 
ed, out  of  Scriptural  premises,  he  became,  and  lived,  and  died, 
a  hearty  and  constant  believer  in  the  one  living  and  true  God, 
revealed  to  us  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Not  content 
with  receiving  the  formulas  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times,  as 
the  dictates  of  inspiration  in  regard  to  this  awful  and  important 
subject ;  and  unwilling  to  occupy  his  time  merely  in  arranging, 
illustrating,  and  defending  ^  dicta  of  Councils,  assembled  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  to  put  down  one  party  and  set  up  anoth- 
er ;  he  ventured  to  tread  the  same  ground  that  such  Councils 
themselves  claimed  the  right  of  treating,  and  to  survey  it  anew 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  inquire,  whether,  in  the  vehemence  of 
dispute  and  in  the  midst  of  philosophical  mists,  the  former  sur- 
vey had  been  in  all  respects  made  with  thorough  and  exact  skill 
and  care,  and  whether  a  report  of  it  in  all  respects  intelligible 
and  consistent  had  been  made  out. 

The  result  of  such  a  survey  on  his  part — of  an  examination 
conducted  by  a  mind  so  powerful ;  a  mind  also  deeply  imbued 
with  reverence  to  its  Saviour  and  its  God,  gifted  with  the  high- 
est degree  of  acuteness,  and  enlightened  by  almost  all  the  radi- 
ance which  ancient  or  modem  luminaries  have  shed  abroad  ;  by 
a  mind  so  independent  and  fearless,  yet  connected  with  a  de- 
meanor that  was  remarkably  unassuming — such  a  result  the 
readers  of  this  work  will  surely  be  curious  to  see.  And  this  is 
what  I  propose  to  present  them  with,  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  author  himself  states,  near  the  beginning  of  the  following 
Essay,  that  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sequel  of  what  he  had 
before  published  in  ^  190  of  his  Glaubenslehrey  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  a  view  in  any  good  measure  complete  of  Schleiermacher's 
sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  that  he  should  first  be 
presented  with  those  views,  to  which  the  following  principal 
piece  is  intended  as  a  sequel,  and  also  as  a  vindication.  This 
can  in  no  way  be  done  so  well,  as  by  translating  the  original 
section  to  which  he  refers,  as  the  ground-work  on  which  he 
builds  the  superstructure  exhibited  in  the  comparative  view  that 
follows. 

After  defending  in  various  places,  in  the  most  explicit  manner 
and  with  great  ability,  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  and  shewing  that  such  a  development  of  the  Deity 
is  demanded  by  our  moral  wants  as  sinners,  in  order  that  we  may 
obtain  peace  and  sanctification ;  be  concludes  hb  book  by  the 
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following  remarkable  proposition,  and  still  more  remarkaUe  il- 
lustration and  confirmation  of  it. 

§  190.  {Glauhenslehre). 

"  TTiat  the  doctrine  [of  the  Trinity]  may  entirely  corretpcnd 
with  that  pious  feeling  of  which  Christians  are  conscious  and 
which  acknowledges  a  higher  nature^  eten  tHAT  which  is 
TBULT  AND  PROPERLY  DIVINE,  in  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit ^ 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Oodhead  must  be  placed  on  a  per- 
rccT  EQUALITY.  Thisj  although  every  where  and  at  aU  times 
demanded  J  has  not  been  done  by  any  of  the  [public]  formulas  of 
the  churches,'*^ 

Uloitration  and  Confirmation. 

*^  (1)  It  is  quite  plain,  that  the  declaration  which  asserts  that 
*  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead  are  equal  in  substance,  pow- 
er, and  glory,'  is  of  itself  an  unsatisfiictory  and  insufficicDt  ex- 
planation. In  its  origin  it  was  designed  only  to  oppose,  in  a  po* 
lemic  way,  those  representations  in  which  the  super-human  in 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit  was  attributed  to  some  being  subor- 
dinate to  the  Godhead  ;  and  so  far  as  this  opposition  to  such 
view  goes,  it  is  sufficiently  definitive.  But  after  all,  nothing 
more  is  done  by  this  than  to  repel  the  idea  of  inequality . 

'*  If  now,  on  the  other  hand,  something  positive  is  to  be 
taught  by  any  particular  declaration,  this  rule  may  be  safely 
laid  down  in  respect  to  such  declaration,  viz.,  that  in  represent- 
ing the  distinction  between  the  three  persons,  nothing  is  admis- 
sible which  will  convey  the  idea  of  an  inequality  between  them. 
This  requisition  can  never  be  fulfilled,  unless  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  persons  is  so  defined,  as  not  in  any  way  to  infringe 
upon  their  perfect  equality  ;  which  is  what  has  not  hitherto  been 
accomplished  by  any  of  the  Symbols  in  common  use. 

^^  Let  us  examine  the  fundamental  points  in  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Athanasian  Symbol.  The  Father  and  the  Son  are 
said  to  be  distinguished  by  the  fact,  that  the  Father  is  etemallv 
unbegotten,  [i.  e.  has  eternal  aYewriaia']  ;  the  Son  is  from  all 
eternity  begotten,  but  never  begets. 

'^  Now  one  may  represent  eternal  generation  to  be  as  remote 
as  possible  firom  all  temporary  and  organic  generation,  yet  there 
remains  one  idea,  after  all,  which  never  can  be  removed  from 
this  view  of  the  subject ;  and  this  is,  that  the  relation  ofdq^en' 
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dence  is  of  necbsmij  coovejred  by  such  modes  o{  exprassioii. 
Now  if  the  Father  has  from  eternity  exerted  bis  power  to  beget 
the  Son ;  and  the  Son  has  never  exerted  a  power  to  beget  any 

Serson  of  the  Godhead,  (which  of  itself  seems  to  make  a  great 
issimilarity  between  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Ciod- 
head) ;  and  roQreover,  if  there  is  no  relation  of  dependenee  be- 
tween the  Son  and  another  person  of  the  Grodhead,  which  can 
serve  as  an  eouivalent  for  the  relation  of  dependence  that  exists 
between  the  Fi^er  and  Son ;  then  does  it  seem  plainly  to  fol- 
low, that  the  power  of  the  Father  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Son, 
and  the  glory  which  the  Father  has  in  respect  to  the  Son,  must 
be  greater  than  the  glory  which  the  Son  has  in  respect  to  the 
Father. 

^^  The  same  must  be  true,  also,  in  respect  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
this,  whether  we  assume  (with  the  Greek  church),  that  he  pro- 
ceeds from  the  Father  only,  or  (with  the  Latin  one^  that  he 
proceeds  both  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  In  the  last  case, 
the  Son  is  supposed  to  have  obly  one  incapacity,  compared  with 
the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  not  begettiw^  ;  in  the  former  fi.  e. 
where  the  Spirit  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  Father  only  J,  he 
has  a  double  incapacity,  [viz.  that  of  not  begetting,  and  that  of 
not  causing  the  processbn  of  the  Spirit],  in  case  nothing  pro* 
ceeds  from  him  and  he  begets  nothing.  At  all  events,  the 
Spirit  must  be  supposed  to  have  this  two-fold  incapacity,  [for 
be  neither  begets  nor  causes  procession] ;  and  he  is  moreover 
in  a  relation  of  dependence,  for  the  proceeding  from,  or  the  be- 
ing breathed  forth,  necessarily  implies  a  relation  of  dependence, 
as  well  as  the  being  begotten.  It  is  moreover  a  dependence 
difierent  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  first  and  second  persons 
of  the  Godhead  ;  although  no  one  indeed  can  tell  what  it  is  in 
Itself  or  how  it  differs  from  the  being  begotten. 

<<  On  the  ground  of  the  Latin  church,  the  Spirit  is  dependent 
on  the  Father  and  the  Son ;  and  in  this  case  the  Son  has  one 
capacity  in  common  with  the  Father,  [viz.  that  of  causing  pro- 
oesston  of  the  Spirit]  ;  and  in  this  respect  he  has  a  pre-eminence 
over  the  Holy  Ghost.  On  the  ground  of  the  Greek  church, 
the  Spirit  depends  only  on  the  Father,  and  is  then  in  this  re- 

?ieot  like  to  the  Son,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  begotten  by  the 
ather,  and  the  other  proceeds  from  him. 
"  On  each  and  every  ground  of  this  kind,  the  Father  has  pre<- 
MDflDenoe  over  the  other  two  persons;  tod  the  only  questioo 
diaputidile  is,  vdiether  the  second  and  tfaurd  persoiisare  alloeeth- 
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er  alike  and  equal  in  their  common  subordination  to  the  Father, 
or  whether  there  is  subordination  also  between  the  second  and 
the  third. 

"  The  canon  then  which  requires  such  a  representation  of  the 
persons  in  the  Trinity,  as  will  not  make  them  in  any  respect 
uneqtMd,  is  not  answered  by  such  modes  of  representation  as 
these. 

(2)  "  The  same  proposition,  [viz.  that  the  common  modes  of 
representation  have  hitherto  been  imperfect],  may  be  made  out 
in  another  way,  by  a  consideration  ot  the  usual  manner  in  which 
the  subject  of  the  Trinity  has  been  treated.  When  proof  has 
been  required  in  particular,  with  respect  either  to  the  attributes 
or  the  active  powers  of  any  particular  person  of  the  Trinity,  the 
matter  is  almost  exclusively  managed  in  the  following  way ;  viz., 
nearly  every  one  of  the  strictly  dogmatic  theologians  produces 
his  proofs  respecting  the  Son  and  the  Spirit ;  but  in  respect  to 
the  Father,  the  whole  matter  is  takeir  for  granted,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  proof  is  deemed  superfluous.  If  now  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  equality  among  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  lay  at  the 
basis  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine,  and  a  dependence  of  the  Son 
upon  the  Father  were  not  regarded  as  really  implied  by  the 
very  nature  of  their  respective  designations ;  then  the  proof  re- 
specting the  first  person  would  be  felt  to, be  as  necessary  as  that 
respecting  the  other  persons ;  and  it  would  no  more  be  assumed 
in  the  one  case,  than  in  the  other.  Nay,  one  might  as  well  be- 
gin with  the  second  or  third  person,  in  the  argument,  as  with 
the  first,  and  say  :  Because  this  or  this  is  clear  and  certain  re- 
specting the  second  or  third  person,  therefore  it  must  be  true  of 
the  first,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  on  the  relative  footing  of  per- 
fect equality. 

"  Such  a  course,  however,  no  dogmatic  theologian  takes ; 
and  by  this  uniformity  of  procedure,  as  to  the  method  of  treat- 
ing this  subject,  it  becomes  perfectly  plain  that  a  preference  is 
tacitly  conceded  to  the  first  person. 

^^But  further;  it  is  usual  to  treat  of  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God  in  and  by  themselves,  before  the  Trinity  is  taken  into 
consideration  ;  and  having  so  done,  writers  appeal  to  what  they 
have  said  of  God  simply  considered,  as  self-evidently  belonging 
to  the  Father,  while  at  the  same  time  they  enter  into  a  course 
of  argument  in  order  to  prove  that  the  same  being  and  attributes 
belong  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  Thus  they  tacitly  and  of  course 
admit,  that  all  which  belongsto  the  Godhead  simply  considered, 
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belongs  of  course  to  the  Father ;  and  in  so  treatrog  the  matter 
they  shew,  that  (as  thejr  consider  the  subject)  the  Father  does 
himself  constitute  the  Unity  or  Movag  of  the  Grodhead,  and  the 
expressions  Moyag  or  MovaQX*^  and  Father,  are  altogether 
equivalent. 

"  This  method  of  representation,  though  not  in  the  way  of 
intention  yet  in  reality,  falls  back  upon  and  altogether  accords 
with  Origen's  avowal,  that  the  Father  only  is  really  and  simply 
Grod  ;  while  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  God  merely  because  they 
participate  m  the  divine  Being.*  I  am  aware  that  this  mode 
of  representation  was  spurned  at  by  the  orthodox  party  in  gen- 
eral of  theologians  in  after  times.  Tet  after  all,  the  very  same 
sentiment  did  secretly  insinuate  itself  into  all  their  modes  of 
representation,  and  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  them. 

"  To  the  like  result  should  we  come,  if  we  should  now  make 
comparison  of,  and  should  subject  to  thorough  criticism,  the  phi- 
losophical modes  of  repre9enting  the  Trinity  in  ancient  and  in 
later  times;  or  if  we  should  attentively  examine  the  distinction 
made  between  God  concealed  and  God  revealed,  a  distinction 
often  attempted,  but  not  always  in  the  same  way.  But  this 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  a  full  and  detailed  illustration  of 
the  whole  history  and  state  of  the  doctrine  under  consideration ; 
which  present  circumstances  do  not  permit  me  to  give." 

Additional  CoDtidtratlons. 

**  If  the  remarks  already  made  are  well  founded,  then  does  it 
follow,  that  the  true  method  of  representing  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  has  not  yet  been  hit  upon  or  achieved  in  the  common 
Symbols.  It  still  remains,  according  to  the  tenor  of  these  Sym- 
bols and  the  books  of  theology,  in  a  state  oft)scillation  between 
subordination  and  equality  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
between  Tritheism  and  such  a  Unitarian  view  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  appropriate  honours  due  to  the  Redeemer,  or  with  con- 
fident trust  in  the  eternal  efficacy  of  his  redemption. 

'*  It  may  appear  strange  indeed,  while  so  many  other  doc- 

*  AvtO'&Bog  o  d'tog  iati . . .  nar  di  to  naga  to  avto&tog  lujoxfi  vJ}ff 
iiulyov  &e6tfitog  -^tonoiovfisroy^  x.  t.  L  [God  (the  Father)  is  very  God ; 
but  every  thing  else  besides  this  very  God  is  made  divine  by  becom- 
ing partaker  of  his  Divinity].  Comm.  in  Johan.  IV.  p.  50.  ed.  Rueil. 
Here  the  connection  sets  it  beyond  doubt,  that  by  ainodtog  m  meant 
the  FaUter,    Comp.  Princip.  I.  p.  62,  ed.  Ruell. 
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trbes  of  rel^on  which  came  later  under  discussion  than  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  should  have  been  fuDy  and  satisfactorily  de« 
veloped  and  defined,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  was 
one  of  the  very  earliest  that  was  broup;ht  into  discussion,  should 
still  remain  invested  with  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  cos- 
tume* In  the  mean  time  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the  con- 
sideration and  representation  of  this  doctrbe,  the  wants  of  our 
mpral  nature  have  not  been  duly  regarded;  nor  have  they  been 
made  a  basis  to  build  upon,  m  respect  to  this  doctrine,  as  they 
foe  the  most  part  were  in  respect  to  other  Christian  doctrines  in 
general ;  which  was  greatly  to  their  advantage.  The  import 
tance  of  the  doctrine  in  itself,  and  also  as  compared  with  other 
doctrines,  seems  to  have  contributed  to  prevent  a  different  view 
of  it  from  being  taken. 

'^  Here  laoreover  was  abundant  room  for  polemic  zeal  and 
party  spirit,  in  respect  to  the  externals  of  doctrine,  to  put  forth 
their  full  exercise ;  and  how  easy  it  is  to  fall  into  mistakes  ia 
such  circumstances,  every  one  must  know.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  moreover,  every  new  oscillation  would  create  a  new  ex- 
citement, which  could  not  be  very  likely  to  lead  to  any  happy 
results. 

"  It  does  not  follow  from  all  this,  however,  that  no  new  effi>rt 
to  make  a  more  consistent  and  unexceptionable  representation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  may  not  now  be  attended  with 
better  success.  Christianity  has  become  fully  established,  and 
all  temptation  to  polytheism  among  us  is  removed ;  and  thus  a 
multitude  of  excitements  to  vehement  polemics,  which  operated 
on  the  Christians  of  ancient  times,  have  now  lost  their  power. 
We  also  now  more  fully  admit  than  the  ancients  did,  the  neces- 
sity of  employing  tropical  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Godhead, 
and  we  better  understand  their  true  nature. 

"  If  now  I  may  give  some  hints  how  our  future  efibrts  ought 
to  be  qonducted,  I  should  say,  that  we  must  go  back  in  our  m- 
quiries  to  ancient  times,  when  the  ground-work  of  our  tymbolie 
expressions  respecting  the  Trinity  was  commenced,  and  which 
still  remains  for  substance  unaltered,  and  we  must  endeavour  to 
find,  in  the  history  of  these  early  efforts,  the  misconceptions 
which  led  astray,  or  occasioned  a  failure,  as  to  a  more  complete 
repnesentation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

'^  The  firat  supposition  to  be  examined  would  be,  whether,  m 
order  to  escape  the  so-called  Sabellian  heresy ,  too  much  had  not 
been  done  by  the  opposing  party  ;   inasmuch  as  (for  so  the  Ni- 
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cene  Creed  represents  the  matter)  m  order  to  establish  the  un- 
ion of  the  divine  nature  with  the  numan,  a  twofold  nature  was 
assumed  in  the  Godhead  itself.  And  although  such  views  as 
those  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  were  professedly  in  strong  opposi- 
tion to  Arius  and  to  all  those  who  deny  or  degrade  the  divine 
nature  that  is  in  Christ  and  in  the  Spirit,  yet  there  is  room  still 
to  inquire,  whether  the  modes  of  representation  employed  do 
not  exhibit  something  which  at  least  is  of  a  doubtfol  nature,  yea 
something  which  must  be  necessarily  and  substantially  altered, 
if  we  would  preserve  the  true  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 

'^  Such  an  mquiry  would  probably  result  in  the  conviction, 
that  we  must  not  in  any  way  represent  the  Most  High  as  a  mtf- 
tahh  being ;  nor  the  exertion  of  his  active  powers  (on  which 
his  union  with  the  human  nature  depends),  in  anv  other  way 
than  as  having  respect  to  what  b  done  in  time ;  tor  causality 
m  the  Grodhead  may  indeed  be  conceived  of  as  eternal,  so  far 
as  decree  or  design  is  concerned ;  btjit  sofar  as  the  actual  exer- 
tion of  this  power  is  concerned,  we  must  always  consider  it  as 
taking  place  in  time. 

"  The  second  preparatory  step  would  be  this.  If  it  should 
appear  to  be  impossible  to  represent  the  relations  of  Father  and 
Son  as  existing  in  the  divine  nature  itself,  without  thereby  intro- 
ducmg  the  idea  of  dependence  and  inequality,  then  should  we  in- 
quire, whether  it  is  correct  to  name  the  divine  nature,  as  it  is  in 
itself  in  Christ,  San  of  God;  inasmuch  as  the  Scripture  plab- 
ly  calls  the  whole  person  of  Christ  only  by  this  appellation,  and 
makes  use  of  Logos  or  Word  to  designate  the  divine  nature  in 
itself  considered.  And  in  cases  where  no  specific  appellation 
is  employed,  it  describes  the  union  of  the  two  natures  only  as 
the  indwelling  of  the  fullness  of  the  Crodhead. 

^*  Should  the  expression  Son  be  used  only  in  this  scriptural 
way,  then  the  sigmfication  of  dependence  necessarily  connected 
with  it  would  not  designate  the  internal  relation  in  me  Grodhead 
itself,  but  only  the  relation  of  the  same  to  its  union  with  the  hu- 
man nature. 

^  In  respect  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  moreover,  it  must  in  like 
manner    be  investigated,  whether  there  is  any  good  ground 
^for  admitting  any  other  relation  of  him  to  the  Son,  than  that 
the  Son,  i.  e.  the  whole  Christ,  sends  him. 

'*  It  must  also  be  investigated,  in  order  to  avoid  the  idea  of 
dependence,  how,  when  the  Son  is  so  designated,  the  Father 
is  also  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Trinity. 
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*^  Only  a  full  and  protracted  critical  investigation  of  theae 

Eoints  can  affi>rd  tlie  requisite  light  respecting  them.     Thb, 
owever,  belongs  not  to  the  present  disquisition ;  and  I  have 
already  proceeded  as  far  as  propriety  will  admit.'* 


The  deeply  interesting  investigations  thus  proposed.  Dr.  S. 
pursues  in  the  Essay  which  is  presented  below.  It  is  im* 
possible  that  the  intelligent  and  serious  reader,  after  such  an 
exhibition  of  critical  power  and  analysis  as  the  above  remarks 
exhibit,  should  not  feel  a  lively  interest  in  pursuing  the  in- 
quiries which  are  here  proposed.  To  pursue  them  under  the 
guidance  of  such  a  highly  intelligent  and  learned  leader,  is  in- 
deed a  rare  privilege — one  which  has  not  oiten  occurred  in 
any  country  or  at  any  time.  Dr.  S.  himself  states,  near  the 
commencement  of  his  Essay,  that  while  Arianism  in  all  its 
details  has  been  investigated  and  exhibited  to  the  religious 
public,  a  comparison  between  the  Athanasian  views  of  the 
Trinity  and  those  which  have  usually  been  denominated 
SabelUan,  has  not,  to  his  knowledge,  hitherto  been  fully  and 
fau-ly  made.  Such  a  comparison  he  has  undertaken;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  reader  as  to  the  results, 
or  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  or  of  Dr. 
S.  himself,  he  will  not  fail  at  least  to  perceive,  that  much  light 
is  thrown,  by  the  mighty  power  of  acute  and  impartial  criticism, 
on  what  was  before  dark  and  very  imperfectly  known,  or  at 
least  very  imperfectly  represented.  The  reader,  I  take  oc- 
casion expressly  to  say,  is  not  obliged  to  follow  Dr.  S.  or  Sa- 
bellius in  their  views ;  but  he  will  feel  himself,  as  I  think,  oblig- 
ed to  say,  that  Sabellianism  had  not  before  been  fully  and 
fiiirly  represented  to  the  Christian  public.  What  has  been 
called  Sabellianism  hitherto,  has  been  litde  more  than  the 
doctrine  of  the  Patripassiansy  viz.  the  assumption  that  the 
Father  himself  is  the  same  person  that  was  united  to  Christ  and 
who  is  developed  in  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
therefore  that  the  distinction  in  the  Grodhead  is  nothing  more 
than  merely  a  namcj  without  any  corresponding  reality. 
Such,  it  would  appear,  was  after  all  not  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
bellius ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  a  more  definite,  in- 
telligible, and  strenuous  distinction  between  Father,  Son,  and 
Hoty  Ghost,  than  even  his  opponents ;  or  at  least  than  that 
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part  of  them  who  did  not  go  over  into  a  species  of  occult 
Tritheism. 

At  all  events,  Schleiermacher  himself  is  a  strenuous  and  un- 
compromising advocate  for  the  dbtinction,  and  full  equality  in 
all  essential  respects,  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  while  the 
Unity  or  Mova^  of  the  Grodhead  is  no  where  and  in  no  measure 
infringed  by  him.  Of  his  view  of  the  Trinity  we  may  at  least 
say,  that  it  is  inteUigibk.  But  who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
any  of  the  definitions  heretofore  given  of  personality  in  the 
Godhead  in  itself  considered,  I  mean  such  definitions  as  have 
their  basis  in  the  Nicene  or  Athanasian  creed,  are  intelligible 
and  satisfactory  to  the  mind  ?  At  least  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  them,  if  they  do  in  fact  exist.  Nor, 
so  far  as  I  know,  has  any  one  been  able  by  any  commentary 
on  them  to  render  them  clear  and  satisfactory. 

In  saying  all  this,  however,  I  must  not  by  any  means  be 
understood  as  subscribing  to  all  of  Dr.  S.'s  views.  I  shall  take 
occasion  at  the  close  of  his  Essay,  to  Ipresent  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind,  in  respect  to 
his  opinions  concerning  the  Trinity.  I  say  only,  at  present, 
that  his  views  are,  in  most  respects,  palpable  and  intelligible. 
I  can  go  with  him,  in  most  cases,  as  far  as  he  goes  ;  but  I  do 
not  find  an  ultimate  resiing'place  where  he  does.  I  feel 
obliged,  by  Scripture  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  go  further, 
and  to  approximate  somewhat  nearer  to  that  which  I  suppose  to 
have  been  the  real  opinion  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  although  I  cannot  possibly  sub- 
scribe to  all  the  formuhs  of  expression  which  they  have  employ- 
ed, nor  probably  to  aU  the  views  which  they  really  entertain- 
ed. If  1  understand  their  views,  they  do,  in  an  occult  manner 
indeed,  but  yet  really  tfnd  effectually,  interfere  with  the  true 
equality  in  substance,  power,  and  glory,  of  the  three  persons 
or  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  This  seems  to  be  taking  away 
with  the  left  hand,  what  we  have  given  with  the  right.  If  I 
say  in  words,  that  Christ  and  the  Spirit  are  God,  and  very  God  ; 
and  say  this  ever  so  strongly  and  ever  so  often ;  and  yet  assign 
to  them  attributes  or  a  condition  which  after  all  makes  them  ae- 
pendent  and  represents  them  as  derived  and  originated;  then 
1  am  in  fact  no  real  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  true  equality 
amon|  the  persons  of  the  Godhead  ;  or  else  I  use  expressions 
out  of  then:  lawful  and  accustomed  sense,  and  lose  myself  amid 
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the  sound  of  words,  while  thit^s  are  not  examined  and  defined 
with  scrupulous  care  and  accuracy. 

It  b  not  my  present  object  to  examine  in  full  detail  and  in  an 
ample  manner,  the  diction  and  sentiments  of  the  Nicene  or 
Athanasian  Creeds.  But  something  should  be  said  respecting 
the  nature  and  import  of  this  Symbol,  in  order  to  prepare  the 
reader  fully  to  appreciate  the  comparison  of  Dr.  S.  which  is  to 
follow. 

Athanasius  was  himself  a  member  of  the  Nicene  Council,  be- 
ing then  a  deacon  in  the  church  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  This 
Council  was  assembled  at  Nice  in  A.  D.  325,  by  order  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  who  had  sought  in  vain  to  heal  by  other 
means  the  divisions  in  the  church  occasioned  by  the  Arian  dis- 

Eutes.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  bishops  are  said  by  Eusebius  to 
ave  been  present ;  Socrates  states  them  at  318  ;  of  whom  the 
Arian  party  constituted  but  a  small  number.  Athanasius  and 
Marcellus,  bishop  of  Ancyra,  appear  to  have  been  the  two  prin- 
cipal speakers  in  behalf  of  the  orthodox  party,  and  to  have  been 
the  agents  on  whom  most  of  the  doings  oi  the  Council  depended. 
The  subsequent  life  of  Athanasius  was  almost  entirely  devo- 
ted to  a  defence  of  the  principles  avowed  by  the  Council  of 
Nice  ;  in  which  avowal  he  had  himself  been  a  leading  if  not 
theprincipal  agent. 

The  Nicene  Creed,  so  far  as  pertains  to  our  present  design, 
runs  thus  :  ^*  We  believe  in  one  God,  the  Father  Aknighty,  die 
Maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible  ;  and  \u  one  Lord,  Je- 
sus Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  yivpfj^iwa  in  tow  natgog  fiovoye^ 
rij,  Tovtiotir,  ix  tijg  owsiug  toy  naTgog^  Otov  *x  '&tov,  yaig  s% 
q>wx6g,  itiov  aXij&ipoP  1%  ^sov  aXtjd'ivov,  yfvnj^ivTa  ov  noitj^ 
hiina,  6fiOov0M>^  ztf  naxgi^  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in 
heaven  and  earth.  «  .  .  And  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Kul^  zovg  Si 
liyopxag^  ot&  ^¥  non  ov»  fjv,  xal  nglv  y^vvri^PM  oi/x  ^v,  scot 
ot$  ii  ovx  opimv  fyevizo,  17  ii  irtgag  vnoauiasag  1}  ovalag  fua- 
novjag  thai,  ij  ktigzop,  17  Tginzav^  tj  alXoMuzop  zop  vlov  zov  ^£- 
ov,  apa^ffittzlCei,  x.  r.  A;  i.  e.  and  those  who  say  that  there  was 
[a  time]  when  he  [Christ]  was  not,  that  before  he  was  born  he 
was  not,  and  that  he  came  into  existence  from  nothing  [was 
made  from  nothing],  or  affirm  that  he  is  of  a  different  substance 
or  essence  [different  from  that  of  the  Father],  or  that  the  Son 
of  God  was  created,  or  is  mutable,  or  susceptible  of  change  ; 
them  the  whole  church  anathematizes,,  etc.'' 

Such  is  the  famous  Creed  of  the  Nicene  Council.    The  creed 
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or  fonnula  of  faith,  long  supposed  to  have  been  drawa  up  by 
Athauasius,  and  sometimes  specifically  called  the  Jlthanasian 
Creed,  is  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been  his,  but  to 
have  been  deduced  from  his  works.  Dr.  Waterland  in  his 
Critical  History  of  it,  ascribes  it  to  Hilary,  bishop  of  Aries. 
It  is  not  to  this,  then,  but  to  the  principles  oi  the  Nicene  Creed, 
as  avowed  and  defended  by  Athanasius  in  a  peculiarly  zealous 
and  earnest  manner,  that  Schleiermacher  is  to  be  considered  {is 
referring,  b  the  title  of  the  Essay  which  is  given  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  The  views  set  forth  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  more  usually  styled  Aihanasian,  because  Athanasius 
was  the  great  champion,  if  not  the  peculiar  author  of  them.  Be 
this  as  it  may  in  respect  to  Dr.  S.,  it  makes  no  difference  of 
any  consequence  in  the  present  instance,  inasmuch  as  tlie  views 
called!  in  question  are  the  same  in  both  cases. 

By  reverting  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  exhibited  above,  the 
careful  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is 
not  developed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  the  demands  of'^the 
rule  which  Schleiermacher  lays  down  as  required  by  the  pious 
feelings  of  Christians,  or  the  demands  made  by  strict  principles 
respe<^ng  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  such  as  are  now  more 
generally  held. 

The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  declares  the  persons 
of  the  Godhead  to  be  '^  the  sasne  in  substaneef  and  equal  in 
power  and  glory J*^  I  understand  by  this,  a  numebical  unitt 
of  substance  to  be  asserted ;  while  in  respect  to  persons  or  dis- 
tmctions  in  the  Godhead,  an  equality  of  pouter  and  glory  b  as- 
signed to  each. 

So  Turretin  also.  He  puts  the  question :  An  non  sit  unu$ 
numero  Deus,  quoad  essentiam^  To  which  he  answers  :  Quod 
.  • .  tuenur.  I.  p.  199.  So  again,  p.  282,  Unica  numero  es- 
sentia; and  elsewhere  often.  And  thus,  as  it  doubtless  will  be 
conceded,  the  greater  part  of  modern  intelligent  and  orthodox 
divines  have  held  and  do  still  hold. 

Short  of  this,  the  Movag  or  divine  Unity  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Oixopofila  or  divine  Ifyoaoma  as  revealed  in  the  Gospel  on 
the  other,  must  be  infringed  upon.  Not  that  design  of  infring- 
ing on  the  Unity  or  the  Trinity,  is  to  be  charged  on  all  the  re- 
presentations that  have  been  made,  which  seem  to  present  a 
view  that  differs  from  this.  To  affirm  this,  would  be  to  affirm 
more  than  can  be  proved*  or  than  can  be  rationally  supposed  to 
be  true.     But  still,  whatever  may  have  been  the  deeign  of 
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those  who  have  made  representations  that  seem  to  come  short 
of  preserving  the  Unity,  or  which  infringe  upon  the  true  idea  of 
equality  in  the  Trinity,  the  consistency  of  the  representations 
themselves  with  the  great  and  fundamental  principles  of  Unity 
and  Trinity,  may,  without  any  presumption,  be  submitted  to  a 
close  and  candid  examination. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  misunderstanding  of  my  views  and 
feelings,  I  would  here  explicidy  state,  that  I  fully  admit  and 
believe,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  in  general,  and  the  great  body 
of  intelligent  theologians  in  ancient  times,  who,  subsequent  to 
the  Council  of  Nice  advocated  the  Symbol  which  was  published 
by  them,  intended  truly  and  hona  fide  to  recognize  the  doc- 
trine of  the  real  Godhead  of  Christ.  Their  views  of  what  con- 
stituted, or  at  least  what  might  constitute,  real  and  proper  God- 
head, were  doubtless  affected,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  be, 
by  the  philosophy  of  the  day ;  and  they  were  unquesdonably 
different  in  some  respects  from  those  which  pervade  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  Christian  theologians  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  Nicene  Fathers  and  of  their  followers  had  been 
nurtured,  in  early  youth,  in  the  bosom  of  heathenism  ;  and  of 
course  in  the  doctrines  of  a  polytheism  which  admits  a  commu- 
nity of  gods  who  are  Ofioq^vttQj  i.  e.  of  the  same  nature  generical<* 
ly  considered.  In  other  words,  a  divine  nature,  in  the  view  of  the 
heathen,  was  common  to  all  the  Dii  nugores ;  although  these 
gods  were  admitted  to  be  individually  diverse.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  emanation-philosophy  had  long  and  widely  pervaded 
the  East  ^  where  in  tact  it  still  remains,  and  spreads  over  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Asia.  According  to  this,  {^tol  divugoi  were 
not  only  admissible,  but  they  were  even  regarded  as  the  crea- 
tors and  governors  of  the  world.  Then  as  to  the  West,  the 
New  Platonics  had  spread  far  and  wide  their  tenets,  from  the 
famous  schools  which  exbted  at  Alexandria,  the  central  p6int  of 
learning  at  this  period  both  amoi%  heathen  and  Christians.  This 
eclectic  philosophy  admitted  the  Logos  of  their  system  to  a  place 
secondary  only  to  that  of  the  original  to  ovrcag  "Ov.  It  gave  to 
this  Logos  a  hypostatic  or  personal  and  separate  existence,  and 
exalted  him  to  the  rank  of  creator  and  governor  of  the  world. 
On  all  sides,  then,  the  possibility  that  various  beings  existed, 
which  were  truly  divine  although  of  secondary  rank,  was  ad- 
mitted. In  this  respect,  the  most  celebrated  philosophy  of  the 
West  harmonized  with  that  of  the  East, 

It  was  impossible  but  that  circumstances  like  these  should 
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diiniiiiish  the  repugnance  of  the  Nicene  Fathers,  to  the  admis- 
sion of  a  being  to  a  truly  divine  rank  or  order,  who  was  con* 
sidered  .by  them  as  a  substantial  emanation  from  God,  or  sub- 
stantial communication  of  God,  and  was  therefore  a  partaker 
of  his  substance.  Both  of  these  points  in  fact  stand  out,  in 
the  Nicene  Confession,  as  things  most  prominent.  Why 
should  those  Fathers  hesitate  to  admit  Christ  to  a  rank  truly  di- 
vine, inasmuch  as  in  their  view  he  was  ofioovaiog  with  the  Fa- 
ther and  sprung  inmiediately  from  him  ?  They  did  not  hesi- 
tate ;  and  with  the  views  which  most  of  them  cherished,  they 
could  not  hesitate  at  their  time,  when  notions  respecting  the 
Godhead  prevailed,  like  those  which  Lactantius  ior  example 
defends ;  notions  moreover  which  did  not  expose  them  to  be  cal- 
led in  question  as  to  their  belief  in  the  true  divinity  of  Christ,  pro- 
vided only  they  represented  him  as  Ofioovatog  with  the  Father  and 
as  begotten  by  him.  How  could  we  rationally  expect  them  to  stop 
and  ask,  as  we  are  now  prone  to  do  :  ^  Are  self-exittence  and 
independence  essentially  requisite  to  true  divinity  ?'  One  can 
scarcely  meet  with  a  passage  among  all  the  writers  of  that  day, 
which  implies  that  they  felt  compelled  to  urge  this  question  as 
all  important  in  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  E- 
Dough,  in  their  view,  that  the  Father  possessed  the  attributes 
m  question.  The  Son  and  Spirit  were  divine,  because  they 
were  derived  immediately  from  him,  and  partook  of  hb  sub- 
stance. 

I  cannot  think  it  to  be  a  question,  whether  candour  requires 
us  to  admit  that  they  did  worsliip,  and  did  mean  to  worship,  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  really  divine.  Nei- 
ther Unitarianism  (now  so  called),  nor  Arianism,  were  regard- 
ed by  them  as  compatible  with  true  Christianity.  Theodotus 
and  Paul  of  Samosata  on  the  one  side,  and  Arius  and  his 
friends  on  the  other,  were  both  opposed  and  rejected. 

But  while  we  cheerfully  and  mlly  admit  all  this,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  Nicene  exposition  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  not  in  itself  liable  to  some  grave  and  appalling  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Schleiermacher  has  presented,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  some  ot^ctions  apparently  unanswerable,  which  must 
ever  lie  against  making  Uie  second  and  third  persons  of  the 
Godhead  (as  divine)  dependent  on  the  first.  In  whatever 
shape  we  present  the  idea  of  derivation  ;  whether  we  call  it 
by  the  name  of  generaiionj  procession,  emanation,  or  by 
any  other  like  appeUation  ;  still  the  idea  remains  of  dependence. 
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A  derived  God,  if  words  are  allowed  to  hare  their  approfiriate 
meaning,  cannot  be  a  self-existent  God ;  a  dependent  God  can- 
not  be  an  independent  one.  We  may  assert  what  we  please, 
respecting  the  indescribable,  unspeakable,  wcmderful  manner  of 
generation  or  procession ;  we  may  disclaim  all  rimilitudes  a* 
mong  created  things  ever  so  much  or  so  strongly ;  yet  all 
this  goes  only  to  Sie  manner  and  not  to  the  matter  of  the 
thing.  The  latter  still  remains.  The  idea  of  dependence  and 
derivation  is  inseparably  and  by  absolute  necessity  connected 
with  the  idea  of  generation  and  procession. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  all  the  fathers  before,  at,  and  af- 
ter the  council  of  Nice,  who  harmonize  with  the  sentiments 
there  lavowed,  do  with  one  consent,  declare  the  Father  only 
to  be  avT6<^€og  or  sey^-exiitent  God.  So  says  Bisliop  BuU : 
**  Pater  solus  naturam  illam  divinam  a  $e  habet,  sive  a  nulb 
alio ;  Filius,  autem,  a  Patre ;  proinde  Pater  divinitatis  quae 
in  Filio  est,  font^  or^o^  et  pnneipium  est ;"  Defensio  Fid. 
Nic.  p.  251.  This  position  he  fortifies  with  abundant  quo- 
tations from  the  ancient  Fathers.  The  Greek  ones  speak 
of  the  Father  as  aiuotf  tov  eJpa&,  L  e.  the  cause  of  the  being 
of  the  Son  ;  they  call  him  ahtog  and  aitla  toU  vlov;  the  an- 
cient Latin  theologians  name  the  Father  auctor^  radix^ 
fonsy  caputy  in  respect  to  the  Son.  The  Greek  Fathers 
again  ascribe  to  him  vnigoxnv;  they  speak  of  him  as  ftitCw^; 
but  of  the  Son,  as  diviegog  ^iog.  The  Fatlier  they  style  apug^ 
XV9>  !•  e.  mihoni  beginnhig,  and  thev  speak  of  the  Son  as 
springing  from  him.  No  one  versed  at  all  in  that  patristic 
lore  which  has  respect  to  the  Logos,  can  fail  to  acknowledge, 
that  Bishop  Bull  in  this  respect  has  not  misrepresented  the  hn* 
cient  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

It  lies,  moreover,  on  the  very  face  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  that 
it  acknowledges  the  Father  only  as  the  JHopag  of  the  Grod* 
head.  "  We  beleive  in  One  Gon,  the  Father  alnwhttfy  mak- 
er  of  all  things  visible  and  invis^le;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  ef  God,  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  etc.*^ 
Jesus  Christ  as  here  presented  to  us,  is  not  the  one  Chdj  but 
the  one  Lord  who  was  begotten  of  the  substance  of  the  one 
Grod  or  the  Father,  etc. 

The  Father,  then,  as  presented  in  this  Creed,  is  not  merely  t 
distinct  person,  i.  e.  not  merely  one  of  the  three  persons,  and  on 
an  equality  with  the  other  two ;  but  he  isHhe  original,  independ- 
ent, self-existent  Mova^  or  Unity,  who  constitutes  the  Fons 
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et  PrmeipiuM  (as  the  Latin  Fathers   express  it)  of  all  true 
Godhead. 

The  ancient  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  were  accus- 
tomed familiarly  and  usually  to  style  the  Father  witoeioe,  i.  e. 
se^'^wtent  God;  and  although  this  appellation  misnot  intro- 
duced into  the  Nicene  Creed,  yet  the  language  respecting  the 
Son  abundantly  proves,  that  the  members  of  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil regarded  avto^nov  and  d/ufvtiQia  as  belonging  exdudvely 
to  the  Father ;  which,  indeed,  is  what  their  advocates  ofien  and 
every  where  assert.  The  Son,  according  to  them,  is  in  his  (^ 
vine  nature  (for  this  is  what  they  mean]  fn^ti^sig. . .  in  tjgov^ 
olag  toi  natgog^  he  is  ^eog  in  <^€0u,  qfi»g  in  OMord^  &(6g  akti^ir* 
vog  in  d-fov  dlti^iPoS,  Yt¥vfi&i^g  ov  noitj'&elg,  of^oovo^og  x^  uutqI, 
This  indeed  puts  it  past  all  fair  question,  that  the  Nicene  Fathers 
meant  not  by  any  explantions  which  they  gave,  to  deny  the  true 
and  real  divinity  of  the  Son.  But  it  also  makes  it  equally  plam, 
that  they  did  not  regard  derivation,  (which  is  so  assumed  that  it 
lies  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  representation),  as  interfermg 
with  his  real  divinity.  Such  were  their  views  of  philosophy 
and  the  nature  of  things,  that  derived  divinity  presented  noth- 
ing incongruous  or  impossible  to  their  apprehension. 

But  bow  shall  we  of  the  present  day,  educated  out  of  the 
circle  of  Emanation-philosophy  and  Eclecticism,  and  tau^t 
from  the  cradle  to  believe,  and  led  by  reflection  in  riper  years 
to  maintain,  that  idf^xutence  and  independence  are  essential  to 
a  nature  truly  divine — ^how  shall  we,  how  can  we,  force  our- 
selves to  believe,  that  a  derived  God  can  be  the  only  livmg  and 
tme  God  ?  AU  the  fiivourite  images  of  Tertullian,  Athanasius, 
Basil,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  or  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  will  not  help  to  quiet  our  minds  and  settle  them  down  in 
this  view.  They  tell  us  indeed,  often  and  seriously,  of  the 
radiance  of  the  sun  which  flows  always  from  it,  is  coeval  with 
it,  and  must  always  co-exist  with  it ;  while  the  sun  himself  is 
still  unchanged  and  undiminished  by  this  radiance.  They  bid 
us  go  to  tl^  fountain  that  sends  forth  a  living  stream,  and 
has  ever  done  so,  and  always  will,  and  yet  it  is  undivided 
and  undimmished  by  the  stream.  They  call  on  us  to  observe 
how  one  torch  kindles  another,  and  yet  the  light  of  the  first  re- 
mains onimpared  and  undivided.  Tiiey  tell  us  that  the  tree  is 
not  diminished  by  the  fruit  it  bears ;  and  finally  they  remind  us 
that  a  eon  is  6ftooia$og  with  his  father,  even  according  to  hu- 
man and  imperfect  generation,  having  in  all  respects  the  same 
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nature  with  his  iktber.  And  having  passed  before  our  eyes 
this  splendid  and  striking  phantasmagoria  of  images,  they  ask : 
*  What  have  you  now  to  object  to  the  derivation,  yet  perfect 
equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  ?' 

For  one  I  can  say,  that  I  am  dazzled,  but  not  satisfied,  with 
this  splendid  exhibition.  I  have  difficulties  concerning  it — 
questions  to  ask,  for  which  I  should  be  glad  to  obtain  some  sat- 
isfactory answer.  Does  not  radiance  depend^  then,  on  the 
sun  ?  Does  not  the  stream  depend  on  the  fountain  ?  Or  the 
light  of  the  second  torch,  en  the  light  of  the  first  ?  The  firuit, 
on  the  tree  ?  The  human  son,  on  the  human  father  ?  To  an- 
swer these  questions,  let  us  suppose  the  body  of  the  sun  to  be 
annihilated ;  the  fountain  to  be  dried  up ;  the  first  torch  extin- 
guished when  the  second  comes  to  be  applied  to  it ;  the  tree 
withered  ;  and  the  human  father  extinct  before  the  production 
of  the  son ;  will  any  of  these  effects  or  producttom  continue  or 
come  into  beine,  bdependently  of  their  cause,  i.  e.  their  fans 
or  principium  7  Plainly  not.  Then  are  all  these  eflbcts,  or 
productions,  or  derivations,  dependent;  they  must  be  and  are 
originated  by  a  cause  ah  extra  ;  tliey  are  not  self-existent 

How  can  created  objects,  perishable,  mutable,  bound  togeth- 
er by  uniform  and  unceasing  concatenations  of  causes  and 
ef&cts — afibrd  any  just  image  of  the  uncreated,  invinble,  self-ex- 
istont,  independent,  and  everlasting  God  ?  The  imagination 
that  they  can,  is  an  illusion.  It  may  dazzle,  or  in  some  cases 
even  charm — but  satisfy  the  mind  of  a  man,  who  demands  rea- 
son and  argument  rather  than  splendid  imagery  or  eloquent  de- 
clamation, it  cannot.  A  Ood  in  verity  and  redftVy—- can  not 
now  be  regarded  as  a  derived  and  a  dependent  being. 

But  this  is  not  all  which  may  be  sud,  in  regard  to  the  im- 
perfect mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  stated  in 
the  Nicene  Creed.  To  my  mind  nothing  can  be  plainer,  than 
that  the  ancient  advocates  of  that  Creed  differed,  as  to  one  im- 
portant point,  pretty  widely  from  most  of  the  distinguished 
orthodox  theologians  of  modem  and  recent  times,  in  their 
method  of  viewing  and  stating  the  doctrine  of  generation,  de- 
rivation, or  personality,  in  respect  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit. 
The  importance  of  this  subject,  (which  however  seems  but 
seldom  to  have  attracted  very  serious  notice  in  modem  times, 
and  still  more  rarely  to  have  been  fully  and  explicitly  discuss- 
ed), reasonably  demands  that  a  few  explanations  and  remarks 
should  be  made  in  relation  to  it.     I  will  speak  as  briefly  as  the 
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highly  difficult  and  important  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit, 

1.  The  great  body  of  modern  theologians  admit  the  ntemer- 
ical  unity  of  the  divme  essence  or  substance.  They  deny 
that  there  are  three  ovaiM  or  substances  in  the  Godhead ;  they 
admit  only  that  there  are  three  vnoaraaeig  or  persons.  They 
deny  that  there  are  three  ovalai,  because  the  admission  of 
this,  as  they  concede,  would  inevitably  lead  at  least  to  real 
theoretical  Tritheism. 

2.  The  great  body  of  the  more  acute  and  discerning  theo- 
lo^ans  admit  that  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  second  and 
third  persons  of  the  Trinity  is  not  derived  from  the  Father, 
but  is  self-existent,  inasmuch  as  it  is  numerically  one  with  his 
substance.  The  older  divines  of  modern  times  take  much 
pains  to  distinguish  between  essence  or  stAstance  and  sub-^ 
sistence.  Essence  or  substance  (ovaia,  q>v€&g,  essentia,  substan^^ 
tia^  natura,  and  sometimes  vnooraoig)  are  two  different  names 
of  the  same  thing,  given  in  consequence  of  apprehendbg  it  in 
a  somewhat  diflbrent  light  or  point  of  view.  £^sence,  (if  we 
may  trust  that  great  master  of  definitions — that  truly  original 
thinker  and  powerful  reasoner,  as  well  as  distinguished  Chris- 
tian, F.  Turretin),  is  the  quidditas  ret,  i.  e.  that  which  con- 
stitutes the  very  nature  of  a  thing  and  is  indispensable  in  order 
to  make  it  such  a  thing  as  it  is.  Substance  means,  as  theo- 
logically employed,  that  which  exists  in  and  by  itself.  In 
reference  to  the  Divinity,  both  terms  would  mean  the  same 
thing  which  we  mean  by  essence  or  substance,  in  the  language 
of  philosophy  or  even  of  common  parlance  at  the  present  day. 
Quaest.  23.  ^  3  seq.  Tom  L 

Subsistence  {imoinaa^g,  vnagi^,  wpiatdfuvov,  xgonoq  vnaQ- 
Ismg,  subsistentia,  suppositum)  Turretin  defines  by  modus  ex^ 
istmdi  proprius  substantiis.  Subsistence  moreover,  as  he 
says,  is  divided  into  two  kmds ;  "  alia  qu&  constituitur  sub- 
tantia  in  esse  substantiae,  alia  qua  constituitur  substantia 
in  esse  suppositi  ;*^  which  I  must  leave  the  reader  to  explain. 
From  the  whole  of  what  he  says,  however,  on  the  words 
subsistence  and  hypostasis,  it  is  plain  that  he  refers  the 
sense  of  these  to  designating  the  modus  of  existence,  in  dis- 
tinction firom  existence  itself,  i.  e.  substance  or  essence  in  it- 
self considered.  And  in  much  the  same  way  do  most  of  the 
theologians  of  the  metaphysical  school  define  substance  and 
subsistence  in  respect  to  me  Grodhead. 

We  come  now  to  Qur  main  object.     Personality,  {vnoataatg 
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personCf  rgonog  vndgiitog)  is  the  point  to  which,  according  to 
most  modern  representations  of  the  doctrbe  of  die  Trinity,  we 
are  to  direct  our  attention,  when  we  think  of  the  generation  of 
the  Son,  or  of  the  procession  or  ixnifAnaig  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Not  the  essence  of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity 
is  to  be  considered  as  being  derived  from  the  Father,;  but 
their  nunlus  existendij  their  hypostasis^  their  personalitjfy  is 
what  we  must  consider  to  be  derived.  To  the  Father  belong 
patemitasBuA  a/Bwijala;  to  the  Son,  ^ta^io  or  generatio 
passiva;  and  to  the  Spirit,  procef no  or  txnffinatg. 

3.  Some  difficulties  that  attend  this  view  will  be  noticed  in 
the  sequel.  My  object  under  the  present  head,  is  more  fully 
to  state,  how  widely  this  mode  of  representation  diflfers  from 
that  which  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Council  usually 
employed.  For  this  purpose  I  might  appeal  to  the  Nicene 
Creed  itself  as  stated  above,  where  ix  riig  ovaiag  xov  nuTQog  is 
evidendy  designed  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  substance  (not 
merely  the  modus  existendi  or  subsistence)  of  the  Father  is 
communicated  to  and  produces  the  Son,  in  his  divine  nature. 
I  will  however  select  a  passage  from  one  of  the  most  orthodox, 
able,  consistent,  and  eloquent,  of  all  the  ancient  fathers  who  ' 
have  written  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  in  order  to  illus- 
trate the  ancient  views.  It  is  found  in  Hilary  de  Trmitate, 
Lib.  II.  ^  6  seq. 

^^  It  is  the  Father,  from  whom  every  thing  that  exists  came 
into  being.  He,  in  Christ  and  by  Christ,  was  the  origin  of  all 
things.  His  it  is  to  exist  in  and  of  himself;  not  deriving  from 
any  other  source  that  which  he  is,  but  obtaining  it  in  and  of  him- 
self. Infinite,  because  he  is  contained  in  nothmg  else,  and  all  thmgs 
are  in  him ;  not  confined  to  any  space,  because  he  can  have 
no  limits ;  eternally  exisUng  before  all  time,  for  time  is  derived 
firom  him  .  .  .  This  is  the  truth  of  the  mystery  of  God,  this  ia 
the  name  of  the  incomprehensible  nature  in  the  Father.  God 
is  invisible,  indescribable,  in6nite ;  speech  is  reduced  to  silenoe 
in  speaking  of  him ;  reason  becomes  confounded  in  searching 
him  out ;  the  understanding  is  straitened  in  endeavouring  to 
comprehend  him.  He  has,  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  his 
nature  in  Father;  but  he  alone  is  Father.  He  derives  it 
from  no  source,  nor  in  a  human  manner,  that  he  is  Father. 
He  is  unbegotten,  eternal,  having  in  himself  the  ground  of  per- 
petual existence.  He  is  known  to  the  Son  only ;  because  no 
one  knows  the  Father  except  die  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the 
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Son  shall  reveal  him.  Nor  does  any  one  know  the  Son,  ex- 
cept the  Father ;  they  have  a  mutual  knowledge ;  each  has  a 
perfect  cognizance  of  the  other.  And  hecause  no  one  knows 
the  Father  except  the  Son,  we  embrace  in  our  thoughts  the 
Father  together  with  the  Son  who  reveals  him,  who  is  the  only 
faithful  witness. 

"  These  things,  however,  I  think  rather  than  describe,  res- 
pecting the  Father ;  for  I  know  well  that  all  language  is  in- 
adequate to  the  description.  He  is  to  be  thought  of  as  invisi- 
ble, incomprehensible,  eternal.  But  this  very  thing,  that  he 
is  in  and  of  himself  and  by  himself;  that  he  is  invisible  and 
incomprehensible  and  immortal ;  in  all  this,  indeed,  there  is  a 
profession  of  honour,  and  a  designation  which  has  some  mean- 
ing, and  a  certain  circumscription  of  opinion ;  but  still  language 
is  not  competent  for  the  designation  of  his  nature,  and  words 
cannot  explain  the  matter  as  it  is.  For  when  we  say,  that  he 
is  in  himself i  an  explanation  can  not  be  given  by  human  rea- 
son ;  for  there  is  a  difference  between  containing  and  being 
contained,  and  that  is  one  thing  which  is,  and  that  another  in 
which  it  is.  If  we  say  a^ain,  that  he  is  of  himself  no  one  is  at 
the  same  time  his  own  giver  and  also  the  gift.  If  we  say  that 
he  is  immortal ;  then  it  seems  to  be  implied  that  there  is  some- 
thmg  besides  himself,  to  which  thing  he  is  not  exposed  ;  *  nor 
can  he  be  the  sole  being,  who  by  the  word  [immortalis]  is  de- 
clared to  be  free  from  the  power  of  another,  Fviz.  from  the 
power  of  death].  If  we  say  he  is  incomprehensible  ;  then  how 
can  he  be  any  where,  of  whom  it  is  denied  that  he  is  accessible  ? 
if  we  say  that  he  is  invisible  ;  whatever  cannot  be  seen,  must 
be  wanting  in  itself. 

'^  Our  confession  respecting  him,  therefore,  is  deficient  as  to 
appropriate  language ;  and  all  words  that  may  be  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  will  not  describe  God  as  he  is,  nor  his  greatness. 
The  perfection  of  knowledge  is,  so  to  know  God,  that  you  may 
know  you  are  not  to  be  ignorant  of  him,  although  you  can  nev- 
er describe  him.  He  is  to  be  believed  in,  to  be  conceived  of 
by  the  mind,  to  be  adored ;  and  by  the  performance  of  these 
duties  he  is  to  be  described. 

"  We  have  launched  forth  from  places  where  there  is  no  har- 
bour upon  the  swelling  ocean,  and  can  neither  return  nor  go 


*  The  meaning  seems  to  be,  that  there  is  an  iinplicatioii  that  death 
exists,  independently  of  God;  to  which,  however,  he  is  not  liable. 
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forward.  There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  as  to  our  future 
than  our  past  coui*se.  The  Father  is  as  he  is ;  and  as  he  is, 
he  is  to  be  believed  in.  As  to  the  Son,  the  mind  is  in  conster- 
nation when  it  undertakes  to  describe  him,  and  speech  trembles 
at  disclosing  itself.  For  he  is  the  offspring  of  him  who  is  unbe- 
gotten ;  one  of  one  ;  the  true  one  of  the  true  one ;  living  of  the 
Bving ;  perfect  of  the  perfect ;  the  virtue  of  virtue ;  the  wisdom 
of  wisdom ;  the  glory  of  glory ;  the  image  of  the  invisible  Grod ; 
the  form  of  the  unbegotten  Father.  What  shall  we  think  of 
the  generation  of  the  only  begotten  from  the  unbegotten  ?  For 
the  Father  often  says  from  heaven :  '  This  is  my  beloved  Son, 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  Here  is  no  abscission  or  divii»on ; 
for  he  is  impassible  who  begets,  and  he  is  the  image  of  the  in- 
visible God  who  is  begotten  ;  and  he  testifies  that  the  Father  is 
in  him,  and  he  in  the  Father.  There  is  no  adoption ;  for  he  is 
the  true  Son  of  God,  and  he  says  that  he  who  has  seen  him  has 
s^en  the  Father.  Neither  was  he  ordered  to  exist,  like  other 
things ;  for  the  only  begotten  is  of  one,  and  has  life  in  himself, 
as  he  has  who  b^t  him ;  for  he  says  :  '  As  the  Father  hath 
life  in  himself,  so  bath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  him- 
self.' Nor  is  it  that  a  jpar^  of  the  Father  is  in  the  Son ;  for  tlie 
Son  testifies,  that  all  which  the  Father  hath  is  his ;  and  again, 
All  mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine ;  and  whatsoever  the  Fa- 
ther hath,  he  hath  given  to  the  Son.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  in  him  dwelleth  aU  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily. . .  • 
He  is  the  perfect  one  of  the  perfect  one ;  for  he  who  has  all 
things,  gave  all  things.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  has 
not  given,  because  he  still  possesses ;  nor  that  he  does  not  pos- 
sess, because  he  has  given. 

**  Both  understand  the  secret  of  this  nativity.  But  if  any 
one  should  impute  it  to  his  own  understanding,  that  he  cannot 
attain  to  the  m3rstery  of  this  generation,  when  the  Father  is  per-^ 
fectiy  understood  and  the  Son  [mutually  or  by  each  other  J,  he 
will  be  the  more  grieved  to  hear  that  I  also  am  ignorant  of  it. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  seek  to  know ;  and  still  I  console  my* 
self.  Archangels  are  ignorant  of  it ;  angels  do  not  understand 
it ;  ages  and  generations  have  not  disclosed  it ;  the  prophet  did 
not  comprehend  it ;  the  apostle  did  not  inquire  after  it ;  the  Son 
himself  did  not  declare  it.  Let  all  complaint  be  hushed.  Who- 
ever thou  art,  I  do  not  call  upon  thee  to  ascend  the  height 
above ;  nor  to  traverse  immeasurable  space ;  nor  will  I  lead 
thee  down  into  the  abyss.    While  thou  art  ignorant  of  the  ori* 
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gin  of  a  creature,  canst  tbou  not  bear  it  with  equanimity  to  be 

?norant  of  the  nativity  of  the  Creator  ?  I  ask  this  of  you ; 
ou  perceive  that  you  are  begotten,  but  do  you  understand  how 
any  thing  is  begotten  by  tliee  ?  I  do  not  ask  whence  you  de- 
rived your  reason,  how  you  obtained  your  life,  whence  you  ac« 
quired  your  understanding,  what  that  is  in  thee  which  is  smell, 
leeling,  sight,  hearing.  Certainly  no  one  is  ignorant  of  what  he 
does.  I  ask  how  you  communicate  these  things  to  those  whom 
you  beget  ?  How  do  you  engraft  the  reason  ?  How  do  you  light 
up  the  eyes  ?  How  do  you  fix  the  heart  in  its  station?  Tell  me 
these  things,  if  you  can.  You  possess,  therefore,  what  you  do 
not  understand ;  and  you  give  what  you  cannot  comprehend. 
You  bear  it  with  equanimity  that  you  are  ignorant  of  your  own 
matters,  and  behave  with  assuming  insolence  because  you  are  ^ 
unacquainted  with  the  things  of  God. 

"  Hear,  then,  that  the  Father  is  unbegotten ;  hear  that  the 
Son  is  the  only  begotten ;  hear  the  declaration,  The  Father  is 
greater  than  I ;  hear  again,  I  and  my  Father  are  one ;  hear  al- 
so. He  who  hath  seen  me,  hath  seen  the  Father ;  listen  to  this, 
I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  roe ;  and  to  this,  I  came 
out  from  the  Father ;  and  this,  Who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Fa- 
ther ;  and  this.  All  that  the  Father  hath,  he  hath  given  to  the 
Son  ;  and  this.  The  Son  hath  life  in  himself,  even  as  the  Fa- 
ther hath  in  himself.  Hear  again,  that  the  Son  is  the  image, 
wisdom,  power,  glory  of  God ;  and  mark  well  the  Spirit  pro- 
claiming, His  generation  who  will  declare  ?  Then  reprove  the 
Lord  himself  who  testifies,  No  one  hath  known  the  Father  but 
the  Son,  and  he  to  whom  the  Son  shall  reveal  him.  Thrust 
yourself  now  into  this  secret  concerning  the  one  God  unb^otten, 
and  the  one  God  only  begotten  ;  plunge  yourself  into  this  mys- 
tery which  surpasses  all  conception.  Begin,  go  forward,  per* 
severe ;  although  I  am  certain  you  will  never  come  to  the  end 
of  your  course,  yet  I  vnll  rejoice  that  you  are  about  to  make 
some  progress  in  it  For  be  who  pursues  objects  that  are  infi- 
nite, flJthough  he  can  never  fully  attain  them,  yet  he  will  be  a 
gainer  by  making  some  progress.  The  true  understanding  of 
words  on  this  subject  will  be  brought  about  by  such  a  course.* 
^<  The  Son  is  from  that  Father  who  is  ;  only  begotten  from 
unbegotten ;  progeny  from  parent ;  living  one  from  living  one. 
As  the  Father  hath  hfe  in  himself,  so  is  it  given  to  the  Son  to 

*  Stat  in  hoc  inteiligcntia  fine  verborum.    I  Am  not  sure  that  I 
have  caught  the  sense.     Qui  rectius  intelligit,  corrigat. 
Vol.  V.  No.  Ifi.  37 
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have  life  in  himself.  The  perfect  one  from  the  perfect  one, 
because  the  whole  is  from  the  whole  (totus  a  toto) ;  without  divi- 
sion or  abscission, — because  the  one  is  in  the  other,  and  the 
fubess  of  the  Godhead  is  in  the  Son.  The  incomprehensible 
from  the  incomprehensible  ;  for  no  one  knows  them,  and  only 
they  have  mutual  knowledge.  The  invisible  from  the  invisible  ; 
for  he  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  and  moreover  he  who 
hath  seen  the  Son  hath  seen  the  Father.  One  person  from 
another  one ;  for  there  is  Father  and  Son.  The  nature  [natic- 
ra=ovala]  of  the  Godhead  is  not  one  and  another,  for  both  are 
one.  God  of  God ;  the  only  begotten  God  of  the  unbegotten 
God.  There  are  not  two  Gods,  but  one  of  one ;  there  are  not 
two  unbegotten,  for  there  is  one  bom  of  him  who  was  unborn  ; 
the  one  di^rs  in  nothing  from  the  other,  because  the  life  of  the 
living  One  is  in  the  living  One. 

^^  These  things  have  we  touched  upon  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  not  professing  to  comprehend  even  the  sum  of 
intelligence  respecting  it,  but  knowing  that  we  speak  of  things 
incomprehensible. 

**  You  will  say,  tlien,  ^  There  is  no  duty  for  faith  to  perform 
here,  if  there  is  nothing  that  maybe  comprehended.'  But  it 
is  not  so ;  faith  acknowledges  it  to  be  a  duty,  to  know  that 
what  she  is  inquiring  into,  is  incomprehensible.'' 

If  there  be  any  one  now,  who  can  read  this  with  indifference, 
or  turn  away  from  it  with  a  kind  of  disgust  because  he  looks  up- 
on it  as  a  declamatory  production  of  enthusiastic  feeling,  I  ac- 
knowledge that  I  have  no  sympathies  with  him  in  this  respect. 
I  cannot  refrain  from  k>oking  upon  the  whole  strain,  and  on 
many  others  of  the  like  nature  in  the  same  author,  as  the  result 
of  high  and  intense  effi)rt  to  express  some  of  the  most  sacred 
and  reverential  feelmgs  that  the  soul  can  have  in  its  present  im- 
perfect state,  toward  the  glorious  Godhead  which  is  revealed 
in  the  gospel.  That  the  author  of  the  views  just  recited  has 
failed  in  consistency  and  perspicui^  of  representation,  we  may 
attribute  to  the  extreme  difficulties  in  which  the  subject  was  in- 
volved, as  it  came  before  his  mind ;  difficulties  bebngbg  to  the 
age  rather  than  to  him. 

But  that  he  has  not  done  as  well  in  the  expression  of  his 
thoughts — at  all  events  as  eloquently  and  forcibly — as  has  been 
done  by  any  writer  of  antiquity,  or  by  most  in  modem  times, 
candour  will  hardly  deny.  I  feel  myself  constramed  to  reve- 
rence such  an  attitude  of  soul  as  he  manifests,  wherever  I  meet 
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with  it ;  and  this,  even  if  the  speculative  views  which  the  writer 
cherishes  should  not  bear  the  Ught  of  critical  and  logical  exam- 
bation.     But — ^to  our  present  purpose. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  above  extract  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt,  that  Hilary  regarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation, 
as  implybg  a  conveyance  of  the  essence  or  substance  of  the  Fa* 
ther  to  the  Son ;  yet  without  abscission  or  division.  It  is  certain 
that  nearly  all  divine  attributes  are  particularized  by  him,  one  af- 
ter another.  If  there  could  be  any  doubt  as  to  this  in  the  minds 
of  any  candid  reader,  that  doubt,  it  would  seem,  must  be  re- 
moved by  the  phrase  totus  a  totOy  near  the  close  of  the  extract ; 
which  I  have  distinctly  marked.  Indeed  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  who  defend  the  principles  of 
the  Nicene  Creed,  puts  it  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  they 
held  a  communication  of  the  substance  {in  tiig  ovalag)  of  the 
Father  to  the  Son ;  on  which  account  the  Son  was  and  is  Grod, 
and  the  object  of  divine  worship.  The  modern  view  of  Trini- 
tarians, viz.,  that  the  Father  begets  only  die  personality  [vnoo- 
Taaig,  persona^  ngoaomov)  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  is  a  nicety  in 
philosophical  discussion,  from  which  the  ancient  Fathers  were 
at  a  great  remove.  That  the  Father  communicated  the  whole 
of  himself  to  the  Son,  ovamioig^  substantialiter,  b  what  they 
assert  so  often  and  in  so  many  ways,  that  doubt  concerning  it 
would  seem  to  be  impossible. 

Indeed  the  Nicene  Creed  itself  speaks  so  plainly  on  this 
point,  that  I  must  confess  it  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  with  me, 
that  modem  theologians  have  ao  little  noticed  the  great  differ- 
ence there  is,  between  the  real  doctrine  of  that  Creed  and  the 
modem  view  of  personality  in  the  Grodhead  which  is  general 
among  the  most  intelligent  writers.  Even  in  those  Christian 
communities  who  have  adopted  the  Nicene  Symbol  into  their 
formula  of  belief,  the  leading  theologians  hold  to  numerical  uni- 
ty of  sttbstanee  in  the  Godhead  ;  and  of  course,  that  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Son  and  Spirit  was 
not  begotten ;  and  oonsequently ,  that  only  thepersonalUy  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  in  the  Trinity  is  ofa  derived  nature. 

But  here  I  shall  doubtless  be  asked  :  '  And  did  not  the  Ni- 
cene Fathers  and  their  adherents  believe  also  in  the  numerical 
unity  of  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  ?'  And  before  I  proceed 
any  further  m  my  remarks  on  the  Nicene  Creed,  I  must  cirave 
the  liberty  of  stopping  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  pursue  this 
inquiry.    I  do  this  merely  because  it  has  so  important  and  ex* 
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tensive  a  bearing  on  most  that  has  been  or  will  be  said,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  present  topic. 

The  great  contest  in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  thb  Creed, 
and  particularly  in  relation  to  the  point  now  before  us,  has  turn- 
ed upon  the  words  Ofioovaiog  tm  norp/.  Did  the  Nicene 
fathers  mean,  that  the  Son  is  numerically  of  the  same  sub- 
stance with  the  Father  ?  Or  did  they  mean  merely  that  there 
is  a  specific  unity  of  substance  in  both  Father  and  Son,  i.  e. 
that  the  species  of  substance  is  of  the,  same  nature  in  both,  or 
(in  other  words)  that  the  kind  of  substance  in  both  is  the 
same ;  in  like  manner  as  Adam  and  Seth,  both  having  a  human 
nature  in  common,  were  oftoovoMif  These  are  questions  that 
have  been  often  disputed ;  and  yet,  as  the  subject  appears  to 
mv  mind,  they  are  questions  that  may  be  satisfactorily  answer- 
ed in  a  brief  way. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  word  o/toova^oc  is  usually 
appropriated  to  designate  a  unity,  which  is  predicated  of  things 
belonging  to  the  same  species  or  having  a  common  nature.  If 
it  ever  has  a  different  meaning,  ^as  some  of  the  Fathers  do 
occasionally  assert),  it  is  merely  oecause  it  is  cataehresticatty 
employed,  i.  e.  in  a  sense  different  from  that  of  common  usage. 

in  order  now  to  answer  the  questions  proposed  above,  we 
must  survey  the  current  of  opinion  in  relation  to  the  point  of 
inquiry,  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  ;  before  thisy  because  we  cannot  suppose  that  there  was 
a  sudden  leap  made  by  the  Nicene  fathers,  and  a  wide  chasm 
b  opinion  between  them  and  their  immediate  predecessors ; 
ifier  this^  because  the  friends  and  advocates  of  the  Nicene 
Symbol,  who  were  cotemporary  with  it,  or  nearly  so,  must  be 
supposed  best  to  have  understood  the  meaning  of  6/AOovaiog  vif 
naxQi 

In  presenting  the  opinions  of  the  fathers  wbo  preceded  the 
Council  of  Nice,  I  can  refer  only  to  the  most  distinguished  of 
them ;  and  this,  in  a  brief  manner.  *  The  nature  of  my  present 
design  does  not  allow  me  to  do  any  thing  more.* 

*  I  quote  the  opinions  of  the  Fathers  by  giving  a  translation 
merely ;  because  the  room  cannot  be  spared  here  for  the  original, 
inasmuch  as  so  many  notes  containing  this  must  necessarily  be  sub- 
joined to  the  Essay  of  Schleiermacher.  Once  for  all,  and  to  save 
time  and  trouble  as  to  any  references,  or  as  to  doubts  about  correct- 
ness, I  refer  the  reader  to  Munsc heir's  Dograengeschichte,  I.  §  91  seq. 
whose  consummate  skill  in  patristical  learning  is  not  called  in  ques* 
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Justin  Martjrr  names  the  Son  dvvaim  ^iov\  by  which  how* 
ever,  he  does  not  mean  an  attribute,  but  an  intelligent  agent, 
springing  from  God.  In  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew 
(pp.  221,  222,  edit.  Colon.),  he  labours  at  large  to  prove  from 
Gen.  19:  26,  that  the  Father,  who  is  God  invisible,  must  be 
a  different  person  from  the  God  which  appeared  to  Abraham, 
whom  he  holds  to  have  been  the  Son.  In  p.  152  of  the  same 
work,  he  says  in  so  many  words,  that  the  Logos  is  different 
from  the  Father,  and  Suqo9  iQi^itm^ov  yvmpL^;  where  unity 
of  number  or  numerical  unity  is  very  explicitly  denied,  while 
the  oneness  of  the  Logos  with  the  Godhead  is  explained  as  a 
onenees  ofmU  or  sentimerU. 

That  such  must  have  been  the  opinion  of  Justm,  as  well  as 
of  Theophilus  and  Tatian,  must  be  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
all  three  of  these  eariy  teachers,  held  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Logos 
MiiOfxog  and  Logos  ngoipoQt%6g,  That  is,  according  to 
them,  the  Ix>gos  was  not  from  eternity  a  hypostasis  or  exis- 
ting  agent,  separate  from  the  Father  \  but  was  in  God  as  hb 
reason  or  understanding.  When  the  world  was  created ;  when 
God  said  :  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light ;  then  the 
Logos,  which  before  had  been  in  God  merely  as  his  reason  or 
understanding,  became  a  Logos  ngoipogmog^  i.  e.  reason  or 
thought  was  uttered  in  words;  and  these  words  became  a 
substance,  a  hypostasis,  a  separate  and  animate  and  rational 
Being,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  the  Son  of  the  Father.  His 
Word,  which  had  from  everlasting  been  reposing  in  him  as 
reason,  now  became  vbible,  or  was  presented  to  the  perception 
of  intelligent  beings. 

Such  is  the  Logos  of  Justin,  Theophilus,  and  Tatian.    All 

tion  ;  and  whose  almost  uoiveml  fairness  of  repretfentation  stands 
UDiinpeacbed.  There,  and  in  a  masterly  discussion  of  the  same 
author,  on  the  sense  of  the  Nicene  Creed  relative  to  the  very  point 
now  in  question,  which  is  pripted  in  Henke's  Neu.  Magazin,  VI.  p.  334 
seq.,  the  reader  may  find  ample  illustration  and  confirmation  of  all 
that  is  now  to  be  said,  in  relation  to  the  views  of  the  Fathers,  with 
quotations  for  the  most  part  from  the  originals.  The  same  thing 
for  substance  he  may  find  in  Martini's  Geschichte  des  Logos,  with 
ample  quotations;  and  in  Keilli  Opuscule,  de  Doctoribus,  etc. 
Comm.  IV.  But  besides  these  general  references,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  guard  against  mistakes  that  I  might  make,  I  give  him, 
for  the  most  part,  the  particular  places  in  each  father,  where  the 
sentiment  quoted  is  to  be  found. 
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these  agree,  moreover,  that  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  i.  e. 
his  becoming  propharicj  depended  on  the  will  of  the  Father, 
and  not  on  any  necessity  in  his  own  nature ;  see  Munscher, 
Dogmengesch.  I.  ^  93.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  or  more  certain, 
then,  than  that  a  mmerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead, 
could  form  no  part  of  the  system  of  doctrine  which  these  far- 
thers embraced  respecting  the  Trinity. 

The  views  of  Athenagoras  are  not  capable,  perhaps,  of  being 
definitely  ascertained.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  tliat  he 
adopted  the  idea  of  Logos  Miad'trog  and  ngogtoQUiOQ,  But 
whether  the  latter  was  hypostatized  by  him  or  not,  is  still  dispu* 
ted  among  adepts  in  patristical  lore.  Miinsch.  ubi  sup.  p.  409 
seq. 

Irenaeus  has  occasionally  given  the  roost  noble  example  in 
all  antiquity,  of  aversion  to  speculative  and  philosophical  disqui- 
sitions, in  order  to  explain  the  origin  or  generation  of  the  Word 
or  Son  of  God.  "  He,"  says  this  excellent  Father,  "  who 
speaks  of  the  Logos  (reason)  of  God,  and  maintains  that  this 
came  forth  out  of  him — ^he  makes  Grod  a  composite  being ;  just 
as  if  God  was  one  thing,  and  his  original  reason  another.  •  •  . 
The  prophet  says  :  His  generation — who  toill  narrate  it  9  [Is. 
53: 8J.  But  you  [i.  e.  those  who  make  the  explanations  in 
question  about  a  Logos  prophoric,  etc.]  indulge  in  conjectures 
respecting  his  generation,  and  compare  the  utterance  of  human 
words  with  the  generation  of  the  Logos ;  whereby  you  only 
shew,  that  you  understand  neither  things  human  nor  divine ;" 
Adv.  Haer.  I.  10. 

This  is  laying  a  heavy  hand  upon  some  of  the  speculating 
tbeoloeians  of  his  time.     But  this  is  not  all. 

*'  When  any  one  inquires  of  us,"  says  he,  ^'  how  the  Son  was 
produced  firom  the  Fatlier  ?  Our  answer  is,  that  no  one  knows. 
Since  his  generation  is  inexplicable,  they  do  not  know  what  they 
pretend  to  know,  who  undertake  to  explain  it. ...  A  word 
winch  proceeds  from  our  understanding  we  can  comprehend.  ^ 
How  then  can  they  lay  claim  to  having  made  great  discoveries, 
who  apply  these  well  known  matters  to  the  only  begotten  Logos 
of  God,  and  represent  his  inexplicable  birth  in  a  way  as  definite, 
quasi  ipsi  obstetricaverint ;"  Adv.  Haeres.  II.  c.  28.  §  6. 

This  is  caustic  irony,  to  be  sure ;  yet  one  can  hardly  say  that 
it  was  not  in  a  good  measure  deserved,  by  some  of  the  jpro- 
phoric  and  endiathetic  speculations  of  the  day. 

In  accordance  with  these  enlightened  views,  Irenaeus  casts^ 
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away  the  expression  that  the  Son  is  a  ngofioXij  (emaiiation) 
from  the  Father ;  he  rejects  the  comparison  of  the  sun's  radi- 
ance with  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  also  of  the  production  of 
human  words  by  human  reason.  In  a  word,  he  abandons  all 
created  analogies,  as  inevitably  and  necessarily  leading  to  error } 
II.  c.  13. 

This  father  was  so  offended  at  the  attempts  to  explain  the 
generation  of  the  Son,  that  he  has  avoided,  for  the  most  part, 
all  expressions,  that  would  lead  us  to  a  very  definite  knowledge 
of  his  views  concerning  personality  and  unity  in  the  Godhead ; 
I  mean  as  to  the  relative  sense  of  these  to  each  other.  In 
Haeres.  IV.  c.  6.  §  6  he  says,  that  "  the  Father  is  aogazop^  the 
invisible  part  of  the  Son,  and  the  Son  is  the  dgaiovy  the  visi* 
ble  part  of  the  Father."  This  looks  as  if  he  verged  toward. the 
views,  that  have  been  gaining  ground  among  some  Trinitarians 
for  the  last  fif^  years,  viz.,  that  the  Father  is  God  concealed^ 
and  the  Son  is  God  revealed.  Yet  in  other  places  he  seems  to 
speak  of  the  Son  in  the  usual  hypostatic  way,  as  being  separate 
from  the  Father ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  this  separation  is 
to  be  made  congruous  with  unity,  he  has  not  explicitly  said  any 
thing.  See  Lib.  III.  c.  6.  ^  1.  IV.  c.  20.  <§  11,  and  c.  10.  ^ 
2.  IV.  c.  7.  ^  4.  II.  c.  28.  §  8,  etc. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  came  nearer  to  the  views  of  the  Ni« 
cene  Creed.  He  maintained,  indeed,  the  doctrine  of  a  koyos 
Mia^mg,  respecting  which  that  Creed  is  not  explicit.  But 
the  production  of  the  Logos  as  a  hypostasis,  before  the  creation 
of  the  world,  he  fully  admitted.  He  makes  die  Son  the  copy 
— the  exact  copy  of  the  Father  {S^tog  i%  &eov) ;  but  still  he  re- 
presents his  dignity  and  his  nauire  as  depending  on  the  will  of 
the  Father ;  Miinsch.  ^  96.  Of  course  he  could  not  have  ad- 
mitted the  doctrine  of  a  numerical  unity  in  the  substance  of  the 
Godhead, 

Tertullian,  in  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition  to  the  views  of 
^  Praxeas,  whom  he  regarded  as  denying  the  separate  hypostasis 
of  the  Son,  has  expressed  himself  with  more  warmth  and  elo* 
quence  than  logic,  in  regard  to  this  subject.  His  assertions  ap- 
pear, at  least,  to  be  irreconcileable  with  each  other.  In  one 
place  he  says  of  the  persons  in  the  Trinity ;  '*  Numerum  sine 
dimsione  patiuntur ;"  which  looks  like  holding  to  a  numerical 
unity  of  substance ;  Contra  Prax.  c.  2.  In  another  place  (cap. 
9)  he  says  "  Pater  enim  tota  substantia  est,  Filius  vero  deriva* 
tio  totius  etjpor^to."    In  one  place  (cap.  2)  he  says :  *'  Uniun 
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substantiae,  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis ;"  in  another  (cap. 
9^ :  **  Sic  et  Pater  alius  a  filio,  dura  filio  major/'  In  another 
place  (cap.  22)  he  shews  more  definitely  what  he  means  by 
unity:  <^  Unum  dicit  quod  .  .  .  pertinet  ad  unitatem,  ad  simili- 
tudinem,  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  dilectionem  Patris,  et  ad  obse- 

Juium  Filii  .  .  .  et  ita  per  opera  iutelligimus  unum  Patrem  et 
'ilium."  And  in  another  (cap.  2) :  *'  Quasi  non  sic  unus  sit 
omnia,  dum  ex  uno  orania,  per  substantiae  scilicet  unitatem,  et 
nihilominus  custodiatur  oixovofilag  sacraraentum"  [the  mystery 
of  the  gospel-dispensation].  In  this  last  case,  the  unity  of  sub- 
stance is  evidently  homogeneousness  of  substance,  and  not  nu- 
merical unity.  This  homogeneousness  he  admits,  because  the 
Son  is  portio  substantiae  Patris,  as  he  had  before  said.  Ac- 
cordingly he  compares  the  Son  (cap.  8)  with  the  fruit  which 
springs  from  the  tree,  with  the  stream  which  issues  from  the 
fountain,  and  with  the  radiance  that  flows  from  the  sun. 

Origen's  views  are  well  known.  Son  and  Spirit,  according 
to  him,  have  their  origin  as  hypostases,  in  the  free  will  of  the 
Father ;  they  are  subordinate  to  him,  although  they  are  the 
exact  reflection  of  his  glory ;  the  unity  in  the  Godhead  is  a 
unity  of  will,  a  harmony  of  design  and  operation ;  not  a  numer- 
ical or  substantial  unity,  against  which  he  strongly  protests. 
"  The  Father,"  says  he,  "  is  the  ground-cause  or  original  source 
of  all.  Inferior  to  the  Father  is  the  Son,  who  operates  merely 
on  rational  beines ;  for  he  is  second  to  the  Father.  Still  more 
inferior  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  whose  influence  is  limited  to  the 
church.  The  power  of  the  Father,  then,  is  greater  than  the 
power  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit.  The  power  of  the  Son  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  lastly,  the  power  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other  hdy  beings;'* 
De  Princip.  I.  c.  3.  The  original  is  in  Justinian  Eip,  ad  Me- 
nam.  The  version  of  Rufinus  has  misrepresented  the  sense 
here. 

Dionysius,  the  pupil  and  successor  of  Origen  at  Alexandria,  . 
wrote  against  Sabellius.  His  writings  are  preserved  only  m 
fragments,  quoted  by  Athanasius  and  others.  In  his  diatribe 
against  Sabellius,  he  names  the  Son  a  creation  and  work  of  the 
Father,  which  has  not  the  same  nature  with  him,  but  differs  in 
essence  from  him.  He  maintains  that  the  relation  of  the  Son 
to  the  Father,  is  like  that  of  the  vine  to  the  vintner,  or  the  ship 
to  its  builder ;  and  asserts  that  the  Son,  as  such,  had  no  exis- 
tence before  he  was  created ;  Athanas.  de  Sentent.  Dionys. 
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cont.  Arian.  I.  p.  551.  edit.  Colon.  The  excess  of  this  diver- 
sity he  afterwards  corrected,  and  retreated  back  nearly  to  the 
opinions  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  Miinsch.  ^  101. 

Gregory  Thaumaturgus  not  only  attributes  to  the  Son  a  sepa- 
rate hypostasis,  but  calls  him  a  creation  {xrlatg).  Basil  seeks 
to  explain  away  this,  (ep.  210.  0pp.  III.  p.  316) ;  but  finds  it 
a  very  difficult  task. 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  cotemporary  with  Dionysius  of  Alexan- 
dria, opposes  the  views  of  the  latter,  and  seeks  to  shew  that 
the  Son  is  not  created  but  begotten^  that  he  is  dependent  on 
the  Father,  but  yet  eternal ;  and  therefore  he  comes  nearest  of 
all  to  the  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Cyprian  has  presented  no  very  explicit  views  in  relation  to 
this  subject.  It  is  probable  that  he  agreed  in  the  main  with 
Tertullian,  for  whom  he  cherished  a  warm  attachment.  In 
one  place,  however,  he  says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  inferior  to 
the  Son,  (Epist.  ad  Pomp.  74)  ;  and  in  anottier,  he  says  that 
the  Father  is  greater  than  the  Son,  (Epist.  73,  ad  Jub.) 

Where  now  can  any  ground  be  discovered  here,  which  will 
lead  us  to  believe  that  the  fathers  of  the  Nicene  Council  were 
prepared  by  the  preceding  state  of  opinion,  to  maintain  the  nu- 
merical unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead  ?  All  is  either 
unity  of  counsel,  will,  and  operation ;  or  else  homogeneousness 
of  substance,  on  the  ground  that  the  Son  must  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  the  Parent. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  times  following  the  period  of  the 
Nicene  Council,  (a)  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  af- 
ter this  period,  an  ecumenical  Council  was  assembled  at  Chal- 
cedon,  some  distance  below  Byzantium,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bosphorus  near  the  head  of  the  Propontis.  This 
Council  sanctioned  anew  the  Nicene  Symbol ;  and  m  their  de- 
claration they  state,  that  "  Jesus  Christ,  as  to  his  Godhead, 
is  onoovoiog  with  the  Father ;  and  as  to  his  humanity,  he  is 
Oftoovatog  with  us."  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that 
they  meant  to  assert  a  numerical  unity  of  Christ  with  us  ;  so, 
as  they  have  here  given  us  a  clue  to  the  meaning  which  they 
attached  to  ofioovaiog^  we  cannot  suppose  them  to  have  under- 
stood the  word  as  designating  any  thing  more  than  homogene-- 
ousness  of  substance  with  the  Father. 

(b)  The  main  point  in  dispute  between  the  Nicene  Fathers 
and  the  Arians,  was  not  whether  there  was  a  numerical  unity 
in  the  Godhead,  but  whether  the  Son  was  a  created  Being, 
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made  in  time)  and  properly  belonging  the  order  of  created  in*- 
telligencies.  In  the  close  of  their  formula  {itf  noxs  ovn  ^  u.  r. 
I,)  the  Council  have  utterly,  and  to  the  full  extent  that  lan- 
guage allows,  abjured  these  tenets*  of  Arius.  In  oppomtion  to 
him  they  maintain,  that  the  Son  was  '<  begotten  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,"  and  assert  bis  true  divinity  in  consequence  of 
such  descent.  But  all  this  bears  not  on  the  point,  whether  the 
Crodhead  in  both  is  a  nutnericfU  uni^.  It  simply  maintains 
the  point  of  homogeneoumes8y  and  alK>,  (for  this  seems  to  be 
implied  in  the  phrase  Ik  tijg  ovalag  tov  natgSg)^  that  his  gen- 
eration depended  not  on  the  vnll  of  the  Father,  as  many  pre- 
ceding theologians  had  taught,  but  that  it  belonged  essentially 
to,  or  proceeded  from,  the  very  nature  of  the  Father. 

(c)  £usebius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who  was  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nice,  tells  us  that  he  found  difficulties  in  sub- 
scribin^to  the  expressions  in  tfjg  ovalug  tov  narfog  and  Ofioov^ 
aiog  t(^  natgif  which  were  introduced  into  their  Synabol. 
These  difficulties  he  proposed  to  the  Council ;  and  he  receiv- 
ed for  explanation  the  assurance,  that  what  they  meant  to  ex- 
press by  Ofiooi/aio^  was,  that  there  is  no  likeness  {ifiqugna)  be- 
tween the  Son  of  God  and  any  created  beings ;  that  he  alone 
was  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Father,  who  had  begotten  him ; 
and  that  he  originated  not  from  any  other  being  or  substance, 
but  only  from  the  Father.  In  maintaining  his  derivation  by 
generation,  they  avowed  that  they  did  not  mean  to  imply  any 
thing  like  a  corporeal  generation,  nothing  of  s^aration  or  di- 
vision, and  not  even  that  any  change  or  passion  in  the  Father 
should  be  implied,  but  that  the  generation  was  indescribable  and 
incomprehensible. 

With  these  explanations,  inclined  as  he  was  to  deal  very  le- 
niently with  the  speculations  of  Arius,  he  voluntarily  subscrib- 
ed the  Creed.  Yet  none  of  these  explanations  have  respect 
to  numerical  unity  of  substance.  They  only  show,  that  the 
Council  meant  to  deny  the  principal  thmg  which  Arius  affirm- 
ed. 

{d)  But  the  explanations  of  Eusebius,  who  was  no  friend  to 
ofioovala,  may  not  be  deemed  impartial  and  satisfactory.  We 
will  resort  then,  to  the  testimony  of  Athanasius ;  for  this  cannot 
be  called  in  question,  on  any  such  ground. 

When  the  Nicene  Council  gave  their  opinion  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  was  derived  from  him,  the  Arians  ad- 
mitted this.    But  they  construed  it  in  their  own  way,  viz.,  that 
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he  was  of  the  Father  in  like  maoner  as  all  created  beingf  are. 
To  put  an  end  to  this  evasion  the  Council  inserted  «x  tiig  ovolag 
Tov  nargoQ  in  their  Creed,  which  could  not  be  said  in  reference 
to  the  derivation  ot*  any  created  objects. 

Again,  the  Council  maintained  that  the  Son  was  the  iUcip 
(image)  of  the  Father.  This  the  Arians  conceded  ;  for  man, 
said  diey,  was  made  in  the  ima^e  of  God.  To  meet  this  eva- 
sion, the  Council  inserted  ofioovoiog  t^  natgl,  which  excluded 
the  idea  of  likeness  merely  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  lm-> 
plied  a  real  homogeneousness  of  nature.  Athanas.  Opp.  I.  p. 
297.  Epist.  ad  Afric.  pp.  936,  937. 

According  to  these  explanations  then,  the  expressions  "  of 
the  substance  of  the  Father"  and  ^*  homoousian  with  the  Fa- 
ther," were  originally  and  purposely  designed  to  be  antithetic 
to  the  views  of  Sie  Arians ;  but  not  to  assert  the  numerical  uni- 
ty of  the  Godhead,  which  was  not  a  matter  of  contest  be- 
tween the  parties. 

In  another  passage,  Athanasius  proposes  to  those  who  dislike 
6§ioovaiog  because  it  is  not  a  scriptural  expression,  to  .substitute 
for  it  the  expression,  Son  by  nature.  The  meaning  of  this,  as 
he  expounds  it,  is,  that  the  Son  is  not  a  created  being,  and  has 
no  beginning  of  existence  in  time.  Whoever  acknowledges 
this,  he  regards  as  acknowledging  that  the  Son  is  o/uoov<NOff« 
Ep.  ad  Afros,  p.  940.  Now  such  an  acknowledgment  would 
be  a  real  and  thorough  renunciation  of  Arianiam  ;  but  it  would 
be  no  recognitbn  of  the  numerical  unity  of  the  Crodhead. 

In  another  passage,  Athanasius  considers  dfioovaiog  and  Ofio- 
fvfig  as  eouivalent  expressions ;  De  Synod.  Arim.  et  Seleuc. 
p.  933.  but  ofAogtviig  designates  specific  unity,  not  numeric. 
In  another  passage  he  says,  that  the  Son  is  toiovtog  oiog  a  no^ 
Ti}p ;   Orat.  cont.  Arianos,  p.  326. 

Athanasius  rejects  the  expression  fiovoovaiog  r<y  natpt^  and 
considers  it  as  being  Sabellian;  I.  p.  241.  In  another  place 
he  sa^s  of  the  ova/^  of  the  Son,  that  it  is  ysvpijfta  uvatag  xoS 
siorpoff ;  de  Synodis,  p.  923.  Moreover  be  admits  of  two  kinds 
of  oijo/o*,  vis.,  an  ovalm  ay4lwfjtog  and  an  ovaU  y€V¥itT6g,  How 
can  these  be  numerically  one  and  the  same  ? 

(e)  Gregory  Nazianzen  was  confessedly  a  disbeliever  in  otf- 
merical  unity  and  admitted  only  a  specific  unity.  He  places 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  harmony  of  purposes  and  opera- 
tions, a»a?f  «^y  ogi^fA^  SMgieiffy,  z^  iiova]^  fiii  T«)iy«adai,  ^  so 
that  although  they  [the  persons  in  the  Godhead]  differ  in  i 
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J«r,  they  are  not  divided  in  power ;'  Opp.  I.  p.  662.  He 
brings  an  example  from  the  like  natures  of  Adam,  Eve,  and 
Seth,  who  were  ofioovaioi^  to  illustrate  the  dfioovala  of  the  God- 
head, p.  698.  He  even  compares  the  Trinity  to'  three  suns, 
which  shine  with  combined  light. 

(f)  Basil,  the  particular  friend  of  Gregory,  cherished  the 
same  views.  He  says,  that  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene  Creed 
acknowledge  a  God  who  is  one,  not  in  a  numerical  way,  but 
as  being  of  one  nature,  tva  ova  dgi&fio),  aXka  ty  (pvan ;  111.  p. 
81.  Again,  the  Father  is  <pmg  ivagxov,  but  the  Son  is  (ptag 
yipyrj^tp ;  and  he  represents  the  Nicene  Fathers  as  choosing 
the  word  ofioovaiog  in  order  to  designate  ofAOx^nov  rvig  <pvasiag, 
i.  e.  the  same  dignity  of  nature  ;  Ep.  52.  p.  145.  The  unity 
then  is  not  numerical^  in  his  view,  but  specific  and  one  of  like 
rank  or  elevation. 

{g)  Finally,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  the  third  in  thiscoteraporary 
band  of  very  distinguished  men,  is  more  explicit  still  in  favour 
of  specific  unity.  He  repels  the  charge  of  Tritheisra,  and  says, 
that  one  need  not  aver  that  there  are  three  Gods,  because  the 
name  God  is  a  generic  idea,  whereby  the  whole  divine  nature 
is  designated.  This  he  illustrates  by  referring  to  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  who,  he  says,  were  not  three  ovoiai,  but  only  one. 
If  one  calls  them  three  men,  he  goes  on  to  say,  this  is  only  by 
a  catachresis  or  abuse  of  language,  which  indeed  may  be  allow- 
ed in  respect  to  men,  but  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  respect  to 
the  Grodhead  ;  Opp.  II.  p.  914.  Cur  non  tres  Dii  sunt,  p  447 
sea. 

It  lies  now  upon  the  very  face  of  this  representation,  that 
Godhead  was  in  his  mind  only  a  generic  idea ;  and  that  Fa- 
ther, Sdu,  and  Spirit  were  individuals  under  this  genus.  How 
this  dilSers  from  theoretical  Tritheism,  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  show. 

Lower  down  we  need  not  go,  in  order  to  show  how  the  Ofi0ov- 
atog  of  the  Nicene  Symbol  was  understood.  It  were  easy  to  ap- 
peal to  Chrysostom ;  who  not  only  calls  Adam  and  Eve  o/uoou- 
awi  (Homil.  XVI.  in  Gen.),  but  appeals  to  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren are  of  the  same  nature  (ofioovaioi)  with  their  parents,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Son  is  ofAoovaiog  with  the  Father ;  Orat. 
advers.  Anom.  I.  p.  369.  ed.  Francof.  So  Hilary,  in  ex- 
plaining the  unity  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  comes  at  last  to 
•the  conclusion,  tfaat  it  consists  in  having  the  same  power  and 
glory  ;  De  Synodis,  pp.  1187—1191.  De  Trinit.  UI.  p.  828 
seq. 
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In  a  word,  that  a  hamogeneousness  of  nature,  and  not  a  nu*- 
merical  unity  of  substance,  was  understood  by  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  churches,  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  to  consti- 
tute the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  three 
of  them,  viz.  Basil,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Gregory  of  Nys- 
sa,  one  and  all,  unite  in  insisting,  that  there  is  in  the  Godhead, 
in  and  by  itself  considered,  three  hypostases  and  one  divine 
substance.  Their  own  explanation  of  what  they  meant  by 
this  proposition,  seems  to  leave  us  no  room  for  doubt  bow  we  are 
to  class  their  opinion.  They  compare  ihe  three  hypostases  of 
the  Godhead  to  individucds  among  men.  They  tell  us  that 
Paul,  Peter,  and  John  are  three  different  subjects  or  hyposta- 
ses; and  yet  all  belong  to  the  same  genus,  i.  e.  to  the  genus 
fnan.  So  in  the  Godhead  there  are  three  subjects,  as  they 
assert,  which  have  one  and  the  same  nature,  inasmuch  as  they 
belong  to  the  genus  divinum  ;  i.  e.  they  all  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  Godhead.  Basil  Opp.  III.  p.  115  seq.  Greg.  Naz. 
Orat.  XXIII.  p.  423.  See  also  Theodoret,  Dial.  I.  Opp.  IV, 
p.  67,  ed.  Halle. 

But  I  have  proceeded  far  enough.  All  which  results  from 
this  view,  lies  indeed  upon  the  very  face  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Son  js  ^tog  in  ^eov,  g>iSg  ix  (jpazog ;  then  he  is  of  course 
not  ovaia  ay^vpritog,  like  the  Father ;  and  therefore  a  proper 
numerical  unity  of  substance  seems  to  be  out  of  all  question. 
The  Son  only  belongs  to  the  same  genv^s^  or  (if  one  prefers  so 
expressing  it)  species^  and  has  therefore  only  a  specific  unity. 
Self-existent  substance  and  independent  being  are  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  This  idea  the  Nicene  Fathers,  at  least 
many  of  them,  would  probably  have  opposed  with  all  their 
might ;  for,  as  bishop  Bull  affirms,  cum  uno  ore  they  declared, 
that  the  Father  only  is  avroOiog. 

I  return  from  this  digression,  (if  indeed  that  must  be  named 
digression^  which  connects  itself  so  intimately  with  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  real  views  of  the  Nicene  Creed),  to  make  some 
further  remarks  on  the  main  position  of  that  Symbol,  viz.,  the 
divine  derivation  of  the  Son ;  and  also  on  those  views  of  the 
Trinity  which  are  more  usually  presented  by  the  leading  ortho- 
dox writers  of  modern  times,  and  which  stand  connected  as  to 
their  origin  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 

4.  Dr.  S.,  in  the  extract  from  his  Glaubenslehre  given  m  the 
preceding  pages,  has  briefly  suggested,  but  not  iully  illustratedi 
the  inconsistency  of  the  Athanaaan  or  Nicene  views  of  the 
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Trinity,  with  the  equality  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  as  to 
poiver  and  glory.  The  additional  views  which  I  wish  here  to 
suggest,  may  b^  summarily  exhibited  as  follows. 

The  eternal  power  and  Godhead  of  the  Divinity  "  are  clear- 
ly seen  by  the  things  that  are  made ;"  at  least  we  must  acknow- 
ledge this,  if  we  take  the  apostle  for  our  guide.  ''  The  heavens 
declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmament  sheweth  forth  the  works  of 
his  hands,"  if  we  are  to  credit  the  Psalmist.  The  view  of  God 
as  creator  and  author  of  all  things,  is  one  of  the  most  exalted 
which  the  Bible  discloses.  Hence  when  the  challenge  is  made 
to  compare  him  with  all  idol  gods,  the  holy  prophets  appeal  to 
the  attribute  of  Jehovah  as  creator  and  author  of  all  thmgs, 
as  the  final  and  unquestionable  decision  of  the  matter  in  debate. 

It  is  then  one  of  the  highest  exhibitions  of  power  made  by 
the  Godhead,  that  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  being.  Conse- 
quently the  glory  due  to  God,  and  given  to  him  by  holy  beings, 
^r  and  on  account  of  this,  is  one  among  the  most  conspicuous 
features  of  all  the  glory  which  is  ascribed  to  him. 

But  if  such  power  and  glory  are  his,  because  he  is  the  author 
of  inferior  beings  and  of  the  natural  creation,  is  not  unspeaka- 
bly more  power  and  glory  exhibited,  (and  therefore  may  be 
justly  claimed),  by  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  procession  of 
the  Spirit?  If  the  Father  is  the  fons  et  prindpium  of  the 
second  and  third  .persons,  as  the  Latin  fathers  say :  or  the  aitla 
or  muop  of  these,  as  the  (jreek  ones  affirm ;  then  the  power 
and  glory  manifested  in  the  production  of  Godhead  itself  is  as 
much  greater  than  what  is  manifested  in  the  creation  of  inferior 
things,  as  Godhead  is  elevated  above  them.  The  higher  we 
raok  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity,  then,  the  more 
in  proportion  do  we  elevate  the  power  and  glory  of  the  first  per- 
son who  produced  them. 

I  do  not  see  that  we  can  retreat  from  the  consequences  of 
such  a  sentiment,  by  saying  that  aycwtiaia  is  the  characteristic 
merely  of  the  first  person,  jUiaHo  of  the  second,  and  tnmfixif^g 
of  the  third.  The  characteristic  of  aysvptjcla  involves  in  its 
very  nature  attributes  fundamental  and  essential  to  Godhead  it- 
self. Be  it  that  you  allow  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  be  the  author  of 
the  natural  and  spiritual  creation,  you  still  place  the  Father  im- 
measurably above  them,  when  you  make  him  the  sole  author  of 
the  generation  of  the  Son  as  a  divine  nature,  or  (if  you  believe 
with  the  Greek  church  of  ancient  days)  of  the  procession  of  the 
S|Hrit  who  is  of  the  same  nature.    The  Fons  et  Prindpium  of 
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Godhead  must  be  immeasumbly  and  beyond  all  conception 
above  any  and  all  other  beings. 

Nor  is  this  radical  difficulty  removed,  by  the  modified  views 
and  more  cautious  statements  of  modem  theologians.  Accord* 
ing  to  them,  the  Father  is  the  author  of  only  the  subsistence^  i. 
e.  the  modus  existendi  or  personality  of  the  Son  and  Spirit, 
while  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  is  numerically 
one  and  the  same  in  all  the  three  persons.  But  here  too  a  dif- 
ficulty arises  of  somewhat  formidable  magnitude.  It  is  this. 
Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  conceded  to  be  numerically  one 
and  the  same  in  essence  or  substance.  Yet,  if  we  are  to  credit 
the  views  now  before  us,  we  must  at  least  believe  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  the  origin  or  author  of  the  modus  existendi  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit.  Th^  whole  reduces  itself  then  simply  to  this,  viz., 
that  while  the  substance  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  is  self-existent 
and  independent  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  it  has 
still  no  modus  existendi  but  that  which  the  Father  gives  it  But 
how,  we  may  be  allowed  to  ask,  could  the  substance  of  die  Son 
and  Spirit  be  self-existent  and  independent,  and  yet  be  supposed 
to  exist  without  any  modus  existendi  necessarily  attached  to  it  ? 
And  if  that  modus  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  even  imagined  to 
be  disconnected  from  the  existence  of  the  substance  itself,  and 
cannot  possibly  have  ever  been  as  it  were  in  abeyance  and  wait- 
ing to  be  determined,  how  could  that  modus  spring  from  the  Fa- 
ther, and  not  come  from,  or  be  necessarily  connected  with,  self- 
existent  substance  itself?  Or  (to  put  tlie  matter  in  another  light), 
how  is  it  that  the  Father,  being  one  and  the  same  suistance  nu- 
merically with  the  Son  and  Spirit,  could  have  the  attribute  of 
ayippfjoia^  while  the  Son  and  Spirit  have  it  not  ?  Do  not  attri- 
butes, at  least  according  to  the  usual  methods  of  thinking  and 
reasoning,  arise  from  the  nature  and  essence  of  substances  ? 
And  if  the  Son  and  Spirit  possess  the  same  substance  in  all  re- 
spects, (which  must  be  true  if  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is 
numericcdly  one),  then  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  second 
and  third  persons  are  dependent  for  the  mode  of  their  existence 
on  the  first  ?  The  same  causes  produce  the  same  efifects.  If 
the  very  same  substance  belongs  to  the  Father  which  belongs  to 
the  Son  and  Spirit ;  and,  as  possessing  this,  the  Father  has 
ayivvtjala  ;  how  can  it  be  shewn,  that  the  attributes  attached  to 
this  substance  must  not  in  each  case  be  the  same  ? 

But  if  you  say  again,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  now  sug- 
gested, that  <  there  may  be  a  distinction  in  some  respects  in  the 
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Godhead,  which  does  not  involve  the  question  of  equaliif/  of 
power  and  glory, ^  I  concede  this ;  but  then  I  ask,  whether  it 
has  not  been  shewn  above,  that  the  difference  now  before  us 
cannot  be  deemed  to  be  one  of  this  nature.  To  be  the  author 
of  the  proper  substance  of  the  Godhead  of  Son  and  Spirit,  ac* 
cording  to  the  patristical  creed ;  or  to  be  the  author  of  the  mo- 
dus existendi  oi  the  Son  and  Spirit,  according  to  the  modem 
creed  ;  both  seem  to  involve  the  idea  of  a  power  and  glory  in 
the  Father,  immeasurably  above  that  of  the  Son  and  Spirit ; 
and  this,  just  in  the  ratio  stated  by  Origen. 

The  venerable  Ridgley,  who  is  not  wont  to  shrink  from  dif- 
ficulties, and  was  somewhat  deeply  imbued  with  attachment  lo 
Symbols,  feels  obliged,  for  the  reasons  above  suggested  or  some 
others,  (for  he  does  not  expressly  assign  his  reasons),  thus  to  de- 
clare himself,  TBody  of  Div.  I.  p.  123,  ed.  1731) :  "  The  princi- 
pal  thing  in  wnich  I  am  obliged,  till  I  receive  further  conviction, 
to  differ  from  many  others,  is,  whether  the  Son  and  Spirit  have 
a  communicated  or  derived  personality.  This  many  assert,  but, 
I  think,  without  sufficient  proof;  for  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  divine  personality,  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  Son 
and  Spirit,  is  as  much  independent  and  underived,  as  the  di- 
vine essence."  He  had  before  repeatedly  said,  that  Father, 
Son,  and  Spirit  have  the  same  self-existent  divine  nature. 

This  sensible  and  solid  writer  then  goes  on  to  shew,  that  all 
the  texts  which  are  brought  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
generation,  refer  to  Christ  as  Mediator;  and  that  the  name 
Son  of  God^  has  reference  to  the  same  character. 

But  as  Ridgley  is  not  held  by  some  to  be  orthodox  on  this 
point,  let  us  turn  our  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  more  sharp- 
sighted  and  powerful  Turretin.  ''  The  essence,"  says  he  (L 
p.  306),  "  is  one  ;  the  persons  are  three ;  that  is  absolute,  these 
are  relative ;  that  is  communicable,  these  are  incommunicable." 

But  how  can  this  last  declaration  be  substantiated  to  our  sat- 
isfacdon  ?  How  can  self-existent  essence  be  communicated  ? 
The  being  that  exists  by  communication  from  another,  is  of 
course  dependent  on  that  other ;  and  what  can  it  mean  that  a 
self-existent  essence  is  communicated  to  him,  who  does  not  be- 
come self-existent  thereby  ?  Or  if  he  is  self-existent,  then  how 
can  he  exist  by  communicated  substance  ? 

These  difficulties  are  not  diminished,  when  the  venerable  wri- 
ter just  cited  says :  "  [The  essence]  is  communicable  not  in  the 
way  of  multiplication,  but  secundum  identitatemf  i.  e.  in  the  way 
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of  identity.  . .  .  For  although  the  essence  is  in  sum  the  same  ia 
the  three  persons  taken  together,  yet  each  [person]  has  a  some- 
what larger  extension  (latior  est),  because  each  person  has  the 
whole  Godhead ;  although  not  adequately  and  totally,  so  to 
speak,  i.  e.  not  exclusively  in  respect  to  the  other  persons,  for 
it  belongs  to  them  all." 

How  identity  can  be  communicated,  remains  as  yet  unex- 
plained ;  and  as  to  the  allegation,  that  each  person  has  the 
whole  Godhead,  and  yet  that  this  Grodhead  belongs  in  common 
to  them  all,  it  needs  a  mind  of  greater  subtilty  than  I  possess,  to 
deduce  an  intelligible  proposition  out  of  this. 

After  all,  Turretin,  in  pursuing  the  distinction  of  personality 
to  the  ne  plus  vltra,  comes  in  the  end  to  this  conclusion  :  ''  Per- 
son may  be  said  to  differ  from  essence^  not  really  and  essentially, 
as  one  thing  and  another  thing ;  but  modallyy  i.  e.  as  modus  dif- 
fers from  the  thing  itself."  He  goes  still  further ;  for  the  attri- 
butes of  Grod,  such  as  power,  wisdom,  justice,  etc.,  he  makes 
essential  to  Ck>dhead ;  but  personality,  he  thbks,  is  not  of  the 
divine  essence  ;  '^  it  is  Grod  in  the  concrete,  but  not  in  the  ab- 
stract." 

How  all  of  these  representations,  (which  are  only  a  specimen 
of  what  many  others  are),  can  be  made  to  consist  together,  is  a 
fair  question,  and  one  of  serious  import.  Let  us  pass  in  review 
the  course  of  thought.  First  we  have  it,  that  only  the  essence 
of  the  Deity  is  communicable,  and  this  in  the  way  of  identity. 
Personality  or  the  modus  existendi  cannot  be  communicated. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  in  the  meantime,  that  we  have  the  re- 
cognition, every  where,  that  the  substance  of  the  Godhead  is 
numerically  one  and  the  same,  in  all  the  three  persons,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  self-existent  in  all.  Then  again,  although  personality  is 
only  modalf  i.  e.  modus  existendi  onlv,  yet  the  personality  of  Son 
and  Spirit  Turretin  holds  to  be  derived  from  the  Father.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  made  out,  when  the  same  writer  expressly  tells 
us  that  personality  is  an  incommunicable  attribute  ?  How  could 
the  Father  give,  what  he  could  not  communicate  ?  I  might 
add  :  How  could  he  give  that,  which  (according  to  TurreUn)  he 
did  not  so  possess  as  to  give  ?  inasmuch  as  the  modtu  existendi 
of  the  Son  is  necessarily  attached  to  the  substance  of  his  God- 
head, and  this  substance  is  self-existenty  not  given  or  communi- 
cated by  the  Father.  To  say  that  the  Son  had  no  personality 
except  Uiat  which  was^ven,  would  be  to  say  that  his  substance 
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existed  without  any  modus  existendi  ;  which  does  not  seem  to 
need  refutation. 

If  then  the  Father  communicates  personality,  i.  e.  modus  ex- 
istendi, to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Godhead,  it  must 
be  because  he  communicates  his  substance  to  them ;  and  so 
the  communication  of  the  substance  occasions  the  personality. 
But  this  view,  which  is  the  ancient  Nicene  one,  has  also  difficul- 
ties enough.  If  the  whole  substance  is  identically  communica- 
ted, then  personality  is  bestowed  of  course  along  with  it ;  for 
modus  existendi  must  necessarily  accompany  substance  in  all 
its  conditions.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  whole  substance  of  the 
Father  is  identically  communicated,  then  why  should  not  o/«v- 
njaitt  and  patemitas  belong  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of 
the  Godhead,  as  well  as  to  the  first  ?  But  if  personality  is  giv- 
en without  the  communication,  or  independently  of  the  commu- 
nication, of  the  substance  of  the  Godhead,  then  how  can  person- 
ality be  an  incommunicable  attribute  ? 

Such  are  the  difficulties  that  force  themselves  upon  my  mind, 
in  relation  to  this  scheme  of  Trinitarianism,  so  extensively  re- 
ceived in  modern  times,  in  the  room  of' the  ancient  Nicene 
views.  Are  the  difficulties  lessened  in  any  good  measure,  by 
the  efforts  of  even  a  Turretin  to  explain  them  ?  And  can  a 
simple  view  of  the  scriptural  doctrine,  be  one  fraught  with  such 
an  excessive  measure  of  subtilties  as  this  ?  And  indeed  we 
may  well  be  permitted  to  ask  :  Can  the  human  mind  reconcile 
views  so  discrepant  and  jarring  ?  And  where  in  all  the  Bible 
do  we  find  any  thing  which  introduces  such  subtile  views  to  our 
notice  ? 

I  am  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  suggestions  of  this  nature 
are  usually  met.  *'  The  mystery  of  the  Trinity,'  it  is  said,  ^  is 
high  and  holy  and  inscrutable.'  True,  indeed ;  it  is  and  must 
be  so.  No  serious  mind  will  object  to  this  sentiment,  if  it  be 
properly  defined  and  understood.  But  may  we  not  be  allowed 
to  ask,  after  what  has  been  produced  above :  Why  have  so  many 
men,  who  allow  in  theory  that  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  in- 
scrutable, practically  neglected  what  they  have  urged  upon 
others,  and  undertaken  to  give  us  graphic  and  specific  views  of 
it,  and  to  settle  with  precision  the  relation  of  the  persons  in  the 
Godhead  ?  Why  did  they  not  content  themselves  with  adopting 
the  simple  biblical  declarations,  and  leave  the  subject  there  if  it 
be  truly  inscrutable  ?  How  can  the  man  who  believes  really  and 
truly,  that  in  many  respects  the  modus  existendi  of  the  Godhead 
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is  altogether  inscrutable,  when  he  reads  many  things  that  have 
been  written  on  this  subject,  refrain  from  the  conviction  and 
feeling,  that  those  persons  are  usually  most  prone  to  exclaim, 
mystery  !  mystery !  on  every  occasion  where  close  inquiry  is 
urged,  who  take  the  greatest  liberties  of  all  in  defining,  or  at- 
tempting to  define,  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  by  metaphy- 
sical propositions  ? 

Or  will  it  be  said,  (as  doubtless  it  may  be),  that  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  apparent  contradictions  which  we  may  seem  to  find 
in  the  views  of  the  Nicene  fathers,  or  of  many  modern  Trinita- 
rians, arise  simply  from  the  fact,  that  the  divine  substance  and 
subsistence  or  modus  existendi  are  altogether  different  from 
those  of  created  things ;  and  that  such  conclusions  as  those 
that  have  been  drawn  above,  are  drawn  merely  by  virtue  of  an- 
alogical reasoning  which  will  not  hold  here  ? 

If  this  should  be  alleged,  as  it  probably  will  be  because  it  of- 
ten has  been,  the  answer  is  near  at  hand.  A  sincere  believer  in 
a  scriptural  Trinity,  who  at  the  same  time  is  cautious  in  making 
positive  statements,  might  still'  reply  and  say  :  Mf  it  be  indeed 
true,  as  you  affirm,  that  the  divine  substance  and  subsistence 
are  immeasurably  above  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  analo- 
gies m  that  mode  of  reasoning  which  has  its  basis  in  truths  that 
respect  created  things,  will  apply  here,  then  what  confidence  do 
you,  by  your  own  averment,  allow  me  to  place  in  your  own  propo- 
sitions and  distinctions  and  minute  and  subtile  divisions  of  a  meta- 
physical nature  ?  Is  God  absolutely  incomprehensible,  and  so 
infinitely  superior  to  all  perception  and  knowledge  on  our  part? 
Is  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity  one  that  is  so  utterly  unfathoma- 
ble and  beyond  investigation  I  Then  why  should  you  call  on 
me  to  follow  you  through  distinctions  respecting  the  Godhead^ 
which  puiport  to  be  the  result  of  the  most  complete  and  entire 
analytical  knowledge  ;  distinctions  indeed  so  minute,  tW  noth- 
ing short  of  a  full  view  of  the  whole  subject,  a  complete  analysis 
of  the  Grodhead,  can  fairly  be  a  ground  of  support  for  them  ? 
You  urge  on  me  the  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  and  aw- 
ful nature  of  this  subject ;  and  all  this  I  fully  believe  in,  as  to 
various  particulars ;  and  yet  you  seem  to  me,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  you  are  doing  this,  to  be  yourself  endeavouring  to 
enter  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum  itself  of  the  (jodhead  ;  and 
rending  the  sacred  veil  asunder,  you  are  anxiously  striving  to 
inspect  those  things  which  mortal  eyes  are  not  permitted  to  be- 
hold, and  to  speak  those  things  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  one 
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to  utter !  If  such  is  your  case,  what  ground  can  you  claim  of 
complaint  against  the  freedom  and  temerity  of  others  in  specu- 
lation on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  ? 

Most  fully  do  I  accede  to  the  proposition,  that  in  many  re- 
spects the  being  and  perfections  of  God  must.be  objects  that 
are  elevated  far  above  our  comprehension.  I  repeat  this  senti- 
ment to  avoid  being  misunderstood .  -  But  my  difBculty  with  you 
is,  that  while  you  so  often  and  audibly  proclaim  this,  you  ap- 
pear to  have  so  little  of  apprehension,  that  you  are  yourself  be- 
coming an  offender  against  the  very  doctrine  which  you  pro- 
claim.' 

I  do  not  see  what  reply  any  one  of  the  minute  metaphysical 
deiiners  of  the  Trinity  could  well  make  to  this.  Certainly 
those  ought  not  to  ciy  out  mystery^  in  order  to  repress  the  in- 
quiries of  others,  who  consider  and  treat  the  whole  subject  as 
though  it  were  within  their  own  grasp. 

The  impression  naturally  made  upon  my  mind  by  the 
reading  of  some  books  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  is,  that 
those  who  warn  us  most  against  reasoning  more  kumano  con- 
cerning it,  are  usually  those  whose  reasoning  will  least  bear 
the  test  of  close  examination.  It  is  peculiar  to  conscious 
strength  never  to  boast,  and  never  to  shrink  from  contest. 
Usually  it  is  only  when  a  man  sees  his  cause  to  be  weak,  or 
suspects  it  to  be  so,  that  he  cries  out  procul !  O  procul !  to 
others.  But  in  many  a  case  of  this  kind,  a  great  mistake  is 
committed.  The  man  who  warns  against  all  approach  to  the 
most  holy  place,  has  himself,  perhaps,  not  only  thrust  aside  the 
vail  which  screened  it  from  view,  but  without  even  putting  the 
shoes  from  off  his  feet  has  endeavoured  to  traverse  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  enclosure.  Then  why  does  he  so  zealously 
warn  us  against  all  approach  ?  The  believer,  as  already  mention- 
ed above,  might  well  say  :  '  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  examine 
what  he  tells  me  I  must  believe  ?  If  his  mind  has  comprehend- 
ed what  he  teaches,  why  cannot  mine  comprehend  it  too? 
What  he  has  taught,  I  may  apprehend  and  learn.  If  he 
has  said  unintelligible  things,  I  know  full  truly  that  they  must 
have  been  unintelligible  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
he  attempt  to  hinder  me  from  examining  the  consistency  and 
propriety  of  his  assertions,  by  averring  that  the  subject  of  which 
he  treats  is  m}'sterious  ?  Be  it  so  ;  yet  so  far  as  he  himself 
can  penetrate  into  this  mystery,  so  iar  I  can  follow  him,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  much  his  inferior  ;  and  if  I  am,  there  are  others 
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able  to  follow  hia^  What. he  can  teach,  others  can  learn. 
What  is  unknowable^  he  does  not  understand  any  better  than  I 
do ;  why  then  should  he  make  propositions  concerning  it,  as 
though  he  did  understand  it,  and  then  forbid  me  to  examine 
them  on  the  ground  that  the  subject  is  mysieriaiu  ?  So  far  as 
it  is  so,  it  is  mysterious  to  him  as  well  as  to  me.  Why  should 
he  attempt  to  make  the  impression  on  me,  that  he  understands 
the  deep  things  of  God,  and  then  tell  me  that  the  place  where 
he  has  taken  his  own  stand  is  too  holy  for  me  to  approach  ? 
This  may  do  with  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  which  are  too  indolent 
or  too  little  informed  to  think  for  themselves  ;  but  every  mind 
truly  enlightened  and  that  thinks  for  itself,  will  easily  under- 
stand how  inconsistent  and  futile  all  allegations  of  the  nature 
in  question  are,  when  they  are  made  rather  to  cover  the  defects 
of  one's  own  reasoning,  or  the  inconsistency  of  his  assertions, 
than  to  distinguish  the  true  boundaries  between  what  is  know- 
able  and  what  is  not.  I  would  that  all  the  lovers  of  truth 
might  forbear  making  any  efforts  to  hide  the  faults  of  their 
reasoning  or  the  conscious  weakness  of  their  cause,  under 
exclamatbns  of  such  a  nature  as  have  been  suggested.  The  men 
who  most  indulge  in  them,  are  not  unfrequently  those  who 
most  offend  against  the  very^niles  which  they  prescribe  to 
others.' 

But  I  am  digressing  from  my  subject.  Let  us  return,  then, 
and  inquire  a  little  further  respecting  the  views  of  the  Nicene 
fathers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  equal  power  and  glory  of  the  three 
persons  in  the  Godhead  does  not  seem  to  be  compatible  with 
their  mode  of  setting  forth  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We 
have  also  seen,  that  the  greatly  modified  views  of  leading  Trini- 
tarians  in  modern  times,  do  not  by  any  means  relieve  tibe  sub- 
ject from  seeming  incongruities  and  apparently  insurmountable 
obstacles.  But  I  must  caution  my  readers  against  deducing 
any  thing  from  all  this,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine itself  of  the  Trinity.  What  can  be  more  obvious,  than 
that  writers  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  who  believed  in 
the  true  and  real  divinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
may  have  made  imperfect  representations  of  this,  and  such  as 
will  not  bear  scannmg  by  the  principles  of  criticism  and  logic, 
and  yet  the  doctrine  itself  be  true  ?  Might  I  not  easily  bring 
forward  analogies  of  this  kind  ?  Do  we  not  know,  that  the 
great  and  cardinal   doctrine  of  the  atonement  was  for  ages 
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represented  as  a  compensation  or  satisfaction  made  to  the  lead- 
er of  the  spirits  of  darkness,  on  account  of  taking  men  away 
from  his  dominion  ?  Now  this  obscured,  but  did  not  quench,  the 
glory  of  this  doctrine.  And  so  it  has  been  with  other  doc- 
trines ;  and  that  of  the  Trinity  does  not  seem  to  form  an  ex- 
ception. 

The  darkness  that  is  in  men,  is  not  in  (rod,  nor  in  his  truth. 
Clouds  may  eclipse  the  sun  ;  .but  they  will  pass  over,  and  soon- 
er or  later  he  will  shine  in  all  his  strength. 

Allowing  then  that  ages  and  generations  have  failed  to  rep- 
resent, in  a  satisfactc»7  manner,  the  great  doctrbe  of  the 
Trinity,  it  is  no  proof  that  it  is  not  true ;  nor  is  it  even  a  proof, 
that  in  its  practical  bearings  it  had  not  a  substantial  influence 
upon  the  minds  of  Christians,  when  imperfectly  represented, 
although  not  its  full  and  proper  influence.  When  the  error 
noted  above  respecting  the  atonement  was  cherished  and 
propagated,  it  did  not  hinder  Christians  from  believing  in  the 
vicarious  satisfaction  ipade  by  the  death  of  Christ,  nor  extin- 
guish the  gratitude  that  was  felt  for  his  redemption. 

So  in  the  case  before  us.  When  we  examine,  part  by  part, 
the  imperfections  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  we  may  be  tempted  to 
ask :  Can  the  abettors  of  this  be  regarded  as  believers  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  ?  Indeed  we  almost  spontane-  ^ 
ously  ask :  Shall  we  draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Nicene 
fathers,  and  those  who  preceded  and  followed  them  and 
sympathized  in  their  views  and  expressions,  were  Arians  or 
Tritheists  ?  Candour  will  oblige  us  to  say,  I  have  no  doubt 
at  aU,  that  they  had  no  apprehension  of  cherishing  the  errors 
of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parlies.  That  they  meant 
not  to  be  Arians,  their  rigid  scrutiny,  their  most  thorough  op- 
position to  and  denunciation  of  their  peculiar  sentiments,  show 
so  plainly,  that  a  man  must  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light  of 
the  mid-ilay  sun,  if  he  does  not  perceive  it.  That  they  dis- 
claimed Tritheism,  every  where  appears  in  all  their  writings. 
Most  abundant  pains  did  they  take  to  do  this.  In  intention  and 
design^  then,  or  in  their  own  estimation,  they  were  neither 
Arians  nor  Tritheists,  but  believers  in  the  real  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  probably  of  the  Spirit ;  and  if  so,  then  they  were 
worshippers  of  a  Trinity  in  Unity. 

The  question  what  they  supposed  themselves  to  be  and 
meant  to  be,  does  not  indeed  seem  to  admit  of  any  rational 
doubt     The  answer  lies  upon  the  face  of  their  multiplied  and 
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most  solemn  and  earnest  asseverations  and  explanations.  But 
the  question,  after  all,  whether  the  principles  which  they  as- 
sumed and  defended,  would  not,  when  understood  in  a  simply- 
logical  way,  lead  to  something  not  much  diverse  from  Arianism, 
or  else  to  Tritheism,  is  a  question  of  a  very  difTerent  nature 
from  those  that  have  just  been  put.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
in  my  own  mind  to  hesitate  in  saying,  that  either  what  is  but 
little  better  than  Arianism,  or  else  what  amounts  to  real  the- 
oretical Tritheism,  must  be  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  logi- 
cal  result  of  their  principles.  1  readily  allow  that  these  are 
serious  declarations,  and  such  as  involve  responsibility ;  and 
we  must  stop  for  a  moment  to  consider  them. 

The  essence  of  Arianism  consisted  in  maintaining,  that  Christ 
was  a  being  in  some  respects  inferior  to  God^  and  created 
in  time ;  in  other  words,  that  he  was  a  derived,  dependent 
being,  and  therefore  neither  infinite  nor  eternal.  The  great 
rallying  point  was,  that  he  was  a  created  being.  On  this,  by 
deductioQ,  all  the  rest  of  Arius'  positions  depended. 

•  This  position  the  Nicene  Fathers,  in  the  most  express  and  di- 
rect manner  possible,  often  and  earnestly  contradicted.  We 
ought  in  justice  to  allow  their  disclaimer  or  contradiction.  But 
what  did  they  substitute  in  the  room  of  an  origin  by  creation  9 
They  substituted  generation — and  (by  implication)  eternal 
generation,  masmuch  as  they  anathematize  all  who  say,  ijv  note 
ovH  n»'  Where  then  are  we  now  ?  We  are  simply  in  this 
predicament,  viz.,  we  have  passed  from  the  camp  of  those 
who  mamtain  a  beginning  of  the  Son's  existence  in  time  and 
by  creation^  and  gone  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  declare 
that  there  is  no  definite  time  or  limitation  as  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Son's  existence,  and  that  he  was  not  created  but  b^ot'- 
ten.  It  is  well ;  but  we  may  still  inquire,  How  much  have 
we  gained  by  this  transition?  The  Scriptures  assert  that 
Christ  is  God  over  ally  that  he  is  the  true  God  and  eternal  Ufe, 
that  he  is  the  great  God  our  Saviour ;  assigning  to  him  the 
highest  possible  names  and  attributes.  In  possession  of  such 
inspired  declarations,  we  are  spontaneously  compelled,  living 
as  we  do  beneath  the  light  of  the  present  advanced  gospel-day, 
to  attach  the  attributes  of  self-existence  and  independence  to 
the  Son  of  God ;  for  without  these,  our  minds  can  form  no 
idea  of  a  God  over  ally  the  true  God^  and  the  great  God. 
Yet  the  Nicene  Symbol  tells  us,  that  the  Son  is  a  ckrived  God, 
^sog  in  ^soS,  g>mg  i»  gooiTOtf.    If  so,  then  he  has  neither  bsH^^X'* 
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istence  nor  independence.  To  assert  that  the  idea  of  depeiir- 
dence  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  the  plain  and  obvious 
sense  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  is  to  assert  that  language  has  no 
appropriate  meaning,  or  that  it  may  mean  any  thing  or  every 
thing,  at  the  will  of  the  interpreter.  And  then  the  very  fact 
that  the  origin  of  the  Son  is  expressly  and  designedly  traced  to 
the  Father,  shows  that  the  idea  of  self-existence  is  designedly 
contradicted. 

I  repeat  the  question  then :  What  have  we  eained  by  a  tran- 
sition from  the  camp  of  the  Arians  to  that  of  the  Nicenians  ? 
We  have  gained  one  advantage,  at  least,  viz.,  the  po:»tion  that 
the  existence  of  the  Son  is  not  of  definite  and  temporary  origin, 
but  eternal.  So  far,  so  good ;  for  "  the  Logos  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  God  and  was  God" — was  God  even  then.  But 
as  to  the  other  all-important  points,  viz.,  self-existence  and  in- 
dependence— ^attributes  without  which  our  minds  are  unable  now 
to  form  any  conception  of  true  and  proper  Godhead — ^have  we 
gained  any  thing  here  by  our  transition  ?  Not  in  the  least. 
All  that  the  Nicene  Symbol  does,  is  to  deny  one  mode  of  pro- 
duction, viz.  creation  as  asserted  by  the  Arians,  and  to  put 
another  in  its  stead.  Production  or  generation — applied  fully 
•and  directly  to  the  Saviour's  divine  nature— is  what  the  Nicene 
fathers  meant  most  explicitly  to  declare. 

As  soberly  contemplated  by  us,  then,  of  the  present  day,  it  is 
really  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  importance,  whether  Ni- 
cenian  or  Arian  views  now  obtain  the  ascendency.  Neither  of 
them  in  fact  go  any  further,  than  an  elBbrt  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  the  Son  originated,  viz.,  whether  it  was  by  creation  or 
by  generation.  And  is  this  a  point  capable  of  explanation  ?  I 
might  appeal  to  Irenaeus  here,  and  refer  the  reader  to  what  is 
quoted  from  him  on  a  preceding  page,  (p.  294).  Indeed,  if  the 
question  were  fully  answered  in  respect  to  either  of  the  inqui- 
ries just  suggested,  I  see  not  how  it  would  benefit  our  faith  or 
our  practice.  Whtft  Christ  is,  is  the  great  question.  How  he 
became  so,  is  a  question  of  a  dififerent  nature.  It  may  be  very 
important  to  remove  incongruous  assertions  respecting  this ;  but 
the  mode  of  his  existence  as  divine  Logos,  how  can  we  expect 
to  understand  ? 

Both  Anus  and  his  0]^nents,  then,  virtually  acknowledge 
the  derivation  and  dependence  of  the  Son.  They  diidde,  and 
dispute,  and  anathematize  each  other,  because  of  dififerent  opin- 
ions about  the  mode  of  his  derivation ;  and  the  dispute  was 
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principtlfy  concerning  this ;  although  the  time  when  his  mo 
took  place,  was  a  question  that  necessarily  connected  itself  with 
the  other. 

Why  should  we  greatly  symfmUnze  now  in  such  a  dispute; 
a  great  and  bitter  dispute  about  thitt  which  Iranaeus  declares 
to  be  not  (xdy  unknowaUe,  but  which  it  is  presumptuous  even 
to  seek  to  know  ?  For  myself  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  that  al- 
though I  view  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  nearer  approach  than 
Arianism  to  the  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Son,  inas- 
much as  it  maintains  that  he  is  eternal^  yet  on  the  great  point 
of  ae^'-existenee  and  independencey  those  indispensable  and  es- 
sential attributes  of  Godhead — ^what  there  is  to  choose  between 
Arianism  and  Nicenbm  I  wot  not.  I  have  repeatedly  endeavour- 
ed, as  my  readers  will  bear  me  witness,  to  vbdicate  the  fathers 
of  the  Nicene  Symbol  firom  all  detign  to  mar  the  divinity  of 
the  Saviour ;  but  what  they  intended  and  purposed  to  do  was 
one  thing;  and  what  is  the  legitimate  consequence  of  their  un- 
wary language,  is  another.  And  in  this  last  respect,  I  know 
not  how  to  make,  after  all  their  opposition  to  Arius,  any  very 
important  distinction  between  him  and  them.  The  modes  in 
wUch  the  Son's  existence  took  rise,  cannot  well  be  supposed  to 
betong  to  practical  theology  at  least ;  and  disputes  about  it  can 
never  profit  the  church,  except  that  it  may  be  important  to  the 
interests  of  truth  to  repel  erroneous  declarations  respecting  any 
great  subject  of  theology. 

1  must  speak  a  word,  also,  on  the  subject  of  Tritheism.  The 
Njcenians  one  and  all  (hsclaim  this*  Tney  often  and  eamesdy 
do  so;  and  they  do  it  with  the  strongest  asseverations.  Let  us 
ghre  fuU  credit  to  their  repeated  and  strong  avowals;  for  hon- 
esl  and  pioiis  men  we  may  wefl  believe  roost  of  them  to  have 
been.  Still,  when  the  heat  of  dispute  is  passed  away ;  and  ema- 
natieoridiibsophy,  and  polytheistic  notions,  and  Eclecticism 
have  tucen  thteir  departure  from  ona  worid,  (an  everlasting  one 
I  woidd  hope) ;  we  may  now  look  at  and  coolly  examine  the 
explanations  and  defences  which  the  Nicenians  have  made  of 
their  views.    It  is  lawful  to  do  so ;  it  is  also  expedient. 

We  have  seen  then,  in  a  word,  that  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head is,  in  their  apnrehension,  homogenecuinesi  of  nature  a- 
xasmg  the  persons  ot  the  Trinicy ;  and  so  in  the  view  of  the 
most  distinguished  advocates  of  Anti-arianism.  We  have  seen, 
that  some  of  these  did  not  scruple  to  refer  to  individual  per- 
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sonality  among  men,  and  to  epecific  unity,  as  an  illustration  of 
their  views  of  personality  in  the  GodheadL  As  a  general  thing 
this  cannot  be  charged  upon  the  defenders  of  the  Symbol  in 
question.  Yet  there  is  such  an  oscillation  among  them, — such 
a  struggling  of  the  mind,  and  such  a  seizing  hold  of  every  kind 
of  illustration  that  promises  any  analogy  or  relief  amid  the 
difficulties  which  charges  of  Tritheism  threw  in  their  way— 
that  one  must  abate  much  from  some  representations  to  be 
found  even  in  the  more  moderate  part  of  them,  in  order  to  get 
upon  safe  and  solid  ground. 

At  all  events,  whatever  disclaimer  may  be  made  as  to  Tri- 
theism, the  comparison  of  individuality  in  the  Godhead  with 
that  among  men,  does  essentially  involve  theoretical  Trithetem. 
If  not,  then  how  could  the  Greeks  be  accused  of  poljrtheism, 
who  believed  in  a  common  nature  among  the  Ihi  majores  ? 
And  if  not,  then  we  must  come  to  the  absurd  conclusion  of 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  that  it  is  cataehreiis  when  we  speak 
of  Peter  and  Paul  and  Barnabas  as  three  men,  because  in  truth 
they  have  but  one  common  human  nature.  It  is  impossible  to 
put  the  mind  upon  receiving  such  an  incongruity,  without  its 
reluctating.  It  instinctively  revolts ;  and  the  worst  of  it  is,  that 
it  is  apt  to  go  back,  driven  on  by  disgust,  to  some  opposite  ex* 
tremity  which  involves  other  things  nearly  or  quite  as  incredi- 
ble or  improbable,  or  at  least  as  contrary  to  the  simple  views 
of  the  Scriptures. 

In  modem  times,  these  particular  illustrations  of  personality, 
and  these  modes  of  asserting  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  have 
indeed  been  pretty  generally  abandoned,  from  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  their  interference  with  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. Now  and  then  a  zealous  partban  of  the  Nicene  Sym- 
bol— a  Bull,  a  Waterland,  a  Jones  of  Nayland,  or  some  writer 
of  this  cast — ^has  told  us  of  three  distinct  consciousnesses,  wills, 
and  affections,  in  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  eternal  '^society" 
which  must  have  always  been  in  it.  But  the  ears  of  intelligent 
Christians  in  general,  are  not  now  open  to  these  things.  Yet 
sdll,  the  unwary  and  unthinking  are  afiected  by  them,  and  led 
unconsciously,  it  may  be,  Into  real  Tritheism.  But  such  asser- 
tions are  avoided  with  instinctive  repugnance,  by  most  of  those 
Chrisdans  who  have  much  examined  or  thought  upon  the  sub-, 
ject.  Even  the  fathers,  with  all  their  looseness  of  expression, 
did  not  reach  the  perilous  point,  to  which  the  authors  of  such 
representations  proceed. 
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Still,  Tritheism  is  not  even  here  intended.  From  this  we 
may  A1II7  and  cheerfully  absolve  most  of  the  authors  of  such 
dedarations.  But  whatever  was  the  intention^  we  are  entitled 
to  ask :  What  does  the  language  naturally  imply?  And  what 
will  the  unlearned  reader  naturally  deduce  from  it  ? 

But  enough.  I  can  only  add  at  the  close  of  this  investiga- 
tion, (protracted  much  beyond  my  original  mtention,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  interest  that  I  have  felt  in  the  subject  as  it 
grew  under  my  hand),  that  I  never  can  be  a  stAordinarian  or 
a  AScenJon,  nor  admit  that  a  derived  divine  nature  is  true  and 
proper  Godhead,  until  I  become  satisfied  that  self-existence  and 
independence  are  not  essential  to  real  and  veritable  Godhead. 
Until  then,  I  must  believe  with  John,  that  the  Son  is  ''  true  God 
and  eternal  life;'^  that  "  in  the  beginning  he  was  with  God,  and 
was  God,  and  made  all  thmgs ;"  and  with  Paul,  that^  he  is 
*^  God  over  all  and  blessed  forever,"  and  that  he  is  ''  the  great 
God  and  our  Saviour."  Is  not  such  a  being  avto&iog  ?  Then 
the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  is  not  so ;  then  God  supreme, 
and  great,  and  true,  is  not  so.  But  while  the  New  Testa- 
ment asserts  these  predicates  of  the  Son,  I  cannot  exchange 
them — simple,  intelligible,  awful,  delightful  as  they  are — for 
the  emanation-diction  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  the  language 
of  dialectic  subtilty  which  was  called  into  being  by  the  vaga- 
ries of  Arius.  With  the  yielding  and  believing  Thomas,  I  can 
say  of  my  Smouv :  My  Lord !  andmy  Ood!  not  ^^GodofGod, 
light  of  light J^  The  humble  and  simple  Christian,  who  goes 
to  John  and  Paul  for  instruction,  will  follow  them  rather  than 
the  philosophizing  Nicene  fathers,  great  and  good  as  they 
were;  and  rather  than  subtile  and  speculating  modern  writers. 
When  the  apostles  speak,  he  wiU  listen.  If  the  anathemas  of 
even  ecumenical  councils  were  to  be  fulminated  in  defence  of 
the  Nicene  Symbol ;  if  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  to 
speak  loud  in  its  favour ;  yea,  if  seven  thunders  like  these  were 
to  utter  their  voices  in  proclaiming  ^ios  «x  ^£0v,  qioig  &  g>&tt6g, 
the  humble  believer  would  press  the  New.  Testament  to  his 
bosom,  and  say :  Jesus,  Saviour  !  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  my 
God !  Thee,  thee  1  love  and  adore ;  the  great  God,  the  true 
God,  eternal  life,  Grod  over  all  and  blessed  forever ;  first  and 
last,  king  eternal  and  immortal,  only  wise  God  my  Saviour; 
thee,  thee,  I  adore  and  love  and  worship  forever  and  ever ! 
Let  me  be  united  here  and  hereafter  with  those  who  ascribe 
**  blessing  and  glory  and  wisdom  and  tfaanksgiring  and  honour 
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md  po«rer  and  mi^t''  to  thee,  God  manifest  ki  the  flesh,  «nd 
vedeeming  a  world  from  ruin  by  tUne  own  predons  blood ! 

*  But  where  are  we  now  ?'  I  shall  doubdess  be  asked,  and 
not  without  emotion  on  the  part  of  some ;  ^  where  are  we  now  ? 
Is  there  then  no  disdnotion  in  the  Godhead  ?  Are  we  dien  to 
go  back  to  the  heresjr  of  Pcaxeas,  and  Noetus,  and  Sabellins  i 
or  must  we  become  Patripassians  i  Must  we  then  deny  thaC 
die  Logos  or  divine  nature  of  Christ  antecedent  to  the  incama* 
tion,  was  generated  by  the  Fatiber  or  derived  from  him  ?  Tru- 
ly, while  you  ui^  us  away  from  the  shoals,  you  are  eodeaiKnir- 
iag  to  phnge  us  into  the  whixipool.' 

But  I  nrnst  beg  the  gentle  reader  to  use  a  Utde  moderadon. 
In  snch  a  great  business,  which  has  kept  ages  and  generations 
in  a  state  of  boisterons  eomoiotion,  by  reason  of  the  difficulties 
that  m^n  have  attached  to  it  through  speculaition,  and  philoso- 
phy so  called,  and  efforts  to  uavdl  mysteries  that  God's  word 
has  not  unveiled'-Hn  such  an  a&ir,  we  are  not  to  expect  that 
all  doctrine  is  to  be  laid  down,  or  all  the  necessary  exptanaticMis 
made,  in  a  single  paragraph,  or  ervn  in  the  same  chapter.  It  is 
one  thing  to  examine  and  expose  the  errors  or  defects  of  lan- 
guage or  description  in  Symbols  already  before  the  world,  and 
to  shew  wherein  it  comes  shoit  of  ascribing  true  and  real  God- 
head to  Christ,  and  wherein  the  advocates  of  it  have  approxima- 
ted now  to  Alienism,  and  anon  (o  Trhheism,  without  any  design 
indeed  on  their  part  to  do  either  ;  it  is  another  thing  to  lay  down 
and  establish  better,  more  simple^  more  intelligible  propositions  ia 
the  room  of  these.  The  6rst  I  have  endeavoured  to  do ;  the  efhn 
to  accomplbh  the  last  I  roust  defer,  until  I  shall  have  first  pre- 
sented the  views  of  Dr.  S.  in  full.  In  his  comparison  of  the 
Athanaman  with  the  so-^cailed  Sabeilian  views,  he  has  here  and 
there  panially,  and  at  bst  fully,  disclosed  his  own  views  of  what 
is  true  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  and  of  a  Unity  in 
the  Godhead.  Those  views  are  at  least  intelligible.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  self^consisteot.  They  ofier  no  violence  to  the  mind, 
which  believes  diat  God  can  as  well  reveal  himself  to  man,  as 
create  and  preserve  him.  When  these  are  frilly  presented,  then 
comes  the  proper  time  for  roe  to  say,  how  fer  I  adopt  or  r^ect 
the  views  of  Sabellius  or  of  Schleiermacher.  1  have  aheady 
made  my  objections  to  the  views  of  the  Nioene  Creed,  and  to 
the  modem  substitute  for  it. 

The  sum  of  Schleiermacber's  opimon,  (and  it  may  be  grate- 
ful fo  the  reader  here  to  have  a  hint  of  it),  is^  that  the  Unity  is 
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€h>d  eon^ealed^  and  the  Trinity  is  Ood  reveaied.  The  Unity 
or  MopuQ^  as  he  supposes,  is  God  in  ieipso^  i.  e.  simp]y  and 
m  andby  himself  considered,  immutable,  self-exisCeat,  eternal, 
and  possessed  of  all  possible  perfection  and  excell^ce.  But 
as  to  the  Trinity ;  the  Father  is  God  as  revealed  in^he  works 
of  creation,  provkienoe,  and  legbktion ;  the  Son  is  Grod  in  bus- 
man flesh,  the  divine  Logos  incarnate ;  the  Holy  Ghoet  is  God 
the  Sanctifier,  who  renovates  the  hearts  of  sinners,  and  dwells 
in  the  hearts  of  believers.  The  pemnudity  of  the  Godhead 
consists  m  these  deeelopnuntSt  made  in  time,  and  made  to  intel- 
ligent and  rational  beings.  Strictly  considered,  personality  is 
not  in  his  view  eternal ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  (as  dius 
viewed)  it  could  not  be,  because  it  oonsbts  in  developments  of 
the  GoMdhead  to  intelligent  bemgs;  and  those  developments 
could  not  be  made,  before  those  beings  had  existence. 

As  to  the  titcaiier  of  persons,  three  are  reckoned  by  him,  and 
three  only,  because  the  Scriptures  reveal  no  more,  and  because 
our  natural  and  moral  woes  and  wants  require  no  more-foe  their 
full  alleviation  and  satisfaction. 

Such  are  the  main  features  of  the  portrait  drawn  by  Dr.  S. ; 
or  rather,  such  are  the  mere  outlines  of  those  features.  The 
explanation  and  defence  of  bis  views  are  best  left  to  hb  own  ef- 
forts ;  and  the  reader  wiU  meet  with  both  in  the  sequel.  When 
all  that  he  has  to  say  b  the  way  of  proposition,  and  also  of  illus- 
tration and  confirmation,  is  presented,  then  it  will  be  appropriate 
for  me  to  avow  my  own  opinions,  and  briefly  to  stato  some  rea- 
sons for  them. 

I  cannot  adopt  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words  is  consistent  with  an  en* 
lightened  and  scriptural  view  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity.  Most 
fdly  must  I  subscribe  to  tlie  canon  laid  down  by  Schleiermacher, 
via.,  that  the  moral  consciousness  of  Christians,  and  abo  the 
Scriptures,  demand  such  a  representation  of  the  persons  of  the 
Godhead  as  will  present  each  zajidiv  equal  to  the  other.  The 
Nicene  Symbol  does  not  appear  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  this 
canon.  It  presents  the  Father  as  the  Mopag^  the  divinity  or 
moper  Godhead  in  and  of  himself  exclusively ;  it  represents 
him  as  the  Fom  et  Prindpium  of  the  Son,  and  therefore  gives 
him  siq>erior  power  and  glory.  It  does  not  even  assert  the 
clakns  of  the  Blessed  Spirit  to  Godhead ;  and'therefore  leaves 
room  to  doubt,  whether  it  means  to  recogpizea  Triniiy  or  only 
a  Duality.    After  a  ptofession  of  belief  in  one  God,  the  Father, 
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who  18  the  maker  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  and  in  one 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  £e  only  begotten  in  ttjg  ovalas  rov 
natgog ;  it  simply  adds :  %al  [ntaxiiofuv]  eig  to  aytov  nvsvfia. 
But  hawj  or  in  what  capacity,  is  he  believed  in?  we  naturally 
inquire.  To  this  no  answer  is  given  ;  and  we  are  left  to  gather 
the  views  of  the  Council  from  other  exhibitions  of  their  senti* 
ments  on  this  point  than  those  made  in  their  Symbol.  A  Uni- 
tarian would  say,  that  he  believes  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;  an  Arian 
would  say  the  same  thing ;  both  construing  the  words  as  mean- 
ing divine  influence  merely,  and  not  divine  hypostasis.  The 
Nicene  Symbol,  then,  does  not  appear  plainly  and  explicidy  to 
acknowledge,  that  '^  there  are  three  persons  in  one  God,  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  nor  that  ^^  these  ^ree  are 
one  God,  the  same  in  substaneej  and  E^UALtn  oower  and  gloryP'* 
No;  it  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  far  short  of  this.  I  reject  it 
therefore  because  I  do  believe  in  a  Trinity  in  Unity ;  because 
I  believe  the  Bible  teaches  this  doctrine.  I  reject  it  for  the 
very  reason,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  teach  a  different  doctrine 
from  that  of  the  Bible,  or  at  all  events  to  teach  such  doctrine 
in  an  incongruous  and  imperfect  manner. 

Nothing  can  be  more  natural  here  than  the  question :  Why 
should  this  branch  of  Christian  theology  so  long  have  remained 
in  so  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  a  state,  while  most  other 
Christian  doctrines  have  been  advancing  as  to  illustration,  pre- 
cise statement,  and  confirmation  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  not  be  obvious ;  at  least  all 
my  readers  may  not,  perhaps,  be  satisfied  that  it  is,  even  if  they 
admit  the  general  correctness  of  the  remarks  which  I  have  made 
above.  Several  thmgs  may  however  be  truly  said,  in  the  way 
of  answer. 

(1)  The  civil  power  of  the  Roman  empire  that  held  the 
world  in  subjecdon,  was  often  employed  to  defend  and  estab- 
lish the  Nicene  Creed.  Constantine  followed  the  refusal  to 
subscribe  to  it  with  deposition  from  ecclesiastical  ofilce,  and 
with  banishment  and  exile.  Other  emperors  did  the  same ;  as 
did  the  Arians,  on  the  other  side,  when  they  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy. When  the  Roman  church  had  finally  suppressed  the 
Arian  party,  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  penalties,  the  Nicene 
Creed  of  course  prevailed  again.  It  was  the  Symbol  of  the 
dark  ages  through,  and  mostly  undiscussed  and  undisturbed. 
More  illustration,  accuracy  of  definition,  and ,  sound  confirma- 
tion, one  could  not  expect  would  be  added,  under  such  ciroum- 
stances. 
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(2)  When  the  era  of  the  Refonnation  began  to  dawn,  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Romish  and  the  Reformed 
churches  did  not  turn  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Both 
churches  admitted  this  in  common.  Discussion  on  this  point, 
therefore,  was  considered  as  in  a  manner  uncalled  for  and  need- 
less; and  the  minds  of  the  religious  public  were  too  intent  on 
other  pomts  more  immediately  mvobed  in  the  controversy,  and 
too  deeply  interested  in  them,  to  turn  aside  to  matters  in  which 
both  parties  were  substantially  agreed.  Hence  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  active,  bold,  unsparing  as  it  was  in  respect  to  su- 
perstitions and  much  of  patristical  theology  and  schoolmen's 
lore,  was  not  employed  in  making  investigations  as  to  the  coi^ 
orectness  of  the  Nicene  Symbol. 

/3)  When  the  writings  of  Socinus  and  his  coadjutors  in 
Poland  were  directed  against  the  doctrine  of  t;be  Trinity,  they 
contained  so  much  that  was  grossly  ofiensive  to  those  w1k> 
worsUpped  God  in  their  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  that  a  strong 
and  widely  diffused  prejudice  arose  m  the  Christian  community 
against  all  discussions  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  reasoning 
and  philosophy  of  men  were  so  prone  to  raise  objections  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  plain  and  palpable  declarations  of 
the  Bible.  Men  became  timid  in  regard  to  discussing  the  aw- 
ful mysteries  of  the  Godhead,  because  free  discussion  had  been 
so  greatly  abused. 

(4)  Similar  causes  have  continued  to  prevent  free  discus- 
sion on  the  part  of  believers  in  the  Trinity,  except  in  the  way 
of  defence  against  the  so-called  Unitarians  and  Arians,  or  in 
the  way  of  attack  upon  them.  So  long  as  this  was  the  case, 
partial  views  and  only  such  as  belonged  to  the  immediate  points 
m  controversy,  would  naturally  continue  to  be  taken ;  and  such 
has  been  the  fact.  After  some  display  of  arms  and  prepara- 
tory skirmishing,  the  battle  has  pretty  generally  been  fought  on 
the  ground  of  patristical  opinion.  What  did  the  fathers  and 
the  ecumenical  councils  believe  and  decide  ?  These  questions 
have  produced  the  History  of  Early  Opinions  and  a  multitude 
of  other  like  books,  the  mam  object  of  which  is,  to  take  refuge, 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  under  the  shield  of  anUquity.  The 
Bible— -the  simple,  plain,  positive,  declaradons  of  the  Bible— 
alas !  how  little  have  they  been  consulted  by  many  combatants, 
except  to  help  out  some  claudicating  position  of  antiqui^. 

(5)  Other  reasons  might  easily  be  given  why  sober,  free, 
extensive,  radical  investigation  with  regard  to  the  topic  befiire 
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us  has  no  oftener  been  pursued.  An  excitab3it7  in  tke  public 
nundy  brought  down  by  tradition,  and  continued  by  sjrmpethy 
with  the  disputes  of  early  ages,  has  had  its  full  share  in  sup- 
pressing free  discussion.  The  prooeness  of  those,  who  seek 
for  their  religious  sentiments  in  symbols  and  systems  sanctiooed 
by  time  and  by  numbers,  to  anathematize  all  who  venture  to 
appeal  from  them  to  the  Bible  alone ;  the  readiness  to  cry : 
jroemim  habet  in  coma,  or  Hie  n^er  t$t,  hunc  iUj  Romame^ 
tavetOy  whenever  one  ventures  to  ad:  the  precise  meaning,  the  • 
why  and  the  wherefore  and  the  Scripturatity  of  received  sym- 
bols, has  appalled  many  a  heart  that  loved  mquiry,  and  wished 
to  make  it,  but  dare  not  incur  the  suspicions  that  would  be  nusr 
ed  among  the  Symbolists.  One  trembled  to  rbk  his  eyes, 
amid  the  clouds  of  dust  that  would  be  thrown  into  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  (and  perhaps  this  b  one  of  the  most  wei^Ky  of  aH 
the  reasons),  the  reckless  and  irreverent  manner  in  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity— «  subject  which  is  one  of  the  noost 
solemn  and  awful  that  the  human  mind  can  be  called  to  cour- 
template— has  often  been  treated,  and  is  even  now  treated ; 
and  then  reckon  into  the  account  the  proneness  to  speculate 
and  theorize  on  this  subject,  and  the  extravagancies  of  many  of 
the  real  friends  of  this  doctrine;  put  all  these  causes  together, 
and  the  reader  may  conceive,  without  any  wonder  or  astonish- 
ment, how  the  doctrine  in  question  has  so  long  continued  much 
in  the  state  that  it  was  centuries  ago. 

After  all,  however,  we  have  seen  that  many  of  the  more  dis- 
tinguished theologians  of  modem  times  have  silently,  unobserv- 
ed as  it  were,  and  perhi^  in  some  cases  unconsciously,  adopt- 
ed a  mode  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  widely  at  varir 
ance  with  that  of  the  Nicene  Creed..  The  nummcal  unity  ef 
substance  they  generally  admit.  Personality  or  modus  exuiondi 
only,  they  suppose  to  be  conferred  by  the  Father  on  the  second 
and  third  persons  of  the  Godhead ;  distincdy  avowing,  that  the 
idea  of  derived  substance  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  real 
Godhead,  and  inconsistent  with  the  proper  unity  of  the  God- 
head. But  whether  any  real  advance  has  been  made  upon 
the  Nicene  doctrine  by  all  this,  in  respect  to  congruity  and 
even  the  well-grounded  principles  of  metaphysical  philosc^y, 
has  already  been  the  subject  of  inquiry  above,  and  need  not  be 
here  a^ain  investigated. 

Dunng  the  period  since  the  Reformation,  there  have  now  and 
then  risen  up  individuals,  who  doubted  or  disputed  the  doctrine 
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of  the  Nicene  Creed,  end  who  rejected  most  of  the  subtile  dis- 
tinctions adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  orthodox  writers,  on 
the  ground  uat  ther  were  dark,  and  difficult,  and  uninstructive, 
and  above  all  that  they  were  not  made  any  where  by  the  sacred 
writers.  It  were  eas^  to  name  some  of  these,  eminent  for  piety 
'  and  learning.  Even  m  the  days  of  Arminius,  the  younger  Trei- 
catius  ventured  in  his  lecture-room  to  call  in  question  the  djpc- 
trine  of  derived  divini^.  Arminius  tells  us  with  what  zeal  he 
fought  against  him ;  and  that  Gromer  himself  attacked  him  on 
this  point ;  while  still  the  opinion  found  so  much  favour  among 
the  Anti-remonstrants,  that  Trelcatius  was  never  disturbed  on 
account  of  it.  Many  a  Christian,  and  preacher  too,  have  doubt- 
ed, or  in  their  own  minds  rejected  this  doctrine,  who  still  have 
cherished  their  doubts  in  silence,  because  they  did  not  wish  to 
agitate  the  public  mind  respecting  them. 

In  New  England,  in  particular,  it  has  been  long  a  predomi- 
nant opinion  among  the  clergy,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
doctrine  of  eternal  generation,  which  is  not  entitled  to  their 
ftith,  and  which  indeed  is  altogether  inexplicable.  Still,  the 
discussioo  has  not  been  carried  on  with  any  considerable  zeal ; 
and  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  more  than  a  kind  of  ni^- 
ative  belief  on  this  subject. 

Thus  much  as  to  the  state  and  condition  of  the  doctrine,  in 
many  of  the  ^mbols  still  in  use,  and  among  many  distinruish- 
ed  theologians.  A  more  interesting  question  remains.  Is  this 
state  of  things  always  to  continue  ?  Is  no  investigation^-care- 
fbl,  sober,  scriptural  investigation — ^which  admits  neither  sym- 
bols nor  fathers  at  all  into  the  place  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles, 
ever  to  be  made  ?  I  hope  and  trust  that  the  spirit  of  die  Re- 
femation  and  of  Christianity,  that  the  k>ve  and  honour  of  the 
Savkmr,  that  sEeal  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  will 
feibid  that  it  should  not. 

If  I  need  any  apology  for  the  freedom  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussions, I  have  already  presented  one.  My  reason  for  exam- 
ining and  rejecting  human  creeds  which  do  not  admit  the  tiumer- 
ieal  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead,  nor  the  equal  paumr  and 
glory  of  Fadier,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  is,  that  such  creeds 
^*  take  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not  where  they  have  laid 
him."  It  is  not  that  I  am  a  lower  Trinitarian,  but  because  I 
am  a  higher  one,  that  I  reject  them.  Chd  over  all  and  iUaed 
forever  J I  mast  believe  him  to  be,  <<irfio  redeemed  me  by  hit 
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blood."  <<  Blessing  and  honour  and  power  and  glory  be  hb-^ 
forever  and  ever !" 

Let  me  add  a  word  more  as  to  the  following  Essay  of  Dr.  S., 
and  I  have  done  for  the  present.  His  views  respecting  the 
opinions  of  Artemon,  Noetus,  Praxeasi  BeiyU,  and  Sabellius, 
mil  be  found  by  the  careful  and  well-informed  reader  to  difier  in 
some  respects  from  those  which  are  presented  in  the  common 
books  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  m  the  more  usual  accounts 
of  the  individuals  named,  in  the  particular  histories  of  the  an- 
cient heresies.  That  Dr.  S.  has  applied  a  more  sharp-sighted 
and  rigid  criticism  than  usual,  to  the  investigation  of  the  so-called 
Sabellian  opinions,  is  what  I  apprehend  to  be  true.  His  Mod- 
ogramm  on  this  subject,  to  which  his  special  and  most  strenuous 
effi>rts  were  directed,  seems  better  adapted,  eaeterU  paribus^  to 
the  discovery  and  development  of  truth  in  respect  to  it,  than  a 
general  histoiy  of  the  church,  or  a  general  history  of  heretics. 

At  dl  events,  if  he  has  failed  in  some  histoncal  particulars, 
the  views  which  he  eveiy  where  suggests  are  worthy  of  a  most 
attentive  perusal  and  consideration.  The  gradual  development 
he  has  made  of  the  Sabellian  system,  and  the  comparison  of 
this  all  along  with  the  opinions  of  its  antagonists,  (which  were 
mostly  like  those  that  are  expressed  in  the  Nicene  Creed),  is 
full  of  instruction^  Every  man  who  attentively  reads  and  con- 
siders them,  must  be  better  prepared  to  read  and  judge  of  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  in  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
as  held  by  them. 

I  have  found  the  office  of  a  translator  an  exceedingly  difficult 
one,  in  the  present  case.  JDr.  S.  indulges  in  long  sentences 
and  involved  constructions ;  after  the  manner  so  common  among 
the  recent  writers  of  Germany  who  are  of  a  philosophical  cast. 
He  writes  on  for  several  pages,  at  times,  without  a  smgle  break 
or  paragraph  in  his  discourse.  But  this  is  not  all  the  difficulty. 
His  words  are  so  very  pregnant  with  meaning,  that  in  this  respect 
one  b  reminded  ot  Tacitus ;  although  the  construcdon  ol  his 
sentences  is  exceedingly  (liferent  from  that  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. He  indulges  in  all  the  technics  of  philosophy  and  theol- 
ogy. He  binds  his  sentences  all  togetberj  with  an  aueh  or  a  dock^ 
or  ft  wenn^  or  a  im7,  or  some  other  parucle,  veiy  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  favourite  Plato  connects  he;  with  an  oiv, 
or  a  d^  or  a  ;ccV,  or  a  (uvolvj  or  a  sca2  ^,  and  the  like.  Add  to  all 
this,  the  difficult  nature  of  the  subject,  the  tenuous  distinctions 
which  it  demands  of  the  writer  and  reader,  and  the  perplexing 
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looseness  of  dictkni  and  definition  among  the  fathers  whose  opin- 
ions are  examined  ;  and  the  translator  has  no  ordinary  task  be- 
fore Urn. 

1  am  not  sure  that  I  hare  in  every  case  hit  upon  the  exact 
idea  of  the  original.  The  matter  itself  is  too  subtile,  and  the 
writer  too  terse  and  remote  fix>m  the  common  methods  of  thought 
and  expression,  to  allow  me  to  be  very  confident.  But  I  can 
promise  the  reader,  that  I  have  in  no  case  willmgly  misrepre* 
sented  the  meaning  of  the  author.  I  have  dven  a  free,  in  some 
cases  even  a  para|3irastic,  version,  because  I  felt  that  the  mat- 
ter would  not  be  inteUi^ble  to  the  religious  public  in  general  of 
our  country,  unless  I  did  so.  I  am  not  translatmg  me  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  of 
boldii^  fast,  as  closely  as  possible,  to  the  exact  diction  of  the 
origin^  I  have  in  some  cases  added  an  epexegetical  clause. 
Where  this  is  very  short,  and  not  of  much  moment,  I  have  for- 
borne to  mark  it ;  but  in  other  cases  of  a  different  nature,  I 
have  incfosed  my  addition  in  brackets. 

As  to  the  Notes ;  most  of  them  are  quotations  firom  the  fa- 
thers. These  Dr.  S.  has  no  where  translated.  I  have  taken 
the  pains  to  translate  them  all,  for  the  aid  of  the  less  experien- 
ced or  young  reader ;  who  will  probably  thank  me  for  this  un- 
mvitin^  yet  often  thankless  labour.  I  have  included  the  trans- 
lation m  brackets,  in  order  to  signify  that  it  does  not  come  from 
any  version  by  Dr.  S.  of  the  origina].  These  translations  I  have 
marked  with  single  commas ;  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  be 
distinguished  by  the  reader,  firom  the  remarks  with  which  I  have 
sometimes  accompanied  them.  Alt  in  the  notes,  not  included 
m  brackets,  bekxigs  to  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

If  I  have  failed  to  render  some  of  the  Greek  passages  quoted 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  originals,  the  reader  is  at  liberty  to 
correct  me.  I  am  sure  he  will  find  no  small  difficulty  in  making 
intelligible  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject 
of  the  Trinity.  In  some  cases  I  had  not  the  original  works 
quoted  at  hand,  and  my  circumstances  did  not  permit  me  to 
hunt  them  up.  I  have  used  my  best  endeavours,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  authors  without  them. 

The  principal  remarks  that  I  have  to  make  on  the  scheme  of 
doctrine  held  by  Sabellius,  or  proposed  by  Dr.  S.,  I  have  pur- 
ely reserved,  as  before  intimated,  for  a  iequd  to  the  piece, 
will  be  read  with  more  satisfaction,  and  be  better  under- 
1,  when  the  reader  sbiJl  have  before  his  mind  all  which  the 
Essay  presents. 
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After  all  that  has  been  said  abore  of  Schleiennadierf  it  inaj 
be  presumed  that  the  reader  will  feel  a  desire  to  know  some- 
thing more  of  a  personal  nature  respecting  him.  It  so  happens 
that  this  natural  desire  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  in  some  good 
measure  gratified.  From  two  different  sources,  we  have  ac- 
counts of  the  last  days  of  Schleiermacher ;  and  firom  one  of 
these,  brief  sketches  also  of  some  leading  particulars  of  his  bi- 
ography* These  are  presented  in  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Stobwasser,  a  merchant  in  Berlin^  a  member  of  the  Mo- 
ravian church,  and  a  particular  and  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  S. 
I  shall  transcribe  a  part  of  his  account,  and  abridge  some  other 
parts*  in  addition  to  this,  I  shall  mterweave  the  account  given 
oy  the  wife  of  Dr^  S.,  respecting  his  last  hours,  which  comes 
through  another  medium.  The  first  of  these  I  find  m  the  Met* 
MengeTf  a  paper  for  the  Reformed  German  Qhurch,  printed  at 
York  in  Pennsylvania,  and  dated  Jan.  15,  1835;  the  second  I 
take  firom  the  Boston  Recorder  of  Dec.  5,  1834.  The  intro^ 
ductoiy  remarks  to  the  second,  I  suppose  to  be  from  my  firiend, 
Prof.  E.  Robinson,  the  late  editor  of  the  Biblical  Repository. 
Mr.  Stobwasser  thus  commences  his  account. 

*<  He  was  born  November  31st,  1768,  and  died  February  Idth,  1834. 
On  the  second  of  February,  at  7  o^clock  in  the  morning,  he  preached 
his  last  sermon.  During  the  two  preceding  weeks  be  had  suffered 
fi^m  a  cough  and  hoaraeness.  Many  in  his  situation  would  have 
spared  themselves;  but  he  thought  it  impossible,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
undertaken  to  complete  many  labours  before  Easter.  Having  gone  a 
journey,  in  the  preceding  year,  to  Norway  and  Denmark,  fitim  which 
he  returned  only  at  the  end  of  October,  he  had  commenced  bis  lec- 
tures later  than  usual,  and  hastened  now  to  finish  every  thing  before 
the  Easter  holy-days,  which  in  this  year  would  come  very  early ;  and 
when  he  was  admonished,  he  referred  to  the  urgency  that  arose  from 
the  shortness  of  the  time.  On  this  morning  his  wife  had  provided  a 
carriage  for  him,  and  after  the  sermon  sent  her  daughter  to  him  into 
the  sacristy  with  a  request  that  he  should  ride  home,  as  the  morning 
was  windy,  and  be  usually  perspired  much  while  preaching,  and  he 
was  moreover  hoarse  and  unwell ;  but  he  would  not  be  persuaded  to 
deviate  ftom  his  custom,  and  widhed  home.  Many  of  his  friends, 
among  whom  was  the  Counsellor  Eichhom,  who  could  boast  of  pos- 
sessing some  influence  over  him,  urged  him  to  resign  some  of  his  of- 
fices. His  reply  was,  ^*  Shall  I  take  my  rest  ?  It  is  what  I  cannot 
do.-«My  lectures  are  of  too  much  importance  with  me  to  be  disoon- 
tinued ;  more  important  still  is  the  religious  instruction  of  the  youth  ; 
and  most  of  all  the  preaching  of  the  gospel"    The  utmost  that  h^ 
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oottld  hftve  been  pefMuded  to  reHnquiifa  was  tb6  Seeretaryahip  in  the 
Academy  of  ScieDcea ;  and  thia  only  to  gain  time  for  the  preparation 
of  workafor  the  preas,  and  to  put  the  laat  hand  to  aeveral  tbinga  in 
church  hiatory  and  an  exegeais  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  which  are 
left  among  hia  papers^  and,  together  with  many  other  treatiaea,  are 
now  to  be  publiah^d  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fonas." 

It  appears  that  on  the  6th  of  Feb.,  he  delivered  two  lectures, 
and  attended  a  catechising  of  the  youth ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  saoM  day»  he  attended  to  his  duties  as  Secretary  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Berlin.  He  then  attended  a  library  meet* 
ingy  being  aU  the  time  very  hoarse  and  inclining  to  chills.  From 
that  time  his  disease  assumed  an  inflammator3^  aspect,  the  pro* 
gress  of  which  could  not  be  stayed,  and  which  m  one  week's 
time  ended  in  his  death.  The  news  of  bis  dangerous  sickness 
occasioned  great  agitation  and  excited  much  interest  in  Berlin ; 
and  his  house  was  so  thronged  with  anxious  in^irers,  that  its 
mmates  were  obliged  to  expose  a  kind  of  Bulletin  of  his  state, 
at  the  door,  in  order  that  the  house  might  be  freed  from  nobe 
and  commotion. 

^On  the  11th  of  Feb.,^  continues  Mr.  Stobwaaser,  ''towards  eve- 
ning, he  requested  hia  wife  to  read  for  him  one  of  the  hymna  of  hia 
dear  Baptiste  von  Albertini.  Which  of  the  hymna  it  was  I  am  not  in- 
formed. As  I  went  daily  to  hia  house  after  the  9th  instant,  I  was 
every  time  requested  to  put  up  a  fervent  prayer  that  the  Lord  would 
grant  to  him  a  tnily  bleaaed  death  ;  or  if  hia  life  was  preaerved,  that 
he  would  make  him  a  very  fbrvent  preacher  of  the  death  of  Jesua 
Christ  upon  the  cross,  and  his  meritorioua  aufieringa  for  ua  and  in  our 
atead,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  a  preacher  of  his  glory. 

**  On  the  12th  I  learned  that  he  had  assembleid  bis  family  around 
him  to  bid  them  adieu.  Aa  hia  wife  and  family  wiahed  to  be  alone 
with  him,  acquaintances  were  not  admitted  into  his  bed-chamber.  On 
receiving  this  information  I  took  my  departure.  It  was  his  last  hour. 
I  could  not  but  pray  fbr  him  with  teara,  that  the  Saviour  might  grant 
to  him  a  very  clear  and  blessed  view  of  bis  Ticarious  aufferings." 

Then  follows  an  account  of  his  death  by  Mr.  Stobwasser ; 
which  I  omit  for  the  sake  of  inserting  a  better  one  from  the  band 
of  Dr.  S.'s  beloved  wife.  I  copy  nearly  the  whole  paragraph 
from  the  Boston  Recorder,  because  the  preface  to  the  account 
of  Mrs.  S.,  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  the  reader. 

*The  death  of  thia  distinguished  man  In  February  lasti  after  an  in- 
flammatory tllnew  of  a  few  days,  is  very  generally  known  in  thia 
country ;  and  the  public  have  alao  in  general  terma  been  informed  of 
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the  triumph  of  his  Christian  ^th,  and  of  hia  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper  upon  his  dying  bed.  By  the  kindness  of  a  friend  re- 
cently irom  Germany,  we  are  enabled  to  iay  before  our  readers  the 
following  deeply  interesting  details  of  the  closing  scene,  in  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  of  his  wife  to  a  female  friend.  This  extract  has 
been  widely  circulated  in  Germany  in  manuscript,  but  has  never,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  printed.  We  read  it  first  with  deep  emotion ; 
for  the  whole  transaction,  and  the  narration,  are  worthy  of  the  man, 
for  they  are  the  perfect  image  of  his  own  simplicity.  We  give  the 
account  to  the  Christian  public  as  doing  honor  both  to  the  illustrious 
dead  and  to  the  living  writer ;  and  also  as  the  dying  testimony  of  an- 
other great  and  good  man  to  the  simplicity  and  power  of  the  truth  as 
it  is  in  Jesus.' 

*^  Once  he  called  me  to  his  bedside  and  said :  *  My  dear,  I  seem  to 
be  really  in  a  state  which  hovers  between  consciousness  and  uncon> 
sciousness ;'  (he  had  taken  laudanum,  and  slumbered  a  good  deal) ; 
'  but  in  my  soul  I  experience  the  most  delightful  moments.  I  must 
ever  be  in  deep  specu&tions,  but  they  are  united  with  the  deepest  re- 
ligious feelings.' 

**  Once  he  raised  his  hand  and  said  with  solemnity : '  Here  kindle 
a  flame  upon  the  altar !'  Another  time :  '  I  leave  to  my  children  the 
charge  of  the  apostle  John,  Love  ye  one  another !'  Again : '  My  dear, 
you  will  have  many  painful  duties !  friends  will  aid  you.  I  could  so 
gladly  have  still  remained  with  you  and  the  children !'  As  I  uttered 
some  hope,  he  replied :  'Do  not  deceive  yourself;'  and  then  with  the 
greatest  solemnity :  *  My  love,  there  is  siill  much  that  will  be  hard 
to  bear.' 

''On  the  last  morning,  Wednesday,  Feb.  12th,  his  sufferings  evi- 
dently became  greater.  He  complahied  of  a  burning  inward  heat, 
and  the  first  and  last  tone  of  impatience  broke  firom  his  lips :  '  Ah, 
Lord,  I  suffer  much !' — ^The  features  of  death  came  fully  on,  the  eye 
was  glazed,  the  death-struggle  was  over !  At  this  moment,  he  laid 
the  two  fore-fingers  upon  his  left  eye,  as  he  often  did  when  in  deep 
thought,  and  began  to  speak :  '  We  have  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus 
Christ,  his  body,  and  his  blood.'  During  this  he  had  raised  himself 
up,  his  features  began  to  be  re-animated,  his  voice  became  clear  and 
strong;  he  inquired  with  priestly  solemnity :  'Are  ye  one  with  me 
in  this  faith  P  to  which  we,  Lommatzsch*  and  F.f  who  were  present, 
and  myself  answered  with  a  loud  yea.  'Then  let  us  receive  the 
Lord's  supper !  but  the  sexton  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  quick,  quick ! 
let  no  one  stumble  at  the  form ;  I  have  never  held  to  the  dead  let- 
ter!' 

"  As  soon  as  the  necessary  things  were  brought  in  by  my  son-in- 
law,  during  which  time  we  had  waited  with  him  in  solemn  stillness, 

*  SchUiermacher's  son-in-law,  Profeioor  in  Berlin, 
t  A  female  friend. 
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lie  began^ — with  features  more  and  more  animalad,  and  with  an  eye 
to  which  a  strange  and  indesoribable  lustre,  yea,  a  higher  glow  of 
lo^e  with  which  he  looked  upon  us,  had  returned, — to  pronounce 
some  words  of  prayer  introductory  to  the  solemn  rite.  Then  he  gave 
the  bread  first  to  me,  then  to  F^  then  to  Lommatzsch,  and  lastly  to 
himself,  pronouncing  aloud  to  each,  the  words  of  institution,* — so 
loud  indeed,  that  the  children  and  Muhlenfels,t  who  kneeled  listening 
at  the  door  of  the  next  room,  heard  them  plainly.  So  also  with  the 
wine,  to  us  three  first,  and  then  to  himself,  with  the  full  words  of  in* 
stitution  to  each.  Then,  with  his  eyes  directed  to  Lommatzsch,  he 
said :  *  Upon  these  words  of  Scripture  I  stand  ftst,  as  I  have  always 
taught ;  they  are  the  foundation  of  my  fiiith.'  After  he  had  pronoun- 
ced the  blessing,  he  turned  his  eye  once  more  full  of  love  on  me, 
and  then  on  each  of  the  others,  with  the  words:  Mn  this  love  and 
communion,  we  are  and  remain  ozvx.' 

^He  laid  himself  back  upon  his  pillow ;  the  animation  still  rested 
on  his  features.  After  a  few  minutes  he  said :  **  Now  I  can  hold  out 
here  no  longer,'  and  then, '  Lay  me  in  a  different  posture.'  We  laid 
him  on  his  side,—- he  breathed  a  few  times,— and  life  stood  still ! 

**  Meanwhile  the  children  had  all  come  in,  and  kneeled  around  the 
bed  ;  his  eyes  closed  gradually.  I  had  several  times  thought  during 
these  moments  of  deep  interest,  Had  I  but  the  children  here ! — Sdll 
the  sublimity  of  the  scene  was  so  great,  that  I  could  only  wait  in  sol- 
emn stillness,  bound  motionless  to  my  place  as  by  a  spell ;  yea,  even 
as  entranced  and  incapable  of  any  voluntary  exertion. 

^  How  widely  does  recollection  already  fall  short  of  the  reality  of 
those  moments  of  thrilling  agitation  l" 

'We  learn  that  the  manuscripts  of  his  lectures,  and  of  some  other 
works,  on  a  variety  of  subjects  in  his  systematic  and  ezegetical  theol- 
ogy, and  also  on  dialectics,  are  left  in  complete  order,  so  that  his  post- 
humous works  are  expected  to  appear  in  eight  volumes.  The  cele- 
brated translation  of  Plato  remains,  alas !  incomplete.' 

Thousands  flocked  to  the  house  to  see  his  corpse ;  which,  as 
usual  in  Germany,  was  placed  between  flowers.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  February,  and  his  funeral  was  attend- 
ed on  the  15th*  Almost  the  whole  city  of  Berlin,  with  its  iiii» 
meose  population,  was  in  motion  on  this  occasion,  and  thou- 
sands joined  the  fimeral  procession.  Dr.  Strauss,  the  cathe- 
dral preacher  and  rector  of  the  University,  delivered  an  address 
on  the  occaaon ;  and  about  fifty  clergymen  were  present,  among 
whom  were  two  Roman  Catholics.  A  summary  of  Dr.  Strauss' 
sermon  is  thus  given  by  Stobwasser. 

*  Our  SavioDfs  words,  Matt.  26:  96,  etc.  1  Cor.  11:  23—29. 
t  Lata  ProfaiMor  in  tbo  London  University. 
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**  The  preacher  touched  upon  Sehleiermaehef's  yoath  end  remark- 
ed, that  the  whole  tendency  in  the  reiSgious  character  of  the  deceaeed 


was  to  be  ascribed  to  the'  fact,  that  his  first  theological  education  ' 
received  in  the  Brethren's  church  ;  '  in  that  little  circle  whose  light 
is  silently  and  beneficially  diflfiised  through  th%  church  of  Jesus 
Christ'  He  then  adverted  to  his  life  and  actions,  his  letters  on  reli* 
gion,  which  arose  in  their  time  to  shed  their  beams  upon  a  very  dark 
night  He  it  was,  said  the  speaker,  that  first  again  confessed  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  fiSt  hearers  were  chief- 
ly of  the  cultivated  class,  and  he  expounded  the  gospel  to  them  in  a 
scientific  method,  suited  to  their  intellectual  character.  T^ouMSub 
toert  oMakmed  hjf  him  and  brougki  to  a  knowUdge  of  ftemsdves.  He 
was  blamed  for  not  going  fiurther,  because  many  of  those,  who  were 
originally  the  fruits  of  his  ministry,  turned  away  fix>m  him  to  other 
preachers  of  the  gospel ;  but  he  seemed  to  know  that  the  part  which 
the  Lord  had  assigned  to  him,  was  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  edu- 
cated portion  of  the  community.  To  lead  inquirers  further,  he  thought, 
must  be  left  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  by  the  reading  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures and  the  hearing  of  the  gospel.  Finally,  the  preacher  related  how 
the  deceased  had  finished  the  circuit  of  his  life  with  the  professioui 
that  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  was  the  ground  of  his  fkith  and  his  sal- 
vation.'* 

Fifty  students  of  the  University  were  employed  as  marshalls 
to  preserve  the  requisite  order  at  his  funeral.  The  catechu- 
mens of  Dr.  S.  obtained  liberty  to  walk  next  to  his  corpse,  as 
orphans  bereaved  of  their  spiritual  father.  These  were  follow- 
ed by  his  relatives ;  then  the  clergy  ;  then  other  friends ;  and 
finally  by  130  coaches  in  mourning,  among  which  were  several 
State  coaches  of  the  royal  princes. 

At  the  grave,  Pischon  delivered  a  brilliant  eulogy  upon  the 
deceased,  as  a  professor,  teacher  of  religion,  and  preacher. 

The  whole  account  shews  both  the  state  of  Dr.  S's  mind  in 
bis  later  and  latest  hours,  and  the  state  of  public  feeling  towards 
him,  which  was  so  universally  expressed.  Can  it  bs,  that  a 
man  who  lived  thus  and  died  thus,  was  not  a  disciple  of  Jesus? 
The  answer  to  this  question  we  must  leave  to  the  great  day 
that  will  reveal  the  secrets  of  all  hearts.  Whatever  Dr.  S's 
speculative  errors  were,  (and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  he  did 
dierish  some  that  in  themselves  would  be  dangerous  to  most 
minds),  yet  can  we  feel  that  a  man  who  died  thus  was  no  be* 
liever  in  the  Saviour  of  smners  ?  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  that 
I  mourn  his  loss  to  the  world  as  an  eflicient  and  powerful  writer ; 
but  I  cannot  mourn  as  one  without  hope  for  him.     May  his  er* 
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rors,  whatever  they  were,  be  fully  developed  and  shunned  ;  and 
may  all  the  truths  which  he  has  helped  to  iUustrate  and  confirm, 
be  universally  admitted  and  feh ! 


COICPARISOK,  ETC.  BT  DiU  ScHLEIE&MACHER.* 

^  1.  Introduction, 

To  the  following  pages  I  might  have  given  a  more  indefinite 
title,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  designed  fully  to  treat  of  the  sub- 
ject announced,  but  only  to  compare  the  relations  of  certain  par- 
ticulars to  each  other,  that  stand  connected  with  what  is  said  in 
my  Doctrines  of  the  Creed^  or  Doctrines  worthy  of  Belief 
(Glaubenslehre,  ^190),  and  near  the  close  of  it,  respecting  the 
subject  of  the  Trinity.  If  what  is  unsatisfactory  and  ob- 
scure in  our  creeds,  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
was  occasioned  by  going  too  far  in  opposition  to  Sabellianism, 
the  points  of  difierence  and  opposition  between  the  two  systems 
roust  be  dbtinctly  understood  and  duly  appreciated,  before  our 
Symbols  can  be  safely  corrected.  It  matters  not  in  what  way 
the  opposition  to  Sabellianism  originated ;  whether  it  came  from 
apprehending  that  something  in  it  was  false  and  dangerous  which 
was  not  so ;  or  whether,  for  the  expression  of  what  was  in  itself 
really  contradictory,  phrases  were  laid  hold  of  which  signified 
more  than  was  intended ;  stiU  the  nature  of  the  whole  thing 
must  be  righdy  understood,  before  any  mistakes  can  be  proper- 
ly corrected  that  may  have  been  committed. 

My  present  design  is  to  exhibit  only  such  points  as  may 
serve  to  communicate,  if  possible,  some  new  impetus  to  the 
spirit  of  investigation.  That  it  is  desirable  to  animate  with  new 
life  the  spirit  of  historical  investigation  and  of  doctrinal  reason- 
bg,  the  entire  literature  of  this  department  of  religious  know- 
ledge bears  ample  testimony. 

The  Arian  creed,  in  its  various  ramifications,  forms  another 
and  difilerent  antithesis  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine  of  our  com- 
monly received  Symbols.  But  the  mutual  relations  of  these 
two  latter  systems  have,  with  great  diligence  and  in  a  great  va- 

*  Published  in  the  Tkeologische  ZeUschri/t,  1832,  dritt  Heft,  p.  295 
seq. 
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riety  of  ways,  been  discussed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rela* 
tions  between  Sabellianism  and  our  common  Creed  have  hith- 
erto been  but  slightly  touched,  or  handled  as  it  were  in  the  gross, 
without  going  into  any  particulars  of  a  nicer  kind  and  more  sub- 
tile nature.  So  far  as  developments  of  a  historical  nature  mere- 
ly are  concerned,  this  is  indeed  to  be  justified ;  inasmuch  as 
the  Arian  doctrines  have  occasioned  much  longer  and  more  ve- 
hement contests  in  the  church,  than  the  SabeUian.  But  so  far 
as  the  simple  interests  of  doctrinal  truth  are  concerned,  this  fact 
is  merely  an  accidental  circumstance ;  and  the  things  which  we 
ought  to  believe  as  the  ultimate  resuh  of  all  our  inquiries,  can 
be  iiilly  developed,  only  when  the  SabeUian  disagreement  with 
our  Symbols  shall  be  as  fully  disclosed  as  the  Arian  has  beeD. 

The  peculiar  character  of  Christian  piety  began  early  to  trace 
back  tliat  which  appeared  to  be  extraordmary  and  superhuman 
in  the  Saviour,  to  the  divine  Being  himself,  and  to  express  its 
reverence  toward  it  in  poetic  efiusions  of  a  Christian  stamp,  and 
in  public  addresses  to  the  churches,  as  well  as  in  apologetic  wri- 
tings. Nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  these;  it  gave  utterance  to 
the  same  feelings  in  the  language  of  doctrinal  instruction.  In 
this  way  did  Christianity  take  a  middle  place  between  Judaism 
and  Paganism ;  inasmuch  as  the  multiplication  of  gods  is  ap- 
propriately Pagan  ;  while  the  denial  of  all  distinction  or  difier- 
ence  in  the  Godhead,  and  especially  of  that  by  which  it  exists 
b  a  peculiar  manner  m  Christ,  is  of  Jewish  origm,  and  is  ap- 
propriately a  Jewish  rejection  of  the  Son. 

Such  a  view  of  the  Saviour  as  divine  is  developed  so  fre- 
quently in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  since  the  Council  of  Nice, 
that  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to  prove  it  here  by  the 
citation  of  particular  passages.  It  is  indeed  so  natural  that  the 
Christian  church  should  take  such  a  view,  so  long  as  it  had  Pa- 
ganism on  the  one  hand  and  Judaism  on  the  other  to  contend 
with,  that  sentiments  of  this  nature  surely  must  have  been  much 
older  than  the  time  when  the  Council  of  Nice  was  held.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  this  belief  would  appear  poljrtheistic  to  the 
Jews,  while  the  Gentiles  at  the  same  time  would  accuse  Chris- 
tians of  being  impious  because  they  did  not  admit  of  manifold 
divisions  or  individualities  in  the  divine  nature,  so  was  the 
church  exposed  to  two  shoals  in  the  difficult  voyage  undertaken 
for  the  further  formation  and  exhibition  of  thb  doctrbe,  between 
which  it  must  take  its  course.  On  the  one  hand,  it  must  give 
such  a  direction  to  that  distinction  of  the  Godhead  which  was 
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iqppropriately  Cliristiaiiy  as  that  it  would  by  no  means  dash  upon 
polytheism,  but  preserve  the  true  characteristics  of  fioyapjj^/a 
(sole  supremacy);  while  on  the  other,  it  must  not  veer  towards 
Judaism  so  as  to  become  implicated  in  it.  That  which  distinct- 
ly marked  its  removal  from  Judaism,  was  the  Christian  o/xoyo* 
fila.  There  was,  indeed,  a  considerable  width  left  for  sailing 
between  the  two  shoals ;  yet  the  signals  on  both  for  keepmg 
aloof  brought  with  them  this  disadvantage,  that  when  one,  di- 
rected by  his  reckoning  or  by  the  wind,  took  his  course  be*- 
tween  them,  he  seemed  to  some  to  be  too  near  one  of  these 
signals,  while  he  himself  believed  that  he  was  only  holding  a 
middle  course ;  and  yet,  after  all,  he  was  actually  sailing  too 
near  the  other  signal. 

Judaism  maintained  the  unity  of  the  supreme  Being ;  but  ac- 
cording to  this,  God  in  hb  unity  remained  in  a  state  of  separa- 
tion from  man.  He  did  indeed  exhibit  himself  at  times ;  he 
made  his  voice  to  be  heard  ;  and  so  the  giving  of  the  law  and 
prophecy  ensued.  But  his  thoughts  and  his  will  could  thus  be 
made  known  to  men  only /rom  unthout^  by  means  of  words  and 
laws.  The  inspiration  of  the  seer  was,  in  earlier  times,  conver- 
sant only  with  external  visions  and  voices  and  influences  from 
without.  Even  had  it  proceeded  purely  from  an  internal 
source,  it  could  not  then  have  been  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light,  than  in  that  of  a  kind  of  ephemeral  and  as  it  were  ma- 
gical operation.  But  this  imperfection  was  to  be  done  away. 
The  Most  High  at  length  transferred  his  abode  to  man,  and 
dwelt  tn  him.  This  was  the  special  object  of  the  Christian 
dispensation.  Real  Christian  faith  was  fully  persuaded  that 
this  had  been  accomplished. 

The  Greeks  had  indeed  spoken  much  and  often  of  the  divin- 
ity, as  preparing  particular  men  to  become  his  temple,  and  of 
his  dwelling  in  Uiem.  But  by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  these 
habttatbns,  the  Godhead  itself  had  as  it  were  become  divided, 
and  was  lowered  down  to  a  state  of  mutability  like  that  of  men  ; 
and  thus  the  glory  which  would  result  from  a  real  and  inter- 
nal union  of  the  divine  and  human  natures,  was  tarnished  by 
all  the  abombations  of  idolatry.  The  pagan  indwelling  of  the 
divinity  was  demoniacal,  and  its  season  of  continuance  soon 
passed  away.  The  Most  High,  one  and  undivided,  at  last  took 
up  his  abode  in  man ;  and  the  Sole  Supreme  {1*090^x^)9  by 
such  a  union  with  man,  must  needs  destroy  all  iddatry. 

If  now  a  particular  account  of  such  a  union  of  the  Jewish,  and 
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siinplificatioaof  the  heathen,  systems  were  to  be  made  out,  this 
might  ,be  done  in  di£brent  ways  by  different  persons.  One 
would  be  more  afl»cted  with  disgust  of  the  Jewish  stiffiiess  and 
the  literal  interpretation  of  their  sacred  books  ;  another  with  (he 
extravagant  and  deleterious  nature  of  pol}'theism:  one  of  course 
would  be  more  concerned  lest  he  should  dash  upon  the  Jewish 
shoal ;  and  another  lest  he  should  run  aground  upon  the  Gren* 
tile  one.  By  this  simple  principle,  now,  may  we  account  for 
all  the  various  views  which  stand  related  to  the  Trinitarian  doc- 
trine of  our  Symbols,  and  which  have  given  more  or  less  occa- 
sion to  its  gradual  development. 

§  2.     Opinions  ofArtemon. 

[Preliminary  Notice.  Of  Arteraon,  whose  opinions  are 
canvassed  in  the  following  section,  we  know  little  or  nothing  that 
is  definite  and  certam.  The  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  difier 
so  much  about  him,  that  even  his  name  is  not  certainly  known, 
some  calling  him  Artemon,  and  some  Artemas  ;  Theod.  Haeret. 
Fab.  II.  4.  Of  his  country,  his  parentage,  his  place  of  develop- 
ment, or  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  we  are,  and  it  would  seem 
that  we  must  remain,  ignorant.  The  scanty,  imperfect,  and  con- 
tradictory opinions  which  are  thrown  out  in  relation  to  these 
subjects,  may  be  found,  if  the  reader  is  prompted  by  motives  of 
curiosity  or  of  interest  to  seek  for  them,  in  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V. 
28.  Thedoreti  Haeret.  Fab.  Lib.  II.  4.  Epiphan.  Haeres.  LXV. 
§^1,  4.  Pamphili  Apol.  pro  Origine,  Lib.  I.  p.  235  m  Vol. 
V.  of  Hieronym.  Opp.,  edit.  Martianay.  See  also  Niceph.  Hist. 
Ecc.  Lib.  iV.  20.  Photii  Biblioth.  cod.  48.  Such  are  the 
principal  ancient  sources.  The  modem  ones  worthy  of  par- 
ticular consultation,  are  (most  of  aD)  C.  W.  F.  Walch,  His- 
toric der  Ketzereien  I.  p.  558  seq. ;  Lardner's  History  of 
Heretics,  p.  360  seq.  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grace.  Vol.  V.  p. 
276.  P.  Schaffhausen,  Historia  Artemonis  et  Artemonitarum. 
Bulli  Judic.  Ecc.  Cathol.  p.  27.  Scanty  and  unsatisfactory 
notices  are  contained  in  most  of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  histo- 
ries, biographical  dictionaries,  etc. 

In  order  to  supply  the  reader,  however,  with  adequate  means 
of  understanding  the  various  allusions  of  Dr.  S.  in  the  present 
section,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  in  particular  some  of  the 
things  which'  have  been  said  by  the  ancient  writers  respecting 
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Artemon.  Eusebius  says  (ut  supra),  that  he  had  in  his  own 
possession  an  anonymous  hook,  the  author  of  which  aimed  to 
refute  the  heresy  of  Artemon ;  which  heresy  maintained  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  The  anonymous  author  avers,  that 
the  adherents  to  the  doctrines  of  Artemon  declare,  that  all  the 
ancients,  and  even  the  apostles  themselves,  received  and  taught 
what  they  (the  disciples  of  Artemon)  received  and  taught ;  and 
that  his  state  of  things  continued  until  the  time  of  Victor,  the  thir- 
teenth bishop  of  Rome  after  Peter ;  but  that  his  successor  Ze- 
phyrinus  first  introduced  spurious  doctrine. 

To  refute  this,  Eusebius  appeals  to  the  writings  of  distin- 
guished men  in  the  church,  who  lived  before  the  time  of 
Victor,  and  defended  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  to  the  fact, 
that  Victor  himself  expelled  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  from  the 
church  at  Rome,  for  maintaining  that  Christ  was  a  mere 
man.  Victor  was  bishop  of  Rome  ten  years,  i.  e.  from  A.  D. 
192  to  A.  D.  202. 

Eusebius  also  says,  that  Theodotus  was  the  first  who  assert- 
ed that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  and  thus  he  tacitly  intimates, 
that  he  preceded  Artemon  in  the  heretical  opinion  ascribed  to 
him.  He  then  cites  the  anonymous  author  as  declaring,  that 
some  disciples  of  Theodotus  had  made  Natalis  a  bishop  among 
them;  that  this  bishop  subsequently  abjured  his  errors;  and 
that  the  party  to  which  he  had  belonged,  cultivated  science 
very  much,  gave  themselves  to  the  logical  examination  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  very  bold  in  their  emendations  and  alter- 
ations of  the  sacred  books.  But  whether  this  is  meant  of  the 
followers  of  Artemon,  or  merely  of  Theodotus ;  or  whether 
the  anonymous  author  and  Eusebius  also  both  confound  the 
two  sects  together,  cannot  well  be  made  out  from  the  obscure 
narration  of  Eusebius. 

Theodoret  (Haeret.  Fab.  Lib.  II.  4.)  says  of  Artemon,  that 
he  believed  in  God  the  creator  of  the  universe,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Christians ;  but  that  he  asserted  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man ;  born,  however,  of  a  virgin,  and  of 
a  power  {cigitri)  superior  to  that  of  the  prophets.  Like  the  an- 
onymous author  in  Eusebius,  he  testifies  of  Artemon,  that  he 
maintained  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  the  doctrine  which  he 
held.  Artemon  moreover  declared,  that '  those  who  succeeded 
the  apostles  first  began  '&£okoy^aa&z6v  Xgiazov,  who  is  not 
Grod.'  The  reader  will  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  advert 
to  the  peculiar  phraseolo^  which  is  here  quoted. 
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On  the  whole  it  appears  probable,  that  Artemoo  lived  near 
the  close  of  the  secoDd,  or  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  third  centu- 
ry. Caius,  a  presbyter  under  Zephyrinus  (about  A.  D.  310), 
b  said  by  Photius  (Biblioth.  Cod.  48)  to  have  written  a  book 
or  books  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon ;  which  inost  have 
taken  for  the  anonymous  book  quoted  by  £usebius,as  related  a* 
hove.  But  as  this  matter  cannot  be  satisfactorily  established, 
we  can  only  speak  of  probabUities*  Eusebius  says,  that  Paul 
of  Samosata,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  thir^  century, 
only  renewed  the  heresy  of  Artemon.  It  would  seem  by  this, 
that  the  opinions  of  Artemon  had  been  as  it  were  foi^tten,  be- 
fore Paul  renewed  them ;  and  therefore  the  former  must  have 
lived  as  early  as  the  first  part  of  the  third  century. 

Fmally,  as  to  the  theological  opinions  of  Artemon,  all  agree 
that' he  denied  Christ  to  be  God,  i.  e.  he  denied  this  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  orthodox  Christians  of  his  day  asserted  it. 
But  there  are  many  different  ways  of  denying  such  views  as  were 
then  held.  Accordingly,  Pamphilus,  Eusebius,  and  Epipha- 
nius  represent  Artemon  as  holding  the  same  sentiments  in  res- 
pect to  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  Paul  of  Samosata  held ;  A- 
lexander  of  Alexandria  makes  him  an  Arian  ;  and  Theodoret, 
a  Theodotian,  Photinian,  or  Ebionite.  Gennadius  of  Marseilles 
attaches  him  to  the  Praxean  or  Sabellianparty .  It  will  be  seen, 
in  the  sequel,  that  Dr.  S.  agrees  with  Gennadius ;  and  he  has 
stated  reasons  for  believing,  that  Artemon  has  been  unjustly  as- 
sociated with  Theodotus,  either  as  to  opinions  or  party.  It  is 
on  the  ground  which  Gennadius  takes,  that  Dr.  S.  has  extended 
to  the  opinions  of  Artemon  the  comparison  which  he  makes 
between  the  Sabellian  and  Athanasian  Creeds. 

It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  party  of  Artemon  was 
ever  considerable,  or  ihsX  it  was  of  long  continuance.  Philas- 
trius,  Epiphanius,  and  Augustine,  give  him  no  express  place  in 
their  list  of  heretics.  Epiphanius  adverts  to  him  merely  en  pas- 
sant. 

As  to  Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  who  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  pages  that  follow,  and  in  connection  with  Artemon,  more 
'  that  is  definite  is  known  of  him.  Although  a  anvrtvg  {shoemak* 
er,  but  usually  translated  tanner)^  he  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to 
have  had  a  good  acquaintance  with  learning.  It  is  the  general 
testimony,  moreover,  of  the  ancients,  that  in  a  time  of  persecu- 
tion he  abjured  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that,  falling  into 
disrepute  at  Byzantium  on  account  of  this,  he  went  to  Home. 
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There  he  broached  bis  opinions  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  or 
at  least  that  he  had  not  a  divine  nature,  f  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  denied  his  miraculous  conception) ;  tor  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  by  Victor  bishop  of  Rome,  (fl.  192 — 
202).  Dr.  S.  seems  to  regard  Theodotus  as  a  man  of  very- 
little  weight  or  stability  ;  and  he  is  altogether  unwilling  to  asso- 
ciate Artemon  with  bun.  He  supposes  that  Theodotus  appeal- 
ed to  the  opinions  of  Artemon,  in  order  to  procure  credit  for 
his  own.  If  this  be  well  founded,  it  would  seem  probable  that 
Artemon  had  lived  at  Rome,  or  at  least  that  his  party  were,  or 
had  been,  in  some  consideration  and  influence  there. 

The  reader  who  wishes  for  more  minute  information  respect- 
ing Theodotus,  is  referred  to  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  28.  Theo- 
doreti  Haeret.  Fab.  lib.  11.  5.  Philastrius  de  Haeres.  cap.  50. 
August,  de  Haeres.  cap.  33.  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  L.  IV.  Also 
the  Appendix  to  TertuU.  de  Fraescrip.  Haeret.  Among  the 
modem  writers,  Walch,  Historic  der  Ketz.  I.  548  seq.  Lard- 
ner,  Hist,  of  Heret.  p.  364  seq.,  particularly  the  former,  may 
be  consulted  with  satisfaction. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  remaHc,  at  the  close  of  this 
notice,  that  Samuel  Crellius  (ob.  1632),  the  celebrated  Unita- 
rian, who  wrote  a  book  to  explain  away  the  testimony  of  John 
respecting  the  Logos,  assumed  the  fictitious  name  of  Artemoni-^ 
%u  (an  Artemonite),  in  order  to  avoid  the  prejudices  which  the 
name  of  Socinian  would  have  to  encounter.  In  so  doing,  Crel- 
lius took  it  for  granted  that  Artemon  was  of  the  same  sentiment 
that  Theodotus  maintained ;  a  position  that  Dr.  S.  by  no  means 
admits.    Tr.]  , 

Soon  after  the  Godhead  of  Christ  began  in  the  Christian 
churches  to  be  presented  in  a  more  strictly  doctrinal  shape, 
Artemon  declared  himself  against  it  as  an  innovatiany  out  of 
fear,  as  it  would  seem,  that  it  was  an  approach  to  polytheistic 
Paganism.  The  passage  concerning  this  which  Eusebius  has 
quoted  from  an  unknown  writer  (Hist.  Ecc.  v.  28),  cannot  be 
understood  otherwise  than  as  referring  to  the  commencement 
of  a  more  definite  doctrifial  development.*  It  would  betray 
such  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  in  Artemon,  asthe  tes- 

*  That  the  writer  quoted  here  was  the  Roman  presbyter  Caius 
[see  on  p.  334  above],  I  would  not  positively  assert ;  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  satis&ctorly  determined,  that  Artemon  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  Italy  rather  than  elsewhere. 
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timony  of  even  bis  adversaries  will  DOt  allow  us  to  ascribe  to 
bim,  had  he  intended  to  deny  that  in  hymns  and  hortatory  dis- 
courses the  divinity  of  Christ  had  been  often  and  long  asserted. 
But  in  a  strictly  didactic  form»  the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ  was  probably  beginning  to  appear  in  apologetic  writings 
and  others  of  a  sirnilar  nature,  at  a  time  near  to  that  in  which 
Artemon  lived. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  man  inclined  to  the  side  of  cool  and 
deliberate  consideration,  so  it  may  be  naturally  supposed,  that 
the  views  and  phraseology  in  question  with  respect  to  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ,  were  regarded  by  him  as  harmless  assertions, 
so  long  as  they  were  Umited  merely  to  the  expression  and  com- 
munication of  internal  feeling ;  but  when  they  came  to  be  em- 
ployed in  strictly  didactic  discourse,  where  exact  definitions 
were  to  be  made  out,  then  he  objected  to  these  and  the  like 
declarations.  In  case  such  didactic  assertions  had  in  this  way 
but  recently  begun  to  come  into  use,  Artemon  could  notwith- 
standing those  older  expressions  in  hvmns  and  hortatory  dis- 
courses, still  say,  that  the  practice  of  declaring  Christ  to  be 
God  had  commenced  m  his  time.*  Certainly  the  word  OeokO" 
yijaaif  which  is  employed,  has  reference  to  a  strictly  didactic 
use  ;  and  it  is  testified,  moreover,  in  respect  to  Artemon,  that 
he  laid  great  stress  upon  logical  definitions  of  religious  expres- 
sions, and  on  this  account  he  subjected  the  meaning  of  passages 
in  the  Scriptures  to  a  logical  investigation,  when  a  strictly  doo 
trinal  use  was  to  be  made  of  them.^ 

It  appears  moreover,  that  as  he  did  not  in  his  School,  neglect 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  matters  on  the  one  hand,  so  on  tho 

•  Theodoret  (Haeret  Fab.  11*.  4)  represents  him  as  merely  saying, 
that  this  practice  had  commenced  since  apostolic  times. 

[t  See  the  manner  in  which  this  wortl  is  employed  by  Theodoret, 
in  reference  to  Artemon,  on  p.  333  above.  0ioioyi(o  properly  means, 
to  act  as  a  ^eoXoyog,  i.  e.  to  speak  of  God  and  divine  things ;  and  so 
Dr.  S.  would  seem  to  understand  it  here.  But  Theodoret  affirms 
that  Artemon  said,  that  ^  after  the  Apostles'  time  some  began  ^eohh- 
ff^M  z^coTOi^,  ovx  ovra  ^sov,^  which  1  cannot  well  interpret  except 
by  translating  it,  Some  began  to  call  Christ  Godj  who  is  not  diod;  and 
in  this  way  the  word  'd^eokoym  is  often  employed  in  the  fathers.    Tiu] 

[  I  It  will  be  seen  by  this  remark,  that  Dr.  S.  applies  to  Artemon 
and  his  School,  what  Euesbiua  says  in  a  doubtful  way,  as  mentioned 
on  p.  333  above.     Til] 
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other  he  examined  in  a  critical  way  the  text  of  the  Scriptures ; 
and  this,  without  feeling  obliged  to  follow  any  particular  dog- 
matic views,  i.  e.  he  did  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  act  the  part  of 
a  mere  philologist.  We  see  therefore  in  his  case,  that  a  histor- 
ical and  critical  taste,  which  is  so  indispensable  in  tlieologtzing, 
inclined  him  to  doctrinal  doubts  of  a  kind  like  those  which  af- 
terwards frequently,  and  sometimes  predominantly,  developed 
themselves.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  between  his 
case  and  the  one  last  mentioned,  viz.,  that  the  fear  of  Jewish 
superstition  was  in  after  times  the  more  common  feeling ;  while 
in  the  case  before  us,  when  return  to  Paganism  was  yet  quite  a 
possible  thing,  the  fear  which  developes  itself  is  that  of  exchang- 
mg  Christianity  for  heathen  polytheism. 

Thus  constructed  and  fitted  out,  the  vessel  of  Artemon  sailed, 
to  be  sure,  sufficiently  near  to  the  Jewish  coast.  Theodoret 
testifies  of  him,  that  he  preserved  pure  and  unadulterated  the 
doctrine  of  iAOifttg%la  ;  but  still  in  such  a  way,  according  to  his 
view,  as  would  iniringe  upon  the  Christian  economy,  oixovoftlw, 
[i.  e.  the  doctrines  respecting  the  Godhead  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  Gospel.] 

I  would  not  venture,  however,  to  assert  that  Artemon  sufller- 
ed  shipwreck  as  to  this  part  of  Christian  belief;  for  it  is  onlj 
the  Nazaraean  view  of  this  subject  which  appropriately  consti- 
tutes that  species  of  Christianity  which  returns  back  to  Judaism. 
Artemon  appears  to  have  developed  his  views  respecting  the 
Godhead  of  the  Redeemer,  only  in  such  a  way  as  was  adapted 
to  express  his  aversion  to  every  thing,  which  could  in  the  most 
distant  manner  seem  to  be  Uke  polytheism.  We  may  suppose 
his  case  to  have  been  such,  from  the  fact  that  the  opinions  of 
Paul  of  Samosata  are  sometimes  traced  back  to  him  ;*  and  al- 
so from  the  fact  that  he  did,  in  the  most  exf^Iicit  manner,  hold 
to  the  birth  of  Christ  from  a  virgin,  and  that  Jesus  was  not  to 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  prophets,  but  above  them.  Here 
we  have,  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  Jesus'  human  nature  from 
sb,  and  in  the  more  elevated  measure  of  influence  from  the  di- 
vine Logos,  or  firom  the  exhibitions  of  the  Spirit  in  Jesus,f  some- 

*  E.  g.  in  Theodoret,  Haeret  Fab.  II.  8.  Augustin,  de  Haeret. 
XLIV. 

t  Efen  the  sect  of  Mdchisedteiam  were  no  more  than  a  shoot  from 
the  School  ofArtemon.  What  they  taught  of  the  relation  of  Chriil 
to  Melchiaedek,  was  only  the  result  of  their  mode  of  interpreting  the 
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thkig  on  which  true  faith  in  the  absolute  suffieieocy  of  redemp- 
tion may  at  least  take  hold,  although  it  cannot  here  find  a  hws 
for  support  which  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

But  inasmuch  as  Theodotus  of  Byzantium  is  mentioned  as 
sympathizing  in  belief  with  Artemon ;  and  by  some,  moreover, 
he  is  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  Artemon,  while  others  do  not 
admit  that  there  was  any  connectbn  between  them  in  the  same 
school  or  sect ;  so,  (because  this  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the 
investigation  of  such  a  point),  I  must  content  mjrself  by  saying, 
in  order  to  justify  what  I  have  alrjeady  suggested,  that  I  i^ee 
Id  the  latter  opmion.^  Moreover  I  do  not  think  that  unwor* 
thy  of  credit  which  is  said  of  Theodotus^  viz.,  that  he  came  to 
his  peculiar  views  in  consequence  of  making  littie  of  denying 
Christ,  which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics ;  or  at  least, 
that  he  was  forced  to  a  public  declaration  and  propagation  of 
his  views  in  regard  to  Christ,  by  the  infamy  which  ensued  upon 
his  thoughdess  st^  [of  renouncing  Christianity  in  the  time  of 
persecution] .f  With  this  agrees  very  well  the  story,  that  The- 
odotus, in  order  to  gain  credit  again  as  a  true  confessor,  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  the  visible  head  or  leader  of  a  party. 
The  basb  of  this*  may  be.  true,  ahhough  that  part  of  the  story 
uriiich  has  reference  to  the  chastisement  by  angels  may  be  false 
and  visionary.!  Nay,  I  would  even  go  still  further ;  I  must 
bdieve,  that  throu|h  the  paucity  of  historic  materials,  that  has 
happened  which  onen  takes  place,  viz.,  a  confounding  of  things 
together  which  are  diverse ;  so  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  Epiphanius  ascribes  to  Theodotus,  belong  rather  to  Arte* 
mon  and  his  School.  To  the  latter  only  can  I  ascribe  arguments 

epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  wbicfa  of  course  was  accommodated  to  the 
ground-work  of  their  own  system.  Their  design  no  doubt  was  to 
shew,  that  their  stand-point  was  purely  Christian,  and  was  at  a  great 
remove  from  Judaism. 

*  Theodoret  (ut  supra)  definitely  designates  him  as  the  Head  of 
another  tpqarqla  (brotherhood). 

[t  See  the  account  usually  given  of  this,  on  p.  334  above.  Ta.] 
[X  The  anonymous  author  whom  Eusebius  quotes  (see  p.  333  above), 
mentions  that  Natalis,  the  chosen  bishop  of  the  Theodotians^  was 
chastised  by  angels  for  his  presumption  in  accepting  office  conferred 
by  such  a  party ;  and  that  he  was  thus  brought  to  repentance ;  and 
moreover,  that  he  shewed  the  marks  of  the  blows  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  move  him  to  forgiveness.  Eusebius  does  not  say 
whether  he  himself  gives  any  credit  to  this  or  not.    Ta.] 
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of  a  oritical  and  logical  character;  and  to  bim  should  I  assign 
the  learned  schdars  whose  names  are  worth  preserving,  rather 
than  to  the  frivolous  anvtevf  {c<Mer  or  Mhoemaktr)  of  Byzantium. 

If  now  we  make  proper  distinctiixis  among  the  dissimilar  ele- 
ments which  are  so  variously  treated  by  ancient  historians,  we 
may  find,  in  those  early  times,  a  phenomenon  which  has  often 
been  repeated  in  the  church.  Artemon  is  a  leader  of  those,  in 
whom  a  deeply-rooted  earnestness  produces  effi>rts  to  check  all 
harsh  and  easily  perverted  expressions  respectbg  what  is  of  a 
wonderful  nature  m  our  creed,  and  to  keep  such  expressions 
away  fiom  the  region  id  uientijie  theology ;  and  of  course  of 
those  whose  favourite  object  it  is,  to  introduce  and  render 
current  the  tnore  moderate  kind  of  expressions  respecting  such 
subjects. 

To  such  views  of  the  importance  of  moderate  and  limited  ex- 
pressions, does  the  unreflecting  spirit  of  skepticism  in  many 
easily  attach  itself ;  for  they  are  ready  to  admit  nothing  but 
what  is  the  merest  and  most  common  matter  of  fact,  and  no 
where  do  they  manifest  any  deshre  iat  what  belongs  to  the  won- 
derful, nor  appear  to  possess  any  capacity  to  relish  it.  It  is  a 
favourite  contrivance  of  this  class  of  persons,  to  lean  on  such  or 
such  a  prop,  and  to  represent  themselves  as  belonging  to  this  or 
that  party.  Such  people,  in  my  opinion,  have  in  Theodotus  a 
leader ;  and  it  usually  happens  to  them,  as  it  did  to  him ;  for  he 
came  by  such  pretences  lo  be  so  confounded  with  Artemon, 
that  to  die  latter  was  ascribed  the  blame  which  beknged  to  the 
former ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Theodotus  todc  on  himself  a 
part  of  the  merit  which  could  properly  be  ascribed  only  to  Ar- 
temon. 

§  3.  Creed  ofPraxea$. 

[Introduction.  Of  Praxeas  we  find  little  that  is  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  in  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers.  TertuUian 
says  that  he  was  of  Asia :  Ex  Asia  hoc  g^ua  perversitatis  in* 
tulit  homo ;  cont.  Prax.  cap.  1.  Thestory  among  the  ancients 
concerning  him  was,  that  he  had  been  thrown  into  prison  on  ac- 
count of  his  stedfast  adherence  to  the  Christian  faith ;  and  that 
this  circumstance  greatly  added  to  the  credit  which  he  had 
among  the  churches. 

The  time  in  which  he  made  Us  afqpearance  at  Rome,  was 
probably  when  Victor  was  bishop  there  (A.  D.  19S*^30S). 
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Praxeas  persuaded  this  bishop  to  renounce  his  partiality  fer  the 
Montanists;  which  circumstance  seems  to  have  given  much 
sharpness  to  the  edge  of  Tertullian's  opposition  against  him. 
Philaster  and  Augustine  say,  that  Praxeas  lived  in  Africa ;  and  the 
probability  is,  that  he  went  from  Rome  to  Africa,  and  most  like- 
ly to  Carthage,  where  TertuUian  became  acquainted  with  him. 

A  report  also  prevailed  among  the  ancient  Christians,  that 
Praxeas  was  there  induced  by  some  one,  probably  bv  Tertullian, 
to  recant  all  of  his  errors.  To  this  recantation  (if  he  made  it) 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  adhered ;  for  he  afterwards  main- 
tained bis  opinions  with  great  zeal,  and  made  many  converts  in 
Africa. 

Of  his  subsequent  history  we  know  nothing  certain.  Later 
report  says,  that  he  was  excommunicated  for  heresy  by  a  coun- 
cil of  African  bishops ;  but  this  needs  confirmation. 

The  amount  of  his  sentiment  respectbg  the  Trinity  appears  to 
be,  that  he  was  a  modalist  in  his  views;  i.  e.  he  regarded  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  as  only  designations  of  the  differ- 
ent modes  in  which  the  same  God  discbsed  or  revealed  himself 
to  men.  But  as  his  sentiments  are  so  amply  discussed  by  Dr. 
S.  in  the  sequel,  more  need  not  be  here  said. 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  trace  out  all  of  importance  that  has 
been  said  concerning  Praxeas,  may  consult  for  ancient  views, 
TertuUian,  Contra  Prax. ;  Philastrius,  de  Haeres.  cap.  41. 
Optatus  of  Milan,  lib.  I.  p.  10.  IV.  p.  128.  Praedest.  cap. 
41 .  Neither  Irenaeus,  nor  Clement,  nor  Cyril,  nor  Epiphanius, 
nor  Theodoret,  nor  Eusebius,  mention  him ;  and  Philaster  and 
Augustine  only  obiter. 

For  modern  views,  he  may  consult  Walch,  B.  I.  Lardner,  p. 
407  seq.  Tillemont,  Memoirs,  etc.  Tom.  III.  p.  74, 618.  Ittig., 
de  Haeresiarch.  ^  2.  c.  16.     Tr.] 


If  now  the  opmions  of  Artemon  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  al- 
together inconsistent  with  Christianity,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  if 
true  Christian  belief  may  consist  with  those  forms  of  expression 
used  by  him,  they  are  still  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  proper  sup- 
porters and  guides  of  it.  Hence  it  was  natural  for  Christians, 
who  wished  indeed  (like  him)  to  shun  every  approach  to  poly- 
theism on  the  one  hand,  still,  on  the  other,  to  be  desirous  of 
choosbg  expressions  even  for  strictly  didactic  purposes,  wbbh 
were  stronger  than  mere  negatives  could  be  for  designating  the 
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higher  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  and  which  would  exhibit  a 
more  firmly  grounded  justification  of  the  honours  pud  to  him 
by  the  church. 

This  did  Praxeas  and  Noetus ;  who,  more  independent  pro- 
bably of  each  other  than  Artemon  and  Theodotus,  did  still  har- 
monize more  exactly  in  sentiment  and  purpose.  In  order  to 
avoid  all  semblance  of  approach  to  polytheism,  (which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  do  while  the  formula  ^tog  i*  ^eov  is  employed),  they 
chose  rather  to  acknowledge  no  difierence  between  the  divine 
Being  in  the  Redeemer  and  in  the  Father. 

We  can  trace  indeed,  in  history,  no  connection  of  Artemon 
and  Theodotus  with  Noetus ;  nor  even  with  Praxeas,  except 
in  the  way  of  inference.  But  although  no  historical  clue  is 
apparent,  it  is  still  not  the  less  certain,  that  the  latter  were  op- 
posed to  the  former,  and  that  the  modes  of  expression  employ- 
ed by  Noetus  and  Praxeas  must  have  been  designedly  an<f- 
thetic  to  those  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon,  although  we  are 
DOW  unable  to  shew  that  the  sects  of  the  latter  existed  in  the 
countries  to  which  Noetus  and  Praxeas  belonged.  In  respect 
to  Praxeas  we  know,  that  without  any  accusatbn  of  heresy,  or 
rather  with  the  unspotted  reputation  of  a  confessor,  he  came  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Victor  was  bishop,  who  had  expelled 
Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  church.  Since  now 
the  assertions  which  Tertullian  accuses  Praxeas  of  making  are 
adapted  to  shun  all  appearance  of  polytheism,  without  abridg- 
ing any  thing  of  the  divinity  of  the  Redeemer ;  so  is  it  alto- 
gether probable,  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  antithetic  to 
those  of  Theodotus.  If  they  had  not  some  such  object  in  view 
as  that  of  making  out  a  substantial  contradiction  of  opinions 
already  condemned,  but  had  been  employed  simply  and  without 
any  special  cause  to  call  them  forth,  they  would  almost  inevitably 
have  excited  unfavourable  notice  at  Rome,  on  account  of  the 
dissimilarity  between  them  and  the  customary  modes  of  expres- 
sion. That  Praxeas  did  receive  the  favourable  attention  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  have  good  ground  for  believing;  be- 
cause we  should  certainly  have  found  some  notices  of  the  fact, 
if  he  had  been  condemned  in  Rome,  or  a  Synod  had  been  con- 
voked in  Africa,  in  order  to  condemn  him.*    That  this  tol- 

*  When  Philastrius  (de  Haeres.)  says  concerning  the  followem  of 
Praxeas,  (and  without  any  good  reason  respecting  the  foUoweri  of 
Hermogenes) :  (^  et  tta  (i.  e.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sabeilians) 
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eratioD  towards  him  was  still  exercised,  even  after  TertuUian  had 
poured  forth  his  iovectiyes,  must  not  be  ascribed  to  the  Mon- 
tanism  of  TertuUiao,  which  was  afterward  so  much  disliked  at 
Rome.  For  at  that  time  Montanism  was  so  little  disliked  in 
that  city,  that,  at  least  as  Tertullian  believed,  nothing  T)ut  the 
mfluence  of  Praxeas  hindered  its  being  approved  and  formally 
acknowledged. 

Thus  much  may  we  admit  respectmg  the  historical  connec- 
tion of  Praxeas  with  Theodotus.  His  doctrinal  opbions,  how- 
ever,  we  can  learn  only  fix)m  the  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
Tertullian.  In  representing  these  we  may  suppose  that  Ter- 
tullian takes  as  many  liberties,  as  advocates  for  one  side  are 
wont  to  take  in  respect  to  their  antagonist.  Yet  no  one  ought 
to  conclude,  that  aU  is  perverted  which  Tertullian  alleges  in  oi^ 
der  to  put  to  shame  the  enemy  of  Montanism.  Essentially 
the  opinion  of  Praxeas  appears  to  have  been,  that,  in  case  one 
did  not  allow  himself  to  detract  from  the  divine  nature  of  the 
Redeemer,  nor  deny  nor  abridge  it,  he  conld  consistently  main* 
tain  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  only  by  not  separating  the  di- 
vme  in  the  Redeemer  from  that  of  the  Father,  and  by  not  re- 
presenting :it  as  subordifiatey  but  by  explaining  it  as  one  and 
the  same.  According  to  this  view,  we  may  regard  the  expres- 
sion, duos  unum  voluntesse^*  as  an  appropriate  phrase  of  rrax- 
eas  and  of  his  party.  Yet  one  must  be  well  on  his  guard,  so  as 
not  to  confound  the  expressions  which  Tertullian  employs  in 
describing  the  opinbns  of  his  antagonist,  with  the  expressions 
of  Praxeas  himself.  This  applies  to  the  first  leading  passage 
which  is  quoted  as  the  sentiment  of  Praxeas  ;f  for,  as  is  else- 
where abundantly  manifest,  Praxeas  did,  in  codbrmity  no 
doubt  with  the  usage  of  the  New  Testament,  employ  the  term 
Sorij  not  to  designate  the  divine  nature  which  dwelt  in  the  Re- 

sentknUa,  abjuH  svnt  ab  eeeUtia  cathoUDOf  this  must  be  understood  as 
oaly  an  expression  of  the  later  opioion  that  prevailed  respecting  the 
Praxeans. 

*  TertulL  adv.  Praxeam,  5. 

f  Perversitas  . . .  quae  se  existimat  meram  veritatem  possidere, 
deum  unicum  non  alias  putat  credeodum,  quara  si  ipsum  enndemque 
et  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicat ;  adv.  Prax.  c.  2.  [*  Per- 
verseneas  . . .  which  thinks  itself  to  be  in  possession  of  simple  truth, 
and  supposes  that  Qod  cannot  be  believed  in  as  one  God  only,  otherwise 
than  by  asserting  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  to  be  one  and  the  same.*] 
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deemeri  but  for  the  human  nature  a$  united  vfith  the  dwineJ^ 
In  accordance  with  this  sentiment,  therefore,  he  could  not  well 
affirm  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  and  the  same* 

Whether,  moreover,  Praxeas  ever  affirmed  that  in  the  com- 
posite name  Jesus  Christ,  Jesus  designated  the  Auman,  and 
Christ  the  divine  nature,  so  that  TertiUlian  could  correctly  say 
that  he  made  Christ  and  the  Father  one  and  the  same,  I  would 
not  venture  to  assert.f  But  if  he  did  make  such  a  distbction 
in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer,]:  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
he  gave  the  name  Jesus  to  the  human  nature,  than  that  he 
gave  the  name  Christ  to  the  divine  nature  united  with  the  hu* 
man.  This  latter  is  quite  improbable ;  inasmuch  as  Christ  is  too 
plainly  declared  in  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  crucified. 
Since  now  the  whole  argumentation  respecting  the  use  of  the 
expression  San  of  God,  rests  upon  the  fact  that  only  the  hu- 
man nature  could  be  bom ;  so  the  appellation  Christ  could 
not  possibly  have  been  applied  by  Praxeas  to  designate  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Son,  because  it  is  so  plainly  said  that  Christ 
was  crucified. 

Still  more  certain  is  it,  on  the  same  grounds,  and  firom  the 
manner  in  which  Praxeas  separates  between  the  Father  and 
Son,  that  he  never  could  have  used  the  expression,  <  The  Fa- 
ther was  born,  and  suffered,  and  was  crucified.'  He  may 
have  said :     <  The  Father  descended  into  the  Virgin  ;^  but  he 

*  Cont  Praz.  c  37,  Ut  aequo  in  uoa  persona  utrumqMe  distinguant 
[i.  e.  tbey,  the  party  of  Praxeas]  Patrem  et  Filiuni>  diceotea  FiJium 
camem  tsst^  i.  e.  bomineni,  i.  e.  Jesum ;  Patrem  autem  Spiritum,  L  e« 
Deum,  i.  e.  Christum.  And  in  the  same  section  :  Qui  Filium  Dei 
camem  interpretaris ;  with  reference  to  a  preceding  passage.  Again, 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  same  section :  Ecce,  inquiunt,  ab  angelo 
praedicatum  est,  propterea  quod  nascetur  Sanctum  vocabitur  Filius 
Dei.  Caro  itaque  (it  should  be  vixqut)  nata  est ;  caro  itaque  erit  Filius 
Dei.  ['  In  like  manner  they  distinguish,  as  really  as  we,  Father  and 
Son  in  one  person  ;  saying,  that  the  Son  is  flesh,  i.  e.  roan,  i.  e. 
Jesus ;  but  that  the  Father  is  Spirit,  i.  e.  God,  i.  e.  Christ . . ,  You 
who  interpret  Son  of  Grod  as  meaning  JUsh.  • . .  Behold,  say  they,  it 
was  declared  by  the  angel,  Therefore  that  Holy  [Child]  which  will 
be  bom,  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.  Flesh  surely  it  was,  which 
was  bom ;  consequently  the  Son  of  God  must  be  flesh.'] 

f  Itaque  Christum  facia  Patrem  \  cap.  38. 

}  Si  enim  alius  est  Jesus,  alius  Christus ;  cap.  27. 

§  Ipsum  dicit  Patrem  descendiaae  in  virginam ;  cap.  1. 
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could  never  have  proceeded  to  say :  '  The  Father  was  boni  of 
her,  and  suffered.'  I  the  more  believe  this,  because  Tertullian 
makes  the  accusation  onlv  in  the  way  of  a  sally  of  wit,*  and  it 
must  be  a  mere  erroneous  deduction  from  the  declarations  of 
Praxeas.  For  according  to  Praxeas,  the  Father  never  be- 
came, as  God,  properly  united  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  ; 
aldiough  his  dwdting  in  the  man  Jesus  made  him  the  Christ. 
Consequently  he  could  never,  according  to  Praxeas,  have  suf- 
fered in  Jesus. 

In  like  manner  I  doubt,  although  Tertullian  charges  him 
with  it,  whether  Praxeas  asserts  the  identity  of  the  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  Son.  In  the  whole  book  of  Tertullian  against 
Praxeas,  very  litde  occurs  in  regard  to  any  declarations  of 
Praxeas  respecting  the  Spirit.f  Yet  Tertullian,  as  a  Montanist, 
had  a  special  interest  to  make  objections  of  this  nature,  if  mat- 
ter for  them  had  been  found ;%  and  considering  his  rhetorical 

*  Itaduo  negotiadiaboli  Praxeas  Romae  procuravit . . .  Paraeletam 
fugavit,  et  Patrem  crucifixit ;  cap.  1.  ['  So  Praxeas  accomplished  the 
deyiPa  business  in  two  respects,  at  Rome. ...  He  drove  away  the 
Comforter,  and  crucified  the  Father.' — lo  saying  that  he  drove  away 
the  Paradetej  Tertullian  refers  to  the  fact,  that  Praxeas  persuaded  the 
bishop  of  Rome  to  abandon  the  cauee  of  the  Montanists,  of  which 
Tertullian  was  a  warm  supporter,  and  which  the  bishop,  before  the 
visit  of  Praxeas  was  made  to  Rome,  had  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye.  As  Montaniara  consisted  principally  in  extravagant  positions 
concerning  the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Spirit,  Tertullian  ac- 
cuses Praxeas  ofdrmng  away  the  Sjpirii,  and  so  of  accomplishing  the 
business  of  Sauin.    Ta.] 

t  The  passage  near  the  close  of  cap.  27 :  Sed  spxritum  Patrem  ip- 
turn  vis  haberi,  quia  Deus  spintuSy  can  be  interpreted  as  having  re- 
spect to  the  Holy  Ghost  only  through  an  erroneous  view  of  its  proper 
meaning.  [Spiritum  in  this  case  means  a  spiritual  nature].  The  view 
of  Praxeas,  [on  which  Tertullian  comments  in  so  severe  a  manner], 
was  merely,  that  there  was  a  itoofold  nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one 
part  of  which  might  be  designated  by  xata  aaqwx^  the  other  by  natu 
nr$vfm.  That  in  other  places  Tertullian  has  assigned  more  signifi- 
cance to  nvsvfia  than  Praxeas  did,  appears  evident  to  me  from  the 
manner  of  bis  expression,  after  he  [Tertullian]  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  shew  that  the  way  in  which  be  himself  supposed  the  Son  to  ex- 
ist^ was  not  at  all  at  variance  with  the  novaqxif*  <>f  the  Godhead ;  for 
he  merely  adds :  Hoe  mihi  et  in  tertium  Gradwn  dictum  sit, 

[t  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  peculiar  views  of  the  Montanists 
had  respect  almost  entirely  to  the  extraordinary  openUioDB  and  deveU 
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tum  of  mind,  and  his  method  of  handling  passages  of  Scripture, 
we  cannot  well  suppose  that  he  would  have  omitted  to  notice,  in 
his  own  peculiar  wdjj  any  assertions  of  this  kind  in  the  worics 
of  Prpixeas.  Yea,  1  might  venture  to  say,  that  the  sally  of 
wit,  which  I  have  quoted  above,  and  which  stands  in  the  intro- 
ductory nart  of  TertuUian's  remarks,  would  have  been  other- 
wise nooaelled  and  expressed,  in  case  Praxeas  had  taught  any 
thing  very  peodiar  respecting  the  Spirit. 

If  there  be  any  good  foundation  for  these  remarks,  then  do 
they  constitute  another  reason  for  believing,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Pra&eas  was  not  somethmg  formed  independently  and  by  itself, 
but  that  it  was  formed  in  the  way  of  opposition  to  the  views  of 
the  Ebionites.  Or,  if  one  chooses,  he  may  state  the  subject 
thus,  viz«,  that  in  the  country  where  Praxeas  lived,  much  ques- 
tion bad  not  yet  been  made  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit;  and  the  considering  of  the  same  m  person  (hypostasis^ 
bad  not  yet  seemed  to  threaten  the  doctrine  of  fiopagx^^  (sole 
supremacy).  In  this  way  we  may  come  substantially  to  the 
same  conclu^n  as  before.  In  fact,  we  may  well  imagine  the 
podnbility,  that,  so  k)ng  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  was  not 
yet  fully  unfolded  in  a  didactic  way,  one  might  teach  as  Prax- 
eas did,  in  order  fully  to  vindicate  divine  honours  to  the  Re- 
deemer; and  yet  if  the  Spirit,  as  the  source  of  all  Christian 
graces  and  gifts,  had  been  represented  as  a  hypostasis,  a  kind  of 
subordination'theory  respecting  him  would  have  been  more 
easily  admitted  than  respecting  the  Redeemer. 

If  Praxeas,  moreover,  had  no  urgent  call  fully  and  definitely 
to  declare  himself  respecting  the  Spirit,  then  he  had  no  occa- 
sion to  advance  beyond  the  duality  of  Father  and  Son  ;  and 
it  was  therefore  the  more  natural  for  him  to  view  the  Father 
and  u^vTO&iOQ  [God  in  and  of  himself,  God  self-existent],  as 
altogether  one  and  the  same.  He  may  then  have  used  as  ecjui- 
valent  the  two  phrases  :  '  The  divine  nature  m  Christ  is  at/ro- 
^<off,**  and  *  The  Father  went  out  of  himself  j'  as  Tertullian 
makes  him  paraphrase  John  13:  l.f    Yet  it  cannot  be  very 

opments  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  so  that  Tertullian,  being  a  friend  of  the 
Montanists,  had  a  particular  sensibility  on  this  subject    Tr.] 

*  Ipse-DeuB,  Deus  omnipotens,  Jesus  Christus  praedicatus ;  cap; 
1.  ['Jesus  Christ  is  called  aiti&wg^  the  omnipotent  God.'] 

t  Praxeas  vuU  ipeum  Patrem  de  semetipso  eiiisse,  et  ad  semet  ip- 
■um  abiisse ;  cap.  23.  ['"Praxeas  would  have  it,  that  the  Father  eame 
out  of  himself,  and  then  departed  to  himself.'] 

Vol.  V.  No.  18.  43 
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probable  that  he  used  the  expression,  *  the  Father  went  out  of 
himself/  since  he  urges  so  often  and  strenuously,  that  the  Fa- 
ther is  in  the  Redeemer.*  Rather  may  we  suppose  him  to 
have  said :  <The  Father  came  into  the  flesh/  than  tliat  <ho 
went  otir  of  himself.' 

Praxeasy  as  it  would  seem,  found  no  occasion  of  distinguish- 
ing between  God  as  he  is  in  himself  {avii^ioq),  the  simide  di- 
vine Unity,  and  the  Father  who  b  one  of  the  Trini^  of  persons. 
This  state  of  things  might  have  given  occasion  to  one  of  the  errors 
respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  which  I  have  found  fault 
with  as  exhibited  in  our  ecclesiastical  Symbols  ;f  cmly  one  may 
say,  with  a  good  degree  of  probability,  that  if  an  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  divine  Spirit  had  been  further  developed  in  the 
School  of  Praxeas,  and  had  the  necessity  become  apparent  of 
placing  him  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Saviour,  then  two  diflbr- 
ent  ways  of  doing  this  would  have  disclosed  themselves.  The 
one  was,  to  regard  the  Father  and  the  wito^io^  as  ever  being 
and  remaining  one  and  the  same,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  such ; 
and  then  there  would  be  but  one  divine  Being,  stricdy  consider- 
ed, with  two  Phases  of  himself,  but  no  real  Trinity.  In  the 
other  way,  the  various  relations  of  man  to  God  mi^t  be  com- 
pared with  the  like  ones  to  the  Redeemer  and  Spirit,  in  order 
to  establish  the  position  of  a  similarity  of  nature  between  these 
three  divine  persons.  Even  then,  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
dispensations  must  be  more  thoroughly  distinguished  and  sepa- 
rated than  they  usually  had  been,  (because  to  insist  much  on 
this  distinction  had  been  deemed  to  savour  of  Gnosticism),  m 
order  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  must  be  referred 
to  a  third  qaaig.      By  making  in  this  way  the  Father,  Son, 

*  Nam  sicut  in  veteribus, nihil aliud  tenent  quam  Ego  Deus,et  aliua 
prcuUrme  non  est ;  ita  in  evaogelio  responsionem  Domini  ad  Philippum 
tuentur,  Ego  et  Pater  unum  sumus  ;  et  qui  me  tidet,  videt  et  Patrem  ; 
et.  Ego  in  Patre^  et  Pater  in  me.  His  tribus  oapitulis  totum  instru- 
mentum  uniusque  Testatnend  volunt  cedere ;  cap.  20.  ['  As  in  re- 
spect to  the  ancient  dispensation,  they  hold  to  nothing  else  but  lam 
God,  and  there  is  none  other  besides  me;  so  in  respect  to  the  gospel, 
they  defend  the  response  of  the  Lord  to  Philip,  /  end  the  Father  are 
one;  he  who  seeth  me,  seeth  also  the  Father ;  and  again,  I  am  in  the 
Faiher,  and  the  Faiher  in  me.  To  these  three  summaries  of  doctrine, 
they  .would  that  the  whole  of  botli  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
should  give  place.'] 

t  Glaubenslebre,  II.  p.  704. 
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and  Spirit  coordinate,  they  might  then  be  distinguished  from  the 
absolute  Unity  of  the  divine  Being  more  definitely  than  they 
had  been  by  Fraxeas. 

We  are  unable  in  a  definite  way  to  gather  any  thing  from 
Tertullian,  which  serves  to  cast  more  light  upon  the  main  posi- 
tions of  Praxeas.  But  this  circumstance  gives  us  no  liberty  to 
raise  any  serious  objection  against  the  latter ;  for  the  probability 
is,  that  Praxeas  did  no  further  unfold  his  views  than  as  they 
appear  m  Tertullian,  and  that  he  contented  himself  with  pre- 
senting merely  the  main  points  of  hb  doctrine.  And  as  to  these, 
it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  go  only  so  far  as  might  serve  to 
satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  as  judged  of  by  him.  This 
exigency  was,  in  his  view,  so  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  divine 
Being  as  not  in  any  way  to  detract  from  the  glory  of  the  Re- 
deemer. That  Praxeas  e&cted  his  purpose,  or  reached  this 
point,  even  Tertullian  himself  testifies ;  although  he  makes  the 
suggestion,  that  the  same  pomt  might  just  as  well  have  been 
reached  in  the  way  which  he  himself  had  chosen.*  In  respect 
to  his  doing  full  honour  to  the  Redeemer,  Tertullian  says 
nothmg  very  explicit  of  Praxeas ;  but  he  accuses  him  of  infrin- 
ging upon  the  divine  economy  of  the  gospel,  by  excessive  par- 
tiality for  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity.f    He  even  entirely  over- 

*  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus  sit  omnia,  dvmexww  omnia,  per  sub- 
stantiae  scilicet  unitatem ;  ct  nihilominus  custodiatur  oixovofUag  sa- 
tnunentum ;  cap.  2.  ['  Just  as  if  all  were  not  one  in  this  way,  whilst 
all  proued from  otUy  viz.,  [one]  by  unity  of  substance,  and  yet  the 
mysterious  peculiarity  of  the  gospel-dispensation  is  not  given  up.' — 
This  sentence  of  Tertullian  developes  the  common,  I  believe  I  might 
almost  say  the  universal,  idea  of  the  orthodox  Withers,  respecting  the 
unity  of  Christ  and  the  Spirit  with  the  Godhead.  It  was  unity,  be- 
cause the  substance  of  the  latter  was  derived  from  the  Father,  and 
was  therefore  homogeneous  with  his.  A  specific  Unity,  therefore, 
L  e.  a  nature  common  to  each  person,  is  intended  to  be  marked  out 
by  such  descriptions,  and  not  a  simple  numerical  unity ;  as  we  have 
already  seen  in  p.  293  seq. — The  otMOvofdag  eaerametUum  here  meana^ 
the  distinctions  or  personality  in  the  Godhead  peculiarly  revealed  by 
the  oUtopofUa  or  new  dispensation.  Tertullian  designs  to  assert,  that 
the  distinctions  may,  in  bis  way  of  explanation,  be  regarded  as  per- 
fectly well  preserved.  This  is  true  enough  ;  but  whether  a  real  tem- 
fy  was  in  this  way  preserved,  is  a  question  that  admits  of  mueh  more 
doubt  than  Tertullian  seems  to  have  entertained.    Tr.] 

t  Eundem  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  contendunt,  adversus  ot- 
tunwfdap  Monarchiae  adulantes.     ['They  (the  party  of  Praxeas)  con- 
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looks  the  priDcipal  object  of  Praxeas,  viz.,  tiiat  of  maintainiDg 
the  divine  honour  due  Co  the  Redeemer,  and  accuses  him  of 
Judaizing  ;*  and  nothing  worse  than  this  could  wdl  be  said  of 
even  Artemon  or  Theodotus. 

In  this  way  of  dealing,  the  person  who  demands  the  strong- 
est expressions  to  designate  that  which  is  divine  in  the  Redeem- 
er, IS  likened  to  him  who  will  allow  of  only  the  weakest  ones.  In 
this  way  the  very  important  difference  between  these  two  class- 
es of  men  is  abridged  as  much  as  possible ;  and  thus  Theodo* 
tus,  who  expressed  himself  so  doubtfully  respecting  the  pre* 
eminence  of  the  Redeemer,  is  elevated  as  it  were  to  a  place 
with  Tertulltan  and  Praxeas,  who  both  strenuously  contend  for 
the  divine  pre-eminence  of  the  Saviour,  although  the  first  ad- 
mits a  two  fold  nature  in  the  divine  Being,  while  the  other  does 
notf  Of  Praxeas  it  may  be  said,  that  he  made  near  ap- 
proaches to  Sabellianism ;  of  TertuUian,  that  he  came  near  to 
our  ecclesiastical  Symbols. 

If  now  one  will  diligently  compare  the  outlines  of  Praxeas' 
views,  as  they  are  presented  in  the  pages  of  Tertullian,  he 
will  not  be  able  to  deny  that  the  doctrine  of  Praxeas  contains 
a  simple  and  definitive  assertion  or  declaration  respecting  the 
union  of  the  divine  Being  with  Jesus'  human  nature ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  Praxeas  does  not  undertake  in  any  way  to 


tend  that  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  are  the  aame  ;  thus  shewing  their 
partiality  for  sole  Supremacy  in  opposition  to  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.'] 

*  Ceterum  Judaicae  iSdet  ista  res  est,  sic  unum  Deum  credere,  ut 
Filium  adnumerare  ei  nolis;  et  post  Filiom,  Spmtum;  cap.  31. 
['But  this  is  II  Jewish  faith,  so  to  believe  in  one  God, that  you  are  un- 
willing to  comprise  the  Son  with  him,  and  after  the  Son,  also  the 
Spirit'] 

t  Further  can  no  one  carry  this  matter,  than  does  Tertullian  at  the 
close  of  his  Tract  against  Praxeas ;  Viderint  igitur  antichrist!,  qui  ne- 
gant  Patrem  et  Filium.  Negant  eniin  . . .  dando  illia  quae  non  Bunt» 
auferendo  quae  suot. . .  .  Qui  Filium  non  habet,  nee  vitam  habet.  Non 
habet  autem  Filium,  qui  earn  allum  quam  Filium  credit  ['Let  the 
anti-cbrisu  look  well  to  it,  then,  who  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
For  they  do  deny ...  by  attributing  to  them  those  things  which  do 
not  belong  to  them,  and  by  taking  away  those  thinga  which  do  belong 
to  them. ...  He  who  has  not  the  Son,  has  not  life.  But  be  has  not 
the  SpD,  who  believes  him  to  be  something  difierent  from  the  Son^l 
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modify  hb  views  respecting  the  divine  Being,  so  as  to  regard 
him  in  one  way  when  united  with  Jesus,  ana  in  another  way 
when  he  is  not  Praxeas  seems  to  view  him  simply  as  he  is 
in  himself  considered.  We  may  indeed  say,  that  he  expressly 
declines  making  any  distinctions.  To  maintain  the  union  of 
the  divine  nature  with  Jesus  and  its  existence  in  him,  was  un-» 
dertaken  by  Praxeas  m  order  to  oppose  the  Ebionitidi  heresy, 
and  every  thing  which  ap(Nroximated  towards  it ;  while  the  omis- 
sion to  make  any  distinction  in  the  divme  Nature,  was  design* 
edly  oppo^  to  all  those,  who,  although  they  entirely  renounc- 
ed the  opinions  of  Ebion,  yet  would  be  inclined  by  their  views, 
as  he  supposed,  toward  a  species  of  Gentile  polytheism. 

The  next  thing  which  Praxeas  would  have  had  to  do,  had 
he  proceeded  to  the  further  formation  of  bis  creed,  would  have 
been  more  exactly  to  distinguish  how  we  are  to  conceive  of 
the  divine  Being,  as  existing  in  union  with  a  particular  Being 
[Jesus],  and  as  universally  present  and  existing  every  where. 
Such. a  distniction  the  wants  of  Christians  as  to  doctrinal 
instruction  seem  to  have  called  for ;  and  to  the  making  of  it 
Praxeas  would  no  doubt  have  been  called,  if  the  partizans  of 
Artemon  and  Theodotus  had  entered  into  and  carried  on  a  con- 
test with  him.  It  would  have  been  very  natural  to  object 
against  them,  that  they  knew  not  how  to  make  any  such  dis- 
tbction.  But  it  would  seem  that  Praxeas  had  no  special  call 
to  develope  his  views,  on  this  point ;  and  therefore  his  o|Mn- 
ions,  and  those  of  his  disciples  (if  he  had  any),  seem,  in  regard 
to  this  particular,  never  to  have  been  made  out,  or  at  least  not 
to  have  been  exhibited. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  views  of  TertuUian  were  more  fully 
disclosed.  He  every  where  brings  in  the  Spirit  as  a  subject  of 
bis  consideration ;  respecting  which,  so  far  as  Praxeas  is  con- 
cerned, we  must  remain  in  doubt.  Nor  can  one  boast  that 
even  TertuUian  would  have  expressed  himself  so  definitely,  un- 
less he  had  been  called  out  as  it  were  to  make  use  of  negative 
expressions,  in  order  to  clear  himself  from  all  suspicion  of 
leaning  toward  polytheism,  so  long  as  he  admitted  that  there 
are  distinctions  in  the  Godhead.  To  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  was  the  more  a  work  of  urgency  in  his  case,  inas* 
much  as  he  had  always  been  a  vehement  opposer  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  who,  in  the  sense  above  represented,  went  over  to  a  kind 
of  Hellenism,  [i.  e.  polytheism].  Where  however  it  is  not 
Tertullian's  main  business  to  ward  off  suspicion,  but  only  to 
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make  direct  and  positive  representations,  there  it  of  course  be* 
comes  a  matter  of  more  difficulty  to  designate  the  distinctions  in* 
the  Grodhead  ;  for  this  must  be  done  with  the  most  careful  fore- 
sight in  the  weighing  of  expressions.  Hence  it  comes,  that  on 
such  occasions  Tertullian  expresses  himself  in  a  dubious  and 
indefinite  manner.*  Moreover  in  representations  of  this  kind, 
it  is  very  natural  that  tropical  expressions  should  be  frequently 
resorted  to  ;  but  in  order  to  do  this  with  'any  success,  one  must 
have  a  tact  for  rightly  comprehending  the  force  of  them  ;f  and 
even  then,  for  the  most  part,  peculiar  cautions  are  needed  in 
order  to  avoid  their  being  exposed  to  misinterpretation*!  Hence 
it  is  no  wonder,  that  in  different  passages  the  definmg  and  lim- 

*  For  example :  OUu>yofda  , . .  quae  Uoitatem  in  TriDitatem  dispo- 
nit,  tres  dirigens ;  cap.  3. — Unitas  ex  seraet  ipsa  derivans  Trinitatem ; 
cap.  3. — Ut  invisibilem  Patrem  intelligamus  pro  plenitudine  majesta- 
tiB,  visibilem  vero  Filium  agnoBcamas  pro  modulo  derivatioDis ;  cap. 
14. — Qua  Pater  ec  Filius  duo,  et  hoc  noo  ex  aeparatiooe  Bubataatiae 
Bed  ex  dispositione ;  cum  individuum  et  inseparatam  Filium  a  Palre 
proDunciamus ;  cap.  19.  ['  The  economy . .  .  which  arranges  a  Uni- 
ty in  Trinity,  marking  out  or  designating  three. — The  Unity  deriving 
a  Trinity  from  itself.—Tbat  we  may  conceive  of  the  invisible  Father, 
according  to  the  plenitude  of  his  majesty ;  but  of  the  visible  Son,  ac- 
cording to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  his  derivation. — On  account 
of  which  the  Father  and  Son  are  two ;  and  this,  not  by  separation  of 
Bubetance,  but  by  arrangement  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  asBert  that  the- 
Son  is  not  divided  or  separated  from  the  Father.'] 

f  Asan  example  of  tropical  expressions  the  following  passage  may 
be  cited :  Protulit  enim  Deus  Sermonem,  sicut  radix  fruticem,  et  fons 
fluvium,  et  sol  radium.  Nam  et  istae  species  probclae  sunt  earum  sub- 
Btantiarum  ex  quibus  prodeunt ;  cap.  8.  ['  For  God  produced  the 
Word,  as  the  root  does  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  the  stream,  and  the 
Bun  the  rays  of  light  For  the  specimens  now  mentioned  are  the 
ofbpring  of  those  substances  from  which  they  proceed.'— The  reader 
should  take  notice  that  every  where  the  idea  of  derivatum  as  to  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Logos,  is  held  fast  by  Tertullian,  as  well  as  by 
most  of  the  later  fiithers.  Tr.] 

I  For  an  example  [how  things  may  be  said  on  this  subject,  which 
may  eaaily  be  miainterpreted],  take  the  following:  Omne  quod  pro- 
dit  ex  aliquo,  secundum  sit  ejus  neceflse  est  de  quo  prodit;  non  idao 
tamen  est  separatum.  ['  Every  thing  which  is  derived  from  another, 
must  necBBsarily  be  tecond  to  that  from  which  it  is  derived ;  however^ 
it  is  not  on  account  of  this  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  thing.'] 
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iting  expresaons  of  TertuUian,  are  subversive  of  one  another.* 
Besides  this,  the  relation  of  the  Trinity  to  Unity  cannot  be 
maintained,  if  at  one  time  [as  in  Tertullian]  all  three  persons 
are  derived  from  the  one  God,  and  at  another  the  second  and 
third  persons  are  derived  from  the  Father,  f  Nor  can  the  re- 
lation of  the  Father  to  the  Son  be  maintained,  if  at  one  time 
entire  similitude  is  insisted  on,  and  at  another  dissimilitude  is 
conceded  or  taken  for  granted.^ 

This  last  idea,  bdeed,  lies  so  deep  in  the  virhole  views  and 
representations  of  Tertullian,  that  it  every  where,  unconscious* 
ly  as  it  were,  but  still  in  a  very  marked  manner,  developes  it- 

*  For  example :  Numerum  sine  divisione  patiuntur  ;  cap.  9. — ^Pa- 
ter enim  tota  substantia  est ;  Filius,  vero,  derivatio  totiua  et  poitio  \ 
cap.  9.  [*  Tbey  (the  persons  of  the  Trinity)  are  the  subjects  of  num- 
ber, but  not  of  division. — ^For  the  Father  \»  the  whole  substance;  the 
Son,  the  derivation  and  apportionment  of  the  whole.'] 

t  UttiM  Deui,  ex  quo  ec  gradus  isti  et  formae  et  species,  in  nomine 
Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti  deputantur ;  cap.  2.  Compare  this 
now  with  the  following :  Ita  Trinitas  per  consertos  et  connexos  gra- 
dus a  Patre  deeurrensy  et  monarchiae  nihil  obstrepit,  et  ohtopofdag  sta- 
tum  protegit ;  cap.  8.  In  this  passage,  the  Father  corresponds  to  the 
sun,  and  light  and  heat  to  the  Son  and  Spirit.  ['One  God,  fh>m 
whom  afl  those  gradations  and  forms  and  species  are  reckoned,  by  the 
name  of  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit — ^Tbus  the  Trinity,  by  implicated 
and  connected  gradations  proceeding  from  the  JFVilfter,  casts  no  re- 
proach upon  the  ftora^x^  >^  *t  the  same  time  defends  the  consti- 
tution of  the  olxorofdaJ — In  the  first  passage  the  three  persons  are 
represented  as  coming  from  the  one  God ;  in  the  second,  the  Trinty 
is  presented  as  a  Patre  decurrens.] 

t  Unitts  substantiae,  unius  status,  et  unius  potestatis ;  cap.  3.  Com- 
pare with  this  the  following:  Sic  et  Pater  tUiue  a  FUio,  dum  Filio 
nudor;  cap. 9.  Also  with  this:  Tamen  alium  dicam  oportet,  ex  ne- 
cessitate sensuSy  eum  qui  jubet  et  eum  qui  &cit,  cap.  13 ;  and  more- 
over with  this :  Unum  dicit  quod  pertinet  ad  unitatem,  ad  similitudi- 
nem,  ad  conjunctionem,  ad  dilectionem  Patris,  et  ad  obsequium  Filii 
...  et  ita  per  opera  inteUigimus  unum  esse  Patrem  et  Filium,  cap.  92. 
['  Of  one  substance,  one  suite,  and  one  power.— So  the  Father  is  an- 
other or  different  from  the  Son,  since  he  is  greater  than  the  Son.— Tet 
from  the  necessity  of  the  sense,  he  who  gives  orders  must  be  dfffereiU 
firom  him  who  executes  them.— Oneness  means  that  which  pertains 
to  unity,  to  similitude,  to  conjunction,  to  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
obedience  of  the  Son  . . .  and  thus  by  their  works  we  understand  that 
the  Father  and  Son  are  one.'] 
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self.  For  if  the  Father  was  originally  sole  and  by  himself,  and 
had  the  Logos  only  in  him  ;*  and  the  Logos  himself  first  attained 
to  full  and  complete  existence  when  he  came  forth  out  of  the 
Father  ;f  how  could  he  then  be  dtogetker  like  to  him  from 
whom  he  came  forth  ?  Or  how  could  the  Son  say :  '  Ajx 
which  the  Father  hath  is  mine,'  when  eternity  was  not  his  ? 
How  I  say  could  one  be  consistent  in  believing  these  latter  as- 
sertions, and  still  persevering  to  maintain,  that  while  the  Lo- 
gos was  in  Grod,  he  had  not  yet  his  appropriate  existence  ?  Or 
how  can  one  maintain  the  immutability  of  the  Logos,  if  he 
holds  to  his  passing  out  of  that  state  in  which  he  was  IviUt^t^ 
xoi  in  God,  and  his  coming  into  a  state  of  separate  and  hypos- 
tatic existence  ?  Or  if  we  are  to  make  distinctions  so  nice  res- 
pecting the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  that  in  and  by  himself  con-^ 
sidered  we  may  give  the  name  God  to  him,  but  when  we  com- 
pare the  Son  with  the  Father  we  must  then  call  the  former 
nothing  more  than  Lord  ;%  how  then  is  a  perfect  similitude  be- 
tween the  two  to  be  made  out  ? 

[*  Ante  omnia  enim  Deus  erat  solus.  . . .  Caeterum  ne  quidem  ao* 
lus ;  habebat  enim  secum,  quam  habebat  in  semeupso,  rationem  suam 
scilicet . .  •  Hanc  Graeci  loyor  dicunt  '  Before  creation,  God  was 
alone  . . .  Yet  not  alone,  indeed,  for  he  had  with  him  that  which  he 
had  in  him,  viz^  his  reason  . . .  which  the  Greeks  name  Logos.'  Dc 
S.  has  omitted  to  cite  this.    Tr.] 

t  Tunc  . . .  Sermo  ^speciem  et  omatum  suum  snmit . . .  cam  dicit 
Deus :  Fiat  lia.  Haec  est  natiritas  perfecta  Serroonis,  dum  ex  Deo 
procedit  In  the  sequel  he  appeals  to  the  following  passage  of  Scrip- 
ture in  order  to  prove  such  a  derivation  of  the  Logos  from  the  Father, 
viz.,  Erudavit  cor  meum  Smnomm  optimum^  (Ps.  & :  1).  ['  Then  the 
Word  assumes  his  form  and  beauty  . . .  when  God  says :  Let  ikert  he 
light.  This  is  the  perfect  nativity  of  the  Word,  when  he  proceeds  ffoin 
God.— My  heart  eructates  the  Word  wlio  is  most  excellent.'  These 
almost  grossly  offensive  views  harmonize  very  exactly  with  those  of 
Justin  Martyr,  Tatian,  Theophilusof  Antioch,  Athenagoras,  and  Hip- 
polytua.    Ta.] 

ft  The  whole  sdTiin  of  TertuHian*8  reasoning,  in  cap.  13,  is  to  es- 
tablish the  propriety  of  making  such  a  distinction  as  to  appellations. 
He  says  that  we  are  justified  in  so  doing  by  the  fact,  that  we  may  call 
the  light  of  the  sun  by  the  name  of  Buriy  when  the  light  is  consid- 
ered in  and  by  itself;  but  when  the  sun  itself  is  also  mentioned,  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  give  to  his  light  the  same  name.    Tb.] 
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We  mej  readfly  say  then,  in  respect  to  Tertulfian,  that  in 
developing  his  positive  views  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
notwithstanding  all  his  zeal  against  Gnosticism,  hisprobolae  [em- 
anations] Crnosticixe;  and  in  his  representations  of  the  Logos, 
as  existing  indeed  before  all  things,  but  (in  order  to  create  all 
things)  as  first  coming  forth  substantially  out  of  God,  he  w9ri- 
anizes.  Moreover  his  ante  omnia  enim  Deus  erat  solui  (cap. 
5),  agrees  very  exactly  with  the  fjp  note  on  ovn  ^p  of  Arius, 
respecting  the  Logos. 

Finally,  that  these  are  not  matters  of  mere  oversight  in  de- 
bate, nor  such  departures  from  consistency  merely  the  result  of 
other  errors  of  TertuUian,  but  that  they  are  aknost  necessarily 
connected  with  the  undertaking  of  TertuUian  to  make  out  some 
definite  distinctions  in  the  divine  Being,  in  opposition  to  the 
simple  phraseology  of  Praxeas — tjU  this  will  be  made  apparent 
in  the  sequel,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  relative  opposition 
between  the  views  of  Noetus  and  Hippolytus. 


ARTICLE  II. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Relations  between  the 
Chixbch  and  the  Civil  Government  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

By  th«  Editor. 

In  a  late  number  of  a  most  respectable  foreign  publication, 
we  find  the  following  paragraphs :  '^  It  is  often  asked  m  Eng* 
land,  both  within  and  without  the  established  church,  What  is 
the  relation  of  Christianity  to  civil  government  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  how  does  the  system  practically  work  ? 
These  inquiries  are  of  considerable  moment,  as  connected  with 
the  important  question  of  national  church  establishments.  It  is 
urged  by  the  opposers  of  established  churches,  that  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  the  experiment  of  doing  without  them 
has  been  tried,  and  has  succeeded.  It  is  replied  by  the  friends 
of  national  religious  establishments,  that  the  experiment  has  not 
yet  been  fully  tried ;  for  that  the  United  States  still  retain  much 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  arrangements,  which  existed 
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before  the  Resolution ;  and  that  there  is  under  the  present  plan, 
a  lamentable  inadequacy  of  religious  ordinances  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  which  of  itself  shows  the  need  of  a  national  church 
establishment.  It  is  not,  indeed,  generally  known  in  England 
what  are  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  as  was  lately  seen  in  the  dis- 
cussions on  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill,  during  which  the  exam- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  appealed  to  as  that  of  a  truly  wise 
and  virtuous  nation,  in  which  not  only  is  there  no  estabUshed 
church,  but  no  national  recognition  of  religion  whatever,  so  that 
a  Jew  stands  in  every  respect  upon  precisely  the  same  footing 
as  a  Christian." 

'*  Believing  as  we  do  that  a  national  church  establishment  is, 
under  the  blessing  of  God,  an  instrument  of  mcalculable  bene- 
fit to  a  land,  we  think  that  the  United  States  have  ventured  up- 
on a  most  dangerous  experiment,  and  we  do  not  consider  it 
possible,  without  an  especial  miracle,  which  we  are  not  author- 
ized to  expect,  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  a  people  can  be  sup- 
plied, and  a  system  of  ireligious  instruction  be  perpetuated  un- 
der the  present  arrangements.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  just 
to  overlook  the  measure  of  religious  legislation,  which  is  still 
permitted,  either  federaUy,or  in  mdividual  States ;  and  we  firm- 
ly believe  that  it  is  chiefly  to  the  presence  of  even  these  partial 
recognitions,  and  certainly  not  to  the  absence  of  more  direct 
sanction,  that  the  American  Union  is  indebted  for  whatever  is 
most  hopeful  in  her  religious  condition."  "  We  do  not  defend 
America ;  we  think  her  quite  wrong,  and  we  believe  that  ulti- 
mately she  wiU  either  be  obliged  to  alter  her  course,  or  that  in- 
fidelity will  work  her  ruin."* 

It  is  in  view  of  considerations  similar  to  those  adverted  to  in 
the  preceding  quotations,  that  we  have  been  induced  to  investi- 
gate the  subject,  the  title  of  which  is  found  at  the  head  of  this 
article.  A  candid  and  thorough  historical  exposition  is  what 
we  shall  attempt.  It  is  manifest  that  the  subject  is  not  well  un- 
derstood m  this  country ;  much  less  in  Great  Britain,  and  other 
European  nations.  In  the  following  pages,  therefore,  we  hope 
to  render  some  service  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  We  select,  in  die  present  article,  the  instance  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, including  the  Plymouth,  colony,  as  furnishing  a  far 
greater  number  of  interesting  facts  and  results  on  the  question 
jthan  either  of  the  other  provinces  or  States. 

^  London  Christian  Observer,  Vol.  XXXIIL  pp.  573, 574. 
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Be&re  proceeding  directly  to  the  subject,  we  wish  to  advert 
to  a  few  facts  in  English  history,  which  will  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  subsequent  discussions.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  the  Lutheran  reformationy  the  celebrated  Wickliffi^ 
contended  that  civil  government  should  not  be  committed  to  the 
clergy ;  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a  Christian,  after  the  full  pub- 
lication of  the  law  of  Christ,  to  devise  himself  any  other  laws 
for  the  government  of  the  church ;  and  that  to  bind  men  to  set 
and  prescript  forms  of  prayer,  doth  derogate  from  that  liberty 
God  hath  given  them.  He  defined  the  church  to  consist  only 
of  persons  predestinated. 

No  ecclesiasacal  privileges  had  occasioned  such  disputes,  or 
proved  so  mischievous  as  the  immunity  of  all  tonsured  persons 
firom  civil  punishment  for  crimes.  It  was  a  material  improve- 
ment of  the  law  under  Henry  VI.  that  instead  of  being  insUnt- 
ly  claimed  by  the  bishop  on  their  arrest  for  any  criminal  charge, 
they  were  compelled  to  plead  their  privil^e  at  their  arraisn- 
ment,  or  after  conviction.  Henry  VII.  carried  this  much  ftir- 
ther  by  enacting  that  clerks  (the  clergy)  convicted  of  felony 
should  be  burned  in  the  hand.  In  1513,  the  4th  of  Henry 
Vni.,  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  entirely  taken  away  from  mur- 
derers and  highway  robbiers.  An  exemption  was  still  made  for 
priests,  deacons,  and  sub-deacons.  Henry  sustained  from  the 
assaults  of  the  clergy  a  certain  doctor  Standish,  who  had  denied 
the  divine  right  of  clerks  to  their  exemption  from  temporal  ju- 
risdiction. On  the  death  of  Warham,  archbishop  of  Canterbu- 
ry, Henry  applied  to  Rome  for  the  usual  bulls  in  behalf  of  Cran- 
mer,  whom  he  nominated  to  the  vacant  see.  These  were  the 
last  bulls  obtained,  and  probably  the  last  mstance  of  any  exer- 
cise of  the  papal  supremacy  iu  this  reign.  An  act  followed  in 
the  next  session,  that  bishops  elected  by  their  chapter  on  a  roy- 
al recommendation  should  be  consecrated,  and  archbbhops  re- 
ceive the  pall,  without  suing  for  the  pope's  bulls.  In  another 
act,  the  king  is  recited  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of 
En^and,  as  the  clergy  had  two  years  before  acknowledged  in 
convocation.  The  words  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  run  thus : 
'^  I,  A.  B.  do  utterly  testify  and  declare  in  my  conscience,  that 
the  king's  majesty  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this  realm, 
and  of  all  other  bis  highness's  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in 
all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal.-^ 
And  therefore  I  promise  from  henceforth  I  shall  bear  faithful  and 
true  allegiance  to  the  king's  highness,  his  heirs  and  lawful  sue^ 
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oessors,  and  to  nqr  power  shall  assist  and  defend  all  jurisdicdon, 
privileges,  pre-emiDences  granted^  or  belonging  to  the  king's 
highness,  his  heirs  and  successors,  or  united  and  annexed  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  this  realm.     So  help  me  God." 

As  Cranmer's  influence  over  the  king  became  gi'eater^  and 
his  aversion  to  the  Romish  church  more  inveterate,  so  material 
a -change  was  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  this  reign,  as 
to  direct  the  Scriptures  in  Matthew's  edition  to  be  set  up  in  par* 
ish  churches,  and  permit  them  to  be  publicly  sold.  Under  Ed-* 
ward  VI.,  a  reformation  of  the  public  service  was  accomplish- 
ed, and  an  English '  liturgy  compiled,  not  essentially  different 
from  that  in  present  use ;  images  were  taken  awky  from  diurch- 
es,  altars  demolished,  and  a  variety  of  ceremonies  abrogated ; 
the  worship  of  the  saints  and  of  the  virgin,  the  doctrine  of  pur* 
gatory,  auricular  confession,  and  the  corporeal  presence  in  the 
eucharist  were  swept  away.  It  seems  to  be  evident  that  in  this 
reign,  the  reformation  moved  on  with  too  precipitate  a  step  for 
the  majority.  Here  perhaps  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  jmrt- 
tanism.  Early  evidences  are  discoverable  of  a  division  of  the 
friends  of  the  reformation  into  the  violent  and  the  more  mode- 
rate classes.  In  the  north  and  west  of  England,  the  body  of  the 
people  were  strictly  catholics.  The  new  doctrines  prevailed  in 
London,  in  many  of  the  large  towns,  and  in  the  eastern  coun- 
ties. Tolerance  in  religion  was  yet  hardly  considered  practi- 
cable, much  less  as  a  matter  of  rights  Under  Edward,  the 
Romish  worship  was  proscribed  in  j^gland.  Individuals  were 
sent  to  prison  tor  hearing  mess  and  similar  offences.  The  prin* 
cess  Mary  supplicated  in  vain  to  have  the  exercise  of  her  own 
religion  at  home.  Cranmer,  whose  conduct  was  m  general  far 
from  being  rancorous  and  cruel,  was  guilty  of  pursuing  unto 
death  Joan  Boucher,  and  a  Dutchman,  who  had  been  guilty  of 
Arianism.*  Bishops  Heath  and  Day,  who  were  worthy  and 
moderate  reformers,  were  imprisoned,  because  they  objected  to 
the  removal  of  altars. 

During  the  reign  of  the  sanguinary  Mary,  the  tendency  to 
protestantism  became  much  more  decided  and  thorough.  Bur- 
net says  that  the  cruelties  of  this  perbd  '^  raised  that  horror  in 

*  fiallam,  in  his  Constitutiona]  History  of  England,  thoogti  a  very 
able^  and  in  most  respects,  an  impartial  writer,  is  nntteoessarily  severs 
in  his  remaiks  on  Cranmer.  In  other  cases,  he  shows  a  cM  nudifier- 
evee  towards  the  reformation. 
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the  whole  natioii,  that  there  seems  ever  since  that  time  such  an 
abhorrence  to  that  religton  to  be  derived  down  from  father  to 
son,  that  it  is  no  wonder  an  aversion  so  deeply  rooted  and  raised 
npon  such  grounds,  does  upon  every  new  provocation  or  jeal- 
ousy of  returning  to  it,  break  out  in  most  violent  and  convulsive 
symptoms."  The  number  who  suffered  death  by  fire  in  this 
rdgn  is  reckoned  by  Fox  at  284,  by  Speed  at  277,  and  by 
Lord  Burleigh  at  390.  Elizabeth  was  not  only  forced  to  have 
a  chapel  in  her  house,  and  to  give  all  external  signs  of  conform-* 
ity,  but  to  protest  on  oath  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faidi. 

Elizabetn  ascended  the  throne,  November  17, 1558.  The 
supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  afiairs  was  restored  to  the  crown  ; 
and  the  laws  made  concerning  religion  in  Edward's  time,  were 
re-enacted  by  a  pliant  parliament.  In  the  summer  of  1559, 
the  queen  appointed  a  general  ecclesiastical  visitation,  to  com- 
pel the  observance  of  the  protestant  formularies.  It  appears 
from  their  reports  that  only  about  one  hundred  dignitaries  and 
eighty  parochial  priests,  resigned  their  benefices  or  were  de- 
prived. By  the  act  of  supremacy,  all  beneficed  ecclesiastics, 
and  all  laymen  holding  office  under  the  crown,  were  obliged  to 
take  an  oath,  renouncing  the  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  iu- 
risdiction  of  every  foreign  prince  or  prelate,  on  pain  of  forfeiung 
their  office  or  benefice ;  and  it  was  rendered  highly  penal,  and 
for  the  third  (^nce  treasonable,  to  maintain  such  supremacy 
by  writing  or  speaking.  The  act  of  uniformity  prohibited  un- 
der pain  of  forfeiting  goods  and  chattels  for  the  first  ofience,  of 
a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  second,  and  of  imprisonment  du- 
rmg  lifo  for  the  third,  the  use  by  a  minister,  whether  beneficed 
or  not,  of  any  but  the  established  liturgy ;  and  imposed  a  fine 
of  one  shilling  on  all  who  should  absent  themselves  from  church 
on  Sundays  and  holidays.* 

In  1561,  Sir  Edward  Waldgrave  and  his  lady  were  sent  to 
the  tower  for  hearing  mass  and  having  a  priest  in  their  house. 
Many  others,  about  the  same  time,  were  punished  for  a  like 
offence.  The  Catholics  do  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  been  guilty 
of  any  civil  ofifence.  Soon,  however,  they  made  use  of  pre- 
tended conjurations  and  prophecies  of  the  queen's  death,  in  or^ 
der  to  unsettle  the  people's  minds,  and  dispose  them  to  antici- 
pate another  re-action.  Priests  travelled  the  country  in  varbus 
dh^ises  to  keep  alive  a,  flame  which  the  practice  of  outward 

*  HalJam*8  Constitudonal  History  of  England.  Vol.  I.  p.  154, 
Amer.  Ed. 
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coDformhy  to  the  English  church  was  calculated  to  extinguish. 
*  There  was  not  a  county  in  England,'  says  a  catholic  historian, 
'  where  several  of  Mary's  clergy  did  not  reside,  and  were  com- 
monly called  the  old  priests.'  Some  of  them  mingled  with  the 
anabaptbts  and  other  sectaries  in  the  hope  both  of  exciting  dis- 
like to  the  establishment,  and  of  instilling  their  own  tenets, 
slighdy  disguised,  into  the  minds  of  unwary  enthusiasts.  The 
catholic  martyrs  under  Elizabeth  amount,  according  to  Dodd, 
to  one  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Milner  raises  the  list  to  two  hun- 
dred and  four.  Fifteen  of  them,  according  to  Milner,  suffered 
for  denying  the  queen's  supremacy,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
for  exercising  their  ministry,  and  the  rest  for  being  reconciled  to 
die  Romish  church.  Many  others  died  of  hardships  in  prison, 
and  many  were  deprived  of  their  property.  There  is  good 
reason  however  for  doubting  whether  any  one,  who  was  exe- 
cuted, might  not  have  saved  his  life  by  explicidy  denying  the 
pope's  power  to  depose  the  queen,  though  no  reasonable  man 
can  justify  a  penal  infliction  for  holding  a  speculative  tenet,  un- 
connected with  anx>vert  act. 

In  following  up  her  ecclesiastical  prerogative,  Elizabeth  was 
called  to  contend  with  a  religious  party  quite  opposite  to  the 
Romish.  This  was  the  puritan.  Cranmer,  and  Ridley,  the  foun- 
ders of  the  English  reformation,  adopted  a  middle  course  be- 
tween the  Luti^ran  ritual,  which  connived  at  certain  ceremo- 
nies, and  that  of  the  Calvinists,  which  was  distinguished  for  its 
simplicity.  The  general  tendency  of  the  reformation,  espe- 
cially in  the  reign  of  Edward,  was  towards  the  Genevan  forms. 
In  Mary's  reign,  the  most  eminent  protestant  clergymen  took 
refuge  in  various  cities  of  Germany  and  Switzerland.  They 
were  received  by  the  Calvinists  with  fraternal  kindness,  while 
the  Lutheran  divines  neglected  them.  Divisions  soon  arose 
among  themselves  about  the  use  of  the  English  service,  in 
which  a  considerable  party  were  disposed  to  make  alterations. 
On  their  return  to  England,  they  found  Elizabeth  not  very 
averse  to  some  of  the  splendid  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  wor- 
ship. Her  great  struggle  with  the  refbrmers  was  about  the  cru- 
cifix, which  she  retained  in  her  chapel,  with  lighted  tapers  burn- 
ing before  it.  This  practice  she  renounced  only  temporarily 
and  with  much  reluctance.  She  expressed  so  great  an  aver- 
sion to  the  marri^e  of  the  clergy,  that  she  would  never  consent 
to  repeal  the  statute  of  her  sister's  reign  against  it.  The  protes- 
tants  had  seen  at  Geneva  and  at  Zurich  the  simplest,  and  as  they 
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conceived,  the  purest  forms  of  worship.  They  were  persuaded 
that  the  vestments  still  worn  by  the  clergy,  as  in  the  days  of 
popery,  though  in  themselves  indifferent,  led  to  erroneous  no- 
tions among  the  people,  and  kept  alive  a  recollection  of  former 
superstition.  Such  men  as  Jewel,  Grindal,  Sandys,  and  How- 
eU,  were  in  favor  of  leaving  off  the  surplice,  and  what  were 
called  the  popish  ceremonies.  The  queen  alone  was  the  cause 
of  retaining  those  observances.  The  repugnance  felt  by  a 
large  part  of  the  protestant  clergy  to  the  ceremonies  with  which 
Elizabeth  would  not  consent  to  dispense,  showed  itself  in  irreg- 
ular  transgressions.  Some  continued  to  wear  the  habits ;  others 
laid  them  aside;  the  communicants  received  the  sacrament 
sitting,  or  standing,  or  kneeling,  according  to  their  minister's 
taste.  Some  baptized  in  the  font,  others  in  a  basm ;  some 
with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  others  without  it.  The  people  in 
London,  and  other  towns,  favoring  the  puritans,  insulted  such 
of  the  clei^  as  observed  the  prescribed  order.  This  unsettled 
state  of  things  lasted  till  1565.  In  ^ ^ginning  of  that  year. 
Archbishop  Parker  put  forth  a  bod^-comaiofBg  orders  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  discipline  of  the  clergy,  ^^an^pson,  dean  of 
Christ  church,  was  deprived  of  his  deanerf.  'Hungry,  presi- 
dent of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  a  distinguished  nonconform- 
ist, was  also  summoned  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission. 
Thirty-seven  out  of  ninety-eight  London  JjHHOters,  refusing 
to  comply  with  the  legal  ceremonies,  iveie^^ended  from 
their  ministry,  and  their  livings  put  in  sequestration.  In  conse- 
quence, the  puritans  began  to  form  separate  meetings  in  Lon- 
don, not  ostentatiously,  but  of  course  without  the  possibility  of 
eluding  notice.  The  first  instance  of  actual  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  protestant  dissenters  was  in  the  year  1567,  when  a  com- 
jmj  of  more  than  one  hundred  were  seized  during  their  re- 
ligious services  at  Plummer's  Hall,  which  they  had  hired  on 
the  pretence  of  a  wedding,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  of  them  were 
sent  to  prison. 

The  younger  students,  at  the  university  of  Cambridge,  im- 
bibing ardently  the  new  creed  of  ecclesiastical  liberty,  began  to 
throw  off  their  surplices,  and  to  commit  other  breadies  of  dis- 
cipline. 

The  first  period  in  the  history  of  puritanism  includes  the 
time  from  the  queen's  accession  to  1570,  during  which  the  re- 
tention of  superstitious  ceremonies  in  the  church  had  been  the 
sole  ground  of  complaint.    But  when  these  obnoxious  rites  be- 
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gan  to  be  rigorously  eDforced,  the  dialike,  vdiieb  had  been  felt 
to  some  of  the  prelates,  was  transferred  to  the  institutions  of 
episcopacy. 

About  1570,  Thomas  Cartwright,  professor  of  divinity  at 
Cambridge,  began  to  inculcate  the  unlawfulness  of  any  form 
of  church- government  but  the  presbyterian.  He  was  an  acute, 
learned  and  self-confident  man.  In  1572,  he  published  his  cele- 
brated '^  Admonition  to  the  Parliament,^'  calling  on  that  assembty 
to  reform  the  various  abuses  existing  in  the  church.  A  majori* 
ty  of  the  puritans,  however,  would  not  have  subscribed  to  the 
extravagances  of  Cartwright,  or  desired  to  take  away  the  legal 
supremacy  of  the  crown.  Archbishop  Parker,  inflamed  by  the 
haughty  claims  of  Cartwright,  continued  to  harass  the  puritan 
ministers,  suppressing  their  books,  silencing  them  in  churches, 
and  prosecuting  them  in  private  meetings.  Plain  citizens,  for 
listening  to  puritan  sermons,  were  dragged  before  the  high  com- 
mission, and  imprisoned,  upon  any  refusal  to  conform.  A  cer^- 
tain  religious  exercise,  called  prophesyings^  which  afterwards 
prevailed  in  New  England,  and  which  consisted  in  discussing 
and  expounding  particular  texts  of  scripture,  was  put  down,  by 
the  zealous  Parker,  and  his  ro^al  mistress. 

Whitgift,  a  few  months  after  his  promotion  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Parker,  promulgated  arti- 
cles for  the  observance  of  discipline,  one  of  which  prohibited 
all  preaching,  reading,  or  catechising  in  private  houses,  whereto 
any  not  of  the  same  family^should  resort.  He  was  abundantly 
seconded  by  the  violent  and  covetous  Aylmer,  bishop  of  Lon- 
don. The  puritans  became  alarmed  and  wrote  and  talked  with 
great  severity  against  the  bishops  and  hierarchy.  Some  of 
them  went  to  very  unjustifiable  lengths,  though  the  provocation 
was  bitter.  In  1593,  an  act  was  passed,  enforcing  the  penalty 
of  imprisonment  against  any  person  above  the  age  of  sixteen, 
who  should  forbear  for  the  space  of  a  month  to  repair  to  some 
church,  until  he  should  make  such  open  submission  and  decla- 
ration of  conformity  as  the  act  appoints.  Those,  who  refused  to 
submit  to  these  conditions,  were  to  abjure  the  realm,  and  if 
they  should  return  without  the  queen's  license,  to  suffer  death 
as  felons.  This  helped  to  crush  both  the  Romanist  and  the 
puritans.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the  puritans 
throughout  this  reign,  disclaimed  the  imputatbn  of  schism,  and 
acknowledged  the  lawfulness  of  continuing  in  the  established 
church,  while  they  demanded  a  further  reformation  of  her  di^- 
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cipline.  The  real  separatists,  who  were  also  a  considerably 
numerous  body,  were  denominated  Brownists  or  Barrowists, 
from  the  names  of  their  founders.  These  went  far  beyond  the 
puritans  in  their  aversion  to  a  legal  mmistry,  and  were  deemed 
in  consequence  still  more  proper  subjects  for  persecution.  Two 
of  them,  Barrow  and  Greenwood,  were  executed  at  Bury. 
Peirce,  in  his  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters,  says  that  "  the  re- 
ports  concerning  Brown  were  so  various,  that  it  is  hard  to  dis* 
cern  the  truth.  AH  -seem  to  agree  that  he  was  not  so  fixed  in 
his  notions,  but  that  the  persecution  of  the  bishops  made  him 
conform.  The  Independents  do  not  own  him  as  their  ringlead- 
er.''* Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  speech  on  the  passage  of  the 
bill  under  which  the  Brownists  suffered,  says,  '^  In  his  conceit, 
the  Brownists  are  worthy  to  be  rooted  out  of  a  commonwealth  ; 
but  what  danger  may  grow  to  ourselves,  if  this  law  passes,  it 
were  fit  to  be  considered.  For  it  is  to  be  feared  that  men  not 
guilty  will  be  included  in  it ;  and  that  law  is  hard  that  taketh 
Bfe,  or  sendeth  into  banishment,  where  men's  intentions  shall 
be  Judged  by  a  jury,  and  they  shall  be  judges  what  another 
meant.  But  what  law  that  is  against  a  fact  is  just ;  and  pun- 
ish the  fact  as  severely  as  you  will.  If  two  or  three  thousand 
Brownists  meet  at  the  seaside,  at  whose  charge  shall  they  be 
transported,  or  whither  will  you  send  them  ?  1  am  sorry  for  it ; 
I  am  afiraid  there  is  near  20,000  of  them  in  England ;  and  when 
they  are  gone,  who  shall  maintain  their  wives  and  children  ?" 
In  1592,  in  the  very  place  in  which  a  protestant  congregation 
worshipped  God  in  Mary's  reign,  fifty-six  Brownists  were  sei:;- 
ed  on  the  Lord's  day.  Some  were  imprisoned ;  others,  af- 
ter two  years'  imprisonment,  were  banished ;  and  some  were 
hanged. 

About  the  year  1602,  many  of  the  humbler  sort  of  puritans, 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nottingham, 
and  York,  were  gathered  into  a  congregation  by  the  influence 
and  preaching  of  Richard  Clifton  and  John  Robinson.  They 
entered  into  a  solemn  covenant,  devotine  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  each  other.  In 
1606,  the  church  on  account  of  its  dispersed  state,  had  become 
divided  into  two  churches,  to  one  of  which  belonged  Robinson, 
and  William  Brewster,  afterwards  its  ruling  elder.  Mr  Robin- 
son, and  as  many  of  his  congregation  as  found  it  in  their  pow- 

*  Peirce's  Vindication,  London,  1718,  p.  142. 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  46 
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er,  left  England  in  the  years  1607  and  1608,  and  setded  in 
Amsterdam;  whence  in  1609,  tbej  removed  to  Leyden.  At 
Leyden,  they  lived  harmoniously  amongst  themselves,  and 
were  greatly  respected  by  the  Dutch.  At  the  end  of  eleven 
years,  they  had  three  hundred  communicants.  Robinson  was  a 
man  of  piety,  learning,  and  Catholicism.  Baylie,  who  was  zealr* 
ously  opposed  both  to  die  Brownists  and  Independents  allows  that 
"  Mr  Robinson  was  a  man  of  excellent  parts,  and  the  roost 
learned,  polished,  and  modest  spirit,  as  ever  separated  from  the 
church  of  England;  that  he  ruined  the  rigid  separatbn;  and 
that  he  was  a  principal  overthrower  of  the  Brownists.''*  By 
the  ''  Apology"!  ^^  Robinson,  it  af^ars  that  in  regard  to  the 
rule  of  iaith,  they  entirely  disclaimed  human  authority,  and  dis- 
tinctly maintained  the  right  of  every  man  to  judge  of  the  sense 
of  the  Scriptures  for  himself,  of  trying  doctrines  by  them,  and 
of  worshipping  according  to  his  apprehension  of  them.  They 
allowed  all  the  pious  members  of  the  church  of  England  to 
hold  communion  with  them.  The  ecclesiastical  polity  accords 
essentially  with  that  which  was  afterwards  recognized  by  th^ 

J)astors  and  churches  of  New  England  in  the  Cambridge  Plat- 
brm.  It  maintains  that  ecclesiastical  censures  were  wholly 
spiritual,  and  not  to  be  accompanied  with  temporal  penalties; 
that  all  elders  and  all  churches  are  equal  in  respect  to  power 
and  privileges ;  and  finally,  they  renounced  all  right  of  human 
invention,  or  imposition  in  religious  matters. 

In  1617,  having  concluded  to  emigrate  to  the  new  world, 
they  sent  Robert  Cushman  and  John  Carver  to  England,  to 
treat  with  the  Virginia  Company,  and  to  ascertain  whether  the 
King  would  grant  them  liberty  of  conscience  in  that  distant 
country.  On  his  refusal  to  grant  them  the  privilege,  the  agents 
returned  in  1618  to  Leyden.  In  1619,  two  other  agents  were 
despatched  to  England  for  the  same  purpose.  After  long  at* 
tendance,  they  obtained  a  patent,  taken  out  in  the  name  of  Mr 
John  Wincob,  (^^  a  religious  gentleman,  belonging  to  the  coun- 
tess of  Lincoln,")  which  was  carried  to  Leyden,  but  which  was 

•  See  Coll.  Mm.  Hist.  Soc.  FV.  133, 140.    Holmes's  Annals,  1. 571 

t  The  tide  is  ''Apologia  Justa  et  Necessaria  Quomndam  Christia- 
Dorum,  aequo  contumeliose  ac  cotnmanSter  dictorum  Brotmitiarum 
myt  Banowistarum.  Per  Johannem  Robiomoum  Anglo  Leideosem 
8U0  et  ecclesiae  nomine^'Cui  praefigitur^  1619.  A  copy  of  it  is  in  the 
Prince  Collection,  (h^positcd  in  the  library  of  the  Ma^.  Hist.  Soc. 
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never  used,  as  Wincob  was  preventl^d  from  executing  his  pur- 
pose of  accompanying  the  emigrants.  In  July,  1620,  Robin- 
son preached  a  sermon,  which  '^  breathed  a  noble  spirit  of  chris- 
tian liberty."  ^^I  charge  you,"  said  he,  ''before  God  and  his 
blessed  angels,  that  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have 
aeea  me  follow  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  am  very  confident, 
chat  the  Lord  has  more  troth  to  break  forth  out  of  his  holy 
word.  I  beseech  you  remember  it  as  an  article  of  your  church 
covenant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  truth  shall  be 
made  known  to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God." 

On  the  eleventh  of  November,  1620,  in  the  harbor  of  Cape 
God,  the  emigrants  signed  a  solemn  bstrument,  which  recognisB- 
ed  ^e  great  principle,  then  first  practically  exemplified,  ^<  that 
the  vfiU  of  the  majority  thall  govem.^^  They  acknowledged  an 
obligation  to  obey  the  laws  of  England  generally,  and  in  their 
instrument  of  government  recognize  James  as  their  sovereign, 
but  otherwise  they  were  a  voluntary  assodatianj  a  pure  democ- 
racy, where  all  power  was  exercised  by  the  whole  people.  In 
Ecclesiastical  affairs,  the  governor  did  not  interfere  more  than 
any  other  individual.  Two  persons,  Lyford  and  Oldham,  were 
soon  expelled  from  the  colony.  Their  crime  was  plotting  and 
writing  against  the  colony,  and  attempting  to  excite  a  sedition. 
It  cannot  be  ascertained  that  they  had  at  first  any  written  code 
of  laws,  descriptive  of  ofifeiices,  and  defining  the  limits  of  pun- 
bhment.  On  the  third  of  November,  1620,  the  ^eat  patent 
of  New  England,  under  the  King's  hand,  was  issued  to  the  coun- 
cil, which  by  that  instrument  was  established  at  Plymouth,  Eng- 
land, to  enable  them  to  ''  plant,  rule,  and  govern,  New  England." 
Of  this  the  pilgrims,  when  they  subscribed  their  instrument  in 
Cape  Cod  harbor,  were  ignorant.  The  only  passages  in  this 
patent  immediately  bearing  on  our  present  purpose,  we  will 
quote.  ^^  And  forasmuch  as  it  shall  be  necessary  for  all  such 
our  bving  suUects  as  shall  inhabit  withb  the  said  precincts  of 
New  England  aforesaid,  to  determine  to  live  together,  in  the 
fear  and  true  worship  of  Almighty  God,  christian  fear,  and  civil 
quietness,  each  with  the  other,  whereby  every  one  may  with 
more  safety,  pleasure,  and  profit,  enjoy  that,  whereunto  they 
shall  attain  with  great  pain  and  peril,  etc"  "  And  lastly,  because 
the  principal  effect,  wnich  we  can  desire,  or  expect  of  this  ac- 
tion, is  the  conversion  of,  and  reduction  of  the  people  in  those 
parts,  unto  the  true  worship  of  God  and  christian  religion,  in 
which  respect  we  would  be  bath  that  any  person  should  be  per- 
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mined  to  pass,  that  we  suspected  to  af!ect  the  superstition  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  it  is  our  wiH  and 
pleasure,  that  none  be  permitted  to  pass  in  any  voyage,  from 
time  to. time  to  be  made  into  the  said  country,  but  such 
as  shall  first  have  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy  ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, we  do,  by  these  presents,  give  full  power  and  authority  to 
the  president  of  the  said  council,  to  tender  and  exhibit  the  said 
oath  to  all  such  persons  as  shall  at  any  time,  be  sent  and  em- 
ployed in  the  said  voyage." 

In  1634,  Mr.  Doane  supplied  the  place  of  Dr.  Fuller  as  dea* 
con  of  the  church,  and,  coii^equently^  was  not  re-elected  to  the 
magistracy.  Previous  to  1636,  the  colony  was  a  voluntary  as- 
sociation, ruled  by  the  majority,  and  not  by  6xed  laws.  No 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  of  schools  or  of  the  clergy ; 
the  attachment  of  the  people,  then,  assured  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  without  the  coercion  of  the  law,  and  no  oaths  of  of- 
fice were  administered.  The  power  of  the  church  was,  in  ef- 
fect, superior  to  the  civil  power,  but  was  confined  to  the  inflic- 
tion of  censure  only.*  On  the  15th  of  November,  1636,  a 
body  of  laws  was  enacted,  and  a  declaration  of  rights  was  made. 
The  right  of  suffrage  was  confined  to  the  freemen.  The  qual- 
ifications required  to  constitute  a  freeman  were  :  *^  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  sober  and  peaceable  conversation,  orthodoxy  in  the 
fundamentals  of  religion,  and  a  rateable  estate  to  the  value  of 
twenty  pounds/'  WiUiam  Vassal,  Esq.  of  Scituate,  an  epis- 
copalian, and  some  others,  were  excluded  from  the  privilege. 
Five  offences  were  made  capital.  One  of  them  w^as  ^^  diaboli- 
cal conversation,  or  conversing  with  the  devil,  by  way  of  witch- 
craft, conjuration,  or  the  like."  On  this  statute,  however,  no 
convictions  were  ever  had,  and  no  punishment  inflicted.  Drunk- 
enness, and  like  misdemeanors,  were  punished  by  a  fine. 
"  To  the  independent  churches,  in  the  Plymouth  colony,"  says 
Mr.  Baylies,  "  we  majr  trace  the  original  notion  of  independent 
communities,  which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  towns,  and 
which,  after  having  passed  through  an  ecclesiastical  state,  as- 
sumed the  shape  of  political  corporations."  For  the  first  twen- 
ty years  of  its  existence,  the  Plymouth  colony  was  not  disturb- 
ed with  sectarian  disputes. 

About  the  years  1645 — 60,  the  people  began  to  manifest 
great  indifference  as  to  the  support  of  their  ministers.     Many 


*  Bftyliei*B  Memoir  of  the  Plymouth  colony.  Vol.  I.  p.  938. 
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doubted  the  benefit  of  stated  preachiDg,  and  chose  to  exercise 
their  own  spiritual  gifts.  So  wretched  was  the  support,  that 
some  of  the  ministers  left  the  colony,  among  whom  were  Messrs. 
Reyner  of  Plymouth,  Street  of  Taunton,  Leveredge  of  Sand- 
wich, Cbauncy  of  Scituate,  and  Bulkley  of  Marshfield.  The 
places  of  these  dbtinguished  men  were  not  supplied.  This 
deplorable  state  of  things  caused  a  remonstrance  Irorn  the  colo- 
ny of  Massachusetts,  through  the  commissioners  of  the  united 
colonies,  who  met  at  Plymouth,  in  September,  1656.  They 
requested  that  measures  might  be  taken  to  secure  a  learned  and 
orthodox  ministry,  that  thus  the  principles  of  anarchy  and  error 
might  be  prevented  from  taking  root.  The  commissioners  re- 
plied respectfully,  and  assented  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
monstrance. Consequently,  in  1657,  legal  proceedings  were 
instituted  against  the  Quakers.  Any  person,  who  brought  in 
a  Quaker  mto  the  colony,  was  ordered  to  take  him  away 
on  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings,  for  every  week  in  which  such  Qua- 
ker or  heretic  should  remain,  after  being  warned  to  depart. 
Subsequently,  the  court  enacted  that  no  Quaker  be  entertain- 
ed by  any  person,  or  persons  within  this  government  under  the 
penalty  of  five  pounds  for  every  such  default,  or  be  whipped. 
On  the  6th  of  October,  J657,  Humphrey  Norton,  a  Quaker,  was 
banished.  He  returned  the  next  year,  and  with  one  John 
Rouse,  was  apprehended.  They  used  very  abusive  language 
towards  the  governor,  and  were  required  to  take  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  king.  On  refusal  they  were  whipped,  and  im- 
prisoned. They  were,  however,  soon  liberated  and  departed 
firom  the  jurisdiction.  In  1658,  several  disfranchising  laws  were 
passed  againt  the  Quakers.  In  1659,  six  Quakers  were  or- 
dered to  depart  from  the  colony  on  pain  of  death.  These  laws, 
however,'  soon  gave  place  to  milder  ones,  though  the  public 
feeling  in  regard  to  schismatics,  and  the  enactments,  varied  at 
dififerent  times.  In  1655,  and  in  1657,  legislative  proceedings 
were  had  in  reference  to  the  support  of  ministers.  A  just  as- 
sessment was  ordered  upon  the  estates  of  the  inhabitants  for 
this  purpose.  In  1 657,  public  meetings  were  forbidden  "  to  be 
set  up  in  the  government"  only  such  as  the  court  shall  approve. 
Before  1670,  the  ministers  had  gathered  the  rates.  The  practice 
was  then  discontinued.  In  June,  1675,  it  was  enacted  that  a 
meeting-house  should  be  erected  in  every  town  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion, and  any  town  refusing  or  neglecting  to  do  so,  the  govern- 
or or  magistrates  were^  empowered  to  appoint  some  person  or 
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pecBoaa  to  build  it,  according  to  the  necessity  and  ability  of  the 
people,  the  charge  to  be  defrayed  by  the  inhabitants  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  towns.  In  1674,  inn-keepers  were  forbidden  to 
sell  liquor  on  the  Sabbath.  In  1650,  nine  persons,  belonging 
to  Reboboth,  who  had  embraced  the  principles  of  the  baptists, 
were  indicted  for  continuing  their  meetings  from  house  to  house 
on  the  Lord's  day,  contrary  to  the  order  of  court.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  punishment  was  inflicted.  In  1667,  the  town 
of  Swanzey  was  empowered  by  the  general  court  to  exclude 
from  the  plantation  all  erroneous  persons,  or  those  guilty  of  any 
damnable  heresies.  In  1677  and  1678,  new  provbions  were 
adopted  for  the  support  of  public  worship  and  the  building  of 
meeting-houses.  They  were  stronger  and  of  a  more  coercive 
character  than  any  preceding  resolutions.  In  1682,  the  peo- 
ple were  required  to  refrain  from  work  and  recreation  on  fast 
and  thanksgiving  days,  and  from  travelling  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
on  lecture  days.  Inn-keepers  were  to  clear  their  houses  of  all 
persons  ^'  able  to  go  to  meeting,  except  strangers." 

In  1691,  the  colony  was  united  to  the  Massachusetts*  The 
general  court  of  Plymouth  exercised  their  power  for  the  last 
time,  by  appointing  the  last  Wednesday  of  August  to  be  kept 
as  a  day  ot  solemn  fasting  and  humiliation.  Congregatbnal 
churches  had  been  gathered  in  all  the  towns  but  Dartmouth, 
Swanzey,  and  Freetown.  In  Scituate  were  two  congregation- 
al churches,  and  in  Swanzey  a  baptist  church. 

The  first  planters,  who  arrived  with  Endicot  at  Salem,  held 
some  communication  with  their  brethren  at  Plymouth,  and  ex<- 
pressed  their  opinion  fully,  that  the  church  in  Plymouth  should 
not  claim  any  jurisdiction  over  the  church  in  Salem;  and  that 
the  authority  of  ordination  should  not  exist  in  the  clergy,  but 
should  depend  upon  a  free  election  of  members  of  the  church, 
and  that  there  should  be  a  representation  of  this  power  preserv- 
ed continually.*  In  the  choice  of  an  elder  to  rule  in  the  church, 
care  was  taken  not  to  accept  of  a  civil  officerf .  In  the  advice 
of  the  EngUsh  Plymouth  company  to  Mr.  Endicot,  they  observe 

*  See  Vol.  I.  Mass  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. 

t  Mr.  Nowel,  the  ruling  elder  of  the  church  in  Boston,  was  ob- 
liged to  leave  this  office,  io  1632,  The  church  in  Plymouth  had 
great  influence  over  the  churches  in  Massachusetts,  and  it  was  their 
opinion  that  a  ''ruler in  the  church  ought  not  to  be  a  ruler  in  the 
State  at  the  same  time." 
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*^  To  th^  end  the  Sabbath  may  be  celebrated  in  a  rdigiobs  man* 
ner  we  appoint  that  all  that  inhabit  the  plantation,  l^th  for  the 
general  and  particular  employments,  may  surcease  their  labor 
every  Saturday  throughout  the  year  at  3  o'clock  P*  M.,  and 
that  they  spend  the  rest  of  that  day  in  catechising  and  prepare 
ing  for  die  Sabbath  as  the  ministers  shall  direct."*  They  also 
directed  that  no  idle  drone  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  colony, 
and  that  good  laws  be  made  tor  the  punishment  of  profane 
swearers.  Early  after  the  colony  was  founded,  Messrs  Samuel 
and  John  Brown,  members  of  the  church  of  England,  created 
considerable  excitement  by  their  opposition  to  the  government. 
The  ministers,  and  Mr.  Endicot,  endeavored  to  bring  them 
over  to  the  usages  of  the  puritans,  but  without  success.  They 
were  at  length  sent  off  to  England. 

The  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Johnson, 
,  and  others,  who  came  over  in  the  Arbella,  had  a  great  respect 
for  the  doctrines  of  the  English  church,  nor  did  they  make 

E articular  exceptions  to  their  manner  of  worship,  though  they 
ad  broken  away  from  episcopacy. 

In  1631,  at  the  second  General  Court,  an  order  was  passed, 
that  for  the  time  to  come,  none  should  be  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  were  church  members. 
The  tenure  of  church  membership  was  satisfactory  evidence  of 
regeneration.  This  continued  for  a  considerable  period  the 
lawofthecobny.f 

In  July,  1632,  the  congregation  at  Boston,  says  Winthrop, 
wrote  to  the  elders  of  the  churches  of  Plymouth,  Salem,  etc.  for 
their  advice  in  three  questions,  1.  Whether  one  person  might 
be  a  civil  magistrate  and  a  ruling  elder  at  the  same  time  i  8. 
If  not,  then  which  should  be  laid  down  ?  3.  Whether  there 
might  be  divers  pastors  in  the  same  church  i  The  first  was 
answered  in  the  negative.  The  other  two  doubtAilly.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  1633,  the  governor  and  council  met  at  Bos- 
ton, and  called  the  mbisters  and  elders  of  all  the  churches,  ^'  to 
consider  about  Mr.  Cotton  his  sitting  down."  It  was  agreed 
that  Boston  was  the  fittest  place  for  him ;  "  and  that  preaching 
a  lecture  he  should  have  some  maintenance  out  of  the  treasury. 
But  divers  of  the  council  upon  tlieir  second  thoughts  did  after 
refuse  this  contribution."    On  the  weU  known  case  of  Roger 

•  Felt's  Annals  of  Salem,  p.  92. 

\  Hutchiosonii  MaMschusatti,  V6K  I.  p.  98i 
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WilUams,  the  governor  and  council  often  met,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ministers  and  elders.  The  first  record  was  in  Decem- 
ber, 1633 ;  when  the  governor  wrote  to  Endicot,  to  let  him  know 
what  was  done,  adding  various  arguments  to  confute  the  errors 
of  Williams.  On  the  24th  of  the  foUowing  month,  the  council 
met  again.  In  September,  1634,  the  main  business  of  the 
court  which  met  at  Newton  respected  granting  permission  to  Mr. 
Hooker  and  his  company  to  remove  to  Hartford.  Not  being 
able  to  agree,  the  court  adjourned,  after  appointing  a  day  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  On  the  reassembling  of  the  court,  Mr  Cot- 
ton preached, ''  and  laid  down  the  nature  or  strength  of  the 
magistracy,  ministry,  and  people."  This  discourse  happily 
removed  the  difficulty.  In  tne  winter  of  1634,  all  the  ministers 
of  the  colony  except  Mr  Ward  of  Ipswich,  met  at  Boston,  be- 
ing requested  by  the  governor  and  assistants, ''  to  consider  what 
we  ought  to  do  in  case  a  general  governor  should  be  sent  out 
of  England,  and  whether  it  were  lawful  for  us  to  carry  the  cross 
in  our  banners."  At  a  court  in  1635,  Mr.  Williams  was  sum- 
moned to  appear,  and  came  accordingly.  The  first  of  the  charges 
kid  against  him  was  hb  opinion  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
punish  the  breach  of  the  first  table,  otherwise  than  in  such  cases 
as  did  disturb  the  civil  peace.  This,  with  his  other  opmions,  was 
adjudged  by  all  the  magistrates  and  ministers  present,  to  be 
erroneous.  It  was  contended  that  if  the  civil  magistrate  could 
not  intermeddle,  a  church  might  run  into  heresy,  apostasy,  or 
tyrrany«  In  January,  1635,  a  pinnace  was  sent  to  Salem,  with 
commission  to  Capt.  Underbill,  to  apprehend  Williams.  He 
had  happihr  escaped  three  days  before,  and  gone  towards  Prov- 
idence. In  1635,  there  was  a  meeting  of  various  ministers  and 
laymen,  on  civil  affiurs,  ^^  the  issue  of  which  was  to  convince 
governor  Winthrop,  that  he  had  acted  with  too  much  lenity  and 
remissness." 

In  the  Journal  of  Winthrop,  February,  1636,  we  find  that 
the  ministers  were  called  to  give  advice  about  the  authority  of 
the  court  in  church  matters.  They  came  to  the  following  con- 
clusions. 1.  That  no  member  of  the  court  ought  to  be  publicly 
questbned  by  a  church  for  any  speech  in  the  court,  without  the 
license  of  the  court.  The  reason  was  because  the  court  may 
have  sufficient  reason  that  may  excuse  the  sin,  which  yet  may 
not  be  fit  to  acquaint  the  church  with,  being  a  secret  of  state. 
2.  In  all  such  heresies  or  errors  of  any  church  members  as  are 
manifest  and  dangerous  to  the  State,  the  court  may  proceed 
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without  tarrying  for  the  charch ;  but  if  the  opinions  be  doubtful, 
diey  are  first  to  refer  them  to  the  church.  In  1638,  a  law  was 
passed  respecting  those  who  should  continue  excommunicated 
six  months.  In  May,  1639,  Winthrop  has  the  foUowing  record, 
'*  Mr.  Cotton,  preacUng  out  of  8  of  ^  Kings,  8,  taught,  that, 
when  magistrates  are  forced  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
ministers,  then  the  churches  are  in  a  declining  condition.  Then 
he  showed  that  the  ministers'  maintenance  should  be  by  voluntary 
contribution,  not  by  lands,  or  revenues,  or  tithes,  etc.,  for  these 
have  always  been  accompanied  with  pride,  contention,  sloth, 
etc.''  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Ward  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  frame  a  body  of  laws. 

At  the  court  of  assistants,  in  1640,  one  Hugh  Bewett  was 
banished  for  holding  publicly  that  he  was  free  from  original  sin, 
and  from  actual  abo,  for  half  a  year  before,  and  that  all  true 
Christians  are  enabled  to  live  without  committing  actual  sin ;  he 
was  adjudged  by  a  jury  to  be  '*  guilty  of  heresy,  and  his  per- 
son and  errors  dangerous  for  infection  of  others."  His  sen- 
tence was  banishment  on  pain  of  death.  He  went  to  Rhode 
Island.  In  1640,  a  meeting-house  was  erected  by  the  church 
in  Boston  for  XIOOO,  <' which  was  raised  out  of  weekly 
voluntary  contribution  without  any  noise  or  complaint,  when 
in  some  other  churches  which  did  it  by  way  of  rates,  there  was 
much  difficulty  and  compulsion  by  levies,  to  raise  a  far  less 
sum."  In  the  same  year,  one  Briscoe  of  Watertown,  being 
grieved  that  the  minister's  maintenance  was  raised  by  taxation, 
and  with  some  others,  who  were  non-communicants,  being  tax- 
ed, wrote  a  book  againstthe  practice.  He  and  two  others  were 
called  before  the  court  and  reprimanded.  Briscoe  was  fined 
£10  and  one  of  the  publishers  40  shillings. 

In  1643,  the  first  charter  of  the  colony  was  granted.  It 
contains  the  following  sentence  :  ^^  whereby  our  said  people  in- 
habiting there  may  be  so  religiously,  peaceably  and  civiUy  gov- 
erned, as  their  good  life  and  orderly  conversation  may  win  and 
invite  the  natives  of  that  country  to  the  knowledge  and  obedi- 
ence of  the  only  true  God  ana  Saviour  of  mankind,  and  the 
christian  faith,  which  in  our  royal  intention,  and  in  the  adventu- 
rers'yrf6  profession  is  the  principal  end  of  this  plantation,  etc."* 
In  1643,  tlie  court  ^*  finding  that  Grorton  and  his  company  did 
harm  in  the  towns  where  they  were  confined,  and  not  kix>wing 

*  HutchiBson  Collectioo  of  Papers,  ed.  1769,  p,  19. 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  47 
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i^t  to  do  with  Ukbi,  at  length  i^reed  to  ael  tkem  at  Vbextjf 
and  gave  them  fourteen  dajs  to  defwrt  out  of  our  juriadictioa 
m  all  parts,  aad  so  laore  to  eome  into  k  upon  pain  of  dealh. 
This  censure  waa  diougbt  too  light  and  favorable^  but  we  knew 
Qot  how  in  justice  we  could  inflict  any  punishment  upon,  them, 
the  sentence  of  the  court  being  already  passed,  he." 

''  Anabaplistry,"  says  Hutchinson,  ^'  increased  and  spread  in 
the  eountry ,  which  occasioned  the  magistrates  at  the  last  courts  to 
draw  an  order  for  banishing  such  as  continued  obstinate  after 
due  conviction.  This  was  sent  to  the  elders,  who  approved  it^ 
with  some  mitigation,  and  being  voted,  and  sent  to  the  depudea, 
it  was  afterwards  published."  About  the  same  time,  one 
Painter  of  Hingbam  was  ordered  to  be  whipped,  not  for  hii 
cfiniotij  but  for  reproaching  the  Lord's  ordinance  of  baptism, 
and  for  his  bold  and  evil  behavior  both  at  home  and  at  the 
court."  On  occasion  of  difierences  between  the  magistratcus, 
Winthfop  says,  ^'  some  of  the  elders  had  done  no  good  offices  in 
this  matter,  through  their  misapprehensions  both  of  the  inten- 
tMNos  of  the  magistrates,  and  also  of  the  matters  themselves,  be- 
ing affiiirs  of  state,  which  did  not  belong  to  their  calling." 

In  1646,  a  petition  was  delivered  to  the  court,  signed  by  Rob- 
ert Child,  Thomas  Fowle,  Samuel  Maverick,  Thomas  Burton, 
John  Smith,  David  Yale  and  John  Dand,  '^  in  the  name  of 
themselves  and  many  others  in  the  country,  praying  that  dvil 
liberty  and  freedom  might  be  granted  to  all  truly  English ;  and 
that  the  members  of  the  churches  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
might  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  New  England  church- 
es;  or  if  these  civil  and  religious  liberties  were  refused,  that 
they  might  be  freed  from  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  impresses  made  upon  their  children  and  servants  into 
the  war;  and  if  th^  failed  of  redress  here,  they  should  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  making  application  to  England  to  the  hon- 
orable houses  of  parliament,  who,  they  hoped,  would  take  their 
sad  case  into  consideration,  provide  able  ministers  for  them. 
New  England  having  none  such  to  spare,  or  else  transport 
diom  lo  some  other  place,  their  estates  being  wasted,  where 
they  might  live  as  Christians,  &ic."  These  petitioners  were  not 
able  to  obtain  any  redress,  and  were  treated  with  severity,  both 
IB  the  pulpits  and  by  the  general  court.  Child  was  fined  £50, 
Smith  J&40,  Maverick  £10,  and  the  others  £30  each.  In  the 
Declaration  of  the  general  court,  appertaining  to  this  afiair, 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  colony  are  stated  and  compared  with 
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the  Magna  Chant  of  England,  It  is  there  said  "  that  all  peN 
eons  orthodox  in  jadgment,  and  not  scandalous  in  life^  may 
gather  into  a  church  estate  according  to  the  rules  of  the  gospd 
of  Jesus  Christ.  Such  may  choose  and  ordain  their  own  of- 
ficers, and  exercise  all  the  ordmaoces  of  Christ,  without  any 
injunction  in  doctrine,  worship,  or  disctplme.  in  all  erimintl 
oflences,  where  the  law  hath  prescribed  no  certain  penalty, 
the  Judges  have  power  to  inflict  penalties  according  to  the  nri^ 
of  God's  word.  Treason,  murder,  witchcraft,  sodomy,  and 
other  notorious  crimes  are  punished  with  death.  No  custom 
or  prescription  shall  ever  prevail  to  maintain  any  thing  morally 
amiiiL  Civil  authority  may  deal  with  any  church^^member  or 
officer  in  a  way  of  civil  justice.''*  A  law,  which  Child  and  the 
remonstrants  accounted  very  severe  was  the  following.  ^*  Any 
two  assistants  may  fine,  or  imprison  such  persons  mhabiting 
here,  as  shall  usually  abs«it  themselves  from  church-meetings 
on  the  Lord's  day,  so  as  the  fine  exceed  not  five  shilUngs  for 
one  ofence*" 

In  1648,  the  Cambridge  platform  was  adopted  bv  a  synod 
of  ministers  and  elders,  who  met  at  Cambridge.  The  general 
court  accepted  and  approved  it.  The  following  paragraph 
firom  the  seventeenth  chapter  bears  on  the  question  m  discus- 
sion. "  The  power  and  authority  of  magistrates  is  not  for  the 
restraining  of  churches,  or  any  other  good  works,  but  for  help 
mg  and  furthering  thereof ;  and  therefore  the  consent  and  coun- 
tenance of  magistrates,  when  it  may  be  had,  is  not  to  be  slight- 
ed or  lighdy  esteemed.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  magistrates  to 
compel  their  subjects  to  become  church  members  and  to  par* 
take  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  As  it  is  unlawful  for  phurch  of« 
ficers  to  meddle  with  the  sword  of  the  magisuate,  so  is  it  un* 
lawful  for  the  magistrate  to  meddle  with  the  work,  proper  to 
church  (^cers.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  take  care  of 
matters  of  religion  and  to  improve  bis  civil  authority  for  the  ob- 
serving of  the  duties  commanded  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  tb^ 
second  table.  The  end  of  the  magistrate's  office  is  not  only  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  of  die  subject  in  matters  of  righteous^ 
ness  and  honesty,  but  also  in  matters  of  godliness^  The  ob- 
jects of  the  power  of  the  magistrate  are  not  thin^  merely  ifr^ 
ward,  and  so  not  subject  to  Us  cognizance  and  view,  as  unbe* 
lief,  hardness  of  heart  and  erroneous  opinions  not  vented,  but 

•  Hutchinson  Papers,  pp.  901, 305, 907. 
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only  such  thbgs  as  are  acted  by  the  outward  man ;  and  this 
not  about  mere  inventions  and  devices  of  men,  but  about  sucb 
acts  as  are  commanded  and  forbidden  in  the. word.  Idolatry, 
blasphemy,  heresy,  venting  corrupt  and  pernicious  opinions 
that  destroy  the  foundation,  open  contempt  of  the  word  preach- 
ed, profanation  of  the  Lord's  day,  disturbing  the  peaceable  ad- 
ministration and  exercise  of  the  worship  and  holy  thbgs  of 
God,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  restramed  and  punished  by  the  civ- 
il authority."* 

In  the  year  1651,  the  church  at  Maiden  made  choice  of  one 
to  be  their  minister,  without  consulting  the  neighboring  church- 
es. The  general  court  at  their  next  session,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  fined  all  who  were  actors  in  this  business.  In  conse- 
quence of  which  the  people  of  Maiden  rescmded  their  act,  hum- 
bled themselves  before  the  public,  and  had  their  fine  remitted. 
It  was  soon  after  ordered  by  the  general  court,  that  no  minis- 
ter should  be  called  into  office  in  any  of  the  churches  within 
their  jurisdiction,  without  the  approbation  and  aUavmnce  of  some 
of  the  magistrates,  as  well  as  some  of  the  neighboring  church- 
es. In  1653,  the  church  at  North  Boston  chose  a  Mr.  Powel,  a 
man  of  sense,  but  without  a  learned  education  to  be  their  pastor. 
The  civil  authority  forbade  the  connection,  lest  occasion  should 
be  given  to  introduce  such  more  generally.  The  people  sub- 
mitted, and  chose  him  to  be  their  ruling  elder. 

About  this  time,  the  coknists  took  into  consideration  the 
method  in  which  the  ministry  ought  to  be  maintained.  It  was 
concluded  to  leave  it  to  the  power  of  the  county  court,  through- 
out the  whole  jurisdiction,  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
maintenance  oi  the  ministry  in  the  respective  towns  of  the  ccJo- 
ny,  and  to  rectify  the  defect  upon  any  complaint  for  want  of 
means,  for  a  comfortable  subsistence. 

In  1657,  the  court  of  Massachusetts  advised  to  a  general 
council  to  consider  the  opinicxi  which  began  to  prevail,  that  all 
baptized  persons,  not  scandalous  in  life  and  formally  excommu- 
nicated, ought  to  be  considered  members  of  the  church,  in  all 
respects,  except  the  right  of  partaking  of  the  Lord's  supper. 
Delegates  from  Massachusetts  with  four  firom  Connecticut,  met 
in  Boston  in  June,  1657.  The  result  was  that  all  baptized 
persons  ought  to  be  considered  members  of  the  church.  This 
opinion,  meeting  with  great  oppositicm,  another  synod  wa&aa- 

•  Mftgnalia,  Vol.  11.  p.  202. 
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sembled  by  advice  of  the  general  court  in  September,  1662, 
mainly  to  deliberate  upon  the  question,  Who  are  the  subjects  of 
baptism  ?  The  result  was  substantially  the  same  with  that  given 
by  the  council  in  1657.  The  authors  of  this  excitement,  which 
spread  all  over  New  England,  were  desirous  not  so  much  of 
the  spiritual  privileges  of  the  church,  as  far  the  cinil  honors 
and  rights  connected  with  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  number  of  dissatisfied  persons  increas* 
ing,  representations  of  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  laws  of  Mas- 
sachusetts were  made  in  England,  and  the  attention  of  the  pa- 
rent government  was  drawn  to  the  subject.  In  a  letter  of 
Charles  II.  to  the  Massachusetts  government,  dated  June  28, 
1662,  is  the  following :  ^'  Since  the  principle  and  foundation  of 
the  charter  was  and  is  the  freedom  of  liberty  of  conscience,  we 
do  hereby  charge  and  require  you  that  that  freedom  and  lib- 
ertj  be  duly  admitted  and  allowed,  so  that  they  that  desire  to 
use  the  book  of  common  prayer  and  perform  their  devotion  in 
that  manner  that  is  established  here  be  not  denied  the  exercise 
thereof,  or  undergo  any  prejudice  or  disadvantage  thereby  ;  they 
using  their  liberty  peaceably  without  disturbance  of  others ;  we 
assuring  ourselves,  and  obliging  and  commanding  all  persons 
concerned  that,  in  the  election  of  governor  or  assistants,  there 
be  only  consideration  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  per- 
sons to  be  chosen,  and  not  of  any  faction  with  reference  to  their 
opinion  or  profession,  and  that  all  the  free-holders  of  competent 
estates,  not  vicious  in  conversations,  orthodox  in  religion,  though 
of  different  persuasions  concerning  church  government,  may 
have  their  vote  in  the  election  of  all  officers  civil  or  military." 
These  requisitions  were  not  complied  with.  In  three  or  four 
years,  commissioners  were  sent  over  by  the  kbg  to  hear  and 
determine  respecting  various  matters  in  all  the  colonies.  In 
their  report  in  1667,  they  say;  '^  The  colonists  will  not  admit 
any  who  is  not  a  member  of  their  church  to  communion,  nor 
their  children  to  baptism.  Those  whom  they  will  not  admit 
to  the  communion,  they  compel  to  come  to  their  sermons,  by 
fining  them  five  shillings  for  eveiy  neglect.  They  yetpray  con- 
stanUy  for  their  persecuted  brethren  in  England.  Their  way 
of  government  is  commonwealth-like ;  their  way  of  worship  is 
rude  and  called  congregational,  etc.''  In  1679,  Charles  wrote 
as  follows :  ^^  We  i^all  henceforth  expect  a  suitable  obedience 
m  reject  of  freedom  and  liberty  of  c<Hi8cience,  so  that  those 
who  desire  to  serve  God,  b  the  way  of  the  church  of  England, 
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be  not  thereby  made  obnoxious  or  discoantenanced  from  their 
sharing  in  the  government,  much  less  that  they  or  any  other  of 
our  good  subjects,  (not  being  papists)  who  do  not  agree  in  the 
congregational  way,  be  by  law  subjected  to  fines  and  forfeitures, 
or  other  incapacities  for  the  same ;  nor  do  we  think  it  fit  that 
any  other  distinction  be  observed  in  the  making  of  freemen,  than 
that  they  be  men  of  competent  estates,  rateable  at  ten  shillings 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  place." 

In  a  letter  of  Edward  Randolph  to  the  bishop  of  London, 
dated  at  Boston,  May  29th,  1682,  it  is  said,  '<  We  have  in  Bos- 
ton one  Mr.  Willard,  a  minister,  brother  to  major  Dudley ;  he  is  a 
moderate  man  and  baptizeth  those  who  are  refused  by  the  odier 
churches,  for  which  he  is  rated.  I  have  disposed  of  your  excel- 
lent books  to  advantage,  and  with  my  wife  are  cried  out  upon  as 
disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  churches.''  Again  in  1686,  *<  The 
frame  of  this  government,  only,  is  changed,  for  our  independent 
ministers  flourish,  and  expect  to  be  advised  with  in  public  afiairs." 
To  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  same  year,  **  Since  my 
arrival  with  Mr.  Ratclifie,  a  sober  man,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  they  took  the  least  notice  of  him  or  his  business.  At 
last,  though  strongly  opposed,  1  got  a  little  room  in  their  town- 
house,  but  found  it  so  strait,  that  we  are  forced  now  to  make 
use  of  the  exchange ;  where  to  humor  the  people,  our  minister 

E reaches  twice  a  day,  and  baptizes  M  who  come  to  him.  We 
ave  prayers  every  Wednesday  and  Friday  morning  on  their 
exchange.  fVe  have  often  moved  fi>r  an  honorabk  maintenance 
for  our  minister;  but  they  teU  us  that  those  that  hire  him  must 
maintain  himj  as  they  maintain  their  own  ministers  by  contri^ 
bwtion"  Again  to  the  bishop  of  London :  **  Since  we  are  here 
immediately  under  your  lordship's  care,  I  with  more  freedom 

Kress  for  able  and  sober  ministers,  and  we  will  contribute  large- 
/  to  their  maintenance  ;  but  one  thing  will  mainly  help,  wbini 
no  marriages  hereafter  shall  be  allowed  lawful  but  such  as  are 
made  by  the  ministers  of  the  church  of  England."* 

*  In  Humphrey's  account  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the  Pro- 
pagation of  the  Gospel,  London,  1730,  we  find  the  following :  **  About 
the  year  1679,  Dr.  Compton,  the  bishop  of  London,  upon  an  applica- 
tion to  biin  from  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  petitioning  that 
a  church  should  be  allowed  in  that  town,  for  the  exercise  of  religion 
according  to  the  church  of  Etigland,  made  a  representation  of  this 
matter  to  his  majesty  Charles  II,  and  a  church  was  allowed  to  be 
erected.    This  affair  was  prsseotly  attended  with  greater  eeosequen* 
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la  1685,  the  charier  of  the  colony  was  abrogated.  In 
1686,  Col.  Joseph  Dudley  was  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the 
^▼emment  under  the  title  of  president.  In  December,  Sir  Ed- 
mund Andros  arrived  as  governor,  and  the  most  arbitrary  pro* 
ceedings  were  commenced.  In  the  charter  granted  by 
William  and  Mary  in  1691,  religious  liberty  was  secured  thus, 
<<  we  do  grant,  establish,  and  ordain,  that  forever  hereafter  there 
shall  be  a  liberty  of  conscience  allowed  in  the  worship  of  God 
to  all  christians  (except  papists)  inhabiting  or  which  shall  in- 
habit said  territory."  The  promotion  of  good  order,  the  free 
profession  of  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  were 
mentioned  as  the  great  objects  to  be  pursued.  In  1692,  an  act 
passed  the  court  requiring  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  town  shall 
take  care  to  be  constantly  provided  with  an  able,  learned,  and 
orthodox  ministry.  In  cases  of  neglect,  the  quarter  sessions  of 
eadi  county  are  to  provide  support  for  a  minister  by  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  inhabitants.  The  churches  were  also  empower- 
ed to  exercise  and  enjoy  all  their  privileges  and  freedom  res- 
pecting divine  worship,  church  order,  and  discipline*  In  1693, 
it  was  further  enacted  *^  that  each  respective  gathered  church 
in  any  town  or  place  within  this  province,  that  at  any  time  shall 
be  in  want  of  a  minister,  such  church  shall  have  power,  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  given  in  tlie  word  of  God,  to  choose  their 
own  minister ;  and  the  major  part  of  such  inhabitants  as  do 
there  usually  attend  on  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  are  by 
law  duly  qualified  for  voting  in  town  afiairs,  concurring  with 
the  church's  act,  the  person  thus  elected  and  approved,  accep- 
ting thereof,  and  settling  with  them,  shall  be  the  minister  to- 
wards whose  settlement  and  maintenance  all  the  inhabitants  and 
rateable  polls  lying  within  said  town,  or  part  of  a  town,  or 
place  limited  by  law  for  upholding  the  public  worship  of  God, 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  in  proportion."  In  a  place  where  no 
church  b  gathered,  the  major  part  of  the  inhabiunts  were  to  act 
with  the  advice  of  three  neighboring  ministers.    In  1695,  it  was 


ces.  This,  and  the  questioning  of  the  charter  of  the  country,  which 
happened  about  that  time,  together  with  some  other  matters  relating 
CO  the  colony,  occasioned  the  relij^ious  state  of  those  countries  to  be 
more  siriciiy  considered,"  pp.  7,  8.  The  result  was  the  establishment 
of  tjie  society  above  alluded  to,  chartered  by  William  and  Maiy. 
King's  Chapel  in  School-street,  was  builL*  In  1722,  a  second  episco- 
pal  meeting-bouse  was  built,  in  the  north  part  of  the  town. 
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provided  that  in  cases  where  a  major  part  of  the  town  do  not 
accord  with  the  church  in  the  election  of  a  minister,  the  church 
shall  call  a  council  of  the  elders  and  messengers  of  three  or 
five  neighboring  churches.  If  this  council,  after  hearing  the 
case,  shall  approve  the  choice  of  the  church,  then  the  minister 
chosen  shall  be  the  minister  of  the  place,  notwithstanding  the 
dissent  of  the  town ;  if  the  council  disapprove,  the  church  shall 
proceed  to  another  election.  It  was  also  provided  that  no  per- 
son, b  J  reason  of  voting  in  the  church,  shall  be  precluded  m>m 
voting  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

In  1697,  an  act  was  passed  against  atheism  and  blasphemy. 
The  penalties  are  imprisonment  for  six  months,  sitting  in  the 
pillory,  whipping,  etc.  In  1702,  ^<  the  Quakers  a&d  other  irre- 
ligious persons"  having  evaded  or  made  opposition  to  the  law 
respecting  public  worship,  it  was  provided  that  the  county  court 
shall  proceed  to  assess  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ministry  upon  delinquent  selectmen  or  towns.  In  1718,  an 
act  was  passed,  empowering  assessors  to  assess  and  raise  money 
for  building  meeting-houses,  and  defraying  other  necessary 
charges  for  the  support  of  public  worship. 

Since  the  granting  of  the  new  charter,  no  synod  had  been 
convened,  though  a  convention  of  ministers  had  been  annually 
held  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  council  In  1725,  a  pe- 
tition was  made  to  the  court  for  the  calling  of  another  synod. 
It  was  referred  to  the  next  session,  when  the  request  was  grant- 
ed. The  episcopal  clergy  opposed  the  measure,  and  applied 
to  the  bishop  of  London  to  put  a  stop  to  it ;  the  king  being 
abroad,  an  order  was  sent  over  from  the  lords  justices  to  stay 
all  proceedings,  and  the  lieutenant  governor  was  censured  for 
giving  his  consent.  No  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  after- 
wards. 

In  1742,  in  consequence  of  some  complaints  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  of  England,  that  they  were  unreasonably 
taxed  for  the  support  of  divine  worship  in  the  manner  establish- 
ed by  the  laws  of  the  province,  while  they  and  their  families 
constantly  attend  divine  worship  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
church  of  England,  it  was  enacted,  that  the  town  treasurer  shall 
pay  over  to  the  episcopal  minister  in  the  town  or  place  where 
the  members  of  the  church  of  England  attend  worship  all  mon- 
ies assessed  on  such  persons  for  this  purpose  ;  the  church  war- 
dens having  first  certified  the  treasurer  that  the  persons  in  ques- 
tion are  members  of  the  church  of  England,  or  frequent  atten- 
dants upon  her  services. 
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In  1751,  it  was  enacted  that  the  salaries  of  ministers  of  new 
plantations  should  be  assessed  by  the  court  of  general  sessions  ; 
and  delinquent  assessors  to  be  cpnvented  before  the  court  and 
fined  forty  shillings.  In'  1760,  it  was  enadted  that  towns  shall 
not  be  assessed  for  the  support  of  an  illiterate  ministry.  Proper 
qualifications  are  defined  to  be  education  at  some  public  univer* 
sity,  college,  or  academy,  a  degree  from  some  such  institution, 
or  a  proper  testimonial  from  a  majority  of  the  settled  ministers 
in  the  county. 

In  1780,  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  adopted,  with 
the  following  provisions  in  the  bill  of  rights,  relating  to  the  sub- 
ject in  question.  "  It  is  the  right  as  well  as  the  duty,  of  all 
men  in  society,  publicly,  and  at  stated  times,  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  great  Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  uni* 
Terse.  And  no  subject  shall  jbc  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained, 
in  his  person,  Uberty,  or  estate,  for  worshipping  God,  in  the 
manner  and  seasons,  most  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience ;  or  for  his  religious  profession  or  sentiments,  pro* 
vided  he  doth  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct  others 
in  their  religious  worship.  As  the  happioess  of  a  people,  and 
the  good  order  and  preservation  of  civil  government  essentially 
depend  upon  piety,  religion  and  morality,  and  as  these  cannot 
be  generally  diffused  through  a  community  but  by  the  institu- 
tions of  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  of  public  institutions 
b  piety,  religion,  and  morali^  3  ^Therefore  to  promote  their 
happiness,  and  to  secure  the  good  order  and  preservation  of 
their  government,  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  have  a 
right  to  invest  their  legislature  with  power  to  authorize  and  re* 
quire,  and  the  legislature  shall,  from  time  to  time,  authorize 
and  require  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and  other 
bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  to  make  suitable  provision, 
at  their  own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  protestant 
teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  in  all  cases,  where 
such  provision  shall  not  be  made  voluntarily.  All  the  people  of 
the  commonwealth  have  also  a  right  to,  and  do  invest  their 
legislature  with  authority,  to  enjoin  upon  all  the  subjects,  an  at* 
tendance  upon  the  instrucdons  of  the  public  teachers,  as  afore- 
said, at  stated  times  and  seasons,  if  there  be  any  on  whose  m* 
structions  they  can  conscientiously  and  conveniently  attend.-— 
Provided,  notwithsUndmgt  that  the  several  towns,  parishes, 
precincts,  and  the  other  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies, 
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shall,  at  all  times,  have  the  exclusive  right  of  electing  their  pub- 
lic teachers,  and  of  contracttog  with  them,  for  their  support, 
and  mainteDance.  All  monies,  paid  by  the  subject,  to  the  sup* 
port  of  public  worship,  and  of  the  public  teachers  aforesaid, 
shall,  if  he  require  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  support  of 
the  public  teacher  or  teachers,  of  his  own  religious  sect  or  de- 
nomination, provided  there  be  any,  on  whose  instructions  be  at- 
tends  ;  otherwise,  it  may  be  paid  towards  the  support  of  the 
teacher,  or  teachers,  of  the  parish,  or  precinct,  in  which  the 
said  monies  are  raised.  And  every  denomination  of  christians, 
demeaning  themselves  peaceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the 
commonwealth,  shall  be  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
law ;  and  no  subordination  of.  any  sect  or  denomination  to  an* 
other  shall  ever  be  established  by  law."  Accordmg  to  the  Con* 
stitution,  any  person,  chosen  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
counsellor,  senator,  or  representative,  and  accepting  the  trust, 
before  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  duties  of  his  office,  was  requi* 
red  to  subscribe  the  following  declaration,  ^^  I,  A.  B.  do  declare, 
that  I  believe  the  christian  religion,  and  have  a  firm  persuanon 
of  its  truth."    This  is  now  abolished. 

From  1780  to  1811,  parishes  were  territorial  corporations, 
and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory,  except  Quakers,  were  cl 
course,  unless  exempted  by  a  special  act  of  the  legislature, 
members  of  the  parish  in  whose  bounds  they  dwelt.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  option  with  the  other  parisluoners  whether  a 
new  inhabitant  should  become  a  member  of  their  society.  The 
law  gave  him  a  right  to  the  privileges  of  a  parishioner,  and  also 
imposed  on  him  corresponding  legal  duties  and  liabilities.  By 
a  law  passed  in  181 1,  any  person  becoming  a  member  of  a  re> 
ligious  society,  whether  corporate  orunincorporate,is  to  have  hie 
membership  certified  by  a  committee  of  such  society— i.  e.  the 
new  society  which  he  joins,  and  the  certificate  is  to  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  town,  where  he,  the  seceding  parisluoner  dwells, 
and  such  person  is  exempt  forever  from  taxation  in  all  other  so- 
cieties  whatsoever.  By  a  statute,  enacted  m  1824,  any  person 
may  separate  from  one  society  and  job  another  by  finng  with 
the  clerk  of  the  society  left,  a  certificate  of  the  fact  under  the 
hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  society  which  he  chooses  to  join*  By 
these  laws,  parishes  were  no  longer  regulated  as  territCNnal  or 
corporate  bodies ;  nor  religious  worship  of  any  sort,  a  conditioa 
of  the  enjoyment  of  parochial  powers  and  duties. 

Instead  of  the  third  article  ofthe  bill  of  rights  just  quoted,  the 
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fidkywing  has  been  substituted,  entitled  the  "  Eleventh  Article 
of  Amendment."  It  was  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
monwealthon  the  second  Monday  of  November,  1833,  and  by 
their  vote,  estaUished  as  a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

**  As  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  instructions  m  piety,  re* 
ligion,  and  morality,  promote  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  a 
people,  and  the  security  of  a  republican  government ;  therefore 
the  several  religious  societies  of  this  commonwealtby  whether 
corporate  or  unincorporate,  at  any  meeting  legally  warned  and 
holden  for  that  purpose,  shall  ever  have  the  right  to  elect  their 
pastors  or  religious  teachers,  to  contract  with  them  for  their 
support,  to  raise  money  for  erecting  and  repairing  houses  for 
public  worship,  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  instruction,  and 
lor  the  payment  of  necessary  expenses ;  and  all  persons  be- 
longmg  to  any  religious  socie^  shall  be  taken,  and  held  to  be 
members,  until  thqr  shall  file  with  the  clerk  of  such  society  a 
written  notice  declaring  the  dissolution  of  their  membership, 
and  thenceforth  shall  not  be  liable  for  any  grant  or  contract 
which  may  be  thereafter  made  or  entered  into  by  such  society : 
and  all  religious  sects  and  denominations  demeaning  themselves 
peaceably,  and  as  good  citizens  of  the  commonwealth,  shall  be 
equally  under  the  protection  of  the  law ;  and  no  subordination 
of  any  one  sect  or  denomination  to  another,  shall  ever  be  estab- 
lished by  law." 

On  the  first  of  April,  1834,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legis- 
lature relating  to  parishes  and  religious  freedom.  The  first 
section  is  as  follows :  '*  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives,  in  general  court  assembled,  and  by  the 
authority  of  the  same,  that  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  im- 
munities of  the  several  parishes  and  religious  societies  within 
this  commonwealth,  whether  corporate  or  unincorporate,  are 
hereby  confirmed  unto  them,  except  so  far  as  the  same  may  be; 
limited  or  modified  by  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  the  eleventh 
article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution.  And  the  re- 
spective churches  connected  and  associated  in  public  worship 
with  such  parishes  and  religious  societies,  shall  at  all  times  have, 
use,  exercise  and  enjoy,  all  their  accustomed  privileges,  and 
liberties,  respecting  divine  worship,  church  order  and  discipline, 
and  shall  be  encouraged  in  the  peaceable  and  regular  enjoy- 
ment and  practfee  thereof.'' 

The  second  section  enacts  the  substance  of  the  eleventh  ar- 
tide  of  amendment.    The  third  sectkm  we  quote :  *'  Be  it  fiir- 
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ther  enacted^  that  the  several  parishes  and  religious  societies, 
at  aoy  legal  meeting  for  that  purpose,  duly  notified  and  warned, 
may  make,  ordain,  and  establish  by-laws,  prescribing  the  man- 
ner in  which  persons  may  become  members  thereof;  and  such 
other  by-laws  as  they  may  deem  expedient :  proirided,  that 
such  by-laws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  commonwealth :  and  provided,  also,  that  any  person,  who 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of 
any  territorial  parish,  and  not  a  member  thereof,  but  who  may 
formerly  have  been  a  member  of  the  same,  shall  at  any  time 
within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  have  a  right  to 
re-unite  himself  to  such  parish,  by  leaving  with  the  clerk  there- 
of a  written  notice  of  his  intentions  so  to  do.  And  any  inhab- 
itant of  such  territorial  parish,  upon  arriving  at  full  age,  shall 
have  a  right  to  become  a  member  of  the  same,  by  filing  notice 
of  his  intentions  as  aforesaid,  within  six  months  from  the  time 
such  inhabitant  shall  arrive  at  full  age.  And  no  person  shall 
have  a  right  to  vote  in  the  affiiirs  of  any  territorial  parish,  un- 
til he  shall  have  been  a  member  thereof  for  the  term  of  six 
months." 

The  fourth  section  points  out  the  mariner  in  which  taxes  may 
be  assessed.  The  fifth  and  seventh  sections  authorize  unincor- 
porated religious  societies  to  exercise  the  same  rights  and  en- 
joy the  same  privileges  as  those  which  are  incorporated.  The 
sixth  section  points  out  the  method  in  which  a  religious  society 
may  be  organized.  The  eighth  section  prescribes  the  duty  of 
assessors ;  and  the  ninth  repeals  the  sixth  section  of  the  act  of 
1792,  the  acts  of  1800,  of  1811,  and  of  1824,  pertaining  to 
this  subject;  also  all  laws  providing  for  the  settlement  of  minis- 
ters, and  the  support  of  the  public  worship  of  God,  made  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

Before  closing  our  historical  notices  of  this  deeply  interesting 
subject,  we  must  briefly  advert  to  some  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  of  a  most  important 
character. 

In  1811,  a  parish  in  Sandwich  voted  to  dismiss  their  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  Jonathan  Burr,  a  great  majority  of  the  church 
nonconcurring.  These,  together  with  the  minister,  and  a  mi- 
nority of  the  parish  formed  themselves  into  a  new  society,  were 
incorporated  as  a  poll  parish,  and  the  members  of  the  church 
claimed  to  be  the  first  church  in  Sandwich,  and  an  action  was 
defended  at  their  instance  and  request.    The  cause  was  decid- 
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•d  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffi,  on  the  ground  that  the  church  (the 
small  minority  remaining  with  the  original  parish,)  was  the  law* 
ful  successor  of  the  church,  to  which  certain  property  had  been 
devised*  It  had  before  been  decided  by  the  Court  that  the 
dismission  of  Mr  Burr  was  regular  and  lawful,  notwithstanding 
more  than  three  fourths  of  the  church  members  adhered  to  him, 
and  continued  in  another  place,  to  attend  on  bis  ministry.* 

Another  case  of  a  very  interesting  character  occurred  in  Ded- 
ham  in  1819  and  in  18S0.  On  the  dismission  of  the  Rev.  Josh- 
ua Bates  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  6rst  church  in  that 
town,  the  Rev.  Alvan  Lamson  was  elected  by  the  parish  to  be 
his  successor,  a  majority  of  the  church  refusing  to  concur.  Af- 
ter his  ordination,  the  church  no  longer  associated  in  worship 
with  the  majority,  of  the  parish  in  the  house  where  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  assemble,  but  erected  another^  house,  and 
settled  a  pastor.  The  church  were  possessed  of  proper^,  the 
bcome  of  which  had  been  for  sometime  nearly  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  a  pastor.  This  property  had  been  under  the  control 
of  the  deacons  according  to  the  law  of  the  state,  and  the  title 
of  the  church  to  the  property  was  supposed  to  be  as  safe,  as 
the  title  of  any  corporate  body  whatever  to  their  property.  But 
a  few  members  of  the  church,  who  continued  to  worship  with 
the  parish  in  the  old  meeting  house,  claimed  to  be  the  Jint 
church  in  Dedham.  They  passed  a  vote  of  removal  against  the 
deacons,  who  were  with  die  majority,  chose  two  new  deacons, 
and  made  claim,  through  them,  to  all  the  property  belonging  to 
the  church.  This  claim  was  sanctioned  by  the  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  final  judgment  entered  at  the  October 
term  in  1820. 

The  followmg  paragraphs  are  from  the  opuiion  of  the  whole 
court  given  by  Chief  Justice  Parker :  *^  It  appears  to  us  clear 
from  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  and  from  judicial 
decisions,  that  the  body,  which  is  to  be  considered  the^rf^ 
^urch  in  Dedham  must  be  the  church  of  the  first  parish  in  that 
town,  as  to  all  questions  of  property  which  depend  upon  that 
relation.  If  a  church  may  subsist  unconnected  with  any  con- 
gregation or  religious  society,  it  is  certain  that  it  has  no  legal 
qualities,  and  more  especially  that  it  cannot  exercise  any  con- 
trol over  property,  which  it  may  have  held  in  trust  for  the  soci- 

*  See  Maosachuaetts  Term  Reports,  9,  S77,  Burr  ts.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  first  parish  in  Sandwich. 
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ety  with  which  it  had  been  formerly  coonected*  The  secession 
of  the  whole  church  from  the  parish  would  be  an  extinction  of 
the  church ;  and  it  is  competent  to  the  members  of  the  parish 
to  institute  a  new  church,  or  to  engraft  one  upon  the  old  stock 
if  any  of  it  should  remain ;  and  this  new  church  would  succeed 
to  all  the  rights  of  the  old,  in  relation  to  the  parish*  The  only 
circumstance  which  gives  a  church  any  legal  character,  is  its 
connection  with  some  regularly  constituted  society ;  and  those 
who  withdraw  from  the  society  cease  to  be  members  of  that 
particular  church,  and  the  remaining  members  continue  to  be 
the  identical  church.  Probably  in  the  early  history  of  this 
country  there  was  no  very  familiar  distinction  between  the 
church  and  the  whole  assembly  of  Christians  in  the  town.  We 
have  had  no  evidence  that  the  inhabitants  were  divided  into  two 
bodies,  of  church  and  society  or  parish ; — ^keepine  separate  re- 
cords, and  having  separate  interests ;  but  if  the  fact  be  other- 
wise than  is  supposed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town  were  church  members  at  that  time." 

These  decisions  have  not  been  acquiesced  in,  we  believe,  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  religious  people  of  this  commonwealth. 
In  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  following  facts 
and  arguments  have  been  adduced.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  churches  are  bodies  corporate^  though  perhaps, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  existing  without  a  formal  act  of  m- 
corporation  by  the  legislature.  Such  an  act  is  not  necessary  to 
their  existence  as  corporations.  Bodies  may  become  corporate 
by  mere  prescription,  and  without  an  express  act  of  incorpora- 
tion,  and  they  are  often  recognized  as  such  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Many  towns  have  become  incorporations  in  this  way.* 
The  churches  of  Massachusetts  were  early  in  the  possession  of 
corporate  rights  and  powers.  They  were  gathered  and  organ*- 
ized  according  to  law.  They  assessed  and  collected  taxes  of 
their  members  and  others,  for  the  building  of  meeting-houses 
and  the  support  of  ministers.  They  were  virtually  incorpora- 
ted, by  the  legal  acceptance  and  approval  of  the  Cambridge 
platform.  By  a  law  of  the  province  passed  28th  George  II, 
and  re-enacted  m  part  by  this  commonwealth  Feb.  20,  1786, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  constituuon,  chuTches  are  constituted 
corporations  to  receive  donations,  to  choose  a  committee  to  ad- 
vise the  deacons  m  the  administration  of  their  ajSairs,  to  call  the 

*  Upham*8  Ratio  DiacipliDae. 
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church  officers  to  an  account,  and  '^  if  need  be  to  commence  and 
prosecute  any  suits  touching  the  same."*  In  the  second  place, 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  in  the  early  settlement  of  this 
country  between  the  church  and  the  congregation  or  parish. 
Of  the  company,  who  commenced  the  first  settlement  of  salem, 
350  in  number,  only  thirty  were  communicants.  The  church 
in  Boston  commenced  with  but  four  members ;  that  in  Cam- 
bridge with  but  eight.  Thomas  Lichford,  a  discontented  at- 
torney, who  visited  this  country  in  1637,  said  on  his  return  to 
England,  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  *^  Most  of  the  per- 
sons at  New  England  are  not  admitted  of  their  church,  and 
therefore  are  not  freemen."  In  1646,  the  number  not  con- 
nected with  the  churches,  who  petitioned  the  British  parliament 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  were  represented  as  amounting  to 
thousands.  In  the  third  place,  a  church  can  subsist  without 
any  religious  community  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  the  act 
of  1641,  respecting  the  gathering  of  churches,  no  mention  is 
made  of  their  being  connected  with  parishes  or  towns.  In 
the  acts  of  1642,  1646,  1658,  and  1754,  we  find  no  refer- 
ence to  parishes  or  towns.  The  original  church  at  Plymouth 
came  into  the  country  in  an  embodied  state.  The  first  church, 
the  Old  South  church,  and  the  first  baptist  church  of  Boston^ 
were  organized  in  Charlestown.  The  first  church  in  Dorches- 
ter was  formed  at  Plymouth  in  England,  and  removed  in  a  body 
to  this  country.  This  same  church  afterwards  removed  from 
Dorchester  to  Wiodsoi;,  Conn.  The  first  church  at  Cambridge 
removed  to  Hartford.  Individual  church  members  were  left 
behind,  but  they  were  not  reckoned  the  churches.  Chief 
Justice  Parsons  in  the  Sandwich  case,  affirms  that  the  **  mem- 
bers of  a  church  are  generally  iqhabitants  of  the  parish  \  but 
this  inhabitancy  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  for  a  diurch 
member. ^^  He  also  says  that  a  church  and  parish  are  bodies  with 
different  powers.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  constitudon  secures 
to  the  churches  the  same  rights  which  they  had  before.  In 
the  third  article,  the  terms  ^^  bodies  politiCy^  and  **  religious  so- 
dtties^^  were  understood  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  as  referrine  to  churches.  Judge  Sedgwick,  (Mass* 
Term  Reports,  Vol.  III.)  says  that  "  the  mode  of  settling  miids- 
ters  has  continued  in  every  respect  the  samey  since  the  estab- 
lishing of  the  constitution,  that  it  was  before.    The  church  call 

*  Monthly  Anthology  and  Boston  Review,  Nov.  1806. 
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the  minister ;  the  town,  at  a  legal  meeting,  concur  in  the  bvitft- 
tion,  and  vote  the  salary ;  and  the  minbter,  after  solemn  con- 
sideration, accepts  the  invitation."  The  acts  of  1800  and  of 
1834,  provide  that  "  the  churches  shall  enjoy  all  their  accustom- 
ed tn-ivUeges  and  liberties.^^ 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  this  subject,  not  for  the  sake 
of  any  denominational  feelings,  for  all  the  religious  sects  are  alike 
concerned  in  these  decisions  of  the  Courts. — We  have  no  de- 
sire for  controversy.  We  believe  that  the  rights  of  the  church- 
es have  been  taken  away  from  them ;  and  we  also  believe  that 
the  matter  ought  to  be  held  up  to  the  attention  of  all  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth,  till  those  rights  are  restored.  \Ve  do 
not  ask  for  the  church  the  power  to  choose  a  minister  for  the 
parish,  or  the  power  to  hold  or  control  parish  property.  We 
only  ask  that  the  church  may  exercise  those  rights,  which  are 
secured  to  her  by  our  constitution  and  laws — ^those  of  electing  her 
own  pastor  and  controlling  her  own  funds. 

The  inferences  and  conclusions  deducible  from  the  facts  and 
statements  presented  in  the  preceding  article,  we  must  postpone 
bt  the  present.  It  is  a  fruitful  subject,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  consideration. 


ARTICLE  III. 


On  Expository  Preaching  and  the  Principles  which 

SHOULD  GUIDE  US  IN  THE  EXPOSITION  OF  ScRIPTURE. 
Bj  C.  E.  Stowe,  Prof,  of  Biblical  Lit  in  CineiDnati  Lane  Seminary. 

Bt  Expository  Preaching  I  understand  that  kind  of  popular 
religious  instruction  in  which  the  sentiments  and  emodons  of 
the  sacred  writers  are  exhibited  in  the  language  of  the  preacher. 
Some  complete  paragraph,  or  a  series  of  connected  paragraphsi 
is  selected  from  the  Sible — the  course  of  thought  is  traced  out, 
the  meaning  developed,  the  illustrations  explained,  the  senti- 
ments enforced  and  applied  by  such  remarks  as  naturally  arise 
from  the  text ;  and  the  preacher  stands  before  his  audience  not 
as  an  orator,  priding  himself  on  the  originality  and  brilliancy  of 
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his  owQ  conceptionsy  but  as  a  hunoble  and  fervid  mterpreter  of 
the  will  of  Grod—- whose  leading  object  it  •  is  to  communicate  to 
those  that  hear,  the  grace  of  Ood  which  bringeth  salvation. 

Philosophical,  occasional,  and  hortatory  preaching,  are  not  to 
be  neglected  by  those  who  would  commend  themselves  to  every 
man^s  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  but  expository  preaching 
should  hold  the  prominent  place,  and  furnish  a  foundation  for 
all  the  rest. — ^The  exclusively  philosophical  or  hortatorv  preach* 
er  is  apt  to  become  like  the  spider,  '^  which"  (as  my  Ix>rd  Ba- 
con saith)  "  spinneth  her  flimsy  web,  entirely  from  her  own 
bowels."  Wiiile  the  expository  preacher  like  the  bee  extracts 
the  honey  from  the  various  flowers  which  grow  in  the  garden  of 
God,  and  prepares  it  for  the  sustenance  and  pleasure  of  man. 

The  expository  was  the  prevailing  mode  of  preaching  with 
the  apostles,  and  in  the  primitive  church.  The  apostles  preach- 
ed not  themselves,  but  Christ ;  that  is,  they  told  their  hearers 
who  Christ  was,  what  he  had  done,  taught,  and  suffered,  and 
their  simple  narrative  of  the  deeds,  teachings,  and  sufferings  of 
the  Redeemer,  enforced  by  that  deep  eloquence  of  nature  which 
springs  from  stronely  excited  benevolence,  became  the  power 
of  Ood,  and  the  wisdom  of  God  unto  salvation.  Afterwards, 
when  those  narratives  were  committed  to  writing,  the  teachers 
of  the  primitive  church  in  their  public  instructions,  read  entire 
portions  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  in  their  addresses  to  the 
congregation  followed  the  track  of  thought  of  the  portion  read, 
and  enforced  the  sentiment  by  earnest  appeals  to  the  conscience 
and  the  affections.  In  the  early  Christian  church,  the  mode 
of  worship  was  derived  from  the  synagogue,  and  in  this  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  service  consisted  in  the  audible  reading  ot  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  a  rule  among  the  Rabbins  that  not  less  than 
twenty  two  verses  of  the  prophets  should  be  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue at  any  one  time.  This  indeed  was  Jewish  superstition, 
but  it  was  a  higher  principle  than  Jewish  superstition  which 
made  the  word  of  God  the  foundation  and  the  nK)del  of  public 
religious  instruction. 

We  believe  the  Bible  is  the  word  of  Grod,  and  that  the  wis- 
dom of  God  was  employed  through  many  ages  not  only  in  com- 
municating the  sentiments  of  the  Bible,  but  in  causing  then)  to 
be  spread  out  on  the  page  of  inspiration  in  the  form  and  manner 
best  adapted  to  secure  universal  acceptance  among  men.  The 
divine  wisdom  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  the  end,  is  no  less 
strikingly  manifested  in  the  form  in  which  the  Bible  is  given, 
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than  10  its  substance.  It  was  not  |iven  at  once  and  system- 
wise,  but  at  tundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  (noXvftigmg 
nal  noXvTgonwg)^  on  purpose  thai  it  might  come  home  to  the 
bttsiness  and  bosoms  of  men. 

The  brief  narrative,  the  pointed  aphorism,  ttie  holy  son^,  the 
living  parable,  are  much  more  efficient  in  moving  the  majority 
of  men,  than  the  set  argument  or  the  formal  statement.  How 
then  can  we  produce  conviction  better  than  by- the  Bible  meth- 
od ?  and  how  can  we  follow  the  Bible  method  better  than  by 
walking  in  the  track  of  the  Bible  ?  Every  minister  who  has 
made  the  experiment  of  a  judicious  and  thorough  exposition  of 
some  Biblical  book  in  his  public  ministrations,  has  found  this  to 
be  the  mode  of  preaching  most  promotive  of  the  growth  of  his 
own  mind,  and  by  far  the  best  fitted  to  interest  and  edify  his 
people.  He  finds  that  in  this  way  he  can  disarm  prejudice,  and 
introduce  an  unwelcome  thought  without  offence — ^that  he  can 
keep  his  own  mind  fixed  on  subjects  so  profitable  and  delightful 
that  he  loses  all  taste  for  ^*  vain  jangling,  and  strife  about  words, 
to  no  profit,  but  the  subverting  of  the  hearers." 

Whenever  simple  and  earnest  gjety  has  prevailed  for  any  con- 
siderable period,  expository  preaching  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  public  instruction — and  in  exact  proportion  as  false 
doctrine,  or  dead  orthodoxy  has  paralysed  the  energies  of  the 
church,  has  this  sort  of  preaching  been  neglected. — The  time 
of  the  reformation  was  exuberantly  fruitful  in  exposition,  and 
**  by  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Grod"  was  that 
mighty  victory  achieved.  Examine  the  discourses  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  the  two  great  heroes  of  that  warfare,  and  more  than 
two  thirds  of  them  will  be  found  directly  expository.  And  for 
all  the  expositors  of  the  Bible,  for  clearness  of  conception,  con- 
centration of  thought,  transparency  and  precision  of  language, 
and  a  power  of  transferring  the  very  spirit  and  soul  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  on  to  his  own  page,  no  one  has  ever  yet  equalled 
the  great  Geneva  theologian.  The  unhappy  theological  dissen- 
sions which  followed  the  reformation,  turning  as  they  generally 
did  on  abstruse  points  of  false  metaphysics,  or  on  considerations 
of  state  or  of  party  policy,  together  with  the  extravagancies  of 
mystical  interpretation,  gradually  withdrew  the  minds  of  minis- 
ters from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  and  brought  on  the  cold 
and  the  abstract,  the  harsh  and  denunciatory,  the  dreamy  and 
sentimental  modes  of  preaching,  which  have  too  much  prevailed 
a? mr  since.     The  times  of  reformation,  and  ofpersecutionf  and 
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of  revival  in  Great  Britain  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  were  times  of  high  biblical  efibrt,  and  produced  some 
of  the  noblest  biblical  scholars  and  expository  preachers  the 
world  has  ever  seen;  we  need  but  mention  such  names  as  Sel- 
den  and  Milton  and  Lightfoot  and  Usher  and  Baxter  and 
Howe  and  Leighton.  The  spirit  of  Bible  piety  we  hope  is  now 
again  revivine.  Christians  are  again  beginning  to  labor  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world  with  sufficient  faith  m  the  divine  prom- 
ise to  believe  that  <'  their  labor  will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord.'* 
The  Bible  is  beginning  again  to  assume  its  proper  place  as  the 
sufficient  and  only  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  duty,  and  as  such 
to  be  made  the  basis  of  religious  bstruction  in  the  family  and 
in  the  sabbath-school ;  and  we  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  it  will  hold  its  proper  place  as  a  text  book  of  morals  and 
religion  in  every  stage  of  education,  from  the  nursery  to  the 
professional  institute.  To  keep  pace  with  this  growing  biblical 
spirit,  and  to  urge  it  forward,  expository  preaching  must  be  re- 
vived.— ^And  is  there  a  minister  of  Christ  whose  soul  does  not 
exult  in  the  prospect  of  engaging  in  so  delightful  a  work  ?  Let 
no  one  object  that  he  cannot  qualify  himself  for  it  because  he 
has  not  the  means  to  purchase  an  extensive  library,  nor  time  to 
turn  over  ponderous  volumes.  It  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
excellencies  of  biblical  science,  that  if  there  be  a  love  for  the 
study,  and  diligence  and  perseverance  in  the  prosecution  of  it, 
the  greatest  and  most  valuable  attainments  are  within  the  com- 
pass of  moderate  means,  and  limited  opportunities.  Every  min- 
ister who  begins  in  season,  can  make  nimself  acquainted  with 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages — and  he  can  also  affi)rd  to 
purchase  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  Testament  with  an  appropri- 
ate lexicon  for  each,  and  a  good  reference  Bible  in  English. — 
This  is  all  the  preparation,  and  all  the  apparatus  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  the  best  kind  of  attainment  in  Biblical  science. 
Even  the  itinerant  missionary  can  carry  this  precious  library  in 
his  portmanteau,  or  wagon-liox,  and  make  use  of  it  in  the  scraps 
of  time  not  taken  up  with  other  duties,  while  detained  by  storms, 
or  retirbg  from  the  fatigues  of  constant  journeying  and  excite- 
ment. 

With  these  means  let  any  one  faithfully  study  the  Bible  in 
its  original  languages,  let  him  compare  book  with  book,  narrative 
with  narrative,  chronology  with  chronology,  and  sentiment  with 
sentiment ;  let  him  turn  his  thoughts  within  upon  his  own  soul, 
and  explore  its  dark  chamber i  y  imagery  into  which  the  Bi- 
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ble  often  flashes  so  startling  a  light,  let  him  be  watchful  of  the 
developement  of  character  in  all  with  whom  he  is  thrown  in 
contact,  and  compare  the  mode  of  these  developements  with 
the  illustrations  of  human  nature,  which  breathe  and  move  on 
the  living  page  of  the  Bible ;  let  his  eyes  be  open  to  the  won- 
ders of  the  physical  creation,  and  let  him  compare  the  instruc- 
tions which  he  there  reads  with  what  he  finds  in  the  wriuen 
word  ;  let  him  pursue  this  course  with  diligence,  and  perse- 
verance and  constancy,  and  he  will  find  ready  access  to  all  the 
deep  mines  of  inspired  truth  sparkling  as  they  are  with  gems 
and  precious  ores  on  every  side,  and  he  will  come  forth  to  his 
people  laden  down  with  the  riches  of  this  divine  treasury. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the 
principles  which  should  guide  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  im- 
portant and  delightful  work. 

1.  Expository  preaching  should  aim  at  direct  moral  etEsci. 
A  cold  and  formal  delineation  of  the  course  of  thought  in 

a  portion  of  the  sacred  writings,  a  heartless  dissection  of  its 
words  and  phrases  without  the  glow,  and  feeling,  and  high  re- 
ligious sensibility  of  the  inspired  penmen,  without  ardent  love 
for  the  souls  of  men  and  an  earnest  desire  to  bring  them  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  can  answer  none  of  the  purposes  of  ex- 
pository preaching.  It  is  holding  up  a  cold  and  mangled  corpse 
mstead  of  the  warm  and  living  body. 

2.  Expository  preaching  should  be  regulated  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  depths  of  human  nature  and  should  touch  the  secret 
springs  of  the  human  soul. 

The  Bible  itself  is  remarkable  for  these  characteristics,  and  it 
is  the  greatest  of  mistakes  to  imagine  that  the  Bible  can  be  in- 
terpreted by  a  knowledge  of  words  alone.  No  book  has  ever 
gone  so  deeply  into  all  the  windings  and  corners  of  the  soul 
and  touched  so  many  of  the  vibrating  chords  of  the  heart.  To 
think  of  spreading  out  the  hidden  glories  of  inspiration  by 
the  mere  study  of  languages  without  the  study  of  man,  is  like 
attempting  to  bring  music  from  the  organ  by  blowing  the  bel- 
lows without  touching  the  keys..  It  is  the  lamentable  mistake  so 
frequently  made  on  this  point,  that  has  often  brought  expository 
preaching  into  disrepute  and  disuse. 

3.  Expository  preaching  should  be  free  from  all  appearance 
of  pedantry. 

If  it  be  the  object  of  the  preacher  to  get  a  vain  reputation 
for  learning  among  people  more  ignorant  and  foolish  than  him- 
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selfy  he  may  be  pedantic ;  but  if  it  be  his  object^to  do  good  he 
will  avoid  every  appearance  of  this  kind.  No  possible  good 
purpose  can  ever  be  accomplished  by  it,  and  it  is  an  odious 
clog,  counteracting  all  good,  even  when  attended  with  many 
excellencies.  Those  who  have  the  least  learning  are  generally 
most  fond  of  its  semblance  ;  and  perfect  simplicity  is  the  un- 
failing characteristic  of  superior  excellence.  If  a  man  cannot 
exhibit  the  results  of  learning  without  the  appearance  of  ped* 
antry,  it  is  because  his  attainments  have  never  been  made  his 
own. 

4.  Expository  preaching  should  give  accurate  results,  with- 
out a  detail  of  the  process  by  which  they  are  obtained.  In 
most  cases  the  detail  of  the  process,  is  not  at  all  necessary  to 
the  developement  and  substantiating  of  the  result.  And  when 
unnecessary  it  is  tiresome  and  without  utility  to  the  learned,  and 
to  the  unlearned  utterly  unintelligible  and  worse  than  useless. 
Yet,  judging  from  the  practice  of  some,  they  would  seem  to 
think  that  this  is  the  very  purpose  of  expository  preaching ; 
they  would  lose  the  credit  ot  their  labor  if  they  did  not  exhibit 
it  in  aU  its  details,  and  so  poor  do  they  feel  themselves  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  lose  one  particle  of  credit  which  they 
think  may  be  their  due.  Such  should  remember  that  biblical 
investigation  is  for  utility,  not  for  show.  The  thorough  biblical 
scholar  despises  an  artifice,  and  in  a  line  of  Milton,  or  a  sen- 
tence of  South  you  may  often  find  the  result  of  a  most  elaborate 
and  learned  investigation  expressed  in  the  fewest,  simplest, 
and  most  unpretending  words. 

5.  Expository  preaching  should  be  conducted  on  sound  and 
severe  principles  of  interpretation.  Here  is  the  greatest  lia- 
bility to  failure,  and  this  part  of  the  subject  we  shall  investigate 
with  more  care  and  minuteness  than  we  have  thought  necessary 
in  regard  to  the  preceding  topics.  Extravagancies,  and  in- 
consistencies, and  looseness  of  interpretation,  destrov  the  value 
of  expository  preaching  and  render  it  positively  injurious,  giving 
wrong  ideas  of  revelation,  and  driving  some  to  infidelity,  others 
to  fanaticism. 

What  then  are  the  true  principles  of  interpretation  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Bible  as  a  revelation  from  God  ?  To  answer  this 
question  intelligently  we  must  first  settle  the  idea  of  revelation 
itself. — ^What,  then,  is  revelation  ? — ^To  reveal  is  to  make  known 
something  that  was  before  unknown — and  Divine  revelation  is 
the  direct  communication  of  truths  before  unknown  from  God 
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to  men — ^Difficul^  has  freqoently  arisen  on  this  subject  from 
eoofoundbg  reyelation  with  inspiration. — As  J.  D.  Michaelis 
remarks  **  the  words  inspiration  and  revelation  are  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other ;  for  the  former  (inspiration)  has  a 
more  general  meaning.  While  the  latter  (revelation)  refers  to 
those  thbgs  only  of  which  the  sacred  writers  were  ignorant 
before  they  were  divinely  taught  They  who  confound  these 
words  are  accustomed  to  invent  empty  objections,  as,  how  it 
were  possible  that  things  very  well  known  to  the  sacred  histo- 
rians by  ordinary  means,  should  be  revealed  to  them,  which 
they  pronounce  to  be  absurd,  as  it  well  is ;  but  yet  the  writers 
of  the  Bible  might  be  moved  by  divme  impulse  to  commit  to 
writing  matters  with  which  they  were  before  well  acquainted, 
and  these  things  might  be  so  brought  to  their  minds  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  erring." 

This  distinction  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples  (John  14:  26.  16:  12,  13,) 
where  the  two-fold  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  bringing  to  re- 
membrance things  before  known  by  other  means,  and  of  revealing 
new  truths,  is  clearly  recognised — ^The  word  inspiration  by  the 
custom  of  speech  includes  both  these  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
the  word  revelation  only  the  latter.  Accordingly  revelation 
may  be  defined  that  act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  truths  be- 
fore unknown  are  communicated  to  men — and  inspiration  the 
act  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  which  not  only  unknown  truths  are 
communicated  but  by  which  also  men  are  excited  to  publish 
truths  for  the  instruction  of  others,  and  are  guarded  from  all 
error  in  doing  it. — Thus  it  was  revealed  to  the  ancient  prophets 
that  the  Messiah  should  appear,  and  theywere  inspired  to  pub- 
lish the  fact  for  the  benefit  of  others.  The  ajSecting  scenes  at 
the  cross  of  Christ  were  not  revealed  to  the  Apostle  John,  for 
he  saw  them  with  his  own  eyes — (John  19:  35).  But  he  was 
mspired  to  write  a  history  of  this  event,  and  by  supernatural 
guidance  was  kept  from  all  error  in  his  record.  It  is  therefore 
true,  as  the  apostle  Paul  affirms  (2  Tim.  3:  16),  that  every 
part  of  the  Bible  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God,  though  every 
part  of  the  Bible  is  not  the  result  of  immediate  revelation. 

Let  this  distinction  be  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  many  ob- 
jections, which  are  often  urged  with  great  confidence  against  the 
inspiration  of  certain  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  many  difficulties 
which  honest  minds  sometimes  feel,  vanish  at  once. 

For  convenience'  sake  we  call  the  whole  Bible  a  revelation: 
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from  God,  because  most  of  the  truths  it  contams  we^e  made 
known  by  direct  communication  from  God,  and  could  have  been 
discovered  in  no  other  way ;  and  generally,  it  is  only  the  inci- 
dental circumstances  attending  the  communication  of  these 
truths  that  would  be  ascertained  by  the  writers  in  the  ordinary 
modes  of  obtaining  information. 

Inspiration  therefore  does  not  exclude  diligent  and  faithful 
research  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  writers  (Luke  1:  1 — 4,)  nor 
one  sacred  writer's  quoting  from  another  as  (Micah  4.  from 
Isaiah  2.)  nor  a  sacred  writePs  making  use  of  documents  furnish- 
ed by  uninspired  men  for  the  ascertaining  of  facts  (as  the  Book  of 
Jasher  and  the  Book  of  Jehovah's  wars,  Josh.  10:  13.  Num. 
21:  14,)  nor  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  style  and  man- 
ner resulting  from  diversity  of  intellectual  structure,  education 
and  other  circumstances,  such  as  we  all  observe  when  we  com- 
pare Isaiah  with  Ezekiel,  or  John  with  Paul. 

Having  thus  settled  the  notion  of  a  revelation,  we  next  in- 

3uire,  what  is  essential  to  the  perfection  of  a  revelation  ?  On 
)is  point  difficulties  often  arise  from  the  merely  accidental  as- 
sociation of  ideas — many  seeming  to  imagine  that  because  the 
revelation  itself  is  alleged  to  be  perfect  therefore  there  should 
be  no  accidental  circumstances  of  imperfection  attending  its 
publication  among  men.  But  let  us  learn  to  distinguish  the 
things  that  differ.  What  is  a  perfect  revelatbn  but  perfect  truth 
clearly  communicated  ?  In  oral  revelation  the  person  who  is 
the  organ  of  communication  may  be  young  or  old,  elegant  or 
rustic,  his  features  may  be  beautiful  or  plain,  his  voice  melo- 
dious or  harsh,  his  manner  easy,  or  awkward,  his  language  or- 
namented or  simple — and  the  perfection  of  the  revelation  not 
be  in  the  least  affected  by  any  of  these  circumstances.  In 
written  revelation,  then,  is  the  form  of  the  book  at  all  essential 
to  the  perfectness  of  the  revelation  ?  or  the  bindmg  ?  or  the 
material  of  whifch  the  book  is  made  ?  Must  ink  become  un- 
fading, and  paper  imperishable  when  used  for  the  recording  of  a 
revelation,  or  the  revelation  itself  become  imperfect?  Must 
writers,  or  copiers,  or  printers  become  exempt  from  human 
frailty  so  soon  as  they  are  employed  about  a  book  containing 
revelation  ?  Must  the  manner  and  style  of  revelation  be  adapt- 
ed to  any  particular  set  of  circumstances,  or  conformed  to  anj 
one  standard  of  taste  ?  In  a  book  designed  for  general  use,  this 
would  be  obviously  improper  and  absurd.  The  Chbese,  the 
Esquimaux,  the  South  Sea  Islanders  have  as  much  right  to  claim 
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that  the  Bible  should  be  throughout  confonned  to  their  pecu* 
liar  circumstances  and  tastes  as  the  GeroMins,  the  French  or 
the  English. 

Revelation  must  bear  the  prevailing  impress  of  the  circum- 
stances and  tastes  of  the  times  and  nations  in  which  it  was  ori- 
ginally given.  The  Bible,  however,  though  it  bears  the  dis- 
tinct impress  of  Asiatic  manners,  as  it  should  do,  is  most  re- 
markable for  rising  above  all  local  and  temporary  peculiarities, 
and  seizing  on  the  great  principles  common  to  human  nature 
under  all  circumstances. 

In  order  to  make  a  revelation  perfect  roust  its  language  be 
any  other  than  human  language  ?  And  if  human  language,  is 
it  not  in  itself  necessarily  imperfect  language  ?  The  only  ques- 
tion of  any  importance  on  this  point  is,  can  the  meaning  of  re- 
velation be  accurately  ascertained  ?  We  answer  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bible  by  the  use  of  appropriate  means  can  be  ascer- 
tained with  unfailing  accuracy  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
these  are  the  only  purposes  for  which  the  Bible  was  given  ;— 
The  language  of  the  Bible  is  the  language  of  men,  odierwise  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  men*  And  it  is  to  be  understood  just 
as  all  other  human  language  is  understood.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  common-sense  of  men,  and  common-sense  is  to  be  consult- 
ed in  its  mterpretation. 

This  is  necessary  because 

(1)  No  human  language  has  a  distinct  sound  for  every  difier- 
ent  idea.  And  the  same  word  must  have  several  meanings. 
In  English  for  example  the  word  Utter  has  several  diiFerent 
meanings ;  and  which  one  is  intended  is  always  made  plain  to 
common  sense  by  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  and  the 
nature  of  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

"The  child  is  learning  its  letters," 
"  The  merchant  is  writing  bis  letters," 
''Dr.  Johnson  was  a  man  of  letters." 

Who  that  has  common  sense  ever  thinks  of  confoundbg  the 
different  meanings  of  the  word  Utters  in  these  three  sentences  ? 
The  same  use  of  words  occurs  in  the  Bible,  and  the  meaning 
is  to  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way. 

Again  :  Common  sense  is  to  be  consulted  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible,  because 

(2)  Language  is  sometimes  figurative  and  sometimes  literal, 
and  the  connection,  and  nature  of  the  subject  must  always  do- 
termme  which  sense  is  intended. 
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The  bird  jCtet  into  its  i 
A  man  flies  into  a  peasion. 

Is  there  any  difficulty  in  determining  which  sense  of  the  word 
JUes  is  intended  in  each  of  the  above  sentences?  So  when  we 
say  of  a  mass  of  lead,  that  it  has  great  weight,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  shows  that  we  use  the  phrase  literaUy  and  mean  that 
the  mass  b  very  heavy,  but  when  we  say  of  the  opinion  of  a 
judge  that  it  had  great  weight,  in  deciding  a  legal  question,  the 
nature  of  the  subject  shows  that  we  use  the  phrase  figuratively, 
and  mean  that  his  opinion  had  great  influence. 

There  is  just  the  same  sort  of  figurative  language  in  the  Bi- 
ble, and  it  is  to  be  understood  by  just  the  same  means.  As  a 
further  illustration  of  this  point  examine  the  first  stanza  of 
Gray's  ode  to  Spring. 

Lo  where  the  rosy  bosomM  houn 
Fair  Yeniis'  train,  appear ! 

Disclose  the  long  ejq)ected  flowen 
And  make  the  purple  year—* 
The  attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note 

The  untaught  harmony  of  spring ; 
While  whispering  pleasures  as  they  6j 
Cold  Zephyrs  through  the  clear  hluesky 

Their  gatber'd  fh^;nuice  fling. 

Here  are  as  many  figures  as  there  are  Imes,  and  many  of  them 
as  bold  as  any  we  find  in  the  Bible,  and  yet  how  could  the 
same  ideas  in  any  other  way  be  expressed  with  so  much  clear- 
ness, vivacity  and  beauty  ?  Figurative  language  is  always  not 
only  more  vivid  and  beautiful,  but  plainer,  and  more  permanent 
than  literal  For  the  objects  of  nature,  from  which  the  figures 
are  drawn,  remain  always  the  same,  while  the  meaning  of 
words  is  perpetually  changing.  When  the  patriarch  Jacob  call- 
ed his  son  Judab  a  lion's  whelp,  (Gen.  49:  9)  he  expressed  a 
distinctive  feature  of  his  character  in  terms  which  could  not 
then  be  mistaken,  whose  meaning  no  subsequent  changes  of 
language  could  ever  obscure.  Ideas,  particularly,  pertaining  to 
intdlectual  and  moral  subjects,  can  seldom  be  expressed  liter- 
allyso  as  to  be  understoodf  by  the  mass  of  mankind. 

The  language  of  common  life  abounds  with  figures ;  and  the 
more  illiterate  and  simple  men  are,  the  more  firequent  and  firee 
is  their  use  of  figurative  language.    This  has  always  been  re^ 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  60 
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marked  in  respect  to  savage  nations,  and  it  is  equally  true  of 
the  illiterate  classes  among  civilized  people.  Go  among  the 
common  laborers  and  seamen  of  the  Atlantic  states,  or  the  back- 
woods-men and  boat-men  of  the  West,  and  you  will  scarcely 
hear  a  literal  expression.  Almost  every  idea  is  expressed  in 
the  boldest  figures.  Hear  an  Ohio  boatman  bantering  with  his 
fellow,  and  if  he  threatens  to  put  him  into  the  river  unless  he  is 
quiet,  it  is  in  language  like  this :  "  If  you  don't  mind  your  eye, 
my  sweet  feUow,  I'll  spill  you  into  the  drink."  Several  causes 
combine  to  make  the  Bible  particularly  rich  in  figurative  lan- 
guage. It  is  designed  for  common  use  and  treats  principally 
of  moral  and  religious  subjects  which  can  be  made  plain  to  the 
commonest  understanding  by  figurative  expressions.  It  was 
written  in  the  primitive  ages,  and  among  a  simple  people,  and  is 
the  product  of  Asiatic  mind,  and  on  this  account  commends  it- 
self more  readily  to  the  common  sense  of  meo,  and  is  less  af- 
fected by  those  changes  which  take  place  in  manners  and  lan- 
guage. But  though  figurative  language  is  easily  understood, 
it  is  also  easily  perverted  ;  and  most  of  the  perverse  interpre- 
tations of  the  Bible  arise  from  the  abuse  of  its  figurative  lan- 
guage, or  of  its  terms  whose  meaning  is  ambiguous,  till  deter- 
mined by  the  connection  in  which  they  stand.  The  difficul- 
ties of  interpreting  the  Bible  and  the  differences  of  opinion  in 
regard  to  its  meaning  do  not  owe  their  origin  to  any  intrinsic 
obscurity,  but  to  habits  of  perverse  interpretation,  which  un- 
happily have  so  long  prevailed.  The  Bible  is  treated  some- 
times as  if  fancy  and  not  reason  were  the  proper  organ  to  elicit 
its  meaning  ;  and  at  other  times,  because  it  is  appealed  to  as  au- 
thority, and  the  interpreter  is  not  willing  to  yield  a  favorite  o- 
pinion  of  his  own,  he  adopts  wrong  principles  of  interpretation 
and  talks  about  allegory,  or  the  analogy  of  faith  in  order  to 
force  the  sentiments  of  the  Bible  to  a  conformity  with  his  own 
opinions.  Every  book  interpreted  in  this  manner  must  give  rise 
to  various  and  contradictory  opinions. — While  the  Greeks  in- 
terpreted Homer  allegorically,  there  was  as  much  controversy 
about  his  meaning  as  there  is  now  about  the  meaning  of  the 
Bible.  But  so  soon  as  men  became  willing  to  let  Homer  speak 
for  himself,  and  to  take  him  as  he  meant,  controversy  ceased. 
So  soon  as  we  adopt  the  same  course  in  regard  to  the  Bible, 
the  same  result  will  follow,  and  not  before.  I  wiD  endeavor  to 
illustrate  my  meaning  by  a  few  examples.  Our  Saviour  says, 
*<  I  am  the  true  vine."     Who  ever  thinks  of  understanding  this 
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literally  ?  He  also  says,  ^*  I  am  the  door.''  Who  ever  thinks  of 
understanding  this  literally  ?  And  why  are  not  those  expressions 
to  be  literally  understood  ?  Because  common  sense  teaches  us 
that  literally  taken  they  are  utterly  unintelligible ;  but  figuratively 
understood,  they  give  just  the  meaning  appropriate  to  the  speak- 
er's purpose.  And  does  not  common  sense  teach  the  same  thing 
in  regard  to  another  declaration  of  the  same  speaker,  viz.,  '^  This 
is  my  body  ?"  How  can  this  be  literally  understood  without 
contradicting  the  evidence  of  the  senses?  Might  not  the 
Western  Indian  who  worships  a  high  rock,  with  equal  propHe- 
tv  quote  in  defence  of  his  idolatrous  practice  such  passages  as 
these :  "  Ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  the  Lord,  He  is  the  Rock." 
(Deut.  32:  3,  4.)  '<Of  the  rock  that  begat  thee  thou  art  un* 
mindful."  v.  18.  '^  Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  O  Jehovah,  my  rock,'* 
(Ps.  28: 1.)  Christ  says,  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened.  On 
such  principles  of  interpretation  we  might  assert  that  the  salva- 
tion of  men  depended  on  their  going  about  and  knocking,  no 
matter  how  or  what,  provided  they  knocked  something  that 
could  be  opened. 

What  absurdities  would  follow  if  men  were  to  interpret  the 
language  of  common  life  as  they  sometimes  insist  upon  inter- 
preting the  language  of  the  Bible.  A  man  once  found  a  friend 
with  a  botde  of  wine  before  him  and  making  a  hideous  noise. 
"  What,"  said  he,  "  my  dear  sir,  are  you  insane  ?"  "  No,"  re- 
plied the  friend,  '^  but  my  physician  tells  me  1  must  take  wine 
and  BARK."  Was  the  physician  to  be  blamed  for  the  use  of  an 
ambiguous  word,  or  ihe  patient j  for  not  applying  common  sense 
to  interpret  the  prescription  ?  * 

By  interpreting  the  oible  on  the  same  principles  by  which 
we  intuitively  interpret  the  language  of  common  life,  its  true 
meaning  would  be  easily  ascertained,  and  contrarieties  of  mter- 
pretation  avoided. 

If  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  interpreted  by  the  common  laws  of 
language,  the  specific  rules  must  be  given  for  hs  interpretation 
eitl^r  by  the  Bible  itself,  or  by  some  other  divine  authority,. 
But  these  rules,  if  understood  at  all,  must  be  uilderstood  by  the 
common  law3  of  language;  and  how  can  it  be  any  more  diffi- 
cult to  understand  revelation  itself  by  the  common  laws  of  lan- 
guage, than  it  is  to  understand  by  this  means  the  rules  by  which 
revdation  b  to  be  interpreted?  Every  where  in  nature  we  see 
the  greatest  results  accomphshed  by  the  fewest  instrumen- 
lalities ;  and  in  a  revelation  nrom  the  God  of  nature,  we  are  not 
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prepared  to  expeet  a  needless  oomplexky  of  means.  The  Bi* 
ble  gnres  no  such  spedific  and  peculiar  rules  for  its  own  nier^ 
pretation,  and  all  analogy  is  against  the  idea  of  any  stidi  things 

Again — ^if  there  be  an  audiorized  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  htt 
interpretations  must  be  understood  by  the  ccKnmon  laws  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  why  can  we  not  understand  revelation  itself  by  the 
common  laws  of  language  as  weM  as  the  interpreter  of  revela* 
tion  ?  What  is  the  value  of  a  revdation  that  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  an  authorized  interpreter  ?  And  vrtiat  is  the  use  of 
an  authorized  interpreter  to  a  revelation  that  can  be  underalood 
without  one  ?  One  or  the  odier  is  certainly  needless ;  and  so 
needless  an  expenditure  of  means  does  not  look  lake  the  simpli- 
city of  the  divine  economy  in  other  thmgs.  The  Bible  gives  no 
hint  of  .any  such  power  of  authoritative  interpretation,  and  rea- 
son rejects  the  wfalde  theory  as  entirely  repugnant  to  its  own 
nature. 

AU  theories  of  allegorical  or  infallible  mterpretation,  ue  for 
the  most  part  either  the  mere  sfon  of  fancy  or  an  expedient  for 
the  gettmg  rid  of  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture,  and  the  res* 

E Debilities  whidi  belong  to  men  as  free  intdligent  agents.  The 
hie  was  never  intended  to  relieve  men  from  ike  respon8ibili«> 
ties  of  thinldi^,  reeding  and  judging — ^the  labor  of  inleUecnHd 
and  moral  action,  but  on  the  contrary  to  increase  these  respon- 
sibilities and  caU  forth  this  action.  It  was  never  designed  to 
pamper  the  soul  in  idleness,  and  raise  it  to  heaven  as  Ufeieas 
matter  is  raised  to  heaven  by  a  cord,  but  it  was  intended  to 
rouse  up  all  the  energies  of  the  soul,  to  promote  its  most  heahb- 
fill  erowth,  and  cause  it  to  soar  towards  heaven  spontaneously 
as  the  eagle  rises  on  her  own  buoyant  wing.  Accordingly, 
wherever  the  Bible  is  the  people's  book,  there  is  found  an  in- 
quisitive, active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent  popuhuioD.  And 
wherever  the  Bible  is  withheld  from  the  people,  there  is  a  cor- 
rupting mass  of  inactive,  sluggish  mind,  ready  to  be  trampled 
tqpott  by  the  foot  of  every  tjrrant  God  did  not  lay  out  the  pby-' 
stical  world  with  rail-roads  and  canals  in  every  convenient  diree- 
tion— and  cause  hahitatioos  ready  painted  to  spiing  out  of  die 
ground,  like  trees  of  the  forest,  and  to  every  habitatbn  provide 
a  garden  weU  supplied  with  all  that  might  be  necessary  fcr  the 
suslenuice  of  a  family.  Without  a  necessity  for  the  labors  of 
agricttlture,  architecture,  and  the  arts  of  life,  the  powers  of  man 
would  never  be  developed.  Why  is  not  man  as  weU  provided 
fiar  in  infancy  as  the  bnilesf    In  tfaoeefenial  chmesiriiere  there 
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is  nny  approach  to  this  coDditkniy  man,  for  want  of  exercise  ai:d 
efibrt,  becomes  almost  a  brute.  The  physical  world  is  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  give  the  highest  and  most  vigorous  exercise  to  the 
intellectual  and  phjrsical  energies  of  man,  and  every  part  of  this 
exercise  is  essential  to  his  intellectual  and  physical  development. 
So  the  BiUe  is  adapted  to  give  the  highest  exercise  to  the  in* 
tellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man,  and  were  this  exercise  to 
be  suspended,  his  intellectual  and  moral  powers  woukl  never  be 
developed)  the^  Bible  would  cease  to  be  a  blessing,  and  man 
would  sbk  to  the  brute.  There  is  no  good  to  be  obtained  by 
man  without  labor ;  and  least  (^  all  is  spiritual  good  to  be  indo- 
lently obtained. 

liie  preceding  remarks  are  intended  to  establish  the  two  fol- 
lowingprincipleSy  viz. 

1.  The  language  of  the  Bible  is  human  language,  and  is  to 
be  understood  by  the  same  means  and  according  to  the  same 
laws  by  which  all  other  human  language  is  understood.     And 

2.  The  Bible  has  no  need  of  a  succession  of  authorised  in- 
terpreters, and  admits  of  no  such  thing ;  but  addresses  itself  di- 
rectly to  the  practical  reason  and  common  sense  of  all  mankind. 
In  estaUisbing  these  principles  however,  we  must  not  forget  two 
others  which  are  equally  important.    They  are  these : 

1.  The  Bible  has  some  pecoliarittes  which  belong  to  no  other 
book,  and  sofiir  as  these  peculiarities  are  concerned,  it  has  and 
must  have,  peculiar  laws  of  interpretation.    And 

2.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired  and  au- 
thorised interpreters  of  the  Old.  Still  the  common  laws  of  lan- 
guage are  never  violated  nor  even  encroached  upon  by  these 
peculiarities,  but  words  and  phrases  are  always  used  which  are 
iqppropriate  to  express  the  ideas  intended.  The  three  follow- 
mg  are  the  principal  peculiarities  of  Scripture  to  whipb  I  allude, 

1.  Relative  perfecticMi. 

2.  Prophecy. 

9.  Typical  representation. 

1.  Relative  perfection — by  this  I  mean  a  perfection  which  is 
not  absolute,  as  God  is  said  to  be  absolntely  perfect — but  a  perfec- 
tbn  which  has  a  reference  to  some  particular  end  to  be  secured. 
As  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  human  language,  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  perfect, — it  is  in  itsdf  altogether  imperfect — but  yet 
the  laiq^oage  of  the  Bible  is  perfect  as  respects  its  adaptation  to 
tbe  end  to  be  secured  by  it,  nraiely,  the  religious  education  of 
mat  m  a  free,  intdligeat,  accountaMe  being.    So  the  Mosaic 
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institittioDs  were  not  in  themselves  the  best  possible,  for  Chris- 
tianity  is  certainly  better ;  but  they  were  the  best  posnble  for 
the  times  and  circumstances  to  which  they  were  adapted.  They 
were  not  absolutely  perfect,  but  perfect  relatively  to  the  end  to 
be  accomplished  by  them,  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the 
gospel  dispensation.  The  apostle  declares  that  *'  the  law  made 
nothing  perfect,  but  the  bringing  in  of  a  better  hope  did,"  (Heb. 
9: 19,)  and  that  *^  the  law  was  our  school*master  to  bring  us  to 
Christ,"  (Gral.  3: 24,)  and  that  "  before  faith  came  we  were 
kept  under  the  law,''  ^*  shut  up  to  the  faith  which  was  afterwards 
to  be  revealed,''  (v.  23).  After  we  have  proved  the  Bible  to 
be  a  perfect  revelation  in  the  sense  above  explained,  we  have 
two  peculiar  laws  of  interpretation  which  apply  to  no  other 
books. 

1.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  criticise  the  ends  which  God  pro- 
poses to  himself  in  the  Bible,  nor  the  means  by  which  he  accom- 
plishes them,  but  we  are  simply  to  ascertain  what  these  ends 
and  means  are.. 

2.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  infer  real  contradictions  between 
diflferent  writers  of  the  Bible — but  where  there  is  an  apparent 
contradiction  we  are  to  suspend  our  judgment,  investigate  anew 
and  seek  modes  of  conciliation. 

Neither  of  these  rules,  as  is  easily  seen,  affect  the  laws  of 
language ;  but  they  merely  regulate  the  inferences  which  we 
derive  from  meanings  ascertained  in  the  usual  mode.  In  regard 
to  the  apparent  discrepancies  and  real  diversities  between  tlie 
four  Evangelists,  Chrysostom  has  the  following  very  sensible 
remarks :  ^^  This  very  thing  is  the  greatest  proof  of  truth ;  for  had 
they  agreed  with  exactness  in  every  point,  even  to  time  and  place, 
and  very  words,  no  one  of  their  enemies  would  have  believed 
that  they  had  not  been  together,  and  written  what  they  wrote 
by  some  common  collusion  ;  for  so  great  symphony  does  not 
befeng  to  simplicity.  But  now  the  seeming  discrepancy  in 
minute  things  clears  them  from  all  su^icion  and  strikingly  vin- 
dicates the  character  of  the  writers.  We  think  it  meet  that  you 
should  narrowly  observe  this,  that,  in  principle  and  in  things 
pertaining  to  life  and  doctrine,  no  one  can  anjrwhere  find  the 
least  dissonance  among  them."  (Pref.  to  Matthew). 

2.  Prophecy.  If  prophecy  were  merely  anticipated  history 
we  should  need  no  peculiar  laws  of  interpretation — but  this  is  not 
the  fact.  The  costume  and  the  symbols  of  prophecy  are  alto- 
gether peculiar  and  entirely  different  from  the  style  and  manner 
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of  pure  history.  rMatt.24:29.  Acts  2: 19— 20j.  Moreover  the 
furophets  generally  saw  the  events  which  they  describe,  actually 
transpiring  before  them,  and  were  not  told  of  them  by  narrative : 
They  saw  in  eztatic  vision,  near  events  and  remote  in  juxta- 
position— ^in  space  and  not  in  time  with  the  idea  of  succession 
merely,  without  exact  chronology— as  we  see  the  stars  in  the 
firmanent,  all  apparently  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the 
eye ;  or  as  the  towers  of  a  distant  city  seem  to  the  eye,  spread 
out  on  the  curve  of  the  horizon,  and  to  rise  from  the  edifices 
between  them  and  the  observer.  Time  b  designated  in  but 
very  few  instances,  and  then  generally  in  a  very  enigmatical  and 
peculiar  manner.  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  are 
the  seventy  years'  duration  of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  ( Jer.  25: 
11.  12)  and.  the  seventy  weeks,  and  the  sixty  two  weeks  that 
were  to  precede  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  TDan.  9:  24.)  A 
careful  observance  of  this  principle  will  greatly  aid  in  a  right 
understanding  of  the  prophets,  and  will  show  why  they  almost 
always  speak  in  the  present  tense  rather  than  in  the  future. 
Examine  the  following  passages  as  illustrations. 

Nahum  sees  the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  and  listens  to  the  tu- 
mult occasioned  by  it.  (Nah.  3:  1 — >3).  Isaiah  sees  the  revel- 
lings,  the  sudden  surprise  and  the  massacre  of  the  Babylonians, 
(Is.  21:  1—9,  11,  12).  So  he  sees  the  Babylonian  king  fall 
and  go  to  Hades,  (is.  14:  7 — 12.  Comp.  also  Hah.  3:  3—12. 
Rev.  VI — ^xiii.)  In  accordance  with  this  mode  of  prophetic  vi- 
sion remote  events  of  the  same  kind  are  often  intimately  conjoin- 
ed as  though  they  were  to  occur  in  immediate  connection — and 
the  prophets  themselves  could  not  always  ascertain  the  time 
that  was  to  intervene  between  them.  (1  Pet.  10:  10 — 12).  Thus 
Isaiah  connects  the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  millennium, 
immediately  with  the  Jewish  deliverance  from  Assyrian  oppres- 
sion, (Is.  X,  XI.  Comp.  Matt.  4:  15,  16);  and  also  the  same 
events  with  the  restoration  from  the  Baoylonian  captivity.  (Is. 
XL.  et  seq.)  For  other  examples,  compare  Joel  2:  27  with 
Acts  2:  17,  and  Zech.  9:  9,  10  with  Matt.  21:  5.  So  Christ 
according  to  the  universal  rule  of  prophecy  connects  the  day  of 
judgment  inunediately  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem— pre- 
dicting the  latter  in  Matt.  x.  xrv.,  and  the  former  Matt.  xxv. 

In  the  prophetic  peculiarities  also  it  will  be  perceived  there  is 
ao  vblation  of  the  laws  of  common  language.  It  is  with  the 
thought  and  not  with  the  words  that  these  peculiarities  are  con- 
nected. 
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3.  Typical  representations.  Grod  proposed  the  whole  iplan 
of  rerelation  to  himself  from  the  first,  and  seeing  the  end  mm 
the  beginning,  made  the  old  dispensation  preparatory  to  the  new, 
and  prefigurative  of  it.  (Col.  2: 17.)  This  holds  true  in  refer- 
ence to  prophecy.  Sometimes  one  person  or  event  is  taken  as 
the  representative  or  type  of  some  more  remote,  and  still  greater 
person  or  event ;  and  language  is  used  in  regard  to  both,  the 
whole  of  which  can  be  applied  to  neither  separately.  Thus  in 
2  Sam.  VII.  (comp.  Heb.  1:  5,)  Solomon  (the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  David)  and  the  Messiah — ^the  Hebrew  temple  and  Chris- 
tian church — ^are  blended  together  in  prophetic  vision.  To  this 
peculiar!^  of  typical  prophecy,  Lord  Bacon  refers  when  he 
speaks  ot  a  latitude  which  is  agreeable  and  familiar  unto  divine 
prophecy,  being  of  the  nature  of  their  author,  with  whom  a  thou* 
sand  years  are  but  as  one  day ;  therefore  they  are  not  fulfilled 
punctually  at  once,  but  have  springing  and  germnant  accom- 
plishment throughout  many  ages,  though  the  height  or  fulness  of 
them  may  refer  to  one  age.  (Advancement  of  Learning,  Bk.  IL) 
In  this  way  many  of  the  Psahns  are  obviously  understood  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  as  having  a  two-fold  refer- 
ence— ^Psalm  XVI.  compared  with  Acts  2:25—31.  13:  36. 
Ps.  XXII.  comp.  with  Matt.  27: 35-— 50.  Ps.  vin.  with  Heb.  ii, 
Ps.  XLV.  with  Heb.  1:  8.  This  principle  of  one  person  being 
taken  as  the  representative  or  type  of  another  is  so  clearly  re- 
cognized in  the  Bible  that  even  proper  names  are  sometimes 
interchanged.  Thus  John  Baptist  is  called  Elijah,  (Matt.  4: 5« 
comp.  Matt  11:  14);  and  Christ  is  called  David,  (Ezek.  34: 
23,24). 

Events  as  well  as  persons  may  be  typical  and  prophecies  ut* 
tered  concerning  them  in  the  same  way,  (Is.  7:  14 — 17.  comp. 
Matt.  1 :  22,  23).  This  twofold  reference  of  prophecy  might  be 
sometimes  obscure  or  even  unknown  to  the  prophet  himself, 
(John  11:50,  51).  It  was  a  Jewish  prmciple  that  nothing 
would  occur  under  the  new  dispensation  which  had  not  its  cor- 
responding outline  in  the  old,  and  as  to  the  Hebrew  priesthood 
and  temple,  we  have  the  best  evidence  for  asserting  that  they 
were  in  all  their  details  prefigurative  of  the  di&rent  parts  of  the 
Christian  system.  (Heb.  9:  17— -20.) 

Indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  any  one  who  admits  that  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament  are  inspired,  and  authorized  inter* 
pretera  of  the  Old,  can  deny  that  there  is  a  twofoki  reference 
in  the  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  typical  i      ^'"" 
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m  its  insUtudons.  The  extravagancies  of  double  sense,  all^o- 
ridSy  |ind  types,,  surely  constitute  no  sufficient  reason  for  the  re- 
jection or  the  concealment  of  a  plain  matter  of  fact.  The  best 
rule  which  I  have  seen  for  the  interpretation  of  types  is  the  fol- 
lowing, selected  from  bishop  Marsh's  Theological  Lectures. 
(Part  III.  pp.  113,  117.) 

^'  To  constitute  one  thine  the  type  of  another,  as  the  term  is 
generally  understood  in  reference  to  Scripture,  something  more 
IS  wanted  than  mere  resemblance.  The  former  must  not  only 
resemble  the  latter,  but  must  have  been  designed  to  resemble 
the  latter.  It  must  have  been  so  designed  in  its  original  institu- 
tion. It  must  have  been  designed  as  something  preparatory  to 
the  latter ;  the  type  as  well  as  the  antitype  must  have  been  pre- 
ordained:— and  they  must  have  been  preordained  as  constituent 
parts  of  the  same  general  sphere  of^  divine  providence.  It  is 
this  previous  design,  and  this  preordained  connection  which  con- 
stitute the  relation  of  type  and  antitype.  Where  these  qualities 
fail,  where  the  previous  design,  and  preordained  connection  are 
wanting,  the  relation  between  the  two  things,  however  similar 
in  themselves,  is  not  the  relation  of  type  and  antitype." 

<*  For  example — cardinal  Bellarmine  supposes  that  the  pro- 
testant  secession  under  Luther  was  typified  by  the  secession  of 
the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam.  While  the  Lutherans  with  equal 
reason  retorted  that  Jeroboam  was  a  t^pe  of  the  pope,  and  that 
the  secession  of  Israel  from  Judah  typified  not  the  secession  of 
the  protestants  under  Luther,  but  the  secession  of  the  church  of 
Rome  from  primitive  Christianity.  But  to  whichever  of  the 
two  events  the  secession  under  Jeroboam  may  be  supposed  the 
most  similar,  (if  similarity  exist  there  at  all  beyond  the  mere  act 
of  secession,)  we  have  no  authority  for  pronouncing  it  a  type  of 
either.  We  have  no  proof  of  previous  design,  and  preordained 
connection,  between  the  subjects  of  comparison ;  we  have  no 
proof  that  the  secession  under  Jeroboam  was  designed  to  pre- 
figure any  secession  whatever." 

'  The  Old  and  New  Testament  both  abound  with  historical  il- 
lustrations which  are  often  confounded  with  typical  representa- 
tion to  the  great  hindrance  of  a  right  understanding  of^  the  Bi- 
ble.   To  give  a  few  examples : 

1.  Particular  facts  illustrate  general  principles— Deut.  26: 4. 
comp.  1  Cor.  9:  9,  10.  Ps.  xcv.  comp.  Heb.  3:  7---19.  In 
this  way  the  whole  Israelitish  history  may  illustrate  individual 
christian  experience. 
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2.  Ermts  iDastrate  events— Judces  7: 32.  eomp.  Is.  9:  4. 
Num.  21:  9.  comp.  John  3: 14.  £xod.  xir.  comp.  I9.  43r 
16, 17. 

3.  Like  circumstances  are  expressed  in  the  same  language. 
Is.  29:  13.  comp.  Matt.  15:  8.  Jer.  31:  15.  comp.  Matt  2:  18. 
These  and  others  of  the  same  kind  are  neither  types  nor  alle- 
gories, but  smply  historical  ilkstrations,  like  that  of  Ixither  when 
he  exclaimed  to  his  despairing  folbwers :  '^  What !  because 
you  are  embarked  m  the  same  ship  with  Christ,  do  you  expect  a 
fiiir  wind  and  a  smooth  sea  all  the  way  ?  Nay,  rather  look  out 
for  storms  and  jeopardy,  and  that  too  while  your  master  is  ar 
sleep !"  In  all  these  cases  the  language  is  plainly  to  be  inter* 
preted  by  the  oonunon  laws  of  language  and  the  thingM  onij 
are  typified  or  iUuatrated.  There  is  in  fact  therefore,  no  case 
whatever  in  which  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood just  like  the  language  of  all  other  books.  It  is  the 
ihoughu  of  the  scriptures  and  not  the  tpordsj  that  are  impor- 
tant. 

As  regards  types  and  allegories,  we  know  of  none  except 
those  which  are  explained  as  such  by  the  Bible  itself.  All  the 
rest  are  merely  conjectural,  and  though  often  ingenious,  are  of- 
ten worse  than  idle,  leading  the  mind  away  from  the  truth,  per- 
verting it  by  false  principles  of  interpretation  and  making  it  the 
mere  sport  of  every  wild  fancy.  Any  one  wjio  wishes  to  see 
to  what  a  pitch  of  extravagance  this  thing  can  be  carried,  will 
do  well  to  consult  "  Swedenborg's  true  Christian  Religion," 
particularly  pp.  168,  172,  202,  of  the  Boston  edition.  Many 
of  the  interpretations  there  remmd  us  of  the  old  commentator 
who  thought  that  the  lily-work  around  the  bellies  of  the  pillars 
in  the  temple  (1  Kings  7:  22.)  signified  that  if  ministers  would 
do  their  duty  and  be  pillars  in  the  church,  the  Lord  would  take 
care  of  their  bellies. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  im  - 
portant  principles  which  should  guide  us  in  the  popular  expo- 
sition of  Scripture,  and  will  conclude  by  remarking  that  if  the 
ministers  of  Christ  will  dilig^dy,  perseveringly  and  honestly 
porsue  this  work,  the  time  cannot  be  very  distant  when  the 
dissensions  of  the  Church  shall  cease,  ^<  the  watchmen  see  eve 
to  qre,''  and  all  who  really  bve  the  kingdom  of  Christ  will  be 
diligeiidv  laboring  to  extend  its  boundaries  to  the  uttennest 
parts  of  the  earth.  ''  The  Lord  hasten  it  m  his  time."— 
Amen. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

Oh  thk  Adaptation  of  Chbistianitt  to  thk  Moralt 
Nature  or  Man. 

Bj  M.  Iio]»kJiis,PMf.«f  Morftl  PUl.  udRtot.  In  WHIium  OMUgt. 

Chbistianitt  is  a  scheme  which  implies  that  supenwtural 
aid  is  necessary  for  the  renoyation  and  spiritual  perfection  of 
man.  Those  who  receive  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity, 
recognize  the  necessity  of  such  aid,  and  regard  the  fact  that  it 
is  provided  as  evidence  of  a  iust  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  man, 
and  of  the  divine  wisdom  by  which  Christianity  is  adapted  to 
accomplish  the  glorious  purposes  which  it  proposes ;  while  those 
who  do  not  receive  this  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  gospel  is  based,  see  in  its  offer  only  a  ground  for 
rejecting  the  system.  But,  sopposii^  such  aid  to  be  given,  it 
is  evident  that  the  mode  of  its  operation  and  the  manner  in 
which  its  workings  harmonize  with  those  of  the  spirit  of  man 
without  contravening  the  laws  of  free  agency,  must  be  obscure, 
and,  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human  faculties.  "  The 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth."  While,  therefore,  we  believe 
that  supernatural  aid  is  ofiered,  and  that  this  fact  is  an  evidence 
of  the  divinity  of  the  gospel,  we  cannot  adduce  in  favor  of  the 
gospel  any  argument  that  will  be  generaUy  impressive,  from  the 
wisdom  with  which  this  aid  is  adapted,  in  the  manner  of  its  op- 
eration, to  the  faculties  of  man,  and  the  mode  of  his  agency. 
On  this  subject  we  fear  that  writers  of  the  present  day,  in  the 
ardor  of  controversy,  and  in  the  pride  of  metaphysical  acumen, 
too  often  subject  themselves  to  the  rebuke,  "  Who  is  this  that 
darkeneth  counsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

But  between  the  mind  of  man  and  the  gospel  itself,  its  doc- 
trines and  its  precepts,  we  can  trace  the  relations,  and  (tiscover 
the  harmony «  Here  we  stand  on  firm  ground.  We  are  famil- 
iar with  the  argument  by  which  the  course  of  nature  is  shown  to 
be  of  God,  and  standing  on  this  ground,  our  argument  for  the  di- 
vine origin  of  Christianity  is  analogous  to  that,  and  it  stops  in 
the  latter  case  precisely  where  we  are  compelled  to  stop  in  the 
former.  In  the  organisation  of  nature  we  see  a  wonderfol  ad- 
justment of  parts,  but  we  feel  the  necessity  of  some  power  wfaidi 
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is  above  nature  to  operate  in  confiinnity  with  its  laws,  or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say,  to  constitute  by  its  operations  those 
laws  in  confprmity  with  which  the  whele  is  moved.  Of  'the 
mode  in  which  this  power  operates  we  are  profoundly  ignorant, 
and  it  is  only  in  the  adjustment  of  parts  the  relations  of  which 
we  do  understand,  that  we  discover  a  skill  which  stamps  upott 
the  works  which  he  has  made,  the  signature  of  God. 

Man  has  a  determinate  intellectuad  and  moral  oonstitutioD, 
and  the  relations  of  the  gospel  to  these  may  be  philosophically 
examined.  Oii  this  ground  we  discuss  the  different  theories  of 
education ;  and  could  a  mode  be  discovered  which  would,  if 
followed,  infallibly  produce  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  we 
should  need  no  better  evidence  of  the  profound  wisdom  of  him 
who  projected  it,  and  the  theory  of  education  would  be  com- 
plete. From  our  knowledge  of  the  intellectual  constitution  we 
should  be  able  to  judge  of  the  general  tendencies  and  effects  of 
such  a  system.  §o  in  our  moral  constitution,  if  a  system  is  pro- 
posed the  object  of  which  b  to  bring  that  to  the  highest  state  of 
culture  and  perfection,  we  can  judge  beforehand  of  its  adapta- 
tion to  that  purpose.  We  can  see  the  adjustment  and  corres- 
pondency of  parts,  and  tell  how  it  would  work  if  faithfully  fol- 
k>wed  out.  We  believe  the  gospel  tO'be  such  a  system,  and 
in  examining  it  with  reference  to  the  moral  condition  of  man, 
to  which  it  must  have  a  natural  adaptation  if  it  be  from  God,  we 
think  we  can  discover  unequivocal  traces  of  hi$  hand  who  has 
made  all  things  in  nature  by  weight  and  measure.  It  is  from  a 
feeling  of  this  adaptation,  from  a  sense  that  it  just  meets  the 
wants  of  man,  rather  than  from  an  examination  of  external  evi- 
dences, that  the  gospel  is  received  by  the  most  of  those  who 
embrace  it,  and  b^  which,  though  they  do  not  specukte  on  the 
subject,  they  obtain  a  conviction  of  its  genuineness  which  noth- 
ing can  shake. — ^They  have  the  witness  in  themselves. 

This  subject  has  been  dwelt  upon  by  some  master  minds,  and 
we  would  particularly  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  Erskine 
for  soo[)e  valuable  suggestions  respecting  it ;  but  still  we  think 
h  has  not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  may  not 
be  the  best  adapted  to  impress  the  vicious  or  the  confirmed  in- 
fidel ;  but  for  the  conviction  of  him  whose  moral  susceptibilities 
are  still  unimpaired  by  vice  or  the  wilful  perversion  of  evidence, 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  wavering,  for  the  revelation  to  the 
less  thoughtful  Christian  of  the  hidden  springs  of  his  own  peace 
and  exceeding  joy  fulness,  it  would  seem  to  he  admirably  fitted. 
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In  the  hope  that  these  eflfects  may  be  produced  upon  some  at 
least  of  our  readers,  we  shall  pursue  the  subject. 

It  is  through  its  influence  on  the  character  that  the  gospel 
aflSects  the  destiny  of  man,  and  the  first  point  which  we  shiJl  no- 
tice is  its  consistency  with  itself,  and  its  consequent  tendency  to 
{iroduce  an  uniform  and  vigorous  impression  on  the  character, 
t  has  been  justly  made  the  test  of  the  reasonableness  of  a  reli- 
gion that  the  facts,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  doctrines 
which  it  reveals  should  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the  same 
character  which  its  precepts  require.  If  ^  doctrine  has  not  this 
tendency  it  is  of  no  use ;  if  it  has  a  contrary  tendency  it  is  worse 
than  useless.  In  this  respect  the  gospel  will  bear  a  scrutiny 
which  withers  the  pretensions  of  every  other  system.  Its  pre- 
cepts are  not  mere  detached  maxims  without  authority ;  they 
are  the  arm  of  embodied  truth  laying  hold  upon  duty ;  the  ex- 

E licit  requirement  of  those  duties  which  naturally  and  neciessari- 
/  result  from  the  facts  which  it  reveals.  Wherever  we  standi 
in  whatever  light  we  view  it,  it  always  turns  the  same  solemn 
and  searching  eye  upon  us.  But  when  the  fact  was  taught  in 
an  ancient  system,  that  Venus,  to  whom  temples  were  erected, 
and  who  was  worshipped,  was  licentious,  it  did  not  accord  with 
what  was  required  to  be  done  in  the  preservation  of  purity  ;  and 
no  precept  could  coimtervail  the  influence  of  that  fact.  When 
it  was  taught  that  Jupiter,  the  supreme  god,  abused  his  father, 
and  expelted  his  son  from  heaven  with  passion  and  violence,  it 
did  not  accord  with  what  was  required  to  be  done  in  taking  care 
of  aged  parents,  and  in  exercising  tenderness  towards  chUdren. 
When  Mohammed  taught  that  paradise  would  consist  in  an  un- 
limited indulgence  in  sensual  pleasure,  it  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  counteract  the  principle  of  temperance  which  he  endeavor- 
ed to  inculcate.  When  the  papist  is  taught  that  indulgence  to 
sin  can  be  purchased  by  penance  or  money,  the  doctrine  is  at 
war  with  the  pre<^ept  that  he  should  be  bdy.  From  inconsisten- 
cies like  these,  no  false  system  is  free.  But  when  the  gospel 
requires  us  to  be  kind  and  forgiving  towards  others,  it  at  the 
same  time  teaches  the  fact  that  God  is  kind  to  the  evil  and  to 
the  unthankful,  and  that  he  forgives  us ;  when  it  requires  us  to 
be  merciful,  it  tells  us  that  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  mer- 
ciful ;  when  it  requires  us  to  be  pure  in  heart,  it  teaches  that 
God  is  holy,  and  that  there  is  a  heaven  into  which  there  shall 
nothing  enter  wluch  defileth  or  worketh  abomination ;  when  it 
requires  us  to  be  beneficent,  it  informs  us  that  Jesus  Christ 
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'^  went^about  doing  good  ;"  when  it  tells  us  to  '^  walk  in  love/' 
it  announces  the  great  fact  that  ^^  God  is  love."  We  need  not 
enlarge.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  inconsistency  siQiilar  to 
those  mentioned  above  can  be  found  in  the  gospel.  We  chal- 
lenge infidels  to  produce  one.  It  is  in  this  respect  consistent 
with  itself. 

But  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  produce  a  uniform  impression 
not  only  from  the  consistency  of  its  doctrines  with  its  precepts, 
but  also  from  the  consistency  of  its  minor  precepts  with  its  tun- 
damental  principle.  This  point,  though  not  oiten  noticed,  is 
worthy  of  attention.  <^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself/'  is  the  substance  of 
the  law,  and  the  ultimate  and  immediate  requisition  of  the  gos- 
pel. It  is  the  object  of  the  gospel  to  bring  men  to  this — ^if  it 
were  not,  the  law  and  gospel  would  be  at  variance.  But 
this  rule,  this  law,  is  the  great  edict  for  moral  beings,  and  was 
originally  intended  for  those  who  were  perfect.  In  the  mter- 
course  of  such  beings,  love,  which  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  is 
comparatively  easy.  There  is  in  heaven  no  precept  that  when 
they  are  smitten  on  one  cheek,  they  shall  '^  turn  the  other  also.^' 
But  there  are  in  the  gospel  a  multitude  of  precepts  intended  to 
regidate,  in  the  spirit  of  this  rule,  the  intercourse  of  beings  in- 
clined to  inflict  upon  each  other  injuiy  and  depredation.  The 
question  then  is,  whether,  in  order  to  meet  the  apparent  exigen- 
cies of  the  case,  in  order  to  conciliate  to  itself  human  prejudice 
or  passion,  it  ever  does,  in  any  of  these  subordinate  precepts, 
depart  bom  its  high  requisitions,  or  abate  any  thmg  from  the 
integrity  of  its  original  and  fundamental  prmciple.  We  know 
the  opposition  it  encountered,  and  that  the  true  ground  of  that 
opposition  was  the  uncompromising  purity  which  it  required* 
There  was  then  tbe  strongest  temptation,  if  not  to  Christ  him- 
self, yet  to  those  who  succeeded  him,  to  dilute  this  original  prin- 
ciple, and  soften  down  their  requirements,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  charge  of  inculcating  an  impracticable  morality.  Have  they 
done  this?  In  no  case  have  they  done  it.  There  are  no  Je- 
suitical exceptions  or  reservations.  Not  only  was  Christ  con- 
sistent with  himself  in  his  minor  precepts,  but  the  apostles,  who 
acted  by  his  authority,  were  in  every  instance  true  to  their  trust, 
and  no  stronger  proof  could  be  given,  not  only  of  integrity,  but 
of  wisdom.  Nothing  but  the  most  perfect  integrity  could  have 
adhered  to  the  law  in  all  its  breadth,  and  nothing  but  a  divine 
wisdom  could  have  accommodated  it  to  the  very  peculiar  cii^ 
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cumstances  of  man  in  this  worid.  Love  is  the  basis  of  the  law, 
and  we  have  only  to  cite  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  to  show 
bow  the  same  spirit  runs  through  them  all  without  making  any 
exception  for  unjust  treatment.  With  a  voice  imperative  and 
unfaltering,  and  with  the  same  apparent  unconsciousness  of  ut- 
tering any  thing  extraordinary  widi  which  its  mightiest  miracles 
are  narrated  it  says,  *^  Love  your  enemies ;  bless  them  that 
curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you—bless  them  which 
persecute  you,  bless  and  curse  not."  '^  Recompense  to  no 
man  evil  for  evil."  ''  If  thine  enemy  hunger,  feed  him."  ^<  Be 
not  overcome  of  evil,  but  oveifcome  evil  with  good."  ^*  AU  bit- 
terness, wrath,  anger,  clamor,  evil  speaking,  with  all  malice  are 
to  be  put  away,  and  whatsoever  things  are  true,  honest,  lovely 
and  or  good  report,  are  to  be  pursued."  In  these  two  respects 
then,  the  gospel  combines  the  consistency  of  truth,  with  that 
uniformity  of  unpression  which  is  necessary  to  its  efficient  action 
upon  character. 

But  we  observe  agam,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  the  mor- 
al nature  of  man,  because,  while  it  encourages  no  austerity,  it 
represses  all  hcentiousness.  To  fix  preciselv  the  limits  to  wluch, 
for  the  best  mterests  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community, 
the  appetites  should  be  restrained,  requires  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  frame,  and  of  the  relations  of  society,  which  no  philoso- 
pher, unenlightened  by  the  Bible,  has  ever  shown.  We  need 
not  say  how  essential  it  is  to  the  moral  and  religious  character 
of  any  community  that  these  limits  should  be  rightly  fixed.  If 
there  is  too  much  restraint,  society  becomes  secretly  and  often 
hopelessly  corrupt;  to  other  sins  the  guih  of  hypocrisy  is  add- 
ed, and  sanctimonious  licentiousness,  the  most  odious  of  all  its 
forms,  becomes  common#  If  there  is  too  little  restraint,  vice 
walks  abroad  with  an  unblushing  front,  and  glories  in  its  shame. 
The  state  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  is  described  by  the 
Apostle  in  the  1st  of  Romans,  and  according  to  the  testimony 
in  all  impartial  travellers,  that  chapter  is  true  to  the  letter,  of 
the  heathen  of  the  present  day.  Nor  were  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers much  in  advance  of  the  common  people.  Socrates  speaks 
of  unnatural  crimes  without  censure,  ana  a  discourse  of  his  with 
A^|MSta,  a  celebrated  courtesan  of  Athens,  is  still  extant  in 
which  he  instructs  her  how  to  gain  admirers.  When  we  hear 
such  fads  we  more  correctly  appreciate  what  the  gospel  has 
done  for  domestic  purity  and  peace.  The  tendency  of  human 
nature  to  sensuality  in  some  form  is  so  strong,  that  no  false  re* 
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ligbn  has  ever  dared  to  lay  its  hand  upon  it  m  all  its  forms. 
Mohammed,  it  is  well  known,  did  not  interfere  essentially  with 
the  customs  of  his  country  in  this  respect ;  and  in  fact  his  high- 
est rewards,  all  his  motives  to  religious  activity  were  based  on 
an  appeal  to  the  sensitive,  and  not  the  rational  and  spiritual 
part  of  man.  In  instances  not  a  few,  the  grossest  sensually 
has  even  been  made  a  part  of  religion,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
the  voluptuary,  especially  if  rich,  has  been  suffered  to  remain 
undisturbed,  or  has  been  led  to  commute  by  ofierings  for  indul- 
gence in  vice.  There  have,  however,  always  been  some  who 
have  recognized  the  higher  nature  of  man,  and  have  felt  that 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  subjugation  of  the  animal  part 
of  the  frame.  In  their  attempts  to  do  this,  they  have  been  sin- 
cere ;  and  among  the  catholics  especially,  under  the  influence 
of  the  high  motives  of  Christianity,  some  have  succeeded.  But 
they  have  been  excessive ;  instead  of  regulating  the  appetites, 
they  have  attempted  to  exterminate  them,  and  the  mass  of  their 
followers  have  been  ambitious,  corrupt  and  hypocritical.  But 
not  only  have  men  framed  systems  of  religion  which  allowed  of 
sensuality,  not  only  have  they  attempted  to  subdue  the  animal 
nature  altogether,  they  have  also  engrafted  sensuality  upon 
selftorture.  There  is  in  man  a  sense  of  guilt,  and  connected 
with  this,  the  idea  has  been  almost  universal,  that  sufiering,  or 
personal  sacrifice,  had,  in  some  way,  an  efScacy  to  make  atone- 
ment for  .it.  Hence  the  costly  offerings  of  heathen  nations  to 
their  gods ;  hence  their  bloody  rites,  the  oflfering  up  of  human 
victims,  and  even  of  their  own  children.  But  when  even  the 
principle  was  established  that  personal  suffering  could  do  away 
dn,  then  a  door  was  opened  for  license  to  sin ;  and  hence  the 
monstrous  and  apparently  inconsistent  spectacle  so  often  wit- 
nessed, of  sensuality  walking  hand  in  hand  with  selftorture.^- 
This  system  was  carried  to  its  greatest  extent  by  the  Roman 
church,  and  gave  rise  to  affected  sanctity,  to  priestly  domina- 
tion, and  to  secret  corruption,  unparaUeled  in  the  history  of 
the  world* 

In  opposition  to  these  corruptions  and  distortions,  how  sim- 
ple, how  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  original  institutions,  and 
the  evident  intentions  of  God,  are  the  principles  of  the  gospel! 
Christ  assumed  no  sanctity  in  indifierent  things,  such  as  that  by 
which  the  Pharisees  sought  to  distinguish  themselves.  He 
swept  away  without  hesitation  or  compromise,  the  Rabbinical 
ssperstitions  and  davish  exactions  which  had  been  engrafted  on 
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the  Jewfah  Law.  He  came,  '<  eating  and  drinking ;''  he  declar- 
ed that  tliat  which  entereth  into  a  man  doth  not  defile  him  ;  he 
sanctioned  marriage,  and  gave  it  an  honor  and  9  sacredness 
httle  Icnown  before  by  declaring  it  an  institution  of  divine  ori* 
gin,  which  was  appointed  in  tlie  beginning..  While  he  did  this, 
he  did  not  yield  at  all  to  the  prejudices  and  views  of  the  age, 
but  forbid  all  .impurity,  even  in  thought.  He  laid  the  axe  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  by  placing  his  commands  upon  the  heart. 
The  same  doctrines  are  inculcated  by  the  Apostles.  Paul  as*^ 
serts  in  relation  to  meats,  that  every  creature  of  God  is  good, 
and  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving,  and  says  of  marriage 
that  it  is  honorable  in  all ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  ranks 
drunkenness,  and  gluttony,  and  inipurity  among  those  sins  which 
will  exclude  a  man  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  a 
preacher  of  temperance  as  well  as  of  righteousness  and  a  judg- 
ment to  come,  and  insisted  upon  that  temperance  ^  in  all  things.' 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  on  this  point  are  indeed  adapted  to 
the  domestic,  the  civil,  and  the  economical  condition  of  man  ; 
but  it  is  because  of  their  bearing,  indirect  if  you  please,  but  still 
powerful,  upon  his  moral  character  and  condition,  that  they  are 
now  examined. 

The  precepts  just  considered  bear  indirectly  upon  the  state 
aad  expansion  of  the  natural  affections  of  kindred  and  friend- 
ship, and  we  remark  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral 
nature,  because,  while  it  encourages  these,  and  does  not  con- 
demn grief  as  a  weakness,  it  yet  affi>rds  the  most  effectual  con- 
solation when  those  affections  are  sundered  by  death.  In  this 
respect  it  stands  contrasted  not  only  with  the  selfish  Epicure- 
anism by  which  the  heathen  sobrutitied  themselves  that  they  be- 
came, as  the  Apostle  says,  *  without  natural  afi»ction ;'  but  espe- 
cially with  the  proud  spirit  of  Stoicism.  We  see  in  the  Stoics 
the  operation  of  the  same  principle  which  was  mentioned  above, 
an  attempt  to  destroy  that  which  they  knew  not  how  to  regulate. 
To  do  this  they  were  obliged  to  deny  their  own  nature,  and  to. 
affect  insensibility  when  it  was  impossible  that  man  should 
not  feel.  It  was  indeed  a  hard  task  which  this  system  impos- 
ed upon  its  votaries,  to  feel  the  cold  hand  of  death  grasping 
those  warm  affections  which  are  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  heart, 
and  withering  them  up  and  tearing  them  away,  and  yet  shed  no 
tear.  They  were  driven  to  this,  because  they  could  find  no 
consolation  in  death.  They  knew  not  the  rod  or  him  who  ap- 
pointed it;  but  assumed  an  attitude  of  sullen  defiance,  and 
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steeled  themselves  as  well  as  thej  were  able,  against  the  boks 
of  what  they  deemed  a  stern  necessity.  This  system,  indeed, 
was  not  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  natural  addons  at  all ; 
and  many  who  adhered  to  it  refused  to  enter  into  any  intimate 
alliances,  or  suffer  them  to  expand.  But  to  destroy  these  af- 
fections in  which  we  find  the  beauty  and  the  fragrance  of  exist- 
ence, would  be  a  sad  dismemberment  of  our  being.  The  gospel 
does  not  so ;  nor  yet  does  it  nourish  auctions  which  must  bleed 
without  furnishing  a  balm  to  heal  the  wound.  It  is  indulgent 
to  Qur  weakness,  and  never  sneers  at  the  natural  expression  of 
sorrow.  **  Jesus  wept."  Surely,  if  we  except  our  own  deathbed, 
there  is  no  place  where  we  so  much  need  support  as  at  the  death- 
bed of  a  fiiend,  and  the  religion,  or  the  system,  the  stoicism,  or 
the  skepticism  which  fails  us  there,  is  good  for  nothing.  This 
is  a  weak  point  in  our  nature,  and  it  is  just  here  that  the  gos- 
pel comes  in  with  its  strong  supports.  This  it  does,  1st  by  the 
sympathy  which  it  provides,  for  it  not  only  supposes  those  who 
are  afflicted  to  weep,  but  it  commands  others  to  weep  with 
them.  2nd,  By  teaching  us  that  our  afflictions  are  brought 
upon  us  by  a  wise  and  kind  Parent,  and  not  by  a  blind  &te. 
3d,  By  the  blessed  hopes  which  it  enables  us  to  cherish.  ^'  We 
sorrow  not  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  for  if  we  believe  that 
Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also  whk^h  sleep  in 
Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  And  4th,  by  encouraging  and 
enabling  us  to  fix  our  affections  upon  a  higher  and  better  ob- 
ject. So  long  as  we  have  something  to  love,  something  in  which 
we  can  trust,  we  are  not  entirely  desolate.  The  gospel  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  object  which  cannot  fail  us.  It  su&rs  the  aC* 
fections  to  shoot  out  their  tendrils  here  upon  the  earth,  as  vig- 
orously as  they  may,  but  it  traios  them  up,  and  trains  them  up, 
till  it  fixes  them  around  the  base  of  the  eternal  throne.  Then, 
if  these  lower  tendrils  are  severed,  they  do  not  fall  to  the  dust 
to  be  trampled  on,  and  wither,  and  decay,  till  our  hearts  die 
within  us  ;  they  fix  themselves  the  more  firmly  to  their  all-suf- 
ficient and  never  failing  support.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  these 
circumstances  must  make  the  valley  of  affliction  far  less  dark 
than  it  once  was.  To  the  true  Christian,  there  is  light  all  the  way 
through  it,  there  is  light  at  tlie  end  of  it.  Thus  the  gospel  aims 
at  no  heights  of  Stoicism.  It  neither  uproots  nor  dwarfs  the 
affections  on  the  one  hand,  nor  does  it  on  the  other  leave  them 
to  the  wild  and  aimless  paroxysms  of  a  hopdess  sorrow ;  but  it 
encourages  them,  and  in  affliction,  gives  tbem^the  support  wbkh 
they  needj. 
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It  has  just  been  said  that  the  gospel  furnishes  a  pennaneot 
object  for  the  affections ;  we  now  remark  that  it  is  adapted  to 
our  moral  nature,  because  it  furnishes  them  with  one  that  is 
perfect.  If  the  gospel  is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  system 
by  which  man  can  be  brought  to  entire  holiness,  and  perfect 
happiness,  it  is  obvious,  with  reference  to  the  attainment  of 
both  those  ends,  that  it  must  offer  a  perfect  object  to  the  af- 
fections. If  God  were  not  perfect  as  a  holy  being,  he  certain- 
ly could  exert  no  moral  influence  upon  his  creatures  to  render 
them  more  holy  than  himself,  and  be  would  not,  if  that  were 
possible,  exert  a  physical  influence  for  that  purpose.  There 
would  be  in  God  nothing  transforming  to  his  creatures  beyond 
the  point  at  which  he  himself  was ;  and  tiie  process  mentioned 
by  the  Apostle  must  terminate  before  it  reached  its  consumma- 
uon.  ^The  process  is  this,  and  the  statement  of  it  involves  an 
important  principle  of  the  gospel.  '^  For  we  all,  beholding  as 
in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  intd  the  same 
image  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord."  As  water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  so  it  would, 
seem  self-evident  that  no  created  or  derived  bemg,  can,  in  any 
thing,  transcend  its  Creator  or  source.  If  therefore  the  gospel 
is  to  bring  our  moral  powers  to  perfection,  it  would  seem  ne- 
cessary that  the  affections  should  rest  upon  a  perfect  object,  other- 
wise they  could  never  be  transformed.  This  object  is  present- 
ed only  in  the  Grod  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  God  of  love. 

But  if  a  perfect  object  for  the  afiections  is  requisite  to  holi- 
ness, so  is  it  to  happiness.  Our  own  experience  will  teach  us 
this.  When  a  relative  or  friend,  upon  whom  we  have  fixed 
our  affections,  has  many  excellencies,  we  love  him  more,  and 
are  made  more  happy  by  him,  than  if  his  excellencies 
were  fewer ;  and  if  at  any  time  we  discover  an  imperfec- 
tion or  a  fault  which  we  had  not  suspected,  our  happmess  is  . 
sensibly  dimmished.  So  far  as  our  affections  have  any  thing 
moral  in  them,  our  complacency  and  delight  in  their  object  must 
be  just  in  proportion  to  his  excellence.  So  far  therefore  as  the 
affections  are  concerned,  the  happiness  derived  from  them  can- 
not be  complete,  except  as  they  rest  upon  a  perfect  being ;  but 
when  their  object  is  not  only  perfect  but  infinite  and  unchange- 
able, then  is  there  provision,  both  for  perfect  happmess,  and  for 
its  perpetuity  and  augmentation  forever. 

Not  only  does  the  gospel  furnish  the  afiections  with  a  perfect 
object)  but  we  remark  again,  that  it  is  especially  adapted  to  our 
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moral  nature,  because  it  sets  before  us  a  perfect  model — be- 
cause it  embodies  i\^e  abstract  standard  of  excellence  in  actual 
life.  Of  what  assistance  such  o  model  must  be  to  us,  may  be 
seen  from  what  occurs  in  other  cases.  In  arithmetic,  or  al- 
gebra, when  a  rule  is  given,  it  really  contains  the  method  of 
solving  every  problem  that  falls  under  it ;  but  there  are  few 
who  do  not,  even  in  those  exact  sciences,  derive  essential  aid 
in  understanding  what  the  rule  means,  and  bow  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, if  they  have  models  set  before  them  in  some  examples 
actually  wrought  out.  The  same  is  true  in  every  thing  else, 
it  is  true  in  morals,  it  is  true  in  religion — it  is  according  to  our 
nature  that  it  should  be  so.  The  system  therefore,  which  pro- 
vides such  a  model,  not  only  does  a  thing  most  difficult  hi  itself, 
and  one  to  which  no  other  makes  any  pretension,  but  evidently 
conforms  itself  to  the  wants  of  our  frame.  This  model  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  of  Christ,  which  even  the  infidel  must 
acknowledge  to  have  been  a  remarkable  phenomenon.  We 
may  say  of  him  as  was  said  by  Pilate  for  a  far  different  purpose, 
«  Behold  the  man." 

The  balance  of  his  character  was  wonderful.  We  see  him 
cultivating  the  most  devotional  habits,  retiring  whole  nights  into 
the  mountain  to  pray,  and  yet  so  far  froui  any  thing  austere  or 
morose,  that  we  see  him  taking  up  little  children  in  his  arms 
and  blessing  them  ;  and  having  so  just  a  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  nature  as  to  prefer  the  lily  of  the  field  before  the  most  costly 
trappings  of  art.  We  see  him  humble  in  his  condition,  but  with- 
out the  least  meanness  or  servility ;  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  his  own  dignity,  but  witboui  arrogance ;  zealous  in  the 
cause  of  God,  yet  not  resenting  personal  injuries;  9  decided  re- 
prover of  wickedness,  without  asperity  ;  insisting  on  the  silent 
worship  which  is  in  spirit  aod  in  iruih,  yet  giving  their  proper 
place  to  external  observances,  even  to  the  tithing  of  mint ;  ut- 
tering the  sternest  principles  of  morality,  and  laying  their  au- 
thority on  the  heart,  yet  encouraging  penitence  in  the  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son.  \Ve  see  him  blessing  the  meek,  comfort- 
ing the  poor,  noticing  the  widow's  mite,  rebuking  zeal  in  his 
own  cause  when  it  did  iiot  arise  from  a  pure  motive,  setting  a 
little  child  in  the  midst  of  his  followers  and  reproving  their  am- 
bition ;  liberal  and  humane  in  his  views  in  the  midst  of  a  nation 
of  bigots,  delivering  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan.  AH 
this  was  certainly  remarkable,  but  to  test  his  character  by  his 
own  summary  of  the  law  of  Grod,  we  would  ask  if  he  did  not 
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love  God  with  all  his  heart  who  could  say  in  his  greatest  agony, 
thy  will  be  done ;  if  he  did  not  love  others  as  himself  who  could 
pray  for  his  murderers  on  the  cross.  "  Beliold  the  man." 
The  rules  of  conduct  which  he  laid  down  are  more  difBcult  to 
be  followed  than  any  others  ever  promulged,  and  yet  he  is  pro- 
bably the  only  person  who  ever  perfectly  lived  up  to  his  own 
rules.  Th«  more  we  contemplate  this  character,  the  more  it 
will  grow  upon  us,  till  we  see  it,  like  the  sun,  standing  alone. 
The  exhibitioti  of  this  model  was  a  part  of  the  system,  and  from 
what  has  been  said,  we  can  judge  both  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  of  its  necessity  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
end  in  view.  General  principles  are  vague  and  inefficient,  but 
example  strikes.  Without  it,  mere  precepts  would  never  have 
fixed  the  attention  of  mankind,  or  been  for  them  a  sufficient 
guide. 

Our  next  remark  relates  to  the  conscience  ;  and  it  is  that  the 
gospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral  nature,  because  its  facts  natural- 
ly tend  to  quicken  the  conscience  to  activity  in  the  fuller  per- 
ception of  guilt,  at  the  same  time  that  it  relieves  it  from  appre- 
hension. The  conscience  being  peculiarly  that  in  man  which 
is  moral,  a  system  which  would  induce  moral  perfection,  must, 
of  course,  provide  for  its  highest  possible  activity  at  the  same 
time  that  it  provides  for  its  peace  ;  and  the  sjstem  which  pro- 
vides for  the  peace  of  conscience  by  blinding  or  stupifying  it, 
must  be  false.  It  is  the  object  of  every  system  to  give  in  some 
way  peace  to  the  conscience,  but  the  gospel  is  contradistinguish- 
ed from  every  other,  by  its  philosophic  perception  that  the  full 
activity  of  conscience  is  necessary  to  moral  perfection,  and  by 
giving  it  new  life  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  it  peace.  All 
other  systems  either  stupify  it  by  falsehood,  or  blind  it  by  sub- 
stituting in  the  place  of  moral  duties  bodily  penance  or  mere 
external  observances.  But  how  is  it  that  the  conscience  is 
quickened  by  the  facts  of  the  gospel  ?  It  is  by  the  standard  and 
estimate  of  guilt  which  those  facts  establish.  In  human  laws  it 
is  intended  that  the  magnitude  of  the  crime  shall  be  measured 
by  the  amount  of  penal  inflation,  and  it  is  by  looking  at  the 
penalty  that  we  ascertain  the  judgment  of  the  lawgiver  in  re- 
gard to  it.  But  the  standard  which  the  gospel  has  established 
by  which  to  estimate  guilt  is  to  be  found  in  the  death  of  Christ. 
His  death  as  an  atonement  for  sin  is  the  great  central  fact  of  the 
gospel ;  and  in  making  mth  a  sacrifice  to  furnish  a  ground  of 
pardon  God  has  shown,  even  more  explicitly  than  by  the  sane- 
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lioD  attached  to  his  law,  JUs  estimate  of  guilt,  and  his  inflexible 
determination  to  punish  all  who  do  not  stand  on  the  ground  thus 
furnished.  The  death  of  Christ,  therefore,  when  viewed  as  the 
Bible  presents  it,  has,  more  than  any  thing  else,  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  produce  in  the  impenitent  who  is  not ''  found  in  him,'' 
the  deepest  sense  of  guilt,  and  the  most  awful  apprehensions. 
When  he  sees  that  God  did  not  spare  his  own  Son,  when  he 
sees  the  meek  and  irreproachable  victim  expiring  under  the  hid- 
ings of  his  Father's  face,  while  the  sun  is  veiled,  and  all  nature 
shudders ;  then  it  is,  if  any  thing  can  arouse  it,  that  his  con- 
science stands  aghast.  Then  it  is  that  he  sees  expressed,  plain- 
ly and  irrevocably,  thejudgment  of  the  Lawgiver,  what  he  thinks 
of  the  evil  of  transgression,  and  how  impossible  it  is  that  he 
should  ever  wink  at,  or  suffer  to  pass  unnoticed  a  single  sin. 
Having  presented  such  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  moral  worth, 
such  a  standard  of  guilt,  the  gospel  has  done  all  that  could  be 
done  to  give  life  and  activity  to  the  conscience,  thus  fulfilling 
the  condition  philosophically  required  of  it. 

But  the  gospel  does  not  come  prematurely  to  arouse  the  con- 
science, and  make  it  the  minister  of  vengeance.  In  common 
with  other  systems  it  makes  provision  for  its  peace.  This  it 
does  by  the  very  same  act  that  gave  it  the  greatest  alarm.  It 
is  by  showing  the  trembling  culprit  through  that  act  an  ocean 
of  mercy  that  can  close  unscarred  over  all  his  guilt  and  still  look 
as  bright  and  as  joyous  as  ever.  It  is  by  settbg  before  him 
a  free  course  in  the  race  after  conformity  to  God  which  he  can 
now  run  till  he  shall  leave  all  guilt,  all  moral  imperfection  be- 
hind him,  and  shall  sit  down  with  the  multitude  of  the  redeem- 
ed lifnder  the  canopy  of  the  excellent  glory  which  rests  over  the 
end  of  his  course.  It  b  here  that  the  wisdom  of  the  gospel  is 
conspicuous.  At  this  point  a  glory  surrounds  it.  Here  we  ex- 
claim with  the  apostle  in  regard  to  it — ^^  The  glorious  gospel  of 
the  blessed  God."  Guilt  is  upon  the  soul.  Can  it  be  removed  ? 
Is  there  a  balm  that  can  staunch  the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  con- 
science, and  leave  them  seamless  ?  To  the  importance  of  an 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  the  sighs  and  groans  of  uni- 
versal man  testify.  This  question  was  agitated  by  the  ancient 
philosophers,  and  Socrates,  the  wisest  of  them,  thought  it  could 
not  be  done.  Guilt  is  proud,  Justifying  itself,  and,  knowing  its 
own  demerit,  it  is  also  distrustful.  Can  now  the  beneficent  Fa- 
ther give  his  lapsed  children  any  such  pledge  of  his  placabili^» 
as  shall  induce  them  to  come  voluntarily  and  stand  in  bis  pres- 
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ttioe  with  perfect  assurance  ?  The  inquiry  is  not  now,  what  it 
was  necessary  for  God  to  do  for  the  honor  of  his  own  goyem«> 
ment^  but  what  was  necessary  to  give  assurance  to  man.  Here 
was  a  call  upon  omnipotent  love,  and  well  did  it  answer  the 
call.  *'  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
Son."  *'  He  who  was  in  the  form  of  God,  and  thought  it  not 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself 
and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross." 
Thus,  while  the  greatness  of  the  sacrifice  shows  the  enormity  of 
the  guilt  and  thus  arouses  the  conscience,  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
made,  furnishes  the  highest  pledge  that  God  could  give,  that  he 
is  ready  to  pardon,  k  shows  that  there  is  relenting  in  the 
heavens ;  that  the  heart  of  God  is  yearning  over  his  lost  children ; 
that  guilt  can  be  forgiven  and  put  forever  away.  Him  whom 
this  pledge  cannot  satisfy,  nothing  can  satisfy.  When  man  sees 
this,  then  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rises  upon  him  with  healing 
in  his  beams ;  the  dark  clouds  of  guilt  are  dispersed,  and  the  eye 
of  hope,  glistening  with  the  tear  of  penitence,  is  turned  towards 
heaven.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  he  stand  assured  in  the 
presence  of  a  holy  Grod,  and  the  conscience  finds  peace. 

We  have  iust  shown  how  the  wants  of  the  conscience  in  ref- 
erence to  individual  guilt  are  met  by  the  gospel ;  we  now  remark 
that  it  is  adapted  to  our  moral  nature,  because  it  satisfies  our 
natural  sense  of  justice  in  reference  to  the  disorders  of  this  pre- 
sent wojdd.  This  is  a  common  topic,  but  we  cannot,  in  Justice 
to  our  subject,  wholly  omit  it  here.  These  disorders,  m  the 
height  to  which  they  have  risen,  have  always  presented  a  great 
moral  enigma  to  those  who  have  reasoned  concemmg  the  prov-  ^ 
idence  and  moral  government  of  God.  This  was  strongly  feh 
and  strongly  stated  as  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Job.  *'  Some," 
says  he,  '<  remove  the  landmarks,  they  violently  take  away 
flocks  and  feed  thereof.  They  drive  away  the  ass  of  the  fath- 
erless and  take  the  widow's  ox  for  a  pledge.  They  cause  the 
naked  to  lodge  without  clothing,  and  they  have  no  covering  in 
the  cold.  They  pluck  the  fatherless  from  the  breast,  and  take 
a  pledee  of  the  poor.  Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  and  the 
soul  of  the  wounded  crieth  out :  yet  Grod  layeth  not  folly  to 
them."  '<  Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are 
migh^  in  power  ?  Their  seed  is  established  in  their  sight,  and 
their  offipring  before  their  eyes.  They  spend  their  days  in 
wealth  and  in  a  moment  go  down  to  the  grave."    *^  The  earth" 
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says  he, ''  is  given  into  the  hand  of  the  wicked :  he  covereth  the 
faces  of  the  judges  thereof;  if  not,"  as  much  as  to  say»  this 
fact  must  be  allowed  whether  we  can  reconcile  it  with  the  prov- 
idence of  God  or  not-  "  if  not,  who,  and  where  is  he  ?"  Thus 
was  this  wise  and  good  man  perplexed,  before  the  light  of  the 
gospel.  David  found  no  relief  under  the  same  difficulty,  till  he 
went  to  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  'there  saw  the  end  of  the 
wicked.  "Moreover  I  saw  under  the  sun,"  says  Solomon, 
"  the  place  of  judgment,  that  wickedness  was  there,  and  the 
place  of  righteousness  that  iniquity  was  there.  I  said  in  mine 
heart" — then  he  said,  when  he  saw  this,  as  furnishing  the  only 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  ^^  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and 
the  wicked."  Nor  does  the  picture  assume  a  brighter  hue  as 
we  come  down  the  ages  of  time.  History  is  full  of  multiplied 
and  aggravated  and  unredressed  wrongs  inflicted  by  man  upon 
man.  Look  at  the  slave-trade,  that  atrocious,  wholesale,  and 
legalized  abomination.  Look  at  slavery  as  it  exists  now.  Look 
at  the  peasantry  of  Europe — Look  at  Poland.  Or,  if  we  turn 
from  the  contemplation  of  open  and  high-handed  violence,  to 
consider  the  triumphs  of  injustice ;  the  success  of  fraud ;  the 
spoliations  and  heartless  atrocities  which  are  effected  under  the 
forms  of  law  ;  the  wrongs,  and  cruelties,  and  petty  tyrannies 
that  are  exercised  in  families,  and  embitter  the  lives  of  thousands, 
our  difficulties  will  not  be  diminished.  Surely  to  a  thoughtful 
man  without  revelation,  this  world  must  present  a  most  perplex- 
ing and  discouraging  spectacle.  Ue  must  see  that  ther§  are  in- 
juries for  which  there  is  no  redress  upon  earth,  questions  unset- 
tled for  which  there  is  do  adjudication  here  ;  and  while  he  has 
not  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  time  of  adjudication  will  ever 
come,  he  roust  feel  that  a  violence  is  done  to  his  moral  nature, 
if  these  questions  are  cut  short  by  death,  and  left  unsettled  for- 
ever. To  this  state  of  perplexity,  so  natural  and  so  universal, 
the  gospel  furnishes  complete  relief.  It  gives  us  the  most  posi* 
tive  assurance  that  these  questions  shall  be  carried  up  to  an  im- 
partial tribunal ;  that  every  sigh  of  the  oppressed  has  been  heard 
in  heaven ;  that  every  tear  which  they  have  shed  has  been  ex- 
haled, and  has  ascended  there.  It  makes  known  to  us  the 
judge,  and  the  rules  and  measure  of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
".  day  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  When  this  is  known,  the 
perplexed  and  agonized  heart  is  set  at  rest.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  there  is  felt  to  be  a  congruity  between  the  course  of 
events  as  they  shall  ultimately  terminate,  and  our  moral  firaDQte» 
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and  the  wants  of  that  frame  are  met.  No  other  system  reveals 
a  fulfilment  of  justice  so  complete,  and  therefore  no  other  is  so 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  moral  condition  of  man. 

We  next  observe  that  the  eospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral  na^ 
ture,  because,  while  it  sets  before  us  the  highest  possible  objects 
of  hope,  it  demands,  and  has  a  tendency  to  produce  entire  hu* 
mility.  To  do  this  requires  a  very  nice  balancing  of  moti  es. 
There  b  not  in  our  frame  so  active  a  vice  as  pride.  All  want 
implies  privation,  limitation,  imperfection  ;  ajfid  yet  even  in  the 
manner  of  supplying  our  wants  pride  finds  much  of  its  aliment. 
Our  want  of  fcx>d  gives  occasion  to  pride  in  luxurious  living ;  of 
clothing,  to  pride  in  dress;  of  shelter,  to  pride  inl>uildings;  and 
our  want  of  locomotion,  to  pride  in  carriages  and  equipage. 
Natural  gtfts^  of  body  or  mind,  as  beauty,  strength,  talents, 
weahh,  even  vice  itself,  any  thing  that  gives  pre-eminence, 
though  it  be  a  '  bad  pre-eminence,'  fumbhes  a  sppt  where  pride 
may  fix  its  roots.  If  we  repress  it  in  one  form,  it  is  constant'y 
rising  in  another ;  and  especially  is  it  like  to  do  so  when  we 
have  high  hopes  before  us.  The  essence  of  pride  as  I  now  use 
the  term,  consbts  in  a  pleasure  in  superiority  as  such.  But  thb 
implies  a  feeling  of  pain  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  inferior. 
Pride  therefore,  can  never  have  a  place  in  a  holy  and  a  happy 
heaven.  If  false  religions  have  ever  attempted  to  remove  this, 
it  has  been  by  producing  degradation  and  debasement,  a  low, 
crouching,  servile  spirit,  instead  of  that  childlike  humility  whose 
basis  is  truth,  whose  associate  is  wisdom,  ^  that  dwells  with  the 
fewly,'  whose  crown  is  honor.  But  instead  of  repressing  it, 
fake  systems  have  often  appealed  to  this  passion,  and  found  in 
it  their  chief  support.  Look  at  the  turbaned  follower  of  Mo- 
hammed with  his  high  hopes  of  a  sensual  paradise,  and  of  every 
thing  that  nourishes  pride  here,  and  see  witii  what  scorn  he  treats, 
or  rather  did  treat  so  long  as  he  dared,  the  infidel  dogs.  Hu- 
mility is  not  one  of  the  virtues  of  that  religion,  and  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  make  man  proud.  But  if  a  Christian  is  proud, 
it  is  in  direct  contravention  of  the  facts,  and  precepts,  and  spir- 
it of  his  religion.  High  as  are  the  hopes  which  die  gospel  en- 
courages, higher  than  any  other  religion  ever  dreamed  of,  it  has 
vet  an  efiectual  antidote  for  pride.  This  is  to  be  found,  partly 
m  the  object  itself  of  hope,  which  is  moral  perfection,  likeness 
to  God  ;  and  with  that  pride  is  utterly  incompatible.  But  the 
chief  antidote  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  mentioned  under  a  for- 
mer head, — in  the  standard  of  guilt  which  the  gospel  sets  up. 
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The  pemteiit  sees  in  that  the  judgment  passed  on  his  own  char- 
acter, he  sees  that  it  is  not  at  all  hj  hb  own  procurement  that 
he  can  avoid,  either  that  character  itself,  or  its  natural  conse- 
quences ;  he  looks  at  what  he  has  done,  and  at  what  has  been 
done  for  him,  and  wonders  that  any  can  ever  be  pioud.  The 
ibot  of  the  cross  is  the  place  for  the  Christian,  but  it  is  no  place 
for  pride.  When  he  stands  there,  he  sees  indeed  what  a  sure 
foundation  stone  God  has  laid  in  Zion  upon  which  he  may  build 
his  hope ;  but  precisely  as  that  hope  rises  and  becomes  a  glo- 
rious hope,  will  his  egotism,  his  self-sufficiency,  his  pride,  dwin*- 
die  away.  In  fact,  a  death-bbw  must  be  given  to  pride  before 
the  hope  of  a  Christian,  the  hope  of  salvation  entirely  by  the 
merits  of  another,  can  find  a  place  in  the  soul,  and  just  so  far  as 
the  spirit  of  the  gospel  triumphs,  it  must  overcome  and  destroy 
pride.  Thus  we  see  that  the  gospel  places  the  strongest  posri- 
ble  check  precisely  there  in  our  frame  where  it  was  moA 
needed. 

We  remark  once  more,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  our  moral 
nature,  because  it  tends  to  produce  active  beneficence,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  represses  self-gratulation.  On  this  point  it  is 
not  easy  to  compare  Christianity  with  other  systems,  because 
no  other  system  ever  bsisted  on  active  beneficence  in  any  thing 
like  the  same  high  terms.  The  gospel  requires  us  to  do  good 
and  only  good,  and  this  shows  it  to  have  originated  in  a  (rod  of 
love.  It  is  matter  of  history  that  it  has  done  more,  and  it  is 
matter  of  fact  that  it  is  doing  more  to  relieve  the  wants  and  mit^ 
igate  the  woes  of  the  destitute  and  the  wretched,  than  all  other 
causes  put  together.  If  it  be  asked  how  it  has  had  moral  force 
to  do  this,  we  reply  that  it  has  had  it ;  1st,  from  the  example  of 
Christ ;  2nd,  from  its  imperative  requisition  upon  all  those  who 
embrace  it;  and  3rd,  from  its  system  of  rewards.  In  this,  the 
gospel  is  entirely  original.  It  rejects  all  human  works  as  a 
ground  of  salvation — ^it  is  all  of  grace,  and  yet  it  has  a  system 
of  rewards.  According  to  this  system,  men  are  to  be  rewarded, 
not  for  their  works,  but  according  to  their  works.  This  fur- 
nishes every  motive  to  diligence.  He  who  has  done  one  act  for 
Christ,  from  a  sincere  love  to  him,  "  shall  in  no  wise  loee  his 
reward  ;"  and  he  who  has  done  two,  shall  receive  a  double  re- 
ward. Thus  benevolent  activity  is  secured  by  the  gospel,  while 
self-gratulation  is  repressed  fiH>m  the  fact  that  the  reward  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  and  not  of  debt-^hat  we  can  ofller  nothing  to 
God  which  he  can  accept  for  its  own  sake.     The  saint  in  heav- 
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60  who  has  done  the  most  good,  will  cast  his  crown  as  low  as 
he  who  has  done  the  least ;  but  it  will  be  a  far  brighter  crown — 
a  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory. 

Our  last  remark  is,  that  the  gospel  is  adapted  to  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  because  it  makes  its  chief  appeals  to  a  free  and 
generous  principle— the  principle  of  2ove.  The  gospel,  as  has 
been  said,  professes  to  be  a  restorative  system — ^to  bring  men 
back  to  moral  perfection.  In  order  to  ttud,  it  was  necessary  to 
appeal  to  some  principle  whbh  should  induce,  constant  activity 
and  progress.  He  who  gets  some  vague  notions  of  danger  and 
of  mercy,  and  supposes  he  can  take  shelter  behind  the  gospel, 
as  a  man  runs  into  a  fort,  and  then  sit  down  at  his  ease,  is  ig^ 
norant  of  the  very  first  principles  of  the  gospel.  Progress  is  a 
primary  requisite,  and  if  it  does  not  induce  and  continue  this,  it 
does  nothing.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  to  what  principle  shall 
it  appeal?  Shall  it  appeal,  as  fanatics  often  do,  to  feai*  ?  This 
is  a  strong  prmciple,  and  has  its  use ;  it  is  sometimes  made  the 
vestibule  of  love.  But  all  fear  has  torment  \  it  can  never  be  a 
part  of  love;  it  can  never  be  the  regenerating  or  the  transform- 
ing principle.  The  man  who  is  travelling  towards  the  home 
wUch  he  loves  is  happy,  and  he  is  active,  and  there  is  no  sla- 
very in  his  activity.  It  results  fram  a  free  and  generous  princi- 
ple, and  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  more  powerful,  than  any 
other.  ^^  Many  waters  cannot  quench  it,  or  floods  drown  it." 
*'  Perfect  love  casteth  out  fear."  If,  therefore,  the  gospel  had 
not  shown  its  knowledge  of  our  frame  by  appealing  chiefly  to 
this  principle,  it  would  have  been  a  failure.  To  show  how  this 
is  done,  we  borrow  an  illustration  from  Erskine.  *'  Let  us  pre- 
sent to  ourselves,"  says  he,  *<  a  company  of  men  travelling  along 
the  sea-shore.  One  of  them,  better  acquainted  with  the  ground 
than  the  rest,  warns  them  of  quicksands,  and  points  out  to  them 
a  landmark  which  indicated  the  position  of  a  dangerous  pass. 
They,  however,  see  no  great  reason  for  apprehension  ;  they  are 
anxious  to  get  forward,  and  cannot  resolve  on  making  a  consid- 
erable circuit  to  avoid  what  appears  to  them  an  imaginary  evil ; 
they  reject  his  counsel,  and  proceed  onwards.  In  these  circum<- 
fltanoes,  what  argument  ought  be  to  use  ?  What  mpde  of  per- 
suasion can  we  ima^e  fitted  to  fasten  en  theu*  minds  a  strong 
ooDviclioD  of  the  reality  of  their  danger  and  of  the  disbterested 
benevolence  of  their  adviser  ?  His  words  have  been  ineffectual ; 
be  most  try  some  other  method.     He  does  so ;  for  seeing  me 
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other  way  of  prevailing  on  them,  he  goes  before  them ;  he  steps 
on  the  seemingly  firm  sand,  and  sink^  to  de^th.  This  ebquence 
is  irresistible.  He  was  the  most  active  and  vigorous  among 
them  ;  if  any  one  could  have  extricated  himself  from  the  diffi- 
culty, it  was  he ;  they  are  persuaded  ;  thev  make  the  necessa- 
ry circuit,  bitterly  accusing  themselves  oi  the  death  of  their 
generous  companion ;  and  during  their  progress,  as  often  as 
these  landmarks  occur,  his  nobleness  and  their  own  danger  arise 
to  their  mbds,  and  secure  their  safety.  Rashness  is  not  mere- 
ly perilous  now,  it  is  ungrateful ;  it  is  making  void  the  death  of 
their  deliverer."  Need  we  mention  the  parallel  fact  stated  in 
the  gospel,  which  so  much  transcends  it?  It  is  that  the  Son  of 
God,  after  having  long  warned  men  by  the  course  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  by  messengers  deputed  on  purpose,  seeing  that 
nothing  else  would  be  effectual,  came  Himself  also ;  that  be  was 
made  flesh,  and  devoted  himself  to  death,  thereby  showing  the 
greatness  of  his  love  and  the  certainty  that  no  one  who  will  not 
turn  out  of  the  course  of  which  he  has  warned  him  can  ever 
escape.  And  now,  by  directing  that  this  great  fact  should  be 
published  every  where,  he  has  directed  that  his  cross  should,  as 
it  were,  be  planted  by  the  strait  of  danger,  that  he  may  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  that  he  could  devise,  warn  those  who 
would  pass  heedless  by,  of  what  lies  beyond.  Surely  that  must 
be  a  fearful  pass,  to  warn  us  from  which  Christ  died.  That 
must  be  an  awful  perdition  to  which  those  tend  who  go  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Here  we  see,  though  danger  is  supposed,  or 
love  could  not  have  thus  manifested  itself,  yet  that  the  direct 
appeal  is  altogether  to  gratitude  and  love.  It  was  love  which 
actuated  Christ  in  dying  for  us ;  it  was  love  which  actuated  the 
Father  in  sending  him  ;  and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  must  be 
love,  and  love  done  which  can  unite  us  to  him  and  make  us 
free  and  happy  in  his  presence  forever.  God  is  love,  and  what 
but  that  should  be  the  controlling  principle  of  his  children  ?  It 
is  then  by  appealing  to  this  highest,  most  efficient,  free  and  gen- 
erous principle  that  the  gospel  is  conformed  to  the  constitution 
of  our  moral  powers. 

We  might  pursue  a  similar  train  of  thought  on  the  adaptatioii 
of  the  gospel  to  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  on  its  anak>- 
gy  to  the  constitution,  and  course  of  nature,  which  subject  is 
Dot  yet  exhausted — but  we  forbear.  We  would  simply  inquire 
whether  infidels  have  examined  the  ten  particulars  now  enu- 
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merated.  Iftbey  haye  not,  where  is  their  candor?  if  th^ey 
have,  bow  imbecile  is  the  credulity  which  can  suppose  such  a 
system  to  have  been  originated  by  the  peasants  and  fishermen 
of  Galilee  ! 


ARTICLE  V, 

PoLicT  or  THE  Government  of  the  United  Statbs  in 

RELATION    TO   THE    InDIAN   TrIBES. 
Bytb«  Editor. 

1.  Speech  of  tbe  Hon.  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  Statee,  February  4, 1835. 

fi.  Report  of  tbe  Committer  on  Indian  AfiairB,of  tbe  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives  of  tbe  United  States,  May  20, 1834,  with  the  accom- 
panying documents. 

3l  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  various  documents,  commu- 
nicated by  the  president  to  Congress,  December,  1834. 

4.  Twenty-fiflh  Annual  Report  of  tbe  American  Board  of  Commis- 

sioners ibr  Foreign  Missions,  October,  1834,  with  an  Appendix. 

5.  Narrative  of  an  Expedition,  tbrougb  tbe  Upper  Mississippi  to  Itaa- 

ca  Lake,  in  1832,  under  tbe  direction  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft. 
New  York  1834. 

6.  Lieutenant  Wbeelock's  Journal  of  an  Expedition  made  in  tbe  sum- 

mer of  1834,  ftom  Fort  Gibson  into  the  country  of  tbe  Pawnees 
and  other  Nortb-westem  Indians,  by  a  detachment  of  tbe  U.  S. 
troops,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Dodge. 

The  policy  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  rela* 
lion  to  the  Indian  tribes,  whatever  may  be  our  views  in  respect 
to  its  expediency  or  justice,  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  de- 
termined. As  early  as  1808,  a  part  of  the  Cherokee  tribe 
made  a  proposition  to  remove  across  the  Mississippi,  to  some 
vacant  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  there  to  *^  continue  the 
hunter  life."  Accordingly,  in  1817,  they  exchanged  their  lands 
east  for  lands  west  of  that  river.  The  Choctaw  trea^  of  1 830, 
made  to  promote  the  civilization  of  the  eoitem  Choctaw  Indiana, 
by  the  establishment  of  schoolf  among  them,  and  to  perpetuate 
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them  as  a  nation,  by  exchanging  for  a  small  part  of  their  laod  a 
country  beyond  the  MississipfM  riyer,  where  all,  '^  who  live  by 
himtingy  and  wiU  net  work  may  be  eoliected  iagtikery^  grants 
them  a  tract  of  land  west  of  the  river  for  that  purpose.  Neith"* 
er  of  these  cessions  had  in  view  the  civUization  of  the  Indians 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  In  1825,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  message, 
and  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Calhoun,  b  his  report,  directed 
the  attention  of  congress  to  a  plan  for  the  removal  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indian  tribes,  hj  acquiring  a  sufficient  tract  of  coun- 
try west  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas,  m 
order  to  esublish  permanent  settlements.  It  was  proposed  "  to 
g^ve  them  the  strongest  and  most  solemn  assurances  that  the 
country  granted  them  should  be  theirs  as  a  permanent  home  ior 
themselves  and  their  posterity  without  being  disturbed  by  the 
encroachments  of  our  citizens."  It  was  also  suggested  as  pro- 
per, ^*  to  add  to  such  assurances  a  system  by  which  the  govern- 
ment, without  destroying  their  mdependence,  would  gradually 
unite  the  several  tribes  under  a  simple  but  enlightened  system 
of  government  and  laws."  In  1826,  a  biU  was  proposed,  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  these  views,  but  it  was  not  acted 
upon.  On  the  6th  of  May,  1828,  a  treaty  was  formed  with  the 
Cherokees,  the  }H«amble  to  which  recites :  "  whereas,  it  being 
the  anxious  desire  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  to  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians,  a  permanent  home, 
and  which  shall,  under  the  most  solemn  guaranty  of  the  United 
States,  be  and  remain  theirs  forever — a  home  that  shall  never 
in  all  fiiture  time  be  embarrassed  by  having  around  it  the  lines, 
or  placed  over  it  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Twritory,  or  a  State,  nor 
be  pressed  upon  by  &e  extension  in  any  way  of  any  of  the  lim- 
its of  our  existing  territory,  etc."  By  the  2d  article,  "  the  United 
States  agree  to  possess  the  Cherokees  7,000,000  acres  of  land, 
bounded,  etc.,  and  to  guarantjr  it  to  them  forever,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  7,000,000  of  acres  thus  granted,  the  United  States 
further  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  a  perpetual  outlet  to 
the  west,  and  a  free  and  unoKilested  use  of  all  the  country  ly* 
mg  west  of  the  western  boundary  of  the  above  described  limits, 
and  as  far  west  as  the  sovere%nty  of  the  United  States  and  dieir 
right  of  soil  extends."  President  Jackson,  in  his  messMO  to 
congress  of  Dec.  8th,  1829,  recommends  the  removal  of  the 
bdnins,  and  su^ests  the  propriety  of  setting  apart  an  ample  dis- 
trict west  of  the  IMQssissippi,  to  be  guarantied  lo  the  Ittdian 
tribes  90  long  as  they  shall  occapjr  it. 
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From  1830  to  1837,  various  effims  were  made  l^  the  pe|>> 
fie  of  Georgia  to  obtain  all  the  lands  within  the  charMed  limits 
of  the  State.  In  December,  1839,  the  legislature  of  Georgia 
asserted  that  the  Cherokees  had  no  tide  to  their  lands,  and  tbaX 
thej  were  simply  tenants  at  will.  Georgia  had  previously  (De- 
cember, 1838)  passed  an  act  to  extend  the  laws  of  the  state 
over  the  Cherokees  after  June  1st,  1880.  The  president,  in 
his  message  of  1839,  befi>re  referred  to,  stated  distinctly  that 
the  Indians  coukl  not  be  protected  against  the  operation  of  the 
iaws  of  the  individual  States.  Near  the  close  of  the  session  of 
1830,  the  committees  on  Indian  affiiirs,  in  both  houses  of  congress 
made  reports  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  the  Indians  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  A  bill  in  accordance  to  the  recommendation  of 
these  reports  was  introduced,  and  after  a  discussion  rarely  equal* 
led  in  interest  and  importance,  since  the  establishmebt  of  the 
government,  passed  the  Senate,  on  the  34th  of  April,  1830,  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  30^  and  the  House,  on  the  36th  of  May,  by  a 
vote  of  103  to  97.  The  principal  opposition  to  the  biU  arose 
from  the  belief  that  the  Indians  had  a  perfect  right  and  title  to 
their  lands  on  this  side  of  the  river,  and  that  it  was  for  them 
alone  to  say,  uninfluenced  and  unsolicited,  when  and  in  what 
manner,  they  would  exchange  their  lands  for  any  other.  Some 
members,  who  voted  in  opposition  to  the  measure,  were  of  opin- 
ion that  it  might  ultimately  be  expedient  for  the  Indians  to  re- 
move. 

Of  the  recent  policy  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Clay  thus  speaks  : — 
^*  The  Senate  will  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  military,  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  made  to  bear  up- 
on these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judg- 
mg  upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  they  are  placed, 
and  without  even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  they 
may  have  su&red  by  Indian  evidence  :  nay,  worse  still,  not  even 
by  the  evidence  of  a  white  man  ! — ^Because  the  renunciation  of 
their  rights  precludes  all  evidence  white  or  black,  civilized  or  sav- 
age. Hiere  then  the  Indian  lies,  with  his  property,  his  rights, 
and  every  privilege  which  makes  human  existence  desirable,  at 
the  mere  mercy  of  the  State  of  Georgia ;  a  State,  in  whose  gov- 
ernment or  laws  he  has  no  voice.  Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a  condition  of  human  soci- 
e^r  more  perfecdy  wretched.  Shall  I  be  told  that  the  conditioa 
of  the  African  slave  is  worse  ?  No  sir,  no  sir.  It  is  not  worse. 
The  interest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once  his  du^  and  his  in- 
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clinatioD  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  his  dare  | 
for  without  these  he  would  be  unprofitable.  Both  pride  and 
interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindicating  the  rights  of 
his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppression  of  others :  and 
the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest  means  to  do  so.  But  who 
—what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation  of  master  or  any 
other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  miserable  ? 
Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of  any, 
and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ?" 

By  the  bill  of  June,  1830,  it  was  enacted,  <'  that  in  makbg 
exchanges  of  territory,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Presi- 
dent solemnly  to  assure  the  tribe  or  nation  with  which  the  ex- 
change is  made,  that  the  United  States  will  forever  secure  and 
guaranty  to  them,  their  heirs,  or  successors  the  country  so  ex- 
changed with  them,  and,  if  they  prefer  it,  that  the  United  States 
will  cause  a  patent  or  grant  to  be  made  and  executed  to  them 
tor  the  same." 

Since  thb  act  was  passed,  several  treaties  have  been  conclu- 
ded with  emigrating  U'ibes.  By  the  Choctaw  treaty  of  27th  of 
September,  1830,  it  is  stipulated,  '^  that  the  United  States,  un- 
der a  grant  to  be  specially  made  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  shall  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Choctaw  nation  a 
tract  of  country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in  fee  simple^  to 
them  and  their  descendants,  to  enure  to  them  while  they  shall 
exist  as  a  nation  and  live  on  it."  '^  That  the  government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  are  hereby  obliged  to  secure  to  said 
Choctaw  nation  of  red  people,  the  jurisdiction  and  government 
of  all  the  persons  and  property  that  may  be  within  their  limits 
west,  so  that  no  Territory  or  State  shall  ever  have  a  right  to 
pass  laws  for  the  government  of  the  Choctaw  nation  of  red  peo- 
ple, and  their  descendants,  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  granted 
them  shall  ever  be  embraced  in  any  Territory  or  State  ;  but 
the  United  States  shall  forever  secure  said  Choctaw  nation  from 
and  against  all  laws  except  such  as  from  time  to  time  may  be 
enacted  in  their  own  national  councils,  not  inconsbtent  with  the 
constitution,  treaties,  and  laws  of  the  United  States."  And 
'<  the  United  States  are  obliged  to  protect  the  Choctaws  from 
domestic  strife  and  foreign  enemies,  on  the  same  principles  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  protected.  By  the  Creek 
tjneaty,  of  the  S4th  of  March,  1833,  similar  rights  and  privilege* 
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are  secured  to  the  Creek  Indians.  A  treaty  to  the  same  pur- 
port was  formed  with  the  Seminoles  of  Florida,  May  9,  1833; 
with  the  Pottawatamies,  October  26,  1832 ;  and  with  the 
Chickasaws,  October  20,  1832. 

In  1832,  three  commissioners,  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  M. 
Stokes,  and  J.  T.  Schermerhorn  were  appointed  with  gen- 
eral powers,  to  proceed  to  the  Indian  country  both  east  and 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  make  definitive  arrangements,  as 
far  as  possible  in  respect  to  the  location  of  the  emigrating  tribes, 
and  the  establishment  of  amicable  relations  with  other  bands  of 
Indians.  From  their  report,  we  learn  that  the  country  to  which 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  land  upon  which  to  remove  die 
Indians  from  the  east,  is  very  extensive.  It  is  situated  between 
330  30'  and  43°  30'  north  lat.,  and  between  17^  30'  and  23^ 
west  long,  from  Washington.  Its  western  boundary  is  the  repub- 
lic of  Mexico ;  its  northern  the  river  La  Platte ;  its  eastern  the 
western  boundaries  of  the  State  of  Missouri  and  the  Territory 
of  Arkansas ;  and  its  Southern,  the  republic  of  Mexico.  It  is 
supposed  to  contain  not  far  from  182,000  square  miles,  or  about 
116,480,000  acres.  It  is  larger,  by  about  7000  square  miles, 
than  the  whole  of  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Maryland.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  will  be  a  barrier  to  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  any  State  or  Territory  south  or  west  of 
the  Indian  country.  The  cdmmissioners  suppose  that  the  cli- 
mate does  not  vary  materially  from  that  in  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  latitude  in  the  Atlantic  States,  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea-board.  From  all  which  they  could  ascertain,  they 
think  that  the  country  is  not  subject  to  any  new  or  unusual 
diseases,  but  is  visited  by  such  as  are  common  in  the  same 
parallels  east  of  the  Mississippi.  They  attribute  the  great  mor- 
tality experienced  among  the  Choctaw  emigrants  of  1833,  to 
« the  effects  of  the  cholera,  to  a  change  of  diet,  neglect  of  exer- 
cise, the  want  of  medical  assistance,  and  to  the  fatigues  and  fe- 
vers incidental  to  the  first  settling  of  a  country.  <<  Our  limited 
observations,"  says  major  Long, "  have  led  us  to  suspect  that  at 
equal  elevations,  the  aggregate  temperature,  if  at  all  diflerent,  is 
by  no  means  more  mild  or  equable  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  than  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  and  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  we  are  happy  to 
cite  the  authority  of  Mr.  Darby,  whose  opportunities  for  observa- 
VoL.  V.  No.  18.  64 
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turn  hare  been  much  greater  than  ours,  he  having  spent  i 
years  in  the  valley  ofthe  Mississippi.''*  In  the  heavy  ferestSt 
the  air  is  stagnant,  and  is  so  loaded  with  the  eflkivia  of  de» 
caying  vegetable  substances  as  to  be  immediately  oppressive  to 
the  lungs.  It  is  not  strange  that  various  kinds  of  fevers  prevail 
durine  the  summer  and  autumn,  and,  in  many  instances,  tenaoir 
nate  iatally.  The  want  of  cleanliness,  and  the  use  of  ardent  spir^ 
its  also  powerfully  tend  to  aggravate  disease.  It  is  obvioos  that 
the  causes  of  the  acknowledged  sickliness,  are,  in  an  impoi^ 
tant  degree,  local,  and  unconnected  with  the  climate. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  soil,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commis- 
noners,  is  as  good  as  is  found  in  any  ot  the  Western  States 
This  is  true  of  the  bottom  lands  along  the  principal  rivers,  and 
also  of  much  of  the  adjoining  prairie  lands.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  wood  land,  wholly  unfit  for  culdvation,  such  as  the 
mountains  and  flint  hills,  which  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
couDtfy.  The  expedition  under  Col.  Dodge,  who  visited  the 
Pawnees,  in  the  summer  of  1834,  suffered  severely  for  want  of 
water,  as  well  as  through  excessive  heat.  They  passed  over 
primitive  mountains  of  granite  from  200  to  2000  feet  in  height, 
almost  wholly  without  soil.  The  commissioners,  though  they 
do  not  speak  from  the  most  extensive  personal  investigation, 
having  confined  their  observations  mainly  to  the  best  portions 
of  the  country,  declare  that  the  territory  is,  generally,  aa  well 
watered  as  the  States  of  Missouri  and  UUnois.    Water  can  fire- 

Juently  be  found  by  sinking  wells,  where  it  does  not  appear  read* 
y  on  the  surface.  Though  wood  is  scarce  on  the  prairie$f 
yet  if  the  fires  are  kept  out  of  them  for  a  short  time,  thrifty 
young  trees  will  spring  up.  At  Unk)n  mission,  in  the  Osage 
country  where  grass  was  cut,  and  hay  made  ten  years  ago, 
there  are  now  trees  six  inches  in  diameter.  A  very  good  kud 
of  coal  has  been  found  in  various  portions  of  the  country. 
Thorns  and  the  honey  locust  will  supply  materials  for  hedges 
and  fences.  Iron,  alum,  and  lead  have  been  discovered;  and 
salines  of  the  best  quality  abound,  one  of  which  was  rented  in 
the  Cherokee  country,  last  year,  for  five  thousand  busheb  of 
salt  per  annum.  A  p^rt  of  the  countiy  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  the  raising  of  stock  of  every  d^ription.  South  of 
the  Xanzas  river  there  is  no  absolute  necessi^  to  provide  for 

*  LQng'a  ExpeditioB  to  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  in  1819  and  in  1890, 
Voiq.  p.  3^ 
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tbem  in  die  winter,  as  they  lire  b  the  open  country  wmter  and 
aummer.  The  committee  of  Congress,  of  1834,  of  which  Mr. 
H.  Everett  of  Vemiont  was  chairman,  say  in  general  that 
^  the  soil  and  climate  are  all  that  can  be  desired  to  reward  m- 
dustry,  and  to  prolong  life."  Major  Long,  speaking  of  the 
country,  between  Council  Blufis,  (a  military  station  on  the, 
Missouri  650  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi) 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  says  :  **  Though  tracts  of  fertile  land, 
considerably  extensive,  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  yet 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  water,  almost  uniformly  prevalent, 
wiB  prove  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  settUng  the 
coantiy.  Agreeably  to  the  best  intelligence,  which  can  be  ob- 
tained, concerning  the  country  both  south  and  north  of  the 
tract  under  consideration,  and  especiaUy  to  the  inferences  de- 
ducible  from  the  account  given  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  of  the 
country  situated  between  the  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
above  the  river  Platte,  the  vast  region  commencing  near  the 
sources  of  the  Sabine,  Trinity,  Brasis,  and  Colorado,  and  ex- 
tending north  to  lat.  49°,  by  which  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  is  limited  in  that  direction,  is  throughout  of  a  similar  char- 
acter."* This  region,  however,  in  another  aspect,  may  prove 
of  great  importance  to  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  it  is  calculated 
to  serve  as  a  barrier  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  white  pop- 
ulation westward,  and  their  excursions  into  the  Indian  country.f 
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Aerei. 

Choctaws    ....  15,000,000 
Creeks  and  Semiooles  13,140,000 
Senecaa  and  Shawnees     100,000 
QmqMWS     ....         96,000 
Piankeabawsaod  Weas     160,000 
Gberokees   ....  13,000,000 

>D,  Vol.  11.  p.  361. 

ed  to  thetribes  who  haoe  emigrated. 

Aem. 

Kaakaskias  and  Peorias     96,000 

Ottawaa 34,000 

Shawneea     ....  1,600,000 
Delowam     .    .    .    .2,206,000 
Kickap«»o8     ....     768,000 
Other  tribea  ....  7,304,000 

Statement  ofiht  numbers  of  the  hui 
have  ett 

Delawares      ....     826 
Shawnees      ....  1,250 
Kidkapoc*     ....     470 

Ottawas -200 

Weas 222 

Piankaabawa        ...     162 
Peorias  and  Kaakaskias     .     132 

HanSf  west  ^f  iht  Mississippi,  who 

\igrated. 
Pottawatamies    ...       191 
Seneeas,  from  Sandusky         251 
Senecas  and  Shawneea    .       211 

Creeks 2,459 

Cberokeea    ....    5,000 

Choctawa    ....  15,003 
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We  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  provisions 
adopted  by  the  government  of  the  United  States  in  regulatioD 
of  Indian  affiiirs  in  the  Indian  territory  in  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  30,  1834.  A  general 
superintendency  is  established  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  which 
includes  all  the  Indians  and  Indian  country  west  of  the  Mis^s- 
sippi  river,  and  north  of  the  Osage  reservations,  including  all 
the  Indians  and  Indian  country  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Another  general  superintendency  embraces  all  the  Indians  and 
Indian  country  south  of  the  first  mentioned  agency  and  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  addition,  two  agencies  and  seven  sub- 
agencies  are  established.  The  various  agents  and  sub-agents, 
are,  by  law,  wholly  independent  of  each  other,  and  are  respon- 
sible only  to  the  proper  superintendent. 

A  series  of  regulations,  twenty  four  in  number,  have  been 


StaUme9U8ofiht  numbers  of  Indian  tribes  east  qf  the  MksissippL 

Indians  id  New  York      . 

4,716 

Mianiies 

.    1,200 

Indians,  from  New  York, 

Weas     . 

60 

at  Green  Bay 

725 

Creeks  . 

.  22,638 

Wyandots,  in  Ohio  and 

Cherokees 

.   10,000 

Michigan    . 

623 

Chickasaws    . 

.     5,429 

Winnebagoes* 

4,591 

Choctaws 

.    3,500 

Ottawaaand  Chippewas, 

Seminoles 

.    2,420 

of  Lake  Michigan 

5,300 

Appalachicohis 

340 

Chippewas                      , 

6,793 

Menomonies  . 

.    4,200 

Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and 

Pottawatamiea 

.    1,400 

Pottawatamiea     . 

8,000 

Indians  in  New  Englanc 

I      2,526 

£^atemerU(tfthemimb€rsof  the  Indian  tribes,  resident  west  of 

'/fteJtftt- 

sissippu 

Sioux  •         ... 

27^0 

Crows 

.      4,500 

loways 

1,200 

Quapaws 

450 

Sacs  of  the  Missouri 

500 

Caddoes 

800 

Omahas 

1,400 

Poncas 

800 

Ottoes  and  Missourias    . 

1,600 

Osages 

5,120 

Pawnees 

10,000 

Kanzas 

1,471 

Camanches  . 

7,000 

Sacs     ... 

4,800 

Mandans 

1,500 

Arickaras     . 

3,000 

Minetarees    . 

1,500 

Cheyennes    . 

2,000 

Assinaboins 

8,000 

Blackfeet      . 

.    30,000 

Crees 

3,000 

Foxes    . 

.      1,600 

Gros  Ventres 

3,000 

Arrepahas,  Kioways,  &a 

3.     1,400 

*  Part  of  theM  have  gone  weat^f  tlia  xi»er,  but  thtit  ounbar  ia  dm  knows. 
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prepared  at  the  war  department  with  the  sanction  of  the  presi* 
dent,  concerning  the  payment  of  annuities.  A  few  of  the  most 
important  items  we  will  state.  The  annuities  are  to  be  paid 
b  specie,  except  where  the  Indians  are  willing  to  receive  bank 
bills,  which,  at  the  place  of  payment,  are  equivalent  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  provided  the  Indians  fully  understand  the  value  of 
such  bank-bills.  The  agent  or  sub-agent  is  to  take  measures 
to  aa9emble  the  Indians  at  a  determinate  time  and  place  in 
order  to  make  the  payments*  Three  or  four  days'  provisions 
will  be  given  to  the  Indians  thus  assembling.  Previously  to  the 
payments,  the  agent  or  sub-agents  and  the  mditary  officer  or 
officers,  who  are  to  be  present  at  the  payment  of  the  annuity, 
are  required  to  convene  the  Indians,  and  ascertain  from  them 
in  what  manner  they  desire  the  annuity  to  be  paid  ;  whether  to 
the  chiefs  ofiribesy  the  heads  of  families  ^  or  in  any  other  man- 
ner. They  will  take  care  that  the  Indians  fully  comprehend 
the  subject,  and  act  upon  their  own  suggestions.  And,  after 
obtaining  their  views,  the  payment  will  be  made  in  conformity 
thereto*  Payments  will  in  all  cases  be  made  to  the  Indians, 
and  to  no  other  person,  nor  will  any  debt  or  claim  of  any  kind 
be  allowed  or  paid,  except  in  a  particular  instance  provided  by 
law.  Payment  of  all  annuities  will  be  made  in  public,  and  in 
presence  of  whatever  persons  may  choose  to  attend,  and  tripli- 
cate receipts  will  be  signed  by  the  proper  chiefs  and  by  two  or 
more  respectable  white  witnesses.  Where  an  annuity  is  payable 
in  goods,  either  by  law,  treaty,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Indians, 
the  amount  of  goods,  and  the  time  and  place  of  dealing  must  be 
advertised  ;  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  tribe  must  be  consulted 
in  determining  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  articles  ;  every  con- 
tractor will  be  bound  to  give  bond  in  twice  the  amount,  to  be 
furnished  with  at  .least  three  sufficient  securities ;  and  in  case 
the  goods  should  not  be  of  a  proper  quality,  the  price  is  to  be 
reduced,  or  they  shall  be  returned  to  the  contractor.* 

By  a  report  of  lieutenant  Van  Home,  a  disbursing  agent,  in 
the  removal  of  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  it  seems  that  the 
Indians  themselves,  in  some  cases,  enter  into  contracts  to  fur- 
nish supplies.  *'  There  are  many,"  he  remarks,  *^  especially 
among  the  Cherokees,  who  are  as  able  and  efficient  in  execu- 

*  The  whole  expenditure  of  the  Indian  department  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  Jan.  1,  1835,  amounts  to 
(lS^027,0d2^,  of  which  more  than  $9,000,000  were  for  annuities  and 
treaty  stipulations. 
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ting  contracts  as  our  own  citizens.  Most  of  the^,  to  be  sure, 
are  whites  or  half  breeds ;  very  few,  perhaps  none,  of  the  full 
bloods  could  be  depended  on,  as  they  are  not  sufficiently 
prompt  and  energetic.  That  natives  may  hare  an  opportunity 
to  ftut,  the  bids  should  be  received  at  some  point  not  too  remote 
from  their  residence  ;  and  I  thmk  it  would  be  no  more  than 
what  the  proper  protecting  care  of  government,  and  the  good 
of  the  Indians  require,  that  agents  should  give  to  the  Indians 
such  information  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining  and  executing 
contracts,  giving  bonds,  security,  etc.,  as  might  be  of  service 
to  them.'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  the  Indians 
would  be  promoted,  and  that  it  would  be  good  policy  for  the 
government  to  hold  out  this  powerful  incentive  to  enterprise  and 
industry  in  respect  to  these  tribes.'^* 

We  have  thus  given  a  condensed,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
impartial  exposition,  derived  in  a  great  measure  firom  official 
sources,  of  the  government-plan  in  behalf  of  the  Indians.  We 
wait  with  anxiety  to  see  its  actual  operation.  It  is  a  bold,  and, 
in  many  respects,  an  untried  experiment.  To  take  up  entire 
nations  of  men,  and  place  them  several  hundred  miles  from  their 
former  seats,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  gradually  amatgama- 
tbg  them  into  one  homogeneous  mass,  or  of  amicably  preserv- 
ing their  national  peculiarities,  while  they  are  in  close  contact, 
is  a  measure,  to  say  the  least,  which  ought  to  be  watched  with 
the  closest  attention.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  pre- 
judge it.  We  are  willing  to  look  with  candor  and  patience  on 
an  enterprise  encompassed,  in  all  its  aspects,  with  difficulties. 
We  must  be  permitted,  however,  to  o&r  a  few  suggestions, 
which,  in  our  own  view,  are  of  great  importance. 

1.  Ardent  epirits  must  be  whoUy  excluded  from  the  Indiane 
and  from  the  Indian  territory.  On  this  point  the  agents  and 
the  military  ofl^ers  must  be  cbthed  with  plenipotentiary  pow- 
ers. The  artide  muit  be  excluded  at  M  hazards.  To  the 
Indians,  above  all  other  men,  it  is  death.  The  burning  pesti- 
lence has  already  nearly  annihilated  them.  Two  missionary 
agents,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington,  who  have 
lately  visited  the  Western  tribes,  say,  that  <*  whiskey  has  as 
powerfiil  an  agency  here  in  ruining  the  Indians  as  any  where. 
it  is  useless  to  think  or  talk  of  removing  Indians,  and  oi  locating 

*  Lieut.  Van  Home's  Report  to  the  commissary  general,  7th  Octo- 
ber, 1834. 
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them  beyond  the  reach  of  whiskey.  Their  late  sale  of  laade 
furnishes  them  with  a  new  supply  which  makes  them  prodigal 
and  dissipated."  The  evils  are  enormous,  and  the  remedies 
ought  to  be  pronqx  and  final.  Look  at  the  following  facts.  In 
a  prosecution  on  the  frontiers  of  Missouri,  under  a  State  law, 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor  to  an  Indian,  a  witness  testi- 
fied that  he  saw  the  trader  draw  the  whiskey  from  the  cask,  and 
pour  it  into  the  jug  of  an  Indian,  who  carried  the  same  away. 
To  be  more  sure,  the  wimess  tasted  a  little  that  remained  in  the 
m$amNre.  Upon  cross^xamination,  the  wimess  was  asked  if  be 
tasted  any  in  the  jug.  He  replied  no ;  but  the  jug  was  filled 
from  the  m^wurt.  The  criminal  was  acquitted  !  In  July, 
1833,  three  persons  were  brought  by  lieutenant  Nk^hols  to  In- 
dependence, f  Missouri)  for  trial,  having  been  taken  in  the  In- 
dian country  W  major  Riley,  for  violatbg  the  intercourse-law. 
Two  barrels  of  whiskey  were  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
criminals  a  little  bebw  the  garrison.  Sales  to  soldiers  were 
proved.  The  criminab  were  defended  by  three  able  counsel- 
lors, one  a  distinguished  advocate  from  St.  Louis.  All  were 
acquitted  !  Since  a  law  of  congress  has  been  passed,  declaring 
that  no  ardent  spirits  shall  be  introduced  into  the  Indian  coun- 
try, under  any  pretence  whatever,  capitalists,  now  licensed  to 
trade,  have  established  distilleries,  and  seek  to  screen  theoH 
selves  from  the  letter  of  the  law,  whkh  does  not  forbid  making 
whiskey  m  the  country,  although  it  prohibits  its  introthtetum. 
Lieutenant  Bean,  a  U.  S.  sub-Indian  agent,  writes  on  the  6th 
of  November,  1833,  that  '<  common  report  says  that  the  agents 
of  the  American  Fur  Company,  are  manufacturing  whiskey  ia 
the  Indian  country,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tellow  Stone  river, 
which  reports  I  do  not  doubt."  It  is  melancholy  to  ascertain 
that  the  Indians  themselves  are  deeply  guihy  in  this  matter. 
In  the  Cherokee  country,  a  distillery  has  been  erected  by  a  half- 
breed,  where  whiskey  is  manuftctured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  great  success  of  this  establishment,  and  the  impunif* 
ty  with  which  the  business  is  carried  on,  has  stimulated  others 
to  embaric  in  the  enterprise,  and  more  distilleries  will  be  erected 
as  soon  as  orders  can  be  supplied.  The  strong  inducement  to 
manufacture  the  liquor,  will  appear  from  the  ready  cash  sales, 
being  not  less  than  nineiy^fioe  dollars  by  the  barrel,  or  one  Atrn- 
dreaand  ninefy^  when  retailed  by  the  small  measure. 

On  the  question  of  the  practicability  of  the  exclusion  of  ar» 
dent  spirits,  we  are  glad  to  quote  the  testimony  of  Mr.  School- 
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craft,  a  gentleman  every  way  well  qualified  to  judge.  *^  Mueb 
solicitude,"  be  remarks,  '^  is  felt  by  me  to  exclude  ardent  spirits 
wboUy  from  the  Cbippewas  and  Ottawas,  the  latter  of  whom* 
have,  by  a  recent  order,  been  placed  under  my  charge;  I  am 
fully  satisfied  that  ardent  spirits  are  not  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful prosecution  of  the  Indian  trade,  that  they  are  deeply  perni- 
cious to  the  Indians,  and  that  both  their  use  and  abuse  is  derog- 
atory to  the  character  of  a  wise  and  sober  government.  Their 
exclusion,  in  every  shape,  and  every  quantity,  is  an  object 
of  primary  nooment ;  and  it  is  an  object  which  I  feel  it  a  du^ 
to  persevere  in  the  att^nment  of,  however  traders  may  bluster. 
I  feel  a  reasonable  confidence  in  suting,  that  no  whiskey  has 
been  used  in  my  agency,  during  the  last  two  years,  except  the 
limited  quantity  taken  by  special  permission  of  the  Secretory  of 
War,  for  the  trade  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  line ;  and  saving  abo 
the  quantity  clandestinely  introduced  from  Prairie  du  Chien  and 
St.  Peter's."  "  Let  us  proceed,"  says  he  to  general  Street,  an- 
other firm  temperance  agent,  ^'  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object,  with  a  determination  never  to  relinquish  it,  until  ardent 
spirits  are  entirely  excluded  from  the  Indian  country." 

2.  The  most  vigilant  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  #e- 
lection  of  agents.  No  item  in  the  general  policy  is  more  impor- 
tant than  this.  No  matter  how  wise  the  government-regulations 
may  be,  no  matter  how  humane  and  magnanimous  may  be  the 
cbturacter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  the  superintendent  of  In- 
dian affiiirs  at  Washington,  the  whole  system  will  be  an  inevita- 
ble failure  except  good  men  are  secured  for  agents.  One  im- 
provident, unkind,  intemperate  or  inefficient  agent,  will  intro- 
duce confusion  and  wretchedness  wherever  his  influence  may 
extend.  The  Indians,  in  their  inexperience,  must  regard  an 
agent  as  their  protector,  and  as  embodying  in  his  character,  the 
dignity  and  equity  of  the  government  of  his  country.  He  is  to 
be  their  shield  against  the  oppression  of  traders,  whiskey-venders, 
and  all  interlopers,  be  they  white,  black,  or  red.  The  agents 
should  be  chosen,  not  on  the  ground  of  any  partizan-feelings, 
and  not  in  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness,  but  from  a  well  ascer- 
tained knowledge  of  their  character.  They  should  be  tried, 
prudent,  energetic,  thoroughly  temperate,  cheerful,  kind-heart- 
ed, and  public-spirited  men.  We  are  happy  to  know  that  sev- 
eral of  the  agents  now  employed  are  decidedly  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

3.  Another  measure  of  great  importance  was  recommended 
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iy  tMr.  Clay  in  his  late  eloquent  speech  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States ,  and  is  embodied  in  thefoUovnng  resolution. 
^'  Resolved  that  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary  be  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  further  provision  by 
laW)  to  enable  Indian  nations,  or  tribes  to  whose  use  and  occu- 
pancy, lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  to  defend  and  maintain  their  rights  to  such 
lands,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution is  this  ;  *^  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases 
in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  t^onstitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
tinder  their  authority."  As  congress  have  full  powers  over  the 
territories,  we  may  give  the  Indians  all  the  guaranty  which  con- 
gress can  express  for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands, 
and  for  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  rights,  when  those  rights 
come  in  conflict  with  the  doings  of  white  men,  or  with  State 
laws.  The  United  States  cannot  so  far  rely  upon  the  tribes 
themselves,  as  to  dispense  with  adequate  measures  on  the  part 
of  congress  to  fulfil  the  guaranty  of  the  government.  The  im- 
punity with  which  violators  of  the  intercourse-laws  now  escape 
punishment,  though  occasionally  prosecuted  before  State  tribu- 
nals, shows  conclusively  that  the  reliance  of  government  must 
rest  in  her  federal  judges  administering  the  laws  on  the  Indian 
territory,  where  a  jury  can  be  summoned  at  least  not  unfavora- 
ble to  the  civilization  of  the  Indians.  '<  At  present,"  say  the 
commissioners,  ^'  offenders  are  taken  for  trial  to  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  ;  and  such,  on  the  frontiers,  is  the  extent  of  similar 
transgressions,  and  such  are  the  connections  of  the  aggressors^ 
that  few  have  been  convicted,  though  the  evidence  has  been 
apparently  qpnclusive."  No  adequate  remedy,  it  is  very  obvi- 
ous, will  be  applied  for  a  long  time,  if  reliance  is  to  be  had  up- 
on the  State  courts.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be 
expounded  and  enforced  by  the  judges  and  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

4.  A  rigorous  system  ought  to  be  enforced  in  regard  to  the 
white  traders.  "  We  are  uniformly  told,"  say  Messrs.  Kings- 
bury and  Byington, "  that  all,  who  are  interested  in  the  fur  trade, 
are  interested  against  our  object.  The  fur  interest  is  a  great 
and  powerful  one.*    The  traders  have  acquired,  and  they 

*  In  1827,  the  Columbia  and  French  For  Companies  were 
Vol.  V.  No.  18.  55 
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maintam  a  great  influence  witli  the  Indians.  The  goveraiBeDt-^ 
agents  feel  and  acknowledge  this,  and  the  faithful  missionary  ma^ 
also  feel  the  same.''  Traders  ai*e  of  eourse  opposed  to  the  civili- 
sation of  the  Indians.  Their  trade  will  be  destroyed^  if  the  In- 
dians give  up  their  bunting  life.  It  is  supposed  that  die  traders 
have  abeady  credited  to  the  Indians,  within  the  western  territo- 
ry, half  a  miUioD  of  dollars.  The  danger  of  loss,  by  depending 
on  voluntary  payment,  has  induced  the  seller  to  charge  enor- 
mous profits.^  At  the  same  time  that  eBoita  are  made  to  cd- 
lect  old  debts,  new  ones  are  contracted,  till  there  remains  no  pos- 
sibility of  payment.  On  what  does  the  trader  rely  ?  Mosdy  on- 
peltry.  How  is  this  obtained  f  How  are  Indians  driven  to  the* 
htmt  to  dischai^  their  credits  ?  By  the  chiefs,  who  are  kept 
in  good  humor  by  frequent  presents.  The  young  men  are 
driven  again  and  again  to  the  chase  by  headmen,  who  are  re- 
sponsible as  sureties,  or  bribed  to  use  influence  or  authority. 
The  moral  qualifications  of  an  apfdicant-trader  have  not  been 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  agent  has  had  no  discretion  to  re- 
ject the  applicant  oo  account  of  moral  deficiency.  His  discre- 
tion is  confined  to  the  validity  of  the  bond.  The  license  to 
large  companies  has  been  the  means  of  extending  trading  hous- 
es in  all  directions,  and  of  introducing  trappers  into  the  country. 
The  passage  of  these  wretched  men  through  the  Indian  villages 
is  marked  by  a  long  train  of  woes  entailed  by  debauchery  and 
disease.  The  remedy  for  these  enormous  mischiefs  is  clear. 
Reduce  the  number  of  white  men  as  much  as  possible,  unless 
admitted  fer  purposes  of  civilizataen.  Permit  no  citizen  to  re- 
side in  the  eounUy,  whether  agent,  teacher,  or  laborer,  without 
a  bond  for  his  good  behavior,  with  certain  specified  breaches  in 
the  condition.    Let  a  share  of  the  forreitute  be  given  to  the 

lidated,  making  a  part  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  since  which 
time,  it  has  been  known  only  as  such.  For  the  last  six  years  it 
has  been  furnished  with  goods  for  the  trade,  by  John  Jacob  Astor 
ef  New  York,  and  his  son,  William  B.  Astor,  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany. A  great  number  of  agents  is  employed,  and  millions  of  mo- 
ney kiTested* 

*  On  the  borders  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Missouri,  no  high- 
er up  than  fort  Leavenworth,  guns,  which  cost  in  Sl  Louis  $7,  are 
sold  for  (30 ;  axes,  which  cost  37^  cents,  are  sold  at  $2 ;  a  double 
handful  of  salt,  which  cost  62  cents  a  bushel,  is  sold  at  (1 ;  white 
i>eads,  which  cost  35  cents  a  pound,  are  charged  $3.  These  are  not 
^aeeptions,  but  the  genera]  fact. 
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tDformer.  Above  all  other  diings,  let  the  moral  character  of 
every  white  man,  wishing  to  enter  into  the  Indian  country,  be 
subjected  to  the  severest  scrutiny. 

5.  A  sufficient  military  farce  must  be  employed  alow  the 
Mexican  boundary  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  foreign  hostile 
Indians,  The  predatory  character  of  these  Indians  has  long 
been  a  natter  of  serious  complaint.  Old  feuds  and  jealousies 
^xistj  particularly  between  the  Osages  and  some  of  the  Mexi- 
can Indians,  which  may  break  out  into  open  hostility  at  any  me- 
ment.  The  difficolur  is  much  increased  by  the  confusion  which 
at  present  reigns  in  Mexican  afiairs,  rendering  n^otiation  with 
that  govemnent,  if  practicable,  of  little  avail. 

6.  Earnest  and  judicious  efforts  mmt  be  adopted  and  perse^ 
fferingly  pursued  for  the  dtfuizing  and  ckristianitBing  of  the 
Indians.  Here  the  main  dependance  is  to  be  placed.  No  hu- 
man means,  aside  from  the  gospel  ef  Jesus  Christ,  are  adequate 
to  arrest  the  tendency  of  the  Indians  to  degeneracy  and  extinc- 
tion. The  conunittee  of  congress  say  with  great  justice  that  a 
preference  ought  to  be  given  to  educated  Indian  youth,  in  all 
the  employments  of  which  they  are  capable,  as  traders,  inter- 
preters, schoolmasters,  farmers,  mechanics,  etc. ;  and  that  the 
-course  of  their  education  should  be  so  directed  as  to  render 
them  capable  of  those  employments.  Why  educate  the  Indians 
wiless  ^eir  education  can  be  turned  to  some  practical  use  ? 
And  why  educate  them  for  a  practiea)  use,  and  yet  refuse  to 
employ  them  ?  Hie  case  has  occurred  that  the  educated  In- 
•dian  returns  from  the  school,  raised  above,  and  unfitted  for,  the 
society  of  his  tribe,  yet  not  high  enough  for  that  of  the  whites. 
His  tribe  furnishes  no  situation  in  which  his  education  can  be 
useful  or  profitable.  He  can  turn  it  to  no  account  any  where 
else ;  and  a  Mfe  of  dissipation  is  the  usual  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quence of  a  Hfe  of  idleness.  Every  place  of  profit,  every  ob« 
ject  of  laudable  effi>rt  should  be  withm  his  reach. 

An  appropriation  of  ^10,000  per  annum  has  been  given  by 
congress,  for  a  few  years,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  and 
called  the  Civilization  Fund.  The  disposition  of  it,  in  1834, 
was  as  follows ;  to  the  Baptist  (Seneral  Convention  $2,000 ;  to 
the  American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  $2,200;  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  church,  $1,300;  to  the  Mediodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sions $400 ;  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  $500,  etc  Of  the 
iuods  provided  by  treaties  for  the  purposes  of  education,  $17,000 
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were  devoted  to  the  support  of  pupils,  belongiog  to  various 
tribes,  at  the  Choctaw  academy  in  Kentucky.  In  addition, 
j^24,000  were  devoted  to  kindred  objects,  $12,500  of  the  sum 
being  appropriated  by  the  Choctaws  to  the  support  of  schoob 
in  their  own  nation.  The  Choctaw  academy  in  Kentucky  con- 
toins  156  pupils ;  this  number  will  be  increased  by  fifteen 
Chickasaws,  as  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe  have  recently  requested 
that  their  school-money  might  be  expended  in  this  institution. 
The  buildings  and  school-apparatus  are  valued  at  $8,000.  The 
academy  is  represented  as  being  in  a  highly  prosperous  condi- 
tion. 

The  American  Baptist  Board  have  established  missions  among 
the  Shawnees,  Delawares,  Otoes,  Omahaws,  Pawnees,  Creeks, 
Cherokees,  and  Choctaws, — all  in  the  Indian  or  Western  terri- 
tory. The  number  of  church  members  is  between  one  and  two 
hundred.  The  number  of  missionary  laborers  is  about  twenty. 
An  alphabet  has  been  invented  for  the  Shawnees,  Chippewas, 
and  Delawares,  and  elementary  books  compiled.  Mr.  McCoy 
has  issued  proposals  for  publishing  a  semi-monthly  periodical  at 
the  Shawnee  station. 

The  Methodists  have  established  missions  among  three  or 
four  of  the  tribes.  The  Pittsburgh  Society  are  about  commenc- 
ing one  among  the  loways. 

The  following  missions  have  been  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  Among  the  western  Cherokees  are  three  stations 
and  eighteen  laborers.  The  number  of  native  church  members 
is  about  100.  Four  schools  contain  about  175  children.  Pro- 
posals have  recently  been  made  to  employ  itinerant  teachers  for 
instructing  the  people,  in  the  art  of  reading  their  own  language, 
according  to  the  method  adopted  among  the  eastern  Cherokees. 
The  mission  among  the  western  Choctaws  includes  five  stations 
and  sixteen  laborers,  all  near  Red  river,  or  Little  river,  a  north- 
em  branch,  and  not  far  from  the  south-western  comer  of  the 
Arkansas  Territory.  The  three  churches  contain  200  mem- 
bers. Ten  or  twelve  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  A 
considerable  number  of  tracts  and  school  books  in  the  Choctaw 
language  have  been  printed,  or  are  in  a  state  of  preparation. 
Mr.  Byington  has  about  completed  his  Choctaw  dictionary  and 
grammar.  Among  the  2,500  western  Creeks,  a  station  has  been 
established,  with  three  laborers,  about  seven  miles  firom  fort 
Gibson,  near  the  junction  of  the  Verdigris  with  the  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  Fleming  is  attempting  to  reduce  the  language  to  writing. 
An  elementary  book  of  100  pages  has  been  prepared.  Four 
stations  have  been  formed  among  the  Osages,  with  sixteen  la- 
borers. A  printing  establishment  for  the  Cherokee,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  and  Osage  languages,  is  to  be  immediately  commen- 
ced at  the  Union  station.  An  elementary  book  of  126  pages 
has  been  printed.  Missions  are  to  be  immediately  commenced 
among  the  four  bands  of  the  Pawnees,  the  Sioux,  Sacs,  Foxes, 
etc. 

We  believe  that  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  there  is  no 
reasonable  expectation  of  inducing  the  Indians  to  change  their 
own  language  for  the  English.  The  mother  tongue  has  more 
power  in  it,  with  those  who  speak  it,  than  any  other  language 
which  can  be  found.  It  is  much  easier  for  a  man,  who  speaks 
tbeir  language  to  gain  and  keep  their  confidence,  than  for  one 
who  can  speak  only  through  an  interpreter.  In  respect  to  the 
advantages  of  a  uniform  orthography  in  writing  the  Indian  lan- 
guages, Messrs.  Kingsbury  and  Byington,  after  much  experi- 
ence, say  :  ''  We  wbh  that  all  the  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
Board  might  adopt  a  uniform  orthography.  Some  languages 
have  more  consonant  sounds  than  others,  and  different  ones  also 
— and  some  have  more  vowel  sounds,  and  nasal  sounds,  and 
diphthongal  sounds  than  others.  Perhaps  all  your  missionaries 
among  the  Indians  have  adopted  a  uniform  mode  of  writing. 
We  think  that  it  is  entirely  practicable  from  our  own  experience. 
We  have  taken  specimens  of  thirteen  different  languages  or  dia- 
lects, and  have  found  no  particular  difficulty  in  writing  the  same 
with  one  alphabet.  In  some  languages  we  find  some  sounds 
which  we  do  not  in  others.  We  especially  wish  that  all  the 
vowel  sounds  might  be  uniformly  written,  and  we  would  recom- 
mend that  Mr.  Pickering's  Essay,*  be  sent  to  the  stations  among 
the  Indians,  where  it  has  not  already  been  sent,  and  a  copy  or 
two  of  such  Indian  books  as  have  been  printed  according  to  the 
general  principles  contained  in  his  pamphlet.    An  instance  has 

•  See  Essay  of  the  Hon.  John  Pickering,  on  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of  North  America,  in- 
serted in  the  4th  volume,  pp.  319 — 360,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy.  This  learned  scholar  adopts  as  the  basis  of  his  pro- 
posed Indian  orthography,  what  we  call  the  foreign  sounds  of  the 
vowels-,  that  is,  the  sounds  which  are  usually  given  to  them  hy  those 
European  nations,  with  whom  we  have  much  intercourse  by  books  or 
otherwise,  and  who,  like  ourselves,  use  the  Roman  alphabet  in  their 
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occurred,  in  which  we  felt  the  need  of  unifonnity  in  writing  the 
Indian  languages." 

But  our  limits  adrooni^  us  to  close.  If  our  labor  shall  con- 
tribute, in  any  measure,  to  caU  the  public  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject, we  shall  be  gratified.  We  trust  that  in  the  most  praise* 
worthy  and  honorable  effi>rts,  which  are  making  for  the  evangeli- 
zation of  other  continents,  the  poor  aborigines  of  our  own  will 
not  be  neglected.  We  may  count  up  more  rapid  victories  else- 
where, but  here  the  claims  of  justice  call  with  imperative  voice. 
We  fear  that  there  is  an  increasing  apathy  in  our  community  on 
the  subject  of  Indis^i  civilization.  True,  the  number  of  our 
Indians  is  comparatively  small,  and,  every  year,  the  pestilence 
and  the  trader's  whiskey  are  thinning  their  ranks.  Nevertheless, 
THET,  of  all  men,  have  tbe^r^^  claim  on  our  compassion.  We 
may  refuse  to  extend  the  cup  of  cold  water  to  other  famishing 
tribes  witb  less  peril  than  we  may  to  extend  it  to  them.  We 
should  feel  for  them  wkh  a  brother's  sympathy..  We  should 
interpose  quickly  between  them  and  annihilation,  the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  blessed  Grod.  Some  of  them  we  have  driven  beyond 
the  river  by.  means  which  the  most  hard-hearted  miser  ought  to 
despise,  which  a  generous  nation  Aould  abhor,  and  which  will 
iiffix  to  the  latest  ages  of  time  a  blot  on  the  page  of  our  history, 
that  the  tears  of  the  bitterest  repentance  cannot  washout.  Let 
us  do  what  we  can  to  repair  the  remorseless  injuries  which  we 
have  inflicted  upon  tbem.  Let  us  watch  with  candid  but  with 
vigilant  eye  the  operation  of  the  present  national  policy.  If  it 
is  productive  of  wrong  and  outrage,  let  us  lift  up  a  fearless  voice 
of  remonstrance.    If  it  secures  the  present  and  eternal  happi- 


own  lan^iages.      Mr.  P.  proposes  that  the  general  pronanciation  of 
the  common  letters  of  our  atpliabet  abould  be  as  follows : 


A  as  in  the  "EngWahyfatker. 
R  &  D  as  in  English,  French,  etc. 
E  as  in  thertt  short  e  as  in  tnet. 
F  as  in  English. 

0  as  English  game, 
H  as  an  aspirate. 

1  as  in  manne^faort  x  as  in  him. 
K,  L,  M  and  N  as  in  English. 

O  English  long  o  as  in  robcj  also 
short  0  as  in  some. 


P  and  R  as  in  English. 

S  as  in  English  at  the  beginning 
of  a  word. 

T  as  in  English. 

U  both  long  and  short  as  Eng- 
lish 00. 

V  as  English  v,  and  German  w. 
W  and  Z  as  in  English. 

Y  as  in  the  English  yet. 


The  whole  essay  of  Mr.  P.  is  very  interesting. 
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aess  of  the  Indian,  let  us  cheer  it  with  all  encouragement  and 
co-operation.  Let  our  missionary  societies  labor  under  the  so- 
lemn conviction  that  tie  last  sands  of  the  Indian  sadstence  may 
nauf  be  running  J^ 


ARTICLE   VL 


The  Connection  between  Geology  and  the  Mosaic 
History  of  the  Creation. 

By  Edward  Hitehcoek,  ProfMMr  ofCbMntetrj  and  Nat.  Hiat.  ia  Amhartt  CMlega. 

Etery  nation  in  all  ages  has  had  its  recorded  or  traditional 
cosmogony.  And  it  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  a  subject  which 
the  most  improved  philosophy,  aided  by  a  divine  revelation, 
finds  it  so  difficult  to  understand  and  illustrate,  should  so  inter- 
est men  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  and  be  even  incorporated 
into  the  unwritten  poetry  of  the  rudest  tribes.  Men  of  all  reli- 
gions too,  Mid  those  hostile  to  all  religion ;  the  pagan,  the  Chris- 
tian, the  deist,  and  the  atheist,  have  regarded  cosmogony  as  a 
store-house  of  tried  arguments  for  the  support  of  their  opposing 
opinions.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
worlds  this  has  been  a,  portion  of  the  field  of  contest  between  its 
firiends  and  its  enemies,  where  the  battle  has  warmly  raged» 
Many  a  friend  of  revelation,  even  before  geology  was  known  as 
a  science,  has  fancied  that  he  saw  in  the  structure  of  our  globe, 

*  The  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  though  reported  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  do  but  little  justice  to  the  great  orator,  cannot  be  read  without  tears. 
^  He  rejoices  that  the  voice,  which,  without  charge  of  presumption  or 
arrogance,  has  ever  been  raised  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  of  the 
human  species,  had  been  heard  in  de&nce  of  this  most  oppressed  of 
all.  To  him,  in  that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which  all  must  come» 
and  which,  with  respect  to  himself  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  it. 
would  be  a  source  of  the  highest  consolation  that  an  opportunity  had 
been  found  by  him,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  to  pronounce  his  views  on  a  course  of  policy  marked  by 
such  wrongs  as  were  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every  one, 
and  that  he  had  raised  his  humble  voice  and  pronounced  his  solemn 
piioteet  against  sueh  wrongs." 
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a  demonstrative  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  histoiy :  while  many 
an  infidel  has  seen  with  equal  clearness,  in  those  same  natural 
monuments  a  refutation  of  the  sacred  record.  And  this  is  one 
of  those  subjects  about  which  men  are  clear  and  positive  just  in 
proportion  to  the  looseness  and  superficialness  of  their  know- 
ledge. The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  world  has  been 
flooded  with  a  multitude  of  very  weak  and  crude  productions 
upon  cosmogony.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  half  century, 
indeed,  these  productions,  called  <<  Theories  of  the  Earth,"  had 
become  so  ridiculous  that  for  a  number  of  years  the  press  was 
much  less  prolific  on  the  subject.  Since  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  however,  the  discussion  has  been  revived 
with  fresh  interest ;  though  it  is  not  so  much  between  the  infidel 
and  the  Christian,  as  between  Christian  and  Christian;  the  one 
defending,  and  the  other  opposing,  certain  theories.  And  there 
seems  to  be  prevalent,  as  in  former  times,  a  strange  delusion, 
which  makes  almost  every  intelligent  man  fancy  himself  amply 
qualified  to  write  upon  these  points  with  the  most  dogmatic  as- 
surance. Hence  a  muhitude  of  productions  have  been  poured 
forth  on  the  community,  many  of  which  exhibit  such  a  want  of 
maturity  and  such  entire  ignorance  of  some  parts  of  the  subject, 
that  the  men  thoroughly  versed  in  all  its  bearings  have  passed 
them  by  in  pity  or  contempt.  We,  however,  have  caught  the 
cacoethes  scribendiy  and  must  go  on ;  though  at  the  risque  of 
having  our  efforts  treated  thus  cavalierly,  and  cast  mto  the  same 
forgotten  pile  of  literary  irubbish. 

We  think  it  will  explain  the  numerous  failures  of  writers  on 
the  connection  between  the  Bible  and  geology,  to  state,  that 
most  of  them  have  been  merely  theologians,  or  merely  philolo- 
gists, or  merely  geologists,  or  at  best  but  slightly  acquainted 
with  more  than  two  of  these  branches.  Being  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  one  or  two  of  these  departments  of  knowledge, 
they  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  rest.  But  it  is  quite  clear  to  us,  that  without  at 
least  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  them  all,  no  man  can  suc- 
cessfully discuss  their  connection,  or  reconcile  their  apparent 
discrepancies.  If  he  be  not  familiar  with  theology,  how  can  he 
judge  correctly  of  those  theories  of  interpretation  which  modify 
essentially  every  institution  and  doctrine  dependant  upon  the 
Mosaic  chronology  ?  If  he  be  not  acquainted  with  the  rules  of 
exegesis,  now  constituting  a  distinct  and  extensive  science,  bow 
shall  he  determbe  whether  those  theories  do  noc  oBer  violence 
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to  the  sacred  writers  ?  And  if  he  be  ignorant  of  geology,  bow 
shall  he  know  what  modifications,  if  any,  of  the  common  inter- 
pretation of  the  Bible,  are  necessary  to  reconcile  it  with  the  re- 
cords of  nature's  past  operations  ?  Nor  is  a  mere  theoretical 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  sufficient.  Especially  b  this  (he 
case  m  geofegy ;  in  which  the  fullest  and  most  accurate  de- 
scriptions convey  but  faint  and  inadequate  ideas  to  the  mind,  in 
comparison  with  a  personal  examination  of  the  rocks  in  the  ph- 
ces  where  nature  has  piled  them  up. 

We  may  inquire  too,  how  readers  are  to  judge  of  discussions 
OB  these  snbjects,  if  they  have  not  at  least  a  respectable  ac- 
quaintance with  the  three  departments  of  knowledge  aboye 
named  ?  Now  in  regard  to  theology  and  sacred  philology,  we 
may  reasonably  calculate,  from  the  provisions  that  are  made  in 
our  seminaries  of  learning  for  teachmg  them,  that  all  publicly 
educated  men  at  least,  will  be  conversant  with  their  elements. 
Nor  is  any  such  man  respectable  in  society  without  this  know- 
ledge. But  far  different  is  the  case  in  respect  to  geoldgy. 
What  provision  is  there  in  our  literary  institutions  for  teaching 
any  thing  more  than  its  merest  elements  by  a  few  lectures  ? 
and  who  feeb  any  mortification  in  confessing  his  ignorance  of 
the  subject  ?  Were  not  the  community  in  general  profoundly 
unacquainted  with  its  details,  so  many  statements,  contradictory 
to  its  first  principles,  could  not  pass  so  quietly  as  they  now  do  the 
round  of  our  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Some  of  our  geolo- 
eists,  we  happen  to  know,  have  been  discouraged  by  the  evi- 
dence they  have  seen  of  so  much  ignorance  on  the  subject, 
fiK>m  attempting  to  explain  or  defend  the  principles  of  their 
science  when  attacked ;  being  quite  sure  that  their  statements 
would  neither  be  understood  nor  appreciated.  In  the  most 
enlightened  parts  of  Europe  the  case  is  quite  different.  "  In 
En^and  every  enlightened  man  knows  something  of  geoloey :  it 
is  very  much  the  case  in  France ;  and  is  becoming  more  and  more 
so  in  Germany."*  We  rejoice,  however,  m  the  belief  that  the 
state  of  things  in  this  country  on  this  subject  is  rapidly  improving. 

Notwithstanding  these  discouraging  circumstances  we  pro- 
pose to  examine  careful^  the  connection  between  geology  and 
the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  The  two  records  have  been,  and  still 
are,  supposed  to  be  at  variance  :  and  to  ascertam  whether  this 
0|Mnion  be  correct,  wiU  be  the  great  object  of  inquiry.    If  they 

*  AmerioaD  Qnuteriy  Review,  June,  1890,  p.  88a 
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both  proceed  from  the  same  mfioitely  perfect  Bong,  there  can* 
not  be  any  real  discrepancy  between  them.  So  that  if  we  dis* 
cover  any  apparent  disagreement,  we  either  do  not  ri^tly 
understand  geology,  or  give  a  wrone  interpretaticm  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  the  Bible  b  not  true.  We  hope  to  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  every  reasonable  and  candid  mbd,  that  we  are  by  no 
means  compelled  jo  adopt  the  last  of  these  conclusions.  Never- 
theless, we  forewarn  our  readers  that  if  any  of  them  expect  that 
we  shall  remove  all  difficulties  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
they  will  be  disappobted.  Independent  of  geology,  there  are 
obscurities  in  that  portion  of  Scripture,  which  no  interpreter  has 
ever  been  able  entirely  to  remove ;  nor  in  the  present  state  of 

ideological  science,  are  we  warranted  in  presuming  that  no 
uture  discoveries  will  throw  any  light  upon  the  Mosaic  cofr- 
mogonv.  All  that  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  a  writer  oa 
this  subject,  and  all  that  we  shall  attempt,  is,  to  show,  that  thore 
are  modes  of  reconciling  the  Mosaic  and  the  geological  records 
so  reasonaUe,  that  to  disbelieve  the  former  on  account  of  ap- 
parent discrepancies,  would  be  altogether  unjustifiable  and  even 
absurd.  We  have  our  preferences  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
reconciling  the  two  histories ;  nor  shall  we  conceal  our  partial- 
ity :  but  we  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  any  particular  mode 
as  infallibly  true ;  because  we  do  not  believe  that  such  pos- 
itiveness  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  sacred  record,  or 
justified  by  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

We  venture  to  make  another  suggestion  to  our  readers.  Let 
no  one,  however  intelligent,  imagine  that  the  mere  \)erusal  of 
the  best  written  essay  can  make  him  master  of  this  subject.  It 
is  only  by  long  and  patient  thought,  as  well  as  extensive  reading, 
that  he  will  be  able  correctly  to  appreciate  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  plant  himself  on  ground  that  will  not  be  continually  sliding 
fi^m  beneath  his  feet. 

It  is  very  common  for  writers  on  this  subject  to  confine  their 
attention  to  the  single  point  where  there  is  a  supposed  disagree- 
ment between  geology  and  revelation :  whereas,  in  order  to 
form  a  correct  judgment  concerning  such  disagreement,  we 
ought  to  look  at  all  the  points  where  the  two  subjects  are  con- 
nected. For  if  we  find  discrepancy  to  be  generally  manifest, 
and  agreement  to  be  only  an  excepuon,  the  presumption  is 
strong,  that  a  particular  marked  discrepancy  is  real  and  irrecon- 
^eable.  But  if  harmony  constitutes  the  rule,  and  disagree- 
jnent  the  exception,  the  presumption  is,  that  any  special  case  of 
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die  want  of  ooiocidence  results  from  igDorance  or  misunderstand* 
ing. 

Now  we  think  that  we  can  point  out  a  number  of  coinciden- 
ces between  geology  and  reyelation,  some  of  which  are  unex- 
pected and  remarkable.  And  it  will  constitute  the  first  part  of 
our  efibrt  to  exhibit  these  coincidences  in  detail. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  geology  and  revelation  agree  in  teaehr 
ing  ut  that  the  materuu  universe  had  a  beginnings  and  wot 
created  out  of  nothing  by  a  Divine  Potoer. 

In  treating  of  the  connection  between  geology  and  natural 
theology,  we  have  shown  how  the  successive  groups  of  animak 
and  plants  that  have  been  placed  on  the  globe  have  been  more 
and  more  perfect  and  complicated,  so  that  in  tracing  them  back- 
wards, we  must  at  length  arrive  at  the  be^nning  of  the  series. 
A  similar  retrospective  survey  of  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  matter  composing  the  globe,  brings  us  at  length  to 
a  point,  anterior  to  which  no  change  can  be  discovered.  And 
we  maintain  that  it  is  philosophical  to  infer  that  the  creation  of 
matter  took  place  at  the  commencement  of  such  a  series  of 
changes  and  of  animal  and  vegetable  existences.  At  least,  it  is 
unphilosophical,  without  proof,  to  infer  the  existence  of  matter 
through  the  eternity  that  preceded  these  changes :  and  no  proof 
can  be  presented,  unless  it  be  derived  from  the  nature  of  matter  $ 
an  argument  too  tenuous  to  have  influence  with  substantial  minds. 
But  me  creative  power  which  was  put  forth  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  changes  in  the  formation  of  animak  and  plants,  k 
a  presumption  in  favor  of  its  havmg  been  previously  exerted  in 
the  no  more  difficult  work  of  bringing  matter  into  being. 

We  are  aware  that  not  a  few  distinguished  critics  and  theok)- 
gians  do  not  regard  Moses  as  describing  m  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  a  creation  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  because  the  words 
employed  are  ambiguous  in  their  signification.  Thk  pobt  we 
ahaJl  examine  carefully  further  on.  But  we  cannot  doubt,  after 
an  examination  of  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible  where  the  crea- 
tion is  spoken  of,  that  the  sacred  writers  most  clearly  intended 
to  teach  the  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing  (creatio|iri- 
ma,  vel  immediata,  in  the  language  of  the  theologians)  and  not 
out  of  pre-existing  materiak :  (creatio  tecunda,  vel  mediata). 

When  we  consider  how  strong  a  tendency  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited by  learned  men  to  a  belief  in  the  etemi^  of  matter,  and 
how  some  pUloiophecs  and  even  divines  at  thk  day  maintain 
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that  belief,*  we  cannot  but  regard  the  testimony  of  geology  od 
this  point  as  of  great  importance.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  search  the  records  of  any  other  science  for  proof 
equally  conclusive. 

2.  In  the  second  plaee^  revelation  and  geology  agree  as  to 
the  nature  and  operation  of  the  agents  that  haveoten  employed 
in  Reding  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  matter  cf 
thegli^e  since  its  original  creation, 

Tiiese  agents  are  fire  and  water.  And  at  almost  every  step 
the  geologist  meets  with  evidence  of  their  combined  or  succes- 
sive operation  within  and  upon  our  globe.  The  deposition  of 
the  stratified  rocks  he  cannot  explain  without  the  presence  of 
water ;  especially  when  he  finds  them  filled  vnih  the  relics  of 
marine  animals.  But  their  subsequent  elevation  and  disloca- 
tion, as  well  as  the  production  of  the  unstratified  rocks,  demand- 
.ed  the  agency  of  powerful  heat. 

To  the  cursory  reader  water  appears  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal agent  employed  in  the  revealed  cosmogony ;  and  in  sub- 
sequent times  Uie  same  agent  was  employed  for  the  desUruction 
of  the  world.  But  a  careful  examination  of  the  Scriptures  rea- 
ders it  at  least  probable,  that  fire  ^as  concerned  in  some  of  the 
demiurgic  processes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  under  the 
term  ^ifit ,  (lux)  Moses  includes  both  light  and  heat,  or  fire  ; 
since  he  does  not  describe  the  latter  as  a  separate  creation,  and 
since  it  is  now  understood  that  they  always  are  united,  and  are 
in  fact  probably  only  different  modifications  of  the  same  princi- 
ple. Now  although  Moses  does  not  distinctly  exhibit  heat  as  an 
agent  in  modifying  the  face  of  the  globe,  yet  there  is  a  passage 
in  the  104th  Psalm  which  quite  obviously  points  us  to  such  an 
agency.  Thou  coveredst  it  (the  earth)  vnth  the  deep  as  with 
a  garment :  the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains.  At  thy  re- 
hSce  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away. 
Here  we  have  a  description  of  that  change  b  the  earth's  sur- 
face which  in  Grenesis  is  thus  described  :  And  God  said  kt  the 
waters  under  the  heaven  be  gathered  together  unto  one  place, 
and  let  the  dry  land  appear ;  and  it  was  so.  Moses  does  not 
describe  the  agent  employed  in  this  change  ;  but  refers  it  to  the 
immediate  power  or  command  of  God.  But  if  thwe  be  any 
fact  clearlv  established  in  geology,  it  is,  that  all  dry  land  on  the 
earth  has  be^  elevated  above  the  waters  by  a  vokaDic  agency : 

*  Knapp's  Theology,  VoL  I.  p.  941. 
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using  that  term  in  its  widest  signification  to  denote  the  ^'  influ- 
ence exercised  by  the  interior  of  a  planet  on  its  exterior  cover- 
ing during  its  different  stages  of  refrigeration.'**  Now  how  ap- 
propriate to  represent  such  an  agency  in  operation  as  the  voice 
of  God's  thunder,  from  which  the  waters  hasted  away. 

That  this  is  a  natural  interpretation  of  the  Psalmist's  language, 
will  be  obvious  by  quoting  the  commentary  of  bishop  Patrick 
upon  the  third  day's  work  of  creation  :  an  author,  whose  exe- 
gesis, although  prepared  more  than  150  years  ago,  is  often  re- 
markably adapted  to  the  state  of  natural  science  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  ^'  There  being  such  large  portions  of  matter," 
says  he,  "  drawn  out  of  the  chaos,  as  made  the  body  of  fire  and 
air,  beforementioned,  there  remained  in  a  great  body  only  water 
and  earth  ;  but  they  so  jumbled  together  that  they  could  not  be 
distinguished.  It  was  the  work  therefore  of  the  third  day,  to 
make  a  separation  between  them,  by  compacting  together  all 
the  particles  which  make  the  earth,  which  before  was  mud  and 
dirt ;  and  then  by  raising  it  above  the  waters  which  covered  its 
superficies,  (as  the  Psalmist  also  describes  this  work,  Ps.  104: 
6) ;  and  lastly,  by  making  such  caverns  in  it,  as  were  sufficient 
to  receive  the  waters  into  them.  Now  this  we  may  conceive  to 
have  been  done  by  such  particles  of  fire  as  were  left  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth ;  whereby  such  nitro-sulpbureous  vapors  were 
kindled,  as  made  an  earthquake  which  both  lifted  up  the  earth, 
and  also  made  receptacles  for  the  waters  to  run  into  ;  as  the 
Psalmist  (otherwise  1  should  not  venture  to  mention  this)  seems 
in  the  forementioned  place  to  illustrate  it;  Ps.  104:7.  At  thy^ 
etc.  And  so  Grod  himself  speaks,  Job  38:  10, 1  brake  upf  etc. 
History  also  tells  us  of  mountains  that  have  been  in  seversd  ages, 
lifted  up  by  earthquakes ;  nay,  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea : 
which  confirms  this  conjecture,  etc."f 

The  view  which  we  have  given  above  respecting  the  account 
in  Genesis,  is  sustained  by  the  opinion  of  Sharon  Turner.  "  The 
Hebrew  word  used  by  Moses,  "^let,"  says  he,  "  expresses  both 
light  and  fire.  We  may,  therefore,  reasonably  infer,  that  light 
came  to  the  earth  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  almost  univer- 
sally find  it,  both  light  and  heat,  etc." — "  We  learn  from  the 
book  of  Genesis  that  both  these  were  active  agents  in  tlie  crea- 

*  Humboldt^  dcdfinition:  De  la  Beebe'a  Manaal  of  Geology,  3nd 
London  Edition,  p.  518. 

t  Commentary  on  Gen.  1: 9. 
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tion,  from  its  very  commencement.  Thus  the  great  scientific 
truth  so  recently  ascertained ,  after  many  contending  systems 
had  been  upheld  and  thrown  down,  that  both  the  watery  and 
fiery  elements  were  actively  concerned  in  the  geological  con- 
struction of  our  earth,  is  implied  or  indicated  by  die  ]VH)saic  nar- 
ration, instead  of  being  inconsistent  with  it."*  - 

The  scholar  cannot  but  be  reminded  by  these  remarks  of  the 
Cataclysmi  and  Ecpyroses  taught  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and 
fully  adopted  by  the  Stoics.  Must  we  not  suppose  that  so  wide 
spread  an  opinion  concerning  successive  catastrophes,  to  which 
the  globe  has  been  subject,  produced  alternately  by  fire  and 
water,  like  the  traditions  of  a  universal  deluge,  had  its  origin  in 
the  truth  ?  Have  we  not  here  an  interesting  coincidence  be- 
tween the  records  of  revelation,  of  civil  history  and  of  geology  !f 

There  is  another  similar  coincidence  which  should  not  be 
passed  unnoticed  ;  especially  as  it  is  entirely  overlooked  by  most 
readers  of  the  Bible.  Geological  travellers  describe  the  region 
around  the  Dead  Sea  in  Palestine  as  exhibiting  decided  marks 
of  former  volcanic  action  ;  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  but  that 
Sea  itself  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  crater.  Now  if  we 
adopt  Dr.  Henderson's  translation  of  a  passage  in  Job,  we  can 
hardly  doubt  but  God  did  employ  a  volcanic  eruption  to  over- 
whelm the  cities  of  the  plain. 

**  Hast  thou  observed  the  ancient  tract, 
That  was  trodden  by  wicked  morula  ? 
Who  were  arrested  of  a  sudden. 
Whose  foundation  is  a  molten  flood ; 
Who  said  to  God,  depart  from  us. 
What  can  Shaddai  do  to  us? 
Though  he  had  filled  their  houses  with  wealth : 
(Far  from  me  be  the  counsel  of  the  wicked !) 
The  righteous  beheld  and  rejoiced, 
The  innocent  laughed  them  to  scorn  ; 
Surely  their  substance  was  carried  away. 
And  their  riches  devoured  by  fire.*^ 

The  raining  down  of  fire  and  brimstone  accords  perfectly 
well  with  the  idea  of  a  volcano ;   since  those  very  substances, 

*  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  (Family  Library,)  pp.  24, 25. 
f  Lyell's  Geology,  Vol.  I.  p.  9.    Alsolfacculloch^  System  of  Geol- 
ogy, VoL  II.  p.  38a 
t  Henderson'^  Iceland,  Amer.  Edition,  1681,  p.  80. 
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being  raised  into  the  air  by  tbe  force  of  the  volcano,  would  fall 
in  a  shower  upon  tbe  surrounding  region.  Whether  it  was  mi- 
raculously produced,  or  the  natural  operation  of  it  employed  by 
God  to  punish  the  wicked,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  to  de- 
termine ;  since  the  sacred  writers,  whose  example  we  should 
copy,  seem  to  regard  every  natural  event  as  almost  equally  the 
work  of  God. 

3.  Geology  and  Revelation  agree  in  representing  the  con^ 
tinenti  of  our  globe  as  hatfing  formerly  been  submerged  beneath 
the  ocean. 

At  least  two  thirds  of  existing  continents  are  covered  with 
rocks  that  contain  abundant  remains  of  marine  animals :  and 
the  whole  of  their  surfaces  are  overspread  with  such  a  coating  of 
bowlders,  pebbles  and  sand,  as  proves  the  occurrence  of  delu- 
ges  in  former  times,  too  mighty  for  any  thing  but  tbe  ocean  to 
produce.  Indeed,  to  doubt  that  our  existing  continents  in  early 
times  formed  the  bottom  of  tbe  ocean,  is  scepticism  too  gross  for 
any  geologist  at  this  day  to  indulge :  especially  when  he  sees 
that  the  rocks  are  tilted  up  just  as  they  would  be  if  a  volcanic 
force  had  lifted  them  above  the  waters. 

1  hardly  need  say  that  all  this  corresponds  precisely  with  the 
Mosaic  account.  Until  the  third  day  it  seems  that  the  surface 
of  the  globe  was  one  shoreless  ocean.  For  the  command  that 
the  dry  land  should  appear,  implies  that  previously  it  was  cov- 
ered ;  and  from  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  we  learn  that  it 
was  covered  by  the  deep*  It  was  upon  the  waters  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved. 

4.  Revelation  and  geology  agree  in  teaching  us  that  the 
v>ork  of  creation  was  progressive  after  the  first  production  of 
the  matter  of  the  universe. 

Every  step  which  the  geologist  takes  in  his  examination  of 
the  crust  of  our  globe,  presents  to  his  view  fresh  evidence  that 
the  formation  of  nearly  all  the  rocks  has  been  progressive. 
Every  where  on  the  earth's  surface,  he  sees  in  operation  the 
agency  of  rains,  rivers,  and  deluges,  to  wear  down  the  higher 
parts  and  to  fill  up  the  lower,  where  he  finds  accumulated  sand 
and  gravel  with  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains. 
And  where  water,  containing  lime  or  iron  in  solution,  percolates 
through  these  deposit^s  of  detritus,  they  become  hardened  into 
stone.  Tbe  mass  thus  hardened  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
the  sandstones  and  conglomerates  that  cover  large  areas  on  the 
earth,  and  form  mountains  some  thousands  of  feet  in  height- 
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The  observer  cannot  resist  the  impressioQ,  that  all  these  rocks, 
whose  characters  are  more  mechanical  than  chemical,  (e.  g. 
the  sandstone  and  conglomerates,)  were  produced  in  a  similar 
manner.  But  it  sometimes  happens  that  such  rocks  in  parties 
ular  localities  h&ve  been  subject  to  the  agency  of  powerful  heat 
by  means  of  former  volcanoes :  and  there  their  mechanical  as- 
pect more  or  less  disapnears,  and  they  are  crystalline  in  their 
structure;  so  as  exactly  to  resemble  the  oldest,  or  lowest 
rocks.  Hence  the  geologist  very  reasonably  infers,  that  even 
the  oldest  strata  were  originally  mere  beds  of  clay,  sand  and 
gravel,  which  have  been  changed  by  Volcanic  agency,  repeated- 
ly and  powerfully  exerted  upon  them.  And  when  he  sees  the 
unstratiiSed  rocks  (now  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  the 
products  of  igneous  agency,)  intruded  among  the  older  stratified 
ones  in  almost  every  possible  mode,  he  is  confirmed  in  the  in- 
ference which  he  had  made.  In  short,  there  is  not  probably  a 
single  rock  yet  brought  to  light  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  of 
which  the  geologist  cannot  find  its  prototype  now  actually  for- 
ming on  the  land  or  in  the  sea.  And  they  all  bear  the  marks 
of  progressive  formation.  Men  in  their  studies  may  reason 
about  the  rocks,  as  if  they  were  produced  in  their  present  state 
m  a  moment  of  time,  by  the  ori^nal  creative  fiat  of  Jehovah. 
But  they  cannot  examine  them  in  their  native  beds  without 
seeing  at  once  that  the  opinion  is  utterly  untenable. 

Now  it  is  an  interesting  coincidence  with  geology,  that  the 
Scriptures  describe  the  work  of  creation  as  occupying  six  suc- 
cessive days.  Whether  we  are  to  understand  these  as  literal 
days  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  whether  geology  demands  a  peri- 
od longer  than  six  natural  days,  are  questions  not  necessary  to 
be  discussed  in  this  place.  The  argument  requires  only  that  it 
should  be  admitted,  as  all  must  admit,  that  Moses  represents  the 
work  of  creation  as  progressive.  He  does  not,  indeed,  repre- 
sent any  new  matter  as  brought  into  existence  after  '^  the  begin- 
ning," in  which  ^<  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  eardi." 
He  describes  the  animals  and  plants  as  produced  out  of  pre-ex- 
isting matter.     And  geology  teaches  the  same. 

5.  Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  the  fact  that  man  VfOM 
the  last  of  the  animals  created. 

The  geologist  finds  several  thousand  species  of  plants  and 
animals  entombed  and  their  forms  preserved  in  the  rocks ;  and 
some  of  them  very  far  down  in  the  series.  But  no  remains  of 
man  occur  until  we  arrive  at  the  highest  strata.    It  is  ooly  in 
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the  loose  saod  and  gravel  that  oover  the  surface  that  human  re« 
mains  have  been  found  at  all  ;^  and  to  this  day  it  is  douhtfiil 
whether  any  of  them  can  be  referred  to  a  period  as  far  back  as 
the  last  general  deluge.  At  least,  it  is  only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances that  the  bones  of  antediluvians  have  been  exhumated* 
Now  human  bones  are  no  more  liable  to  decay  than  those  of 
other  animals ;  and  they  are  as  easily  petrified.  Why  then,  if 
man  existed  with  the  animab  now  entombed  in  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  rocks,  are  they  not  found  as  they  are  with  postdi- 
luvian remains  ?  The  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  he  was  not 
their  contemporary.  And  probably  before  the  last  deluge,  he 
scarcely  existed  out  of  Asia :  and  hence,  among  the  antedilu- 
vian animals  of  America,  England  and  Germany,  he  has  not 
been  found.  In  the  south  of  France  only  (unless  perhaps  in 
Belgium,)  have  human  remains  been  discovered  so  connected 
with  antediluvian  quadrupeds  as  to  render  their  existence  at  the 
same  epoch  probable.  Man,  therefore,  must  have  been  among 
the  last  of  the  animals  that  were  created.  And  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  conclusion  coincides  precisely  with  the  revealed 
record. 

6.  CUology  and  revelation  agree  in  the  fact  that  it  it  only 
a  comparatively  recent  period  since  man  was  placed  upon  the 
earth. 

We  have  room  to  refer  only  to  two  or  three  proofs  which 
force  this  conclusion  upon  the  geologist. 

The  last  great  catastrophe  that  affected  our  earth  aknost  uni- 
versally, appears  from  the  marks  it  has  left  on  the  surface,  to 
have  been  a  general  deluge.  Since  that  epoch,  certain  natural 
operations  have  been  slowly  and  pretty  uniformly  in  progress, 
so  as  to  form  an  imperfect  kind  of  chronometer.  Among  these 
is  the  accumulation  of  alluvium  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  usually 
called  deltas.  In  some  parts  of  the  eastern  continents  we  are 
able  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  work,  from  the  situation  of 
certain  cities  and  monuments  2,000  or  3,000  years  ago :  and 
the  ccmclusion  is,  that  the  beginoine  of  the  whole  process  can- 
not be  dated  furdier  back  than  a  few  thousand  years.    And 

*  The  Guadaloupe  specimens,  now  in  the  Eoglisb  and  French 
cabinets,  are  hardly  an  exception  to  this  statement:  for  although 
found  in  sotid  rock,  it  is  a  rock  which  is  continually  forming  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Caribbean  seM,  and  these  specimens  are  doubtless  of 
posldihivian  oiigiQ. 
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since  human  remains  have  scarcely  been  found  in  the  dihivium  of 
countries  which  geologists  have  yet  examined,  it  cannot  be  that 
man  bad  spread  far  on  the  earth's  surface  previous  to  the  last 
deluge.  Thus  we  are  led  to  infer  that  the  date  of  hb  creation 
could  have  reached  back  but  a  few  thousand  years. 

The  same  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which 
ponds  and  morasses  are  filled  up  by  the  growth  of  sphagneous 
mosses.  This  process  is  still  going  on ;  so  that  during  the  life 
of  an  individual,  he  can  often  perceive  considerable  progress 
towards  the  conversion  of  a  morass  into  dry  ground  :  But  were 
not  the  present  condition  of  the  globe  of  rat^r  recent  date,  all 
such  processes  must  ere  this  have  reached  their  limits. 

Who  has  not  observed,  that  where  mountains  rise  into  precipi- 
tous rocky  peaks  or  ledges,  with  mural  faces,  in  almost  all  cases, 
there  is  an  accumulation  around  their  bases  of  fragments  detach- 
ed by  the  agency  of  air,  water,  and  frost  ?  Where  the  rock  is 
full  of  fissures,  indeed,  these  fragments  sometimes  reach  to  the 
very  top  of  the  ledge  :'  but,  in  general,  the  work  of  degradation  is 
still  in  progress,  and  impresses  the  observer  with  the  idea  that 
its  commencement  cannot  have  been  very  remote. 

I  am  aware  that  such  facu  do  not  very  definitively  fix  the 
time  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  things  ;  because 
we  cannot  easily  compare  them  with  human  chronology.  But 
when  we  read  in  the  Bible,  that  it  is  only  a  few  thousand  years 
since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth,  w«  cannot  but  feel  that 
these  natural  changes  are  in  perfect  coincidence  with  the  inspir- 
ed record ;  although  alone  they  teach  us  only  that  their  com- 
mencement was  not  very  remote.  Had  deltas  been  pushed 
across  wide  oceans,  or  morasses  been  all  filled  up,  or  mountains 
been  all  levelled,  we  should  at  once  perceive  a  discrepancy  be- 
tween revelation  and  nature.  Now  both  of  them  proclaim  the 
f^mparatively  recent  beginning  of  the  present  order  of  things 
on  the  globe,  in  the  face  of  the  hoary  chronologies  of  many 
oations. 

7.  Geology  and  revelation  agree  in  rq^esenting  the  sur» 
face  of  our  globe  as  swept  over  by  a  general  deluge  at  a  period 
not  very  remote. 

Many  distinguished  geologists  maintain,  that  the  Mosaic  ac- 
oount  is  strongly  confirmed  by  geology.  Others  merely  say, 
that  the  globe  exhibits  evidence  of  many  deluges  in  early  times, 
but  that  no  one  of  them  can  be  identified  with  the  Noachian 
deluge.    All  will  agree,  however,  (except  perhaps  some  violent 
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infidels,)  that  geology  affords  in  these  marks  of  former  delages 
a  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  one  described  by 
Moses.  We  have  no  space  here  to  draw  out  this  evidence  in 
detail :  but  we  hope  to  do  it  at  a  future  time ;  so  that  our 
readers  can  iudge  for  themselves  to  how  much  it  amounts. 
But  in  this  place  tve  maintain  only,  that  in  respect  to  a  general 
deluge,  geology  strictly  accords  with  revelation.  And  consid- 
ering  the  nature  of  such  an  event  and  its  rare  occurrence,  this 
coincidence  must  be  regarded  as  highly  interesting. 

8.  Finally f  geology  famishes  similar  eonjirmatory  evidence 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  revelation  declares  the  earth  will  at 
last  be  destroyed. 

Recent  discoveries  and  reasonines  have  rendered  it  probable 
that  the  internal  parts  of  the  eartn  still  contain  an  immense 
amount  of  heat,  suiBcient  in  the  opinion  of  some  to  keep  the 
interior  in  a  melted  state ;  and  sufficient,  whenever  God  shall 

Eermit  it  to  break  from  its  prison,  '*  to  melt  the  elements  and 
urn  up  the  earth,  and  the  things  therein."  Geology  also 
renders  it  probable,  that  the  consequence  of  such  a  catastrophe 
would  be  the  formation  of  *'  a  new  heavens  and  a  new  eartn.'* 
But  we  have  no  time  at  present  to  give  a  more  full  develope- 
ment  of  these  ideas  suggested  by  modem  geology. 

Now  in  respect  to  the  cobcidences  between  geology  and 
revelation  that  have  been  pointed  out,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  such  as  no  human  sagacity  could  have  Invented  at  the 
time  the  book  of  Genesis  was  written :  for  it  is  only  by  the 
light  of  the  nineteenth  centur]^  that  they  have  been  disclosed. 
We  ought,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind,  when  we  examine  any 
apparent  discrepancies  between  geology  and  revelation,  that 
there  exist  between  them  many  unexpected  coincidences.  In 
other  words,  we  ought  not  to  foi^et  that  even  from  geology 
alone,  we  derive  presumptive  evidence  in  favor  of  the  sacred 
historian.  The  evidence  of  disagreement,  therefore,  must  be 
very  clear  and  strong,  to  justify  us  in  rgecting  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony  as  false. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRiTicAii    Notices. 

1. — BekeU  Origines  Biblicae,* 

A  new  work  has  recently  made  its  appearance  In  England, 
entitled  Origines  Biblicae  or  Researches  on  Primeval  History^ 
by  C*  T.  Beke.  Its  principal  design  seems  to  be,  to  shew  that 
the  later  Jews,  and  after  theif  ti^ampld,  the  Christian  world  in 
general,  have  made  some  very  important  and  even  fundamental 
mistakes  in  respect  to  Scripture  geography.  Aram  or  Syria, 
the  author  maintaihs,  originally  meant  only  Coelo-Syria,  i.  e. 
Syria  between  the  ridges  of  the  Lebanon  mountains ;  which,  by 
a  great  mistake,  has  been  extended  to  the  country  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. In  like  manner  he  avers,  that  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  city  of  Babylon  was  built  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
tower  of  Babel  stood';  and,  what  is  still  much  more  extraordi- 
nary, that  the  ancient  Mizraim  or  Egypt,  where  the  Israelites 
were  held  in  bondage,  was  not  the  country  extending  along  the 
banks  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  but  a  country  on  the  peniil- 
sula  of  Mount  Sinai !  The  Israelites,  bf  course,  when  they  left 
Egypt,  did  not  pass  over  an  larm  or  outlet  of  the  gulf  of  Su62, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  but  over  the  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Acaba,  the  eastern  fork  of  the  bay  of  the  Red  Sea. 

How  Mr.  Beke  could  find  the  fruitful  country,  (which  the 
Egypt  that  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  is  so  abundantly  reptiesented 
in  Scripture  to  be),  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai ;  and  especially, 
how  he  could  find  in  that  desert  the  river  which  is  so  often  ad- 
verted to  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  of  Exodus,  wiU,  it  is  yeiy 
likely,  be  a  problem  to  some  readers  of  difficult  solution.  But 
such  must  be  advertised,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  which  Mr. 
Beke  cannot  easily  suritiount.  Great  changes  by  the  advance 
of  the  land  upon  the  water,  by  earthquakes,  or  by  othe^  causes, 
he  suggests,  may  have  obliterated  all  traces  of  the  river ;  and 
neglect  of  cultivation,  with  the  drifting  of  desert  sands,  has  con- 
verted the  once  fruitful  country  into  a  desert. 

All  this  effort  thus  to  transpose  Egypt  and  place  it  in  the  de- 
sert, seems  to  have  originated  fi-om  the  difficulties  which  Mr. 

*  For  this  article,  we  are  indebted  to  Prof.  Stuart. — En. 
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B.  met  with,  in  findbg  a  fulfilment  of  various  prophecies  in  the 
Old  Testament  respecUng  the  subversion  of  that  country,  and 
which  he  construes  as  meaning  its  total  |»Aynea{  as  well  as  civil 
subversion. 

The  only  cure  for  such  hallucinations  seems  to  be  a  more 
attentive  critical  and  exegetical  study  of  the  prophecies  contain- 
ed in  the  Old  Testament.  The  nature  of  figurative  language 
and  of  prophetic  style  once  being  well  understood,  would  liberate 
Mr.  B.,  or  any  other  reader,  from  the  necessity  of  such  theories, 
in  order  to  sustain  the  authority  of  prediction*  Nor  can  any 
effectual  method  of  relief  from  such  embarrassments  be  found, 
except  in  this  way.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  the 
first  requisite  for  an  mterpreter  of  the  prophecies,  is  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  style  and  manner  of  them. 

As  to  the  geography  of  the  Bible-— one  of  the  best  internal 
evidences  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book,  (independently  of  the 
mord  nature  of  iu  contents),  is  the  known  and  acknowledged 
fidelity  of  its  writers  in  regard  to  laealities*  Just  in  proportioa 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  geography,  and  this  too  according 
to  the  general  principles  that  have  been  fallowed,  do  we  find 
that  every  thing,  both  as  to  countries  and  cities,  is  as  it  shouM 
be  m  the  Scriptures.  But  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  Mr. 
Beke's  theory  respecting  Egypt  is  true,  then  bow  could  the  Is- 
raelites pass  over  the  eulf  ot  Acaba,  and  direct  their  way  east* 
ward,  and  yet  after  a  lew  days  come  to  mount  Sinai  which  lies 
mi  the  peninsula  west  of  Acaba  ?  And  if  they  turned  back, 
when  once  passed  over,  and  again  travelled  westward^  why  did 
they  not  come  again  in  contact  with  the  Egyptians,  whose  coun-^ 
tiy  they  had  just  left  ? 

It  b  but  a  few  years,  since  we  bad  an  attempt  of  a  similar 
nature,  to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  early  localities  m  Scripture 
over  to  Hindoostan,  or  into  China ;  and  this  was  the  more  to 
be  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  ruined  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  a  good  and  useful  edition  of  the  sober  and  iudicious  Wells, 
whose  sacred  geography  has  long  had  a  general  currency  in  the 
English  world.  Pudet  has  nugas !  When  will  visionaries  cease 
to  substitute  the  reveries  of  their  own  brain,  for  plain  and  well 
established  facts  ?  Never,  it  is  to  be  feared,  until  it  becomes  as 
easy  to  study  kx^  enough  and  with  sufficient  effivt  to  make  one's 
sdf  master  of  a  subject,  as  it  is  to  dress  it  up  with  mere  oonjeo* 
tures  and  dreamy  phantasies.  These  cost  but  little  time,  and  do 
not  require  much  talent ;  and  beside,  they  are  apt  to  make  some 
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noke  because  they  are  new,  or  attract  perhaps  some  attention 
because  they  are  ingenious.  The  unlucky  wight  that  burned 
the  temple  of  Diana,  had  some  notion  of  a  like  nature  in  his 
head,  about  an  easy  method  of  procuring  immortality  of  fame. 

The  object  of  this  notice  is  not  a  formal  review,  not  even  a 
brief  one,  of  the  principles  of  Mr.  Beke's  book.  The  reader 
who  wishes  to  see  such  a  review,  may  consuhthe  London  Quar* 
terly.  No.  CIV.  (Amer.  edit.  Vol.  1.  No.  2),  where  he  will  find 
a  sober  and  fair-mmded  account  of  Mr.  Beke's  labours,  and  a 
pretty  just  estimate  of  their  success.  If  the  work  reviewed  were 
worth  the  trouble  of  more  serious  attention,  even  many  more 
objections  to  its  positions  might  easily  be  raised,  than  are  there 
brought  to  view.  But  *  the  game  would  not  be  worth  the  hunt* 
ing.' 

Mr.  Beke,  it  would  seem,  is  one  of  those  prudent  and  care- 
ful spirits,  who  is  so  afraid  of  the  Rationalism  of  Grermany,  that 
he  has  very  scrupulously  refrained  from  even  making  himself 
acquainted  with  what  it  consists  of.  With  great  solemnly  and 
earnestness  he  lets  his  readers  know,  that  he  has  not  even  read 
<Nr  consulted  one  of  all  this  ytvog  aXXoq>vki»if,  We  give  him  full 
credit  as  to  the  fact.  His  book  presents  the  most  convincing 
internal  evidence  that  it  is  true.  Not  one  of  all  the  Philistinei 
—although  many  of  them  are  famous  enough  for  visionary 
schemes  and  extravagant  conjectures — ^not  one  has  ventured  on 
any  thing  like  the  extravagance  of  Mr.  Beke  himself.  Their 
most  visionary  schemes  here  are  sobriety  itself,  compared  with 
the  phantasies  of  the  book  which  this  timid  and  orthodox  Eng- 
lishman has  gravehr  sent  out  into  the  world. 

On  this  point  of  Mr.  Beke's  prudential  orthodoxy,  we  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  some  very  just  and  sober  remarks  from  the 
London  Quarterly,  as  mentioned  above. 

"Now  we  may  respect  the  prudeDt  timidity  with  which  Mr.  Beke 
has  scrupled  to  venture  his  faith  id  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures 
in  such  dangerous  society — yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  woukL 
have  conducted  his  argument,  if  indeed  he  had  written  his  book  at 
all,  much  more  to  the  satisfitction  of  well-informed  and  scholar-like 
readers,  if  he  had  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  reading  in  that  quarter. 
We  do  not  urge  Milton's  bold  and  characteristic  argument,  not  merely 
foruniioenfed  printiDg,  but  for  the  indiscrimtnate  reading  of  all  works, 
whatever  their  tendency :  — ^  I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  cloister- 
ed virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never  sallies  out  and 
Sees  her  adversary,  but  slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  the  immortal 
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garland  10  to  be  ran  for»  not  without  dust  and  heat.'  StiU  for  «o 
author,  and  an  author  on  a  subject  of  pure  erudition,  to  refuse  all  eom- 
munion  with  one  great  claaa  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  treats  with  most  penetrating  sagacity,  with  un- 
wearied diligence,  with  the  full  command  of  all  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation, and  an  intimate  acquaintance  not  with  one  but  with  the 
whole  family  of  Eastern  languages,  because  their  theological  system  is 
erroneous  or  imperfect,  betrays  a  pusillanimity  of  faith  somewhat  mis- 
trustful of  the  (K>wer  and  stability  of  divine  truth.  Nor  is  there  less 
ignorance  than  timidity  in  this  indiscriminate  proscription  of  German 
biblical  learning.  If  the  cautious  inquirer  will  scrapie  to  commune 
with  Bauer  or  with  Eichhora — if  he  denies  himself  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  one  great  philological  and  critical  commentary  on  the  Old 
Testament,  that  of  Rosenmiiller — the  writings  of  Michaelia,  however 
in  some  respects  more  free  and  curious  than  suits  our  rigid  tone  of 
writing  on  such  subjects,  might  have  been  consulted  by  the  most  dif- 
fident and  scrapulous  Christian  writer.  To  such  an  inquiry  the 
'  Spicilegium  Geographic  exter®  HebrsBoram  post  Bochartum,'  with 
the  Epistles  of  J.  Reinhold  Forster,  is  indispensable.  From  the  more 
learned  German  writers  Mr.  Beke  would  have  derived  another  most 
essential  advantage ;  he  would  have  seen  the  necessity  of  a  much 
more  profound  and  laborious  preparation  for  such  a  work,  of  more 
copious  and  general  reading,  of  a  more  critical  and  extensive  acquain- 
tance with  the  genius  and  the  structure  of  the  Eastera  languages.  We 
are  constrained  to  obsereve,  that  on  many  important  points,  vitally 
connected  with  his  whole  system,  he  has  contented  himself  with  very 
hasty  and  second-hand  information.  His  learning  is  too  much  that 
of  modera  compilations,  and  derived  from  the  elementary  books  with 
which  our  recent  literature  swarms.  He  has  seldom  consulted,  and 
still  more  seldom  deliberately  investigated,  the  original  authorities." 

We  have  quoted  this  not  merely  because  it  contains  a  very 
fist  criticism  on  the  course  which  Mr.  B.  has  taken,  but  becatise 
it  has  a  bearing  on  some  things  which  are  now  and  then  said  in 
some  of  our  religious  newspapers  and  periodicals,  about  Grer- 
man  writers,  and  the  study  of  them,  and  in  particular  about  the 
preferring  oif  them  to  the  older  critical  writers.  Gesenius,  for 
example,  if  we  are  to  believe  some  of  our  periodical  curators, 
has  become  defunct  before  hisdeath,  and  lives  to  see  Ids  post^ 
iununu  fame,  or  rather  his  want  of  fame.  His  Grammar,  his 
Isaiah,  bis  Hebrew  Lexicon,  all  are  going,  or  are  soon  to  go, 
into  insignificance,  either  as  error  or  as  patch-work,  compared 
with  the  octodecim  Lexicon  of  Buxtorf,  with  its  profound  Rab» 
binical  lore,  and  his  Thesaurus  Chanmaticus  and  other  critical 
and  philological  works.    Geier  and  Cocceius  and  Buxtorf,  and 
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other  worthies  of  like  gigantic  stature,  who  flourished  in  days  of 
yore,  are  once  more  to  renew  their  youth  in  the  midst  of  us, 
and  we  are  to  have  Cabbala,  and  double  sense,  and  imovoia,  and 
aUegorical  interpretation,  until  we  get  back  again  to  the. early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  from  whence  we  started.  What 
IS  old  and  has  been  long  tried,  must,  as  the  writers  in  question 
seem  to  intimate,  be  good  and  sound ;  what  is  new,  of  course 
cai)  be  manufactured  only  in  schools  of  neology. 

In  such  a  strain  we  find  a  few  editors  of  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals talking  and  writing ;  and  it  is  thus  that  some  will  pro- 
bably  never  cease  to  talk  and  write,  so  long  as  they  wish  to  make 
a  display  of  orthodoxy,  or  in  some  way  to  attract  the  particular 
notice  and  favour  of  those,  who,  from  the  best  of  motives,  are 
jealous  of  (^hanges,  and  slowl(as  indeed  they  should  be),  in  ad- 
mitting innovations.  But  either  gravely,  or  through  desire  of 
attracting  public  notice,  or  through  petulance,  to  advance  the 
positions  that  philology  has  not  made  some  very  important  ad- 
vances during  the  last  forty  years,  can,  in  our  own  sober  ap- 
prehension, prove  nothing  more,  than  that  a  man  is  unacquainted 
with  the  true  nature  of  that  which  he  affirms,  or  else  that  he 
has  some  feelings  in  his  breast  that  it  would  not  be  very  credit- 
able for  him  fully  to  disclose.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  decry 
en  masse  the  philology  of  Germany,  when  all  Europe  and  most 
of  America  is  receivmg  lexicons,  grammars,  and  commentaries 
from  her*  It  is  too  late  also  to  hinder  men  of  fair  and  inde- 
pendent minds  from  ^^  proving  all  things,"  in  order  that  they 
may  know  ^^  what  is  good''  and  '<  bold  it  fast." 

K  the  subject  were  not  too  grave  for  amusement,  it  might  af* 
ford  us  some,  only  to  pass  in  review  a  few  of  the  fantastic  no- 
tions that  are  adopted  and  maintained  bv  some  who  are  so  scru- 
pulous about  saying  a  word  in  favour  of  any  book  written  by  a 
neohgist.  Mr.  Beke,  as  presented  to  view  above,  is  a  good 
specimen  of  this.  No  Grerman  visionary  ever  yet  ventured  oa 
any  thing  like  the  extravagance  of  his  notions.  Yet  he  is  with- 
al, (we  mean  in  his  own  estimation),  very  grave  and  orthodox 
in  all  this.  The  true  state  of  the  case  with  such  men  seems 
to  be,  that  dieir  own  notions  are  the  ultimate  test  of  orthodoxy  ; 
and  in  these  notions,  whether  they  be  new  or  old,  they  may  go 
to  any  lengitfa,  provided  they  can  only  assume  a  very  grave  and 
demure  look  whenever  neology  is  mentk>ned,  avoid  reading 
works  tainted  with  this  poison,  and  earnestly  caution  othen 
against  it. 
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But  to  ba  more  serious ;  we  have  a  strooe  dislike  to  the  inu- 
endo  method  of  deaUog  out  proscription  of  writers,  who  have 
high  excellencies,  whatever  may  be  their  faults.  As  we  view 
matters,  we  must  think  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  candid  Hebra* 
ist  to  sit  down  and  read  ten  pages  of  Gresenius'  Lexicon,  and 
then  compare  it  with  the  older  ones,  without  feeling  that  all  at- 
tempts at  proscription  are  utterly  in  vain.  And  then,  who  is 
obliged  to  follow  his  theology  9  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  has  but 
little  indeed  in  his  lexicon,  or  even  in  bis  commentary.  Men 
who  denounce  his  philology,  are  bound  to  show  some  reasons 
for  so  doing,  other  than  appeal  to  vituperative  declamation  and 
inuendo.  If  his  works  are  refiuey  then  let  those  who  believe 
and  say  it,  speedily  give  us  samples  of  better  ones.  Thb  would 
be  a  proof  of  their  assertions  that  would  be  to  some  purpose ; 
and  this  is  all  the  penalty  that  we  would  impose  upon  them ;  and 
to  impose  this,  we  are  aware,  does  not  speak  much  for  our 
moderation.  Until  then,  we  shall  suspect  that  it  is  much  easier 
to  denounce^  and  to  decry,  and  to  hold  up  to  suspicion,  and  to 
affect  high  orthodoxy,  than  it  is  to  philologize. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  say,  more^ 
over,  that  with  German  neology  we  have  no  sympathy.  We  do 
from  our  hearts  verily  believe,  that  much  ^f  it  is  real  unbelief 
in  the  testimony  of  Crod  ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  vital  piety  or  godliness.  In  every  shape  and  form, 
so  far  as  it  is  neolo/^y,  we  are,  and  have  always  been,  frankly 
and  openly  opposed  to  it.  But  we  do  not  profess  yet  to  have 
attaiped  to  that  state  of  advance  in  opposition  to  heresy  or  un- 
belief, which  will  lead  us  to  hold  it  to  be  criminal  to  love  wheat- 
bread  because  Voltaire  was  fond  of  it,  or  wrong  to  believe  that 
a  triangle  is  not  a  square,  because  David  Hume  was  of  much 
ihe  same  way  of  thinking.  Fa$  est  ab  hoite  doeeri,  even  a 
heathen  could  say.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect  as  high  a  degree 
of  self-denial  from  meek  and  humble  Christians  I  What  Gese-* 
nius  or  any  other  neologist  has  exhibited  that  is  good  and  true, 
we  should  like  to  see  and  know  and  believe ;  and  even  their 
errors  we  would  not  willingly  be  ignorant  of.  Can  it  be  that  in 
an  age  like  this,  our  young  ministers  must  remain  unacquainted 
with  what  the  opponents  of  evangelical  principles  are  doing,  in 
order  to  thwart  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  ?  Above  all,  can  it 
be,  that  such  as  take  great  pains  to  make  young  men  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  heresies  of  more  than  1600  years'  standing,  and 
with  great  labour  dig  them  out  from  the  bwest  bed  of  obHvioB^ 
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in  which  thej  lie  covered  by  the  ruins  wfaicb  90  many  agesbaTe 
strewed  over  them,  and  insist  that  the  young  aspirant  to  the  sa- 
cred office  should  understand,  and  be  able  to  give  an  account  of 
and  to  refute,  them  all — can  it  be  that  such  are  to  raise  high  their 
voices  against  the  use  of  neological  books  7  Is  it  then  the  duty 
of  our  young  ministers  to  refute  heresies  that  were  dead  and 
buried  and  iorgotten  more  than  one  thousand  6ve  hundred 
years  before  they  were  bom,  and  are  they  to  know  nothing  of 
those  that  now  agitate  and  threaten  the  church  ?  How  shall 
they  contend  against  the  powers  of  darkness,  if  they  are  igno- 
rant of  their  arts,  their  strength,  or  their  arms  i  And  will  it  be 
said,  that  young  men  who  are  designed  for  the  ministry,  should 
become  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  antagonists  of  sound 
principles,  only  through  the  medium  of  that  instruction  which 
the  advocates  of  good  principles  may  give  ?  That  such  views 
must  be  presented  only  by  the  professors  in  our  seminaries,  or 
by  others  who  are  able  to  teach  ?  If  this  should  be  avowed  or 
intimated,  as  it  often  has  been,  then  we  should  say,  that  in  no 
other  case  do  we  resort,  or  think  it  lawful  or  expedient  to  re- 
sort, to  such  a  method  of  making  men  acquainted  with  different 
sides  of  grave  questions.  All  men  demand  to  hear  both  sides ; 
and  this,  from  the  parties  interested,  in  order  that  they  may  get 
possession  of  full  and  proper  views  of  any  disputed  point.  A 
course  different  from  this  would  necessarily  presuppose,  that  the 
teacher  of  youth  will  of  course  give  an  account  01  heretical  or 
opposing  views,  that  is  altogether  candid,  full,  impartial,  and 
just ;  and  all  this,  without  making  any  implication  of  consequen- 
ces from  principles,  which  the  advocates  of  that  opini<m 
would  neither  make  nor  admit.  But,  alas !  on  other  times  than 
such  as  we  now  live  in,  must  we  fall,  before  we  find  all  our 
professors  and  teachers  to  be  exactly  of  this  character  ;  even 
allowing  that  all  of  them  have  ability  to  understand  and  develope, 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  way,  what  heretics  or  their  opponents 
have  written. 

Whenever  we  cease,  or  even  seem  reluctant,  to  advocate  full, 
fair,  open,  and  free  examinations  of  all  questions  about  truth, 
Chen  let  us  take  some  other  name  which  may  more  properly  be- 
long to  us,  and  no  longer  profess  to  be  Protestanti.  We  have 
come  upon  times,  at  all  events,  which  demand  and  which  will 
hear  both  sides  of  all  important  questions ;  at  least,  there  is  a 
portion  of  our  community  who  are  of  this  character.  It  is  then 
better  for  us  good-naturedly  to  admit  such  a  hearing ;  and  pre- 
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para  ourselves  accordingly.  Young  men,  therefore,  should  not 
be  shut  out  from  reading  German  books,  by  undi^inguishing 
and  contumelious  declamation  against  Grermany  and  neology. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  their  curiosity  will  rather  be  attract* 
ed  the  more  by  this.  When  Rousseau,  who  well  knew  the 
operation  of  all  the  principles  belonging  to  the  bad  part  at  least 
of  our  nature,  was  determined  within  himself  to  procure  a  most 
extensive  perusal  and  circulation  of  his  Cor^esiioiUy  he  placed 
near  the  head  of  them  a  warning,  that  no  female  in  France 
must  read  it,  at  the  peril  of  being  undone.  Scores  of  thousands 
read  the  book,  of  course,  on  the  very  ground  of  the  prohibition, 
who  otherwise  would  never  have  looked  at  it.  And  so  it  will 
be  in  the  case  before  us.  Although  we  may  with  good  reason 
believe,  that  the  sober  youth  of  our  country  can  more  easily  be 
restrained  than  the  women  of  France ;  yet  the  very  fact  that 
they  are  warned  with  so  much  earnestness  to  let  alone  the  books 
of  Grerman  neology,  is  adapted  to  excite  suspicion  that  the  argu* 
ments  and  views  exhibited  in  those  books  are  of  such  a  nature, 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  retain  orthodox  convictions,  pro- 
vided thev  read  them.  Now  it  is  very  poor  policy,  we  do  hilly 
believe,  tor  the  real  friends  of  truth  to  appear  in  any  measure  as 
shrinking  from  the  contest  with  neology,  or  to  carry  on  a  skulking 
kind  of  war  by  shooting  poisoned  arrows  from  behind  the  trees  and 
bushes.  But  in  the  open  field,  face  to  face,  hand  to  hand,  breast 
to  brei^  let  us  have  the  battle ;  and  if  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  meet  it,  then  let  us  succumb.  We  know  well,  that  no  occult 
nxMle  of  warfare  will  win  the  day,  in  times  like  these.  There 
are  those  among  our  youth,  who  wish  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
and  to  hear  with  their  own  ears ;  and  who  will  examme  for 
themselves,  and  see  whether  tiiose  neologists  that  have  made  so 
much  nobe  in  the  world,  are,  after  all,  mere  plunderers  from 
the  giants  of  old,  or  else  mere  visionaries  and  unbelievers,  as 
some  declare  them  to  be.  Vituperation  has  ceased  to  prevent 
such  men  from  examining ;  it  only  provokes  them  to  do  it* 
Why  cannot  the  friends  of  truth  understand  that  this  is  one  of 
the  signs  cfihe  times ;  and  demean  themselves  accordingly  ? 

We  have  another  strong  objection  against  this  timid  and  occult 
way  of  managing  opposition  to  neologists.  It  is  this,  viz.,  that 
diere  is  something  that  is  apparently,  not  to  say  really,  unfair 
and  Ignoble  in  so  doing.  Truth  needs  not  to  be  abashed.  It 
needs  no  secret  and  craf^  management  to  promote  its  interests. 
In  the  open  day  light  let  her  standard  be  erected,  and  withoul 
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ambushes  or  any  ru$e$  deguerrej  let  all  her  vietories  be  woii. 
Never  have  her  adversaries  so  good  hold  upon  the  unbelieving 
world,  as  when  they  can  appeal  to  it,  and  truly  say,  *  Our  oppo- 
nents are  afraid  or  ashamed  to  meet  us  in  open  contest,  because 
they  are  conscious  of  inadequate  strength.'  Whether  this  ap~ 
peal  is  true  or  false,  matters  not  as  to  the  end  which  wiH  be  ac- 
complished by  it.  The  world  will  believe  what  the  proceedings 
of  Christians  appear  to  confirm.  JVbn  tali  atmlio,  therefore, 
we  say  again,  to  all  the  insinuation  and  inuendo  mode  of  war- 
fere.  Let  the  young  candidate  for  the  ministry,  from  the  time 
that  he  has  strength  to  enter  the  lists,  be  brought  upon  the  bat- 
tle ground.  But  let  it  be  under  experienced  leaders,  and  not 
to  the  thickest  part  of  the  battle,  at  first,  before  he  has  strength 
and  skill  to  ensure  victory  in  the  contest.  But  sooner  or  later 
let  him  see  the  whole.  A  different  policy  throws  him  out  upon 
the  world,  a  mere  mUiiia'^nanj  fit  only  to  be  ranked  with  the 
raw  and  undisciplined  soldiery.  The  enemy,  after  all,  must  be 
met ;  for  he  cannot  hinder  them  from  pushmg  on  their  conquests 
as  far  as  possible.  Then  at  last  he  is  called  to  the  combat, 
without  adequate  preparation  and  skill  and  arms.  Why  wonder 
if  he  succumbs ;  or  at  least  retreats  from  the  field  covered  with 
the  disgrace  of  being  worsted  ? 

Such,  unhappily,  has  been  the  fete  of  not  a  few,  vrho  were 
not  prepared  by  the  discipline  of  earlier  life  for  subsequent  dan- 
gers and  duties.  We  say  again,  that  the  heresies  of  by-gone 
ages  are,  £>r  the  most  part,  insignificant  matters  to  us,  compar- 
ed with  those  which  now  threaten  the  church.  It  is  (or  present 
action  and  exigencies  that  we  must  be  prepared.  The  policy, 
then,  that  would  shut  out  books  which  devebpe  what  these  ex- 
igencies are,  cannot  be  well-timed  nor  judicious. 

In  a  word;  we  regret  it  when  we  see  any  of  the  fiieads  of 
truth  making  appeal  by  caUing  hard  names  and  insinuating  sus- 
picions to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  Christians,  in  order  to 
enlist  their  feelings  against  neology.  But  it  is  not  that  we  have 
any  sympathy  in  favour  of  neology ;  nor  that  we  would  count  it 
even  a  neutral  power,  in  the  great  contest  that  is  going  on  be* 
tween  truth  and  error.  War-— war  Hintil  victory  or  death — ^we 
say,  with  aU  our  hearts,  against  every  opinion  wlucfa  disclaims, 
or  sets  lightly  by,  the  dwine  authori^  of  Revelatk» !  But  we 
say  also :  Let  us  take  the  open  field.  Let  it  no  k>nger  be  sup- 
posed, that  appeal  to  the  aru  of  creating  and  festering  prejudice, 
la  to  manage  such  a  war  with  success.     Tb»  bver  ot  truth,  m 
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order  to  commend  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  world,  must 
show  that  he  is  indeed  a  lover  of  truth ;  that  he  can  receive  and 
love  it  even  when  he  must  take  it  from  an  opponent ;  and  that 
he  is  more  concerned  to  refute  the  arguments  of  his  adversary^ , 
than  he  is  to  pour  upon  him  a  shower  of  revilings  and  execra- 
tion.  The  advocate  for  the  high  and  holy  principles  of  the  gos- 
pel should  never  forget,  that,  while  we  are  ^'  to  contend  earn* 
estly  for  the  faith  delivered  to  the  saints,"  our  first  duty  is  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  by  deep  and  diligent  study  with 
what  that  faith  b ;  not  to  assume  that  it  was  this  or  that,  even 
when  creeds  or  confessions  may  have  said  so.  When  all  this  is 
done,  (a  matter  which  we  believe  to  be  very  often  neglected  by 
such  as  manage  contention  with  the  fiercest  spirit),  then,  in  the 
second  place,  such  an  advocate  is  to  remember,  that  it  is  written 
in  a  certain  book  which  neologists  have  not  been  able  as  yet  to 
set  aside,  and  which  indeed  their  efforts  (often  against  their  own 
intentions^  have  been  made  to  illustrate  and  confirm,  that  "  the 
servant  ol  the  Lord  must  not  strivcj  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men, 
apt  to  teach,  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves.''  This  same  apt  to  teach  is  a  thing,  that  declama-' 
tory  sarcasm  does  not  very  successfuUy  exhibit ;  and  as  to 
patience  and  meekness^  we  seek  in  vain  amid  the  arrogance  of 
denunciations  for  such  virtues.  \ 

In  fine,  we  are  told  in  the  same  blessed  book,  which  all  the 
neologists  m  Germany  and  the  infidels  of  England  an^  America 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  overthrow,  and  the  credit  of  which  all 
the  powers  of  earth  and  hell  never  can  in  any  measure  shake  or 
destroy,  that  Michael,  the  archangel,  when  contending  with  the 
devil,  durst  not  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  him.  The 
good  angel  no  doubt  well  knew,  that  on  this  ground  Satan  might 
be  more  than  an  over-match  for  him.  Now  if  he  refrained  firom 
thus  speaking  of  Satan  himself,  it  argues  no  very  high  attain- 
ments  in  moderation,  for  us  to  refrain  from  the  like  accusations 
against  those  who  are  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh. 

We  n^ukl  ask,  in  the  spirit  of  Christian  candour  and  meek- 
ness toward  the  enemies  of  truth,  and  toward  neologists  whom 
we  are  r^ctantly  compelled  to  number  with  them, — ^we  would 
ask  our  Christian  brediren,  whether  we  are  most  likely  to  gain 
tbeear  of  such,  and  their  hearts  too,  by  contumelious  insinuations 
and  reproaches,  or  by  open  and  candid  argument  and  fair  and 
honourable  contest  ?  We  feel  assured,  that  only  one  answer 
can  be  given  to  tiiii  question,  by  the  considerate,  generous,  and 
fair-minded. 
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We  may  be  permitted  to  add,  without  the  imputation  of  saying 
it  for  invidious  purposes,  that  we  greatly  desire  to  see  specimens 
of  better  lexicography,  grammar,  commentary,  geography,  be., 
produced  by  those  who  make  light  of  and  reproach  the  German 
ones.  Then  we  will  assuredly  and  readily  give  up  our  German 
cousins,  and  cleave  to  those  of  our  own  household.  Until  then, 
it  must  be  expected,  that  at  least  one  part  of  the  public  will  not 
receive  declamation  for  argument,  nor  contumelious  reviling 
and  inuendo  for  good  philology. 

2. — Papers  respecting  the  Aboriginal  Tribes  of  the  Canadas^ 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons , 
I4th  August,  1834. 

The  Indians  of  Lower  Canada  consist  of  the  undermention- 


ed  tribes. 

Hurons  at  Lorette,  near  Quebec, 

179  souk. 

Algonquins,  Three  Rivers, 

82     " 

Abenaquais,  Becanour, 

96     " 

do.            St.  Francis, 

363     " 

Iroquois,  Caughuawagua, 
do.         St.  Regis, 

967     " 

348     « 

do.        Lake  of  Two  Mounuins,    ^ 

282     " 

Algonquins,              do. 

365     " 

Nipislings,                do. 

250    " 

Micmacs,  from  N.  Brunswick  k  N.  Scotia,  450    '' 

Total, 

3,372  soub. 

The  Hurons  of  Lorette,  nine  miles  from  Quebec,  have  made 
some  advances  in  civilization,  having  embraced  the  Roman 
catholic  religion  in  an  early  period  of  the  history  of  Canada, 
but  their  progress  seems  to  be  retarded  by  the  jealousies  of 
the  Romish  church,  one  of  whose  missionaries,  who  receives  a 
salary  of  £50  per  annum  from  the  government,  is  opposed  to 
the  instruction  of  the  children,  though  several  chiefe  have  ex- 
pressed themselves  favorable  to  the  measure.  The  Indians  are 
necessarily  obliged  to  continue  their  original  practice  of  hunting 
for  a  subsistence.  The  Algonquins  and  Abenaquais  of  Three 
Rivers,  St.  Francis,  and  Becanour,  were  once  possessed  of 
considerable  landed  property,  of  which  they  have  been  most 
cruelly  deprived  by  tne  Knavery  of  various  deagning  nidividuab. 
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The  Algonquins  and  Nipisaings  of  the  Lake  of  the  Mountain, 
are  an  active  and  intelligent  race,  settled  in  a  village,  without 
landed  property,  but  so  efiScient  in  hunting  as  to  contribute  a 
large  amount  of  furs  to  the  Hudson  Bay  and  North  West  com- 
panies. The  intrusions  ef  the  whites  are,  however,  rendering 
their  situation  uncomfortable.  The  Iroquois  of  Sault  St.  Lou- 
is and  Caughnawagua,  are  settled  in  a  village  about,  nine  miles 
above  Montreal.  A  Romish  priest,  paid  by  government,  re- 
sides among  them,  and  exerts  all  his  influence  to  exclude  edu- 
cation. The  great  council  fires  of  all  the  Iroquois  are  held  at 
Caughnawagua.  All  the  Indians  in  the  Lower  rrovince  profess 
the  Koman  catholic  religion. 

In  Upper  Canada  are  the  following  tribes.  Near  Kingston, 
163  Mohawks  and  253  Mississaquas ;  near  York,  258  Chippe- 
was  and  68  Missbsaquas ;  near  Fort  George,  205  Mohawks, 
105  Onondagas,  20  Senecas,  35  Oneidas,  243  Cayugas,  44 
Tuscaroras,  80  Delawares,  and  83  of  other  tribes ;  near  Ara- 
herstberg,  966  Chippewas,  466  Ottawas,  290  Potawatamies, 
156  Munsies  and  Moravians,  123  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  259 
of  other  tribes ;  on  Drummond  Island  are  485  Ottawas,  218 
Minominees,  and  654  Chippewas.  These,  with  some  others, 
make  the  total  of  Indians  in  Upper  Canada,  12,919.  The 
schools,  under  the  care  of  the  *^  Canada  Conference  Methodist 
Missionary  Society  among  the  Indians  of  Upper  Canada,"  are 
10,  embracing  251  scholars.  The  methodist  preachers,  says 
the  episcopal  bishop  of  Quebec,  have  been  very  successful  in 
converting  a  great  portion  of  the  Mississagua  tribe,  from  heath- 
en ignorance  and  immoral  habits  to  Christian  faith  and  practice ; 
and  thb  improvement  has  been  so  great  and  rapid  within  these 
few  years,  that  the  hand  of  Grod  seems  visible  in  it,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  they  have  done  much  in  the  work  of  their 
civilization.  It  commenced  on  the  River  Credit,  and  has  ex- 
tended to  various  settlements  of  the  nation  for  a  considerable 
distance.  A  great  proportion  of  the  tribe  have  become  sober 
and  industrious  in  their  habits,  well  clad  as  to  their  persons,  and 
religious  in  their  life  and  conversation.  The  first  and  principal 
instruments  were  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Jones.  The 
whole  number  of  Indians,  who  have  come  under  the  influence 
of  the  methodist  missions,  probably  amounts  to  2,000*  ^^  All 
the  Christian  Indians,"  in  the  language  of  Peter  Jones,  ''have 
put  away  the  fire  waters,  and  love  to  have  schools,  and  wish  to 
live  in   houses,  and  learn  to  work ;  and  they  improve  very 
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fast"  At  the  River  Credit,  they  have  40  houses,  including  a 
chapel,  a  school  house,  a  work  shop,  and  a  saw  mill.  The  Mo* 
hawks  and  the  Six  Nations,  who  removed  from  the  river  Mo- 
hawk, in  the  State  of  New  York,  at  the  close  of  the  revolu* 
tionary  war,  amount  to  nearly  2000  souls ;  and  are  settled  on  a 
fine  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River.  They  now  retain  260,000  acres,  mosdy  of  the  best 
quality.  Large  tracts  have  been  sold  by  them,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  his  majesty's  government ;  the  monies  arismg  from 
which  sale,  either  funded  in  England,  or  lent  in  Canada,  amount 
to  £1,500  per  annum. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  have  aUowed  a  sala- 
ry to  a  cntechist,  an  Indian  of  a  very  good  character,  in  the 
bay  of  Quinte,  since  1810;  they  have  also  an  Indian  catechist, 
who  is  master  of  the  Indian  languages,  on  the  Grand  river. 
Their  missionaries,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these  two  settlements 
of  Indians,  have  always  been  in  the  practice  of  visiting  them 
and  performing  clerical  duties  among  them.  The  New  Eng- 
land company  of  London  have  turned  their  attention,  ance  1827, 
to  the  establishing  of  schools  and  missionaries. 

.  The  amount  of  expenses  per  annum  to  the  British  govern- 
ment of  the  Indian  department,  according  to  the  reduced  esiab- 
lisbment,  is  about  £27,000  ;  of  which  the  presents  to  the  In- 
dians amount  to  £18,000.  We  regret  to  see  in  recent  esti- 
mates, that  141  gallons  of  rum  were  included.  We  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  colonial  govemment  are  becoming  more  and  more 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  promoting  temperate  and  so- 
ber habits  among  the  Indians.  .  l*he  British  colonial  secretary 
has  directed  the  govemment  ojT  the  Canadas  to  give  such  pi^e* 
seats  as  are  likely  to  produce  a  taste  for  agricultural  employ- 
ments, rather  than  such  as  are  calculated  to  keep  alive  their  pas- 
sion for  the  chase  and  for  war ;  and,  also,  to  promote  in  everv 
possible  manner,  tlie  progress  of  religious  knowledge  and  of  ed- 
ucation generally.  A  primary  and  material  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  induce  the  Indians  to  settle  in  townships,  or  upon  detached 
lots  of  ground,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  European  settlers  and 
their  descendants.  In  reading  a  great  amount  of  correspondence 
on  this  subject,  we  have  become  convinced  that  the  British  and 
Canadian  govemment  are  determined  to  pursue  a  much  more 
humane  and  generous  policy  towards  the  aborigines,  than  has 
prevailed  hitherto. 
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3.—Worki  of  ClaudiuM. 

Matthias  Claudius,  a  distinguished  German  author,  was  bom 
in  1741,  near  Liibeck,  and  died  at  Hamburg,  in  1815.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  deeply  imbued  with  religious 
feelings.  His  writings  have  been  extremely  popular  in  Germany. 
*'  Some  of  his  little  poetic  pieces  are  gems  of  the  highest  order, 
familiar  to  every  rank  and  age  in  Germany,  from  the  cottage  to 
the  throne,  and  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave."*  His  complete 
works,  up  to  1812,  have  been  published  in  eight  volumes.  A 
friend  of  ours,  a  native  German,  now  in  a  foreign  land,  has  sent 
us  a  translation  of  a  part  of  a  preface  of  Claudius,  prefixed  to 
his  translation  of  a  French  work,  entitled,  '^  Des  erreurs  et  de 
la  verite,"  by  St.  Martin.  "  I  doubt  not,**  says  our  correspond- 
ent, ^'  you  will  find  some  grains  of  gold  in  it.  They  are  not, 
like  those  of  many  a  writer  now,  beaten  out  upon  the  anvil  into 
broad  scales,  and  polished,  and  fixed  up  to  sight ;  but  simply 
thrown  out,  if,  peradventure,  somebody '  may  go  by  and  pick 
them  up."     We  now  proceed  to  the  translation  from  Claudius  : 

The  book,  '•  Des  erreurs  et  de  la  verite,"  is  a  singular  book, 
and  literary  men  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it.  For  none 
seem  to  understand  it ;  and  yet,  that  upon  which  judgment  is  to 
be  pronounced,  should  be  eminently  understood. 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  the  author  opens  his  mouth  and  speaks, 
as  e.  g.  his  remarks  on  the  origin  of  evil,  and  on  the  freedom  of 
man,  and  in  various  other  places ;  and  what  he  says  on  these 
subjects  is  rather  more  satisfactory  than  the  current  notions  hith- 
esto.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  he  goes  about,  like  a  ghost, 
bis  mouth  shut,  and  with  his  uplifted  finger  pointing  at  some- 
thing beyond  our  sphere  of  knowledge.  His  hints  and  remarks 
are  by  ail  means  grand  and  cheering,  like  the  dbtant  mountain 
tops  of  our  native  land  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  so  ec- 
centric and  so  strange,  that  our  understanding  seems  to  be  una- 
ble to  apply  her  compass  any  where,  or  to  connect,  classify  or 
arrange  them  at  all  for  her  purpose. 

This,  however,  is  no  great  matter.  For  if  our  understanding 
has  an  acquaintance  merely — and  a  limited  one  too — with  the 
wilderness  of  the  material  world,  then  the  promised  land  begins 
just  there,  where  ehe  begins  to  gnash  her  teeth  and  to  wring  her 

•  Boston  Recorder,  Aug.  23, 1834. 
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bands  in  despair.  And  if  Wudwn  does  not  grow  in  the  field 
of  literature  and  learning  as  it  is  now, — a  position  which  hardljr 
one  of  the  tillers  of  that  soil  will  maintain  earnestly, — ^then  hints 
and  remarks  on  Wisdom  must  naturally  appear  strange.  The 
authenticity  of  such  hints  and  remarks  remains  to  be  decided, 
to  be  sure  ;  and  we  ought  by  no  means  to  take  inconsiderately 
that  for  fire  from  heaven,  which  after  all  may  be  a  mere  ignu 
fatuus^  or  the  twinkling  of  a  glow-worm. 

Many  of  the  readers  will  allow  no  fire  at  all  to  our  author, 
but  smoke  only ;  and  they  compare  his  book  with  a  picture, 
where  the  horizon  is  all  wrapt  in  clouds.  They  may  have  their 
reasons  for  judging  thus.     Nor  is  the  comparison  with  a  cloudy 

Eicture  inapposite ;  and  there  are  pictures  of  that  kind,  where  a 
and  comes  forth  fix>m  the  clouds  endeavoring  to  impart  some- 
thing. The  disposition  of  an  author,  his  motive,  and  bis  object, 
they  are  the  best  guide-board  in  judging  him ;  and  he  usually  adds 
it  to  his  work  as  a  card  for  his  experienced  reader,  though  often 
ignorantly,  and  much  against  his  own  will  and  advantage.  Nor 
do  I,  myself,  understand  the  book.  But,  besides  an  impressioa 
of  superiority  and  confidence,  I  find  in  it  purity  of  motive,  and 
extraordinary  mildness,  and  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  rest, 
and  internal  peace.  And  that  must  needs  come  home  to  the 
heart.  Do  we  not  all  want  peace,  do  we  not  all  seek  rest,  and 
find  none  !  And  there  is  no  purity,  no  rest,  no  peace,  except 
in  the  element  of  holiness. 

Doubtless,  one  or  another  of  our  literati  will  undertake  to  re* 
fute  the  author.  But,^rf^,  there  is  much  difficulty  in  refiiting 
a  book  which  is  not  understood.  For  if  we  take  out  of  tba 
work  some  disconnected  sentences,  measuring  them  by  our 
scale,  and  just  as  the  words  sound  in  themselves,  we  are  in  dan« 
ger  of  attributing,  by  our  own  fault,  a  meaning  to  the  author 
which  is  not  his;  specially  when  he  declares,  tluit  be  often  says 
one  thing  and  means  quite  another,  and  that  be  getierally  keepa 
t>ack  a  great  deal  of  the  sense  in  his  mind.  And  ihtn^  the 
main  doctrine  of  our  author  is  this,  viz.  Man,  left  to  himself^ 
and  without  the  guidance  of  an  universal,  temporal,  active,  and 
intelligent  cause,  (as  he  calls  it,)  runs  himself  into  mere  error 
iMorf  ^Uy,  knows  apd  effects  nothing  without  that  cause,  just  as 
with  it,  evf  ry  thing.  By  that  position,  the  most  thorough  refu- 
tations of  the  learned  are  at  once  deprived  of  their  sting;  aad 
the  best,  yea,  the  only  way  to  bring  about  something  would  be 
this,  viz.  to  labor  to  become  acquainted  with  that  Cause,  if  it  ex- 
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istSy  and  to  be  guided  by  it.  Tben  the  matter  would  be  clear, 
we  should  be  a  match  for  the  author,  and  could  judge  of  his 
performance,  and  decide  whether  it  is  the  powerless  glare  of  a 
meteor,  or  a  star  from  better  worlds. 

There  may  be  skill  stronger  objections  than  this ;  this  one  will, 
at  all  events,  not  settle  the  ouestion.  For  look  now,  I  pray  thee, 
at  the  sun,  how  he  shines,  bright  and  majestic, — ^but  art  thoU 
able  to  pull  out  a  handful  of  his  rays  with  the  roots,  to  see  how 
they  grow  ?  Canst  thou  seize  the  moon  and  press  her  sap  into 
a  cup  ?  And  yet,  behold  !  she  enlightens  all  the  world,  and 
moistens  and  affects  land  and  sea,  and  the  ebb  sets  m  and  press^ 
es  up  our  river  with  power,  though  we  see  her  not.  But  if 
there  are  hid  from  us  in  the  material  world  so  many  things  for 
which  we  enjoy  the  use  of  three  senses,  how  shall  we  judge  of  im**' 
material  things  without  the  use  of  that  one  sense,  which  'our  au- 
thor calls  the  spiritual  faculty,  or  the  sense  of  the  spirit  I 

But  let  this  book  be  what  it  may,  thus  much  is  clear ;  it  sets 
a«de  the  concerns  of  the  world  and  temporal  matters  ;  it  urges 
renunciation  of  our  own  will,  and  faith  in  the  truth ;  it  proclaims 
the  vanity  of  this  world,  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  what  is  sen-* 
sitive  and  human  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  excellency  of 
what  is  truly  intellectual  and  spiritual  in  him ;  and  on  every  page 
almost  it  dissuades  you  and  draws  you  away  from  that  which  is 
seen  and  perishing,  to  lead  you  to  that  which  is  not  seen  and 
eternal!  And  that  is  certainly  not  a  bad  thing ;  and  who  is  he 
who  would  not  heartily  wish  success  to  it  ? 

And  thus  I  have  translated  the  book ;  and  he  who  uses  it  for 
that  purpose,  will  certainly  do  well ;  and  he  who  uses  it  for  vain 
and  foolish  purposes,  will  do  ill,  and  he  may  consider  his  way 
and  learn  wisdom.  The  fact  is,  we  all  grope  naturally  m  the 
dark,  we  are  embarrassed  within  ourselves  and  at  a  loss,  and 
we  cannot  extricate  ourselves ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  learned 
to  extricate  us,  are  mere  ungrateful,  unsuccessful  eflbrts.  Be* 
sides,  the  realizing  sense  of  our  own  helplessness,  has  in  every 
age  been  a  sign  of  real  greatness ;  and  it  is,  otherwise,  also  a 
fine  feeling,  and  it  may  be  the  port  where  we  must  set  sail  if  we 
want  to  discover  the  North-west  passage. 

Man  has  a  spirit  within  himseli  whom  this  world  cannot  satis^ 
fy,  who  chews  with  grief  and  disgust  the-cud  of  the  husks  of 
this  world,  and  of  the  thorns  and  thistles  along  the  road^  and 
who  longs  for  bis  home.  Nor  has  he  an  abiding  place  here, 
and  bis  departure  is  at  hand.    And  it  is  obvious  enough,  bow 
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much  or  bow  Ihde  that  wisdom  can  do  for.  Um,  which  is  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  sphere  of  this  visible  and  material  world. 
It  may  be  valuable  and  dear  to  him  here  below  in  many  respectSf 
but  it  cannot  ioiisfy  hjm«  How  should  it  satisfy  him,  if  materi- 
al nature  herself  cannot,  but  deserts  him  by  the  way,  and  when 
he  is  carried  to  the  grave,  remains  behind  him  in  his  study,  like 
his  globe  and  his  electrical  machine  ? 

That  which  is  to  sati^  him  must  be  in  him,  of  his  nature, 
and  immortal  like  himself:  While  he  sojourns  here  bebw,  it 
must  instruct  and  console  in  view  of  the  principle,  purpose 
and  course  of  this  material  world,  and  of  all  her  imperfections 
and  scars,  and  in  the  land  of  embarrassment  and  subjection,  it 
roust  make  him  feel  in  reality  confident  and  free ;  and  when  he 
removes  hence,  it  must  go  with  him  through  death  and  dissolu- 
tion, and,  like  a  friend,  accompany  him  home.  This  wisdom, 
I  know,  is  not  found  in  any  book,  nor  can  it  be  purchased  with 
money,  nor  will  a  man  who  divides  bis  heart  between  (Sod  and 
mammon  find  it.  Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,'for  the 
place  whereon  thou  standest  is  holy  ground !  But  that  wisdom 
does  exist ;  we  know  it.  And  the  man  who  is  conscious  of  the 
breath  of  life  in  his  nostrils,  will  take  it  to  heart,  and  if  he  does 
not  find  her  in  the  visible  and  material  world,  nor  in  his  own 
speculation,  be  will  receive  and  improve  wholesome  counsel^ 
jand  seek  her  elsewhere. 

4. — Christian  Ethics  ;  or  Moral  Philosophy  on  the  principle 
of  Divine  Revelation.  By  Ralph  WardlaWj  D.  D. 
From  the  second  London  edition^  with  an  introducto- 
ry  Essay  by  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  in  Co.  Boston  :  William  Peirce.  1835.  pp. 
380. 

We  have  long  regarded  the  instability  of  our  systems  of  men- 
tal philosophy  as  a  mosft  extraordinary  fact.  From  the  days  of 
Aristotle,  the  science  of  mind  has  been  in  constant  fluctuation. 
The  great  object  of  successive  writers  has  been  to  demolish  the 
superstructure  of  some  predecessor.  Such  has  been  the  fact  in 
every  country  where  the  subject  has  received  any  degree  x>f  at- 
tention. The  arts,  the  physical,  and  some  of  the  intellectual 
sciences  have  been  comparatively  defined  and  settled.  Why 
has  mental  and  moral  science  been  in  ceaseless  agitation  i  Men 
of  sagacious  and  of  comprehensive  intellect,  in  great  numbers, 
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have  devoted  many  years  of  enthusiastic  study  to  the  faculties 
and  operations  of  the  human  mind.  Why  have  they  not  suc- 
ceeded? Because,  we  unhesitatingly  aver,  that  they  have 
overlooked  or  neglected  the  real  condition  of  human  nature, 
and  the  aifthoritative  statements  of  divine  revelation.  Here, 
we  believe,  is  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  failure  of  many 
successive  systems  of  philosophy.  The  authors  of  them  have 
not  looked  at  man's  nature  as  it  is.  They  have  gone  about 
constructing  systems  for  angels,  or  for  beings  who  never  tasted 
the  bitter  fruits  of  apostacy.  In  so  doing,  they  have  exhibited 
as  much  wisdom  as  our  astronomers  would,  if  they  should  spend 
a  whole  laborious  life  in  teaching  the  doctrines  of  Ptolemy  or  of 
Tycho  Brahe.  While  such  astronomers  might  communicate 
many  important  truths,  they  would  not  develope  the  principles 
of  astronomy.  So  Stewart  and  Brown  have  illustrated  various 
topics  in  philosophy  with  great  eloquence  and  truth  and  beau- 
ty. But  they  fail  in  the  origin  of  their  inquiries,  and  so  fail  fun- 
damentally. Their  lectures  are  not  strictly  on  the  human  mind, 
but  on  the  qualities  of  certain  imaginary  beings.  To  point  out 
this  fatal  error  of  the  philosophers  is  the  great  object  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw's  treatise.  He  examines  successively,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  the  systems  of  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Epicurus, 
Cudworth,  Clarke,  Price,  Adam  Smith,  Hutcheson,  Dr.  Thom- 
as Browuj  Hume,  bishop  Butler,  and  others.  He  allows  the 
great  merit  of  many  of  these  writers,  particularly  of  Butler,  but 
maintains  that  important  errors  have  crept  into  all  their  systems, 
in  a  ereater  or  less  degree,  because  they  did  not  proceed  suffi- 
ciently on  the  assumption  of  the  depravity  of  man.  He  then  dis- 
cusses the  rule  of  duty,  which  he  considers  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Governor  of  the  world,  as  made  known  in  the  Scriptures  and  by 
the  law  of  nature  and  conscience.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  obliteration  of  the  disposhion  to  do  our  Maker's  will,  con- 
science has  become  so  sadly  defaced  and  confused  in  its  charac- 
ters and  impressions,  that,  though  it  leaves  man  accountable  as  a 
subject  of  a  moral  government,  yet  it  has  been  rendered  as  a  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong,  incompetent  and  unsatisfactory,  itself 
requirin|  to  be  rectified  by  the  light  of  divine  revelation.  The 
origin  of  virtue,  or  the  priinary  principles  of  moral  obligation. 
Dr.  W.  considers  to  be  the  nature  or  the  character  of  the  Su- 
preme Being.  To  this  conclusion  he  comes,  after  a  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  theories  of  Paley,  Ekiwards,  Dwigbt,  Mackintosh, 
nufne,  and  others*    The  general  argument  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  is 
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coDducted,  in  our  opinioQ,  with  great  ability,  and  placed  on  an 
immovable  basis.  Many  pers<Hi8,  who  will  agree  with  him  in  his 
main  positions,  will  dissent  from  his  views  on  the  subject  of  con- 
science, and  from  some  of  his  strictures  on  the  sentiments  of 
Cudworth,  Edwards  and  others.  But  all  lovers  of  divine  reve- 
lation will  thank  him  for  these  seasonable  and  excellent  lectures. 
He  has  shown  great  moral  courage  by  publishing  to  the  world 
views  which  strike  so  deeply  into  the  roots  of  intellectual  pride. 
We  can  easily  imagine  the  perfect  scorn  with  which  many  of 
the  philosophers  of  this  world  will  regard  such  an  efibrt  We 
trust,  however,  that  it  is  but  the  commencement  of  a  series. 
Moral  and  political  science  has  been  long  enough  divorced  from 
Christianity.  If  there  is  to  be  a  contest  before  the  paramount 
elaims  of  the  Bible  will  be  admitted,  the  sooner  that  contest  be- 
gins the  better.  Let  it  be  managed  with  candor,  good  temper, 
due  allowance  of  the  merits  of  phitosophy,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  correct  taste,  and  we  may  anticipate  the 
most  favorable  results.  Philosophy  will  sit  at  the  feet  of  Jesus, 
and  learn  of  him  who  was  meek  and  lowly  ;  truth  will  be  pro- 
moted, and  the  creatures  of  Gfod  made  better  and  happier. 

6. — Bockshammer  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Human  Will.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Germany  with  additions.  By  A.  Kauf* 
man,  Jr.  of  the  Theological  Seminary^  Andover.  An- 
dover:  Gould  b  Newman.  1836.  pp.  199. 

From  the  preface  of  the  translator  of  this  vdume,  we  leam^ 
that  Bockshammer  was  a  pastor  in  the  village  of  Buttenhausen 
in  Wiirtemberg.  He  died  in  1822^  In  addition  to  the  tract 
on  the  Will,  he  wrote  a  larger  work,  entitled,  ^^  Revelation  and 
Theology,"  which  is  highly  spoken  of  in  his  native  country.  In 
religion  and  philosophy,  he  belonged  to  the  same  class  with 
Schleiermacher,  Neander,  Olshauseo,  Heinroth,  Twesten,  Tho- 
luck,  Hengstenberg,  and  others  well  known  in  tlib  country. 
From  a  private  source  we  learn  that  the  treatise  herewith  pre- 
sented to  the  public  is  much  esteemed  in  Germany.  '^  The 
will,''  Bockshammer  defines,  ^'as  a  Conscious  Energy,  the 
fountain  of  actions  which  spring  from  the  union  of  powers  to- 
wards  objects  and  designs.  It  is  originally  both  the  mover  and 
the  connecting  bond  of  powers,  whereby  arises  a  spiritual  and 
personal  life.  Immediately  and  simultaneously  with  the  I,  ex- 
ists also  the  will ;  and  coDversdy,  where  diere  is  no  will  there 
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18  na  penonality,  because  where  this  is  wantiDg,  rude  power  may 
operate,  pa»uoD  and  instinct  may  reign,  but  no  conscious  ener- 
gy  regulating  itself  with  self-subsistent  determination  and  de« 
sign."  "  Neeatively  expressed,  Freedom  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  absence  of  all  force  and  compulsion  ;  positively,  as  conscious 
self-determination,  in  which  there  is  given  a  spiritual  personali- 
ty or  self-subsistence."  "  We  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  explain 
the  universality  of  sin  upon  the  earth,  to  show  how  it  is,  that 
every  human  being  as  soon  as  it  attains  to  a  state  of  conscious- 
ness, at  the  same  time  finds  within  itself  a  consciousness  of  evil. 
Not  that  we  would  be  understood  to  affirm  that  the  whole  hu- 
man race  is  involved  in  one  and  the  same  state  of  widcedness, 
equal  in  degree ;  but  as  men  now  are  no  one  feels  that  freedom 
from  guilt  which  conscience  demands,  and  all  moral  excellence 
here  below  must  be  attained  through  the  travails  of  a  new  birth. 
And  whenever  man  wishes  to  possess  any  thing  actually  good, 
and  to  have  it  grow  and  become  a  living  princij^e,  he  must  first 
root  out  and  deaden  the  weeds  of  evil  which  stand  in  the  way. 
The  entire  race  of  man,  as  it  presents  itself  to  the  eye  of  daily 
observation  and  experience,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  endowed 
with  inyaluable  powers  and  talents,  is  yet  infected  with  hankering 
desires  after  that  which  is  forbidden  ;  and  whosoever  has  re- 
maining a  sufficiency  of  moral  energy  impartially  to  contemplate 
his  inmost  self,  will  there  find,  not  indeed  a  necessity  of  sin,  but 
yet  somewhat  ahready  existent  without  his  agency  or  concur^ 
rence,  somewhat  which  his  better  voice  cannot  approve  but 
commands  him  firmly  to  resist."  '^  The  occasioning  cause  of  a 
univerad  evil  di^ontian  should  be  sought  for  in  something  out 
of  the  wiD,  namely,  in  an.excited  and  strengthened  sensuous- 
ness,  in  a  preponderance  of  the  irrational  principle,  which,  in  its 

? resent  state,  is  interwoven  into  the  very  being  of  human  nature. 
]*brough  this  preponderating  influence  of  the  sensuous,  the  wiU 
is  stunned  and  can  be  easily  seduced  to  sin."  ^*  Human  nature 
aiier  the  fall  became  something  very  different  from  the  first  and 
original  nature ;  not  difiering  indeed  in  essence  and  substance, 
biit  in  regard  to  the  reciprocal  relation  of  its  powers.  This 
modification  could  not  possibly  have  entered  into  the  first  pa- 
rents of  the  human  family  without  leavmg  a  physical  influence 
upon  their  posterity ;  and  hence  we  have,  not  an  hereditary  sin, 
(tor  the  conception  of  such  a  sin  is  in  itself  a  contradiction,  and 
the  will  is  the  one  thing  which  cannot  be  transmitted  as  an  in-» 
hmtance,)  but  a  predominance  of  the  irrational  principle,  pro* 
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pagitedby  geDeration,—p«  continual  solicitation  bom  the  natural 
side  of  our  being,  which  is  always  striving  to  raise  itself  from  the 
depths  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  gain  over  man  that  dominion 
which  it  was  never  designed  to  exercise." 

We  forbear  making  any  further  extracts.  We  would  have 
given  an  analysis  of  the  entire  argument  had  it  not  been  nearly 
impracticable.  There  is  no  chapter,  section  or  division  of  any 
sort.  Perhaps  the  nature  of  the  argument  forbids  any  artificial 
bounds.  We  advise  our  readers,  who  are  interested  in  works 
of  this  sort,  to  purchase  the  book,  and  read  it  for  themselves. 
They  will  find  it  well  worth  a  perusal,  though  they  should  not 
agree  with  all  the  positions  of  the  author. 

6. — Select  Letters  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  with  Notes  tttustra- 
tive  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Laws  of  the  Ancient 
Romans.  'For  the  use  of  Schools.  Boston:  Perkins, 
Marvin  b  Co.  1835.  pp.  143. 

The  popularity  of  Pliny  has  been  shown  by  the  number  of 
editions  which  the  translation  has  passed  through,  both  in  Eng* 
land  and  in  this  country.  In  respect  to  the  moral  tone  of  his 
works,  Pliny  is  in  the  first  rank  of  Latin  writers.  Important 
information  on  a  variety  of  subjects  is  also  communicated.  Il- 
lustrative notes  occupy  nearly  sixty  pages. 

7. — Report  of  the  Copy-Right  Case  of  Wheaton  versus  Pe- 
ters,  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States^ 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Acts  of  Confess  re- 
lating  to  Copy-Right.  New  York :  James  Van  Nor- 
den.  1834.  pp.  176. 

Henrt  Wheaton,  now  employed  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  the  United  States  in  Prussia,  b  the  author  of  twelve  volumes 
of  the  reports  of  cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  commonly  known  as  Wheaton's 
Reports,  which  contain  a  connected  and  complete  series  of  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  from  1816  to  1827.    Previously  to  the 

Printing  of  the  first  volume,  Wheaton  sold  the  copy-right  of  it  to 
latthew  Carey,  who  afterwards  conveyed  it  to  the  firm  of  Mat- 
thew Carey  h  Sons.  Subsequently,  Robert  Donaldson  and 
Wheaton  became  the  proprietors  of  the  copy-right  of  the  vol- 
ume.   At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  fourteen  years,  the 
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copy-right  was  secured  for  a  second  term.  A  copy-right  of  the 
subsequent  volumes  was  also  secured,  but  owing  to  the  lapse  of 
time  and  other  causes,  the  department  of  State  could  afford  no 
evidence  whether  a  copy  had  been  delivered  there  agreeably  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Qopy-right  laws.  It  was,  however,  insisted 
by  the  complainants,  that  if  they  should  be  unable  to  prove  that 
copies  were  delivered  in  conformity  with  the  acts  of  congress, 
they  would  still,  by  the  common  law,  be  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  said  acts.  In  1831,  Peters  and  Grigg  issued  from  the  press 
in  Philadelphia  all  the  reports  of  cases  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Wheaton,  without  material,  alteration  or  abbreviation. 
The  remaining  volumes  of  Wheaton  were  afterwards  published 
in  the  same  manner.  On  filing  the  bill,  an  injunction  was 
granted  against  the  further  sale  or  publication  of  the  condensed 
reports.  In  September,  1832,  the  defendantsput  in  their  an- 
swers, and  moved  to  dissolve  the  injunction.  This  motion  was 
denied,  the  presiding  judge  being  opposed  to  its  dissolution,  and 
the  district  judge  being  in  favor  of  dissolving  it.  On  the  final 
hearing,  in  January,  1833,  Mr.  justice  Baldwin,  the  presiding 
judge,  being  detained  from  the  bench  by  illness,  the  district  judge ' 
pronounced  a  decree  dismissing  the  bill  and  dissolving  the  in- 
junction. An  appeal  was  entered  on  the  spot,  and  the  case 
came  up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Janu- 
ary term,  1834;  Messrs.  Webster  and  Paine  were  counsel  for 
the  complainants,  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Ingersoll  for  the  defen- 
dants. The  opinion  of  the  court  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
M'Lean  ;  chief  justice  Marshall  and  judges  Story  and  Duvall 
concurring.  It  was  decided  that  the  cause  of  the  complainants 
could  not  be  sustained  at  common  law,  no  custom,  usage,  or 
judicial  decision  being  given,  justifying  the  conclusion  that  by 
the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania,  an  author  has  a  perfect  pro- 
perty in  the  copy-right  of  his  works.  The  cause  was  remand- 
ed to  the  circuit  court  with  directions  to  that  court  to  order  an 
issue  of  facts  to  be  examined  and  tried  by  a  jury,  whether  the 
complainants  had  complied  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  statutes 
of  the  United  Sutes.  Judges  Thompson  and  Baldwin  deliver- 
ed separate  opinions  dissenting  from  those  pronounced  by  the 
court.  The  arguments  of  the  learned. counsel  and  the  opinions 
of  the  court  embody  a  great  variety  of  important  facts,  to  which 
we  may  advert  again. 
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8. — Prometheus  of  Aeschylus. 

In  the  last  volume,  just  issued,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  essay  by 
Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  introductory  to  a  series,  in  which  he  pro- 
posed to  treat  of  the  following  topics.  1.  The  elucidation  of 
the  purpose  of  the  Greeic  drama,  and  the  relations  in  which  it 
stood  to  the  mysteries  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  State  or  sacer- 
dotal religion  on  the  other.  2.  The  connection  of  the  Greek 
tragic  poets  with  philosophy  as  the  peculiar  offipring  of  Greek 
genius*  3.  The  connection  of  the  Homeric  and  cyclical  poets 
with  the  popular  religion  of  the  Greeks ;  and  lastly  from  all 
these, — ^namely,  the  mysteries,  the  sacerdotal  religion,  their 
philosophy  before  and  after  Socrates,  the  stage,  the  Homeric 
poetry  and  the  legendary  belief  of  the  people ;  and  from  the 
sources  and  productive  causes  in  the  derivation  and  confluence 
of  the  tribes  that  finally  shaped  themselves  into  a  nation  of 
Greeks, — ^to  give  a  juster  and  more  distinct  view  of  this  singular 
people,  and  of  the  place  which  they  occupied  in  the  system  of 
the  world  and  of  the  great  scheme  of  Divine  Providence,  than 
has  hitherto  been  given,  or  than  it  appears  possible  to  give  by 
any  other  process. 

The  first  essay  is  taken  up  in  an  attempt  to  answer  the  fol- 
lowing questions  :  What  proof  is  there  of  the  &ct  of  any  con- 
nection between  the  Greek  drama  and  either  the  mysteries  or 
philosophy  of  the  Greeks  ?  Was  it  not  the  office  of  the  tragic 
poet,  under  a  disguise  of  the  sacerdotal  religion,  mixed  with  the 
legendary  or  popular  belief,  to  reveal  as  much  of  the  mysteries 
interpreted  by  philosophy,  as  would  counteract  the  demoraliz- 
ing efifects  of  the  State  religion,  without  compromising  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  State  itself,  or  weakening  that  paramount  rever- 
ence, without  which  a  republic,  like  those  of  ancient  Greece 
could  not  exist  ?  As  a  reply  to  these  inquiries,  and  as  a  proof 
and  instance,  the  Prometheus  of  Aeschylus  is  given,  accompa- 
nied with  an  exposition  of  the  intention  of  the  poet,  and  the 
mythic  import  of  the  work.  "  The  earliest  Greeks,"  says  Mn 
Coleridge,  ^'  took  up  the  religious  and  lyrical  poetry  of  the  He*> 
brews;  and  the  schools  of  the  propbets  were,  however  partial- 
ly and  imperfectly,  represented  by  the  mysteries  derived  tbrou^ 
the  corrupt  channel  of  the  Phoenicians.  With  these  secret 
-jcfaools  of  physiobgical   theology,  the  mythical  poets  were 
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doubdess  in  connection ;  and  it  was  these  schools  which  pre* 
vented  polytheism  irom  producing  all  its  natural  sensualizing  ef- 
fects. The  mysteries  and  the  mythical  hymns  and  paeans 
shaped  themselves  gradually  into  epic  poetry  and  history  on  the 
one  hand,  and  into  the  ethical  tragedy  and  philosophy  on  the 
other.  Under  their  protection,  and  that  of  a  youthful  liberty, 
secretly  controlled  by  a  species  of  internal  theocracy,  the  scien- 
ces, and  the  sterner  kinds  of  the  fine  arts,  viz.  architecture  and 
statuary,  grew  up  together,  followed,  indeed,  by  painting;  but 
an  austerely  idealized  painting,  which  did  not  degenerate  into 
mere  copies  of  the  sense,  till  the  process  for  which  Greece  ex- 
isted had  been  completed." 

1.  The  Greeks  alone  brought  forth  Philosophy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term.  In  the  primary  sense,  philosophy  had  for 
its  aim  and  proper  subject  the  ta  ii^^l  igx^v^  de  onginibus  re- 
rum^  as  far  as  man  proposes  to  discover  ^e  same  in  and  by  the 
pure  reason  alone.  Tiiis  was  the  offspring  of  Greece,  else- 
where adopted  only.  The  predisposition  appears  in  their  ear- 
liest poetry. 

2.  The  first  object ,  or  subject-matter  of  Greek  philosophizmg, 
was  in  some  measure  philosophy  itself.  Great  minds  turned 
inward  on  the  fact  of  the  diversity  between  man  and  beast ;  a 
superiority  of  Jdnd^  in  addition  to  that  of  degree ;  the  latter,  i. 
6.  difierence  in  degree,  comprehending  the  more  enlarged  sphere 
and  the  manifold  application  of  faculties  common  to  man  and 
animals;  even  this  being,  in  a  great  measure,  a  transfusbg  from 
the  former,  namely,  from  the  superiority  in  kirid.  In  tlie  Greek 
of  Heraolitus,  the  senior  and  almost  the  contemporary  of  Aes- 
chylus, we  see  already  the  dawn  of  approaching  manhood.  The 
substance  is  philosophy,  the  form  only  is  poetry.  The  Prome- 
theus is  9i  philosopheme. 

3.  The  generation  of  the  vovg^  or  pure  reason  in  man.  It 
was  superadded  or  infused,  a  supra,  to  mark  that  it  could  not 
have  grown  out  of  the  other  faculties  of  man,  his  life,  sense,  un- 
derstanding. The  vovQy  or  fire,  was  stolen,  to  mark  its  diver-- 
sity,  its  difference  in  kind  from  the  faculties  which  are  common 
to  man  with  the  nobler  animals.  It  was  stolen  from  heaven,  to 
mark  its  superiority  in  kind,  as  well  as  its  essential  diversity. 
It  was  a  spark,  to  mark  that  it  was  not  subject  to  any  modify- 
ing reaction  from  that  on  which  it  immediately  acts,  that  it  suffers 
no  change,  and  receives  no  accession  from  the  inferior.    It  is 
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bestowed  by  a  god,  and  by  a  god  of  the  race  before  the  dynas^ 
iy  of  Jove,  intended  to  mark  the  transcendency  of  the  vov9* 

4.  The  Greeks  agreed  with  the  cosmogonies  of  the  East  in 
deriving  all  sensible  forms  from  the  Inextinguishable.  Here, 
the  peculiar,  the  philosophic  genius  of  Greece  began  its  throb. 
Here  it  individualized  itself  in  contradistinction  from  the  He- 
brew archology,  on  one  side,  and  from  the  Pboenk^ian  on  the 
other.  The  Phoenician  confounded  the  Indistinguishable  with 
the  Absolute.  Their  cosmogony  was  their  theogony  and  vice 
versa.  Hence  followed  their  theurgic  rites,  magic,  worship  of 
the  plastic  forces,  chemical  and  vital.  The  Hc^ews  impera- 
tively assert  an  unbeginning,  creative  One,  who  neither  became 
the  world  ;  nor  is  the  world  eternally ;  nor  made  the  world  out 
of  himself  by  emanation  or  evolution  ;  but  who  willed  it,  and  it 
was.  The  Greek  philosopheme^  preserved  for  us  in  the  Aes- 
chylian  Prometheus,  stands  midway  between  both,  yet  is  dis- 
tinct in  kind  from  either.  With  the  Hebrew,  it  assumes  an  in- 
determinate Elohim,  antecedent  to  the  matter  of  the  world,  su- 
perseiisuous  and  divine.  But  on  the  other  hand,  it  coincides 
with  the  Phoenician,  in  considering  this  antecedent  ground  of 
corporeal  matter,  not  so  properly  the  cause  of  the  latter,  as  the 
occasion^  and  the  still  continuing  substance.  The  corporeal  was 
considered  to  be  coessential  with  the  antecedent  of  its  corporeity. 
In  the  Hebrew  scheme  there  is  an  immutable,  unbeginning  Crea- 
tor, antecedent  to  night  or  chaos  }>s  the  including  germ  of  the  light 
and  darkness,  the  chaos  itself,  and  the  material  world ;  in  the 
Phoenician  scheme  there  was  a  self-organizing  chaos,  and  the 
omniform  nature  as  the  result ;  in  the  Greek,  was  the  chaos,  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  a  sort  of  oi  mgovoi  imfQXQ^^^^h 
which  answers  to  the  antecedent  darkness  of  the  Mosaic  sys- 
tem, but  to  which  was  attributed  a  self-polarizing  power,  a  na- 
tura  deorum,  to  which  a  vague  plurality  adhered  ;  or  if  any  uni* 
ty  was  imagined,  it  was  not  personal,  not  a  unity  of  excellence, 
but  simply  an  expression  of  the  negative,  that  which  was  to  pass, 
but  which  had  not  yet  passed,  into  distinct  form. 

5.  The  ground-work  of  the  Aeschylian  mythus  is  laid  in  the 
definition  of  Idea  and  Law,  as  correlatives  that  mutually  inter- 
pret each  the  other ;  an  idea  with  the  adequate  power  of  realiz- 
ing itself,  being  a  law,  and  a  law  considered  abstractedly  from, 
or  in  the  absence  of,  the  power  of  manifesting  itself  in  its  appro- 
priate product,  being  an  idea.     Whether  this  be  the  true  phi- 
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losophy,  is  not  the  question.  The  school  of  Aristotle  would,  of 
course,  deny,  the  Platonic  afSrm  it ;  for  in  this  consists  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  schools.  Both  acknowledge  ideas  as  distinct 
from  the  mere  generalizations  from  objects  of  sense  ;  both  would 
define  an  idea  as  an  ens  rationale^  to  which  there  can  be  no 
adequate  correspondent  in  sensible  experience.  But  according 
to  Aristotle,  ideas  are  regulative  only,  and  exist  only  as  functions 
of  the  mind  ;  according  to  Plato,  they  are  constitutive,  also,  and 
one  in  essence  with  the  power  and  life  of  nature,  and  this  was 
the  philosophy  of  the  mythic  poets,  who  like  Aeschylus,  adopt- 
ed the  secret  doctrines  of  the  mysteries  as  the  not  always  safely 
disguised  antidote  to  the  debasing  influences  of  the  religion  of 
the  State.  Jove  b  the  mens  agiians  molem,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  molem  corpoream  ponens  et  constitueTu.  So  far  the 
Greek  philosopheme  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the  cos- 
inotheism,  or  the  identification  of  God  with  the  universe,  in 
which  consisted  the  first  apostacy  of  mankind  after  the  iSood, 
when  they  combined  to  raise  a  temple  to  the  heavens,  and  which 
is  still  the  favored  religion  of  the  Chinese.  Prometheus  repre- 
Isents  in  a  general  sense,  a  fellow-tribesman  both  of  the  dii  ma-- 
Joresj  with  Jove  at  their  head,  and  of  the  Titans  or  diipacatu 
He  represents  Idea,  and  in  this  sense,  the  friend  and  counsellor 
of  Jove ;  also  the  divine  humanity,  the  humane  god,  who  re- 
tained unseen,  or  stole  a  portion  of  the  living  spirit  of  law, 
which  remained  with  the  celestial  gods. 

6.  The  vovg  is  bound  to  a  rock,  the  immoveable  firmness  of 
which  is  indissolubly  connected  with  its  barrenness,  its  non-pro- 
ductivity. 

7.  Solitary.  The  kindred  deities  come  to  him,  some  to 
soothe,  to  condole ;  others  to  give  weak  yet  friendly  counsels 
of  submission  ;  others  to  tempt  and  insult.  The  most  promi- 
nent of  the  latter  is  Hermes,  the  impersonation  of  Interest. 

8.  Finally,  against  all  obstacles,  a  son  of  Jove  himself,  but  a 
descendant  from  lo,  the  mundane  religion,  an  Alcides  Libera- 
tor will  arise,  and,  the  vovg^  or  divine  principle  in  roan,  will  be 
the  Prometheus  delivered. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

M18CELLINEOUS  AND  LiTERART  NoTICES. 
UNITED     STATES. 

No  important  biblical  work  has  appeared  from  the  American 
press,  daring  the  last  quarter.  The  first  No.  of  Prof.  Bush's  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms  has  been  very  favorably  noticed  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  We  trust  that  a  liberal  patronage  will  be  afforded 
to  the  undertaking.  The  second  number  is  not  yet  issued. — ^Rev. 
Albert  Barnes's  ^K>tes  on  the  Gospels  have  had  an  extraordinary  sale, 
not  far  from  12,000  copies  having  been  disposed  of  His  Notes  on 
the  first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Acts,  and  on  the  ^istle  to  the 
Romans  have  appeared. — Rev.  Dr.  Hodge,  professor  of  biblical  lit- 
erature in  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  has  published  pro- 
posals for  a  new  commentary  on  the  Romans. — ^The  fifth  editicm  of 
Prof  Stuart's  Hebrew  Grammar  b  nearly  through  the  press.  It  is 
gratifying  to  observe  an  increasing  demand  for  this  grammar,  as 
well  as  for  other  elementary  works  in  the  same  language.  The 
new  theological  s^fninaries  in  the  southern  and  western  states  are 
opening  new  sources  for  the  sale  of  books  in  sacred  philology. 
This  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  theological  institutions.  A  pnn- 
cipal  reason  for  the  little  spirit  with  which  sacred  literature  has 
been  cultivated  in  England  is  the  want  of  public  theological  sem- 
inaries.— ^Proposals  have  been  issued  at  Cambridge  for  publbhing 
by  subscription,  "  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
and  Antiquities."  by  the  Rev.  John  G.  Palfirey,  professor  of  bibli- 
cal literature  in  Harvard  University.  Vol.  I.  to  embrace  the  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Vol.  II.  Genesis  and  the  early  proph- 
ets. Vol.  ni.  later  historical  books  and  later  prophets.  Vol.  IV. 
the  remaining  canonical  and  apocryphal  writings.  'The  price  of  the 
four  volumes  is  to  be  ten  dollars. — ^The  foUowmg  work  has  been  an- 
nounced at  CinQumati :  "  Hebrew  Grammar  ana  Chrestomathy ,  or  a 
plain  Introduction  to  the  Hebrew  language,  and  to  the  readmg  of 
the  Old  Testament,  by  C.  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  biblical  literature  in 
Cincinnati  Lane  Seminary."  It  will  be  comprised  in  a  12mo.  vol- 
ume of  250  or  900  paces.  Its  object  is  to  give,  according  to  the 
writer's  own  way  and  mode  of  teaching,  a  concise  and  simple 
statement  of  the  fimdamental  principles  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
unembarrassed  by  rabbinic  pedantry  or  needless  technical  phrase- 
ology. 

AJden  Bradford,  formerly  secretary  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, has  just  published  in  one  volume,  octavo,  a  history  of  Massa- 
chusetts firom  1690  to  1820,  closuig  with  the  separation  of  Maine 
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and  the  rension  of  the  Constituticm.  From  the  fiiiniliar  acquain- 
tance of  Mr.  Bradford  with  public  documents,  and  with  the  leading 
public  men,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  no  doubt  he  has  pre- 
pared an  authentic  and  valuable  history  of  the  State.  The  labors  of 
Hutchinson,  Prmce,  the  Historical  Society,  and  of  the  writers  of 
several  town  histories  have  accumulated  abundant  materials  for  the 
historian.  A  philosophical  and  Christian  view  of  the  affairs  of 
Massachusetts  is  yet  a  desideratum.  We  do  not  understand  the  reap 
son  why  church  history  is  so  much  excluded  fi!om  notice.  The 
history  of  Massachusetts,  at  least  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  its  settlement,  is  the  history,  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  man,  who  does  not  understand  the  motives,  and  can- 
not warmly  sympathize  with  the  spirit  of  the  puritans,  is  not  quali- 
fied to  write  our  annals.  We  do  not  here  refer  to  the  excesses  of 
religious  zeal,  to  the  persecutions  suffered  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
Roger  Williams,  and  the  Quakers,  but  to  the  vital  piety  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  to  the  influence  which  that  piety  has  exerted  on  Massif 
chusetts,  up  to  the  present  time.  In  these  remarks,  we  do  not  re> 
for  particularly  to  Bradford's  history,  but  to  the  genera]  fact.  Mr. 
Bancroft  in  his  history  of  the  United  States  has  shown  a  remarki^ 
ble  degree  of  candor  and  judgment  in  estimating  the  character  and 
labors  of  the  pilgrims.  He  has  also  the  especial  merit  of  having 
resorted  to  a  wide  range  of  original  documents  and  sources  of  in- 
formation. His  history,  if  the  remaining  volumes  correspond  to 
the  one  already  before  the  public,  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit.  It  is  popular  and  graphic  rather  than  profound  and  philo- 
sophical. The  style  is  too  ambitious,  and  too  highly  ornamented 
for  a  history.  The  man,  who  shall  bring  out  a  g^A  history  of  the 
United  States,  must  take  his  time.  Nine  years  are  not  sufficient 
The  histories  of  various  States  of  the  Union,  so  far  as  we  have  had 
opportunity  to  read  them,  are  rather  materials  for  the  future  writer, 
than  first  rate  productions  themselves.  Hutchinson's  Massachu- 
setts is  at  the  head  of  the  list  Dr.  TrumbuH's  history  of  Connec- 
ticut is  trustworthy,  thouj^h  the  style  is  rugged. 

Mr.  Jared  Sparks  is  bruiging  out  a  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Dr.  Franklin  in  the  same  style  with  the  Washington  papers. 
The  last  volume  will  contain  a  newly  written  memoir  of  the  philos- 
opher. We  trust  the  biographer  will  not  fail  to  furnish  us  with  the 
materials  for  forming  the  right  conceptions  of  Dr.  Franklin's  reli- 
gious opinions. 

The  number  of  literary  and  miscellaneous  journals  published  in 
.  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  about  50.  About  14  of  them 
are  published  quarterly  and  most  of  the  remainder  monthly.  Two 
are  m  the  French  language,  and  seven  are  republications.  The 
North  American  Review,  we  suppose,  has  the  ^atest  circulation. 
The  medical  journals  are  eight  A  law  journal  is  published  in  each 
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of  the  cities  of  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia*  The  reli- 
gious journals  are  not  far  from  40 ;  a  fourth  part  of  which  are  issued 
at  Boston,  a  fourth  part  at  New^ork,  and  nre  at  Philadelphia.  A 
number  of  them  are  not  entirely  religious,  but  literary  and  miscel* 
laneous.  The  price  varies  from  five  dollars  to  fifty  cents.  All 
are  in  the  English  language,  and  all  are  original  publications.  We 
regret  that  there  are  not  enterprise  and  patronage  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  republication  of  the  London  Christian  Observer  and 
the  Eclectic  Review.  One  is  the  organ  of  the  dissenters,  and  the 
other  of  the  evangelical  party  in  the  established  church.  Both  are 
conducted  with  as  much  literary  ability  as  is  exhibited  in  several 
of  the  British  journals  which  are  republished  here,  and  the^  could 
not  fail  to  communicate  much  important  literary  and  religious  in- 
formation. The  number  of  agricultural  newspapers  and  journals 
is  14,  four  of  which  are  published  in  Boston.  There  are  eighteen 
journals  devoted  solely  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  besides  a  large 
number  of  other  papers  which  are  efficient  advocates  of  the  reform. 
The  number  of  religious  newspapers  issued  in  the  United  States  is 
about  dO,  of  which  about  35  are  published  in  New  England,  25  in 
the  middle  states,  10  in  the  southern  States,  and  20  m  the  wes- 
tern. In  the  12  slaveholding  States,  18  religious  newspapers  are 
published,  and  in  the  12  non-slaveholding  States  72.  In  Boston, 
11  are  published;  in  New  York  12;  and  in  Philadelphia  7. 
About  25  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterians  and  Congrega- 
tionalists,  15  with  the  Baptists,  17  with  the  Universalists,  8  with  the 
Methodists,  7  with  the  Catholics,  etc.  The  circulation  of  most  of 
these  journals  is  extremely  limited.  The  Methodist  Christian  Ad- 
vocate pubUshes  32,000  copies,  the  New  York  Observer  14  or  15, 
000.  Three  or  four  others  may  have  from  3,000  to  7,000  subscri- 
bers ;  but  the  subscription  list  of  three  fourths,  probably,  does  not 
reach  1500  each.  Of  course,  the  compensation  which  is  paid  to  edi- 
tors is  altogether  inadequate,  and  the  journals  consequently  have  a 
feeble  and  precarious  existence.  The  evils  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment are  great,  but  the  remedies  seem  to  lie  beyond  our  reach. 
The  number  of  political  newspapers  issued  in  the  United  States -in 
1775,  was  37;  in  1810,  359;  in  1828,851,  and  in  1835,  more 
than  1400.  The  number  of  daily  papers  is  90.  About  1000  of  the 
1400  are  published  in  the  non-slaveholding  States. 

The  principal  scientific  and  literary  societies  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  which  has  published  one 
volume  of  collections;  the  New  Hampshire  Historical  Society,  which 
has  published  three  volumes  of  collections ;  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  24  volumes  of  collections,  incorporated  in  1791 ; 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Boston,  incorporated  in 
1780,  5  quarto  volumes  of  memoirs;  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Worcester,  Ms.,  one  volume  of  collections^  volumes  in  the 
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library  13,000 ;  caAalo^e  of  Ihe  books,  pamphlets,  MSS,  and 
majps  soon  to  be  publiahed ;  collection  of  coins,  medals,  Indian 
reliiBs,  and  antiquities  very  valuable ;  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction, Boston,  three  volumes  of  lectures ;  Rhode  Island  Histor- 
torical  Society,  inccHrporated  in  1822 ;  Connecticut  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciencei^  several  volumes ;  Connecticut  Historical  So- 
ciety ;  New  York  Historical  Society,  several  volumes ;  New  York 
Literal^  and  Philosophical  Society  ;  American  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  New  York  ;  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York  ;  Amer- 
can  Lyceum,  New  York ;  American  Philosophical  Society,  Philadel- 
phia, mcorporated  1760,  7  volumes  of  Transactions ;  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts ;  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadel- 
phia, 6  volumes  of  Transactbns ;  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society, 
4  half-volumes  of  memoirs ;  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical 
Society,  formed  in  1832 ;  North  Carolina  Institute,  formed  in  1831 ; 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  South  Carc^ina,  formed  in 
1813 ;  Historical  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Ohio,  formed  in  1830 ; 
Columbian  Institute,  Washington,  D.  C.  formed  in  1816 ;  and  the 
Algic  Society  of  Michigan  Territory,  formed  to  promote  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Indian  languages,  and  the  civilization  of  the  tribes. 
It  wus  q>pears  that  23  Societies  of  a  general  literary  and  scientific 
character  exist  in  the  United  States,  all  of  which  have  published 
about  60  volumes  of  memoirs  or  coUections,  more  than  half  of 
them  issued  in  Boston.  In  most  of  the  older  States,  State  medical 
societies  exist.  Several  geological,  phrenological  and  other  similar 
institutions  have  been  formed  recently.  The  principal  reasons  for 
the  languishing  condition  of  most  of  Uxese  institutions  are  the  want 
<^f  one  or  two  great  capitals,  State  jealousies,  the  practical  and  busi- 
ness habits  of  our  people,  the  want  of  munificent  and  noble  patrons, 
the  multiplicity  ofcolleges,  etc. 

The  incorporated  Colleges  and  Universities  in  the  United  States 
have  reached  the  prodigious  number  of  79,  about  one  college  for 
every  150,000  of  our  population.  The  number  of  officers  of  in- 
structfon  is  646,  and  of  students  6,450,  there  being  10  students  on 
an  average  to  one  instructor.  The  volumes  of  books,  possessed  by 
these  79  colleges,  including  the  social  libraries  of  the  students,  is 
350,000.  Subtracting  the  40,000  of  the  Harvard  library,  the 
remainder  310,000,  would  give  on  an  average,  about  4,000  volumes 
to  each  of  the  colleges.  Many  of  these  colleges  are  as  yet  scarcely 
worthy  of  the  name,  not  possessing  equal  literary  advantages  with 
some  academies  and  grammar  schools.  They  are  also  very  un- 
equally distributed.    The  foUovnng  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 
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Taking  into  view  population,  area,  and  the  comparatiTe  wants  of 
the  inhabitants,  Maine  ought  to  have  four  or  five  colleges.  But  the 
existing  necessities  of  the  State  are  amply  supplied  by  the  two  air 
ready  in  operation.  Ohio  has  a  greater  number  than  can  be  ade- 
quately sustained.  There  are  W  theological  seminaries  in  this 
country,  embracing  82  instructors,  and  1200  students;  85,000 
voliunes  of  books  are  in  the  libraries.  Of  the  108  cdleges  and 
theol^ical  seminaries,  71  are  connected  with  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  denomination,  8  with  the  Baptist,  14  with 
the  Roman  Catholics,  9  with  the  Episcopalians,  6  with  the  Meth- 
odist The  23  medical  institutions  have  128  professors,  and 
2,387  students.  There  are  from  2,000  to  3,000  young  men  studnng 
law,  either  in  public  schools,  or  with  private  counsellors.  Tl^ 
whole  number  of  colleges  and  professional  institutions  in  the 
United  States  may  be  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  forty  ^  embrac- 
ing nine  thousand  three  hundred  students. 

We  have  had  the  curiosity  to  collect  the  receipts  of  the  principal 
charitable  societies  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1834.  They 
stand  thus : 

Am.  Board  of  Comm.  for  Foreign  Missions,    .  1155,002  24 

American  Baptist  Board            do.  .    03,000  00 

Pittsburgh  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  .  16,296  46 

Methodist  Missionary  Society,    ....  35,700  15 
Protestant  Epis.  Foreign  and  Domestic  Miss.  Soc.  26,007  97 

American  Home  Missionary  Society,  78,911  24 

Board  Miss.  Pres.  General  Assembly,  estimate^  20,000  00 

Board  Miss.  Reformed  Dutch  church,  5,572  94 

American  Education  Society,  57,122  20 

Board  of  Education  Presbyterian  Gen.  Assembly,  38,000  00 

Northern  Baptist  Education  Society,  4,681  11 

Board  of  Education,  Reformed  Dutch  church,  1,270  20 

American  BiUe  Society         ....  88,600  82 

American  Sunday  School  Union,  .  136,855  58 

Protestant  Episc^al      do.              ...  6,641  00 

Baptist  Genera]  Tract  Society,  6,126  97 

American  Tract  Society 66,485  83 

American  Colonization  Society,  .    35,500  00 

Prison  Discipline  Society,      ....  2,364  80 

American  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  .  16,064  00 

American  Temperance  Society,  5,871  12 

Total, 1866,074  63 

The  whole  amount  reported  as  contributed  in  the  Presbyterian 
church,  (a  great  part  of  which  is  included  in  the  preceding  esti- 
mate) for  foreign  and  domestic  missions,  for  theological  seminaries 
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and  the  education  of  men  for  the  ministry,  amounted  to  $1M,446, 
77.  The  number  of  communicants  in  that  church  is  347,964. 
The  amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  colleges  and  other  litera- 
ry institutions,  during  the  year  1834,  may  be  safely  estimated  at 
9400,000 ;  and  an  equal  amount  may  be  reckoned  for  hospitals, 
asylums,  infirmaries,  and  other  institutions  for  the  temporal  relief 
of  men;  making  nearly  seventeen  hundred  thousand  dollars,  con- 
tributed mostly  m  small  sums,  in  the  United  States,  in  one  year, 
for  philanthropic  purposes. 

INDIANS. 

The  committee  on  Indian  AfTcurs  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States,  in  the  session  of  Congress  of  1833— 4, 
brought  in  two  bills  respecting  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  etc., 
which  were  passed  into  laws,  and  which  were  the  basis  of  the  mea- 
sures referred  to  in  a  preceding  article  of  this  number  of  our  work. 
The  same  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Horace  Everett  was  chairman, 
during  the  session  of  1834 — 5,  just  terminated,  introduced  a  third 
bill,  for  the  complete  organization  of  the  Indian  Territory,  by  the 
q)pointment  of  a  governor,  the  establishment  of  a  general  council 
of  the  Indians,  the  provision  for  a  delegate  to  congress,  etc.  On 
account  of  the  shortness  of  the  session,  the  bill  was  not  urged 
through  the  house,  though  there  were  indications  of  a  decided  ma- 
jority in  its  favor.  It  was  warmly  opposed,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Adams  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Archer  of  Yirffinia,  on  the 
ground  of  its  unconstitutionality,  that  we  had  no  right  to  legislate 
for  the  Indians,  the  inexpediency  as>  a  precedent  of  admitting  an 
Indian  delegate  to  congress,  etc.  But  we  do  not  ourselves  see  how 
the  government  of  the  United  States  can  now  retreat.  Large  bodies 
of  Indians  have  been  removed  and  are  now  in  the  process  of  remo> 
▼al.  Hostile  tribes  will  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  each 
other.  The  Mexican  Indians  will  be  oh  the  alert  to  make  incur- 
sions. Little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  laws  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  White  traders  will  overrun  the  country,  and  there  wiU 
be  no  adequate  defence  against  all  these  evils,  unless  the  national 
government  shall  interpose  its  arm.  Doubtless,  so  far  as  laws  are 
passed  and  measures  are  taken  respecting  the  Indians  on  our  part, 
their  good,  on  the  most  disinterested  and  comprehensive  grounds, 
should  be  die  principal  motive.  The  utmost  magnanimity  must 
mark  our  proceedings. 


WEST     INDIES. 

Wb  continue  to  hear  favorable  accounts  from  the  British  West 
Indies.    In  respect  to  Antigua,  and  in  some  of  the  other   islands, 
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where  davery  was  at  once  abolished,  without  the  apprenticeship* 
provision,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  much  previoas  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  slaverj,  by  the  interdiction 
of  inter-«olonial  traffic,  Sunday  markets,  etc.  In  Jamaica,  where 
the  apprenticeship-provision  has  been  adopted,  no  such  preliminary 
means  had  been  employed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  indicative  of 
any  thing  but  wisdom  to  indulge  in  confident  predictions  in  regard 
to  the  final  results  of  the  new  order  of  things  at  any  of  the  islands. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 

0 

An  elementary  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Criticism,  Interpreta- 
tion,  and  leading  Doctrines  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Cony- 
beare,  M.  A.,  has  just  appeared  in  London.  Mr.  C.  has  long  been 
known  as  an  able  writer  m  geology  and  other  branches  of  natural 
history.  The  second  lecture  in  the  present  volume  is  on  the  gram- 
matical principles  of  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  tongues.  His 
main  design  is  to  show,  by  the  application  of  the  mathematical  doc- 
trine of  probabilities,  to  what  extent  the  coincidences  detected  in 
the  comparison  of  languages  can  be  fairly  attributed  to  casual  re> 
semblances,  and  at  what  point,  they  become  satisfactory  evidence 
of  original  connection.  In  illustration  of  this  position,  he  goes  into 
a  very  ingenious  and  protracted  examination  of  various  languages. 

John  Mac  Culloch  has  just  publbhed  the  first  part  of  a  work  on 
the  Resources  and  Statistics  of  nations,  in  80  pages.  He  mentions 
that  the  statistics  of  Russia  are  less  known  than  those  of  any  Euro- 
pean nation.  Those  of  Holland  are  carefully  and  systematically 
preserved,  but  are  difficult  of  access.  Those  of  Prussia  are  admi- 
rably investigated  and  exhibited.  Those  of  the  other  German 
States  are  less  known.  The  p^^  countries  of  the  south  of  Europe 
are  nearly  in  total  darkness.  The  resources  of  the  United  States 
are  as  accurately  described  as  those  of  the  most  enlightened  Euro- 
pean nations. 

.  A  female  university  at  Edinburgh  has  been  commenced,  with 
such  favorable  auspices  that  another  similar  institution  is  projected. 
Lectures  on  the  sciences  are  given  by  Messrs.  Lees,  D.  B.  Reid, 
and  McGillivray.  The  enterprise  is  commenced  with  the  idea  that 
female  education  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  accomplishments. 

There  is  an  increasing  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language  in  Great  Britain.  German  professorships  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  London  university  and  in  King's  college.  The 
London  Journal  of  Education  lately  contained  a  review  of  four  Ger- 
man grammars.     Articles  occasionaUy  appear  in  Uie  London  Qruar- 
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terly  Review,  written  with  great  ability,  and  which  show  a  discrim- 
inating acquaintance  with  Uie  philolo^  of  Germany.  A  series  of 
biblicd  treatises  is  now  publishing  m  Edinburgh,  which  consist 
mostly  of  translations  from  Tholuck,  Hengstenoerg,  Olshausen, 
Planck  and  other  German  writers.  Mr.  Talboys,  a  very  intelligent 
bookseller  of  Oxford,  has  translated  and  published  the  historical  works 
of  Heeren.  Still  the  number  ofeood  translations  of  German  works  in 
England  is  extremely  small.  Yfe  never  attempted  to  read  a  more  un* 
couth  version  of  any  author,  than  that  attempted  of  Hug's  Introduc* 
tion  to  the  N.  Test,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Wait.  The  translation  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Neander  by  Mr.  Rose,  shows  a  very  limited  acquain- 
tance with  the  German  modes  of  thought  and  expression.  Yet  the 
last  number  of  the  British  Critic  and  Theological  Review  pronoun- 
ces Mr.  Rose's  translations  masterly,  and  hardly  inferior  to  Cole- 
ridge's Wallenstein  !  How  a  man  could  venture  such  assertions, 
wl^  professes  to  be  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of  the  language, 
as  the  reviewer  does,  we  cannot  well  see.  Sarah  Austin,  the  trans- 
lator of  the  Characteristics  of  Goethe,  seems  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  German  mind,  than  most  of  the  scholars  of  her 
country.  The  truth  is,  that  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  there  is  a  reaching  afler  the  practical^  the  immediately  use- 
ful, which  is  inconsistent  with  the  acquisition  of  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  such  authors  as  Neander,  Schleiermacher,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  like,  if  not  of  equal  mental  power.  The  extraordinary  popu- 
larity of  practical  religious  works  in  England,  is,  in  one  view,  a 
highly  encoura^g  fact ;  in  another  aspect,  it  is  to  be  deplored,  as 
indicating  a  disrelish  for  Barrow,  Cudworth,  Howe,  and  others, 
who  were  of  old  men  of  renown.  The  publication  of  complete  and 
splendid  editions  of  the  works  of  these  authors  by  no  means  proves 
that  they  are  generally  read,  as  there  is  a  strong  passion  among 
many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  England  to  accumulate  exten- 
sive libraries.  The  translator  of  Tholuck's  Exposition  of  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount  in  the  Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  remarks  in 
his  preface  that  the  want  of  works  of  this  description,  and  the  gen- 
eral neglect  of  exegetical  studies  are  felt  and  acknowledged  by  all 
discemmg  inends  of  the  church  of  Scotland  at  home,  and  form  its 
chief  reproach  abroad.  "  Systematic  theology,  with  which  the 
minds  of  our  young  divines  are  exclusively  imbued,  is  doubtless  a 
useful,  an  indispensable  subject  of  study.  It  is  the  scientific  form 
which  the  results  of  exegetical  theology  assume,  and  upon  that  it 
has  afterwards  a  reflex  operation,  for  a  knowledge  of  it  becomes  the 
best  guide  in  futfu-e  researches  into  the  department  from  which  its 
own  materials  were  drawn.  But  surely  it  should  need  few  argu- 
ments to  demonstrate,  that  no  acquaintance,  however  familiar  and 
extensive,  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  those  artificial  sys- 
tems according  to  which  men  have  classified  and  arranged  them, 
can  ever  relieve  the  professiona]  student  from  the  necessity  of  study- 
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ing  them  in  that  particular  garb  and  connection  in  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  present  them  to  mankind."  Among  the  proposed 
Yolumes  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet  are  translations  from  the  works  of 
Flatt,  Olshausen,  Nosselt,  Knapp,  Storr,  Koppe,  Pareau,  Usteri, 
Bilroth,  Steiger,  Gebser,  Dopke  and  Bahr. 

A  new  edition  of  the  works  of  president  Edwards  appeared  last 
year  in  London,  in  two  large  royal  octavo  volumes.  It  seems  to  be 
an  exact  reprint  of  his  writings  and  life,  by  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Dwight, 
together  with  an  introductory  essay  on  the  genius  and  writings  of 
Edwards  by  Henry  Rogers.  It  is  stated  in  the  Eclectic  Review 
to  be  altogether  the  best  edition  which  has  appeared.  Mr.  Rogers 
commences  his  essay  with  an  analysis  of  Edwards's  mind.  "  The 
character  of  his  mind  was  essentially  logical ;  the  dominant  attri- 
bute was  REASON.  He  possessed,  probably,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  was  ever  before  vouchsafed  to  man,  the  ratiocinative  faculty ; 
and,  in  this  respect,  at  least,  he  well  deserves  the  emphatic  admira- 
tion, which  Robert  Hall  expressed  when  he  somewhat  extravagant- 
ly said,  that  *  Edwards  was  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men.*  Not 
only  was  this  faculty,  as  we  imagine,  originally  bestowed  in  im- 
measurably greater  perfection  than  any  other,  and  formed  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  his  intellectual  organization,  but  it  was  culti- 
vated and  disciplined  with  an  assiduity,  an  incessant,  indefatigable 
diligence,  which  again  doubled  the  diroarity  between  this  and  his 
other  powers.  His  other  faculties,  inferior  though  they  were  by 
comparison,  never  reached  any  thing  like  the  expansion  of  which 
they  were  originally  susceptible  ;  they  had  no  room  to  grow  ;  they 
were  withered  and  stunted  beneath  the  gigantic  shadow  of  that  in- 
tellect which  shooting  its  roots,  and  spreading  its  branches  in  every 
direction,  filled  the  whole  cavity  of  the  soul,  and  absorbed  to  itself 
every  particle  of  nutriment  which  the  soil  could  supply."  j 

"  When  we  say  that  Jonathan  Edwards  was  preeminently  dis-  | 

tinguished  by  his  logical  powers,  we  use  these  words  in  the  strictest  5 

sense,  as  implying  a  mind  peculiarly  adapted  for  deductive  reason- 
ing ;  a  mind  whose  delight  it  is  to  draw  inferences  fix)m  known  or 
supposed  premises ;  in  other  words,  which  has  for  its  objects  the 
relations  between  different  propositions.  The  logical  process, 
properly  so  called,  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  truth  or  the 
falsity  of  the  premises,  but  merely  with  the  connection  between  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  author  of  the  natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm, in  his  essay  introductory  to  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  thought, 
he  had  discovered  some  defects  in  Edwards's  argumentation.  To 
his  strictures,  Mr.  Rogers  elaborately  replies :  *  The  only  attempt 
which  BO  far  as  we  can  find,  he  makes  to  illustrate  and  to  substan- 
tiate his  formidable  charges,  b  in  his  fourth  *  section,'  in  which  ^ 
he  considers  the  question  of  necessity,  as  one  *  of  the  physiology 
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of  man/  and  in  a  note  or  two  appended  to  that  part  of  his  per- 
formance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  the  charge  there 
adduced  be  a  fair  specimen  of  those  other  instances  of  defectiye 
Wic,  which  he  has  concealed  with  such  cautious  mystery,  the 
'  Inquiry'  may  still  be  regarded  as  the  same  irrefragable  piece  of 
reasoning  which  the  world  has  always  considered  it.  In  our 
opinion,  his  attempt  is  a  signal  failure.  For  what  is  his  obiection 
to  Edwards,  in  the  passages  to  which  we  refer  ?  Why,  that  he  has 
not  entered  sufficiently  into  the  physiological  conditions  of  volitions 
in  different  classes  of  voluntary  agents,  from  the  lowest  animals, 
to  the  highest  orders  of  created  intelligence  ;  or  in  the  same  vol- 
untary agents,  at  different  periods  of  their  existence  and  possessed 
of  varying  measures  of  knowledge  and  experience.  With  all  this, 
the  question  of  the  moral  necessity  of  M  volitions  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Edwards's  object  was  to  consider  volitions  in  that 
point  in  which  they  aU  resembled  one  another, — ^namely,  as  ori- 
ginating in  motives  of  some  kind  or  other ;  no  matter  how  those 
motives  may  vary  in  number  or  complexity,  in  different  orders  of 
voluntary  agents,  or  in  the  same  agents  at  different  periods.  His 
design  did  not  require  that  he  should  consider  the  mmber  of  causes, 
which  in  particular  cases  control  volition,  but  whether  volition  is 
not  always  caused** 

The  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science  has  held 
four  meetings.  The  number  of  members  at  its  first  meeting  in 
York  m  1831,  was  350 ;  at  Oxford  in  1832,  700 ;  at  Cambridge  in 
1833,  1,400 ;  at  Edinburgh  m  1834,  2,200.  At  the  last  meet- 
ing, philosophers  of  high  rank  were  present  from  Paris,  Baden, 
Berlin,  Weimar,  Geneva,  Rome,Uhe  United  States,  etc.  Professor 
Forbes,  in  his  programme,  said,  that  the  association  was  not  to  be 
confounded  with  those  numerous  institutions  which  exist  simply  for 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge  ;  extension  or  accumulation  is  its  object ; 
it  is  laboring  to  give  an  impulse  to  every  part  of  the  scientific  system, 
maturing  scientific  enterprise,  and  directing  the  labors  requisite  for 
discovery. — Hourly  observations  of  the  thermometer,  in  the  south  of 
England,  have  been  commenced.  A  series  of  the  best  observations, 
conducted  for  ascertaining  the  law,  wliich  regulates  the  fall  of  rain,  at 
different  heights,  has  been  undertaken. — A  regular  system  of  auroral 
observation,  extending  from  the  Shetland  Isle&  to  the  Land's-end, 
has  been  established  under  the  superintendence  of  a  special  com- 
mittee, and  specimens  of  the  result  have  been  published. — Observa- 
tions on  the  supposed  influence  of  the  aurora  on  the  magnetic 
needle,  have  likewise  been  pursued  in  consequence  of  this  proceed- 
ing. At  the  request  of  the  association,  ^500  have  been  advanced, 
by  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  towards  the  Greenwich  observations. — 
Observations  on  the  tides  have  been  undertaken  by  order  of  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty,  at  above  500  stati<ms  on  the  coast  of  Britain.  "  The 
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published  proceedings  of  the  associatioii  have  found  their  waj  inio 
every  quarter,  and  are  tending  to  produce  corresponding  efforts  in 
distant  lands. — Our  repc^rts  on  science  have  produced  some  very 
interesting  counterparts  m  the  literary  town  of  Geneva.  America 
has  taken  the  lead  in  several  departments  of  experiment  recom- 
mended by  the  association ;  and  the  instructions  for  conducting 
uniform  systems  of  observation  have  been  reprinted  and  circulated 
in  the  new  world.  We  must  likewise  consider  it  as  an  especial 
proof  of  the  influence  and  impedance  of  the  association,  that  a 
report  on  the  progress  of  American  geology  has  been  undertaken 
and  executed  by  professor  Rogers  of  Fbiladelphia." 

Some  of  the  recent  works  announced  in  England  are :  Spiritual 
Despotism,  by  the  author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm  ;  Sacred 
History  of  the  World,  philosophically  considered,  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  son.  Vol.  11.  by  Sharon  Turner ;  Horae  Hebraicae,  an  attempt  to 
discover  how  the  argument  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  must  have 
been  understood  by  those  therein  addressed,  with  an  appendix  on 
Messiah's  kingdom,  bj  George  Viscount  Mandeville ;  Causes  of 
the  Corruptions  of  Christianity,  b^  the  Rev.  R.  Yaughan,  professor 
of  history  in  the  London  University ;  a  Sermon  on  the  tempeir  to 
be  cultivated  among  different  denominations  of  Christians,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith ;  also,  by  the  same  author,  a  letter  to  Prof.  Sam- 
uel Lee  of  X!!!ambridge,  in  reply  to  that  gentleman's  letter  to  the  au- 
thor, entitled  **  Di^nt  unscriptural  and  unjust ;"  Table  Talk,  of 
B.  T.  Coleridge,  in  two  volumes  octavo ;  some  account  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  the  bishop  of  Lincoln ;  Life  of 
bishop  Jewel,  bv  Prof  Le  Bas ;  the  Book  of  Revelation,  with  notes, 
by  Rev.  Isaac  Ashe ;  Oriental  lUustrations  of  the  Scriptures,  from 
the  manners,  customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Hindoos,  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Roberts,  a  missionary  to  Ceylon ;  and  a  Life  of  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  by  J.  B.  WiUiams,  LL.D. 

DENMARK. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Copenhagen, 
held  their  anniversary  on  the  30th  of  June,  1834.  Schlegel,  the 
chairman,  read  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association, 
since  June  1831.  They  have  published  10  new  volumes  of  Ice- 
landic or  Northern  MSS.,  bemg  33  volumes  in  all.  They  have 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  historical  monuments  of  Green- 
land, with  all  the  ancient  writings  on  physical  geography,  entire 
sagas,  annals,  etc.  They  are  a£>ut  to  publish  a  complete  edition 
of  all  the  extant  accounts  concerning  the  discovery  of  America  by 
the  ancient  Scandinavians,  with  the  original  Icelandic  text,  and  a 
Latin  translatk>n.  The  printing  of  the  work  has  already  commen- 
ced.   A  voyage  of  discovery  to  tlye  east  coast  of  Greenland  has 
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lately  been  made  fa^  captain  Graah,  to  detennine  the  site  of  the 
ancient  colony  of  East  Bygd.  Some  Esquimaux  antiquities  have 
been  communicated  to  the  association.  By  a  recent  census,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  population  of  Denmark  amounts  to  2,000,000.  There 
are  two  uniTersities,  Copenhagen,  with  800  students,  and  Kiel  with 
900 ;  27  fframmar  schools  with  1,400  pupils ;  4,600  elementary 
schools,  (3,000  on  the  principle  of  mutual  mstruction),  with  2T8,000 
pupils ;  and  two  asylums  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

GEBMANY. 

C  O.  MQller  has  lately  published  an  edition  of  the  Enmenidesof 
Aeschylus,  which  has  proved  the  occasion  of  a  warm  controversy 
between  the  editor  and  the  celebrated  Hermann  of  Leipsic,  and 
Fritsche  a  former  pupil  of  Hermann.  The  doctrines  of  uie  Leip* 
sic  scholar  are,  1st.  that  verbal  criticism  is  determinable  by,  and 
dependent  on  the  mind  of  the  individual  critic,  and  consequently, 
cannot  be  an  art ;  2nd,  that  grammatical  considerations  alone  are 
to  determine  the  necessity  for  an  emendation  and  the  eligibility  of 
an  emendation  proposed,  and,  therefore,  that  a  comprehension  of 
the  connection  of  thought  m  a  whole  work,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  treated  of  in  the  work,  which  may  be  derived  from  other 
woncs,  are  not  necessary  for  that  purpose.  On  the  contrary, 
Schleiermacher  in  his  edition  of  Plato,  Bockh  in  Pindar,  Welcker, 
Ahrens,  and  Muller  in  Aristophanes  and  Aeschylus,  have  maintain<» 
ed  that  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  a  work  as  a  whole,  with 
its  spirit,  and  with  the  logical  connection  of  its  parts  is  an  essential 
qualification  in  him,  who  would  successlFully  edit  the  classic  authors; 
— ^The  king  of  Prussia  has  appropriated  $20,000  a  year  for  six 
years,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  interior  arrangement  of  the 
university  building  at  Berlin. — The  Canstein  press  at  Halle,  has 
10  conunon  presses,  2  steam-presses,  30  or  40  workmen,  and  34 
bookbinders.  There  have  been  issued  fix)m  this  press  120,714  cop- 
ies of  the  New  Testament,  and  2,754,350  of  the  Bible.— Silesia, 
with,  a  population  of  2,459,789,  has  one  university  at  Breslau,  2i 
gymnasia,  5  schools  for  teachers,  and  5,400  minor  schools. — The 
journal  of  the  first  Prussian  voyage  round  the  world  by  Capt.  Wendt 
of  the  Louise,  has  been  announced  in  Berlin,  in  two  volumes,  quar- 
to.— Dr.  Jungmann  has  publbhed  his  Bohemian  dictionary,  upon 
which  he  has  been  employed  thirty  years. — ^Professorships  of  the 
English  language  are  established  at  many  of  the  literary  institutions 
of  Germany.  Mr.  Carlisle,  secretary  of  the  Ehglish  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, is  endeavoring  to  obtain  sufficient  patronage,  to  establish 
an  English  professorship  at  Upsula  in  Sweden,  and  another  at  Yien^ 
na.  The  languages  spoken  by  the  Swedes,  Norwegians,  and  Finsi 
are  strikingly  amuagous  to  the  English. 

Vol.  V.  No.  18.  62 
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l^USSIA. 


A  Russian  Converzations  lexicon  is  preparing  on  a  very  exten- 
sive plan.  It  is  in  part  a  translation  from  llie  German,  combining 
in  addition  full  accounts  respecting  Russia.  Sixty  persons  are  en^ 
ployed  in  editing  and  preparing  the  work.  They  have  divided 
themselves  into  twenty  sections. 


ASIA     MINOR. 

The  Rev.  F.  V.  J.  Anmdell,  British  chaplain  at  Smyrna,  with 
Mr.  Bethier,  agent  of  the  Belgian  government,  visited  in  1833,  some 
of  the  districts  of  Asia  Minor.  The  principal  discovery  of  the 
travellers  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Antioch  m  Pisidia.  On  their 
arrival  at  Yalabatz,  the  inunense  quantity  of  squared  blocks  of 
stone  and  sculptured  fragments,  which  they  saw,  would  of  thenn 
selves  have  convinced  the  travellers,  that  they  were  on  the  site  of 
some  renowned  city,  independently  of  the  aqueduct  which  they  di^ 
covered.  On  the  north  of  Yalabatz,  they  gained  an  elevated  pla- 
teau accurately  described  by  Strabo,  under  the  name  of  X6q,og, 
They  found  the  superb  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  Passing  on, 
they  discovered  a  long  and  immense  building,  constructed  with  pn>> 
digious  stones,  and  standing  east  and  west,  which  they  concluded 
to  have  been  a  church.  Nothing  remained  but  the  ground-plan, 
and  the  circular  end  for  the  bma.  It  was  160  feet  long  and  60 
wide.  The  remains  of  an  aaueduct  were  of  the  most  splendid  de- 
scription, twenty-one  arches  being  in  a  state  of  entire  preservation. 
In  me  valley  on  the  lefl  are  groves  of  poplars  and  weeping-willows. 
No  Christian  resides  in  Antioch  except  a  single  Greek  in  the  khan. 
Where  the  synagogue  once  stood,  all  is  now  obliterated.  The  re* 
mains  of  a  theatre  lie  on  the  east  of  the  church  in  a  little  ascent 
Various  other  splendid  ruins  met  the  eyes  of  the  traveUers.  It  was 
their  intention  to  have  searched  for  Lystra  and  Derbe,  but  the  ad- 
vanced season  of  the  year,  and  the  proximity  of  the  army  of  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  induced  them  to  return  to  Smyrna. 

An  enterprising  Frenchman,  by  the  name  of  Charles  Texier,  has 
latelv  returned  from  a  very  successful  tour  in  Asia  Mmor.  He  was 
employed  by  the  minister  of  the  interior  and  of  public  instruction, 
at  the  request  of  the  academy  of  inscriptions  and  of  fine  arts.  He 
left  Constantinople  in  May,  1834,  and  passed  through  Nicea,  Ni- 
comedia,  and  Broosa,  drawing  geological  and  other  maps  of  the 
country.  He  found  at  Axani,  a  large  Grecian  temple,  with  win^ 
of  white  marble,  and  a  marble  theatre  of  the  Doric  order.  He  dis- 
covered in  Galatia,  the  site  of  Pessinus,  famed  for  the  worship  of 
Cybele ;  also  Galagtik,  a  Gallo4rreek  town,  full  of  curious  inscrip- 
tioDs.    He  went  thence  to  Amasia,  (Amisus)  where  Strabo  was 
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hom,  and  to  Neo-Caesarea,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia.  On  the 
irontien  of  Galatia,  he  diacorered  a  town  of  great  unportance,  3^000 
foodf  of  ground  beinff  corered  with  Cyclopean  remains  in  a  state  of 
fine  preservation.  His  journal,  which  is  soon  to  be  published,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest  During  the  year  lo34,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Burgess,  an  Englishman,  also  visited  the  same  regions. 

ARABIA. 

In  May,  1834,  Mr.  Isenberg  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
made  an  excursion  to  Mt  SinaL  From  a  careful  examination  of 
the  ground,  he  thinks  that  the  Israelites  must  have  passed  the  Red 
Sea  near  the  town  of  Suez,  where  the  sea  is  about  half  an  English 
mile  wide.  Nothing  of  particular  interest  occured  during  the  jour* 
ney,  or  at  the  convent  on  the  mountain.  About  the  same  time, 
two  En|[li8h  gentlemen,  major  Felix  and  lord  Prudhoe,  visited  the 
mountain.  The  chief  facts  which  they  mention  are  the  rapid  growth 
of  coral  in  the  Red  Sea,  the  height  at  which  marine  shells  are 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Arabian  gulf,  the  close  resemblance 
of  many  or  the  customs  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Bedouins  to  the 
narratives  of  the  Old  Testament,  lind  the  increasing  saJfety  of  trav* 
eiling  in  the  peninsula. 

EGYPT. 

Seven  years  ago,  the  pacha  established  a  medical  institution  at 
Abusabel  near  Cairo,  where  young  Arabs  are  instructed  in  medi- 
cine for  the  benefits  of  the  pacha's  army.  There  are  several  Euro- 
pean lecturers  and  professors.  Dr.  Fisher,  an  able  German  physi- 
cian, lectures  on  physiology,  pathology,  anatomy,  etc.  His  pupils, 
100  in  number,  make  g(Md  progress.  A  hospital  connected  with 
the  institution,  has  accommodations  for  3,000  patients. 

CHINA. 

The  Anglo-Chinese  Kalendar,  under  the  charge  of  a  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Aforrison,  has  been  published  for  five  successive  years. 
An  historical  sketch  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Macao, 
and  of  the  dcnnestic  and  foreign  relations  of  Macao,  in  fifty-three 
pages,  was  published  at  Cantcm  last  summer.  John  Francis  Dsr 
vis,  F.  R.  S.,  who  has  taken  the  place  of  the  late  Lord  Napier  as 
superintendent  of  the  British  interest  at  Canton,  has  published  an 
essay  on  the  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  with  translations  and  detached 
pieces.  The  European  printing  presses  in  China  are  the  following : 
the  honorable  Company's  press  at  Macao,  chiefly  employed  with  Mr. 
Medhurst's  dictionary  of  the  Fiihkeen  dialect  The  Albion  press^ 
interdicted  by  the  Portuguese  authority  in  Macao,  has  been  removed 
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to  Canton,  and  ia  «aaployei  on  a  eommercial  guub.  The  oUesi 
preas  in  Canton,  wliich  has  aent  forth  aix  vdinfeea  of  the  Rogialar, 
has  united  itself  with  that  of  the  kte  Cornier.  The  latter  paper 
was  diaoontiMed  in  1833,  asMi  the  Renster,  from  the  beginMng  of 
1834,  has  af^ared  every  week,  instead  of  aemi-moBthlj,  as  iiirmer- 
ly.  Another  press,  connected  with  the  American  mission,  is  em* 
ployed  in  printing  the  Chinese  Repository.  There  are  also  two 
lithographic  presses  at  Canton.  Connected  with  the  coU^  of  St 
Joseph  at  Macao,  there  is  a  Portuguese  press,  which  is  nimished 
with  a  ibnt  of  Chinese  moYeaUe  types. 

Among  the  dialects  of  the  Chinese,  there  is  not  the  same  difow 
^ee  as  there  is  among  the  languages  of  Hindoostan.  In  some  in* 
stances,  they  difler  veiy  much  from  the  common  langnage  of  the 
empire ;  hut  often  the  difference  is  very  alight  In  many  inatanoes, 
the  ohief  peculiarities  of  a  dialect  are  round  to  consist  in  the  pro* 
muioiatien.  In  the  northern  prorinoes,  the  pure  Chinese,  com- 
monly oaUed  the  Mandarin  dialect,  prerails  extensively.  In  di»> 
triets  bordering  on  Tartary,  a  modification  of  the  language  oecn* 
tioned  by  the  domination  of  the  Mantehous  b  apparent.  In  Chj^k* 
ein^  and  Keangnan  the  difference  between  the  pure  Chinese, 
{which  is  thm-e  spoken  by  a  very  considerable  pjut  of  the  people,) 
and  the  local  districts  is  very  striking.  To  an  individual  who  was 
acquainted  with  only  the  standard  language,  the  dialect  of  Fuh- 
keen,  as  it  is  usually  spoken^  would  be  utterly  unintelligible.  In 
the  south-western  provinces  there  is  less  deviation  from  the  pure 
Chinese.  The  dialect,  which  prevails  in  Canton,  bears  connoera- 
i>le  resemblance  to  that  which  prevails  in  the  public  courts.  In 
Cochin  China,  Corea,  Japan,  etc.,  where  the  Chinese  language  b 
used,  the  local  dialects  diier  from  the  standard  even  more  than  in 
Ftihkeen. 

The  Chinese  Repositorj^  says,  "  There  is  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
more  than  one  individual  m  the  United  States,  who  even  pretends 
to  have  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  or 
has  ever  undertaken  the  study  of  it  A  few  Chinese  volumes  may 
have  found  their  way  thither,  and  lexicographers  and  philologists 
hwe  doubtless  obtained  tiie  principal  grammars  and  dictionaries 
mkkix  have  been  put  forth  by  Eurc^ttEi  scholars.*^ 


QCEANIO     REGIONS. 

In  the  last  No.  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  there  is  a  no- 
liiee  of  several  works,  which  have  lately  u>peared  on  the  inhabitants, 
and  langaages  of  Borneo,  Java,  New  Holland,  Sumatra,  etc.  Since 
^he  «fppearance  of  this  article,  the  Rev.  John  Dunmore  I^u^  D- 
P.  a  Scottash  clergyman  of  New  Holland,  now  on  a  visit  to  £ng- 
iaA4»  has  |M)blisbed  a  View  of  the  Origin  and  Migrations  (^  the  Po- 
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lyaesiail  natioii.  Dr.  Lan^a  theory  is,  that  the  Sonlik  Sea  lalaod* 
era  are  of  an  Aeiatio  erigia,  and  that  the  IndcnAjiiericaiia  are  apnng 
fiwB  the  Sovth  Sea  Islanders.  The  pointa  of  analogy  betwem  the 
Uanders  and  the  inhabkanta  of  Aaia  are  the  diatinotion  of  oaste^ 
the  amgnlar  inetka^n  of  taboo,  rite  of  circumciaion,  the  general  9p^ 
pearanoe  end  configuration  of  the  idob,  etc.  In  their  physical  con^ 
formation  and  general  character,  the  natives  of  the  islands  strangjiy 
resemble  the  Malays.  The  identity  of  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  difiSsrent  pwm  of  the  Soath  Sea  Islands  was  observed  by  Capt* 
Cook  and  his  fellow  voyagera ;  and  the  remarkable  resemblance 
between  these  and  those  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  was  alao  noti- 
oed.  There  b  one  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  dibits  of  thought 
among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  which  is  alao  observed  among  the 
Malayan  and  Polynesian  tribes,  but  which,  says  Dr.  Lang,  is  ak^ 
gethar  unknown  among  the  nations,  Asiatic  or  Euiopean--4o  the 
westward  of  the  Ganges.  That  remarkable  peculiarity  conaists  in 
their  havinff  a  language  of  ceremony  or  deference  distinct  ixmi  the 
language  of  common  life.  According  to  the  quarterly  reviewer^ 
the  first  point,  where  we  discover  evidence  of  an  oceanic  language 
•a  among  the  people  of  Champa,  on  the  shores  of  the  China  Sm  and 
of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  The  next  traces  are  found  in  the  island  of 
Formesa,  50  miles  from  the  coast  of  China.  From  the  Philippines, 
in  all  probability,  oceanic  dialects  were  communicated  to  the  P^ 
lew  and  Caroline  Islands.  The  Bugis  of  Celebes,  to  the  present 
day,  hold  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Aru  Islands,  and  the 
Negritos  of  New  Guinea.  Fortune  and  accident  might  conduct 
them  to  the  latitude  of  westerly  winds,  which,  in  due  time,  would 
bring  them  down  upon  New  Zealand,  where  they  (the  Bugis)  would 
first  discover  men  of  the  same  race  with  themselves.  The  praos 
of  New  Zealand  might  be  drifted  down  by  westerly  winds  as  far  as 
Easter  Island,  and  from  Easter  Island,  the  trade-winds  would  drift 
them,  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  upon  the  Marquesas  and  the 
Society  Islands ;  from  whence  afain  a  voyage  seems  practicable, 
even  with  praos  and  with  the  trade  winds,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
The  fpreat  similarity,  which  exists  between  the  numerals  of  all 
these  islands,  makes  this  hypothesis,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer, 
not  improbable.  A  grand  <^jection  af^ainst  referring  the  South 
Sea  Islanders  to  an  Asiatic  origin  is  derived  from  the  supposed  uni- 
form prevalence  of  the  north-east  and  south-east  trade-wmds  within 
the  tropics.  *'  But  the  testimony  of  the  eminent  navigator,  La  Pe- 
rouse,  IS  decisive  as  to  the  invalidity  of  such  an  objection.  Wester- 
ly winds,  says  he,  are  a^  1005^  as  frequent,  as  those  from  the  east- 
ward, in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  in  a  zone  of  seven  or  eight  de> 
grees  north  and  south ;  and  me  winds  in  the  equatorial  regions  are 
so  variable,  that  it  is  very  little  more  difficult  to  make  a  voya^  to 
the  eastward  than  to  the  westward."    Dr.  Lang  quotes  the  testimo- 
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ny  of  other  high  authorities  on  the  sabject  of  the  trade-winds.  A^ 
ter  detailing,  at  considerable  length,  the  generalfffoonds  of  his  hy- 
pothesis, the  author  comes  to  particolar  tests.  The  first  mentioned 
js,  that  the  species  of  ciTilization  which  prevailed  in  Mexico  and 
Pern,  on  the  discorery  of  the  continent  of  America,  was  essentially 
Polynesian  in  its  aspect  The  second  test  is  a  comparison  between 
the  Polynesians  and  the  unciTilized  aborigines  of  America,  in  re> 
gard  to  their  manners  and  customs.  A  uiird  particular  given  in 
proof  of  the  identity  of  the  Polynesian  and  the  Indo-American  divi- 
eions  of  the  human  family  is  their  language.  The  author  then  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  supposition  that  the  South  Sea  Islanders  were 
derived  fix>m  the  continent  of  America,  which,  he  says,  is  inadmis- 
eible,  for  two  reasons.  1.  It  implies  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
west  coast  of  America  have  been  a  maritime  people ;  which,  it  is 
well  known,  they  have  never  been,  and  which  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  they  inhabit  precludes  them  from  being.  2.  It  implies 
that  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  of  America  must  not  only  have 
been  a  maritime  people,  but  must  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making 
Toya^fes  of  discovery  and  adventure  into  the  Pacific  ocean  ;  a  sup- 
position utterly  preposterous,  for  though  a  canoe  belongin^f  to  Eas- 
ter Island,  might  in  a  western  gale,  be  driven  to  the  American  con* 
tinent,  yet  a  thousand  canoes,  ita^i  have  sailed  fincHn  any  point  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  without  ever 
reaching  Easter  Island. 


NoTK. — ^Our  next  No.  will  contaiD  the  conclasion  of  the  translation 
of  Tholudc's  commentary  on  the  Lord's  Prayer.  A  few  errors  in  the 
printing  of  the  first  part  escaped  our  notice,  owing  in  part  to  the  im- 
practicability of  sending  the  proofs  to  the  trandator,  and  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  manuscript,  owing  to  an  inadvertence,  did  not  reach 
us  till  a  very  late  day.     The  most  material  errors  are  the  following : 

Page  218,  middle,  the  sentence  beginning  '^That  which  the  prophets* 
ends  with  ''the  kingdom  of  ChrisL^ 
"     222,  for  APTONEMOTSIAN,  read  APTONEniOTSIAN, 
**    225,  for  Baltb,  Stalburg,  read  Baltfa.  Stalburg. 
**    229,  line  7th  from  top,  for  /^t/vA^vyra,  read  ji^ft/ai^icyoyta. 
"    229,  line  8th  from  bottom,  for  07]*^  read  nnl; . 
"    237, 4th  line  from  bottom,  for'Dnl;  read  fitrl^. 
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Ahorigitua  of  the  CanadaSf  032—^0. 
of  the  Indians,  462— improvements, 
463 — conversion  of  some  of  the 
tribes,  464. 

Antiquarian  Society  at  Copenhagen, 
488. 

Jhabiay  491. 

^toealypsef  see  Propkeeiea. 

Amuman  hingdomf  in  Cilicia,  Vah- 
ram's  Chronicle  of,  250~scarcely 
mentioned  by  Gibbon,  25. — Arme- 
nian literature,  251. 

Jirekipelago  Indian,  263, 499. 

ArundeU'$  Asia  Minor,  490. 

Atia  Minor,  discoveries  in,  490. 

Austria,  universities  and  schools  in, 
257. 

B. 

Banaroft*0  History  of  V.  Stat««,.474. 

Barnes  on  the  Oos^ls,  473, 

Beke's  Origines  JBibUeae,  advances 
yerj  singular  notions  in  respect  to 
biblical  geography,  452— cause  of 
his  wild  theories,  453— reviewed  in 
the  London  Quarterly,  454— abhor- 
rence of  the  neologista,  455. 

Berbers  qfJ^ubia,  259. 
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Brat^ord's  Massachusetts,  474. 

Britisk  Association  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  487. 

BriHsk  West  Indies,  164,264, 483. 

Bu^*s  Commentary,  238. 


Calvin's  Commentaries,  252. 

China,  publications,  dialects,  etc.49t. 

Christianity,  on  the  adaptation  of  to 
the  moral  nature  of  man,  403 — sug- 
gestions of  Erskine  on  the  subject, 
404— ootisisteney  of  the  gospel  with 
itMlf»  406— agraemeot  of  its  minor 


precepts  with  its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, 406— pursues  Uie  medium 
between  licentiousness  and  auster- 
ity, 407 — it  encourages  the  natural 
anections,  and  affords  consolation 
when  those  affections  are  sunder 
ed,  409 — it  furnishes  the  affections 
with  a  permanent  object,  411 — em- 
bodies an  abstract  standard  of  ex- 
cellence in  actual  life,  412 — the 
gospel  quickens  the  conscience, 
and  at  the  same  time  relieves  its 
apprehensions,  413— it  satisfies  our 
natural  sense  of  justice  in  respect 
to  the  disorders  of  the  natural 
world,  415 ;  while  it  presents  the 
highest  objects  of  hope,  it  produces 
humility,  417 — it  produces  active 
benevolence  while  it  represses  self- 
gratulation,  418— and  it  is  adapted 
to  our  moral  nature  because  it 
makes  its  chief  appeals  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  love,  419. 

Claudius,  works  of,  465. 

Coleridge  H.  A*,  on  study  of  Classic 
Poets,  244. 

Coleridge  S.  T.,  Literary  biography, 
247— Trometheus  of  Aeschylus, 
470. 

Colleges  and  Literary  Institutions  in 
United  StaUs,  481. 

Contributions,  charitable  in  U.  States 
in  1834, 462. 

Copyright  Case,  472. 

Cousin's  Psychology,  245. 


Denmark,  255, 488. 
Designations  of  tim%  in  the  prophe- 
cies, 33. 

£. 
Edinburgh  Cabinet  Library,  485. 
EdwardTs  Works,  Rogers'  edition,  486 
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of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  190 
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Expontory  rrMcAin^,  384— definition 
J84 — prevnience  in  the  priinitive 
charch,  385— importance  of,  386— 
facilitiee  fnr,  387 — stiooM  aim  at 
direct  moral  eti'ect,  388— ahould  be 
regulated  by  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  868 — free  from  pedant- 
ry, 388— give  results  without  the 
process,  389— conducted  on  sound 
principie8,389 — difference  between 
inspiration  and  revelation,  390 — a 
perfect  reuelation  is  perfect  truth 
clearly  communicated,  391— com- 
mon-sense to  be  consulted  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Bible,  392— 
nature  of  the  subject  determines 
when  language  is  figurative  and 
when  literal,  394— peculiarities  of 
the  Bible,  397— relative  perfection, 
397— prophecy,  396— typical  repre- 
sentations, 400. 


FrancB,  853. 


G. 


Geolofty,  amnection  bettoeen  and  Jfat- 
ural  Religion^  113 — geology  long 
been  regarded  as  favorable  to  athe-  ^ 
ism,  113 — geology  furnishes  direct  j 
evidence  of  creative  power,  115 —  ; 
gives  proof  of  a  superintending  ■ 
providence,  and  of  special  divine  ! 
interference,  120 — numerous  illus-  ' 
trations  of  divine  benevolence,  122  ; 
— Boil,  122 — dialocation  of  rocks, ' 
122— valleys,  123 — metallic  ores, 
124 — salt,  srypaum,  etc.  125 — vol- 
nsnoes,  126— nntnrefi  of  animals 
adapted  to  the  globe,  128 — geology 
enlarges  our  conceptions  of  tne  ^ 
plans  of  the  Deity,  129^the  two  ! 
great  principles  in  nature  are  gra- 
vitation and  the  chemical  power, ; 
133 — relations  of  geology  with  as- 
trononty,135 — Connection  between 
geology  and  the  Mosaic  history  of  i 
the  creation,  439 — Revelation  and  ; 
geotngy  n.ffree  in  teaching  us  that  I 
the  mnterini  universe  had  a  begin-  ! 
ning,  443 — as  to  the  nature  of  the 
agents  employed,  444— our  conti- 1 
nents  have  been  submerged.  447 —  j 
work  of  creation  progreRsive,  after  \ 
first  formation,  447— Man  created  , 
last,  448 — comparatively  recent  pe- 1 
riod  since  man  was  created,  449-^  '• 


general    deluge,   450— manner  in 

which  the  earth  wili  be  destroyed, 

451. 
Germany,  255, 489. 
German,  study  of  in  England,  484. 
Great  Britain,  literary  intelligence 

from,  ^2,  484. 
Greece  Ancient^  slavery  in,  138. 
Greek  Particles,  84. 

H. 
Herder  on  spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry, 

249. 
Hindoos,  origin  of,- 261. 
Holland,  intelligence  from,  254. 

I. 

iNui,  use  of  in  JV.  Test.  84— Notice 
ofTittmann,84— of  DevariuB,  Hoo- 
geveen,  etc.  85— importance  of 
right  views  of  aw,  86— used  both 
in  the  sense  of  m  order  that,  tind  to 
point  out  the  endof  object, ^Q-di  CI?'^ 
afiinity  between  the  particles,  92 — 
two-fold  office  of  the  causal  con- 
junctions, 94 — good  classical  wri- 
ters use  fva  in  an  eebatie  sense,  95 
— later  Greek  writers  use  it  in  the 
same  sense,  100 — general  result  of 
the  discussion,  103— signification 
of  cfA  in  N.  Test,  is  of  wide  extent, 
105— iva  put  after  verbs  of  asking, 
etc.,  108— mn  used  in  a  chronic 
sense,  111. 

Indians  West  of  the  Mississippi,  i2l^ 
policy  of  if.  States  government, 
422— treaties  with  the  Indians,  423 
— appointment  of  commissioners, 
425— nature  of  the  Indian  country, 
426— number  of  the  Indians,  427— 
plan  of  the  government,  429~ex- 
elusion  of  ardent  spirits.  430 — se- 
lection of  agents,  432— U.  States 
courts,  433— exclusion  of  white 
traders, 434— hostile  Indians,  435— 
conversion  and  civilization  of  the 
tribes,  435— late  intelligence,  483. 

Italy,  seminaries  of  learning  in,  256. 


Law,  tohat  form  is  best  suited  to  the 
nature  of  man,  1 — principle  of  as- 
sociation, 1 — law  includes  consti- 
tution and  administration,  S— law 
takes  cognizance  of  the  inward 
man,  4 — material  world  has  a  spi- 
ritual use,  6— obedience  and  humil- 
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itj,  7— equality  in  France,  9 — wise 
subjection  to  aothority,  10 — influ- 
ence of  eetabliahed  orders,  14 — tbo- 
rouffh  equality,  17 — law  must  be 
bodied  forth  in  ministers,  19~ef- 
feet  of  equality  on  the  religious  af- 
fections, 24— men  less  social  than 
formerly  ,35 — schemes  of  education 
afTected,  26 — religion  does  not  put 
men  on  a  footing  of  equality,  28— 
spirit  of  the  age,  30. 

Literary  Societies  in  U.  States,  481. 

Lord*a  Prayer,  exposition  of  by  Tho- 
luck,  190— works  relating  to  the 
prayer,  191 — time,  place,  and  ob- 
ject of  the  prayer,  193— sources  of 
the  prayer,  200— Jewish  prayers, 
201— contents  and  arrangement  of 
the  pr^er,  204 — Dr.  Weber^s  pro- 
gram, 206 — the  address,  208— use 
of  iJ/MtiK,  210 — meaning  of  woftd, 
213— kingdom  of  God,  216— mean- 
ing of  *  thy  will  be  done,'  218— 
meaning  of  arutvQiOQ,  221 — inter- 
pretation ofbreadj  230. 

M. 
Mae  CuUoch's  Statistics,  4S4. 
Jiassachusetts,' nVigiouB  freedom  in, 

353. 
Medea  of  Seneca^  244. 

N. 
Mieene  Cree</,  Schleiermacheron,465. 
JVai^ta,  languages  of,  259. 


Oceanic    Regions,   493 — inhabitants, 
language,  probable  origin,  etc.  493. 


Periodical  Literature  in  the  United 
States,  476. 

Preaching,  Expository,  384. 

Prometheus  of  Aeschylus,  470. 

Prophecies,  designations  of  time  in, 
noiD  to  be  interpreted  f  33 — common 
notions  on  the  subject,  33 — pro- 
phecies originally  intelligible,  39 
— no  necessary  obscurity  in  the 
apocalypse,  41 — the  term  days 
used  literally  ,41 — meaning  of  time, 
tiroes,  and  half  a  time,  42 — 1290 
days,  44 — literal  interpretation  of 
time  in  Daniel, 48 — Roman  empire 
not  intended  by  the  fourth  beast, 
51 — weeks  means  years,  53— mean- 


ing of  Ezekiel  4:  4,6,54— time  not 
generally  revealed  in  a  speciBc 
manner,  60— usus  loquendi  of  the 
apocalypse,  62 — meaning  of  iv  rc(- 
%ei,  64— meaning  of  10  days,  66 — 
five  nionths,  6&— 42  months,  71— 
evTj  thing  digested  by  sevens  in 
the  apocalypse,  73— similar  exam- 
ples in  oth^r  parts  of  Scripture,  75 
— a  long  indefinite  period  designa- 
ted by  1000  years,  81. 

R. 

Religious  Freedom  in  Massachusetts, 
353— views  of  connection  of  church 
and  state  in  England,  354 — condi- 
tion of  the  question  in  England  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Vll  and 
VIII, 3fe— Edward  VI,  and  Mary, 
356— Elizabeth,  357 — puriUnisra, 
359— pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  362— 
first  church  at  Plymouth,  364— 
laws  of  Plymouth,  365— proceed- 
ings at  Salem,  366— settlement  of 
Boston,  367— first  charter  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, 369— petition  of  Robert 
Child  and  others,  370 — Cambridge 
platform,  371 — meeting  of  synod, 
372— orders  of  Charles  II,  Edward 
Randolph,  374— complaints  of  E- 

Siscopalians,  376— constitution  of 
lassachusetts,    377 — amendment, 
379— law  of  1834, 379— judicial  pro- 
ceedings, 380. 
Russia,  490. 

S. 

SabelUanism,  465. 

Schlegel  A,  W,  von,  on  the  Hindoos, 
261. 

Schleiermacher,  on  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  SabeUian  and  Athanasian 
mode  of  representing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  265— character  of 
Schleiermacher,  265 — his  printed 
works,  266— his  system  of  christian 
faith,  267— a  TriniUrian,  268— 
translation  from  his  Glaubenslehre, 
270— remarks  of  the  translator, 
276 — Nicene  creed,  277 — views  of 
the  Fathers,  296— inconsistency  of 
the  Athanasian  and  Nicene  creeds, 
301 — positions  of  Arius,  311 — tri- 
theism,  313 — comparison  of  the 
Sabellian  and  Athanasian  views, 
319— opinions  of  Artemon,  322— 
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Theodotus,  334~cr6ed  of  Praiaas, 
339.  ' 

SehwartZf  life,  noticed,  d4d. 

Sinai  Mt.  visits  to,  491. 

Slavery  in  Ancient  Greeee,  133— alla- 
•ions  in  Homer,  139— «Iavery  in 
Argos,  Thessaly,  141— in  Aegina, 
Corinth  and  SparU,  142— in  A- 
thens,  144— number  of  slaves  in 
Athens,  146— modes  of  making 
men  slaves,  147— legal  enactments, 
148— punish  men  ts,150— slaves  em- 
ployed in  mines,  153— treatment 
of  slaves  at  Athens,  155— opinions 
of  Aristotle,  156— of  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  159— slavery  at  Delos,  161— 
letters  of  Paul,  162. 

SUverif  in  Wtst  Indies,  164— see  West 
Indies. 

Smith  ^  DtoigkCs  Tour  in  Armenia, 
253. 

Stuart's  JVew  Test.  Grammar,  245. 

Stuarfs  Hebrew  Grammar,  478. 

Sweden,  intelligence  from,  254. 

T. 
Texier  Charles,  Asia  Minor,  490. 
Tholuck,  on  Lord's  prayer,  384. 
Tittmann,  on  'iya,  84. 

United  States, }iienry  intelligence  in, 
473— colleges  in,  481— literary  stf*. 
cieties,  480.  ^ 


V. 
Venezuela,  religious  liberty  in,  264. 
W. 

IVardUtto's  Ethics^  noticed,  468. 

Washington  papers,  242. 

West  Indies,  British,  164— relations 
between  and  United  States,  164— 
discovery,  165— treatment  of  the 
Indians,  167— account  of  Guiana, 
168— Jamaica,  169— Trinidad  and 
Tobago,  171— Grenada  and  St. 
Vincents,  172— Barbadoes  and  St. 
Lucia,173 — Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Antigua,  etc.  174— Bahamas  and 
Bermudas,  175— Honduras,  176— 
introduction  of  West  Indian  sla- 
very, 176— actual  condition  of  the 
slaves,  178— waste  of  life,  179— 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  181— 
melioration  of  slavery,  182— aboli- 
tion, 183— compensation,  185— 
grounds  of  hope  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  measure,  187 — statis- 
tics of  British  West  Indies,  264— 
condition  of  emancipated   slaves, 

Z, 

Zealand  J^ew,  language  of,  263. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

On  tbe  discrepancy  between  the  Sabellian  and  Atha- 
N  AS  IAN  Method  of  representing  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Trinitt. 

By  Dr.  Frederick  Sebleiermaeher,  lateprofewKir  In  the  UDtvertity  of  Berlin.  Translated 
with  Notei  and  illaitrationa  by  M.  Stuart,  Prof,  of  Sacred  Lit.  Tbeol.  Sem.  Aodover. 

^  4.   Creed  of  foetus. 

[The  circumstances  of  Noetus'  history  are  very  imperfectly 
known.     For  what  little  knowledge  we  have,  we  are  indebted 

Erincipally  to  tbe  work  of  Hippolytus,  contra  Haeresim  Noeti, 
[.  p.  5,  seq.  Epiphanius  has  repeated  the  principal  things 
there  said  concerning  Noetus,  in  his  Haeres.  LVIL,  and  Ana- 
cephaL  %  XI.  Tom.  IT.  p.  145.  Philastrius  repeats  the  com- 
mon report,  in  Haeres.  LIU.  Augustine,  Haer.  XXXVI.  Tom* 
VIIL  p.  9,  merely  translates  the  Anacephalaiosis  of  Epiphanius. 
Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  117.  3,  also  gives  the  usual  report, 
but  adds  a  few  unimportant  circumstances. 

We  have  then  in  fact,  as  it  would  seem,  but  one  source  of 
Noetus'  history ;  and  this  is  that  of  his  professed  antagonist, 
Hippolytus. 

According  to  the  usual  report,  Noetus  belonged  to  Smyrna ; 
whether  as  a  native  or  merely  as  a  resident,  is  not  certain. 
Epiphanius  only  says,  that  he  was  of  Ephesus,  ti^q  *Eq)iaov  no^ 
Xiwg  vnaQxoiv,  p.  479 ;  which  seems  to  be  a  lapse  of  memory 
here,  for  in  his  Anacephalaiosis  he  follows  the  usual  report. 

Nothing  that  is  said  by  the  ancient  writers,  determines  wheth- 
er Noetus  held  an  office  in  the  church  or  not.    The  report  is. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  1 
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that  after  he  had  begun  to  broach  bis  opinions  against  the  no- 
tion of  separate  hypostases  in  the  divine  Beings  he  was  called 
to  an  account  bj  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Smyrna^  before 
whom  he  denied  the  truth  of  the  information  that  had  been  given 
them  against  him.  Upon  the  renewal,  however,  of  his  eSoxXs 
to  propagate  his  peculiar  opinions,  he  and  those  who  adhered 
to  him  were  excommunicated  from  the  church.  Soon  after  this 
event  took  place  he  died.  The  time  in  which  Noetus  lived  and 
acted  at  Ephesus  is  variously  given  by  chronologers,  viz.,  from 
A.  D.  220  to  A.  D.  245.  It  is  not  certain  that  he  was  a  wri- 
ter.    No  treatise  of  his  is  definitely  mentioned. 

As  to  his  creed,  it  neither  appears  that  he  called  in  question 
the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  any  of  the  sacred  books,  nor 
that  he  entertained  peculiar  notions  on  any  pomt  of  doctrine 
save  that  of  personality  in  the  Godhead.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
following  pages  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  and  discussion  of 
his  views,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enlarge  on  this  point. 

The  modem  sources  worthy  of  particular  consultation,  are 
Walch,  II.  1  seq.  Martini  Geschich.  des  Logos,  pp.  142  seq. 
Lardner,  Cred.  of  Gosp.  Hist.  Part  II.  Beausobre  Hist,  du 
Manich.  I.  p.  534.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  etc.  IV.  p.  238. 
Worm,  Hist.  Sabell.  II.  p.  5. 

As  to  HippoLTTus,  the  opponent  of  Noetus,  there  seems  to 
have  been  as  little  known  with  certainty  about  him  as  concern- 
ing his  antagonist,  among  the  ancient  writers.  Jerome  (de  il- 
lustr.  Viris)  speaks  of  Hippolytus  as  bishop  of  some  place  un- 
known to  him  (cap.  LXI).  Later  writers  say,  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Portus  Romanus  in  Italy.  So  Leontius  Byzant.,  Jo- 
han.  Zonaras ;  dnd  this  is  found  in  the  Greek  Chronicon  of  Eu- 
sebius  (p.  84),  although  the  authority  of  the  reading  must  be 
doubtful,  after  what  Jerome  says  is  well  weighed.  Nicephorus 
merely  says,  that  he  was  o  'PiufAaTog  avj^ypatpevg.  Several  mo- 
dern writers  simply  assert  the  fact,  that  he  belonged  to  Portus 
Romanus,  e.  g.  Miraeus  and  others ;  while  they  are  divided 
among  themselves  whether  this  was  Portus  Romanus  in  Italy 
or  in  Arabia.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  speak  of  him  as  the  wri- 
ter of  numerous  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  of  many 
other  books ;  in  particular,  one  against  Marcion,  and  another 
against  all  heresies.  That  he  lived  iri  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperor  Alexander,  ( regn.  A.  D.  222 — ^235)  appears  from  the 
fact,  that  in  a  work  ot  his  on  the  Paschal  canons  of  computing 
time,  he  brings  his  computation  down  to  the  first  year  of  this 
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emperor's  reiga.  Of  course  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  Ori- 
gen.       ' 

Neither  Eusebius  nor  Jerome  tells  us,  that  the  Hippolytus  in 
question  wrote  agamst  Noetus ;  but  they  speak,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  book  which  he  wrote  against  Marcion,  and  another 
against  aU  heresies.  But  Photius  (Cod.  121)  tells  us  that  the 
last  book  of  his  work  against  all  heresies,  was  in  opposition  to 
Noetus.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  very  voluminous  writer,  and 
that  he  had  a  particular  zeal  against  those  who  were  regarded  as 
heretics,  united  with  the  fact  that  he  was  a  cotemporary  of  No- 
etus, renders  it  quite  probable  that  he  wrote  the  book  against  the 
latter,  which  now  bears  his  name.  But  the  evidence,  on  the 
whole,  is  rather  of  a  conjectured  nature ;  and  we  must  regard  it 
as  a  somewhat  doubtful  question,  who  is  the  author  of  the  work 
against  Noetus  which  is  ascribed  to  Hippolytus.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  work  is  an  ancient  one  ;  and  so  far  as 
our  present  object  is  concerned,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  con- 
sequence, whether  it  belongs  to  the  bishop  Hippolytus,  or  to 
some  other  person. 

The  work  itself  is  run  in  almost  the  same  mold  as  that  of 
TertuUian  against  Praxeas.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  Ter- 
tuUian's  work  was  before  the  author.  ^  In  one  respect  only,' 
savs  Miinscher, '  does  he  distmguish  himself  from  TertuUian. 
The  latter  asserts  the  specific  generation  of  the  Son,  and  says 
that  it  took  place  when  God  said :  <*  Let  there  be  light."  Hip- 
polytus abstains  from  presenting  any  definite  views  in  relation 
to  this  particular  subject ;  and  shews  himself  in  this  respect  to 
be  not  unUke  the  more  cautious  Irenaeus.'  But  Miinscher  is 
certainly  mistaken  here  ;  as  the  following  passage  from  Hippo- 
lytus (cont.  Noet.  §^  10)  will  plainly  shew  :  iytwa  ytoyop,^  op 
Xoyov  hXfov  h  iavrt^  aogatov  te  Svra  t(o  uttiioiiivfa  xoo/ita^  oga- 
tov  noUi'  ngoTiQav  g^mvi^v  q>^iyv6fiivog,  ital  g)d>s  ix^qxutog  yetf- 
vciw,  ngo^mv  t^  xtlati  xvgiov,  tov  lidi^v  vovv  '  ai5ry  ^oVq>  ngo- 
TiQOv  oguxov  vnagxovra,  rep  di  ytvofiivo^  %6o(i(a  aogwcov  optct, 
ogatop  noiei,  ontag  dia  tov  q>avfjvai  Utov  6  %oafiog  ata^tjva^  9v- 
inj&i:  i.e.  "  He  begatthe  Word,  which  Word,  being  in  himself 
and  yet  invi^ble  to  the  created  world,  he  made  visible ;  when  he 
uttered  the  first  sound,  and  produced  light  from  light,  he  sent 
forth  to  the  creation  a  Lord,  even  his  own  Novg ;  him  who  before 
was  visible  only  to  himself,  but  invisible  to  the  created  world,  he 
now  made  visible,  that  by  his  manifestation  the  world  when  be- 
holding him  might  ba  saved."     Here  then  is  TertuUian,  and 
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Justin,  and  Athenagoras,  and  Tatian,  with  their  Xo^ogMntOi* 
tos  and  TiQoqogixogm  full  measure. — ^Tr.] 


A  historical  connection  between  Praxeas  and  Noetus  we  are 
unable  to  establish.  At  most  we  can  only  m^ke  out,  that  both 
were  Asiatics.  Of  Praxeas  TertuUian  says  this  expressly  ;* 
and  in  regard  to  Noetus,  the  historical  accounts  differ  only  con- 
cerning this,  viz.,  whether  he  belonged  to  Smyrna  or  to  Ephe- 
8us.f  According  to  Epiphanibs,  Noetus  was  himself  the  author 
of  a  fearful  and  pestilential  heresy ;  but  Theodoret  considers 
him  only  as  renewing  errors  that  had  before  been  broached  by 
Epigones  and  Cleomenes,  who  are  so  entirely  unknown  to  us, 
that  a  reference  to  them  casts  no  light  on  any  connection  which 
they  may  have  had  with  Praxeas.  We  may  therefore  well 
make  the  supposition,  that  reasons  such  as  operated  on  Praxeas 
elsewhere  produced  the  like  effects  and  brought  others  to  like 
views.  That  there  was  a  general  agreement  of  opinion  between 
Praxeas  and  Noetus,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt. 

That  the  principal  design  of  Noetus,  moreover,  was  to  shun 
every  appearance  of  polytheism  in  the  representation  of  the  di- 
vine nature  in  the  Redeemer,  one  may  see  from  the  very  first 
arguments  which  Hippolytus  and  Epiphanius  cite  from  him. 
The  latter  indeed,  appears  to  have  had  some  different  views 
from  the  former  ;|  although,  as  it  would  seem,  their  narrative 
respecting  Noetus  was  derived  from  one  common  source. 

Noetus,  in  order  to  shew  that  the  Godhead  of  Christ  and  the 
Father  is  the  same,  appealed  to  the  same  texts  that  had  been 
cited  by  Praxeas  for  this  purpose.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  laid 
particular  stress  on  those,  in  which  the  very  same  work  is  at- 
tributed both  to  the  Father  and  to  the  Son.^    I  can  easily  be- 

*  Nam  iste  primus,  ex  Asia,  hoc  genus  perveraitatis  intulit  Romae ; 
cap.  1.  ['  For  he,  coming  from  Asia,  first  introduced  this  kind  of  per- 
versity at  Rome.'] 

f  Notftog  . .  .  ^AvMcyogj  jtig^Etpiirov  nohmg  wtaox^^j  Epipban.  ad* 
vers.  Haeres.  p.  479.  *0  di  N<nrtog,2nvQraXog  fih  ^r  to  yivog  ;  Tbeod. 
HaereL  Fab.  III.  3.  Jd  the  same  manner  also  Hippolytus  speaks. 
[*  Noetus,  an  Asiatic,  being  of  the  city  of  Epbesus. — Noetus  was  of 
Smyrna  in  respect  to  his  descent.'] 

X  Martini  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  see  his  Pragmat.  Gescbicbte 
des  Logos,  p.  142. 

§  Hippolytus  (adv.  Noetum),  and  Epiphanius  after  bira,  both  seem 
to  dispose  of  the  following  matter  without  any  embarrassment,  and 
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lieve,  that  Noetus  introduced  the  Spirit  into  his  formula  respect- 
ing the  Godhead  as  little  as  Praxeas  did.  I  know  indeed  that 
Hippolytus,  and  still  more  Theodoret,  makes  heavy  charges 
against  him ;  'but  much  of  this  is  only  deduction  in  the  spirit  of 
controversy,  and  amounts  to  what  Noetus  himself  never  affirm- 
ed. I  can  easily  believe  that  Noetus  may  have  said,  that  there 
is  no  difference  between  the  invisible  God  and  him  who  made 
his  appearance.*  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  undertakes  to 
shew  a  distinction  in  the  divine  Being,  from  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  difference  between  him  who  dwells  in  light  inacces- 
sible and  him  who  makes  himself  visible  to  men.f  In  like  man- 
ner, and  in  direct  opposition  to  such  views,  Noetus  may  have 
undertaken  to  deny  such  a  discrepancy  between  Father  and 
Son,  on  the  ground  that  God  himself  had  never  in  reality  be- 
come visible,  but  only  his  miraculous  operations  had  been  ex- 
ercised upon  finite  and  created  things.  And  besides  this,  it  is 
very  natural  to  suggest,  that  the  idea  of  theophany  for  the  most 

fart  easily  passes  over,  through  the  kindrenyLone  of  the  bb^n^ 
so  familiar  among  the  Rabbins  as  the  name  of  a  mediate  theo- 
phany], into  that  of  otififiov  or  -cigaq.  Noetus,  moreover,  had 
sufficient  occasion  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  idea  of  distintftion 
between  the  invisible  and  the  visible  Deity,  because  all  the  Old 

mentiou  it  as  though  it  made  nothing  for  the  side  of  Noetus,  viz.,  that 
on  the  one  band  Christ  says,  he  would  again  himadf  build  up  the 
temple  [in  case  the  Jews  should  destroy  it],  and  on  the  other  bis  re- 
surrection from  the  dead  [which  was  the  building  up  of  the  temple 
that  he  meant  to  speak  of],  is  ascribed  to  the  Father.  But  a  more 
accurate  comparison  of  passages,  e.  g.  Origen,  IV.  p.  199.  c.  D,  shews, 
(what  indeed  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  case),  that  Noetus  did 
not  in  fact  pass  by  this  passage  without  notice.  Even  his  opponents 
felt  themselves  obliged  to  concede,  that  the  raising  from  the  dead  is  a 
thing  that  must  be  accomplished  by  peculiar  power,  and  that  such 
power  has  special  claims  to  unity  of  subject  E.  g.  Uippol.  VIII. : 
fUa  dwttfug  tovxov,  xai  oaor  (dv  xcxto  'ti]v  dvvafnv  bIq  iatiS^ioq.  [*  One 
18  the  power  of  this  being ;  and  so  far  as  it  respects  power,  there  is 
one  God.'J 

*  ^A<pavriq  fup  orar  id^iXijj  <pai,v6(Uvov  da  fjvlxa  Sr  ^ovXffiat ;  Theod. 
Haeret  Fab.  111.  3.  ['  Invisible  indeed,  whenever  he  pleases  to  be  ; 
but  visible  also,  whenever  he  chooses  to  be  so.'] 

[f  This  Tertullian  attempts  to  do  at  great  length,  in  bis  Treatise 
against  Praxeas,  cap.  14 ;  to  which  the  reader  must  be  referred,  as  it 
is  too  long  to  be  quoted  here.    Te.] 
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Testament  theophanies  had  already  begun  to  be  attributed  to 
Christ. 

If  DOW  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  affirmed,  that  there  was 
DO  difference  between  the  seen  and  unseen  God  ;  yet  we  can 
hardly  believe  him  to  have  said^  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  the  begotten  and  unbegotten  God.*  This  last  is  a 
mere  deduction  of  those,  who  held  that  the  divine  nature  in 
Christ  was  that  which  was  begotten  before  all  wotMs.  These 
oueht  to  have  said,  that  Noetus  made  no  distmction  between  the 
unbegotten  God,  and  him  wham  they  caUed  begotten.  But  No- 
etus himself  could  never  have  affirmed  any  thing  more,  than 
that  the  divine  nature  in  begotten  man,  was  the  unbegotten  (Sod 
himself;  and  so  he  that  was  incapable  of  suffering,  dwelt  in 
man  who  could  suffer.  Surely  he  could  not  have  said,  as 
Tb^odoret  charges  him  with  saying,  that  the  very  same  bebg 
wai^  impassible  and  immortal,  and  yet  was  passible  and  mortal. 
Suc^  an  assertion  could  not  be  traced  to  any  design  of  shunning 
polytheism ;  because  he  that  is  capable  of  suffering,  cannot  be 
conbeived  of  as  one  simple  being,  to  say  nothing  of  his  mortality. 

With  such  considerations  in  view,  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
pressions, Stav  i^tlfi,  or«  ifiovkero,  and  the  like,  in  reference  to 
the  theophanies  related  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  are  pe- 
culiar to  Noetus.  What  a  pity,  that  we  have  no  means  of  de- 
veloping with  certainty  what  he  intended  to  designate  by  them. 
It  may  be,  that  he  intended  only  to  designate  the  idea  of  the 
unceasing  activity  of  the  Godhead,  (somewhat  after  the  manner 
of  our  own  voluntary  exercises  of  the  mind  in  continual  succes- 
sion), now  withdrawing  and  concealing  himself  as  it  were  within 
himself,  and  then  revealing  himself  by  connection  with  a  finite 
being.  If  this  were  the  case,  and  he  expressed  himself  so  in- 
definitely as  the  formula  Stav  i&iXtj  would  seem  to  imply,  there 
might  be  in  this  the  meaning,  that  other  and  future  revelations 
of  the  Godhead  might  still  be  looked  for,  besides  those  ahready 
made  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  this  would  have  been  an  an- 
ti-christian  notion.  But  inasmuch  as  the  principal  object  of 
Noetus  was  to  vindicate  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  assume  that  he  had  any  design  of  making  such 
an  assertion ;  although  one  may  concede,  that  the  expressioD 
itself  (oray  i&iXy)  would  not  exclude  such  a  meaning. 

Indeed  we  cannot  weU  say  that  our  conunon  Symbob  are 

*  See  Tbeodoret,  ut  supra. 
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not  exposed^  such  a  constnicdon.  If,  id  addition  to  eternal 
generatioDi  there  is  still  another  indescribable  difference  in  the 
Crodhead,  viz.  that  of  the  procession  of  the  Spirit ;  then  (so  far 
as  this  representation  in  and  by  itself  is  concerned)  there  ap- 
pears to  be  no  good  reason  why  there  may  not  be  many  such 
processions.  Besides  this,  if  the  divine  vovg  or  Xoyog^  u  e.  in- 
telligence or  understanding,  could  come  forth  out  of  the  God- 
bead,  and  coming  forth  become  a  hypostatic  and  separate  being, 
why  may  not  every  other  divine  attribute  exhibit  itself  in  like 
manner  ?  In  fact  we  cannot  properly  demand  of  a  purely  doc- 
trinal representation  of  the  Trinity,  that  all  exclusion  of  any 
greater  number  than  tkree^  should  be  absolutely  incorporated 
with  it.  We  must  seek  the  ground  of  such  limitation  as  to 
number,  in  the  appropriateness  of  a  revelation  through  Christ 
and  the  Spirit  in  order  to  reclaim  our  sinful  race.  Only  a  $pteu^ 
laiive  view  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  can  attempt  the  ma- 
king out  of  such  an  exclusive  construction ;  but  on  this  very 
ground,  viz.,  that  such  a  construction  is  not  an  indispensable  one, 
it  cannot  be  regarded  as  truly  belonging  to  the  essence  of  the- 
olor)r. 

IT  now  Noetus  represented  to  himself  the  manifestations  of 
the  Redeemer,  as  disclosed  in  revelation,  under  the  form  of  a 
divine  activityy  as  mentioned  above ;  then  there  must  always 
be  attached  to  this  mode  of  representation  a  high  and  scarcely 
allowable  measure  of  anihropopathy^  in  case  the  ort  and  fjpixa 
be  referred  equally  to  the  divine  counsel  and  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  counsel ;  for  in  a  case  such  as  he  presents,  an  ac- 
tion of  the  Godhead  is  represented  as  one  altogether  of  a  tran- 
atory  nature.  This  was  certainly  an  embarrassing  ch*cum- 
stance  in  his  theory  and  a  disadvantage  to  it ;  for  in  the  other 
theory,  the  generation  of  the  Son  and  the  procession  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  represented  as  unlimited  by  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  Noetus  has  this  which  is  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  which  constitutes  a  kind  of  ofi-set  against  the  advantage  of 
the  other  theory  just  mentioned,  viz.,  that  divine  activity  or 
energy  in  making  special  revelations,  is  definitely  to  be  con- 
trasted with  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the  government  of  the 
world ;  a  thing  contended  for  by  many  who  admit  the  usual 
Symbols,  but  one  which  can  hardly  be  made  out  with  consisten- 
cy by  them*  WhUe  nothmg  hinders  our  conceiving  of  each 
particular  event  as  determined  on  and  necessarily  accomplished 
in  such  a  way,  that  every  particular  occurrence  seems  to  de- 
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pend  on  some  antecedent  one ;  yet  the  particular  times  of  ma- 
king a  revelation  appear  to  intervene  between  those  occurrences, 
as  something  depending  merely  on  divine  pleasure,  and  each 
one  of  these  times  ii  determined  for  itself  by  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent ore  li^Arjae. 

It  is  unnecessary  however  to  insist  on  this  doubtful  ground  of 
preference.  One  may  suppose  that  Noetus  himself,  in  the  fur- 
ther development  of  his  system,  would  have  separated  the  di- 
vine counsel  as  etemalj  from  its  actual  execution  which  was  a 
temporal  phenomenon ;  and  then  he  might  have  stood  on  as 
good  ground  as  those,  who  separate  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son  from  his  *^  homing  flesh  and  dwelling  among  us." 
He  would  then  even  have  this  ground  of  preference,  viz.,  that 
his  theory  was  very  simple,  while  the  other  was  compounded 
in  a  way  that  involves  difficulty.  For  difficult  indeed  it  is, 
when  we  assume  an  original  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
to  determine  whether  the  coming  forth  of  the  Son  out  of  the 
Father  is  merely  voluntary^  or  necessarily  grounded  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  divine  Being.  According  to  this  last  mode  of  repre- 
sentation, the  persons  of  the  Godhead  &eem  to  be  subjected  to 
a  kind  of  law  superior  to  themselves ;  somewhat  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  Grecian  divinities  are  subject  to  eternal  destiny* 
By  the  former  mode,  the  Son  is  so  definitively  dependent  for 
his  existence  on  the  will  of  the  Father,  that,  if  he  pleased,  he 
might  have  refrained  from  begetting  him ;  and  thus  his  depen- 
dence is  made  altogether  like  to  that  of  other  beings  who  are 
created. 

Noetus,  however,  avoided  this  difficulty ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  the  still  greater  one,  viz.^  whether  the  incarnation  which 
took  place  in  time  and  space,  depended  solely  on  the  wiU  of  the 
Father,  or  also  on  that  of  the  Son.  According  to  the  first  of 
these  two  suppositions,  there  must  have  been  in  the  Grodhead, 
command  on  one  part  and  obedience  on  the  other  ;  a  dissimi' 
larity  which  involves  an  entire  separation.*  According  to  the 
second,  it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  make  out  the  dis- 
tinction between  Father  and  Son,  in  case  the  exhibition  of  it 
had  not  been  made  by  the  incarnation ;  against  which  position 
the  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  common  Symbols  have 

*  80  that  one  could  not  properly  say,  in  such  a  case,  /i^  ^vo  4  hot 
luqm^hnM  you/  Basil,  Hom.  XXIV.  p  You  must  not  suppose  two 
divided  out  of  one.'] 
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warmlj  protested.*  All  these  difficulties  Noetus  avoided,  in- 
asmuch as  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  acknowledged  only  one 
divine  Will,  whose  eternal  counsel  was  carried  into  execution 
in  a  definite  way,  and  only  at  a  de&nite  period. 

That  Noetus  regarded  the  one  and  undivided  Deity  as  taking 
the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  Christ,  and  dwelling  direcdy  in  his 
human  body ;  and  that  he  thus  was  a  predecessor  of  ApoUinarb 
(as  MarUni  supposes)  ;f — all  this  appears  to  me  not  to  follow 
from  the  passage  of  Hippolytus  there  quoted.  Nor  do  I  think 
it  probable  in  itself;  for  such  an  opinion  would  approximate  too 
near  to  the  metamorphoses  of  the  heathen  gods,  to  leave  any 
room  for  supposing  that  it  would  have  been  adopted  by  a  stren- 
uous opposer  of  polytheism.  Besides  all  this,  it  would  have 
involved  some  consequences  savouring  of  the  tenets  of  the  Do- 
cetae,  which  the  opposers  of  Noetus  would  by  no  means  admit; 
and  the  context  therefore  would  have  taken  a  different  turn, 
and  occupied  a  more  extensive  ground.  The  view  of  ApoUina- 
ris,  moreover,  could  be  held  by  those  only  who  made  a  special 
distinction  in  the  divine  Being,  in  reference  to  the  incarnation, 
and  limited  the  latter  only  to  a  particular  person  of.  the  God- 
head. And  such  appears  to  me  to  be  the  state  of  the  case  in 
regard  to  the  passage  in  question  of  Hippolytus  ;|  viz.,  that  he 

*  £.  g.  Athanasius  conL  Sabell.  Greg.  10. 11. 15. 

t  Martini,  Gescbichte  des  Logos,  pp.  143, 144.  f  ApolHnariB,  bishop 
of  Laodicea  in  Syria  (A.  D.  966—382)  held  that  the  Logos  took  tho 
place  of  a  rational  soul  io  Christ;  and,  consequently,  that  God  io  him 
was  united  with  a  human  body  and  a  sensitive  soul.  As  a  man  and 
a  scholar  he  was  highly  esteemed  in  his  time.  A  party  was  formed 
at  Antioch  in  his  favour.  After  his  death  they  divided  into  two  sects ; 
one  holding  his  peculiar  opinions,  and  the  other  maintaining  that  God 
became  so  united  with  the  body  of  Christ  as  to  make  one  substance 
with  it,  and  consequently  paying  divine  honours  to  the  human  nature 
of  Christ  On  account  of  this,  they  received  the  name  of  Sareotatraey 
i.  e.  worshippers  of  flesh.  The  whole  party  was  of  short  conttnu* 
ance ;  and  they  were  suppressed,  in  part,  by  imperial  edicts.    Tb.] 

}  Hippol.  cent  Noetum,  §  17.  [The  passage  here  'alluded  to  runs 
thus :  *^  We  believe  . . .  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  apostles,  that 
God  the  Logos  came  down  from  heaven  into  the  virgin  Mary ;  so  that 
he,  having  become  incarnate  of  her,  taking  to  himself  a  human  soul,  I 
mean  a  rational  one,  and  thus  having  become  truly  human  in  all  res- 
pects, sin  excepted,  might  save  him  who  had  lapsed,  etc.**  Martini 
contends  that  this  is  said  in  direct  opposition  to  an  opinion  of  NoetHs ; 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  2 
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does  not  declftre  himself  hi  it  against  Noetus,  fisr  then  be  wpuU 
not  have  concluded  the  matter  so  briefly ;  but  he  intends  mere- 
ly to  defend  himself  against  those  consequences,  which  some 
might  be  prone  to  deduce  from  the  expression  attg$im&ilQ  that 
he  had  employed,  riz.  that  the  koyog  had  obtained  merely  a 
body  by  his  birth  of  the  virgin,  and  not  a  soul  also. ' 

Consequently  one  cannot  well  conclude,  that  Noetus  had  no 
knowledge  of  two  natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  more  so,  in  case 
he  says  (as  Hippolytus  acknowledges)*  that  >Christ  means  the 
Son  of  God  as  to  his  hwnan  nature,  while  the  Logos  is  not  na- 
med San  by  John,  who  says  only  that  he  was  with  Qod.  Thua 
it  would  seem,  that  he  acknowledged  both  the  human  and  the 
divine  in  Christ ;  and  therefore  he,  as  well  as  his  opponents, 
could  speak  of  two  natures  in  him :  unless  indeed  one  should 
assert,  that  the  distinction  into  ferewM  first  occaswned  the  ex*- 
pression  nature  [in  a  like  sense]  to  be  applied  to  the  divine 
Being ;  for  in  this  particular  sense  Noetus  would  no  doubt  have 
denied  to  Christ  a  divine  nature. 

In  the  mean  time,  in  case  many  an  unfounded  accusaticm  or 
supposition  can  be  laid  aside,  and  several  pomts  be  more  defi- 
nitely cleared  up,  still  it  would  seem,  that  Noetus  had  explained 
himself  no  more  definitely  than  Praxeas  did,  upon  the  point, 
how  God  united  himself  with  the  man  Jesus,  and  wherein  the 
distinction  of  his  bemg  in  Christ  definitely  consisted.  Theodo- 
ret,  indeed,  and  the  authorities  to  which  he  makes  his  immedi- 
ate appeal,  appear  to  have  had  knowledge  of  further  devefep- 
ments  which  the  doctrine  of  Noetus  experienced  by  means  of 
Callistus ;  but  of  these  no  relic  has  reached  our  times. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Hippolytus,  and  bquire  how  he  defend- 
ed a  plurality  of  persons  against  Noetus.  In  him  we  see  the 
same  strong  leaning  to  the  ^an  schism,  and  anon  the  same  ap- 
proaches to  Trilheism,  as  in  Tertullian.  The  same  di£Sculty 
exists,  moreover,  in  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  Father  as  a 
perean  from  the  ctvrd^coc  as  the  Unity,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
Trinity;  which  separation,  however,  is  imperiously  demanded 
bv  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Trinity  in  the  uni^  of  the  divine 
Being. 

while  Dr.  S.  maintains,  that  he  says  this  to  avoid  a  misconception 
which  might  be  attached  to  his  use  of  the  word  aaqnoi&tlq,    Tr.] 

*  The  Greek  text  is  disturbed  here,  and  needs  to  be  eorrected  by 
the  translation. 
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Hippoijttts  ftversy  that  the  So«,  te  wM  as  other  dungs,  can 
bear  no  oomparison  with  the  Father.*  He  represents  him  aa 
first  coocikig  forth  out  of  the  Father  when  he  first  uttered  hia 
voice  [at  the  creation  of  the  world].f  Soaietimes  he  speaks 
of  one  God  and  two  persons ;  and  then  agaio»  of  one  Father  and 
two  persons  ;|  not  ranking  the  Spirii  whh  them  in  either  of  these 
passages,  although  in  one  of  them  he  mentiaas  him,  but  still,  al^ 
most  with  a  direct  intention,  declines  to  caU  him  a  ir^oatficoy. 
In  fact  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  wkh  him  so  indefinite,  (so 
strenuoudy  does  he  contend  for  plvr^Kty  of  persons),  that  he 
reduces  it  to  harmony  of  sentiment  and  cooperatioo  ;  and  strict-^ 
ly  understood,  he  even  denies  that  the  Father,  Sob,  and  Spirit 
are  JK&s^anlioSjf  ooe^ 

*  -C^?  yig  voy  iftrri^afcAff ^^rffifcmnt ;  Ceiit  Noetuw,  V.  [^  Who 
can  he  twought  into  ooropamw  with  the  Father  ?*] 

^ef/o/Mi^/  ibULX.  [*  Who,  having  the  invisible  (Logcts)  in  himself, 
mskss  it  visible  when  he  ntters  the  fint  sonnd.']  If  any  one  should 
constrae  o^cnop  no^u  and  nforlm  as  not  designed  to  assert  eternal  gen* 
eration,  but  only  incarnation,  he  must  explain  in  the  manner  of  Sabel- 
lius  or  of  Beryli ;  but  this  would  be  directly  against  the  design  of  Hip^ 
polytus. 

t  Jw  fdr  oim  iq6  ^tov^  iX£  &0  *  n^fmu  M  dvo,  9mmof$Uv  M 
%Qhn^9  tiiy  zi^*^  w  &/iov  nvnffunog.  ['  1  do  not  speak  of  two  Gods, 
but  one ;  of  two  persons,  however,  and  of  a  third  ohtwofdct^  the  grace 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.']  Here  plainly  the  Spirit  is  not  comprised  among 
the  two  Tt^atma;  and  the  Father  is  not  the  one  God^  but  one  ptnon. 
Immediately  afler  he  adds :  /Torijf  (th  yi^  clj^  nifomtna  99  dvo,  ot$ 
xal  o  vUs  *  TO  da  tqlxov,  %h  ayu^v  nv^fux,  ['The  Faiher indeed  is  one, 
but  there  are  two  persons,  for  there  is  also  the  Son ;  the  third  is  the 
Holy  Spirit']  This  I  can  explain  in  no  other  way  than  as  follows ; 
viz.,  that  there  are  two  persons,  because  there  is  a  Son  besides  the  Far 
ther ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  moreover  added  as  a  third  ;  for  the  ii  ad- 
mits of  no  other  explanation.  Hippolytus  appears  to  have  amnged 
his  expressions  so  as  designedly  to  convey  the  idea,  that  the  Father  is 
not  derived  from  the  one  Godj  theaini&sos,  the  Afoya;,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  Son  and  the  Spirit  by  the  fiust,  tibat  they  are  derived  from 
the  source  of  the  Father. 

§  Mil  nifTtq  %v  amiii  iafisp  [not  hn,  as  the  text  wrongly  is]  xata 
vqy  owrloof  i'Htji  dvpafM  xai  rg  diwdiiw  t^  ofio^mfietg  w  yipofju&a  ; 
Ti>¥  mnhv  ^  %f^w  0  na%  0  m^u^^  tifioXo/fiaw  thai  iv  [eff]t^ 
ficcT^l  dwufuif  dMX'&ian,  cap.  VII.  ['  Are  we  all  one  body  as  to  sob- 
stance  ?    Or  are  we  one  in  respect  to  power  and  unanimity  ?    In  like 
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It  if  particularly  worthy  of  note,  when  we  compare  the  man- 
ner in  which  Hippo]3rtus  contradicts  the  ar^ment  drawn  by 
Noetus  from  John  10:  30,*  with  that  by  which  Tertullian  en- 
deavours to  overthrow  the  argument  of  Praxeas  deduced  from 
the  same  passage,  how  each  contradicts  his  antagonist  by  ap- 
pealing to  different  considerations  or  views  of  this  text.  Ter- 
tullian refutes  Praxeas  by  an  appeal  to  the  iv  [one  substance] 
in  John  10:  30,  which  he  considers  as  meaning  something  very 
different  from  what  would  have  been  designated  by  itg,  fwhidi 
might  mean  one  person  or  one  inditndual  hypostasui]  ;  out  he 
says  nothing  against  Praxeas  which  is  drawn  from  the  use  of 
the  plural  iofiiv  there  employed.  Hippolytus,  on  the  other 
hand,  leaves  the  IV  untouched,  because  he  apprehends  that  No* 
etus  might  take  shelter  behind  it,  and  he  employs  only  ia/itp  to 
make  out  his  argument.  Hippolytus  then  must  fairly  concede 
to  Tertullian,  his  coadjutor  in  the  contest,  that  the  plural  hftiw 
does  not  stand  in  the  way  of  Noetus ;  and  Tertullian  must  in 
like  manner  concede  to  Hippolytus,  that  the  neuter  &  may  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  views  of  Noetus.  The  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  however,  is  not  that  in  respect  to  which  the  de- 
velopments of  these  contests  appear  to  most  advantage.  Least 
of  all  can  we  expect  any  thing  of  particular  excellence  here,  in 
those  who  are  wedded  to  particular  creeds ;  for  then  the  extra* 
neons  influence  of  these  creeds  would  act  upon  them,  as  we  may 
naturally  suppose ;  and  so  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  would 

manner  the  Son  who  was  sent,  coDfesBea  himself  to  be  one  [according 
to  the  emendation  &]  with  the  Father,  in  respect  to  power  and  condi- 
tion.' [The  last  clause,  according  to  the  text  as  it  now  stands,  would 
run  thus:  *  In  like  manner  the  Son,  who  was  sent,  professes  himself  to 
be  in  the  Father,  with  respect  to  power  and  condition  j'  which  scarce- 
ly makes  any  sense.]  Stilly  I  would  deduce  nothing  more  from  this, 
than  that  the  mode  of  representation,  so  destitute  of  simplicity  and  so 
intricate,  has  so  confused  the  idiom,  that  in  this  case  oltrla  is  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  vna^l^tg  and  vnoaraeig  are  elsewhere  em- 
ployed. 

Not  lees  remarkable  is  the  expression :  olxorofdag  aviKptitpla  wpa/i- 
TO(  tig  &o  ^eoy  ;  cap.  XIV.  ['  The  harmony  of  the  economy  (L  e.  of 
the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead)  brings  about  a  union  in  respect  to 
the  one  God'].  Here  the  Unity  would  seem  to  be  represented  as  arising 
from  the  harmonious  combination  of  the  Trinity ;  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  personal  unity  of  Christ  is  represented  as  consisting  in  the 
entira  coincidence  of  his  two  wills. 
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become  wavering  through  the  influence  of  polemics,  which  are 
80  apt  to  occasion  partiality  and  prevent  the  exercise  of  candour. 
The  consequence  of  all  this  usuaUy  is,  the  introduction  of  an 
arbitrary  and  artificial  method  of  interpretation  ;  and  this  once 
introduced  by  party  zeal,  usually  proceeds  so  far  m  the  sequel, 
that  one  is  at  length  compelled  to  seek  for  some  established 
principles  of  exegesis. 

^  5.  Sentiments  ofBerylly  bishop  ofBostria, 

[Of  Beryll,  bishop  of  Bostria  a  well  known  town  in  Arabia, 
(flor.  230 — ^244),  very  little  is  known  with  certainty,  excepting 
his  conference  with  Origen.  That  he  was  a  man  of  learning, 
the  author  of  letters  and  other  writings,  is  sufficiently  vouched 
for  by  the  testimony  of  antiquity.  Eusebius  says  he  had  in- 
spected many  of  his  writings  in  the  library  at  Jerusalem  ;  Ecc. 
Hist.  VI.  20.  But  all  his  writings  are  lost ;  and  we  know  him 
only  by  the  history  which  his  opponents  have  given  of  his  senti- 
ments. 

Eusebius  (Ecc.  Hist.  VI.  33)  charges  Beryll  with  having 
held,  ^  that  our  Liord  and  Saviour  did  not  exist  as  a  distinct  per- 
son, before  the  incarnation ;  and  that  the  divinity  of  the  Father 
(not  his  own)  dwelt  m  him.'  The  bishops  in  his  neighbourhood, 
it  seems  by  his  account,  had  many  conferences  with  Beryll,  but 
were  unable  to  convince  him.  At  length  a  Synod  was  conven- 
ed, at  which  Origen  was  invited  to  be  present.  He  succeeded, 
as  the  statement  is,  by  his  learning  and  eloquence,  in  winning 
Beryll  over  to  his  favourite  hypostatical  views.  Eusebius  says 
that  the  acts  of  this  Synod  were  extairt  in  his  time.  Jerome 
(de  Vir.  Illus.  c.  60)  says,  that  the  Letters  of  Beirll  were  ex- 
tant in  his  time ;  and  among  them  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Origen 
for  his  efforts  in  correcting  his  errors.  The  genuineness  of  this 
is  not  generally  admitted,  at  the  present  time. 

What  the  real  sentiments  of  Bdryll  were,  has  been  greatly 
contested ;  inasmuch  as  tlie  accounts  of  him  are  very  imperfect, 
and  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do  not  seem  to  agree  in  their  state- 
ment concerning  him.  They  are,  however,  most  amply  and 
ably  developed  in  the  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher. 

The  sources  to  be  consulted,  besides  those  already  named, 
are  Socrates,  Hist.  Ecc.  III.  7.  Gennadlus,  de  Dogmat.  Ecc. 
c.  3.    Modem  sources ;   Walch,  II.  p.  126  seq.    Ceiller,  Hist. 
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des  Auteurs  Ecc.  III.  p.  280.    Bull.  Judic.  Ecc.  Cathol.  p. 
38.    Lardner,  CredibiL  of  Gosp.  Hist.  III.  p.  199  seq.    Tr.] 


If  now  Noetus  so  managed  as  to  escape  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  that  are  naturally  consequent  upon  the  admission  of  a 
plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  (one  may  call  this  person- 
ality either  vnoaiaai^^  or  vnaglig^  or  ngiaiimov)  ;  and  yet,  after 
all,  expressed  himself  as  indefinitely  as  Theodoret  supposes, 
respecting  the  difference  of  the  two  states  or  modes  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  divine  Being,  viz.,  that  of  concealment  within 
himself  and  that  of  disclosure  to  the  world ;  granting,  in  the 
meantime,  that  he  disclaimed  ever  so  strenuously  all  expressions 
which  would  assign  to  this  state  of  disclosure  some  definite  re- 
lation to  space  and  time ;  yet  still,  the  method  of  Noetus'  repre* 
sentation  would  easily  give  occasion  to  the  supposition,  that 
Christ  made' only  a  transitory  development  of  himself,  which, 
being  dependent  on  and  arising  from  the  will  of  God,  might 
again  change  and  cease.  Such  a  view,  now,  of  the  Redeem- 
er's person  would  by  no  means  satisfy  the  demands  of  Christian 
faith ;  for  his  regal  dignity  and  governing  power  as  Son,  must 
endure  at  least  until  that  undefined  period,  when  all  enemies 
shall  be  put  under  his  feet.  Thus  much  cannot  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  adding  of  this  important  circumstance  to  the  view  of 
Noetus,  and  thus  supplying  a  want  that  was  previously  felt  by 
Christians,  appears  to  have  been  particularly  accomplished  by 
Beryll  of  Bostria.  That  he  afterwards  abandoned  his  opinion, 
through  the  influence  of  Origen,  whose  credit  and  personal  su- 
periority gave  him  great  weight,  can  be  no  gooa  ground  for 
neglecting  to  examine  that  opinion,  nor  even  for  undervalu- 
ing it. 

Should  we  concede  that  no  historical  connection  between 
Beryll  and  Noetus  can  be  traced,  because  our  mformation  re- 
specUng  the  times  of  the  latter  and  his  school  is  so  scanty  and 
uncertain ;  still,  a  connection  in  regard  to  opinion  remains  cer- 
tab.  If  Beryll  did  not  draw  from  Noetus,  or  even  if  he  knew 
nothing  of  him,  still  his  opinion  discloses  the  same  views.  I 
could  not  say,  with  Martim,  that  Beryll  entertained  an  opin- 
ion like  to  that  of  Noetus,  but  yet  somewhat  discrepant  ;*  for 

*  Pragtnat  Geechieh.  p.  149. 
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b  fact  it  is  altogether  the  same  opinion,  with  the  exception, 
that  in  regard  to  the  continued  abode  of  the  divine  nature  in 
the  person  of  Christ,  it  is  expressed  in  a  more  definite  manner. 
We  have,  indeed,  no  information  on  this  pomt  which  was  com- 
municated by  Beiyll  himself;  but  the  few  notices  that  we  have 
from  others,  are  harmonious. 

I  am  aware  of  Huet's  opinion,*  that  Eusebius  and  Jerome  do 
not  agree  in  their  statements  respecting  BerylU  This  arises, 
however,  from  his  not  rightly  understanding  and  translating  Eu- 
sebius. f  The  words  idla  ovalag  negiypafpii  do  not  mean  |)ro- 
pria  substantiae  differentia^  as  Huet  translates  them.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  well-known  use  of  7tigiyQag>e^v  and  neptygafij. 
They  must  mean  propria  stibtiantiae  circumscriptio.  Nor  can 
we  assume,  in  order  to  vindicate  Eusebius,  that  Beryll  used 
ovcla  in  the  room  of  vnoataaigf  (as  we  have  seen  above  to  be 
the  case  with  Hippolytus) ;  but  the  whole  expression  is  a  peri- 
phrastic explanation  of  vnoataaig  or  vnagiig^  in  the  very  sense 
of  the  church  Symbols.  For  if  we  assume  a  plurality  in  the 
divine  Being,  yet  so  that  the  essence  of  all  three  persons  is  the 
same^  and  then  go  on  to  aver,  that,  separately  from  the  modifi- 
cadon  of  the  second  person  by  his  union  with  the  human  nature, 
and  of  the  third  person  by  his  union  with  the  church,  nothing 
but  what  is  strictly  appropriate  to  Godhead  remains ;  how  then 
can  we  explain  personality  in  the  Trinity  otherwise  than  by  say- 
ing, that  the  divine  Being  is  circumscribed  in  such  a  way  in 
each  person,  that  in  respect  to  the  others  he  has  certain  limita- 
tions, and  is  at  the  same  time  more  definitely  designated  as  he 
is  in  himself?  And  this  idea  may  be  very  well  expressed  by 
the  use  of  the  word  n«p»y(Mr9ii.|    That  Eusebius,  however,  in 

*  OrigeDiana,  I.  3. 8. 

f  Tov  ffoniiga  xal  %vgiop  vm&v  Xiysiv  joX/mv,  /jui  nQovqt&nivai  mxi 
l^lav  ovalag  ntgt/gaq>riv,  ngo  xi^g  ug  av&g<inovg  inidijfdag  *  fiijdi  fiiir 
^toTTiia  idlav  txuv,  aH*  innoXuevofdiniy  oviw  ^oW/r  T^y  nongut^v  • 
Hist.  Ece.  VI.  33.  ['  Daring  to  affirm,  that  our  Saviour  and  Lord  had 
no  existence  as  to  the  peculiar  circumscription  of  his  substance,  before 
the  incarnation ;  neither  a  proper  Ood  head  of  his  own  ;  but  that  the 
Father's  only  took  up  its  abode  in  him.'  The  reader  will  note,  that 
thiB  is  what  Eusebius  says  respecting  the  opinions  of  Beryll.    T&.] 

X  See  passages  cited  and  compared,  under  n9Q^yga(peiy  and  tngt* 
Z90i^  m  Sttephani  Thesaurus.  In  particular  the  passage  in  Origen 
(Comm.  in  Johan.  IV.  p.  47),  which  has  respect  either  to  Noecus  or 
Beryll,  probaMv  to  the  latter,  should  be  comimred  here ;  where  the 
expression  xata  nsqiygatpiip  occurs  several  times. 
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the  passage  quoted,  does  not  employ  language  which  is  simply 
his  own,  but  in  fact  uses  that  of  Beryll,  or  at  least  expressions 
that  appropriately  describe  tlie  transactions  of  JSostria,  is  proba- 
ble for  two  reasons ;  the  first,  that  language  like  this  was  not 
commonly  employed  in  the  like  disputes  in  the  time  of  Eusebius ; 
the  second,  that  Eusebius  probably  had  before  him,  in  writing, 
an  account  of  the  transactions  at  Bostria,  as  may  be  seen  from 
inspection  of  the  passage  in  him  which  is  now  under  examina- 
tion. This  probability  is  much  increased  by  the  fact,  that  Be- 
ryll  could  very  appropriately  have  made  use  of  the  same  phra- 
seology, in  making  a  representation  of  his  own  opinions.  He 
assumed  with  Noetus,  that  the  Godhead  took  up  its  abode  and 
acted  {iiinolmvofiivti)  in  the  Redeemer;  consequently  he 
must  represent  this  dwelling  and  acting  as  of  a  different  kind 
from  that  which  is  common  to  all  beings  by  virtue  of  God's  om- 
nipresence and  universal  agency ;  and  therefore  he  might  well 
describe  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  ia- 
dwelling  and  acting,  as  being  fin  respect  to  the  Redeemer^  an 
Idla  t^g  ^ilag  ovaiag  nsQiygaKprj.  According  to  this  view  oi  the 
subject,  something  might  be  said  of  the  Redeemer  in  relation  to 
his  divine  nature,  which  could  not  properly  be  predicated  of 
any  thing  else.  The  sum  or.  tout  ensemble  of  these  relations, 
(which  constitutes  what  we  call  the  divme  nature  in  Christ),  was 
in  fact  an  Idla  t^g  Mag  ovaiag  mgiyQatpn^  i.  e.  an  appropriate 
circumscription  of  the  divme  Being. 

BeryU,  then,  might  properly  say,  that  the  divine  nature  sub* 
sists  now  not  merely  in  and  by  itself,  but  also  in  its  own  circum- 
scription or  peculiar  limits.  Person  he  could  not  appropriately 
call  this  peculiar  neQiyQaq>tij  because  he  (in  common  with  h^ 
opponents)  thought  that  the  development  of  the  three  persons 
in  the  Godhead  could  not  be  something  merely  temporary  and 
local ;  and  therefore  that  the  word  person  {ynooxaaig  or  nQoafa- 
nov)  could  not  properly  be  applied  to  the  divine  Being,  inas- 
much as  this  word  (in  his  view)  designated  only  a  unity  that  is 
temporary  and  local.  Person^  therefore,  as  he  defined  it,  could 
be  predicated  only  of  the  man  Jesus ;  and  still,  at  the  same 
time,  he  viewed  the  dwelling  and  actmg  of  the  Godhead  in  Je- 
sus, as  something  appropriate  only  to  the  one  and  undivided 
Being. 

Huet,  then,  does  injustice  to  Eusebius,  when  he  blames  him 
for  finding  faiilt  with  Beryll  because  he  maintained  that  Christ 
has  no  Idla  ^eottj^;  because  there  can  be  but  one  ^sot^g,  since 
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on  other  grounds  we  must  adopt  the  principle  of  Tritheism. 
The  expression  criticised  upon  does  not  belong  to  Eusebius, 
but  to  Beryll.  Eusebius  might  quote  this  in  the  sense  of  its 
author ;  but  he  could  not  give  it  his  approbation,  because  Be- 
ryll  attached  to  it  a  meaning  the  correctness  of  which  Eusebius 
would  not  allow.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  former,  that  if  we 
maintain  the  existence  of  several  persons  in  the  Godhead,  with- 
out reference  to  this  or  to  that  indwelling  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
Spuit,  then  such  persons  would  be  not  mere  circumscriptiont 
(mg&ygcupal)  of  the  divme  Being  in  such  a  sense  as  he  admitted, 
viz.,  circumscriptions  m  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  God- 
head with  humanity,  (and  no  other  iugiygaq>al  could  he  admit 
in  common  with  his  opponents) ;  but  they  would  then  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  aivide  and  dissever  the  Grodhead,  in  re- 
md  to  what  is  correlate  and  antithetic  in  it  (e.  g.  Father  and 
Sob)  ;  and  therefore  one  Grodhead  would  thus  be  one  thing, 
and  another  a  different  one. 

Beryll  would  have  always  said,  no  doubt,  that  the  ufd>egot- 
ten  Godhead  was  somewhat  different  from  the  beffoiien  one  in 
Christ.  To  him  it  would  have  seemed  to  be  substantially  of 
the  same  import,  to  assert  that  the  Son  of  God  before  his  incar- 
nation had  subsisted  as  a  peculiar  7ugtygag>ij  of  the  Grodhead, 
and  to  assert  that  during  the  bcamation  a  peculiar  Godhead 
dwelt  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  casei  however,  was  diftr- 
ent  with  his  opponents ;  for  inasmuch  as  they  admitted  the 
former  of  these  propositions,  and  denied  the  latter,  so  they 
could  not  regacrd  the  two  assertions  as  in  any  measure  equiva- 
lent. In  like  manner  Beryll  regarded  as  substantially  equiva- 
lent, the  assertion  that  the  Godhead  simply  which  dwelt  in  the 
Redeemer  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Father, 
and  the  assertion  that  the  Godhead  dwelling  in  the  Redeemer 
did  not  subsist  before  the  incarnation  in  a  peculiar  nigt^gaqn^ 
of  the  divine  Being,  but  previously  to  this  was  from  eternity 
simply  Godhead ;  while  his  opponents  could  not  agree  to  this, 
inasmuch  as  thev  admitted  the  former  and  denied  the  latter. 
We  may  therefore  well  conclude,  that  the  phrase  in  question 
out  of  Eusebius,  was  one  taken  by  him  from  the  doin^  of  the 
Synod  atBostria,  and  employed  by  them  in  settling  the  contro- 
versT  between  Beryll  and  his  opponents. 

If  now  it  appears,  that  Beryll  denied  only  the  mgiygaif^  of 
the  person  of  the  Logos  at  a  period  antecedent  to  the  incarna- 
tion ;  but  did  not  at  all  deny,  nor  was  even  accused  by  his  op- 
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poneots  of  denying,  that  when  this  negiygaqni  had  once  com- 
menced, it  would  continue  to  exist ;  then  we  may  confidently 
believe,  that  he  admitted  its  continued  existence  after  the  as- 
cension of  Christ :  in  like  manner  as  the  Romish  creed  admits 
its  continuance  at  least  until  the  final  judgment ;  and  Christians 
in  general  have  in  fact  believed  it  will  continue  forever  in  fu- 
ture time,  inasmuch  as  we  do  without  doubt  connect  the  happi- 
ness of  believers  in  the  eternal  world,  with  the  continuance  of 
such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

What  Jerome  says  moreover  concerning  Beiyll,*  agrees  not 
only  in  a  general  way  with  the  explanation  here  given  of  the 

Eassage  in  Eusebius,  but  affi)rds  us  some  particular  testimony 
>r  Beryll  in  regard  to  this  point.  In  explaining  what  Jerome 
says  of  Beryll's  views,  we  are  not  to  suppose  his  assertion,  that 
the  bishop  of  Bostria  denied  the  existence  of  Christ  before  the 
incarnation,  to  have  any  respect  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's 
human  soul ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  question  respect- 
ing this  was  then  agitated.  Indeed  no  essential  difierence  be- 
tween the  human  soul  of  Chrbt  and  other  human  souls  can  be 
supposed,  if  we  admit  that  he  possessed  a  nature  truly  human. 
What  Beryll  then  is  here  said  to  have  denied  of  Christ,  cannot 
have  respect  to  his  humanity,  but  only  to  his  Ooihead  ;  nor  has 
it  respect  to  this,  when  considered  simply  and  in  itself;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  admitted  the  reali^  of  this,  as  Eusebius 
expressly  testifies.  The  pomt  of  denial  was,  that  the  Godhead 
of  Christ  existed  before  the  incarnation  as  a  person  in  and  by 
itself. 

The  manner  of  the  expression  in  Jerome,  on  which  we  are 
conomenting,  is  easy  to  be  explained.  In  the  strictest  sense, 
Jerome  himself  did  not  believe  that  Christ  existed  before  hb 
birth  ;  and  one  is  fully  entitled  to  say  of  him,  (as  Huet  says  of 
Eusebius^,  that  if  Beryll  asserted  this,  and  Jerome  blamed  him 
for  so  domg,  he  himself  must  have  been  a  heretic.  Jerome, 
however,  here  understands  the  word  Christy  just  as  if  the  word 
Logos  had  been  employed,  i.  e.  as  designating  the  second  per- 
son in  the  Godhead ;  and  he  ascribes  to  Bervll  only  the  opimon, 
that  his  personality  {Idla  ovaUts  negi^gagftf)  commenced  with 
his  incarnation. 

*  Ad  extremum  lapsus  in  haeresim  quae  Christum  ante  incarnation^ 
em  negat ;  De  Viris  Illust.  cap.  LX.  ['  At  last  lapsed  into  the  heresy, 
which  denies  that  Christ  had  an  existence  befi>re  the  incarnation.'] 
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* 

The  very  flame  thing  Gennadius  also  asserts  ;*  in  a  maDner 
indeed  which  is  somewhat  confused,  yet  so  that  we  are  not  at  a 
loss  on  the  whole  for  his  meaning,  if  other  witnesses  be  con- 
sulted. . 

If  now  any  thing  had  been  known,  which  cotild  estabUsh  the 
fact  that  Beryll  believed  the  Godhead  would  ever  withdraw  from 
his  connection  with  the  human  mature  of  Christ,  then  would  Je- 
rome unouestionably  have  said,  not  only  that  ^  Beryll  denies 
Christ  before  his  birth,'  but  with  still  more  reason  :  ^  ne  denies 
him  after  his  ascension,  or  after  the  final  judgment,'  according 
as  Beryll  might  have  decided. 

I  say  this  with  the  more  confidence,  inasmuch  as  the  cfUes- 
tion,  whether  human  souls  have  an  individual  existence  before 
birth,  is  not  of  much  interest  to  Christian  faith ;  but  the  endless 
being  of  souls  has  always  been  a  position  which  has  most  ear- 
nestly been  contended  for.  The  human  soul  of  Christ,  then, 
might  have  existed  forever,  and  yet  Christ  in  his  true  character 
be  denied.  But  if  Beiyll,  by  more  definite  declarations,  had 
removed  fiom  the  positions  of  Noetus  all  suspicions  of  such  a 
nature,  then  every  imaginable  interest  of  Christian  belief  appears 
to  remain  unassailed  by  these  opinions,  and  this  advantage  is 
gained,  viz.,  that  the  unity  of  the  divine  Being  is  preserved  al- 
together pure,  and  not  only  remains  uninjured  but  is  not  even 
in  appearance  assailed. 

*  Neque  sic  est  natus  ex  virgiue,  ut  et  divinitatis  iDitium  homo  nas- 
cendo  acceperit,  quasi,  antequam  nasceretur  ex  virgine,  Deua  non  fue- 
rit ;  sicut  Artemon,  et  Beryllus,  et  Maroellus  docuerunt ;  de  Dogm. 
Eccl.  c.  4.  [♦Neither  was  he  so  born  of  a  virgin,  that  the  man  by 
birth  received  the  beginning  of  divinity,  as  if,  before  be  was  born  of  a 
virgin,  he  was  not  God ;  as  Artemon,  Beryll,  and  Marcellus  taught'] 
We  pass  by  Marcellus  here,  because  he  may  be  accused  of  approxima- 
ting near  to  Sabellins;  and  on  essential  points  must  have  agreed  with 
BerylL  But  as  to  Artemon ;  it  is  only  by  the  most  arbiutiry  deduc- 
tions and  inferences,  that  we  can  rank  him  with  Beryll ;  viz.,  one  mum, 
say,  that  by  the  Godhead  of  the  Father  he  meant  only  the  universal 
presence  of  God  in  every  thing;  and  that  this  only  dwells  in  the  Re- 
deemer, and  therefore  he  differs  fi-oni  other  men  in  nothing  that  is  im-« 
portant.  This  was  a  heresy  from  which  Origen  not  only  kept  himself 
fi^e,  but  in  the  most  definite  manner  he  distinguishes  the  opinion  of 
Beryll  from  that  of  those,  who  hold  that  Christ  is  a  mere  man.  But 
apart  from  this,  it  is  clear  that  even  Gennadius  holds  the  opinion  of 
Beryll  to  be  merely,  that  the  pectdiar  subsistence  of  the  Godhead  of 
Christ  first  began  with  the  incarnation. 
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The  idea  of  redemptum,  as  it  demands  that  both  the  human 
and  the  divine  should  exist  in  the  Redeemer  without  detraction 
and  without  diminution,  cannot  be  more  purely  preserved, 
than  in  a  system  where  there  is  no  special  occasion  on  the  one 
hand  to  mtroduce  any  thing  peculiar  to  the  Docetae,  nor  on  the 
other  to  represent  God  simply  considered,  or  the  Father  be- 
cause he  is  God  supreme,  as  greater  and  better  thaathe  divine 
nature  which  dwells  in  the  Redeemer ;  while  this  at  the  same 
time  is  represented  as  inferior  and  dependent.  It  is  in  this  lat- 
ter war,  uiat  TertuUian,  Hippolytus,  and  Origen,  as  the  oppo- 
sers  of  Beryll  and  others,  have  almost  every  where  represented 
the  Godhead  of  Christ. 

It  is  certam,  moreover,  that  the  more  full  and  complete  the 
Godhead  in  the  Redeemer  is  acknowledged  to  be,  and  the  less 
any  circumstances  are  added  which  diminish  or  degrade  it,  the 
more  complete  must  we  suppose  his  humanity  to  be.  But  if 
any  person  ascribes  to  him  only  a  Godhead  of  an  inferior  kmd, 
one  merely  approaching  true  divinity  or  elevated  towards  it,*  so 
must  the  human  nature  of  the  Redeemer  be  more  or  less  chan- 
ged in  its  phenomena. 

The  kingdom  also  of  the  Redeemer,  in  which  he  gathers  and 
governs  bis  disciples  by  the  power  imparted  to  him,  and  renders 
them  always  happy — this  remains  stable,  in  case  the  Saviour 
ever  retains  his  Godhead. 

What  more  than  this,  then,  can  one  demand  for  the  interests 
of  Christian  belief,  since  the  two  points  that  have  just  now  been 
subjected  to  view,  have  ever  been  the  comer-stones  of  all  Chris- 
tian preaching  ?  f  And  why  should  we  rather  lay  stress,  in  re- 
spect to  true  Christian  belief,  upon  an  eternal  plurality  in  the 
Godhead,  which  has  no  relation  to  any  thing  without,  than  con- 
tent ourselves  with  such  a  distinction  in  it  as  is  connected  with 
Christian  revelation  ?  For  this  is  the  only  difference  that  exist- 
ed between  Beryll  and  his  opponents.  One  thing  however 
may  be  said,  (wUch  is  matter  of  common  interest  so  far  as  the 

*  ^Ahi&ivoq  avp  &tog  o  &$6g,  (A  di  mat  hdhw  fio^fpovftwot  ^md, 
if  Aiip96  nQutinvnov,    'Mia  naUv  xw  nXnwwf  wiormp  ^  agxi'^f'og 

mmAh  n  iKoac  tov  S-tmf  inri  1a vac    Orinnn.  in  JnVi«nn.  fV.  n.  HI.    T^€^i<iA 


*  o  n^og  iw  ^W9  ioti  loyog.  Origen,  in  Johann.  IV.  p.  51.  ['God 
[supreme]  is  then  the  true  God.  But  the  Gods  made  in  conformity 
with  him,  are  images  of  the  Prototype.  Then  again,  the  archetypal 
Image,  which  is  the  Logos  that  is  with  God,  [is  the  model]  of  many 
more  images.'] 

t  Acts  XXVII. 
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analogf  of  the  scriptural  vuw  loqaei^i  is  coDceraed,  and  there* 
hj  a  multitude  oi  useless  logomachies  may  be  avoided),  viz., 
that,  according  to  the  views  of  Beryll,  one  may  find  it  difficult 
to  see  a  reason,  why  the  Godhead  in  connection  with  Jesus 
should  be  called  iSon,  while  in  and  by  itself  it  is  called  Father* 
It  was  by  considerations  of  this  nature,  that  Origen  appears  to 
have  designed  to  check  the  progress  of  Beryll's  opinions.*  Yet 
even  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  have  produced  much  ef- 
fect, after  the  defenders  of  personal  discrepancy  in  the  God- 
head had  begun  to  soften  down,  through  the  reasoning  of  Noe- 
tus.  Hippolytus  himself  grants,  that  before  the  incarnation  of 
the  Logos,  he  was  indeed  perfectly  Logosy  but  not  perfectly 
5on.f  The  latter  he  became,  only  after  the  incarnation.  And 
this,  in  fact,  accords  entirely  with  the  Scripture  method  of 
speaking,  where  Xoyog  and  ^tog  are  used  together. 

Allowing  now  that  the  word  Son  does  not  designate  merely 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  but  the  whole  person  of  Christ,  why 
does  not  this  theonr  accord  entirely  with  that  of  Beryll  ?  If  God 
as  he  is  in  himself  is  the  cause  or  ground  of  this  connection 
[between  divinity  and  humani^],  and  the  whole  person  of 
Christ,  as  such  and  by  virtue  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Godhead, 
is  the  archetypal  image  of  God,  why  cannot  such  a  relation  be- 
tween the  two  be  well  expressed  by  the  relative  words  Father 
and  Son? 

It  is  not  however  merely  that  the  interests  of  Christian  faith 
are  promoted  by  such  a  creed  as  that  of  Beryll,  as  much  as  by 
the  One  that  was  opposed  to  him,  finasmucn  as  the  Christian 
economy  suffers  nothing  by  tins  creea,  and  the  doctrine  of  fio- 
vuQxla  remains  entirely  uninjured)  ;  but  even  the  deeper  scien* 
tifical  views,  which  the  handling  of  Christian  doctrine  demands 
and  which  belong  to  the  proper  theologian,  become  by  this 

*  Amtiop  nf^q  aViavq  nf^wiw  uh  %a  nQwiyovinhfrnq  tuxtaaiuvaaTinu 
^a  Tov  mqov  difat  lov  vlop  naga  top  nariga^  xo2  oti  ivitpni  top  vlop 
nat^og  aTra»  vtop,  ico*  top  srccr^a  viov  noniqvu  Orig.  in  Johan.  IV.  p. 
199.  D.  ['  We  must  address  them  with  words  which  have  been  pre- 
viously furnished,  viz.,  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Father,  and 
that  the  Son  of  a  Father  must  necessarily  be  a  Son,  and  the  Father  of 
a  Son  [must  necessarily  be]  a  Father.'] 

t  Ovn  yaq  aoQOJog  *al  xa^  hnnop  o  Xoyog  tiletoc  tfp  viog'  xaitoi 
tiXitog  wp  Xoyog  ftopoyiprig  *  Cent.  Noet  XV.  ['  For  the  Logos,  as  in- 
visible and  m  and  by  himself,  was  not  a  perfect  Son ;  although  he  ' 
perfect  as  only  begotten  Logos.'] 
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opinion  neither  more  abstruse  nor  more  unfruitful.  Not  more 
abstruse ;  for  by  this  theory  we  are  saved  from  making  any  ef- 
fort to  account  for  it,  how  there  can  be  diversity  of  relations 
and  persons  in  the  Godhead  m  and  by  itselfi  or  in  what  these 
consist,  inasmuch  as  all  (on  the  ground  now  in  question)  is  view- 
ed as  having  relation  to  the  Godhead  as  revealed  to  men.  Not 
more  unfruitful ;  for  if  we  could  even  give  an  adequate  and  sat- 
isfactory account  of  all  these  distinctions  and  relations  of  the 
Grodhead  as  it  originally  was  in  and  of  itself,  this  would  have 
no  important  bearing  on  the  operations  of  divine  grace ;  which, 
after  all,  are  the  appropriate  objects  of  true  evangelical  doctrine 
and  instruction. 

On  the  unfolding  of  true  Christian  doctrine,  then,  the  theory 
of  Beiyll  would  seem  to  have  an  mfluence  equally  advantageous 
at  least  with  that  of  his  antagonists.  His  scheme,  as  well  as  the 
other,  would  lead  men  to  investigate  the  question,  how  far  the 
relation  of  the  divine  to  the  human  nature  in  Christ  could  be 
further  unfolded.  The  attempt  however  fully  to  do  this,  was 
made  in  the  church  later  thail  the  times  of  Beryll.  But  had 
the  church  retained  the  opinion  of  this  bishop,  thb  would  not  at 
all  have  impeded  its  investigations  relative  to  this  subject.  One 
may  even  say,  that  it  does  not  become  any  easier  to  comprehend, 
in  what  way  Christ  differs  from  all  other  human  beings  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  the  divine  nature  with  the  human,  if,  in 
order  to  do  this,  we  assume  that  the  divine*Being  which  united 
with  Christ  did  from  all  eternity  exist  in  an  tdla  ovaiag  mg&yga'^ 
q>n  [separate  circumscription  of  being].  I  might  rather  say, 
that  such  an  assumption  is  adapted  to  mislead  us,  inasmuch  as 
we  have  to  suppose  to  ourselves,  that  the  divine  Being,  in  its 
union  with  the  human  nature,  is  different  frx>m  Grod  as  he  is  in 
himself,  and  is  in  a  measure  first  lowered  down  and  reduced  to 
a  subordinate  rank. 

On  these  rocks  the  theory  of  Beryll  is  not  so  much  exposed 
to  dash.  This  appears  still  more  evident  when  we  consider, 
that  besides  the  formulas  common  to  both  creeds,  by  which 
they  were  constrained  to  make  attempts  to  explain  what  in  all 
the  actions  and  developments  of  the  Redeemer,  was  the  result 
of  human,  and  what  of  divine  agency,  and  how  both  natures  or 
beings,  constituting  a  unity  of  person,  stood  related  to  each 
other ;  besides  this,  I  say,  there  was  another  idea  to  be  unfold- 
ed, which,  although  not  altogether  peculiar  to  the  theory  of  Be- 
ryl), b  more  easily  understood  and  explained  by  it  than  by  any 
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other,  viz.,  the  determining  how  the  existence  of  God  in  Christ 
stands  related  to  thai  indwelling  of  his  in  all  men,  which  is  es- 
sentially connected  with  his  omnipresence  and  universal  agency. 
This  is  a  view  of  the  subject  the  right  use  of  which  must  pro- 
duce some  very  definite  and  accurate  results.  But  this  view 
cannot  weU  be  made  use  of,  when  one  strenuously  maintains  e^er- 
ndl  personality  ;  because  then,  as  experience  shews,  m  doctri- 
nal deductions  made  by  ChrisUan  teachers,  there  is  ever  a  lean- 
ing more  and  more  to  distinguish  the  personality,  rather  than  to 
maintain  the  unity,  of  the  Godhead ;  the  consequence  of  which 
b,  that  omnipresence  and  universal  agency  are  eventually  as- 
cribed only  to  the  Father. 

If  now  we  take  all  these  considerations  into  view,  we  shall  be 
more  disposed  to  think  that  Beryll,  when  he  had  a  conference 
with  Origen  at  Bostria,  ought  rather  to  have  converted  him, 
than  he  to  have  converted  Beryll.  More  particularly  shall  we 
be  inclined  to  such  an  opinion,  when  we  call  to  mind  how  con- 
scious the  great  Alexandrine  teacher  must  have  been,  of  strenu- 
ous effort  to  shun  the  dangers  that  attended  the  assumption  of 
three  eternal  or  ante-mundane  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Not 
without  good  reason  has  it  been  objected  against  him,  that  in 
his  strenuous  effi)rts  to  establish  diversity  between  Father  and 
Son,  he  has  infringed  upon  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Adopt- 
mg  the  declarations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  savs  at  one 
time  that  "  the  nature  of  the  Son  is  nearest  to  that  of  the  Fa-» 
ther;"*  and  then  a^ain  (using  the  like  phraseology)  says,  that 
he  who  has  true  fwa^oiQ  is  most  nearly  related  to  Grod  ;f  Ori- 
gen in  a  similar  way  assumes  the  existence  of  a  multitude  of 
beings  or  natures  who  have  become  divine  by  that  which  was 
communicated  to  them,  and  then  sets  the  Godhead  as  incarnate 
in  Christ  at  the  head  of  them  aU,  for  the  reason  that  Christ  is 
the  nearest  to  the  oi;ro^«o^|    Christ,  thus  constituted,  he 

*  TfiUmtivn  ^  •  •  •  {  vlov  ^cr^,  {  vf  f«ory  nartwqixoqt  n^wnxw-^ 
Toni*  Strom.  VIL  p.  831,  edit  Potter.  ['The  nature  of  the  Son  is 
the  most  perfect,  he  being  nearest  of  all  to  the  only  almighty  [Godl. 

t  n^wr^cfoTM^w  Ml  0  ypwnmH  V^tdma^  ^«f  *  lb.  p.  650.  ['The 
[true]  Gnostic  is  most  nearly  like  to  QedJ*] 

t  See  the  afore-cited  note  from  Origen  in  Johann.  p.  51,  on  p.  9D 
above.  Compare  also  the  fbllowing :  . . .  iroUa/oii  xaSra*  Xoyutai  t«« 
pAp  ^tivfp  {oMfTy  9wafumf  ovofuti^iihmw^  iv  if  avini^  wtl  nqdnwp 
XqwTOf  ipf  *  oif  fiipop  (TO^  ^1^,  Hxi  tta$  Kpofug  nqiwu/oftvoiuifog  * 
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maintains  to  be  the  first  of  all  beings  m  consequence  of  his  to 
ngog  tow  '&toy  dvai,  i.  e^  his  intimate  communion  with  God, 
by  which  he  attracts  as  it  were  divinity  to  himself.*  He  fur- 
ther holds,  that  the  Logos  is  God  in  ttus  way  and  on  this  ac- 
count, and  conUnues  to  be  such  by  virtue  of  the  to  itgos  tot 
^iov  ilvtu^  and  by  his  uninterrupted  and  constant  intuition  of 
the  /^a^otf  of  the  Father.f 

These  views  incline  so  evidendy  to  maintaining,  that  the  God- 
head of  the  Son  is  one  which  is  as  it  were  in  a  state  of  becommg 
divine,  in  part  commencing  and  in  part  already  commenced, 
and  not  a  complete  and  actually  existing  thing,  that  one  may 
easily  see  the  reason,  why  Origen  strove  not  to  confound  the 
Son  with  the  Father ;  and  this,  so  long  and  so  much  that  he 
came  at  last  nearly  to  make  an  entire  separation  between  Father 
and  Son4 

In  this  way  also,  Origen  came  so  near,  on  the  one  hand,  to 

ihntiQ  ovp  dvrauug  ^eov  nltlarig  Htrip,  wf  btiotfi  xctro  ntqiy^tafffqw,  mt 
diaqdgu  o  avmiq^  ovtt^g,  ».  t.  iL  Comm.  in  Johann.  p.  47.  [*  Every 
where  are  placed  some  ratioDal  living  creatures  of  a  godlike  nature, 
who  are  called  dvpafiBig,  of  whom  the  higher  and  more  preeminent 
is  Christ,  who  is  named  not  only  the  Wisdom  but  the  Power  of 
Gk)d.  Inasmuch  then  as  there  are  many  Powers  of  God,  each  one 
according  to  his  own  circumscription,  from  whom  the  Saviour  differs; 
BO  etc.'] 

*  . . .  ^  ftart»g  o  nqtnojoxog  naarig  mUnoig,  ore  ngStog  tf  n^og  toy 
^to¥  ihai,  (maaag  trig  ^tortftog  tig  iavtip,  tifiwtsgog  iau  rolg  Xomoig 
noQ  ahtov  S^Bolg,  9lt,L  lb.  p.  51.  [' . . .  to  whom  he  is  altogether  the 
first-born  of  all  creation,  since  he  is  first  by  being  with  God ;  and  thus 
attracting  divinity  to  himself,  he  is  more  honourable  than  other  gods 
who  are  with  him,  etcl 

f  T^  ehm  ngog  tw  ^top  iA  ftipnr  ^iog,  ovm  Sp  d^  avro  ^/timik)  m 
fiil  ni^g  Toy  -^Av  tip,  nal  oitt  Sp  fuipag  &e6g,  dftii  naqifitpt  tfj  iiuMliin- 
tt^  'S'itf  tov  natQixov  Pa&ovg.  lb.  p.  51.  ['  By  being  with  God  he  al- 
ways continues  to  be  God  ;  for  this  he  would  not  have  obtained  unless 
he  had  been  with  Grod ;  nor  would  he  have  continued  to  be  God,  un- 
less he  had  continued  to  abide  in  the  unceasing  contemplation  of  the 
Father's  depths.*] 

{  'Jll£  Zfing  %&p  toaovtwp  pal  tvylueovrny  insffixwf  cval^  pal  n^^ 
fitUf,  KO*  dvpoifiu,  MM  ^tivfiu . . .  jcoi  awpliff  pat  ovdh  ovyp^ipetM  tf 
iun^p.t,L  lb.  p.255.  ['But  at  the  same  time  that  he  surpasses 
such  and  the  like  beings^  in  substance,  and  in  dignity,  and  in  power, 
and  in  Godhead .  • .  and  in  wisdom,  he  is  in  no  respect  to  be  compared 
with  the  Father,  etc'] 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostic  emanations,  that  he  appears  to  have 
rejected  their  terminology  principally  because  he  supposed  that 
it  might  involve  something  of  a  corporeal  nature  in  it  ;*  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  opens  to  us  the  prospect,  by  our  own  future 
x6  n^g  tov  S-fop  ^haiy  i,  e.  intimate  communipn  with  God,  of 
becoming  divine  and  like  to  the  Logos.f  This  hope  he  checks 
and  moderates  merely  by  insisting,  that  it  is  only  by  the  unceas* 
bg  contemplation  of  the  deeps  of  God  from  all  eternity,  that 
the  Logos  became  and  continues  to  be  God ;  and  that  he  is  in  the 
same  way  exalted  beyond  comparison  above  all  else  which  be- 
comes divine,  yet  still,  without  diminishing  at  all  the  distance 
between  him  and  the  Father,  or  the  superiority  of  the  latter.} 

After  all,  remarkable  as  these  passages  are  which  thus  mag*^ 
nify-  the  difference  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  there  ar^ 
Bot  wanting  passages  in  Origen,  wherein  he  speaks  almost  en- 
tirely in  the  same  manner  as  those  do  who  deny  such  a  discre- 
pancy. Thus  when  he  wishes  to  distinguish  the  generation  of 
the  Son  from  the  production  of  the  Gnostic  npofioXai  (emana- 
tions or  offipring),  he  says  th^t  '<  the  Father  is  the  Father  of 
the  Son  without  division  or  separation."<^  This  might  be  ex- 
plained as  merely  asserting,  that  the  Father  does  not  produce 

*  jEI  yao  n^oftolff  inar  i  vtoq  xov  natgog,  xo^  ywrf  fdif  i^  vitoQ 
Snoia  TO  Twr  {iio^r  yt»v^/unch  ara/iai  a&pta  il»ni  top  nqQ^iXkoPta  imi 
TOP  nQofitfihuiipop.  De  Princip.  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  190.  [*  For  if  be  is  the 
of&pring  of  the  Father,  and  produces  from  himself  all  the  various 
kinds  of  living  creatures,  that  which  produces,  and  that  which  is  pro^ 
duced,  must  necessarily  be  corporeal.'] 

t  Comp.  lJohnd:3. 

t  On  this  account  he  calls  him  top  iyippiftop  mi}  natnig  ytppnjt^ 
^img  TT^MTOf  oMor  [^  the  unbegotten  and  first-bom  or  head  of  all  pro- 
doeed  nalure'l ;  although  he  immediately  afterwards  names  the  Fa- 
ther, TOV  ytppfifropta  etirtop  ['him  who  begat  him.']  Cont.  Gels.  Tom. 
L  p.  643.  In  like  manner,  naptaup  fdp  tAp  ytppy(twf  vntqixup^  ov  ovy-^ 
ttghsij  aiU'  vmQpaXXovaji  vn$(foxi,  q>afi9P  top  aon^QO.  Comm.  in  Johann. 
p.  235.  ['  We  affirm  that  the  Saviour  is  preeminent  over  all  created 
beings,  not  in  the  way  of  comparison,  but  by  an  exceeding  preemi- 
nence.'] The  addition  here  in  the  original  of  xal  to  Trpsvfia  to  aytop 
shews,  that  the  expression  amiig  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Grodhead  of 
the  Redeemer. 

§  JZtffl  najQog^  ig  iduil^ttog  wtl  ofUqunoq  Sp  vSov  yhniu  ntn^ 
Vol.  I.  p.  190.  [*  Respecting  the  Father,  that  he  is  the  Father  of  the 
Son  without  division  or  separation.'] 

Vol.  VI-  No.  19  4 
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the  Son  out  of  his  own  substance.  But  one  must  remember, 
that  Origen  holds  the  generation  of  the  Son  to  be  eternal,  and 
always  continued,  and  therefore  never  completed.*  The  Fa- 
ther is  always  begetting ;  the  Son  is  never  completely  begotten 
and  fully  produced  from  the  Father. f  Why  then  could  not 
Beryll  have  used  this  view  to  his  own  advantage  ?  Or  rather, 
why  could  he  not  shew  that  Origen  was  still  more  remote  than 
himself  from  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  inasmuch  as,  ac- 
cording to  Ori^en's  view,  the  Son  never  yet  since  bis  incarna- 
tion has  truly  had  his  idia  ttig  ovalag  nc^iygaipiif  i.  e.  his  own 
circumscription  of  being  or  personality  ?  For  if  the  being  fte- 
gotten  is  the  circumstance  which  is  to  ex{dain  the  relation  of 
the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  to  the  first,  i.  e.  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father,  then  we  may  say,  that  the  Father  b  not  truly  Fa- 
ther, so  long  as  the  generation  is  incomplete ;  nor  is  the  Son 
truly  Son,  so  long  as  the  being  generated  is  not  complete,  but 
only  after  this  is  completed.  So  long  then  as  the  generation 
continues,  the  Father  is  named  Father  without  actually  being 
so ;  and  so  the  Son  also  is  called  Son  without  actually  being  so ; 
in  accordance  with  what  Origen  sbjs  in  a  passage  already  cited : 
**  The  Father  is  the  Father  of  the  Son  without  division  or  sepa- 
ration.'' If  therefore  the  generation  is  incomplete,  and  is  from 
all  eternity,  then  Father  and  Son  have  never  yet  been  fully  de* 
veloped  as  such,  and  the  Godhead  after  all  is  to  be  divided  on- 
ly in  imagination  into  plurality  of  persons,  while  in  reality  it  re- 
mains but  one  and  the  same. 

According  to  Origan's  principles,  then,  we  might  pass  by 
Beryll,  and  go  back  even  to  Noetus,  and  say  with  him,  that 
smce  the  incarnation,  the  Godhead  of  the  Redeemer  does  not 

^:froi,  XQOPOS  fudqa  itnlp  avtf  cr^^^or,  h  ji  yi/hnmfitu  6  viog.  Comm. 
in  Jobann.  p.  23.  ['  But  be  coDtinues  to  extend  it  to  bis  unbegotten 
and  eternal  life ;  so  that  thus,  as  I  may  say,  [all]  time  is  today  in 
which  he  is  begotten'].  Here,  plainly,  this  day  has  as  little  a  mom* 
ing  as  an  eveniog,  and  as  litde  a  morning  as  a  yesterday.  In  other 
words,  the  generation  is  ever  continued,  but  never  completed. 

t  £ap  ovw  inurvifrmi  <ro*  inl  toD  arnigot,  St*  ovxl  iyiyyturep  o  nattig 
«oy  vioPy  »a$  anikwrti^  avtoy  o  Tcar^^  ano  t^(  yewimng  avroS),  all*  ml 
^iyy^  ainov  *  k.  t.  i.  Homil.  IX.  in  Jer.  Tom.  III.  p.  181.  ['  If  then 
I  should  reply  to  you  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  the  Father  has  not 
hegotten  the  Son,  and  made  him  free  from  being  horn,  but  is  alwaya 
iMgetting  him,  etc'] 
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exist  appropriately  in  a  x«r*  idlw  ovciag  n^giygatp^^,  but  (at 
the  most)  it  is  only  in  reference  to  the  human  nature  in  which 
it  dwells  and  on  account  of  which  it  is  called  Son^  that  we  can 
speak  of  person  in  respect  to  it ;  for  God,  in  himself  considered, 
b  a  simple  unityj  without  distinction  and  without  plurality* 

The  passages  ahready  quoted  from  Origen  do  not  stand  alone, 
but  are  intimately  connected  with  many  other  like  formulas  of 
the  same  author.  Origen  could  not  comprehend  how  God  could 
exist  without  continually  creating ;  inasmuch  as  he  would  then 
have  been  destitute  of  the  glory  of  dominion,  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  and  must  also  have  passed  over  from  a  state  of  previous 
inaction,  to  a  state  of  activity  in  creating;  which  would  be  to 
suppose  him  mutable.*    In  like  manner,  he  supposed,  the  Fa- 

*  Quemadmodum  pater  non  potest  esse  quis  si  filias  non  sit,  neque, 
dominus  qujs  ease  potest  sine  possessione,  ita  ne  omnipotens  quidem 
Deus  dici  potest,  si  non  sint  in  quos  exercent  potentatum :  et  ideo,  ut 
omnipotens  ostendatur  Deus,  omnia  subsistere  necesse  est.  Nam  ai 
quis  est,  qui  velit  saecula  aliqiia  transiisse,  cum  nondum  essent  quae 
fiicta  sunt,  per  hoc  videbitur  Deus  profectum  quendam  accepisse,  et  ex 
inferioribus  ad  potiora  veniase,  si  quidem  melius  esse  non  dubitatur, 
esse  eum  omnipotentem  quara  non  esse.  De  Princip.  I.  2. 10.  [*  Asa 
fiither  cannot  be  a  father  who  has  no  son,  nor  any  one  be  lord  without 
some  dominion ;  so  God  cannot  be  called  omnipotent,  unless  those  are 
in  existence  over  whom  his  power  may  be  exercised :  and  consequent- 
ly it  is  necessary  that  all  things  should  have  an  existence,  in  order  that 
God  may  be  exhibited  as  omnipotent.  If  now  there  be  any  one,  who 
supposes  that  some  ages  passed  away  before  things  were  called  into 
existence ;  his  opinion  will  make  out  that  Gk>d  has  made  some  advan- 
ces, and  come  out  of  an  inferior  to  a  more  perfect  state ;  since  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  that  it  is  better  he  should  be  omnipotent,  than  not  to 
be  so.'-— That  is,  if  I  rightly  understand  this  last  sentence,  it  is  much 
better  to  suppose  that  things  have  always  existed,  and  so  have  evi- 
dence that  Grod  has  always  been  omnipotent,  than  it  is  to  deny  their 
perpetual  existence,  and  thus  disrobe  the  divine  Being  of  his  attribute 
of  omnipotence,  without  which  he  would  no  longer  be  God. 

On  the  sentiment  of  this  whole  passage  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether 
the  weakness  of  the  reasoning,  or  the  extravagance  of  the  mode  of 
thinking,  is  the  predominant  quality.  If  the  reasoning  is  true ;  then  ev- 
ery event  that  happens,  must  have  been  happening  from  all  eternity ;  or 
else  it  involves  the  supposition,  that  God  has  advanced  from  one  state 
of  being  and  acting  to  a  different  one,  and  is  therefore  mutable.  The 
death  of  Jesus,  then,  must  have  been  happening  from  all  eternity ;  or 
else  it  never  could  happen.  And  so  of  every  event  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  call  new  or  strange.  Such  is  the  logic. 
The  extnsoagmiM  of  the  whole  fluppoaition ;  the  egregious  over- 
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ther  could  not  dispense  with  the  glory  of  having  a  Son ;  nor  could 
he  pass  from  a  state  of  not  begetting  to  a  state  of  begetting  ; 
which  would  imply  change  or  mutability  in  him.*    Nor  did  be 

looking  (what  leas  can  we  name  it  ?)  of  even  the  first  principles  of  in- 
telligent, rational,  and  free  agency,  whose  essence  consists  in  powers 
and  aUHbuiet^  not  in  the  mode  of  their  development ;  astonishes  one 
who  has  been  taaght  to  look  with  veneration  upon  the  profound  learn- 
ing of  Origen.  Just  as  if  this  or  that  particular  direcuon  given  t0 
the  powers  of  a  free  agent,  (be  this  God  or  any  other  free  agent),  would 
make  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  Being,  and  thie  becauss  a  change 
18  produced  as  to  things  which  are  ad  extra  ?  But  sneb  statements  do 
not  need  refutation.  Certainly  the  intelligent  reader  does  net  need 
any  effort  to  refute  such  weak  and  extravagant  assertions. 

Seldom  indeed  do  we  meet  with  a  writer  of  such  singular  qualities 
as  Origen.  It  maj  well  be  said  of  him :  **  Quod  sentit,  valde  sentit.'' 
When  he  is  contending  with  views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  he  becomes 
a  downright  Arian;  I  mean,  that  his  language  is  incapable  of  being' 
fiiirly  construed  so  aa  to  mean  any  thing  short  of  absolute  Arianiam. 
Such  clearly  are  the  passages  already  cited  above ;  and  numy  more 
of  a  similar  tenor  might  be  easily  produced.  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
when  he  comes  to  contend  with  those  who  infringed  upon  the  honour 
or  worship  due  to  the  Redeemer,  he  expresses  himself  almost  in  the 
manner  of  a  Patripassian.  How  little  ought  such  vehement  feelings 
to  be  trusted,  without  sober  judgment  and  discretion  to  guide  them  ? 
Whither  must  the  ship  go,  which  has  passion  and  vehemence  to  hoist 
her  sails  when  the  wind  is  blowing  with  violence,  and  has  no  sober 
and  steady  pilot  at  the  helm  ?  What  incalculable  mischief  has  been 
done  in  theology,  by  vehement  assertion  made  by  reason  of  excited 
feeling,  and  made  without  any  due  regard  to  the  symmeUry  or  harmo- 
ny of  the  whole  system  of  religious  truth  !  As  an  illustration  of  tbie 
we  may  say,  that  Arians,  Patripassians,  Trinitarians,  and  even  Uni- 
tarians, may  all  find  what  seem  to  be  proof-passages  for  their  respect- 
ive systems  in  Origen.  Such  must  be  the  fate  of  those  who  bave 
more  sail  than  ballast  or  steerage.    Tb.] 

*  Ov  yiif  o  ^tog  narriQ  shot  ^^loro,  nmXvofttrog,  mg  ol  /i^ofurot  no- 
xiqtg  Sr&QOinoi  vno  tov  dvvaa^at  fi'^na  nariffig  Arm,  '  JEi  yaq  ae2  ifr- 
Utog  0  ^«d(,  %a\  noqtfmr  tAx^  dvrafug  totf  natiqa  amor  Hreu^  khA 
fialor  avTor  natiqa  fiya*,  xal  ttaXor  avtor  nariqa  drat  tov  toi^ovjov 
vlov,  irapalXaai  nal  avtor  tov  koIov  anj^lcncei ;  Orig.  apud  Euseb. 
com.  Marc.  1. 4.  [*  For  God  did  not  begin  to  be  a  Father,  having  be- 
Ibre  been  prevented ;  as  men  who  are  fethers  cease  from  being  so  by 
reason  of  inability.  For  if  God  is  always  perfect ;  and  the  power  be- 
longs to  him  of  being  a  Father ;  and  it  is  good  that  he  should  be 
the  Father  of  such  a  Son ;  could  he  put  off  such  a  thing,  and  deprive 
himself  of  a  good  ?'«-Her6  is  tbe  same  extravagance  and  ihtility  of 
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stop  with  this.  Assuming  the  principles  akeady  mentioned,  be 
proceeded  to  the  position,  that  God  cannot  pass  from  a  state  of 
creating  to  one  of  not  creating,  i.  e.  to  one  of  destroying,  (for 
the  continued  preservation  of  things  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
a  continued  creation) ;  and  in  like  manner,  that  he  could  not 
pass  from  a  state  of  begetting  to  one  of  not  be^tting.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  principle,  he  represented  the  Son  as  contin* 
ually  and  eternally  begotten,  because,  if  he  once  admitted  that 
the  hypostatical  state  of  the  Logos  was  complete  and  had  fully 
its  own  separate  state  of  existence,  then  it  would  follow  that  the 
Son  would  no  more  continue  to  be  begotten ;  which  would  con- 
tradict his  theory. 

If  now  Origen,  from  one  stand-point,  came  in  this  way  as 
near  as  he  could  to  that  Arianism  which  assigns  to  the  Son  a 
separate  existence,  and  yet  he  did  not  give  up  the  eternity  of  the 
Logos ;  and  from  another  stand-point,  assuming  ihe  perpetual 
identity  of  the  divine  perfections,  he  identified  the  Logos  al- 
most numerically  with  Grod,  even  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible  to 
go,  if  in  truth  any  mutual  relation  between  Father  and  Son  is 
to  be  preserved  ;  how  can  it  be  explained,  that  the  much  more 
simple  positions  of  Beryll  did  not  commend  themselves  to  his 
approbation ;  for  these  would  have  freed  him  from  such  a  state 
of  oscillation  ?  Hardly  any  other  answer  can  be  given  to  this 
question,  than  that  Ongen,  as  well  as  all  the  earlier  ecclesiasti- 
cal iathers,  who  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  Symbol 
in  after  times  in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  were  es- 
pecially influenced  in  their  representations  of  the  Logos,  by 
their  views  of  John  1: 1 — 3.  One  might  doubt  of  this  in  re- 
spect to  Origen,  if  he  should  consult  merely  his  treadse  nkgl 
^9X^9  although  what  has  iust  been  said  is  quite  clear  in  res- 
pect to  Hippolytus  and  others.  In  the  treatise  mgl  agxoiv^* 
Origen,  m  the  Christological  part,  appears  to  have  taken  his 
grou^  .d-work,  as  to  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  more  im- 
mediately from  those  passages  which  represent  him  as  the  pavn 
er  and  wisdom  of  God.f    But  thb  passage  in  the  epistle  to  the 

logic,  as  before.  Any  tbhig  which  0  good,  must  on  this  ground  have 
been  always  Id  czistence  from  etcmity.  So  then, because  tbs  Scripturss 
aie  a  blessing,  tbsy  were  given  ua  from  eleniit]^ !  And  thus  of  all 
other  blessiogs ;  for  all  aie  good  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  really  and  tru- 
ly as  ths  having  of  a  Son,  although  not  in  the  same  degree.    Til] 

»LibwLcap.a.  f  1  Got.  Udl 
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CoriDthiaDs  would  never  have  been  interpreted  by  him  as  hav- 
ing relation  to  hypostasis^  (certainly  not  had  Rom.  1:  16  been 
compared  with  it),  unless  the  custom  had  already  existed,  of  in- 
terpreting the  text  in  1  Cor.  1:  24  as  having  reference  to  the 
Logos.  To  do  this,  one  interchanged  the  aoq^ia  of  this  text 
with  the  Xoyog  of  John,  inasmuch  as  the  two  words  are  very 
nearly  related  in  some  of  their  meanings.  Moreover  a  distinc- 
tion was  not  made,  such  as  the  Scripture  requires  (Hippolytus 
himself  being  judge),  between  Xoyog  and  vlog.  Hence  the  pas- 
sage 1  Cor.  1:  24,  [Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God],  $eemed  to  Origen  to  afford  the  best  New  Testament 
ground  for  a  comparison  with  the  passages  in  Prov.  VIII.,  and 
mth  several  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of  Wisdom,  respecting  the 
Son  and  Wisdom.  These  the  Alexandrine  teachers  applied  to 
the  Logos. 

If  now  we  consider,  that  the  hypostatical  view  of  the  passage 
in  John  I.,  (as  Origen  has  beyond  all  doubt  fully  and  plainly 
represented  it  in  his  Commentary  on  this  evangelist),  rests  prin- 
cipally on  the  two  following  considerations,  viz.,  first  that  ^kog 
without  the  article  has  a  sense  difierent  firom  o  ^<oV,  and  second- 
ly that  ngog  t6»  <t66v  conveys  a  meaning  difierent  from  that 
which  would  be  conveyed  by  iv  tcjJ  ^<(|^— all  this  I  say  being 
duly  considered,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe,  that  such  an  inters 
pretatiou  as  that  of  Origen  could  come  from  a  simple  and  im- 
partial view  of  the  passage.  There  must  have  been  a  strong 
previous  inclination  to  such  an  interpretation,  and  to  the  belief 
of  such  a  hypostatical  condition  of  the  Logos.  What  could  be 
plainer,  than  that  the  want  of  the  article  before  '&e6g  in  the 
phrase  xai  ^iog  n^  6  Xoyog,  merely  determined  that  ^iog  belong- 
ed (notwithstanding  its  position)  to  the  predicate  of  the  sentence, 
and  that  such  an  artificial  distinction  built  on  a  grammatical  cir- 
cumstance of  such  minuteness,  was  not  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
John.  In  like  manner,  one  need  only  see  how  ^£oV  ijv  o  loyog 
is  included  between  tjp  ngog  rov  ^iov  on  either  hand  (vs.  1»  2), 
and  call  to  mind  how  ngog  is  used  as  corresponding  to  the  He- 
brew  ^  and  be} ,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  no  more  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  expression  ^v  ngog  xov  ^eov,  than  that  it  is 
the  counterpart  or  antithesis  of  v.  14,  viz.,  Xoyog  aop|  fytvito. 

Hence  those  who  favoured  the  views  of  Noetus  and  BeryU, 
never  felt  themselves  excited  to  any  doubt  about  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  in  John  1:1,  nor  betook  themselves  to  such  a  va- 
ried of  artifices  in  respect  to  it,  as  later  opposers  of  the  divme 
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nature  of  Christ  have  done.  To  them  the  passage  appeared  to 
have  a  meaning  quite  simple,  and  altogether  accordant  with 
their  views.  They  only  warned  agaiifst  confounding  Xoyog  and 
vlog^  as  the  connection  of  their  expressions  shews,  and  as  one 
roust  conclude  from  the  declarations  of  Hippolytus;  and  this 
they  did,  because  they  considered  vios  not  as  the  equivalent  of 
Uj^og  simply,  but  of  Xofog  aagi  yevofiepog.  More  than  this  they 
were  not  necessitated  to  do,  in  order  to  harmonize  all  which  the 
Scripture  says  of  the  distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Fa- 
ther, with  the  opinion  that  the  divine  nature  in  the  Son  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Father. 

How  then  shall  we  declare  ourselves,  in  respect  to  circum* 
stances  of  such  a  kind,  which  arose  not  from  mere  interpreta- 
tion, but  from  a  previous  inclination  to  hypostatize  the  divine 
nature  of  the  Son  which  had  already  obtained  predominance  in 
tbe  church  creed  ?  The  undeniable  oscillation  of  the  theories, 
between  the  equality  of  the  so-called  persons  in  the  Grodhead 
and  the  tubordinatton  of  the  same,  shews  plainly  that  not  only 
a  religious  interest,  but  also  one  not  purely  of  a  religious  nature, 
bore  sway  in  all  this.  A  mere  religious  interest  could  never 
have  produced  any  oscillation,  nor  any  contest  between  this  par- 
ty and  that  which  did  not  admit  an  or^'nar  personal  distinction 
in  the  Godhead.  Noetus  and  Beryll  were  learned  men,  as 
g^ieral  report  says,  without  any  participation  in  such  an  oscilla- 
ting state  of  opinion.  IVhat  Beryll  added  to  the  creed  of  No- 
etus, was  only  a  more  complete  development  of  his  principles, 
without  being  any  departure  from  them.  We  are  forced  then 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  oscillating  party  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  cosmological  or  philosophical  interest,  namely,  that 
of  finding  a  point  of  union  for  the  order  of  spiritual  beings-^ 
aometbing  to  fill  the  void  between  the  simply  infinite  Being,  the 
avto^iog,  and  finite  intelligences. 

Inasmuch  now  as  this  interest  in  process  of  time  elevated  it- 
self above  the  purely  religious  one,  Arianism  arose,  which  placed 
the  Son  at  the  head  of  finite  beings,  and  gave  him  a  beginning 
before  the  beginning  of  things.  Origen  was  kept  back  from 
embracing  this  view,  because  in  him  the  religious  and  philo- 
sophical interests  had  found  a  common  point  of  bnion  m  his 
sentiment  respecting  the  absolute  immutability  of  tbe  Most  High ; 
on  which  account  he  denied  both  the  beginning  of  the  Son,  and 
the  beginning  of  all  other  things.  Taking  his  stand  here,  he 
was,  on  tbe  one  band,  brought  very  near  to  the  opinion  of  Noe- 
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tus ;  he  would  not  concede  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  could  be 
exempted  from  the  continued  generation  of  the  Father,  lest  he 
should  thus  detract  from  the  ^*  exceeding  prc'-eminence"  which 
belonged  to  his  mediatorial  dignity ;  while,  on  the  other,  his 
philosophical  views  drew  him  to  the  subordinatum-theary ;  for 
only  by  the  distance  between  Father  and  Son  could  he  find  a 
measure  by  which  he  could  estimate  the  distances  between  oth- 
er spiritual  and  living  intelligences.* 

Il  now  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  that  Beryll  was  not 
swayed  by  such  views,  because  he  in  common  with  many  other 
earlier  and  later  fathers  who  were  learned  and  intelligent,  con- 
tented himself  with  the  usual  views  of  creation  in  time,  on  ac- 
count of  which  such  an  interposition  as  Ortgen  maintained  seem- 
ed less  necessary ;  so  it  must  follow,  that  Beryll  was  not  moved 
to  give  up  his  views  by  feeling  that  the  demands  of  such  a  theo- 
ry could  not  be  satisfied  by  the  views  that  be  defended.  What 
then  induced  him  to  give  it  up  ? 

In  answer  to  this  question  we  must  first  inquire,  how  far  he 
did  give  it  up ;  and  how  far  we  may  trust  to  the  representations 
of  Eusebius  on  this  point?  This  historian  appears  to  have  had 
the  records  of  the  Synod  of  Bostria  before  him,  and  to  have 
made  his  narration  from  them.  But  who  can  assure  us,  that 
Beryll's  explanations  are  not,  in  one  way  or  another,  cut  short ; 
or  that  something  of  them  was  not  overlooked  by  the  dommant 

*  "JloTB,  xata  Tovio,  fuKcup  ^  dvpofug  tov  nat^o^  naqa  top  vIop  wd 
to  nrevfjM  to  ayuty,  nXslotp  di  {  tov  vlov  naqa  to  nvevfia  to  ayiop '  naU 
naXty,  diaqti(fovaa  ftaXXoy  tov  ay  lev  nveviAOxoq  ^  dvvafug  naqi  la  SXXa 
Styiou  De  Princip.  I.  3.  5.  [*  So  that,  accordiDg  to  this,  tbe  power  of 
the  Father  is  greater  than  what  the  Son  or  the  Holy  Spirit  has ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Son  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit :  and 
again,  tbe  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  far  exceeds  that  of  all  other  holy 
beings.' — If  this  be  not  Arianism,  it  is  something  even  below  it,  at 
least  in  respect  to  the  divine  Spirit.  Ta.]  This  passage,  the  original 
Greek  of  which  is  found  only  in  the  well  known  letter  of  Justinian 
which  is  written  in  Greek,  runs  quite  differently  in  the  Latin  version 
of  Rufinus.  Its  authenticity,  however,  is  sufficiently  confirmed  by 
the  sentiment  in  passages  already  cited  above,  out  of  Origen's  Comm. 
in  Johannem.  •  That  a  philosophical  and  speculative  interest  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  such  sentiments,  is  plain  from  the  arrangement  itself  of 
Origen's  book  ;  where  he  goes  from  treating  of  the  Trinity,  to  the 
consideration  of  rational  beings  in  their  order,  specially  the  higher 
ones.  The  same  thing  is  shewn^  by  his  ranking  Chriit  with  other 
beings  that  Itewm  gods ;  see  Not*  *  above,  on  p.  20. 
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party,  or  designedly  passed  by,  either  of  which  would  not  be  a 
thing  ungrateful  to  them  ? 

The  colloquy  between  the  parties,  and  the  letter  of  thanks  to 
Origen  written  by  Beryll,  which  Jerome  quotes  (Vir.  Illust. 
art.  Beryllus),  cannot  be  regarded  as  additional  testimony ;  in- 
asmuch as  we  can  hardly  suppose  such  compositions  to  have 
been  any  thing  more  than  factitious  writings,  by  which  those 
transactions  were  published,  and  placed  in  the  hght  that  was 
grateful  to  the  dominant  pai-ty. 

The  doubt,  moreover,  whether  Beryll  did  go  over  entirely  to 
the  views  of  Origen,  is  the  more  natural,  since,  although  we  can- 
not assume  it  yet  we  cannot  deem  it  improbable,  that,  in  an 
assembly  where  all  was  managed  with  frankness  and  moderation 
and  where  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  spies,  to  which  more- 
over Origen  was  invited  on  account  of  his  distinguished  learning 
and  intelligence,  he  kept  in  the  back-ground  one  part  of  his 
theoiy,  viz.,  that  o(  svhordinatianj  and  was  purposely  silent  re- 
specting it,  or  artfully  concealed  it.  As  litde  can  We  feel  as- 
sured, that  Beryll  was  not  only  induced  to  admit  the  eternal 
personality  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ,  (a  thing  which  appear- 
ed superfluous  to  him  in  the  Christian  economy),  but  at  the 
same  time  was  also  persuaded  to  admit  a  diminution  of  his  God- 
head, which  stood  directly  opposed  to  his  own  previous  convic- 
tions. If  we  suppose  the  latter,  we  must  then  suppose  that 
Origen  undertook  to  shew,  that  the  full  and  entire  Godhead  of 
the  Redeemer  was  not  an  indispensable  thing  in  the  scheme  of 
redemption.  But  in  this  way  Origen  never  would  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  at  all  events,  we  have  no  evidence  in  his  writings 
that  he  did  so.  Even  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  he 
quotes,  in  order  to  prove  that  the  Son  is  different  from  the  Fa- 
ther,* are  so  handled,  that  Beryll  would  not  have  felt  himself 
moved  by  them*  Beryll  himseli,  who  used  the  word  San  on- 
ly to  designate  the  incarnate  Logos^  in  which  he  allowed  the 
Divinity  to  exist  xar'  idlav  t^Q  ovaktg  negtygag>iip,  would  of 
course  allow  the  Son,  in  this  respect,  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Father. 


•  Sec  Note  •,  from  p.  199  of  Origcn's  Comm.  in  Johann.,  on  p.  21 
above,  and  the  texts  Id  the  original  connected  with  it.  Let  any  one 
compare  now  what  Epiphanius  cites  for  the  like  purpose  againt  Noe^ 
tus,  and  he  may  easily  satisfy  himself  how  easily  Beryll  could  have 
replied  to  such  argaments. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  6 
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The  only  point,  then,  where  union  seems  to  have  been  re- 
quired between  the  two,  was  that  which  respects  the  interpreta- 
tion of  such  Old  Testament  passages  as  might  be  thought  to 
have  a  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  eternal  generation.  In  re> 
spect  to  these,  we  may  easily  imagine  that  oenrll  found  some 
perplexity,  in  consequence  of  the  usual  mode  of  exegesb  which 
was  applied  to  them.  But  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  he  feh 
necessitated  to  go  any  farther  than  to  concede,  that  on  account 
of  the  tenor  of  such  passages,  one  might  be  led  so  to  express 
himself,  as  if,  because  of  the  divine  decree  respecting  the  incar- 
nation which  is  of  p^mount  importance  and  is  the  true  basis 
of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  Christian  religion,  even  from  eter* 
nity  there  had  been  in  the  divine  Being  a  special  reference  to 
this,  and  the  Godhead  as  determining  on  this  was  the  Father, 
and  as  determined,  the  Son.  And  with  this,  or  something  like 
it,  might  the  friends  of  .the  doctrine  of  personality  afterwards 
have  contented  themselves,  as  a  svbstantial  consent  to  their 
views.       • 

That  Origen  himself  was  not  conscious  of  any  signal  victory 
over  Beryll,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  neither  in  his  Commen- 
taries, nor  in  his  work  against  Celsus,  which  is  generally  repu- 
ted as  later,^  does  he  mention  the  theory  of  Beryll  as  a  thing 
brought  to  an  end,  but  as  still  in  existence. 
■     ■  ■     ■  ■  I   .  f     .  .  ...ii  I    -I  I    <  ■  « 

Tovg  araiifovpxag  dvo  sira*  vnomciinig  ncnii^a  ual  vlir.  Coot  Cels.  VJII. 
13.  [<  But  if  ony  one  shall  be  in  perplexity  by  reason  of  these  tbioga, 
lest  we  should  go  over  to  the  camp  of  those  who  deny  tliat  Father  and 
Son  can  be  two  hypost^tses.']  One  may  believe,  perhaps,  that  this 
might  b9  more  properly  referred  to  Noetiis  than  to  Beryll ;  but  thfit 
the  latter  is  meant,  seems  sufficiently  evident  from  the  words  that  fol- 
low :  cS;  oX(a&M  St»  ^  t^c  ilif&dag  oinrla  ngo  x&v  x^ovw  XTJg  tov 
X^ftoTov  int<pwtlag  oxm  ^p  *  [*  Like  supposing,  that  the  substance  of 
truth  did  not  exist  before  the  tiroes  of  the  appearance  of  Christ*] 
This  looks  very  much  like  one  of  the  arguments  which  Origen  em* 
ployed  against  Beryll.  In  like  manner,  I  apprehend  that  the  follow- 
ing passage  applies  rather  to  Beryll  than  to  Noetiii<,  yiz.,  ijtoi  aqvof^ 
fdwavg  Idtorifta  viov  kti^ar  naqa  T^r  tov  nattqoq^  oftoXo/ovmag  &top 
thai '  Comm.  in  Johann.  p.  50.  [*  Or  those  who  deny  that  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Son  are  different  from  those  of  the  Father,  de- 
claring him  to  be  God*].  That  this  applies  to  Beryll  is  made  probable 
by  the  following  context :  xal  r^y  owrUtp  nmi  ntqiyqat^p  TV/^arov- 
HOP  Hiqap  to?  ^raT^o^  *  ['  And  the  substance  which  exists  in  a  circum- 
scription different  fW>m  that  of  the  Father.*] 
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Tbe  theory  of  SabelKus,  tlien,  which  we  are  yet  to  examine, 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  any  thing  altogether  new ;  but  it  muit 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  formubs  of  Noetus  and  BeryU, 
and  regarded  as  the  more  full  development  of  them. 

§  6.    Views  ofSabdlius. 

[It  is  very  remarkable,  that  we  should  have  almost  no  defi- 
nite information  respecting  the  personal  history  of  Sabellius ; 
considerbg  the  unusual  interest  which  his  opinions  excised,  in 
ancient  times,  both  for  and  against  him.  That  he  lived  in  Afri- 
ca, at  Ptolemais  a  town  of  Pentapolis  or  Cyrenaica,  some  dis- 
tance on  the  Mediterranean  shore  west  of  Egypt,  is  generally 
Y^onceded.  Later  authors  ascribe  to  him  the  office  of  bishop  or 
elder ;  but  they  are  too  late  to  be  safe  guides.  It  is  merely  tbe 
influence  which  be  seems  to  have  had  in  the  church,  that  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  be  was  invested  with  some  office.  The 
probable  time  of  his  publishing  his  sentiments,  may  be  stated  at 
255 — ^259.  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (Epist.  in  Euseb.  Hist. 
Ecc.  VII.  6)  mentions  the  heresy  of  Sabellius  as  having  recent- 
ly sprung  up.  Philastrius  and  Augustine  say,  that  he  was  a 
pupil  of  Noetus.  This  may  have  been  tbe  case ;  but  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  countries  where  they  lived,  renders  this 
circumstance  somewhat  improbable,  although  not  impossible. 

That  he  was  a  writer,  cannot  well  be  questioned.  The 
younger  Arnobius  (de  Deo  uno,  etc.  p.  570  in  Feuardent's  edit, 
of  Irenaeus)  says,  that  in  the  fifth  century  some  of  his  writmgs 
were  still  extant.  Of  what  nature  these  were,  he  has  not 
told  us. 

That  the  opinions  of  Sabellius  were  urged  with  zeal  and  abil- 
ity by  him,  seems  altogether  probable  fi'om  the  fact,  that  many 
bishops  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  m  Egypt,  received 
them.  Moreover  the  burning  zeal  which  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Alexandria  manifests  against  them,  shews  that  he  feh  the  dan- 
ger from  them  to  be  great.  His  excessive  sensitiveness  also 
betrays  the  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  they  would  soon  become 
predominant.  It  is  probable,  that  his  strenuous  efiforts  to  sup- 
press Sabellianbm,  jdned  with  the  successive  ones  of  Athana^ 
sius,  Basil,  and  others,  may  have  checked  very  much  the  rapid 
progress  which  it  was  making.  Epiphanius  however,  (Haeres. 
e2)  about  A.  D.  375,  testifies  that  the  adherents  of  Sabellius 
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were  sdll  to  be  found  b  great  numbers,  both  in  Mesopotamia 
and  at  Rome.  Facts  like  these  accountfor  the  uncommon  zeal 
which  Dionystus,  Athanasius,  and  Basil,  as  well  as  Hilary  and 
others,  shew  against  what  they  supposed  to  be  SabeUianism. 
They  shew  us,  also,  that  many  in  the  churches  were  stumbled 
at  the  hypostatic  theory  of  the  Alexandrine  School,  and  eager* 
ly  embraced  an  opportunity  to  throw  it  off;  which  always  hap- 
pens where  such  matters  are  carried  to  excess. 

The  second  general  council  at  Constantmople  (A.  D.  533), 
m  their  seventh  canon,  declared  that  baptism  by  Sabellius  was 
not  valid ;  which  shews  that  at  so  late  a  period  Sabellianism 
was  still  extant,  and  at  or  around  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  fact,  the  frequent  and  vehement  opposition  made  to 
this  opinion  bv  Augustine,  Basil,  Hilary,  Euthymius,  and  others, 
shews  beyond  all  question  that  Sabellianism  had  spread  far  an<i^ 
wide,  and  that  it  was  considered  as  being  fraught  with  danger 
in  respect  to  the  Nicene  Creed. 

Various  names  were  given  by  the  ancients,  in  the  way  of  re- 
proach, to  the  Sabellian  party.  They  were  called  Patripat" 
iians,  MonarchianSy  UnianiteSj  Praxeans^  and  finally  Hermo- 
geniies.  The  ground  of  the  three  first  names  is  evident.  The 
opponents  of  the  Sabelliaus  believed  them  to  msuntain,  that  there 
was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  this  person  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Father.  Hence  the  three  first  nabes. 
Praxeam  was  an  epithet  of  reproach,  because  they  were  ac- 
cused of  holding  sentiments  like  those  of  Praxeas,  whom  Ter- 
tuUian  attacks  with  such  uncommon  vehemence.  But  as  to 
the  epithet  HermogeniteSf  which  was  intended  to  shew  that 
(like  Hermogenes)  they  held  to  the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
and  denied  the  proper  creation  of  the  world,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Sabellius,  or  his  disciples  in  general,  held  such 
an  opmion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  some  zealous  and 
considerably  distinguished  Sabellian  in  the  course  of  time  broach- 
ed this  view ;  and  party  zeal  took  occasion  from  this  to  give  the 
adherents  of  Sabellius  a  new  and  more  reproachful  name.  The 
history  of  church  or  state  will  present  us  with  abundance  of  the 
like  examples. 

It  is  remarkable  that  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  the 
epithet  SabeUianism  should  have  been,  and  should  continue  to 
be,  employed  as  a  generic  designation  of  almost  all  the  difier- 
ent  shades  of  opinion,  which  deny  the  hyposutic  theoiy  of  the 
Trinity,  and  yet  maintain  the  Godhead  of  Christ.    This  shews 
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the  great  pre->eminence  which  the  system  of  Sabellius  obtained, 
over  all  the  opinions  which  bad  some  particular  affinities  with 
his. 

The  common  apprehension  of  Sabellianism  has  been,  that  it 
removes  all  distinction  of  personality  or  hypostasis  in  the  God- 
head ;  and  that  it  considers  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  to  be 
mere  names  of  the  Godhead  under  different  developments  of 
one  and  the  same  person,  who  was  both  Mova^  and  Father. 
This  view  of  Sabellianism  has  been  called  in  question  by  many 
distinguished  writers ;  yet  the  current  opinion  seems  hardly  to 
have  been  arrested.  Morus,  Souverain,  Beausobre,  and  Lardp 
ner,^  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that  Sabellius  taught  only  that 
a  dvvafiig  ^cov,  not  a  divine  vnoaiaaig^  dwelt  in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus. 

•  Mosheim  seems  to  have  come  much  nearer  to  a  true  repre- 
sentation, in  his  Comm.  de  Rebu»  Christ,  p.  690  seq.  He  re- 
presents Sabellius  as  having  denied  that  there  was  any  plurality 
of  persons  in  the  Mopdg  itself,  and  of  course  that  there  was 
any  substantial  and  real  individual  personality  in  the  Godhead 
as  such  and  simply  considered ;  but  still  he  avers,  that  Father  and 
Son  and  Spirit  were  considered  by  him  as  altogether  distinct ; 
and  yet  that  they  are  parts  or  partitions  of  the  divine  Movag^ 
called  by  the  names  Creator  and  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  or 
Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  which 
the  sequel  presents,  that  Mosheim  was  quite  mistaken  in  regard 
to  the  last  part  of  this  representation,  viz.,  that  the  Grodhead  is 
divided.  Indeed  it  seems  plain  from  the  exhibition  of  this  sub- 
ject as  made  by  Dr.  S.,  that  it  was  with  Sabellius  not  a  matter 
of  doubt  or  hesitancy  at  all,  whether  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  distinct  ngoooma  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  he  even  excommunicated  those  who  denied  this. 
The  true  question,  therefore,  turns  on  this,  viz.,  what  is  it  which 
constitutes  what  we  name  ngoaoinov  or  person  in  the  Grodhead? 
Is  it  original,  substantial,  essential  to  divinity  itself?  Or  does 
it  belong  to  and  arise  from  the  exhibitions  and  developments 
which  the  divine  Being  has  made  of  himself  to  his  creatures? 
The  former  Sabellius  denied  ;  the  latter  he  fully  admitted ;  and 
Dr.  S.  himself  seems  fiilly  to  sympathize  with  his  views,  in  re- 
gard to  this  point. 

Supposing  this  to  be,  and  it  really  appears  to  be,  a  correct  ac- 
count of  genuine  Sabellianism,  then  tnat  which  has  been  called 
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80  ill  modern  tiroes ;  that  which  makes  out  the  Sabelfians  to  be 
the  same  as  Patripassians,  and  represents  them  as  denying  the 
distinctions  in  tlie  Godhead ;  ia  altogether  a  mistaken  view  of 
the  subject.  The  mischiefs  arising  first  from  erroneous  and  in- 
adequate conceptions  respecting  the  true  nature  of  an  opinion, 
and  then  from  zeal  to  proscribe  it  and  proclaim  it  as  heretical, 
are  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  time  that  in  some  way  or  other 
they  should  be  curtailed.  I  trust  the  views  of  Dr.  S.  wiU  help 
us  better  to  know,  at  least,  what  Sabellianism  truly  is.  It  b 
only  then,  that  we  can  be  able  to  judge,  whether  it  is  bdeed  a 
fatal  heresy. 

The  ancient  sources  for  consultation  are  Euseb.  Ecc.  Hist. 
VII.  6.  Theodoret,  Haeret.  Fab.  IL  9.  Philastrius,  Haeres. 
LIV.  Augustine,  de  Haeres.  c.  41.  Epiphanius  Haeres. 
LXII.  The  modern  ones  which  deserve  most  attention,  ar9 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  Christ.,  p.  690  seq.  Walch,  II.  p.  14  seq. 
Lardner,  Credib.  of  Grosp.  Hist.  IV.  p.  693  seq.  Worm,  Hist. 
Sabelliana.  Beausobre  Hist,  du  Manich.  I.  p.  533  seq.  Many 
other  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  discussed  and  attacked 
the  opinions  of  Sabellius.  None  have  proved  them  so  critically 
as  Scfaleiermacher.    Tr.] 


Bertll  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  system,  viz.,  that  while  he 
fully  recognized  the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  he  still  believed  that 
the  Logos  by  his  incarnation  received  a  peculiar  mgiygaqfTq 
{circumscriptton^  limitation) ;  in  other  words,  that  something 
was  attached  to  him  in  these  circumstances,  which  would  not  have 
been  attached  to  him  if  they  had  not  occurred.  In  this  respect 
therefore  be  was  ready  to  concede,  that  the  Grodbead  in  Christ 
might  be  distinguished  from  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself. 
In  order  clearly  to  represent  his  views  of  the  Christian  econo- 
my, he  felt  constrained  to  admit  a  two-fold  method  of  existence 
in  the  Godhead ;  which  still  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  di- 
vine unity  or  (AOvaQ%lu. 

He  was  therefore  on  his  way  toward  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity, 
in  a  more  strict  sense  than  can  be  asserted  of  Noetus.  The 
formulas  of  the  latter  seemed  more  to  indicate  something  that 
was  transitory  in  the  Grodbead,  some  lowering  down  of  the  In- 
finite One  towards  the  finite,  and  then  again  some  recontraction 
of  itself  back  again.    Consequently,  there  was  something  in  all 
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this  of  an  oscillatiDg  nature ;  on  account  of  which  the  divine 
economy  in  Christ  would  be  presented  to  us  only  as  a  thing 
which  in  its  operations  was  temporary  and  limited  by  place,  and 
which  in  fine  might  at  some  future  period  be  exchanged  for 
another  economy. 

Beryll  had  attained  to  his  views,  without  being  swayed  by 
any  philosophical  or  cosmological  speculations ;  or  (as  is  often 
but  not  correctly  said)  without  any  Platonizing ;  which  was 
indulged  in  only  by  those  who  strenuously  defended  the  doc- 
trine of  personality,  and  this  in  a  manner  that  opposed  the  sen* 
timents  of  Beryll.  Too  much  therefore  is  asserted,  when  it  is 
said,  that  '  without  Platonizing,  the  Fathers  would  never  have 
come  to  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.'  At  most  it  can 
only  be  said  with  truth,  that  perhaps  we  should  not  have  obtain- 
ed the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed.  The  views  expressed 
In  this,  are  no  doubt  intended  to  be  a  correction  of  the  earlier 
Arian  tendencies  b  such  Fathers  as  we  have  already  quoted ; 
but  still  these  views  do,  after  all,  rest  substantially  on  the  same 
basis  as  Arianism,  inasmuch  as  their  object  is  to  explain  the  re- 
velation of  Grod  in  Christ  by  a  divine  plurality ^  to  which  the 
divine  Unity  becomes  quite  subordinate.  In  all  probability, 
views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  which  might  have  been  deduced 
from  such  theories  as  those  of  Beryll  and  Noetus,  would  have 
gained  the  predominance  rather  than  these,  unless  an  interest 
m  a  measure  foreign  to  that  of  simple  Christian  piety  bad  pre- 
dominated. This  laid  too  much  stress  on  plurality ;  so  that 
the  (AOvoQxla  of  the  Grodhead  was  infringed  upon,  or,  m  order 
to  preserve  the  appearance  of  maintaining  it,  formulas  were  in- 
troduced which  either  were  not  tenable  br  were  not  intelligible. 
If  the  Sabellian  views  had  peaceably  obtained  admission,  in  the 
sequel  they  would  doubtless  have  received  more  accurate  and 
definite  limitations.  But  they  were  overwhelmed  in  the  strong- 
er opposite  current,  before  they  had  time  to  be  fully  unfolded. 

^ryll  was  on  the  way  to  the  Trinitarian  doctrine,  whether 
he  actually  attained  to  it,  or  stopped  in  his  course  ;  for,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  we  have,  his  assertion,  that  before 
the  incarnation  there  was  no  personal  distinction  in  the  God- 
head, has  relation  only  to  the  second  person,  and  not  to  the  third. 
The  same  is  also  probable,  as  we  have  seen  above,  respecting , 
Noetus  and  Praxeas;  whereas  in  Origen,  Hippolytus,  and 
TertuUian,  three  persons  are  fully  admitted.  The  views  of  No- 
etus and  Praxeas  were  not  fully  unfolded,  nor  really  moulded 
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into  the  shape  of  trinitarian  doctrine,  until  the  time  of  Sabellius. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  difference  between  their  views  and  those 
of  Sabellius  must  not  be  passed  over  without  some  remarks. 

To  explain  this,  as  Schmidt  has  done,*  by  the  introduction 
at  that  time  of  the  formula  of  baptism,  and  the  consequent  pre- 
dominance of  the  hypostatical  views  over  the  earlier  ones,  does 
not  appear  to  me  satisfactory  ;  although  in  matters  of  historical 
criticism  I  should  attribute  much  weight  to  his  opinions.  Tt  is 
not  only  not  proved,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll  held  the  Son  and 
Spirit  to  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  Sabellius  first  made  a 
distinction  between  them  ;  but  the  very  opposite  of  this  is  much 
more  probable,  viz.,  that  from  the  first  they  did  admit,  although 
not  both  in  the  same  way,  a  distmction  between  the  Son  and 
the  Spirit. 

The  whole  matter  seems  to  me  to  stand  thus.  Admitting  a 
distinction  to  exist  between  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  as  a  truth  to 
build  upon,  one  might  then  choose  a  difi[erent  path  to  ;walk  b, 
according  as  he  assigned  more  or  less  of  important  meaning  to 
these  or  to  those  passages  of  Scripture. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Spirit  might  be  considered  as  represented 
to  be  the  Comforter,  proceeding  from  the  Father,  and  like  to 
Christ ;  so  that  both  Christ  and  the  Spirit  participate,  as  it  were, 
in  the  work  of  redemption  and  in  reclaiming  the  human  race. 
In  this  way  the  Spirit  was  conceived  of  by  the  Montanists ; 
which  would  appear  abundantly  in  the  work  of  TertuUian  again^ 
Praxeas,  were  it  not  that  he  has  introduced  the  mention  of  the 
Spirit  but  occasionally  and  as  it  were  obiter.f  But  other  fa- 
thers, who  were  not  Montanists,  shew  a  partiality  for  this  mode 
of  representing  the  Spirit ;  as  if  the  mission  of  Christ  would 
have  been  inappropriate  without  it;  yea,  as  if  the  apostles 
themselves  would  have  continued  to  deny  the  Saviour,  unless 
the  Spirit  had  been  given  to  them.  And  it  is  natural  that  all 
those  should  incline  to  this  mode  of  representation,  who  kyposr 

*  J.  £.  C.  Schmidt,  fiibliothek  Air  Krit.  und  Ezegese  II.  St  2. 
p.  207. 

f  Yet  the  passage  is  strong  enough  at  the  close  of  his  work  against 
Praxeas  (cap.  30) :  Hie  (Filius)  interim  acceptum  a  Patre  munus  effu- 
dit,  Spirituin  Sanctum,  tertium  nomen  Divinitatis,  unius  praedicato- 
'  rem  monarchiae,  et  outoyofilag  interpretatorern,  et  deductorem  om- 
nis  veritatis.  [*  He  [the  Son]  poured  out  the  gift  received  from  the 
Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  name  of  the  Godhead,  the  preacher 
of  one  sole  supremacy,  the  interpreter  of  the  [new]  economy,  and 
him  who  brings  down  fix>m  above  idl  truth.'] 
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(aiized  both  the  Word  and  the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  conse- 
quently must  have  admitted  the  existence  of  several  divine  hy- 
postases. Of  course  they  would  not  object  to  the  supposition, 
that  besides  the  Son  there  was  at  least  one  more  hypostasis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Spirit  was  represented  by  some  as 
dependent  on  Christy  and  as  receiving  every  thing  from  him. 
They  held  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  Spirit,  to  call  to  mind  the 
words  of  Christ;  and  that,  without  any  original  productive 
power  of  his  own,  he  becomes  as  it  were  the  reflection  and  the 
echo  of  the  original  operations  of  the  Godhead  in  the  person  of 
Christ.  He  now  who  laid  special  stress  upon  this  view,  could, 
without  identifying  Son  and  Spirit,  still  tnaintain  that  the  Spirit 
was  not  a  Tugtygaqfii  of  the  divine  Being.  So  far  as  he  is  pour- 
ed out  from  on  high,  such  an  one  might  aver  that  he  was  the 
breiUh  of  life  which  proceeded  from  Christ,  who  is  himself  ne- 
cessarily the  animating  principle  [<'  he  has  life  in  himself]  ; 
and  so  far  as  the  Spirit  dwells  in  the  disciples,  he  is  the  proper 
cause  of  spiritual  life,  which  is  excited  by  his  breathing  upon 
them.  Thus,  in  neither  of  these  respects  would  the  Grodhead 
of  Christ  be  represented  as  the  Spirit ;  nor  would  he  necessari- 
ly constitute  any  other  union  of  the  divine  Nature  with  the  hu- 
man, besides  that  of  the  Logos  incarnate. 

It  appears  then  to  be  quite  natural,  that  the  one  side  should 
early  personify  the  Spirit  in  their  way ;  and  that  the  other  should 
make  shift  to  manage  their  theory  in  their  own  way,  without  any 
personification. 

If  now  we  suppose,  in  the  first  place,  that  Noetus  and  Beryll 
referred  every  thing  which  is  said  respecting  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
the  operations  of  Christ,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  just  recited ; 
and  secondly,  that  their  opponents  made  the  inquiry :  '  What 
then  was  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  times  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
pensation ?'  The  most  natural  answer  which  Noetus  and  his 
followers  could  give,  would  be,  that  '  it  was  the  occasional  and 
transitory  descent  of  the  Godhead  into  the  souls  of  men.'  To 
this  their  opponents  might  reply  and  say,  that '  in  such  a  case 
the  Holy  Spirit,  under  the  ancient  covenant  and  under  the  new^ 
was  not  one  and  the  same.'  To  this  the  former  might  have 
again  replied  in  an  appropriate  manner,  and  cleared  themselves 
firom  such  an  accusation.  But  to  draw  out  such  a  reply,  would 
occupy  more  room  than  can  now  be  spared. 

In  the  meantime  it  should  be  noted,  that  Origen  accounts  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  sentiment  respecting  the  Spirit  as  hereti* 
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cal,  m  a  passage  which  seems  to  have  often  eluded  the  research- 
es of  some.*  When  now  we  take  into  consideration,  that  No- 
etus  had  disciples  and  followers,  and  that  dispute  (the  records 
of  which  have  not  been  preserved)  must  in  all  probabili^  have 
been  continued  against  them ;  also  that  the  passage  in  Origen, 
which  I  have  just  quoted,  immediately  follows  tk>se  passages 
which  relate  to  Noetus  and  Beryll ;  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  relation  and  connection  now  assigned  to  the  passage  in 
question,  are  the  true  ones. 

In  fact,  an  objection  of  such  a  nature  might  be  urged  against 
Beryll  himself,  who  must  have  held,  that  the  Spirit  under  the 
Old  Testament  stood  so  related  to  the  divine  Nature  simplj, 
as  the  H0I7  Spirit  under  the  New  Covenant  stood  related  to 
the  peculiar  negiy^qni  of  the  Grodhead  in  the  person  of  Christ 

So  long  now  as  the  Holy  Spirit  was  thus  explained  by  thb 
party,  those  who  belonged  to  it  could  not  well  form  for  them- 
selves a  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A  kind  of  Duality  was  rather 
admitted,  which  was  designated  by  the  usual  and  scriptural  ex- 
pressions Father  and  San  ;  yet  this  same  part^  did  not  (as  the 
other  party  did)  make  use  of  the  word  generation  or  begeiting, 
b  order  to  designate  the  divine  relation  between  the  Fadier  and 
Son. 

In  fine,  it  seems  as  if  even  Sabellius,  by  whom  the  idea  of  a 
Trinity  was  first  made  out  on  thb  side,  did  for  a  while  content 
himseif,  like  Noetus  and  Beryll,  with  a  kind  of  Duality ^  with- 
out introducing  the  Spirit  as  essential  to  the  completion  of  the 
Godhead ;  for  otherwise  one  must  assume  (which  is  veiy  im- 
probable), that  several  thin^  are  expressly  laid  to  hb  chaise, 
by  those  who  lived  in  his  neighbourhood  and  within  the  circle 
of  his  influence,  which  still  do  not  in  reality  belong  to  him,  but 
to  his  predecess(»s.  I  refer  now  particularly  to  a  writing  of  the 
Alexandrine  clergy  addressed  to  ^eir  bishop,  Alexander,  and 

*  Sed  81  qui  sunt,  qui  Spiritum  Sanctum  aliom  quidem  dicant  esn 
in  prophetia,  aliun  autem  qoi  fiiit  in  apostoiia  Domini  noatri,  Jaau 
Cfaristi,  etc.  0pp.  Tom.  IV.  p.  695.  ['  If  there  are  any  who  say,  the 
Holy  Spirit  ia  one  in  the  prophets,  and  another  in  the  apostles  of  our 
Lord  Jeaus  Christ.*]  The  supposition  of  Huet,  viz.,  that  Origen 
mentions  this  only  as  a  posstbU  heresy  and  without  any  actual  know- 
ledge of  any  such  opinion,  is  too  improbable  for  recepdon.  Rather 
might  one  say,  that  the  opinion  is  ascribed  to  those,  who  separate  the 
God  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  GkHl  of  the  New ;  bat  I  prefer  the 
explanation  given  in  the  text 
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dted  bjr  Athaaa^us ;  in  which  the  expresnoo  vlanitmfi  is  at- 
tributed to  Sabellius.*  Whether  this  property  belonged  to  Sar 
bellius  or  to  some  earlier  person,  thus  much  is  certain,  viz., 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  must  have  been  older  than  the  SabeDian 
trbitarian  creed,  and  on  the  other  it  must  have  designated  a 
more  accurate  development  of  this  mode  of  representation  as 
usual  among  this  party,  than  had  been  made  by  Beryll. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  fact,  that  the  word  vhnavwg^  as 

S spears  in  the  passage  cited,  is  designed  to  designate  the  dhrine 
nity,  which  those  who  leaned  to  this  way  of  thinking  usually, 
named  MOvag ;  while  those  who  were  strenuous  defenders  of 
original  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  more  commonly 
used  to  employ  the  formulas,  iila  ^lottig  or  fi/a  ovala.  If  now 
an  expression  was  needed  in  order  to  designate  the  relation  be- 
tween oUopofda  and  ftovapxio*  ^d  yet  to  preserve  the  idea  that 
the  Godhead  remained  one  and  the  same  and  not  at  all  differ- 
ent in  itself  during  all  its  various  revelations  to  men ;  then  vlo- 
narmg  could  be  used  only  at  a  time  when  the  Spirit  was  not 
yet  recognized  as  a  part  of  these  appropriate  revelations  of  the 
Godhead  ;  for  otherwise  the  expression  would  not  have  been 
SanrFather,  but  Spirit'SonrFather  (nviVfiavo-'viih^aTmg). 

On  the  other  hand  however,  Beryll,  if  his  views  have  been 
correctly  represented  m  the  preceding  pages,  could  hardly  have 
employed  such  an  expression  as  vionatwg.  For  if  he,  as  well 
as  his  opponent  Origen,  regarded  the  Father  as  avtod'togj  but 
the  Son  as  a  special  and  peculiar  ifegiygaq>fi  of  the  divine  Be- 
ing ;  then  vionartog  could  not  be  regarded  by  him  as  properlvx 
descriptive  of  the  divine  Being  in  his  simple  unity,  (which  dif- 
fered m  nothing  from  the  Father) ;  nor  could  be  so  connect 
Father  and  Son  in  one  appellation,  without  any  designation  of 
the  diverse  relations  which  they  sustained ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Father  was  viewed  by  him  as  the  Godhead  itself,  while  the  Son 
was  considered  only  as  a  peculiar  mgt/gag^  (circumscription) 
of  the  Godhead  in  connection  with  the  man  Jesus. 

When  one  duly  weighs  these  circumstances,  he  will  find  it  to 
be  quite  probable,  that  the  expression  (yionaitog)  was  intend- 
ed to  designate  a  distinction  between  the  Godhead  in  itself  con- 
sidered (the  true  3iopag)f  and  the  Father  [considered  merely 

*  Oid*  ig  JSafiUliogf  tttpMorada  ^MM^m^,  viofrcrro^a  tbnp^  Atbanaa^ 
de  Synodifl,  19.  ['  Not  as  SabelUus^  who,  destroying  the  Unity, 
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as  a  distinction  or  person]  ;  also  to  designate  an  equality  be- 
,  tween  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  their  relation  to  the  Godhead 
as  it  is  in  and  by  itself.  The  Father  must  therefore,  in  the 
sense  in  which  Sabellius  employed  this  word,  be  conceived  of 
as  a  ngoatonovf  or  (to  abide  by  the  more  favourite  terminology 
of  this  School)  as  a  Tugtygaq)^  or  axtifAatiofiog  of  the  divine 
Being,*  separately  from  the  Movag ;  so  that  the  Grodhead  of 
the  Father  as  such,  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  would  be  re- 
garded as  holding  the  like  relation  to  the  divine  Being  in  him- 
self considered  or  as  Movag. 

If  now  a  form  like  that  of  the  common  Symbols  in  respect 
to  the  Trinity^  was  developed  before  Sabellianism  had  fully 
attained  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity ;  yet  it  is  also  true, 
that  Sabellianism  distinguished  between  the  personality  of  the 
Father  and  the  divine  Movag^  before  this  distinction  was  made 
by  the  more  common  creed  of  the  church.  That  such  a  dis- 
tinction never  was  made  in  a  complete  manner,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Nicenian  or  Athanasian  Creed,  is  evident  of  itself; 
and  on  this  point  something  more  will  be  said  in  the  sequel. 

To  the  expression  viojiatiag^  already  remarked  upon  above, 
a  passage  in  Hilary  relates,f  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 

*  "Off  nal  ovTOff,  nolXaxov  avyx^^^  ^^  syyotar,  iniXBiQH  duaquv  xi 
n^oaomOf  tiiv  aifiijv  vn6<na<nv  liymv  nqog  itiv  kxa<ntiv  tots  noQifmlit- 
towrap  x9^^  fAevairxrifJioixiiea&ai.  Basil.  £p.  236.  7.  ['  Who  even 
himself  every  where  confbundiQg  ideas,  undertakes  to  destroy  person- 
ality ;  affirming  that  the  same  hypostasis  takes  different  forms,  as  ev- 
ery occasion  that  happens  may  require.']  In  what  sense,  however, 
SabeDius  could  make  some  distinction  of  persons,  the  same  opponent 
of  him  tells  us :  fva  (Uy  elvai  rfj  vnoatatrH  tov  S^iov,  nQocwtanouurd'at 
da  vno  T^ff  yg»(j^g  iiag>6Qwg  nata  to  tdkifia  t^g  vnonsiftsmiig  btdatort 
Xiftiag'  Epist.  214.  3.  ['That  God  is  one  hypostasis;  but  that  he  is, 
by  the  Scripture,  differently  distinguished  as  to  personality,  according 
to  the  peculiarity  of  each  exigency  that  takes  place.']  We  must  recur 
to  this  passage  again  in  the  sequel,  in  order  that  one  may  not  make 
less  out  of  it  than  was  actually  meant. 

t  Neque  unum  esse  ex  geminatis  nominibus  unionis ;  De  TriniL 
X.  6<  [*  Neither  that  he  is  one  from  the  coupled  names  of  union.'] — 
In  like  manner  Achanasius  has  the  same  expression  in  mind,  in  his 
£p.  ad.  Scrap.,  Tom.  I.  p.  700 :  Jia  xovto  SafiiXlioq  iXXozQiog  tfi  ix- 
itlfiala  ixglSTi,  xoXfi7i<rag  dnsiv  inl  xov  naxgog  xo  vlov,  mu  inl  xov  viov 
natQog  ovofMu  [*  On  this  account  Sabellius  was  judged  to  be  an  out- 
cast to  the  church,  because  he  ventured  to  call  the  Father  by  the 
name  of  Son,  and  the  Son  by  the  name  of  Father.']    It  Is  worthy  of 
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well  understood  bj  his  Beaedictine  editor ;  for  how  could  one 
better  express,  in  Latm  like  that  of  Hilary,  the  idea  of  vlona^ 
rcop,  than  by  geminata  nomina  unionis  ?  [the  coupled  names  of 
union^  i.  e.  two  names  joined  in  order  to  designate  one  united 
being].  How  Arius,  because  of  the  appellative  vlonartog^  could 
say  in  one  of  his  epistles,  that  Sabellhis  fiovada  iicu^il*  (when 

remark,  that  the  passage  of  Hilary  leads  to  the  supposition  of  several 
double  names  [geminatis  nomitUbus] ;  and  among  these  may  have 
been  vUHtiveviAa  and  nvtufmro^nartig.  This  supposition  is  oonfirmed, 
if  (with  some  MSS.)  we  read  in  Athanasius,  to  tov  mfevgicnog  ovofiu 
instead  of  to  tov  nctj^og  ovo/ua.  But  this  reading  is  not  well  support- 
ed ;  and  moreover,  the  plural  is  often  used  in  such  cases,  where  only 
a  single  instance  is  concerned. 

*  Hilary  (de  Trinit  VI.  11)  comments  in  the  following  manner  on 
the  rejection  of  Sabellianism  by  the  Arians :  Volentes  enim  nihil  inter 
Patrem  et  Filium  esse  unura,  divisae  a  Sabellio  unionis  crimen  ez- 
probrant,  cujus  unionis  divisio  non  nativitatem  intuUt,  sed  eundem  di- 
visit  in  virgine.  ['  For  although  they  plead  for  no  unity  at  all  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Son,  yet  they  reproach  Sabellius  with  the 
crimeof  dividing  the  unity ;  the  division  of  which  unity  did  not  in- 
troduce the  nativity,  but  make  a  division  of  him  (the  Father?)  in  the 
virgin.' — I  understand  this  last  clause  to  mean,  that  in  Hilary's  view, 
the  Sabellians  did  not  admit  of  any  division,  i.  e.  personality,  in  the 
Godhead  antecedently  to  the  incarnation,  so  that  it  was  not  a  sepa- 
rate person  of  the  Godhead  which  became  incarnate,  or  (as  he  says) 
introduced  the  noHvity,  but  that  the  division,  i.  e.  personality,  first 
commenced  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  when  the  conception  took 
place.  That  ettndtm  means  the  Father  I  doubt  not,  because  Hilary 
every  where  confounds  the  Father  with  the  Movag.  Ta.]  So  much 
may  be  elicited  from  these  obscure  words,  viz.,  that  (in  Hilary's  view) 
Sabellius  believed  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son  first 
commenced  with  the  incarnation,  and  therefore  was  posterior  to  it ; 
which  was  in  fiict  the  opinion  of  Beryll,  [instead  of  Sabellius.]  Qn 
this  point  we  cannot  accede  to  the  views  of  Hilary ;  who  could  not 
put  himself  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  really  believed  in  the  distinction 
between  the  Movag  (as  the  source  of  every  7isQi,yQa(pri  of  the  Godhead) 
and  the  Father,  [which  was  the  real  opinion  of  SabeliiusJ.  The 
same  thing,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  happened  to  many  others. 

That  such  mistaken  views  were  entertained  by  Hilary,  is  evident 
from  several  other  passages  in  him  ;  e.  g. . . .  Ut  unius  Dei,  ut  putanl^ 
inviolabilem  fidem  series,  ex  solido  in  camem  deducts,  conservet ; 
dum  usque  ad  vurginem  Pater  protensus,  ipse  sibi  natus  sit  in  Filium ; 
De  Trinit.  1. 16.  ['(They  maintain)  that,  as  they  suppose,  a  continu- 
ation,  brought  down  from  the  entue  whole  into  flesh,  will  preserva 
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Sabellius  b  commonly  accused  of  the  Kaeretu  unianis)  ;*  and 
bow  Athanasian  theologians,  who  were  opposed  both  to  Anus 
and  Sabellius,  could  agree  in  their  views  respecting  this  point ; 
one  maj  best  learn  from  a  passage  in  Basil,  in  which  however  / 
the  immediate  subject  of  discourse  respects  only  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  the  distinction  which  Sabellius  makes  between 
the  Father  and  the  Mopag,  thoueh  indeed  not  wholly  overlook- 
ed, b  not  rightly  comprehended.f 

So  much  is  true,'viz.,  that  Father  and  Son,  according  to  Sa- 
bellius' views,  proceeded  from  the  Motag ;  but  he  would  not 
have  said  that  the  Movig  is  therefore  a  vmgiuiiiivri  ovaltt^\ 
[substance  or  essence  anterior  or  superior]  ;  nor  that  it  made  a 
partition  of  itself  when  Father  and  Son  were  deduced  from  it ; 
although  this  division  of  unity  was  charged  upon  him.  If  we 
should  go  back  to  Beryll,  we  might  find  a  probabUity  that  some 
expressed  themselves  in  this  way,  viz.,  that  before  the  incama- 

the  inviolable  fiitth  concerning  the  Godhead  ;  while  the  Father,  ex- 
tended even  to  the  virgin,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son*].  Here  we 
see  plainly  enough,  that  Hilary,  through  ignorance  of  a  disdnction  be- 
tween the  Father  and  the  Movig^  says  that  concerning  the  Father 
which  he  should  say  only  of  the  Mopag. 

*  Thus  Athanashis  (cont  ApolK)  ezpreases  himself:  SapiXUoq  8i 

[^Sabellius  . . .  through  fear  of  the  Arian  dknium,  fell  into  the  error 
which  abolishes  ail  distinction.']  And  so  Hilary  (de  Synod.  96) :  Id- 
oirco  ne  per  banc  occasionem  temporis  abnegati,  haeresis  unionis  iire- 
peret  ['  Therefore  leat  by  reason  of  this  denial  that  there  was  a  time 
(when  the  Son  was  generated),  this  heresy  of  the  wnUm  should  creep 
in.'] 

t  "Oxw  de  Sn»  (dap  o&r/ay,  ft^  dvo  i^  hogutqur&hta  von '  iH^  Ix 
trig  a^x^^  %o^  ntn^g  tow  vlop  V7io<nayraf  ov  naxiqa  mx^  vwv  in  fjdag 
ovelag  vn^ntijdvf^.  Homil.  XXIV.  ['  But  when  I  speak  of  one  mi&- 
ataneet  do  not  suppose  that  there  are  two  divisions  of  this  one ;  but 
(you  must  suppose)  that  the  Son  subsisted  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Father,  and  not  that  Father  and  Son  were  from  one  substance  which 
existed  anterior  to  thero.'j 

X  Elsewhere  Basil  (Ep.  IX)  himself  sets  forth  a  formula  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  antithesis  to  Sabellianism.  This  is,  on  ol  r«v- 
tov  T^  V7tOKHfidvi(ij  Ttarii^  xal  i^g  *  [<  That  they,  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  are  the  same  in  substance'].  He  should  then  have  said  in  the 
passage  above  quoted:  i*  fiiag  owrlag  tfnonnfiiyiig  [not  wnfutt^ 
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I  tion  there  was  no  Uta  lugtyQa^  of  the  Grodhead.     But  the 

originating  of  a  mgifQaq^  could  not  be  named  a  pariitMn  of 
the  Godhead ;  because,  if  the  Son  were  abstracted,  there  would 
as  it  were  be  no  other  part  remaining.  Nor  could  any  one  po9- 
sibly  80  mis-interpret  Beryll,  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  held, 
that  o/^er  the  incarnation  the  Godhead  no  more  existed  in  and 
of  itself,  or  that  it  consisted  merely  dl  Son  and  the  Godhead 
minm  the  Son,  [i.  e.  what  remained  after  subtracting  the  Son]. 

After  Sabellius  b^an  to  distinguish  between  the  Father  and 
the  Movig^  and  to  represent  the  first  as  an  idla  lUQiygaiffi  of 
the  divine  Being,  then  his  opponents  thought  that  they  had  dis- 
covered that  part  of  the  Godhead  which  seemed  to  be  lacking 
according  to  his  views ;  and  they  erroneously  understood  him 
now  to  maintain,  that  the  Godhead,  after  personalis  became 
developed,  was  divided  into  half  Father  and  half  Son.  Or  in 
case  they  did  not  go  so  far,  but  allowed  him  stiU  to  hold  to  the 
existence  of  the  Mavug,  yet  they  considered  his  views  to  be 
such  as  would  represent  the  Motig  to  have  been  purely  and 
truly  a  Jfopug  only  brfare  the  mcamation,  but  since  that  time 
to  have  become  a  vlonatng^  i.  e.  a  Godhead  compounded  of 
Father  and  Son.''^  This  erroneous  opinion  respectmg  Sabellius 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  supposing  him  to  have  taught,  that 
the  Father  himself  became  Son.f  Yet  the  phraseology,  which 
is  with  much  appearance  of  probability  attributed  to  Sabellius 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  viz.  nkarvpeo'&dhi  and  also  Imilna- 
^a&  (which  words  not  improbably  were  a  part  of  his  phraseolo-- 
gy),^  seem  to  prohibit  all  correct  supposition  of  actual  partition 
or  division. 

That  Sabellius  did  not  derive  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  fixxn 
that  of  the  Father,  Basil  has  reco^zed,  by  the  fact  that  he  at- 
tributes to  him,  m  the  way  of  objection,  diat  according  to  him 
Father  and  Son  were  diilqidj  [i.  e.  pairs,  twins].  ||     But  strict- 

*  Oix  !r  ix  jqh&p  nga/fut  ffvrti&tlg'  Athanas.  cent  Sabell.  Greg.* 
12.     [*Not  compounding  oue  thing  out  of  three.*] 

t  Dum  usque  ad  virginem  Pater  protensuS,  ipsesibi  natussit  inFi- 
liuro ;  Hilary,  de  TriniL  L 16.  ^  [*  While  the  Father,  extended  even  to 
the  vicgin,  himself  becomes  his  own  Son.'] 

i  Vide  Athanas.  oont.  Arian.  Orat.  lY.  §  Ibid. 

I  oh  yaq  adtX^a  Xiyoftnf,  iUi  naniqa  mk*  vUp  ouoXayiAitv 
Homil.  XXXIV .  ['  We  do  not  call  them  pmrB  or  iwingf  but  we  con- 
fess Father  and  Son.*]  This  should  be  read  with  the  paasage  fSrom 
him  that  is  cited  above. 
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\j  taken,  this  is  not  true  respecting  Sabellius.  ^  His  view  was^ 
that  only  the  idla  ti}g  Mag  ovaiag  (or  tijg  Movadog)  mgiyQUipij 
which  belonged  to  the  Son,  was  ad€kq>6g  [i.  e.  in  all  essential 
respects  like]  to  the  Father*  Sabellius,  accurately  interpreted, 
maintained  that  the  Son  was  O^up^gmnog  [i.  e.  the  incarnate 
Logos]  ;  which  one  may  plainly  see  from  the  fact,  that  accord- 
ing to  his  views  the  Logos  first  became  Son  by  taking  to  him- 
self the  human  nature.*  It  must  therefore  have  been  with  him 
only  an  accommodation  to  the  reigning  modes  of  speech,  when 
be  used  the  phraseology  vlonatatg ;  if  indeed  this  is  not  to  be 
explained  in  another  way,  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  supposed  that  Father  and  Son  are 
aSeXgfi  [of  the  same  grade  and  nature],  accordmg  to  this  mode 
of  representation,  and  that  both  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
Movig  I  also  that  the  Son  as  God  is  not  derived  ^as  Sabellius' 
opponents  affirmed)  from  the  Father ;  sull  Sabellius  had  good 
reason,  even  after  he  distinguished  between  the  Father  and 
Grod  as  he  is  in  himself,  to  hold  fast  the  expressions  Father  and 
Son,  as  havbg  a  sense  mutually  relative.  This  however  we 
can  fully  understand  and  appreciate,  only  when  the  very  diffi- 

*  Tor  loyop  h  agxv  f^  ^^^^  loyw  anliig '  on  8i  irr^gwnttn,  xon 
ivon&fT&ak  vlov  *  ngo  yag  t^$  ifnq>apslag  /i^  elvat  vtovj  alia  Xoyw  ^6^ 
yw  *  Athanas.  coot.  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  22.  [*  That  the  Logos  in  the  be- 
ginning was  simply  Logos ;  but  when  he  became  incarnate,  then  he 
was  called  Son ;  fbr  before  he  made  his  appearance  be  was  not  Son, 
but  was  only  LogotJ]  With  this  agrees  the  asserdon,  that  in  the 
Old  Testament,  Son  does  not  at  all  occur.  So  in  the  sequel :  no^tp 
di  Sga  Tfiv  xoMVTtjv  vnovoiav  itrxv^^aoiy,  sgead-M  *aXop  *  q>aal  8^  dta 
to  ftfi  itgija'd-ak  h  rp  naXai^  nsgl  viov  alia  nsgl  loyov,  xai  d^a  xovto 
runtgov  vnopoup  jov  loyov  xor  viop  dtafisfiaiovnai^  on  ft^  iptp  ntt- 
loif,  all^  iv  xfi  naiy^  fiovov,  nsql  ainov  ilix^-  ['  Whence  they 
have  acquired  such  an  opinion,  it  may  be  well  to  declare.  They  say, 
it  is  because  in  the  Old  Testament  nothing  is  said  of  the  Son^  but  of 
the  Logos;  and  on  this  account  they  affirm  that  we  must  consider 
the  Son  as  more  recent  than  the  Logos,  because  the  Son  is  not  spoken 
of  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  only  in  the  New.']  From  this  [if  it  be 
correct]  It  would  follow,  that  Sabellius  did  not  understand  Ps.  IL 
and  other  like  passages,  of  Christ.  But  still  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  in  Sabellius'  own  theory,  the  expression  Logos  stands  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  such  assertions  occur  only  in  contest  with  the  party 
of  his  opposers.  It  is  uncertain,  moreover,  whether  they  belong  to 
Sabellius,  or  to  his  followers  ;  indeed,  the  latter  would  seem  the  more 
probable.  Still,  they  are  certainly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
Sabellius. 
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I  cult  question  shall  have  been  answered  :  *  In  what  way,  and  in 

I  what  respect,  has  Sabellius  represented  Father  and  Son  each 

to  be  a  peculiar  negiygagf^  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

To  infer  from  his  expression  vlonatoig  that  be  held  to  this 
sentiment,  would  be  going  too  far.  But  the  fact  itself,  viz., 
what  his  opinion  was,  is  not  only  clear  from  the  passage  out  of 
Basil  (Horn.  24),  but  in  part  also  from  Bas.  Epist  214.  236. 
In  the  latter,  however.  Father  and  Son  are  merely  placed  on 
the  ground  of  equality ;  and  if  this  were  all  the  evidence  we  had, 
it  might  remain  doubdul,  whether  both  were  not  intended  as  tro- 
pical expressions,  which  the  Scripture  employs  in  respect  to  va- 
rious relations.  One  might  indeed  allege,  that  if  either  of  the 
'  appellations,  Father  and  Son,  marks  an  idla  negiygag>ii  of  the 

I  Godhead,  then  does  also  the  other ;  and  also  that  Son,  used  as 

a  iropiad  expression,  cannot  possibly  be  employed  in  the  same 
sense. as  Father j  and  consequently  that  Father  m  such  a  case 
must  be  something  diffirent  urom  a  tropical  expression.  If  more- 
'  over  such  expressions  now  as  ngoaamotiia^ai  vno  tijg  ygaqfiig 

'  dutq>6giog  [to  be  represented  as  different  persons  by  the  Scrip- 

tures],* and  the  like,f  may  be  referred  to  the  mere  modus  of 
representation  in  Scripture,  and  nothing  that  is  distinctive  or  de- 
[  finltive  respecting  the  Godhead  lies  at  the  basis  of  them;  still 

this  method  of  explanation  is  not  applicable  to  those  passages 
which  belong  not  to  the  Scripture,  but  which  Sabellius  employ- 
ed in  order  to  explain  his  views  respecting  the  evolution  of  the 
I  Trinity  from  the  tJnity.|    Athanasius,  indeed,  argues  respect- 

I  ing  the  passage  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  the  Movag  and 

I  the  Father  are  one  and  the  same  ;  and  elsewhere  he  substitutes 

■  one  for  the  other.^    That  the  assertions  which  he  emplojrs, 

,  •  Basil.  Epist  214. 

t  TcfT  avTov  &t6v  ha  tS  vnoMiijiivi^  ona,  v(^og  jag  btatnotB  naqa-w 

!  mmoUroLq  X9^^9  futafiogfpovfjuvov '  vw  fih  ig  ntniqa,  vvv  Bi  &g  vliv, 

ru9^i&q  TtvwfAa  ay  top  dutUyta&M'  Basil.  Ep.  210.  5.  ['  To  affirm 
that  the  same  God,  who  is  one  in  substance,  according  to  the  various 
exigencies  of  the  case  assumed  different  forms ;  now  as  Father,  then 
as  Son,  and  again  as  Holy  Spirit'] 

}  'HMovqii  nXemtp&Btaa  yiywz  Tqiiq'  Atbanas.  cont  Arian.  Orat 
IV.  12.  Or,  inltnw^  t;  Mwig  ag  TqioSo.  Ibid.  14.  ['The  Unity 
extended  became  a  Trinity.^The  Unity  was  extended  into  a  Trin- 

§  Ovtn  wd  o  natiiif  o  ainig  fdif  itnt,  nlojwnai  di  ug  i4iy  nai  mnv^ 
l»a'  lb.  25.    And  in  the  sequel :   JSatai  o  nattig  Xi/og  icis»  nfsv(m 
Vol,  VI.  No.  19.  7 
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however,  are  not  such  as  Sabellius  himself  employed,  is  clear 
from  the  fact,  that  if  SabeUius  had  so  interchanged  naniQ  and 
fAovig  and  made  them  altogether  equivalent,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained how  Athanasius  himself  could  have  lighted  upon  the 
suspicion  as  he  plainly  did,  that  aiter  all  it  might  be,  that  the 
Movig  of  Sabellius  was  something  different  from  the  Father.* 
To  have  suggested  such  a  thought,  so  strange  to  him  and  to 
those  of  the  like  belief,  and  to  the  Arian  divines,  there  must 
have  been  some  very  strong  and  forcible  declarations  of  Sabel- 
lius respecting  this  subject.  On  the  same  ground  too,  [viz.  the 
$traf^ene$8  of  such  views  to  Athanasius],  we  may  explam  the 
fact,  that  although  Sabellius  may  have  very  explicitly  declared 
himself  respecting  the  point  in  question,  yet  Athanasius  was  too 
little  accustomed  to  considering  the  subject  in  this  light,  to  be 
able  to  hold  fast  in  mind  such  views.  Ever  and  anon,  there- 
fore, he  relapses  into  his  usual  mode  of  representation,  viz.,  as 
if  Faihtr  and  Movig  were  one  and  the  same.  And  on  this 
ground  it  is,  that  he  undertakes  to  contradict  Sabellius. 

Allowing  now  the  truth  of  what  has  beeff  said,  two  supposi- 
tions may  then  be  made  respectmg  the  phrase  vlomixmQ  as 
above  mentioned.  Sabellius,  in  the  first  place,  may  have  re- 
garded the  Son  as  a  peculiar  nigtyQatpn  of  the  Godhead,  and 
placed  him  on  an  equality  with  the  n€Q$YQaq>fi  of  the  Father ; 
as  Beryll  did.  And  this  I  aoprehend  to  have  been  his  view. 
Or,  in  the  second  place,  like  Noetus,  he  may  have  looked  upon 
the  development  of  the  Godhead  in  the  Son,  as  something  in  its 
nature  tranntory ;  and  so  of  the  development  m  the  Father. 
The  latter  opinion  seems  to  have  been  ascribed  to  him  by  all 
those,  who,  passmg  Beryll  by,  ascribe  to  Sabellius  the  same 
opinion  as  that  of  Noetus,  and  accuse  him  of  renewing  the  No- 
etian  heresy.  The  opinion,  however,  that  Sabellius  leaned  up- 
on the  more  correct  sentiments  of  Beryll,  and  proceeded  to 

aywy,  f  fdr  yivofuyog  mn^Q,  ^  dk  Xoyog,  9  di  TtPhVfui,  nQog  tti¥  X9^^ 
ixamov  agfio^ofuifog'  ucu  ovofjunt  fdv  vlog  Hal  fcytvfta,  rf  di  oyt»  na- 
trig  iwvop.  ['Thus  the  Father  is  the  same,  and  is  merely  extended 
into  a  Son  and  Spirit — ^The  Father  will  be  both  Logos  and  Holy 
Spirit ;  at  one  time  becoming  Father,  then  Son,  and  again  Holy  Spirit, 
accommodating  himself  to  the  exigencies  of  each  occasion ;  so  that  in 
tuuM  there  ie  a  Son  aod  a  Spirit,  but  in  truth  only  a  Father.] 

*  '£afTo$  Btfoi^  U/ofdpfi  nag  avr$  Mopag  alio  ti  hti  naga  Tor 
natiga  *  Gont.  Arian.  OraL  IV.  13.  [<  Unless  indeed  the  Unity  spoken 
of  by  him«  is  something  different  from  the  Father.'] 
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sdll  fiirtber  development  of  these,  appears  to  have  more  weighty 
reasons  on  its  side ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foUowing  consid* 
erations. 

In  the  disputation  of  Athanasius,  now  commooly  ascribed  to 
Vigilius,  but  which  exhibits  some  good  knowledge  of  definitions 
and  the  means  of  defence  employed  by  the  various  parties 
among  ancient  theologians ;  which,  moreover,  is  far  from  being 
{Mirtial  to  Sabe]lius ;  it  is  merely  objected  to  him,  (which  Euse- 
bius  also  objects  to  Beryll),  that  be  denied  the  pre-existence  of 
the  Son.*  That  the  incarnation,  however,  was  nothmg  more 
than  a  temporary  descent  of  the  Divinity  into  humanity,  which 
was  followed  by  an  ascent  or  withdrawal,  (like  the  mutable 
condition  of  the  Son,  which  Theodoret  charges  Noetus  widi 
maintaining)  ;  and  all  in  such  a  way^  that  the  Trinity  may  be 
supposed  to  consist  of  nothing  more  than  iheophanies  which  are 
transitory  in  their  nature ;  this,  or  the  like  to  this,  I  say,  is  not 
at  all  charged  by  Vigilius  upon  Sabellius.  Athanasius  does  in- 
deed accuse  him  of  having  learned  from  the  Stoics,  that  God 
alternately  expands  and  contracts  himself.f  But  to  this  decla- 
ration we  may  oppose  that  of  Vigilius  again,  who  represents  Sa- 
bellius himself  as  accusing  the  strenuous  advocates  of  personali- 
ty in  the  Godhead,  because  they  ascribed  to  the  Deity  expan- 
sion and  contraction ;  and  to  such  an  ascription  he  objects,  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  his  simple  nature.t  Conse- 
quently we  cannot  suppose  that  Sabellius  himself  •employed  such 
modes  of  representation* 

When  we  accurately  examine  the  expression  of  Athana«us 
quoted  above,  we  shaU  find  that  it  relates  to  an  assertion  of  Sa- 

*  Sabellius,  unam  confitendo  perBODam,  Filium  ante  cunctorum . 
originero  saeculorum  subsistere  denegavit ;  0pp.  Atbanos.  II.  p.  645. 
['  Sabellius,  in  confessing  one  person  only,  denied  that  the  Son  sub- 
sisted before  the  commencement  of  all  ages.'] 

t  TovTO  ds  tanag  ano  lav  Stoih&v  vniXa(iB  diotfiiPaicv(AW(av  awnH-- 
hur&at  ital  niUv  itntlvBa^ai  tov  ^eiv '  Cont.  Arian,  Orat  IV.  la 
[<  This  perhaps  he  took  from  the  Stoics,  who  affirm  that  Ood  con- 
tracts and  again  expands  himself.*] 

X  Necesse  est,  enim,  ut  se  ipsa  minuendo  contrahat,  aut  dilatando 
diffuodat. . . .  Quae,  quoniam  simpliciilli  et  inelTabili  naturae  cougru- 
ere  minime  possunt,  etc.  0pp.  Athanas.  II.  p.  624.  [*  For  it  (the 
Godhead)  must  necessarily  conuract  luielf  by  diminution,  or  expand 
itself  by  dilation. . . .  Which  things,  as  they  are  by  no  means  congru- 
ous  with  that  simple  and  ineffinble  nature,  etc/] 
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bellius  respecting  the  Sod,  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  be  could  return  back  to  the  Unity  and  cease 
to  exist  any  longer  in  an  idia  mgiypngni,*  But  such  an  asser- 
tion is  only  one  of  those  hypothetical  declarations,  which  are 
often  made  in  order  to  place  a  sentiment  in  as  strong  a  light  as 
possible.  To  Sabellius  and  his  friends,  no  doubt,  it  seemed 
▼ery  important  to  maintain,  that  Trinity  vhu  not  essential  to 
Godhead  as  in  itself  eonstderedj  but  only  in  reference  to  crea- 
ted beings  and  on  their  account.  Indeed  their  opponents  them- 
selves recognized  this ;  inasmuch  as  they  named  the  whole 
doctrine  respecting  the  Trinity  the  secret  of  the  oiuopofila,  i.  e. 
of  the  gospel-dispensation.  Still  they  did  not  hold  this  position 
fast;  inasmuch  as  they  further  asserted,  that  if  the  Logos- were 
not  ovamdijg  and  vg>ict d'g  [essential  and  substantial],  then  must 
God  be  a  Being  compounded  of  essence  and  attribute.f 

Now  according  to  this  mode  of  representation,  hypostasis  in 
the  divine  Being  must  be  something  necessarily  existent  and 
independent  of  all  oixovofiia*  Such  a  view  of  the  subject  Sa- 
bellius felt  himself  bound  very  strongly  to  oppose,  in  order  to 
preserve  a  proper  balance  between  fiovagxia  on  the  one  hand, 
i.  e.  the  doctrine  concerning  the  essential  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
and  the  oixovofAta  on  the  other,  j.  e.  the  doctrine  respecting 
those  distinctions  in  the  Grodhead  which  have  relation  to  the 
method  of  salvation  as  published  to  men.  This  opposition  he 
could  not  express  in  a  stronger  manner,  than  by  the  declara- 
tion, that  the  appropriate  lugiygaqfri  of  the  Grodhead  which  took 
place  through  the  incarnation,  had  such  an  exclusive  relation 
to  men,  that  if  men  were  to  cease,  this  also  would  do  the  same. 
This  opinion  did  not  bind  him  however  to  hold  to  the  idea,  that 
the  Son  ever  returns  to,  and  is  absorbed  by,  the  Grodhead ;  un- 
less indeed  he  maintained,  that  all  created  beings  were  absorb- 
ed by  it  in  a  similar  way ;  of  which  some  intimations  given  by 
Athanasius  would  seem  to  accuse  him. 

From  the  opinion  expressed  above  arose,  no  doubt,  as  Epi- 
phanius  informs  us,  the  belief  that  Sabellius  bad  compared  the 
Son  to  a  ray  of  light,  which  goes  out  from  the  sun  and  is  reflected 

*  It  seems  to  be  pretty  certain,  that  Athanasius  gives  us  the  asser- 
tion of  Sabellius,  in  nearly  bis  own  words,  in  the  following  formula, 
viz^  ^i  i}fiag  /f/iyvtitatyxal  fitS^  vifAotq  otratQixtt,  Hva  J  wmtf^ip^'  Cont. 
Arian.  Orat  IV.  13.  [^  For  our  sake  he  was  bom,  and  with  us  waa 
be  brought  up,  that  be  might  ba  what  he  was.*] 

t  Ibid.  3. 
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back  again.*  Appropriately,  however,  he  could  regard  the 
reception  of  Christ  into  heaven,  only  as  a  change  of  his  humctn 
condition ;  not  as  if  the  relation  of  the  divine  in  him  toward 
the  Grodhead  in  itself  considered,  was  thereby  changed.  And 
the  difference  between  Son  and  Spirit  could  in  his  view,  in  re- 
spect to  this  point,  consist  only  in  this,  that  the  Son  lived  and 
acted  in  our  world  only  a  short  time,  but  now  exerts  his  active 
power  in  heaven ;  while  the  Spirit  contmues  still  to  act  upon  and 
in  the  church  on  earth.  Confounding  these  together,  Epipha- 
nius  might  attribute  to  Sabellius,  what  in  a  strictly  doctrinal  sense 
he  never  avowed. 

That  Sabellius  did  not  hold  the  Trini^  to  be  only  a  transi* 
iory  development,  is  plain  from  the  imagery  which  he  employed 
in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  make  no  particular  account  here 
of  that  similitude,  which  Epiphanius  charges  him  with  employ- 
ing, viz.,  that  *'  the  Father  is  the  body,  the  Son  the  soul,  and 
the  Spirit  the  spirit.  Although  Athanasius  himself  alludes  to 
this  ;'f  yet  I  cannot  suppose  it  to  be  a  genuine  sentiment  of  Sa- 
bellius. For  if  Sabellius  had  placed  the  third  person  of  the 
Trinity  as  much  higher  than  the  first,  as  the  spirit  of  man  stands 
in  rank  above  his  body,  stronger  objection  would  have  been 
made  to  this  representation  among  the  orthodox,  and  more  sus- 
picion would  have  attached  to  him  on  account  of  this,  than  on 
all  other  grounds. 

There  is  another  comparison,  however,  which  be  seems  to 
have  designedly  placed  in  opposition  to  tiie  usual  one ;  which 
is,  that  the  Father  is  like  the  natural  sun ;  the  Son  is  like  the 
radiance  of  the  light  from  it ;  and  the  Spirit  may  be  compared 
to  the  points  of  the  same.  Sabellius,  however,  compares  the 
circular  form  of  the  Sun  as  connected  with  its  motion,  its  power 
of  giving  light  and  of  sending  forth  heat,  with  the  distinctions  in 
the  Godhead  ;{  for  these  are  not  mere  transitory  phenomena, 

•  Haere8.LXIl.  1.  f  Athanas/ cont  Sabell  Greg.  13. 

ivfgydag '  9i7/i»  di  to  <pwttaTtx6v,  xee2  to  d-alnor,  »al  aino  t^  mf^ifpt- 
ifBlag  o/^fia  *  Epiph.  Haeres.  LXII.  1.  ['  Or  as  in  the  sun,  there  be- 
ing but  one.  bypoBtasis,  there  are  still  three  powers ;  I  mean  the  light- 
giving,  the  nourishing,  and  the  circular  ibrm  itself.']  Id  this  case, 
however,  the  aino  [as  employed  by  Epiphanius]  means  something 
quite  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  who  would  have  regarded 
the  irx^M^  ^  nothing  more  than  one  of  its  powers ;  and  thus  Sabellius 
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but  active  powers  which  continue  as  long  as  there  are  living 
beings  on  whom  the  sun  can  act  and  by  whom  it  maj  be  noti- 
ced. Hence  this  similitude  represents  very  well  the  views  of 
Sabellius  respecting  the  relation  of  Trinity  to  Unity  in  the  (Sod- 
head,  save  that  one  must  not  undertake  to  illustrate  the  appro^ 
priate  functions  of  each  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead,  by 
those  three  powers  of  the  sun.  « 

It  cannot  he  ascertained  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  whether 
Sabellius  regarded  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity  as  ipif^UM 
of  the  Unity  or  Movig^^  and  employed  the  word  ivtgyiHt  in  the 
room  of  the  nsQiygag>ii  which  was  employed  by  BerylL  But 
stiU,  this  opinion  seems  to  be  rendered  probid)le,  by  another 
similitude  which  Sabellius  is  said  to  have  made  use  of,  viz.,  that 
the  Trinity  stands  related  to  Unity,  as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  in 
the  church  stand  related  to  the  Giver.  The  gifts  are  bestowed 
where  and  when  the  Spirit  will,  and  wherever  he  is ;  yet  each 
is  as  it  were  a  peculiar  lUQi^y^aqfti  of  the  same  Spirit.  His  pow- 
er is  but  one  and  the  same;  but  yet  its  metes  and  bounds,  and 
manner  of  being  put  forth,  are  diflferent  in  each  particular  in- 
stance*— a  mode  of  illustration  which  plainly  shews,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Sabellius  did  not  regard  the  personality  of  the  God- 
head as  a  trantitony  phenomenon. 

Considering  this  point  now  as  made  out,  let  us  advance  near- 
er to  the  question :  '  In  what  sense  was  the  Father^  separately 
from  the  divine  Unity  in  itself  considered,  regarded  by  Sabel- 
lius as  a  peculiar  niQ$yQuq>ti  of  the  Godhead  ?' 

18  traduced  by  (he  reporter  of  his  opinions,  who  supposes  this  QXHIi^ 
to  be  the  same  as  the  avlo^k^aQ  itself;  for  in  his  view,  the  Father  was 
the  same  as  the  avx6d^tog, 

*  Maivnat  6$  ual  na^addyfuni  jf^oS/icyop  tfj  tov  mnifiotog  /o ^»t»  * 
^(Ti  yag  wnttg  dimqifrng  jjfcr^icr/tMXTCiiy  lurl^  to  ds  airto  Tmvfia,  ovw 
not  o  TtocriiQ  o  ainog  (ihf  iuri,  nlarvrsTai  di  tU  ^lov  xal  Ttrtvfta  *  Atha^ 
nas.  conL  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  25.  ['  He  raves,  and  appeals  to  the  ex- 
ample of  the  grace  of  the  Spirit ;  for  he  says,  that  as  there  are  diversi- 
ties of  gifts,  but  the  same  Spirit,  so  also  the  Father  is  the  same,  but  ex- 
tends himself  into  Son  and  Spirit']  Here  one  must  put  S^eog  or  fiwag, 
where  Athanasius  employs  jtoeti}^  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  he  must 
arrange  naxrig  along  with  Son  and  Spirit ;  and  then  must  not  suffer 
himself  to  be  misled  by  the  comment  of  Athanasius,  who,  either  from 
misunderstanding  or  artifice,  treats  the  cbmparison  employed,  just  a* 
if  the  three  divine  persons  were  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  ¥ray  in 
relation  to  particular  men,  as  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  exist  in  relation  to 
particular  individuals. 
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A  passage  in  Theodoret  relative  to  the  opinion  of  SabeDiuSi 
and  particularly  to  his  opinion  on  this  point,  first  occurs  to  us 
here.*  This  assigns  the  business  of  legislation  or  law-giving  to 
the  Father.  But  it  is  plain  that  we  cannot^  interoret  this  pas- 
sage according  to  the  letter.  The  dvdgamijaa&  [becoming  in- 
carnatej  which  is  predicated  of  the  Son,  and  the  lniq>oixtiaak 
[being  conversant  with — ^indwelling]  which  is  predicated  of  the 
spirit,  will  not  compare  well  with  the  office  of  legislation  as- 
signed to  the  Father ;  for  the  one  is  state  or  conditiony  while  the 
other  is  actum.  If  now  we  seek  for  the  action  which  is  predi- 
cated of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  so  as  to  complete  the  comparison ; 
and  should  trust  to  the  representations  of  Epiphanius  respecting 
Sabellius,f  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned  ;  still  legislation  is 
not  the  whole,  or  only  official  business  of  the  father.  It  would 
not  be  so,  even  in  case  one  should  boldly  and  without  any  solid 
support  assume  the  position,  that  according  to  Sabellius,  the 
Trinity  are  concerned  only  with  operations  upon  men  of  a  qnV- 
itual  nature.  Sabellius,  with  other  ancient  fathers,  would  not 
have  disdained  to  regard  even  heathen  wisdom  as  something  pre- 
paratory to  Christianity ;  and  this,  as  weU  as  legislating  for  the 
Jews,  he  must  have  ascribed  to  the  Father. 

Another  passage  m  Hilary|  gives  us  only  some  obscure  inti- 
mation ;  because  one  does  not  well  know  how  to  interpret  na- 

*  Tor  avxor  i^  neni^a  vofto&nfjaaij  ig  vlor  iyat^qwttiirm,  iniifo^- 
T^aa*  di  »S  nvtv^  Fab.  Haeret.  III.  ['  That  the  same  Being,  as 
Father,  gives  hiws ;  as  Son,  becomes  incarnate ;  as  Spirit,  is  conver- 
sant with  us.*] 

t  H^up&irta  di  xor  vior  «o2  if^yvuraiJLiPOP  navta  h  tf  w<rfi^,  to  t^c 
omovofdag  t^c  evayydunig  koI  ctnfigUig  tw  ir&Qiinonf ...  to  ^«  aytar 
nnvfm  niftnta^tu  ug  tor  itoafior,  nal  xo^cf^c  mx»  »o^  houna  dg  Smkt- 
top  j&p  mna^iovgtirtiP,  ara^oioywiir  di  Toy  toiovtoy  ual  aya(iUiy,M.  t.  X. 
[*  The  Son  having  been  sent,  and  having  done  all  things  in  the  world 
which  had  respect  to  the  gospel-economy  and  the  salvation  of  men  . . . 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  sent  into  the  world,  both  in  due  order  and 
in  all  respects  to  each  one  of  those  who  are  deemed  worthy,  to  re- 
generate such  an  one  alid  to  quicken  him,  etc.'] 

X  . . .  Ut  in  assumpto  homine  se  Filium  Dei  nuncupet,  in  natura 
vero  Deum  Patrem  ;  et  unus  ac  solus,  personal!  demutatione  se  nunc 
in  alio  mentiatur ;  de  Trinit.  VII.  39.  [*That  he  might  name  him 
Son  qf  God  in  his  incarnate  condition  ;  in  nature,  however,  he  would 
name  God  the  Father;  and  although  he  is  one  and  bole,  yet  by  a 
change  of  person  he  feigns  himself  to  exist  in  different  ways.'] 
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tura^  u  ^.  whether  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  Greek  q>voigt  or  in  the 
sense  ofovatcL  One  cannot  therefore  decide  whether  he  is  to 
construe  the  passage  in  naturd  vero  Devm  pairem^  as  mean- 
ing that  he  is  called  Father  considered  in  reference  to  his  own 
nature ;  or  whether  (puttbg  the  words  in  natura  in  contrast 
with  assimpto  homine)  we  are  to  interpret  the  phrase  as  mean- 
ing, that  he  is  called  Father  as  considered  in  reference  to  the 
creation.  The  first  supposition  seems  to  be  the  more  probable ; 
inasmuch  as  Hilary  does  not  appear  to  have  apprehended  the 
distinction  made  by  Sabellius  between  the  Father  and  the  (rod- 
head  in  and  of  itself.  Yet  still,  that  the  latter  mode  of  inter- 
pretation harmonizes  well  with  the  opinion  of  Sabellius,  may  be 
made  out  from  two  different  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  Sabellius  must  have  ascribed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world,  so  far  as  these  were  not  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  grace, 
to  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  not  to  the  Trinity  as  such  ; 
or  else  he  must  have  ascribed  it  solely  to  the  Father.  For  the 
Son  as  such^  did  not  exist  before  the  incarnation  ;  [i.  e.  the  hu- 
man nature  as  well  as  the  divine,  was  necessary  in  his  view  to 
constitute  Son  in  the  appropriate  sense  of  this  word].  In  like 
manner  the  Spirit  did  not  exist  as  such  [i.  e.  in  his  Idiot  mg^ 
yQa(pv]j  before  the  creation  of  man.  Even  in  case  Sabellius 
held  the  Old  and  New  Testament  dispensation  to  be  substan- 
tially the  same,  he  might  have  entertained  such  a  view.  But 
if  now  in  fact  SabeUius  held  that  the  Trinity  as  such  is  concern- 
ed merely  with  the  spiritual  afi!airs  of  men,  and  that  all  other 
providential  control  is  to  be  assigned  simply  to  the  Grodhead  [and 
not  to  the  Father  as  such]  ;  then  the  similitude  employed  by 
him,  in  respect  to  the  Spirit  and  his  gifts,  would  have  been  in- 
ept ;  for  the  Spirit  operates  only  by  his  gifts ;  and  after  the 
analogy  of  this,  the  Godhead  must  then  operate  only  by  some 
person  of  the  Trinity,  and  not  in  and  of  itself.  It  would  fol- 
low from  this,  that  only  the  Father  was  regarded  by  Sabellius 
as  creating  and  preserving. 

In  the  second  place ;  if  SabeUius  had  ascribed  the  creation 
and  government  of  the  world  only  to  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in 
itself;  while  he  ascribed  to  the  Father  as  a  peculiar  negiygafpii 
of  the  Godhead  only  legislation  and  what  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  it  I  this  would  have  given  to  his  doctrine  such  a 
distmct  and  remarkable  cast,  that  no  one  would  then  have  fail- 
ed to  perceive  (for  this  failure  often  happened)  the  great  dif- 
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ference  that  he  made  between  the  Father  and  the  Mopag. 
This  would  happen,  only  in  case  Sabellius  was  wont*  to  ascribe 
to  the  Father  nearly  all  those  operations  ad  extraj  which  others 
commonly  did ;  and  so  they  were  easily  led  by  this  to  imagine, 
that  he  employed  the  word  Father  in  the  same  sense  as  they 
did,  [i.  e.  as  equivalent  to  the  Ifovag.'] 

Assuming  tUs  as  probable,  we  may  now  see  how  Sabellius 
could  retain  the  expressions  Father  and  Sotij  in  order  to  com- 
municate his  views  respecting  the  Tritiity,  in  such  a  sense  that 
the  first  member  of  the  Trinity  was  named  Father ^  not  merely 
as  the  Creator  of  all  things,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  second 
person  of  the  Godhead ;  although  Sabellius  did  not  in  reality 
derive  the  second  person  firom  the  first.  If  the  second  person  waa 
a  peculiar  niQ&yguq>ii^  or  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
phoiis  of  the  Godhead,  only  in  relation  to  the  incarnation,  yet 
this  defended  an  that  arrangement  of  the  world  in  which  the 
first  person  or  Father  had  developed  himself;  and  this  rela^ 
tion  y  dependence^  or  this  ea%sal  and  consequential  connection  of 
thingSj  might  very  weU  be  expressed  by  the  terms  Father  and 
Son.  Yea,  even  if  it  were  established  as  a  general  truth,  that 
Son  of  God  meant  appropriately  the  God^an^  yet  Sabellius 
could  emnloy  the  expression  Son  tropically  and  m  the  way  of 
accommodation  respecting  the  divine  nature  in  the  Redeemer, 
althou^  this  was  the  same  as  that  in  the  Father,  because  a  pe- 
culiar opofia  (if  we  may  so  speak  on  the  present  occasion)  was 
appropriate  to  that  nature,  msomuch  as  it  dwelt  in  a  particu- 
lar person  which  was  connected  with,  or  in  a  sense  dependent 
on,  an  arrangement  of  the  world  made  by  the  Father. 

How  long  Sabellius  satisfied  himself  with  such  views  respect- 
mg  Father  and  Son  only,  as  two  denombations  {6pofiiaia$)  in 
the  Godhead  peculiarly  ^related  to  each  other,  without  adding 
to  them  the  Spirit,  we  do  not  certainly  know.  This  however 
should  be  remarked,  viz.,  we  are  not  to  consider  that  Sabellius, 
tor  the  greater  length  of  time,  and  in  most  of  his  conversation 
and  writings,  made  mention  only  of  Father  and  Son,  merely 
because  msil  and  Athanasius,  in  making  opposition  to  his  views, 
hardly  ever  speak  of  any  Being  but  Father  and  Son.  We  do 
not  feel  necessitated  here  to  inquire  after  a  special  reason  why 
Sabellius  admitted  the  Spirit  to  like  claims  with  those  of  the 
Father  and  Son ;  because  we  are  satisfied  that  this  reason  lay 
in  the  gradual  unfolding  of  Christian  senthnent  In  like  man- 
ner we  find  it  altogether  natural  to  suppose,  that  each  of  the 
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two  parties  did,  for  a  long  time,  take  more  interest  in  the  quet* 
tions  respecting  Father  and  Son,  because  these  questions  pre- 
sented more  points  for  discussion,  and  more  that  was  interesting, 
than  those  which  related  merely  to  the  Spirit.  Moreover,  in 
later  times,  Sahellius  was  controverted  principally  in  connection 
with  the  Arian  disputes  ;  and  consequently  his  views  respecting 
Father  and  Son  were  much  more  frequently  drawn  into  ques- 
tion, than  those  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  respect  to  the  Spirit,  his  views  are  disclosed  principally  by 
the  two  passages  already  cited  above  from  Epiphanius,  where 
the  Spirit  is  compared  with  the  warming  influence  of  the  sun  ; 
and  by  that  in  Athanasius,  where  the  Spirit  with  his  gifts  is 
made  the  similitude  of  the  divine  Unity  and  Trinity.  In  the 
former  passage,  the  Spirit  is  represented  m  immediate  relation 
to  individual  men ;  but  this  view  is  corrected  by  an  accurate 
consideration  of  the  latter  passage.  For  if  the  Spirit  as  he  is 
in  himself,  is  as  such  in  particular  men,  how  shall  we  distin- 
guish him,  on  the  one  hand,  from  his  own  gifts,  which  consti- 
tute what  comes  from  him  and  belongs  to  particular  men  ?  And 
on  the  other  hand,  how  shall  he  be  taken  as  an  appropriate 
image  of  the  Movag^  in  case  we  consider  him  as  personally  so 
divided  and  multiplied  ? 

Hence  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  Sabellius'  view 
must  have  been  for  substance  as  follows,  and  that  it  may  be 
thus  represented.  That  the  Holy  Spirit  operated  only  in  be- 
lievers, his  opponents  held.  But  that  the  Holy  Spirit  as  such 
dwelt  personally  in  particular  individuals,  could  not  have  been 
held  by  Sahellius ;  for  tiien  he  would  have  represented  him 
as  manifold.  And  since  the  Godhead,  as  viewed  by  him,  was 
the  same  in  all  the  persons  of  the  Trinity,  therefore  every  par- 
ticular individual  thus  dwelt  in,  would  have  been  a  Chrutj  [be- 
cause God  would  be  in  him].  Consequently  Sabelliu$  could 
have  supposed  only  that  the  Spirit  dwelt  in  the  community  of 
Christians,  i.  e.  the  church,  as  one  in  one.  But  every  spiritual 
Sivufiig  of  believers,  with  whom  the  Spirit  that  animated  the 
whole  connected  himself,  was  a  xigiOfAa^  i.  e.  a  peculiar  exer- 
tion of  the  active  power  of  the  Spirit,  whose  being  or  presence 
therein  was  circumscribed  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

This,  rightly  made  use  of,  may  afibrd  us  now  some  of  the 
needed  explanation  in  respect  to  Sahellius'  mode  of  represen- 
tation. The  Spirit  developed  himself  as  /apta/ia,  only  as  he 
united  himself  with  the  psychological  powers  or  functions  of 
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men,  and  manifested  himself  in  this  way.  In  like  manner  the 
simple  Unity  of  the  Godhead  becomes  oxvf^a  or  ngoaamov  (in 
the  sense  which  Sabellius  attached  to  these  words)  »*  only  by  un- 
ion with  something  else,  but  still  in  such  a  way  as  to  suffer  no 
change  m  itself;  even  as  the  Spirit  remains  one  and  the  same, 
in  all  the  diversity  of  xagiofiuxa  which  it  bestows. 

The  self  same  one  Godhead,  then,  when  developed  in  the 
person  of  the  Redemer,  is  according  to  him  the  second  ngiota^ 
nov  in  the  Trinity ;  but  still  without  undergoing  any  change  of 
its  own  proper  nature  bv  this  union.  This  seems  to  be  equiv* 
alent  to  saying,  that  before  union  with  the  Redeemer,  this  sec- 
ond person  as  such  (xor  *  tdiav  tijg  ^slag  ovalag  mgiygaqfiiv) 
had  no  proper  existence.  Once  united,  however,  the  state  or 
condition  that  ensues  is  <Mding ;  aud  the  one  and  the  same 
Godhead  developed  himself  therein  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  long 
as  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  exists,  or  (as  we  have  seen 
above)  so  long  as  his  office  continues ;  and  all  the  virtues  and 
active  powers  of  the  Redeemer,  while  this  second  ngiawiov  thus 
developes  itself  in  him,  stand  in  the  relation  to  him  as  the  gifts 
of  the  Spirit  do  to  the  Spirit  himself. 

Tn  like  manner,  when  the  one  and  the  same  God  unites  him- 
self with  the  church,  he  becomes  the  third  person,  the  Spirit, 
who  developes  himself  by  the  abundance  of  gifts,  which  have  a 
kind  of  organized  symmetry  or  relation,  la  and  by  himself, 
however,  the  one  God  remains  in  this  case  unchanged  and  undi- 
vided. Here  also  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Spirit  did  not  become 
a  peculiar  ngiomnov^  before  that  community  existed  wherein  he 
operates  and  dwells  in  his  peculiar  manner,  viz.  the  church. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  is  plain,  that  whether  Sabel- 
lius held  the  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  same  as  to 
nv€V(Au  to  ayiov^  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  he  acknowl- 
edged a  true  church  under  the  Old  Testament. 

The  question  still  remains,  how  the  personality  of  the  Father 
was  constituted.  If  this  sustained  a  relation  to  the  Unity,  such 
as  that  sustained  by  the  other  persons,  in  what  way  was  the 
Godhead  affected,  or  how  did  it  develope  itself,  in  order  to  be 
called  jPa^Aer? 

•  ^£n$i  jor/B  irvnoaTctrop  jwp  nQoatanay  avankacrfior  ovdi  o  Sor- 
fiiXliog  nagjiTti<T€nOt  tlnw  toy  avtop  S^tor  ha  xy  vnotui^vt^  orra,  x.  %. 
X.  Basil.  £p.  210.  [Since  Sabellius  himself  did  not  reject  the  forma- 
tion of  persons  that  did  not  conrey  the  idea  of  hypostasis,  saying  that 
tfaa  same  God,  being  one  in  substance,  etc.**] 
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To  these  qoesdons  we  have  no  data  which  wOl  furmsh  %ss 
with  aD  explicit  answer.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  analogy. 
If  the  second  person  as  such  developes  himself  m  the  persoo 
and  office  of  tne  Redeemer  ;  and  the  Spirit,  as  tbu*d  person, 
developes  himself  in  giving  to  men  spiritual  life  and  sanctifica- 
Iton,  and  for  this  purpose  dwells  in  believers ;  then,  if  the  apfuro- 
priate  office  of  the  Father  as  such  is  creation  and  preservation 
and  le^slation,  (which  comprises  every  thing  that  maj  be  only 
for  spiritual  purposes  and  yet  not  include  redemption  itself 
but  only  what  is  preparatory  to  it),  it  follows  that  we  must  come 
to  this  conclusion  respecting  the  Father,  viz.  that  one  and  the 
same  God  so  unites  with  the  world,  [i.  e.  devebpes  himself  by 
action  in  and  upon  it],  that  he  becomes  the  first  person  or  the 
Father,  manifested  by  all  the  powers  of  Hfe  and  animation 
which  form  the  organic  structures  of  the  universe ;  and  diese 
stand  related  to  him  as  their  Father,  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Xaglofiata  of  the  Spirit  stand  related  to  him.  Before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  then,  according  to  his  view,  he  was  not  Fatb* 
er,  strictly  spealdng,  but  the  pure  divine  Unity,  not  yet  devel- 
oped, but  existing  in  and  by  himself. 

No  one  however  must  here  admit  the  idea,  that  Sabellius  re- 
garded the  world  as  pre-existing  in  its  chaotic  elements,  (as  An- 
axagoras  supposed  it  did,  before  the  voSg  acted  upon  it),  and 
that  afterwards  the  Godhead  arranged  and  adapted  it  for  use. 
This  would  be  altogether  against  analogy.  Sabellius  did  not 
hold,  that  the  person  of  the  Redeemer  first  existed,  and  then 
the  Godhead  united  with  it ;  but  that  the  person  itself  sprung 
irom  the  union.  In  like  manner,  he  did  not  view  the  church 
as  first  having  existence,  and  then  the  Spirit  as  uniting  with  it : 
but  the  church  itself  took  its  rise,  and  the  peculiar  mgifQaqf^ 
of  the  Spirit  was  develc^ed,  by  his  union  to  it.  In  this  way, 
every  devekpment  of  personality  in  the  Godhead,  even  the  sec- 
ond and  third,  must  be  regarded  as  in  its  nature  ereaiivt ;  how 
much  more  then  may  we  contemplate  the  first  person  in  this 
fieht,  and  regard  the  rise  of  the  creation  and  the  becoming  a 
Father,  as  coexisting,  or  as  resulting  from  the  same  act. 

If  now  Sabellius  believed  that  the  world  took  its  rise  in  time, 
(although  we  know  nothing  certain  respecting  his  opinion  on 
this  point,  nor  even  whether  he  made  it  a  question),  then  the 
first  member  of  the  Trinity  would,  in  this  respect,  have  been 
altogether  like  tlie  others,  inasmuch  as  that  before  the  creation 
it  had  no  peculiar  neg^YQ^^^*    Even  if  he  believed  that  the 
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world  was  etenialy  still  the  only  point  of  differeDce^  in  his  view, 
between  the  Father  and  the  other  persons  of  the  Godhead, 
would  have  been,  that  the  two  latter  had  a  definite  point  of  time 
at  which  they  began  to  develope  themselves,  but  the  former 
not  so.  Yet  even  in  such  a  case,  (which  however  is  by  no 
means  a  probable  one),  the  dissimilarity  between  the  persons 
would  have  been  almost  wholly  made  to  vanish,  by  reason  of 
the  exactly  similar  relation  of  the  three  persons  to  the  Unity. 

This  relation  itself,  as  viewed  by  Sabellius,  cannot  be  better' 
described  than  by  saying,  that  the  Most  High,  in  and  of  Umself 
and  considered  apart  from  the  idea  of  Trinitv,  the  true  Mopig^ 
would  be  altogether  in  and  by  himself  and  altogether  unknown 
to  other  beings.  But  this  could  take  place  on^  on  condition, 
that  qo  other  beings  besides,  himself  had  an  existence.  The 
THnityy  therrfare,  is  God  beyealejo  ;  and  each  member  of 
the  same,  is  a  peculiar  mode  of  this  revelation.  The  Godhead, 
however,  in  each  of  these,  is  one  and  the  same  and  not  a  differ- 
ent one ;  but  still,  it  is  never  revealed  to  us  as  it  is  in  itself,  but 
as  it  is  developed  in  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

Hence,  even  when  Sabellius  so  explains  a  particular  passage 
of  Scripture  as  if  he  took  away  the  distinction  between  the  per- 
sons of  die  Godhead,  he  does  this  because  he  appropriates  the 
sense  of  it,  (although  the  words  are  those  of  Christ),*  to  the 
Godhead  as  remaining  in  itself  one  and  the  same ;  so  that  one 
can  truly  say,  that  the  antithesis  between  Ood  unrevealed  and 
God  revealed  was  never  more  completely  and  strictly  carried 
out,  m  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  Trinity,  than  by  Sabellius. 
According  to  him,  the  whole  Trinity  is  God  revealed;  but  the 
divine  Being  as  he  is  in  and  of  himself  and  in  his  simple  unity^ 
is  God  concealed  or  unrevealed. 

It  needs  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  be  plain  to  every 
one,  that  such  views  must  have  had  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  further  formation  of  doctrines  respecting  the  divine  attri- 
butesj  if  it  had  only  been  considered  as  setded,  that  the  God- 
head m  itself  is  an  indescribable  and  simple  nature,  of  which  we 

*  Id  sine  dubio  restat  iotelligi,  at  unus  idemque  in  ae  ipso  manens, 
da  86  ipso  singnlariter  dieere  videator :  Ego  in  Patre,  et  Pater  in  me ; 
et,  Qui  me  vidit,  vidit  et  Patrem ;  Opp.  Atfaanas.  II.  p.  644.  ['That 
undoubtedly  yet  remaias  to  be  understood,  tliat  he  who  continues  to 
be  one  and  the  nme  in  himself,  should  appear  to  speak  in  the  singu- 
lar number  concerning  himself:  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father 
in  me ;  and,  He  who  haUi  seen  me  hath  seen  die  Father.'] 
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cannot  affirm  that  it  is  compounded  of  substance  and  attributes ; 
and  that  all  attributes  belong  only  to  one  of  the  three  persons, 
or  to  all  three  in  common.  All  this,  moreover,  must  plainly 
have  remained  in  a  perpetual  state  of  oscillation,  so  long  as  the 
Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  the  Father  who  is  only  one  of 
the  three  persons,  were  confounded  together. 

It  appears  also,  in  case  one  holds  fast  to  analogy,  that  all  liv- 
ing creatures  in  the  world  must  hold  such  a  relation  to  the  Fa- 
ther, as  the  gifts  and  graces  in  the  church  do  to  the  Spirit ;  and 
then  it  would  seem,  as  if  the  doctrine  respecting  sin  and  grace 
in  their  antithetic  relation,  would,  under  the  influence  of  such 
views,  have  obtained  a  more  simple  and  definite  development, 
than  it  could  possibly  do  under  the  influence  of  the  Athanasian 
creed.  Yea  one  might  say,  perhaps,  that  then  a  more  certain 
and  immoveable  station  had  been  found,  which  was  intermediate 
between  the  Manicbaean  ywoiatg  on  the  one  hand,  (which  held 
the  Father  of  Jesus  and  the  Stjfuovgyos  to  be  jdifierent  beings), 
and  the  aq)Ai&a  [uniformity,  voidness  of  all  distinction]  of  the 
Ebionites  on  the  other,  which  regarded  Christianity  only  as  a 
kind  of  purified  Judaism.  But  these  views  might  both  need 
some  further  development;  which,  however,  cannot  here  be 
made  for  want  of  room. 

That  Sabellius  should  strenuously  insist  on  it,  that  God  un- 
revealed  or  the  Movag^  and  God  revealed  or  the  Tgw^  were 
not  different  but  one  and  the  same,  was  of  course  to  be  expect- 
ed. The  more  pure  his  theology  was  from  foreign  philosophy, 
(that  it  could  be  traced  to  the  Stoic  or  Heraclitan  School  was  a 
mere  phantasy  of  his  opponents),  the  more  would  he  be  desirous 
of  fully  satisfying  the  demands  of  Christian  belief;  which,  with- 
out some  such  limitation  as  that  just  mentioned,  was  in  clanger 
of  falling  into,  or  rather  of  remaining  in  astateof  division  which 
could  not  be  healed.  With  such  views  as  he  entertained,  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  employ  the  expression  ofioovaioi  respect- 
ing the  persons  of  the  Trinity ;  and  in  fact  it  would  seem 
that  he  did  at  first  employ  it  in  a  sense  not  remote  from 
that  in  which  it  was  employed  in  the  Schools.*    But  that 

*  From  what  Hilary  says  of  Paul  of  Samosata,  one  may  conclude 
that  the  latter  made  use  of  the  expression  ofioovaiog^  in  respect  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  Hilary  (de  Synod.  86)  says :  Male  homousion 
Samosatenus  confessus  est ... .  octoginta  episcopi  olim  respuerunt. 
[*  He  of  Samosata  fraudulently  professed  his  belief  in  o/toowna . . . 
eighty  bishops  in  former  times  rejected  it']     Many  places  in  Hilary 
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be  employed  the  formula  fiovoovala,  some  have  assumed  only 
through  mistake.*  When  Basil,  however,  disputes  his  right  to 
make  use  of  ofioovawi,  and  claims  this  word  exclusively  for  his 
own  party,f  this  claim  rests  o.n  an  explanation  of  the  word  which 

appear  to  confirm  this  view ;  e.  g.  de  Synod.  81,  82. — Sdll  I  appre- 
hend that  Hilary  entertained  erroneous  views  respecting  the  opinion 
of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  and  that  the  latter  leaned  much  more  to  the 
views  of  Artemon  and  Theodotus.  I  should  think  it  safer  to  hold  to 
what  Athanasius  (de  Synod.  43)  has  suggested :  ol  rov  Safiocatia  x(i* 
xoMQlvarttq  inioKonot  yQdq>ovtf/s  el^iJxoa»,  ftri  Ural  ofAOOVcrutv  rov  viop 
vcp  nojQL  [*  The  bishops  who  condemned  him  of  Samosata,  in  their 
writing  with  regard  to  this  have  said,  that  the  Son  is  not  homoounan 
with  the  Father.']  This  must  be  compared  with  de  Synodis  45.  47, 
Tov  UavXov  (Toq>^ted^al  ts  d-iXortog  xal  Xiyovrog,  tl  fi^  i^  iv'^Qomov 
yiyovsif  o  XQ^^S  ^<o?,  ovxovv  ofjtoovcriog  iuti  rt^  natql,  %,  t.  X.  ['  Paul 
wishing  to  play  the  sophist,  and  saying,  Unless  Christ  had  become 
God  through  the  incarnadon,  then  be  would  not  have  been  Aomooim- 
an  with  the  Father*].  It  seems  to  result  from  this  comparison,  that 
Paul  said  to  his  opposers :  *  If  you  reject  my  views,  then  you  must 
maintain  that  the  Son  is  homoousiau  with  the  Father ;'  which  they 
were  not  prepared  to  assert,  [and  so  condemned  the  use  of  ofiooxHrio^j 
in  such  a  sense  as  Paul  had  employed  it]. 

That  Paul  did  not  himself  invent  the  word  o^koovaioq^  may  be  shewn 
from  Hilary,  who  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  rejected  it ; 
and  this  a  long  time  before  the  eighty  bishops  condemned  Paul.  [Di- 
onysius died  about  341 ;  Paul  flourished  about  270].  Who  then 
brought  ofioovaiog  into  use,  aiid  employed  it  in  contest  with  Diony- 
sius ?  Plainly  it  must  have  been  Sabellius ;  who  is  the  only  man 
that  can  be  thought  of  as  referred  to  by  Basil  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  vw  fuv  ivatgrny  to  ofwovaloy  dia  xov  in'  a&n^irH  Tofy  vnoma^ 
Gifov  wjix&q  avT^  nixgrffdvoVf  £p.  IX.  2.  ['  Now  indeed  condemning 
ofjioovaiog^  because  wickedly  perverted  by  him  in  respect  to  the  re- 
jecting of  the  hypostases.'] 

Farther  back  than  this  dispute,  we  are  unable  to  trace  the  doctri- 
nal use  of  ofAOovfftog* 

*  Ovre  /ao  vianitoqa  (pQWovfur,  wg  ol  SafiiXXiOv,  Xiyorreg  fiovoov^ 
vior  nal  olx  ofioovaiop,  xal  h  tovt^  avatqovrttg  to  shat  vior '  Athanas. 
Expos.  Fid.  3.  ['  Neither  do  we  consider  him  as  Son-Father  (like  the 
Sabellians),  nor  aflirm  that  be  is  ftoroovciog  and  not  onoovatog^  and  bf 
this  destroy  bis  Sonsbip*].  Here  Uyovug  must  be  connected  with 
[nfuk]  q>QOPovfjuif,  and  not  with  Sapilktot^  as  the  whole  connection 
cleariy  shews. 

t  "Ortn^  yag  /dap  owior,  fc^  9vo  if  hog  fitQur&ivtu  you . . .  ov  yog 
iSiXipa  Uyofuv  tut.L  Homil.  4.     ['  When  I  speak  of  one  mbstanoe, 
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is  neither  grammatical  nor  favoured  by  the  usus  loquendi  of  the 
fathers.  AccordiDg  to  this  explanation,  the  Son  was  called 
o/ioovaiog  with  the  Father,  because  he  had  his  origin  from  the 
Father ;  in  accordance  with  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  Holy 
Ghost,  then,  could  not,  according  to  this  view,  be  Ofioovawg 
with  the  Son  ;  because  he  originated  not  from  him,  but  from 
the  Father.  The  Son  and  Spirit,  therefore,  were  more  prop- 
erly ad€kg>ol  than  Ofiooiaw^;  and  consequendy  6(ioova*o&  could 
not  be  applied  in  the  same  sense  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Trinity ;  which,  however,  was  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  Sa- 
bellius  in  general. 

With  this  peculiar  mode  of  explaining  6giOovaM>g  no  passage 
of  any  writing  harmonizes,  which  stands  unconnected  with  the 

do  not  suppose  two  divisions  of  one  thing ...  for  we  do  not  speak  of 
adtXipa,  imn  things'].  But  this  appears  to  be  particularly  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  objections  made  by  Paul  of  Samosata  agiunst  his  oppo- 
nents* views,  viz.,  that,  if  the  Son  is  ofioowriog  with  the  Father,  then  a 
VTf€^iftirri  ovalof  i.  e.  a  substance  antecedent  to  them,  must  be  sup- 
posed, in  which  both  participate. 

One  must  compare  here  Athanasius  (de  Synod.  45),  where  he  says: 
otmow  ofioowUg  iaxk  %^  natffl,  nal  iviyicri  tq&s  ovalag  eIvm,  ftUof 
TtQwiyovfurrpff  rag  di  Svo  l|  ixdrrig.  [*  Therefore  he  is  not  borooousi- 
an  with  the  Father,  and  as  if  there  must  necessarily  be  three  sulv 
stances,  one  precedent,  and  the  other  two  derived  from  it*]  Just  as 
if  he  objected  Sabellianism  against  them, — as  Basil  represents  it,  i.  e. 
the  Movag  as  being  the  antecedent  substance,  and  Father  and  Son  as 
divided  out  of  the  same. 

But  Basil  says  the  same  thing  still  more  definitely,  in  respect  to  Sar 
bellius ;  Ep.  52.  For  first  he  limits  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  fol- 
lows :  ov  yuQ  %a  adtXqti  aXXriloig  ofioovaia  U/Btai,  otuq  tivig  vnrcdij- 
ipeuTtr '  ai£  atop  nal  to  att§w  ital  to  ix  rov  aulov  T^r  wiog^tr  bxop 
tti£  aimig  vnaqxn  fpv(nwg,  oftoomia  liyntu.  ['  For  not  things  that  are 
twin  to  each  other  does  ofioovaut  mean,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but 
when  both  the  cause,  and  that  which  has  its  submstence  from  the 
cause,  are  substantially  of  the  same  nature,  they  are  called  ifwowut.* 
— This  is  beyond  all  question  a  forced  definition].  This  goes  direct- 
ly against  the  supposition  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  Basil  then  continues : 
mmj  di  fi  q>tm\  (L  e.  in  the  sense  above  given)  xa»TO  tov  JSafitXUov  mh 
Ttor  inotroi^'d-ovitti  *  avtugii  yag  riig  ravTotrfEa  tfjg  vnotnitntog,  atai 
ueayu  t^lar  xtay  Ttqtxrwiwf  hvotay '  ov  yitq  ctvxoxh  ttniif  iavx^  ofUh' 
oviTiop,  aX£  hsgop  hi^.  [*  But  this  same  word  also  corrects  the  ei^ 
ror  of  Sabellius ;  for  it  denies  a  sameness  of  substance,  and  presents 
a  perfect  conception  of  personality ;  for  the  same  thing  is  not  homo- 
ousian  with  itself,  but  one  thing  widi  another.] 
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strange  assertion  of  BasQ.*  When^  howeveri  this  iather  says, 
that  the  expression  opioovifiog  must  lead  to  some  definitive  linii* 
tation  of  ngicmnop^  Sabellius  would  by  no  means  be  displeased 
with  this.  How  could  he  have  pronounced  those  to  be  here- 
tics who  deny  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,f  if  he  had  himself  made 
vm  distinction  between  them  ?  For  any  omission  to  make  this 
distinction  must  have  been  altogether  a  denial  of  one  or  other 
of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity. 

It  appears,  moreover,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily  appears,  fiota 
what  has  already  been  said,  how  definitely  Sabellius  distinguish* 
ed  between  the  members  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  how  exactly  one 
may  define  the  peculiar  province  of  each  person,  according  to 
the  views  of  Sabellius,  if  he  will  diligently  and  carefully  attend 
to  the  respective  characteristics  of  each.  ' 

Still  we  know,  that  his  opponents  sometimes  accused  him  of 
only  denying  a  proper  hypostasis  in  the  Godhead  while  they  ad- 
mit that  he  allowed  of  nQotsmna;  and  yet  at  other  times  they 
accuse  him  of  admitting  only  one  ngocwiovj  to  which  in  differ^ 
ent  felations  he  gave  difierent  names.}    [How  can  these seem- 

*  'OfMQwnw  Uynat  to  tavxav  tfj  g>v<ru  %al  tj  i'iSMtifti  ojta^aXlath- 
Twc '  Greg.  Thau  mat.  de  Fide,  2.  ['  Homoounan  that  is  called,  which 
is  without  variation,  the  same  in  nature  and  in  permanency']. — 'Ofio^ 
owrioy  iexiv  o  toy  avrbw  inidixnai  Xoyov  tiJ;  ovuiag '  oXov  aw^QwnoQ 
ip&^finov  ovdh  dia<pi^M  mu&o  utd^^tonoq  hxiv  .  . .  oxnot  not  &iog  ^tov 
<nfdh  Sta^piQei,  17  &t6g  imip,  ['  Homoousian  is  that  which  has  the  same 
ratio  of  being ;  as  one  man  differs  not  from  another  in  the  particular 
of  being  a  man  ...  so  God  differs  in  nothing  f\rom  God,  in  so  far  as 
Godhead  is  concerned* ].     Every  where  one  finds  the  same  thing. 

t  Ego  tibi  SaMlium  lego,  anathema  dicentem  his  qui  Patrem  et 
Filiom  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  ausi  sunt  denegare  ;  BibUoth.  Max.  Pat 
Lugd.  VIII.  p.  204.  [*  I  tell  you  of  Sabellius,  who  pronounced  an 
anathema  on  those  who  dared  to  deny  Father  and  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit.'] 

X  In  proof  of  the  first  aceusation,  the  following  passages  may  be  iw- 
ticed,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited  above*    'lovdawftog  itntr  i 

inaaayofAWog  *  o  yoQ  tr  n^ayfta  noXvftQoamtw  Uymr  natiffa  nai  iUtt 
MM  iytov  nvivfta^  n.t.L  Bas.  £p.  910.  3.  [*  Sabeltianism  is  Judaism, 
coming  privily  into  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  under  the  guise  of 
Christianity  ;  for  it  maintains^  that  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  one  and  the  same  thing,  although  consisting  of  diflerem  persons.*] 
Id  proof  of  the  second,  the  following  passage  may  be  cited  from 
Athanasius  de  Synod.  96 :  uai  tohg  liyorrag  6i  tor  ovtor  nmd^  jui2 
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ingly  contradictory  accusations  be  accounted  for-?]  In  some 
such  manner,  I  apprehend,  as  the  following. 

So  far  as  the  Trinity  is  related  to  Unity,  in  like  manner  as 
God  revealed  is  to  God  unrevealed ;  and  so  far  as  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Trinity  arises  from  a  union  of  the  Godhead  with 
something  that  is  without  it,  [e.  g.  its  union  with  the  human  iflt- 
ture,  the  church,  etc.]  ;  in  like  manner  as  the  xuplaiiuta  of  the 
Spirit  arise  from  his  union  with  the  rational  faculties  or  powers 
ot  men — ^in  botli  respects  each  member  of  the  Trinity  stands 
related  to  Unity,  as  that  which  is  external  stands  related  to  that 
which  is  internal.  This  relation  is  expressed  by  the  word  nl»- 
Tvvsa&M.  For  the  simple  nature  of  the  Godhead,  we  can  as- 
sume no  symbol  of  which  space  can  be  predicated,  except  a 
point.  Now  if  a  point  be  developed,  it  must  be  by  extent,  i.  e. 
by  a  superficies  that  stands  related  to  a  point,  and  by  which 
only  a  point  is  presented  to  our  notice ;  inasmuch  as  it  cannot 
be  apprehended  in  its  simple  state  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  word 
nkatvi^eif&M,  employed  to  designate  as  it  were  the  devekpment 
of  a  member  of  the  Trinity,  and  the  word  ngoatonov  empk)^ed 
to  designate  such  member  as  developed,  are  connected  tropical 
expressions ;  for  each  signifies,  as  it  were,  countenance  or  «ir- 
age  presented  to  our  apprehension,  of  which  the  interior  part  or 

viop  Moi  uyior  nptvfjia,  xa^  hog  xa2  tov  airovngiyftajog  rs  *td ngoati^ 
nov  ja  tgla  orofioia  ivtp&g  hXafiParonog  , . .  roiovioi  yaq  cur&r  o» 
IlaTQonoKnnapol  fdv  naqa  *Poifudoig,  SaPtkUavo^  di  xaXovfuroi  na^ 
ftiuv,  [*  And  those  who  affirm  that  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
are  the  same,  impiously  giving  out  three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  person  . . .  these  are  called  Patripassians  among  the  Romaos, 
and  Sabellians  with  us.'].  So  again  in  his  JlUnig  dia  nolX.  VII.,  be 
says^ju/flt  htomaairg,  xal  tv  tguarviiov  ngiatanov,  ['  One  hypostasis, 
and  one  person  with  three  names'].  So  Theodoret  (Fab.  Haeret.)8ay9 : 
Ml)  xoijg  (ih  [tov  ^afitXXlov]  'lovdalmy  ovdh  Sfuirov  dioMtiftsi^ovg  evg^- 
on,  nlffv  wror  vnig  ovofmmv  Sutipigortm  fiofor,  [*  He  will  find  thoee 
[of  Sabellins'  party]  to  be  nothing  better  than  Jews,  except  that  they 
differ  merely  in  name].  In  like  manner  Chrysostom :  ^ufiiXXiog  yovw 
0  Aifl)vg  • . .  f^  flbco  xwf  ffiftarw  rovtur  iyyvvrjta  ngog  tot  yeytmjuo^ 
m  ifupaiyoiihnpf  ug  aotfielag  vno&wvp  %a\  Ivhg  ngoowtov  na\  uiag 
vnootoomg  vnwouty  ^gncunr  •  de  Sacerdot  IV.  Tom.  I.  p.  409.  [Sa- 
bellius  the  Libyan  . . .  eagerly  seized  upon  the  proximity  to  him  who 
begat,  manifested  by  such  expressions,  {i.  e.  proximity  to  the  Father], 
to  make  out  an  impious  supposition,  even  the  notion  of  one  person  and 
one  hypostasis.']  See  also  the  same  author,  Horn.  conL  Anom.  VII. 
4.  Tom.  I.  p.  507. 
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ceiitraI-p<Hiit  (if  I  may  thus  speak),  must  presaot  itself  to  bur 
apprehension. 

As  a  like  instance,  every  jt^p^e/Ma  is,  as  one  may  say,  a  kind 
of  ngoownop  of  the  Spirit ;  yet  the  npivfia,  which  by  necessary 
supposition  is  discernible  in  each,  is  still  but  one  n^oaamw  of 
the  Godhead* 

Sabellius  in  this  way  admitted  only  three  ngoaentaj  because 
as  a  Christian  he  acknowledged  only  three  ways  in  which  God 
had  specially  revealed  himself;  and  these  three  he  separated 
definitely  from  each  other.  This  definite  separation  was,  in  his 
view,  the  tsleia  t^p  nQoadmov  ippoHt,  [the  perfect  apprehen- 
sion of  the  persons].  The  Son  was  not,  in  his  view,  the  same 
as  the  Father,  because  he  was  united  with  something  different 
from  that  with  which  the  Father  was  united,  and  acted  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere ;  and  nothing  but  misunderstanding  of  his  views, 
and  a  failure  to  make  a  distinction  between  the  Movag  and  the 
Father,  could  accuse  him  of  an  opinion  opposite  to  this.  But  the 
real  Godhead  in  the  Father  and  in  the  Son  was,  m  his  view, 
one  and  the  same. 

When  the  ancient  fathers  come  out  with  their  proofs,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  loyoQ  and  Goq>la  must  develope  themselves 
in  a  substantial  way  [ovoiiod^g),  for  otherwise  God  must  be  ovthr 
^iTog  [composite]  if  this  were  not  the  case,*  Sabellius  jusdy 
regarded  this  as  a  virtual  undermining  of  the  Christian  TJ^iagi 
because  one  must,  [in  the  same  way  of  reasonbg],  make  as 
many  yewvtjfAaTa  [ofispring,  emanations]  as  there  are  divine  at- 
tributes or  perfections.  Moreover  when  his  opponents  represen- 
ted the  Godhead  of  the  Logos  as  a  difllerent  and  derived  one, 
he  must  needs  then  say,  that  in  such  a  way  and  in  such  a  sense 
he  could  not  9idwit  persons  in  the  Godhead.f 

That  he  even  affirmed,  however,  that  there  is  but  one  ngoaoh- 
nov  in  the  Godhead,  I  do  not  believe ;  if  we  except  what  he 
may  have  said  respecting  the  period  before  the  incarnation. 
It  would  militate  against  the  meaning  of  n^otmov,  which  his 
adversaries  not  without  bitterness  attribute  to  him,  viz.  the  part 

*  See  Athanas.  cont.  Arian.  Orat.  IV.  ].  2. 

f  Ne  . . .  duos  nihilomiDus  Deos  Beparatim  distinctofl  adserere  cen- 
viocaria,  aut . . .  neacio  quam  peraonaruro  biformitatem  portento  alicui 
aimilem  ;  Disput.  0pp.  Athanas.  II.  p.  644.  ['  Lest  you  be  convicted 
of  putting  together  two  who  are  nothing  leas  than  Gods  separately 
distinct;  or ...  I  know  not  what  kind  of  double-form  ofpersonsi 
like  to  some  monster.'] 
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wbbh  the  Godbetd  aets  m  respect  to  us  ;*  for  be  inHboacts  onfy 
one  party  does  not  in  the  proper  sense  act  any  part,  [i.  e.  he  sus- 
tains no  feigned  character].  More  than  this  Sabellius  surety 
meant)  when  he  spoke  of  three  persons ;  for  union  with  difierent 
objects  leads  to  diffierent  offices,  as  we  may  say ;  ahd  these 
must  necessarily  connect  themselves  with  realities  wad  not  with 
mere  pretences.  Some  glimmerings  of  such  views  as  those  in 
Sabelliusy  may  even  be  found  in  the  words  of  Basil  respecting 
bim.  In  all  probability,  however,  the  word  ngoownop  was  not  a 
peculiariQr  of  Sabellius  himself,  but  he  borrowed  it  from  bis 
opponents ;  while  at  the  same  time,  the  word  nXutv9^iv>  was 
probably  not  theirs  appropriately,  but  a  phrase  borrowed  frora 
Sabellius.f 

The  effort  to  make  out  an  antithesis  between  the  opinkm  of 
Sabellius  and  the  language  of  didactic  theology  among  bis  oppo- 
nents, was  rendered  very  difficult  by  the  oscillating  sense  of  the 
terms  employed  for  this  purpose*  We  must  notice  in  particu- 
lar the  words  ovola,  vnoatactg,  and  nQoatanop,  Both  parties 
were  at  that  time  agreed,  that  ovaia  stands  for  that  which  is 
Unity  in  the  Trinity.  But  Sabellius  would  not  content  him- 
self with  a  loose  and  indefinite  Unity  of  being.  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  a  community  of  essence  in  the  three,|  but  he 

*  Kal  rSV  fih  tig  natQocig  kavi^  neQiuSiinu  q>wfig^  Si «y  Tovvtv 
SMTi^c^  fl  tov  nfoamov '  rvv  di  rag  vi^  itifenovctig^  ojvr  n^g  tfir  i}/M- 
T^oy  imiiiUiav  ^  nqog  aXXag  uyag  ohtwofiutag  iviQyUag  vnofimwfi  * 
pvr  d$  to  tov  npsvfitnog  vnodtvitr^ai  ngwromiiop,  x,  t.  i.  Basil.  £p.  214. 
['And  now  be  takes  to  himself  his  Father's  words,  when  the  appro- 
priate time  comes  for  the  appearance  of  this  person;  and  then  those 
of  the  Son,  when  he  comes  down  to  exercise  his  care  over  us,  or  to 
put  forth  any  other  of  his  energies  in  relation  to  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion ;  and  anon  he  puts  on  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit*]  To 
the  tike  pur^iose  Hilary,  do  Trinit  VII.  39;  Non  cnim  hie  per  demu- 
tstionem  nominum  atque  speciemm  Filins,  qui  via  est  et  Veritas  et  vi- 
ta, inimis  tbeatralibua  ludit,  etc  ['  For  this  Son,  who  is  the  way  and 
the  truth  and  the  life,  does  not  act  the  part  of  mimic  stage^playera^  by 
a  change  of  names  and  appearances,  etc.'] 

t  Ovtmg  flip  ^fitig  ttg  t«  ti)v  TQLcida  ttjv  Movada  nXatvvofUP  a^ta/^t- 
tor,  nal  T>)y  TQiada  naXiv  afulattop  ug  t^  Movada  ovyKeipaXmovfud'OL 
Dionysius,  in  Athana8.de  Sent.  Dionys.  pSo  we  extend  the  Unity 
into  a  Trinity  without  any  division  ;  and  again  we  comprehend  the 
Trinity  in  the  Unity  without  diminution.'] 

t  Vlmu^  0  to  KOtvop  tijg  ovclag  fiff  ofioXoy&p,  ug  nolv^dop  ixxlTttn  * 
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-tcknowledged  only  one  and  tbe  same  essence  in  them ;  and 
ibis  one. essence,  according  to  him,  was  not  in  the  three,  merely 
.n  the  way  in  which  it  belongs  to  things  of  the  same  species.* 
Consequently,  as  he  contented  himself  with  emplojring  the  word 
frpdoomoy,  as  abore  defined,  in  order  to  designate  the  members 
of  the  Jl^MSt  the  principal  contest  turned  upon  the  words  v^n- 
ta»M  and  vn6aTU0$g, 

Sabellius  maintained,  that  as  the  Godhead  is  only  one  being, 
so  it  must  be  only  one  substance*  This  involves  the  idea,  that 
in  the  Godhead  itself  the  antithesis  between  the  general  and 
particular  [i.  e.  species  and  individual]  has  no  place ;  because 
those  who  made  a  distinction  between  ovaia  and  imoatttaig^ 
employed  the  latter  word  to  designate  separate  and  individual 
subsistence.  His  opponents  avowed  that  whoever  rejected  the 
peculiar  and  several  hypostases  of  the  Godhead,  the  same  could 
not  acknowledge  the  Godhead  of  the  Son,  but  Judaized.j^ 
Sabellius  oo  the  contrary  avowed,  that  whoever  maintained  the  • 
Godhead  in  the  Son  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  of  the  Father, 
(and  this  they  must  do  who  supposed  that  as  Godhead  it  had 
something  iSioCop  in  itselQ,|  the  same  roust  suppose  that  there 
are  many  Gods,  although  partaking  of  the  same  essence. 

Consequently  Sabellius  could  admit  three  npoownti,  but  not 
three  hmoitatie  ones.  His  opponents,  therefore,  with  whom  the 
idea  of  kypostatized  ngoatana  was  altogether  predominant,  rep- 
resented him  as  holding  to  only  one  Tipoffoinor,  to  which  he 
gave  several  appellations.^    Some  ground,  however,  there  may 

Basil.  Ep.  910.  ['  So  that  be  who  does  not  confeas  a  eommnnity  of 
substance,  falls  into  polytheism.'] 

*  Tift&f¥  yt  wna  al^^nrnf  vfptaxtatmif  t y  to  Hlhq  syroafiof  *  Athanas. 
coBt.  SabelL  Greg,  l^  ['  We  consider  the  kind  as  one,  in  the  three 
truly  existing  sutNstancee.'] 

t  *0  T9  tduiaw  wp  vaoarintnf  ^  didovg^  tit  tw  '/ov^aia/uoi^  Me^i- 
f^hXM '  Basil.  £p.  210.  5.  ['  He  who  does  not  concede  tbe  peculiarity 
of  the  hypostases,  i.  e.  persons,  in  the  Godhead,  is  inclined  to  Juda- 
ism.'] 

}  Indiscretae  et  indissirailis  in  Patre  et  Filio  naturae,  impie  arripu- 
it  unionem  ;  Hilar,  de  Trinit.  [*  Wbo.  has  impiously  talcen  away  tbe 
union  of  the  undivided  and  not  unlike  nature. which  is  In  the  Father 
and  the  Son.'] 

§  £idi  TO  %y  duiyvfwp,  2afitXXlov  to  inn^dwfta  *  Athanas.  cont» 
Arain.  Orat  IV.  9.  ['  But  if  tt  is  one  thing  with  two  names,  this  is 
the  plan  of  Sabellius.'] 
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have  been  for  such  an  allegation.  Sabellius  may  eaaly  be  imag- 
ined to  have  affirmed,  that  what  is  ngoawwv  to  us,  is  onljr 
Svofia  in  respect  to  the  Mopag  itself,  which  does  not  admit  of 
real  manifoldness.  By  this  he  might  appear  strongly  to  deny 
the  original  and  eternal  objectivity  of  separate  members  of  the 
Trint^,  [i.  e.  personality  in  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself  or  as 
3iov€cg]  ;  which  his  opponents  affirmed  by  the  assertion  of  pe- 
culiar hypostasis  in  the  Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself.  But  Sabel- 
lius can  never  have  employed  opofia  and  ngoattnov  in  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  the  one  to  indicate  fMnUfoldneu^  and  the 
other  to  designate  unity. 

Surveying  now  the  contest  from  this  c^tral  point  which  has 
been  brought  to  view,  and  to  which  every  thing  on  all  sides 
converges,  it  would  seem  that  SabeUius  maintained  the  Trini^ 
to  exist,  as  such,  only  in  relation  to  the  various  methods  and 
spheres  of  action  belonging  to  the  Godhead.  In  governing  the 
world  in  all  its  various  operations  on  6nite  beings,  the  (jodhead 
is  Father*  As  redeeming,  by  special  operations  in  the  person  of 
Christ  and  through  him,  it  is  Son*  As  sanctifying,  and  in  all 
its  operations  on  the  community  of  believers,  and  as  a  Uni^  in 
the  same,  the  Godhead  is  Spirit, 

In  opposition  to  this,  now,  the  then  dominant  Symbols  of  the 
church  mamtained,  that  there  is  a  Trbity  in  the  Grodhead 
which  is  purely  internal ;  that  there  is  something  that  was  ori- 
ginally distinct  and  separate,  independently  of  all  the  operations 
of  the  Godhead  ;  that  the  Godhead  was  Father  and  Son  and 
Holy  Ghost,  in  itself  and  from  eternity,  and  would  have  been 
such  had  there  been  no  creation,  or  had  it  never  united  itself 
with  our  nature,  nor  ever  dwelt  in  the  community  of  believers. 

If  now  we  ask  the  question :  On  the  ground  that  this  is  all 
the  difibrence  between  the  two  systems,  what  means  the  accu- 
sation of  irreligion  which  was  brought  against  the  doctrine  of 
Sabellius  ?*  Wherein  now  consists  Us  blasphemy  of  the  Father, 

*  JXbqI  yag  tov  vw  luyti&irtoQ  ^  '^i  Jltol^fMlidt  i^(  ffenomiXimg 
doyfunog  orrog  atn/iovg  uai  fiXaaffniidav  noUtiP  ^oyro^i  tts^a  tov  nap- 
jonifaiooog  &bov  xal  naTqog  tov  xu^/ov  ^/awp  /.  XgitnoVf  aitiarlop  n 
noXXrjy  s/orro;  mgl  /jurpoyivovg  naidog  avrov  xa»  ngonoxixov  ndaiig 
KtUrftagf  tov  ivav&gomfiootvTog  Xoyov,  apaut^ioUtp  di  tov  aylov  Trrnyia- 
tog  '  Dionys.  Alex.,  id  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  VII.  6.  ['  In  respect  to  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  got  up  in  Ptolemais  of  the  Pentapolis,  which 
is  impious,  and  contains  much  blasphemy  respecting  the  almighty 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  much  unbelief  re- 
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ezeept  that  he  did  not  regard  him,  whom  he  coosidered  as  one 
member  of  the  Trinity,  as  being  the  author  of  the  other  two 
members ;  for  this  his  opponents  maintained  ?* 

Here  Sabellius  might  come  in  and  with  as  good  a  right  say, 
that  the  assertions  of  his  opponents  are  blasphemy  against  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  yea,  against  the  Trinity  itself ;  inasmuch  as  they 
make  two  members  of  the  Trinity  have  a  part  in  the  divine 
Unity,  only  through  the  causali^  of  the  other  member. 

How  can  any  one  justly  say,  moreover,  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  only  begotten  Son  {nalg  (lovoytvi^g),  who  acknowI«- 
edges  that  what  is  appropriately  Son  in  him  is  the  only  begot' 
ten;  since  the  Godhead  exists  in  no  other  individual  bebgin 
this  peculiar  way,  but  in  him  alone ;  and  who,  with  all  this,  still 
does  not  concede  that  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  is  in  any  respect 
inferior  to  that  of  the  Father  ? 

Or  how  can  he  be  accused  of  want  of  feelbg  in  respect  to 
the  honour  of  the  Spirit,  who  beholds  in  his  gifts  and  graces 
the  purest  resemblance  of  the  (srcana  of  the  Godhead,  and  who 
looks  on  all  these  resemblances  with  the  highest  gratitude  and 
joy? 

But  perhaps  we  ma^  find  the  right  key  to  unlock  the  secret 
of  the  accusations  agamst  Sabellius,  and  of  his  being  rejected 
as  a  heretic,  (although  this  did  not  take  place  by  the  act  of  any 
eotemporary  Synod),  in  a  passage  of  Basil ;  who  declares,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  accord  in  the  usual  doxology, 
who  does  not  hold  fast  within  his  own  mind  the  ideas  of  the 

specting  his  only  begotten  Son,  the  first  bom  of  all  creation,  and  much 
stupidity  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Spirit.']— Hilary  (de  Synod.  26)  says  : 
Idciro  ne . . .  haeresis  UDionis  Irreperet,  baec  impietas  damnatur,  etc. 
['Therefore,  lest  the  heresy  of  the  union  (Sabellianism  as  he  viewed 
it)  should  creep  in,  this  impiety  was  condemned,  etc.'J  And  again : 
Hinc  et  Sabellius,  dum  quod  'Ego  et  Pater  unam  sumus,'  non  intelli- 
git,  sine  Deo  Patre  et  sine  Deo  Filio  est ;  Ibid.  ['  Hence  Sabellius^ 
also,  while  he  knows  not  the  meaning  of  /  and  my  Father  art  ime^  Is 
without  Ood  the  Father  and  God  the  Son.^  Again  (ad  Const.  II.  9) 
he  says  that  which  reminds  one  c^  the  manner  in  which  TertuUian 
handles  Praxeas.  And  certainly  Hilary  would  not  have  conceded 
that  Sabellius  believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  if  this  passage  had  led  him 
to  speak  of  this  subject. 

*  For  example :  iXS  taxi  fihf  o  ncn^Qt  tiXiioy  Bxwf  to  tlrtu  wjil 
irtHinif,  flia  kuI  nriyii  rov  vlov  nai  tov  mnvfuaog  *  Athanas.  cont. 
SabeL  Greg.  11.     ['  But  the  Father,  who  has  perfect  Being  without 
any  thing  liking,  is  the  root  and  fountain  of  the  Son  and  Spirit*] 
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peculiarities  of  etch  member  of  the  Txmity  without  mixture  or 
confusion  of  them.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  treat  affirmations  of  such  a  nature  in  a  serious 
way,  yet  it  is  worth  the  trouble  of  some  attention.  That  the 
numerous  Sabellian  churches  did  not  think  with  Basil,  and 
omitted  the  doxology  as  at  variance  with  their  doctrine,  is  in- 
deed certain ;  for  this  could  not  remain  unobserved.  But  the 
ascription  of  glory  and  thanksgiving  contained  in  the  doxo- 
bgy,  has  always  a  relation  to  the  beneficence  and  to  the  sav- 
ing operations  of  the  particular  members  of  tlie  Trinity ;  and 
as  the  appropriate  authors  of  these,  Sabelliua  definitely  distills 
guished  these  members.  With  him  it  was  a  peculiar  uoicxi  of 
Uie  Godhead  with  something  else ;  easily  and  simply  to  be  dis^ 
tinguished,  which  defined  the  province  of  each  member  of  the 
Trinity.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  Uni^  might  be  glorified 
aa  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit ;  and  in  this  glorification  the  whole 
of  Christian  piety  might  be  concentrated,  as  believed  both  in  the 
(iQ¥0LQ%ia  and  in  the  oinovoftla, 

1£  now  a  question  be  raised  here,  respecting  limitations  of  a 
transcendental  nature ;  then  Sabellius  might  well  have  asked, 
how  he  who  prayed  to  the  Son,  could  pray  to  a  Godhead  that 
was  begotten  ;  and  he  who  prayed  to  the  Spirit,  could  pray  to  a 
divine  nature  proceeding  in  an  indescribable  manner  from  the 
Father }  and  yet  the  petitioner  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  sep-» 
arate  the  one  from  the  other  [as  be  was  required  to  do],  when 
at  the  very  same  time  also  he  was  required  to  consider  the  gen* 
oration  of  the  Son  as  unlike  to  any  thing  human,  which  of  course 
made  it  inconceivable  and  indescribable  to  him  ? 

The  objection  moreover  made  to  Sabellius,  he  might  disprove 
or  reply  to,  if  he  chose ;  and  no  one  can  make  it  out,  that  any 
injury  would  have  accrued  to  Christian  piety  in  consequence  of 
his  doctrinal  opinions. 

Still  less  can  he  be  accused  of  Judaixing.  This  could  be 
said  only  of  those  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  Godhead  of 
Christ,  from  Artemon  to  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  to  others  stiU 
later  and  of  the  like  sentiment.     From  these,  now,  Sabellius 

aaiyxvTW,  dwTf&iivai  natgl  xou  vl^  jtal  ay^  Tryev/uor*  ri^v  dololoyktw 
inimlfi^wrat  *  Ep.  210.  4.  [*  It  is  impossible  that  one,  who  has  not 
his  roind  freed  from  confusion  respecting  the  peeuJiarities  of  each  per- 
son, should  be  able  fully  to  accord  with  the  doxology  to  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit.'] 
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was  as  far,  or  even  furtber,  removed  than  lus  opponents ;  al- 
though the  latter,  through  ignorance,  sometimes  rank  him  with 
the  aforesaid  Paul.*  Sabellius  not  only  acknowledged  the 
Godhead  of  Christ,  but  he.  did  it  in  such  a  way,  that  in  com- 
parison with  him  even  the  Athanasians  are  Judaizers.  For  in* 
asmuch  as  these  maintain,  that  even  under  the  Old  Testament 
the  Son  was  acknowledged,  they  do  in  a  great  measure  remove 
the  essential  difference  between  Judaism  and  Chrbtiani^.  Sa- 
bellius, however,  denied  that  the  Son  was  revealed  under  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  he  avows  his  belief  that  this  divme  revela- 
tion commenced  with  the  new  dispensation.  Consequently  he 
must  have  regarded  Judabm  as  less  complete  and  satisfactory, 
than  his  opponents  seem  to  have  done. 

The  passage  of  Dionysius  quoted  above  naturally  gives  occa- 
sion to  conclude  this  essay,  by  a  short  sketch  of  some  of  the 
historical  relations  suggested  in  the  view  that  has  been  taken. 
Before  I  make  some  remarks,  as  I  intend  in  the  sequel  to  do, 
on  the  manner  in  which  this  celebrated  teacher  opposed  Sabel- 
Kus,  we  must  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  origin  of  Sabellian 
views,  in  order  to  render  them  more  complete  and  explicit. 

The  whole  form  of  the  Sabellian  doctnne,  as  we  have  traced 
it  from  its  beginmngs,  might  have  arisen  b  and  by  itself,  with- 
out havmg  been  evoked  by  doctrinal  strife ;  for,  m  order  to  form 
such  views,  one  needed  ont^  to  take  into  consideration  the  views 
that  are  common  to  all  Christians  respecting  a  revelation  through 
Christ  and  beh'ef  in  Christ,  and  also  what  Scripture  and  history 
inform  us  respecting  the  gifts'  and  graces  of  the  Spirit.  That 
such  views  as  those  of  Sabellius,  however,  were  ftom  the  out- 
ast  formed  in  the  way  of  antithesis  to  the  Nazarean  opinions  re- 
qpectiog  Christ,  I  trust  is  sufficiently  clear ;  for  those  opmioos, 
in  themsehres  regarded  and  literally  understood,  cannot  be 
i^ewed  as  consistent  with  Christianity.  It  is  only  when  those 
who  advocate  them  shew,  by  their  lives,  that  they  possess  a 

*  SafiiXXiof  M  To(/  SafWtrojimg  liavkow  xot^  iw  xot  ervtor  hrididtm^ 
TOi  T^  xvipof^  *  Athanas.  coat  ApolKn.  II.  4.  ['  Sabetlius  disclosed 
the  same  views  as  those  of  Paul  of  Samosata  and  bis  adherentB.']  But 
the  view  which  Athanasius  hen  exhibits  of  Paii^  does  not  aeeocd 
with  what  we  Ie«m  respectiog  him  firom  other  sources  which  ace 
authentic.  The  only  point  of  union  between  biin  and  Sabellius  was, 
that  both  denied  the  derivatioii  of  a  b^postatioal  Lofjoe  out  of  the 
Godhead. 
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Chrbtian  spirit^  i.  e.  when  their  lives  are  better  than  their  doc- 
trine, that  they  can  be  regarded  as  Christians. 

That  such  an  antithesis  was  a  matter  of  design,  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  fact,  that  Noetus,  03  soon  as  he  was  attacked, 
alleged  his  opposition  to  the  Nazaraean  views  in  the  way  of  de- 
fence, and  put  it  to  his  own  account  as  a  matter  of  credit.*  It 
would  even  seem,  that  he  gave  this  turn  to  his  explanation  of 
the  development  of  the  Godhead  in  Christ,  viz.,  that  it  was  like 
the  ancient  theophaniesy  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  its 
credibili^  more  striking  than  he  could,  if  he  assumed  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Divinity  as  being  a  fact  entirely  unique,  in  its  kind. 
But  of  any  influence  of  opposite  doctrines  upon  their  expres- 
sions and  formulas,  I  can  find  no  certain  evidence  in  what  is 
said  of  Noetus,  Praxeas,  or  Beryll. 

The  further  development  of  views  like  those  of  Sabellius, 
from  the  time  of  Beryll  down  to  the  period  in  which  Sabellius 
himself  flourished,  proceeded  without  much  hindrance,  inas- 
much as  it  took  place  in  a  region  remote  from  the  theatre  of  the 
earlier  theological  contests.  Even  in  the  case  of  Sabellius  him- 
self, so  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  scanty  notices  we  have 
of  him,  it  is  easy  to  separate  those  formulas  and  phrases  which 
arose  from  the  neat  of  contest,  from  those  which  did  not ;  and 
such  a  process  would  undoubtedly  result  in  the  production  of 
evidence,  which  would  satisfactorily  disclose  the  freedom  and 
consistency  of  his  views. 

But  whence  came. another  polemic  system  of  doctrine,  oppo- 
sed to  all  views  like  those  of  Sabellius,  but  which  still  did  not 
originate  from  opposition  to  these  views  nor  was  directly  occa- 
sioned by  them  ?  We  can  hardly  give  it  any  other  name,  than 
the  polemic  system  of  the  Alexandrine  School;  for  out  of  this, 
and  as  its  advocates,  came  forth  Origen  aeainst  Beryll,  and  Di- 
onysius  against  SabeUius.  In  regard  to  Hippolytus,  ihe  oppo- 
nent of  Noetus,  we  do  not  know  from  whence  he  was ;  and 
TertuUian,  it  must  be  conceded,  was  connected  with  the  School 
in  questbn  only  in  an  indirect  way.  Yet  both  of  these  last  na- 
med writers  were  filled  with  Alexandrine  views ;  and  (what  is 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  our  present  purpose^  with  the  appre- 
hension that  the  Logos  spvRng  substantiaUy  {ova^oifScig)  from  the 
GkKJbead,  and  that  this  derivation  itself  constituted  the  Godhead 

*  Tt  cvp  wamv  xow,  doiaf^ttv  tor  X(funw ;  Hippolytus^  cent  Noo- 
turn,  1.     ['  What  evil  then  do  I  commit,  by  glorifying  Christ  ?*] 
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of  the  Son,  which  was  only  an  exact  copy  of  the  original.  With 
these  views  the  doctrine  of  Beryll,  viz.,  that  the  appropriate 
Sonship  of  Christ  commenced  in  time,  did  not  at  all  harmonize. 
Origen  therefore  came  out  against  it,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  a 
knowledge  of  it. 

Still  less  did  the  more  mature  and  more  completely  formed 
system  of  Sabellius  agree  with  Alexandrine  views.  It  threaten- 
ed, moreover,  to  become  a  popular  system.  Against  this  Diony- 
sius  came  forth,  in  defence  ot  the  common  views  of  the  Alex- 
andrine School  that  had  been  cherished  from  the  time  of  Cle- 
ment ;  with  moderation,  indeed,  as  to  his  eedesiattical  acts^  in- 
asmuch as  he  did  not  excommunicate  the  [Sabellian]  Pentapo- 
litan  churches,  nor  their  officers ;  but  still  with  great  warmth  of 
feeling,  as  the  vehement  passage  above  quoted  (p.  70)  fully 
evinces.  This  vehemence  of  feeling  added  to  the  difficulties 
that  already  had  attached  themselves  to  the  Alexandrine  system ; 
although  what  Dionysius  says,  is  all  of  it  much  in  the  spirit  of 
the  School  at  Alexandria.  In  fact,  the  theory  which  Dionysius 
has  presented  to  view  and  placed  in  a  strong  light,  is  in  sub- 
stance the  same  which  Arius  afterwards  mamtained  against  the 
formulas^of  the  Sabellians. 

One  example  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  atr  ' 
tends  his  views.  He  predicates  iyivvtiala  only  of  the  sub- 
stance or  essence  of  the  Grodhead.  Now  if  the  fact  of  being 
unbegotten  is  a  matter  essential  to  Grodhead,  fwhich  Dionysius 
assumes),  then  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  which  is  begotten  of 
course  cannot  be  a  partaker  in  one  essential  attribute  of  Divini- 
ty.* Of  course  also,  according  to  this  view,  the  Son  cannot 
be  derived  substantially  (ovamdcas)  from  the  Unity  or  Paterni^, 
but  must  be  foi^med  in  some  other  way,  or  created  out  of  noth- 
ing ;  and  consequently  his  essence  must  be  unlike  that  of  the 
Unity,  [i.  e.  he  could  not  be  truly  and  ovaitaddg  Grod.] 

Even  the  friends  of  Dionysius  concede  that  he  has  here  ex- 
posed himself;  and  they  merely  aUege,  in  the  way  of  reply,  that 
what  is  said  in  the  heat  of  contest  must  not  be  urged  to  the  let- 
ter.f    fiut  after  all,  the  views  of  Dionysius  agree  too  well  with 

*  jEi  fdp  yig  etvro  ayimnftop  iaxh  o  ^eo;,  wA  oiala  itnlp  airtotf^  Ag 
Sv  iS^noh  ttg  if  i/mniala  il  r.  L  Dionysius,  in  Euseb.  Preep.  Evang. 
Til.  18.  [^  If  DOW  God  is  that  which  is  unbegotten,  and  iynnffnala^ 
as  one  may  say,  belongs  sybstanHaUy  to  him,  etc.'] 

t  ^off*  Toihror  h  inunolj  top  lumaqltipf  Juntvatov  u^piwat  nol^fm 
ttml  yt^tfwv  tlvM  top  tdoy  wv  ^m,  liffn  8i  ^vvu  0aw  aXXa  Upw  tmf 
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the  general  tenor  of  the  Alexandrine  doctrine,  to  admit  such  an 
apology  to  have  much  currency.    Arius  himself  aays,  plainly 

avaiop  avtw  Afa$  loii  ntngog  . .  •  sm(2  fy^wffor  *  ofioloye^lf§i»  ««•  ^§m£9 
ira^tounmpfiTnatolfiravtov'  AthaDa8.deSenteDt.Diony&4  [^Tfaey 
Bay  that  the  late  DioDysiufl  affirmed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  created  and 
produced,  and  that  be  was  not  by  his  nature  the  same  in  substance  aa 
the  Father,  but  something  different  from  him  . . .  and  that  he  even 
wrote  after  this  tenor.  And  we  confess  that  there  is  such  an  epistle 
of  hj&']  The  image  from  Dionysius,  so  often  urged  by  others,  re- 
specting the  vintner  and  the  vine,  I  shall  the  less  insist  upon,  because, 
confounding  two  different  parables,  he  seems  to  have  designed  to  ex- 
press nothing  more  than  a  dissimilarity  in  ceneral ;  as  aometlmes 
represented  by  Christ  himself.— -'.^rei^  yi^  4p^«r  ^  JSitfiMiav  ti^tf^ 
ffig,  t^vayiMur&n  • . «  to  iMQtmhwg  mi2  nnd&g  m^l  tov  Smj^  ci^^- 
^tf  (UffM  xai  mn&p  *  Ibid.  9.  ['  For  when  the  Babellian  hereflty 
crept  in,  he  (Dionysius)  was  compelled  to  throw  out,  in  opposition  to 
them,  the  things  which  are  spoken  of  the  Saviour  in  an  ordinary  way 
and  after  the  manner  of  men.'] — ^Ibid.  6,  ov  dtl  di  w  »ax  otxopoftlttr 
ygafpofitva  not  ytwo^a,  totvra  xax(ng6no>g  dixvrd-ai,  not  ttg  triv  tSUa^ 
hounop  fhtttv  Povlijaiw,  ['  It  is  not  becoming,  moreover,  to  take  those 
things  in  a  bad  way,  which  are  written  and  said  respecting  the  gospel- 
dispensation  ;  nor  for  each  one  to  force  them  to  confbrm  to  his  own 
wishes.*] — So  Basil  also  says  of  him :  cxMp  yi^  tinnfial  tiJ^  Wv  tn- 
Qbd'QvUwijdifrig  atnfidag  x^g  xati  to  ivofwiop  Xiyu,  oinog  iatw  imy9 
ilfuig  Xofuv  0  nqmoq  %a  innQfitttti  naqatrxwf '  aSVcoy  H  to  atjpodQa  /9ov- 
iw&at  avauiviuy  t^  ScifieXlitjf  . . .  ^  ye  xoaovtop  i^a^no/vv  dcl^oi,  St* 
ov  tavToy  t^  vnoxsuih^  natii^  not  i;m>(,  mm  jcwta  txuy  tuna  tov  pkatr" 
if^lfiovmog  ta  vuojtti^m.  [*  For  this  one  (Dionysius)  is  almost  of  the 
same  impious  sect  which  is  now  so  much  talked  of,  that  (I  mean) 
which  asserts  dissimilarity.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  first  furnished 
the  seed.  The  ground  of  this  was,  his  earnest  desire  to  restrain  Sa- 
bellius  ...  to  do  which  it  would  have  sufficed  to  sbew,^at  Father  and 
Son  are  not  the  same  in  sobstance ;  and  this  would  have  ensured  the 
victory  over  the  blasphemer'].  All  this  is  flat  enough ;  for  on  the 
ground  that  immutfuwor  is  maide  the  subject  of  the  semence,  Sabellius 
might  easily  admit  it,  because  he  would  concede,  tliat  some  thin^i 
might  be  said  of  the  Son,  which  could  not  be  said  of  the  Father. — 
Again,  £p.  92,  o  di,  7va  niw  haqy&q  xa«  in  tov  mqionoq  ummiQajn, 
oifx  hs^Ttfta  fMvw  i&v  vnotnaattar  xi&na^  iHa  nal  ovalag  dtcupo^txy^ 
9tal  dvpdfung  wptany,  Koi  do^  na^alXay^y.  [*  But  he  (Dionysius)  that 
he  might  certainly  and  superabundantly  get  the  better  of  his  opponent, 
not  only  maintained  a  diveruty  of  by postasis,  but  also  a  diffisrenoe  of 
substance,  and  a  diminution  of  power,  and  a  diversity  of  gloiy.*]  But 
all  this,  not  even  oiHrlag  ^iwfoqip  excluded,  is  contained  or  implied  in 
the  passages  of  Origen  and  Clement  above  cited. 
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enough,  that  he  only  wishes  to  preserve  fully  and  truly  the  doc- 
trine for  a  long  time  held  by  me  clergy  at  Alexandria ;  and  in 
later  times^  the  Arians  often  make  their  appeal  to  the  views  of 
Dionysius. 

On  the  whole,  one  may  truly  say  that  the  Alexandrine  views, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned  with  the  contest  against  Sabel- 
lianism,  were  Arian  views.  Plainly  the  Alexandrine  fathers 
misunderstood  Sabellius.  They  designed  to  avoid  all  appear- 
ance of  dividing  that  which  was  homc^eneous  in  the  Godhead ; 
but  Sabellius,  in  fact,  never  affirmed  nor  taught  this.  Arius, 
however,  could  thbk  of  nothing  but  division  in  a  corporeal  sense, 
as  applicxl  to  the  Grodhead.*  In  order,  moreover,  to  bold  fast 
the  subordination-theory,  the  Arian  party  of  the  clergy  went  so 
far  as  to  give  up  the  original  and  divine  hypostatis  of  die  Logos ; 
so  that  even  the  very  appearance  of  homotnman  fn'gogj  u  e.  di* 
ffiium  or  partition  in  the  Godhead,  should  be  avoided. 

In  process  of  time  these  views  (like  to  those  of  the  Gnostics, 
although  the  persons  who  held  them  were  not  conscious  of  this 
and  were  opposed  to  Gnosticism),  so  unfolded  themselves,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  lost  its  true  ground,  and  a  suspicion 
began  at  length  to  arise  in  the  church,  that  such  views  would 
lead  back  to  Hellenism,  i.  e.  poljrtheism.  This  roused  up  some, 
who  had  originally  been  in  die  same  Alexandrine  School  to 
make  opposition  to  Arianism ;  and  by  such  were  the  usual  ec- 
clesiasdcal  formulas  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
brought  to  nearly  their  present  state. 

We  must  not  omit  here  a  distinct  consideration  of  a  very  in- 
teresting period  of  time.  A  brief  historical  view  of  it  may  be 
thus  presented. 

In  the  Alexandrine  Christology  there  were  two  elements 
brought  into  connection  with  each  other,  without  ever  being 
consolidated  into  one ;  viz.,  the  iubardination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father ;  and  the  Godhead  of  the  Son  as  hypostatic  Logos. 
When  the  theory  of  Noetus  reelecting  Ood  revealedy  had  at 

*  Ei  di  TO,  *JSS  al/Tov,  mm  to,  ^Eau  %ov  nvtqog  i^l&ov  %€u  ^nm,  &^  fU-^ 
coq  avjov  ofMOwior,  nai  ig  n^ofioXri  wto  twmr  voiixai  *  o-iWno;  tarat 
o  navf^f^y  mal  dtalgsiog,  Hal  t^ctitoc,  *al  cwjua  na-t  avtovg  *  Anus,  in 
Athanas.  de  Synod.  16.  [*But  if  these  words :  /  canu  out  from  him^ 
and  I  come  from  the  Father j  are  considered  by  some  as  meaning  a  bo- 
moousian  part  of  him,  or  an  emanation ;  then,  according  to  them,  the 
Father  must  be  compositB,  and  divisible,  and  mutable,  and  have  a 
body.'] 
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length  become  unfolded  fully  into  a  Trinitarian  doctrine,  as  it 
did  in  the  hands  of  Sabellius ;  and  this,  before  the  Alexandrine 
School  had  developed  a  specific  and  defined  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  (for  such  was  the  case^  ;  the  views  of  Sabellius  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  in  the  Alexandrine  School,  which  finally 
separated  the  two  elements  above  named.  The  Arian  party, 
in  order  to  hold  fast  to  the  subordinatum-theory^  let  go  the  the- 
ory respecting  the  divine  hypostasis  of  the  Logos,  in  order  that 
they  might  go  to  a  still  faither  remove  from  Sabellian  equality 
or  identity.  The  Athanasian  party,  however,  fearing  that,  if 
the  Son  should  have  divine  honours  paid  him  and  yet  be  repu- 
ted as  of  a  substance  different  from  that  of  the  Father,  there 
would  be  an  appearance  of  polytheism,  elevated  the  hypostatic 
Logos  or  Godhead  in  the  Son  to  a  most  exalted  rank,  (as  ap- 
pears fix>m  the  writings  of  all  this  party),  even  so  as  to  introduce  a 
kind  of  equality  as  to  substance  among  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. In  order  to  accomplish  this  end,  they  left  out  of  view  the 
subordination-theory  as  much  as  they  could  ;  but  still  they  held 
fast  to  separate  personality,  inasmuch  as,  in  common  with  the 
Arians,  they  were  opposed  to  the  views  of  SabeUius. 

As  Sabellius  was  desirous  of  making  out  an  entire  antithesis 
to  the  Nazaraean  views,  so  the  Arians  and  Athanasians,  who  were 
both  opposed  to  him,  stood,  almost  unconsciously,  between  Sa- 
bellius and  the  Nazaraeans.  Both  Arians  and  Athanasians 
maiotuned,  each  party  in  their  own  way,  that  Sabellius,  in  order 
to  oppose  the  Nazarenes,  had  on  the  one  hand  done  too  much, 
and  on  the  other  too  litde.  But  both  of  these  parties  sought  in 
vain  for  some  established  stand-point  between  Sabellius  and  the 
Nazaraean  sect.  The  Arians,  continually  divided  among  them- 
selves, could  unite  at  last  only  in  an  assumption,  which  left 
nothing  that  was  properly  divine  to  Christ ;  and  still,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  Nazaraeans,  they  actually  verged  toward  the  views 
of  the  Docetae.  On  the  other  hand  the  Athanasians,  in  as  much  as 
they  were  not  willing  to  give  up  the  subordination-theory  of  the 
old  Alexandrian  School,  were  compelled  in  various  ways  to 
approximate  near  to  Arianism ;  especially  so  because  they 
sought  to  avoid  what  they  called  the  Sabellian  confounding*  of 
persons.  In  so  doing  they  made  a  dbtinction  between  ovaia  and 
vTioaraaiff  as  applied  to  the  supreme  Being  himself;  and  yet 

*  Svyxwtg,'  and  particularly  in  Epiphanios,  by  way  of  ridicule^  it 
is  named  awaloui^  [besmearing.] 
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thej  could  never  estabfish  any  metes  and  bounds  for  tUs  dis- 
tmction.  Consequently  they  were  continually  oscillatmg  be- 
tween approach  to  Tritheism,  or  ebe  to  SabelUanism ;  as  Basil 
himself  acknowledges.^  The  more  the  predicates  of  notvov 
and  tdiop,  in  respect  to  the  Godhead,  were  insisted  on,  the 
more  did  they  approach  to  Tritheism ;  most  of  all  when  the 
sf  on^oV  was  treated  much  in  the  way  of  the  Nominalists ;  for  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding,  nothing  at  last  but  a  unity  of  power 
and  will  was  left,  and  even  this  unity  was  infringed  upon  by 
their  views  of  generation.  On  the  other  hand,  tne  more  the 
internal  hypostatic  existence  was  insisted  on,  the  nearer  they 
approached  to  Sabelliamsm.  One  may  even  say,  that  those 
who  interpreted  the  relation  of  unity  to  Trinity  in  the  former 
way  m  the  Athanasian  formulas,  are  farther  removed  from  those 
who  interpreted  it  in  the  latter  way,  than  these  are  from  the 
Sabellians. 

On  the  contrary,  such  oscillation  on  the  Sabellian  side  cannot 
be  shewn  by  any  facts  from  history.  Indeed  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  shew  how  it  could  ever  have  arisen  from  the  simple 
elements  of  Sabellianism,  had  this  continued  to  flourish.  Where- 
as it  follows  {torn  the  very  mode  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
church  Symbok  originated,  that  this  could  never  come  to  a  pure 
systematical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For,  not  to  speak  of  the 
first  person  which  according  to  these  Symbok  is  not  like  the 
other  two,  still  the  second  and  third  persons,  according  to  them, 
are  not  like  to  each  other.  The  hypostasis  of  the  liogos  as  a 
divine  perfection  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  theory  respecting  the  sec- 
ond person ;  but  not  so  of  the  third.  Moreover  the  second  per- 
son,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Symbols,  is  produced  nom 
the  first  only  by  generation ;  which  is  left  wholly  undefined, 
when  one  merely  avers  that  it  is  not  like  any  human  generation. 
But  the  third  person  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  first  in  an  in- 
describable manner  (oQ^n^ng) ;  whkh  again  one  attempts  to 
explain  by  tropical  expressions ;  but  these,  on  nearer  inspectioni 
prove  to  be  wholly  ipcapable-of  making  any  definite  limitation. 

Hence  the  third  person,  notwithstanding  protestations  to  the 
contrary  and  against  any  unequality,  is  undeniably  represented  to 
be  inferior  to  the  others.  Hence  too  arises  the  great  multitude  of 
formulas,  which  bear  merely  the  negative  stamp  of  caution  against 
some  error.    All  this  shews  that  the  Athanasian  form  of  doctrine 

•  Epist  185. 2. 
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arose  much  less  from  any  definite  and  positive  basis,  than  fiom 
the  effi>rt  to  avoid  the  force  of  other  assertions  made  by  an  op<* 
posing  party,  and  to  wind  one's  v^y  through  them.  To  the 
SabeUian  views  we  cannot  refuse  at  least  to  yield  our  testimo- 
ny, that  they  are  the  result  of  originality  of  thou^t  and  inde- 
pendence of  mind. 


Additional  Revaaks  by  the  Translator. 

It  appears  from  the  implied  and  express  approbation  which 
Dr.  Schleiermacher  gives  to  the  sentiments  of  Sabellius  as 
above  ascertained,  that  he  accords  substantially  with  his  views. 
But  when  I  say  this,  the  reader  must  caU  to  mind,  in  order  that 
I  may  not  be  misunderstood,  nor  Dr.  S.  misinterpreted,  that  the 
common  opinion  respecting  SabeUianism  has  been  shewn  by  the 
mvestigation  of  Dr.  S.,  at  least  he  is  himself  fiilly  persuaded 
that  it  has  been  shewn,  to  be  quite  erroneous.  The  common 
opinion  makes  Sabellianism  very  little  if  any  thing  better  than 
the  doctrine  of  the  Patripassians,  which  abolishes  all  distinction 
of  person  (n^aunop)  in  the  Godhead,  and  represents  the  Fa- 
ther and  tne  Movag  as  in  all  respects  one  and  the  same ;  and 
also  maintains,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  are  mere- 
ly names  of  various  modes  of  action,  or  of  various  developments 
of  powers,  belonging  to  that  Being  who  is  ever  and  only  one 
and  the  same. 

If  Dr.  S.  is  right  in  his  conclusions  respecting  Sabellius,  (and 
It  veould  be  difficult  to  shew  that  he  is  not),  then  does  the  sy»* 
tem  of  Sabellius  dialer  in  a  very  important  respect  from  the 
scheme  of  doctrine  just  mentioned.  Sabellius  did  not  bold 
that  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  the  names  of  mere  pow- 
ers or  attributes,  or  mere  developments  of  them.  God,  acting 
as  hypostasus,  i.  e.  (so  to  speak)  m  a  persanal  manner,  as  Fa- 
ther and  as  Son  and  as  Spirit,  was  what  he  strenuously  main- 
tained. God  acting  in  reference  to  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
first  as  Father  in  preparing  for  it,  secondty  as  Son  in  roakinff 
atonement,  and  thirdly  as  Spirit  by  sanctifying  the  heart  and 
thus  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  execution,  was  what  he  ap- 
pears most  strictiy  to  have  maintained.  At  any  rate,  such  is  the 
view  of  Dr.  S.  himself. 

The  question  b  not,  then,  whether  Sabellius,  according  to 
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this  corrected  view  of  his  sentimeDt  believed,  nor  whedier  Dr. 
S.  with  him,  believed,  in  the  real  and  proper  divinity  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Higher  Trinitarians,  in  this  sense,  can 
be  found  m  no  place  nor  in  any  age  of  the  church,  than  these 
distinguished  individuals.  That  there  is  really  and  truly  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Godhead,  which  are  not  mere 
names  of  powers  or  attributes,  nor  of  simple  developments  of 
them,  but  names  that  correspond  to  real  developments  of  the 
Crodhead  in  a  hypostatical  sense,  is  fully  maintained  by  them. 
That  God  has  developed  himself  in  these  three  different  ways, 
IS  what  they  believe  to  be  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  be 
commended  to  our  spiritual  consciousness  by  the  nature  of  our 
wants,  woes,  and  sins.  Hence  a  Trinityj  and  not  a  Duality,  or 
a  Pentade,  or  a  Heptade,  etc.  All  accusations  of  confounding 
the  persons  in  the  Trinity,  are  mere  deductions  of  opponents 
from  the  principles  thus  laid  down ;  they  are  altogether  rejected 
by  the  authors  themselves  of  this  opinion. 

Sabellius  and  Dr.  S.  maintain  indeed,  that  the  Movug  or 
divine  Being  simply  and  in  himself  considered,  is  not  the  sub- 
ject of  hypostatic  distinctions.  These  they  consider  as  having 
commenced  in  time ;  i.  e.  when  Gdd,  or  the  Movag  manifested 
himself  as  Creator,  when  the  Logos  became  incarnate  in  Christ } 
and  at  all  times  when  the  Spirit  of  Grace  has  operated  on  the 
hearts  of  men.  In  their  view,  it  is  the  Movig  simply  in  each 
of  those  cases,  who  has  developed  himself  in  these  diverse 
ways;  and  this  diversity  of  personal  or  hypostatic  develop* 
mentSy  constitutes  in  their  view  the  personality j  i.  e.  the  difler* 
ent  persons  J  of  the  Godhead.  But  nothing  is  farther  from  their 
design,  than  to  confound  these  different  mlnifestations  of  the 
Godhead,  or  to  reduce  the  Trinity  merely  to  one  person.  The 
Father  is  Father,  and  not  Son  nor  Spirit ;  the  Son  is  Son,  and 
not  Father  nor  Spirit ;  and  so  of  the  third  person. 

Nor  do  thev  at  all  admit  that  this  development  of  the  God- 
head is  something  that  manifests  itself  m  a  merely  temporary 
way,  and  then  returns  to  its  former  state ;  they  do  not  hold  to 
a  mere  nXutv^^ofAog  of  the  Divinity,  which  is  followed  after  a 
lapse  of  time  by  contraction  again.  This  the  opponents  of 
Sabellius  incorrectly  charged  him  with  maintaining.  The  rela- 
tions of  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  once  constituted,  are  (as 
he  viewed  them)  enduring,  and  never  will  cease  to  exist.  They 
have  such  a  relation  to  the  church,  that  as  long  as  the  redeem- 
ed shall  live  and  be  happy,  so  long  the  most  distinguished  glory 
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of  the  eoonomy  of  redemption,  that  of  Father,  Son  and  Spirit, 
will  not  cease  to  shine.  The  Trinity  once  actually  constituted, 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead  once  really  and  fully  subsisting,  this 
new  relation  of  the  divinity,  will  and  can  never  be  changed. 

Here  then  is  Trinity  ;  here  are  three  eternal  persons  m  one 
Godhead,  eternal  a  parte  post;  here  is  Father  and  Son  and 
Spirit,  each  really  and  truly  divine ;  here  are  all  the  offices  that 
the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  the  redemption  and  san&- 
tification  and  glorification  of  the  church  require ;  and  Dr.  S. 
asks  with  deep  emotion,  What  more  is  demanded  ?  What  more 
is  neqessary  ?  What  more  can  further  the  mterests  of  practical 
piety  ? 

An  extensive  examination  of  this  theory  of  Trinity  will  eaaly 
lead  us  to  see,  that  the  great  difference  between  it  and  the  an- 
cient patristical  one,  is,  that  it  does  not  allow  the  njibstantial 
{ovaimdri^)  derivation  of  the  second  and  third  persons  as  divine ; 
nor  does  it,  as  the  ancient  theory  did,  acknowledge  distinctions 
of  a  so-named  personal  nature,  antecedent  to  the  time  of  the 
creation.  It  differs  from  the  predominant  modem  view  of  the 
Trinity,  inasmuch  as  it  rejects  the  idea  of  personality  being 
bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons  by  the  first,  and 
makes  personality  itself  to  consist  in  the  difierent  manifestations 
of  the  Movag  and  its  difierent  ways  of  union  with,  and  actktn 
in,  created  things. 

The  first  thought  that  naturally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind,  in 
reflecting  upon  this  view,  leads  to  the  questbn  :  How  can  per^ 
sanality  arise  in  time,  and  not  belong  essentially  and  originally 
to  the  Godhead  itself?  How  can  the  Divinity,  who  is  immuta- 
ble, assume  an  attitude  so  new  as  would  be  the  taking  to  himself 
a  threefold  personality,  which  did  not  ori^aUy  and  essentially 
belong  to  him  ? 

It  is  easy  to  see,  that  these  questions  must  be  solved  by  de- 
termining what  personality  means.  By  one  method  of  defining 
it,  we  may  represent  the  theory  of  Dr.  S.  as  nearly  absurd ;  at 
least  it  will  appear  at  once  to  be  contradictory  to  the  nature  of 
the  Godhead,  which  is  essentially  immutable.  By  another,  no 
formidable  difficulties  will,  on  this  score,  be  found  to  militate 
against  the  views  of  this  acute  and  distinguished  writer. 

What  then  is  pebsonautt  as  applied  to  the  Godhead  ? 

The  great  problem  among  most  Trinitarians  has  been,  so  to 
•define  and  limit  personality,  that  it  will  not  mterfere  with  the 
essential  unity  of  the  Divine  Nature ;  a  problem  which  does  not 
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6eem  to  have  been  solved  to  the  saUsfaclioii  of  all,  by  way  one 
of  the  current  definitions  which  have  prevailed  in  modem  sys- 
tems of  Theology. 

I  will  not,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  dwell  here  on  the  an- 
cient modes  of  representing  this  subject,  which  have  been  so 
fully  presented  to  view,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  essay. 
Specijie  and  not  numeric  unity,  was  what  the  ancient  fathers 
mostly  maintained ;  as  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
illustrations  which  are  drawn  from  material  objects,  and  espe- 
cially disclosed  by  those  which  are  drawn  from  diflferent  and 
mdividual  men,  such  as  Paul,  Peter,  and  John.  The  theoretical 
inconsistency  of  this  with  the  real  unity  of  God,  has  so  forced 
itself  on  the  minds  of  most  of  the  distinguished  theologians  of 
modern  times,  that  they  have  tacidy,  altiiough  not  professedly, 
abandoned  the  real  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed ;  as  has  al- 
ready been  shown  in  the  former  part  of  the  present  disquisition. 

L^t  us  come  down  to  the  modem  writers,  then,  who  hold  to 
a  numerical  unity  of  essence  or  substancevin  the  Godhead,  and 
represent  personality  as  the  only  thing  communicated  by  the 
first  to  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Trinity.  Our  first 
inquiry  of  course  is :  How  have  they  defined  persofudity^ 

The  shortest  method  in  which  1  can  illustrate  this,  is  to  pro- 
duce the  definitions  themselves. 

Melancthon:  Persona  est  substantia  individuay  intelligens, 
incommunicabilis,  non  stutenta  in  alianatura, 

Buddaeus :  Personae  voce  suppositum  intelligens  denotatur. 
Per  suppositum,  autem,  substantia  singularis  completa,  incom- 
municabilis, non  aliunde  sustentata^  intelligitur. . .  Tres  personae 
in  essentia  divina . .  •  tres  subsistentiae  incommunicaUles,  indivi- 
duae  naturae,  hac  ipsa  manente  indivisibili,  mdigitantur. 

Baumgarten :  Person  means  a  suppositum  which  is  the  ground 
of  certain  actions  peculiar  to  itself. 

Moms :  Persona  significat  ens  per  se,  quod  intelligit,  et  cum 
inteUectu  agit. 

Remhard :  Persona  est  individuum  subsistentiae  incompletae, 
per  se  libere  agens,  et  divinaram  perfectionum  particeps. 

Gerhard :  Persona  est  substantia  individua,  intelligens,  in- 
communicabilis, quae  non  sustentatur  in  alio,  vel  ab  aIio...Non 
est>modussubsistendi,  sed  est  substantia  certo  charactere  sive 
subsistendi  modo  insignita. 

Sobnius  and  Keckermann :  Hypostasis  est  r^onog  vni^ismg. 

Zanchius :  Persona  est  ipsa  essentia  divina,  proprio  subsisten- 
di modo  distincta. 
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Turretin :  VcoLperMOfMe  proprie  ooncreta  est  non  abstracta ; 
quae,  praeter  formam  quae  est  penonalitasy  sufajectum  ettani 
notat  cum  fonna  a  qua  deDominatur. 

Calvia :  Subsistenda  in  essentia  Dei,  qua  ad  alios  relata,  pro- 
prietate  incommunicabili  distinguitur,  [ibUowiBg  Justin  and  Da- 
mascenus  of  ancient  times.] 

Leibnitz,  at  the  request  of  Loeffer,  who  wished  to  write  in 
opposition  to  some  English  Antitrinitarians,  sent  him  the  follow- 
ing definition :  ^'Several  persons  in  one  absolute  substance  nu- 
merically the  same,  signify  several  particular  intelligent  substan- 
ces essentially  related.''  Afterwards  he  changed  the  latter 
part  of  this  by  substituting  :  **  relative  incommunicable  modes 
of  subsistence.'-  A  third  time  he  added,  in  the  way  of  expla- 
nation :  ^^We  must  say  that  there  are  retatians  in  the  divine 
substance  which  distinguish  the  persons  ;  since  these  persons 
cannot  be  absolute  substances.  But  we  must  aver,  too,  that 
these  relations  are  substantial. .  •  •  We  must  say  moreover^ 
that  these  three  persons  are  not  as  absolute  substances  as  the 
whole." 

These  are  merely  specimens  of  what  might  be  gathered,  on 
all  sides,  from  the  leading  books  in  theology. 

Of  some  of  these  definitions,  i.  e.  those  of  JMelancthon  and 
Morus  and  some  others,  it  might  be  said,  that  the  word  person 
as  applied  to  three  different  men,  could  scarcely  receive  a  more 
full  and  complete  sense,  than  is  given  it  m  respect  to  the  God- 
head. Tritheism  in  theory  seems  to  be  the  unavoidable  deduc- 
tion from  such  definitions.  Of  others  it  may  be  said,  that 
they  are  no  definitions,  for  they  contain  nothing  positive  or  dia* 
cretive.  The  definitions  of  Reinhard  and  Leibnitz  represent  the 
substance  of  the  person  in  the  Grodhead  as  incomplete.  But 
what  idea  can  the  human  mind  attach  to  such  a  definition  of 
personality  as  this?  What  is  that  which  is  a  divine  attribute  or 
property,  and  yet  is  incomplete  9 

Other  definitions,  and  indeed  most  of  all  the  definitions,  rep- 
resent personality  as  incommunicable.  How  then  could  the 
Son  and  Spirit  have  an  tneommunicaUe  attribute  communicaied 
to  them? 

The  majority  of  those  who  undertake  to  define  personality, 
represent  person  as  a  being  or  subsistence  who  is  not  sustained 
or  does  not  subsist  in  or  by  another.  Now  if  the  Father,  as 
most  of  these  theologians  bold,  communicates  personality  lo  the 
Son  and  Spirit,  how  can  the  Son  and  Spirit  be  persom  that  do 
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not  subsist  inarhf  another  ?  If  the  Father  is  the  fans  otprin" 
eipium^  the  nny^  or  uhla,  of  the  personality  of  the  Son  and 
Spiriti  then  how  is  it  that  the  persons  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  do 
not  subsist  by  him  ?  And  if  they  depend  on  him  for  per^ 
sonality,  (which  is  virtually  maintained  bv  the  patristic  and  ex- 
pressly by  the  modem  theory  of  the  Trinity),  then  how  can 
their  personally  be  conceived  of  as  not  existing  in  and  by  him  i 
To  avoid  this  difficulty  we  must  say,  that  personality  being  once 
communicated  to  the  Son  and  Spirit,  it  then  becomes  an  inde* 
pendent  attribute.  But  in  this  way  the  difficult  cannot  be  re- 
moved, for,  first,  the  same  writers  do  most  of  them  declare, 
that  personality  is  incommunicable;  and  secondly,  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  human  mind  even  to  conceive  of  a 
being  that  is  independent  as  to  any  attributes,  so  long  as  that 
attribute  has  been  bestowed  by  another,  and  is  not  sdf-existent. 

Much  easier  can  I  stop  where  Hilary  does,  and  pour  out  my 
feelings  in  language  like  his,  than  I  can  adopt  any  of  these  de- 
finiuons  |  with  the  exception  that  those  of  Baumgarten  and  Cal* 
vin  in  a  modified  sense,  might  be  admitted  without  much  dan- 
ger, because  they  contain  so  little  th^Ltis positive. 

The  truth  once  fully  admitted  (which  all  these  theol<^ansdo 
admit),  that  there  is  a  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  God-, 
head,  and  a  numerical  unity  of  all  the  attributes  essential  to 
Godhead  in  the  Mopa^y  it  is  beyond  any  intellectual  power  that 
I  possess,  to  make  out  an  intelligible  and  consistent  proposition, 
from  any  of  tlie  more  usual  definitions  of  j^er^on  in  the  God- 
head. 

Nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  personality  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  Godhead  in  the  same  sense  as  it  is  to  men, 
without  verging  towards  Tritheism.  In  this,  all  intelligent 
Trinitarians  of  the  present  day,  I  believe,  are  agreed.  .  What- 
ever personality  is  then,  it  is  not  such  as  that  of  three  distinct  and 
seveial  persons  among  men  who  have  merely  a  homogeneous 
nature,  while  they  have  distinct  and  individual  substances,  wills, 
affections,  etc.  A  numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  God- 
head, is  now  almost  universally  conceded ;  and  this  neeessari- 
ly  excludes  such  personality  as  exists  among  difierent  men. 

But  how  is  it  with  the  divine  attributes^  the  essential  and 
moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ?  I  answer,  that  these  also  bor 
long  of  course  to  the  numerically  one  essence  or  substance  of 
the  Godhead.  So  says  Turretin,  expressly  and  fully,  Quaeal. 
XXVII*  §  5 ;  and  so  say  most  others.    Infiaile  power,  wis* 
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dom,  justice,  benevolence,  etc.,  all  belong  to  the  Mavi^^  i.  e. 
to  God  in  his  simple  unity.  Indeed  if  this  be  not  the  case, 
then  the  Mopag  cannot  be  really  and  truly  God ;  for  bow  can 
there  be  a  God  without  the  attributes  essential  to  Godhead? 

In  fact,  the  leading  theologians,  when  they  come  to  treat  of 
the  essential  divine  attributes^  do  not  distinguish  them  from  the 
divine  essence.  Thus  Grerhard  :  "  Those  declarations  in  which 
Crod  is  called  life  itself,  light,  goodness,  etc.,  prove  the  entire 
identity  Tomnimodam  identitatem)  of  divine  attributes  with 
divine  substance."  Vol.  I.  p.  108.  So  Turretin :  '« The  at- 
tributes of  Grod  can  not  differ  in  reality  (non  possunt  realiter 
differre)  from  the  essence ;"  Tom.  L  p.  206.  It  is  only  in  our 
modes  of  conception,  definition,  and  reasoning,  that  a  separa- 
tion is  to  be  made  between  attribute  and  substance ;  at  least 
this  is  so,  if  we  are  to  listen  to  the  declarations  of  leading  theo- 
logians in  respect  to  this  subject. 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  or  if  it  be  substantially  so,  then 
we  may  draw  from  it  what  estimate  we  should  put  on  the  rea- 
soning of  those  who  make  personality  in  the  Godhead  to  involve 
the  idea  of  three  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  a&ctions,  etc. 
Can  a  spiritual  being,  i.  e.  can  the  Movig^  be  even  supposed  to 
exist  without  a  consciousness,  will,  affections,  etc.  ?  Does  not  his 
moral  character,  do  not  his  moral  attributes,  consist  essentially 
in  these  ?  And  if  these  are  not,  as  theologians  aver,  in  reality  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead ; 
and  if  this  substance  (as  all  agree)  is  numerically  one  ;  then  how 
are  we  to  make  out  three  separate  wills,  affections,  etc.  ?  Or  is 
it  that  the  Movig  is  Grod,  without  any  will  or  affections  ?  Or  if 
they  belong  to  him,  then  does  the  Father  as  one  person  have  a 
separate  will,  and  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  second  and  third  per- 
sons have  each  a  separate  will  ?  And  are  we,  in  this  way  of  rea- 
soning, to  make  out  four  separate  consciousnesses,  aflfections, 
etc.,  in  the  Godhead  ?  What  is  all  this  in  reality,  but  going 
back  to  an  absolute  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  and  maintaining 
nothing  in  efiect  but  mere  specific  unity  ? 

To  say  that  declarations  like  those  in  John  and  Paul,  viz.  that 
the  Logos  created  all  things j  and  that  Crod  made  the  world  by  his 
Son,  must  prove  a  distinct  will  of  Son  and  Father,  amounts 
to  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  they  must  prove  the  existence 
of  distinct  essential  attributes.  In  the  like  way  the  Arians  say, 
that  the  declaration  of  John,  and  the  Logos  toas  with  God^ 
proves  that  he  could  not  be  the  same  as  God,  but  must  be  a  dts« 
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tinct  and  diftrent  being ;  ebe  how  could  he  be  with  him  ?  But 
here  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim :  When  shall  we  come  fully  to 
learn,  that  in  speaking  of  the  .Godhead  as  it  is  in  itself,  human 
langui^e  (as  now  formed,  and  indeed  in  any  way  in  which  it 
could  be  formed),  must  be  altogether  inadequate  to  a  full  and 
exact  description  ?  When  distinctions  in  the  Godhead  itself  are 
once  admitted,  and  distinctions  that  pertain  to  an  intelligent  roi' 
tianal  nature,  in  what  other  way  can  we  speak  and  write  re- 
specting them,  than  the  biblical  writers  have  done  ?  I  know  of 
none.  *  The  imperfection  of  human  language  forbids  it  And  it 
would  seem  to  be  quite  as  rational  and  scriptural  to  maintain 
that  God  is  limited  in  his  presence  and  is  locals  because  the 
Scripture  represents  him  as  ascending  and  descending,  as  it 
would  to  maintain  three  separate  wills,  affections,  etc.,  of  the 
Trinity,  because  God  is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  There 
is  a  reason  or  ground  in  his  very  being,  for  his  developments  as 
Trinity ;  else  they  would  not  be  made.  These  developments 
necessarily  pre^suppose  some  distinctions  belonging  to  his  nature ; 
but  that  these  amount  to  separate  consciousnesses,  wills,  affec- 
tions, etc.,  would  be  a  perilous  position  to  assume.  Perilous ; 
because  when  once  assumed,  theoretical  tritheism  at  least  be- 
comes logically  inevitable.  A  man  may  contradict  and  disclaim 
this,  I  well  know,  m  words ;  and  he  may  sincerely  and  truly 
reject  it  in  intention;  but  the  inevitable  logical  result  of  his  po- 
sidon,  must  be  theoretical  Tritheism  ?  What  more  distinctive 
mark  is  there  of  three  different  persons  among  men,  and  in  a 
human  sense,  than  that  they  have  separate  consciousnesses, 
wills,  and  affections  ? 

Perilous;  because  it  assumes  the  posidon,  that  we  know 
enough  concerning  the  nature  of  the  distinctions  in  the  God- 
head, thus  to  predicate  of  it  what  amounts  to  an  essential  part  of 
distincdve  individuaUty  among  men.  Can  we  deliberately  take 
and  endeavour  to  maintaiif,  such  a  position  as  this  i 

What  God  has^done  in  developing  himself  we  know  from 
Scripture.  That  a  distinction  is  necessarily  implied  by  these 
developments,  from  the  very  structure  of  our  minds  we  cannot 
avoid  admitting.  But  to  extend  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
.out  a  metaphysical  definition  of  persons  in  the  Grodhead,  (which 
of  course  must  impty  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  particular  and 
distinctive  nature  of  person  in  it),  seems  to  me  to  be  treading  on 
forbidden  ground.  Is  it  not  advancing  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge  ? 
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I  can  see  no  contradiction,  no  absurdilyi  nothing  e^en  incon* 
gruous,  in  the  supposition,  that  the  divine  nature  hsis  manifested 
itself  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  while  its  essence  and  es- 
sential attributes  are  and  have  always  been  numerically  c«e  and 
the  same ;  for  that  they  are  and  have  been  so,  all  the  leading 
Trinitarians  agree.  Nor  is  it  within  the  compass  of  any  eflhrt 
that  my  mind  can  make,  to  conceive  how  numerical  satnmeu 
of  substance  and  attribute,  is  compatible  with  cUstinct  conscbus- 
nesses,  wills,  and  affections?  What  are  these  lost  but  esBential 
attributes  of  the  Movag  himself?  And  if  so,  how  can  these  ve- 
ry isame  attributes  be  numerically  three  ?  If  the  Bible  asserts 
this,  then  I  will  yield  at  once ;  because  I  shall  then  take  it  for 
granted,  that  my  darkened  and  feeble  understanding  is  the  source 
of  my  difficulty.  But  if  the  Bible  (as  I  verily  believe)  does 
neither  assert  nor  imply  it ;  then  it  must  be  shewn  to  be  possi- 
ble and  consistent,  before  it  can  be  entitled  to  our  faith. 

It  would  seem,  that  after  all  which  has  been  done  to  shew 
the  high  and  spiritual  and  incomprehensible  nature  of  the  divine 
Being,  and  the  inadequacy  of  human  language  fully  to  describe 
him  as  he  is;  we  are  yet  called  to  argue  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  some,  that  such  expressions  as  the  Logot  being  with 
Gfoet,  and  Ood^s  creating  the  worlds  by  his  Son^  are  not  to  be 
taken  and  reasoned  from,  just  as  if  they  had  been  employed  in 
respect  to  known  individual  and  entirely  separate  beings*  If 
Ood  communicates  lus  whole  substance  to  the  Son,  as  the  Ni- 
cenians,  and  most  of  the  Trinitarians  in  modem  times  (who 
treat  of  and  believe  in  eternal  generation)  actually  maintain, 
how  then  can  there  be  s^arate  consciousnesses,  wills,  and  af- 
fections ?  Or  are  we  to  suppose  these  to  exist  independently  of 
the  substance  or  essence  of  the  Godhead  ? 

In  a  word,  it  is  only  when  we  come  adequately  to  learn  the 
imperfection  of  human  language,  and  the  difficulties  which  at^ 
tend  communications  by  it  respecting  distinctions  in  the  6od- 
heady  that  we  shall  be  satisfied  how  inconclusive  all  reasoning 
must  be,  which  is  founded  on  deductions  drawn  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  when  we  interpret  that  language  just  as  if 
it  had  relation  to  finite  intelligencies  who  are  altogether  distinct 
and  separate  beings.  What  cannot  be  proved,  if  we  are  to  take 
such  liberties  as  these  ?  Surely  the  Anthropomorphites  are  not 
to  be  confuted,  when  such  a  position  is  taken.  It  seems  to  be 
Quite  as  cogent  an  argument  to  say,  that  when  hands,  eyes, 
teet,  heart,  etc.,  are  ascribed  to  the  Godhead  by  the  sacred 
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writen,  tbef  cm  mean  Bothtpg,  ualesB  we  gire  to  their  language 
a  Iheral,  or  at  least  a  fiMn-litml,  meanmg ;  as  it  is  to  sajr  that 
the  being  with  O^d^  iod  OoJPs  eruUing  3te  worlds  by  his  S&n 
can  mean  nothing,  unless  it  have  a  literal,  or  mon^iteral,  mean- 
ing. Id  the  first  case,  ire  reject  the  exegesis  of  the  Anthtmo* 
norphites,  because  we  con«der  it  absolutely  certain  that  God 
is  a  simple  spiritual  being.  In  the  second,  then,  the  admitted 
numerical  unity  and  sameness  of  substance  and  essential  attri* 
butes  in  the  Godhead,  would  seem  to  stand  arrayed  with  equal 
strength  against  a  snppomtion  which  would  make  three  numeri- 
cally distbct  essential  attributes ;  for  such  must  be  three  distinct 
and  separate  consciousnesses,  wOls,  and  affbctioDS*  At  least,  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  my  mind  to  conceive  that  these  two  things* 
when  put  together,  do  not  prove  an  absolute  contradiction.  Still 
if  God^s  word  asserts  snch  a  fiid,  I  would  admit  its  truth ;  not 
because  I  can  say  with  Tertollian  :  Credo  <{uia  impossibile  est ; 
but  because  I  can  truly  say,  that  God's  word  is  rather  to  be 
trusted  than  my  own  darkened  reason.  I  may  commit  mistakes ; 
that  does  not. 

A  wuidified  sense  then  of  such  passages  as  3dtm  1:  I  and 
Heb.  1: 1, 2,  is  to  be  received ;  which  indeed  must  be  the  case 
in  regard  to  nearly  every  possible  assertion,  that  has  respect  to 
the  divine  nature.  When  I  say  Qod  knawSj  I  surely  do  not 
mean  that  he  studies,  or  makes  eflbrt  to  acquire  knowledge ; 
that  be  tasks  his  memory  to  recal  it,  and  his  ludgment  to  con- 
sofidate  it.  Whenl  say  that  he  is  mighty,  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  has  ftdly  developed  bones  and  museles  and  sinews,  and  great 
versatility  o[  physical  system,  and  robust  beakh,  and  that  he 
taxes  an  these  when  he  puts  forth  his  strength.  And  so  of  aU 
his  other  natural  and  intellectual  attributes ;  the  modus  existeth' 
di  or  modus  exereendi  must,  in  our  conceptions,  be  abstracted 
from  afl  our  declarations  respecting  them.  There  is  a  real 
truth  at  the  bottom  c^  all ;  but  the  modal  part  we  must  leave 
Qudefined  «nd  unasserted. 

Why  is  not  this  equally  true  now  of  tbe  distinction  in  the  . 
Godhead?  Granting  the  fact  that  there  is  one,  (as  the  texts 
onder  eonsideratkm  and  others  like  diem  seem  necessarily  to 
imply),  why  should  we  reason  from  the  mode  of  this  distinction 
just  as  if  it  concerned  human  or  angelic  persons,  who  are  in  all 
essential  respects  entirely  distinct  and  different  beings?  Of 
these  we  do  not  and  cannot  predicate  numericdl  unity  of  sub- 
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stance,  but  merely  tpecific  unity.  Of  the  Godhead  we  must  aH 
unite  in  predicating  nwnetical' unity  o/iubitanceand  essential 
attribute.  We  are  foreclosed  then  against  an  exposition  of  such 
texts  MORE  HUHANO.  Ai^  wben  tbb  mode  of  exposition  is 
given  up,  all  the  deductions  from  it  which  would  make  three 
JBeparate  consciousnesses,  wills,  and  a&ctions  in  the  Trinity, 
are  inapposite  and  incongruous.  For  more  than  this  we  could 
not  deduce,  if  we  interpreted  these  texts  ahogether  in  such  a 
way  as  if  they  applied  to  pfirson  as  it<  exists  among  men; 

But  we  have  further  questions  still  to  adr,  in  respect  to  the 
great  subject  before  us.  It  is  expedient  that  our  views  of  per- 
sonality  should  be  sdll  more  fully  developed.  For  this  purpose, 
and  in  order  that  we  may  view  the  subject  in  another  attitude, 
I  would  again  ask : 

What  is  personality  ?  Is  it  essence  or  attribute  f  Not  the 
first,  one  might  answer ;  for  essence  in  the  Godhead  is  numer- 
icallv  one  and  the  same.  Not  the  second  m  an  essential  and 
Junaatnental  sense  ;  because,  as  we  have  seen,  all  the  attributes 
that  are  of  this  description,  belong  to  the  one  substance  or  es- 
sence of  the  Godhead.  ^  But  if  personality  be  neither  substance 
nor  attribute,'  some  one  may  exclaim,  *  then  can  it  be  any  thingi 
or  have  any  existence  at  all  ?' 

My  answer  is,  that  this  last  question  is  founded  on  some  mis- 
conception, or  at  least  imperfect  conception,  of  the  positions 
just  laid  down.  God  may  have  properties  or  attributes,  whidi 
we  do  not  consider  as  exdusvody  peculiar  to  Deity,  and  which 
do  not  of  themselves  distinguish  him  from  created  beings.  Thus 
we  may  say,  his  nature  is  spiritual;  and  so  is  that  of  angels, 
and  of  that  part  of  man  which  is  made  in  his  image.  Such  at- 
tributes, from  their  very  nature,  do  hardly  admit  ^gradation  in 
the  common  sense.  Other  attributes  he  has,  some  of  which  are 
distinctive  or  peculiar  to  him  principally  in  respect  to  degree  ; 
such  as  wisdom,  justice,  goodness,  etc.  Others  he  has,  which 
are  entirely  and  altogether  peculiar  and  appropriate ;  such  as 
self-existence,  eternity  absolute,  immutability,  etc.  Now  per- 
sonality cannot  be  put  among  these  two  latter  classes  of  attri- 
butes; because  they  belong,  as  nearly  aU  agree,  to  the  Movag 
or  essential  substance  of  the  Godhead.  If  then  personality  be- 
long to  the  Godhead,  it  must  belong  to  it,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  as  essential  to  divinity,  but  as  in  some  respect  or  other  mo- 
daZ,pr  at  least  as  an  attribute  which  holds  (in  abgical  arrange- 
ment) a  secondary  and  Jiot  a  primary  place. 
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So  Turredn  himsolf  concedes:  Bersona  diflbrre  dicetur  ab 
esseDtia,  non  realiier^  id  est  essenHaliterj  ut  res  et  res;  sed  mo- 
daUierj  ut  modus  a  rs;  Quaest.  27.  %  3. 

It  is  possible  then,  tbat  there  may  be  in  the  Godhead  some 
distinctions  which  do  not  consist  in  a  difference  of  substance ; 
and  which  moreover  do  not  consist  in  the  high  and  peculiar  and 
exclusive  attributes  of  tbat  substance  which  constitute  Godhead, 
but  which  are^  as  Turretin  avers,  modal ;  or  they  may  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  we  have  no  language  to  describe  them,  and 
no  present  ability  even  to  comprehend  them  if  they  could  be 
described.  Can  it  be  strange  that  the  uncreated  and  self-exis- 
tent  Godhead  should  have  some  such  properties  as  these? 
The  impossibility  or  even  the  improbability  of  this,  no  man  is 
able  to  prove. 

There  may  then  be  distinctions  in  the  Godhead,  tbat  lie  be- 
yond all  'our  present  logical  and  metaphysical  conceptbn  or 
power  of  definition ;  distinctions  which  are  co-eternal  with  the 
Godhead  itself;  and  which,  though  neither  essence  or  essential 
attribute  m  the  iiighest  sense,  may  still  have  an  existence  that 
is  real  and  true. 

Any  theory  which  derives  the  essence  of  Godhead  in  the  Son 
and  Spirit  from  the  first  person,  seems  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
eqiud  power  and  glory  among  the  three  persons  of  the  God- 
head, and  moreover  virtually  to  deny  the  se^-exisience  and  »n- 
dependence  of  the  second  and  third  persons.  Any  theory  which 
makes  the  modus  exisiendi^  i.  e.  the  subsistence  or  personality, 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit  to  depend  on  the  first  person  and  to  be 
bestowed  by  him,  in  like  manner  virtually  denies  the  self-exis- 
tence and  independence  of  the  second  and  third  persons ;  for 
how  can  they  be  of  that  self-existent  substance  which  is  numer- 
ically one  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Father,  and  yet  this 
substance  have  no  modus  subsistendi  of  its  own  ?  How  can  sub- 
stance exist  without  a  mode  of  existing  ?  Or  if  you  say,  that 
<  there  are  different  and  many  modes  of  subsisting  belonging  to 
the  same  essence,  and  tbat  personality  b  only  one  of  them ;  or 
that  other  modes  of  existence  may  be  necessarily  attached  to 
the  divine  substance  which  is  one,  but  tbat  this  may  be  some- 
thing which  is  bestowed  on  the  second  and  third  persons,  or  m- 
forted  to  them ;'  then  I  have  several  difBcultite  to  suggest  which 
seem  to  He  in  ibe  way  of  such  a  supposition.  (1)  If  the  Fa- 
ther, Son,  and  Spirit  are  in  aU  respects  equal  in  power  and 
gbiy,  bow  can  the  Father  have  a  power  to  bestow  personality 
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011  tbe  Sod  aad  Spirit,  when  tbej  baf*  no  flmch  power  is  refer- 
ence to  him  ?  (2)  K  the  Father  has  a  persooalit^  bestowed 
by  none,  this  must  be  tbe  resuk  of  the  substaoee  whdi  he  pos- 
sesses, and  a  modification  of  it  which  is  inseparablj  connected 
with  its  very  nature ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Son  and  Spirit  pos- 
sess numerically  the  same  substance,  how  is  it  that  this  same 
modification  of  perscmaltty,  does  not  attaeh  also  to  the  divine 
substance  which  is  in  them  i 

Again ;  we  have  already  seen  above,  that  the  theory  of  per* 
sonality,  which  represents  three  intefiigent  beings,  distinct  in 
such  a  full  sense  that  each  has  his  own  indiividual  conscioQsnesSy 
will,  afifections,  purposes,  etc.,  must  amount  to  theoretical  Tri- 
theism ;  for  such  are  the  principal  distinctions  that  exist  be- 
tween three  individual  men.  They  are  6fioov€$o$,  of  a  homo-' 
geneous  natute^  i.  e.  of  the  same  generic^  or  (if  you  prefer  it) 
of  tbe  same  ^^ecific  nature.  What  then  malces  Peter,  Paul^ 
and  John  three,  and  not  one  ?  It  is  this  very  thing,  vis.,  that 
the  substance  belonging  to  each,  although  homogeaeous,  is  sep- 
arate in  its  individual  eustence ;  for  the  substance  of  Paul  in  no 
sense  belongs  appropriately  to  Peter  or  John,  and  so  of  the 
others*  Now  it  is  the  connection  of  these  three  individual  and 
separately  existmg  substances  with  three  distinct  and  separate- 
ly existing  souls  or  minds,  wills,  afiections,  i^mpathies,  etc., 
each  of  which  belongs  in  no  appropriate  sense  to  the  other,  that 
constitutes  three  distinct  and  di&rent  perscms.  But  if  one  is 
disposed  to  turn  oS  his  mind  from  these  circumstances  of  dis- 
tinction or  distinctiveness,  and  to  fix  his  attention  wholly  upon 
tbe  homogeneoMtness  of  Peter  and  Paul  and  John,  either  as  to 
substance  or  essential  attributes,  then  he  may  say  that  they  are 
one  ;  and  be  may  truly  say,  that  lo^cally  and  abstractedly  con- 
sidered, they  are  of  one  and  the  same  nature.  And  so  were  the 
divinities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  when  Jehovah  proclaimed 
himself  (rf*  old  to  be  <»fE  Jxhovah,  in  disdnction  from  and  in 
opposition  to  all  the  multitude  of  gods  among  the  heathen ;  and 
when  in  later  times  the  one  God,  and  the  only  living  and  true 
God,  is  proclaimed  with  equal  solemnity,  we  seem  to  be  no 
longer  at  liberty  to  form  any  theory  c(  the  divine  Unity  which 
will  reduce  tbe  Godhead  to  a  mere  uniiif  of  homogeneomnees ; 
for  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant  by  unity,  then  there  might  be  one 
God  or  thirty  thousand  gods,  and  theuni^remto  still  the  same. 

To  all  that  has  been  already  said  on  this  topic,  we  may  add, 
that  as  the  Godhead  is  not  material,  so  its  substance^  (faking 
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in  the  way  of  common  parlance)  is  spiriiualy  and  not  material. 
Spiritual  substance  then  must  in  and  of  itself,  by  absolute  ne* 
cessity,  be  connected  with  or  give  rise  to  consciousness,  will^ 
affections,  etc.,  for  these  are  the  essential  and  inseparable  pro- 
perties of  such  substance.  How  then  can  the  same  identical 
spiritual  substance,  with  its  same  identical  spiritual  and  essen- 
tial properties,  be  the  ground  of  three  distinct  and  separate  con- 
sciousnesses, affections,  wiUs,  etc.,  morehumano  ?  The  sujppo- 
sition  appears  to  be  altogether  subversive  of  the  identity  ot  spi- 
ritual substance  and  of  numerical  unity.  Three  distinct  and 
separately  conscious  intelligent  beings,  are  not  the  less  three  be- 
cause they  are  spiritual.  In  our  own  case,  indeed,  there  is  in- 
dividuality or  separate  existence  both  of  body  and  soul ;  and  so 
the  ground  of  separation  or  distinction  is  (as  we  may  say)  en- 
larged. In  the  divine  Being,  6ody  is  out  of  question  ;  but  while 
his  spiritual  substance  is  numerically  one  and  the  same,  how 
what  is  numerically  one  and  the  same  can  yet  have  three  dis- 
tinct and  separate  sets  (sit  venia  verbo)  of  attributes,  all  of 
which  again  are  identical  in  their  nature,  it  would  be  difiiculti 
1  believe,  for  any  effi>rt8  of  reason  or  philosophy  to  clear  up. 
And  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  there  are  three  such  distinct  wills^ 
etc.,  then  does  it  follow  with  entire  certainty,  that  personality  in 
the  Godhead  is  hke  that  in  men,  the  material  part  of  man  only 
being  excepted.  We  must  go  back  again  of  course,  in  such  a 
case,  to  the  ipeeific  unity  of  tiie  fathers ;  a  unity  which  in  itself 
does  not  ibrbid  the  existence  of  three  or  of  three  million  persons 
in  the  Godhead. 

Person,  then,  cannot  be  such  a  division  in  the  (Sodhead,  as 
makes  separate  and  merely  coK>rdinate  consciousnesses,  wiHs> 
affections,  etc  ;  for  this  brings  us  to  admit  a  principle  that  would 
consist  with  all  the  polytheism  which  we  can  imagine  to  exists 
or  to  be  possble,  among  divine  natures ;  or  else  it  reduces  us 
to  make  the  impossible  supposition,  that  one  and  the  same  iden- 
tical spiritual  substance  has  three  distinct  sets  of  attributes, 
which  in  all  respects  are  agam  one  and  the  same  with  each 
other,  or  at  least  exacdy  alike. 

In  fact,  any  definition  of  personality  in  the  jGk>dhead  which 
represents  person  to  be  ent  per  $e  or  subtiantia  individua  nan 
tuttentata  in  alia  natura,  as  most  of  the  definitions  above  given 
do  either  assert  or  imply,  seems  plainly  and  substantially  to  in- 
firinge  on  the  idea  that  there  is  but  one  and  numerically  the 
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same  substance  b  the  Godhead*  *  I  am  not  able  to  see  why  it 
does  not  clearly  involve  a  logical  contradictbn. 

One  and  all  of  these  modes  of  Trinitarianism  then,  it  would 
seem,  must  be  abandoned  by  the  considerate  believer  of  the 
present  day.  Protestants  have  always  professed  themselves  at 
liberty  to  pass  in  review  Creeds  and  Confessions  and  Systems, 
venerable  for  antiquity,  and  bng  defended  by  eloquence  and 
learning  and  even  force.  But  let  them  not  abuse  this  sacred 
privilege.  Let  them  not  reject  any  thing  merely  because  it  is 
old,  or  because  it  has  been  defended  by  arguments  that  will  not 
abide  the  day  of  scrutiny  ;  nor  receive  any  thing  merely  because 
it  is  new  and  striking,  and  looks  fair,  and  promises  to  relieve 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  accompanied  the  older  doctrine. 

Must  we  come,  then,  if  we  abandon  the  idea  of  a  derived 
Godhead,  derived  either  as  to  substance  or  subsistence, — must 
we,  in  order  to  be  Trinitarians  at  all,  come  to  the  theory  of  Dr. 
S.  or  substantially  to  that  which  Sabellius  in  reality  embraced, 
but  which  in  many  important  respects  difiered  from  what  has 
usually  been  called  Sabellianism  ?  For  myself  at  least  I  cao 
freely  say,  that  I  do  not  feel  compelled  to  do  this ;  nor  do  I  feel 
inclined  to  receive  Sabellianism  as  the  complete  and  proper 
representation  of  the  Scripture  doctrine. 

Dr.  S.  makes  the  personality  of  the  Trinity  to  consist  in  the 
h3rpostatic  developments  of  the  Godhead  as  Creator  and  Le- 
nslator,  as  Redeemer  and  as  Sanctifier ;  and  thus  makes  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  depend  on  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  respect  to  the  great  work  of  redemption.  That  God,  as 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  has  thus  manifested  himself;  and  that 
this  is  the  great  and  peculiar  manifestation  of  the  Trinity,  and 
unspeakably  the  most  glorious  one,  I  have  no  doubt.  So  far  as 
he  goes  in  diis  direction,  I  can  cheerfully  accompany  him.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  stop  where  he  does,  nor  to  conclude  that  a 
distinction  like  that  of  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit  m  the  God- 
head, has  commenced  altogether  m  time,  and  has  no  foundation 
m  the  Mopug  itself  of  the  divbe  bemg. 

Let  us  examine  and  try  the  principles  in  question.  God  from 
eternity  possessed  those  attributes  which  fitted  him  to  be  creator 
and  governor  of  the  universe.  There  was  a  foundation  for  this 
(so  to  speak)  in  the  very  nature  of  his  being ;  or,  b  other 
words,  the  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship  existed  in  him, 
before  the  creation  of  the  worki  rational  and  irratbnal.    Yet 
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God,  before  creation,  was  actually  and  in  fact  neither  creator 
nor  lord.  It  was  only  when  the  world  had  been  created  and 
was  governed  that  he  became  actual  creator  and  lord. 

Now  this  fact  argues  no  change  in  him ;  as  Origen  rashly 
supposed,  and  therefore  assumed  the  eternity  of  the  world,  and 
the  eternally  and  unceasingly  continued  generation  of  the  Son. 
It  merely  showed  that  the  attributes  which  he  possessed  were 
exercised  in  the  way  of  development  or  action. 

If  now  there  had  been  no  foundation  in  the  divine  nature  it- 
self for  creatorship  and  lordship,  then  how  is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  divine  Being  would  ever  have  been  actually  crea- 
tor and  lord  ?  This  would  be  to  suppose  an  efiect  without  an 
adequate  cause. 

All  this  I  take  to  be  so  plain,  that  it  needs  only  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  in  order  to  be  admitted.  But  if  this  be  so, 
then  we  have  something  of  the  like  nature  to  sav  as  to  distinc- 
tions in  the  Godhead,  which  were  the  ground  of  its  manifesta- 
tions as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost. 

The  fact  that  these  manifestations  have  been  made,  Dr.  S. 
most  amply  and  .fully  admits.  I  ask  then.  Were  they  made 
without  some  corresponding  modus  existendi  or  property  of  the 
Grodhead,  or  in  consequence  of  one  ?  If  the  first,  then  is  there 
an  eSkct  without  an  adequate  cause ;  if  the  second,  then  the 
existence  of  the  Trinity  does  not  begin  with  the  developments 
themselves  of  God  revealed. 

We  come  by. necessity,  then,  at  least  so  it  seems  to  me,  to 
the  position,  that  there  was  in  the  Godhead,  antecedent  to  cre- 
ation and  redemption,  something  which  was  the  foundation  of  all 
the  developments  made  in  the  same.  Was  this  in  the  substance 
or  in  the  attributes  of  the  Godhead  ?  It  is  easy  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion; but  where  can  we  apply  for  any  satisfactory  answer? 
The  Bible  does  not  inform  us.  The  definitions  and  distmctions 
of  the  Schoolmen  or  of  later  Theologians,  give  us  no  adequate 
I  information  respecting  it.     According  to  what  has  been  said 

I  above,  we  may  incline  to  say  that  distinction  must  be  attribute  ; 

yet  as  its  specific  nature  lies  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human 
knowledge,  how  can  we  feel  ven*  certain  respecting  any  conclu- 
sions relative  to  this  point  ?  If  Dr.  S.'s  view*of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  be  correct  and  true,  then  what  can  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  assertions,  that  "God  made  the  worlds  by  his  Son  f 
that  *^the  Logos  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God ;" 
that  "by  him  all  things  were  created  that  are  in  heaven  and  on 
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earth  ?"  Or  that  ''God  created  all  things  bj  Jesus  Christ  ?"  if 
indeed  this  last  reading  be  authentic*  Can  a  plain,  sensible,  un- 
sophisticated reader  of  the  BiUe  feel,  when  be  reads  such  de- 
clarations, that  there  was  no  distinction  in  the  Godhead  before 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  therefore  from  eternity  ?  I  am 
unable  .to  see  how  he  can  ;  any  more  than  he  can  believe  that 
the  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lordship  did  not  belong  essen- 
tially to  God,  before  the  actual  work  of  creation. 

Instead  then  of  making  the  personality  of  the  Godhead  to 
arise  in  time,  I  would  merely  say,  that  it  wa$  numifrsttd  or  de^ 
velaped  to  creatures  in  time.  It  is  true  that  the  manifestation 
is  that  with  which  faith  and  piety  are  most  essentially  concerned. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  that  such  is  the  case  in  regard  to  all  the 
divine  attributes.  It  would  seem  to  be  true,  that  he  who  hum- 
bly and  fully  receives  the  doctrine,  that  the  Trinity  is  CM  re- 
vealed only,  does  substantially  admit  the  mo»t  practical  part  of 
the  doctrine.  But  it  seems  to  me  equally  true,  that  plain  and 
inentable  deduction,  in  the  way  of  reasoning,  leads  us  to  the 
belief,  that  God  piust  be  in  seipso  what  he  has  revealed  himself 
to  be. 

Trinity,  then,  as  it  appears  to  my  humble  apprehension,  does 
not  consist  in  or  arise  m>ra  the  dependence  of  one  person  in  the 
Godhead  upon  another,  or  the  communication  of  substance  or 
subsistence  of  one  to  the  others,  but  in  something  which  belongs 
to  the  Movig  itself,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  for  all  the 
manifestations  of  the  Father  and  Son  and  Spirit.  Who  can  dis- 
prove such  a  position?  That  is  impossible.  Who,  that  allows 
numerical  unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead  and  still  believes 
in  Father  and  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  can  refuse  to  acknowledge 
tha;t  either  some  modification  or  some  property  of  the  divine 
nature,  in  respect  to  substance  or  attribute,  led  to  manifiDstatioa 
of  the  Grodhead  in  what  we  caU  9i  personal  manner  ? 

Here  then  is  Trinity;  and  Trinity  in  its  essential  nature, 
from  eternity  to  eternity.  If  you  ask  how  this  modificatkm  or 
property  or  distinction  can  be  described,  as  it  originally  existed 
in  the  Godhead,  my  answer  is,  that  we  have  no  data  by  wluch 
we  can  make  out  a  description.  The  fact  of  some  distinction 
in  the  divine  nature,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  the  manifes- 
tations of  the  Tri&ity  in  the  economy  of  redemption,  we  may 
and  riiould  iiilly  admit  But  to  describe  this  seems  not  to  be 
given  to  created  intelligences  who  are  of  yesterday.  And  i^ 
in  like  manner,  a  challenge  sbouM  be  made,  to  tell  what  is  self- 
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existence,  or  independence^  or  ubiquitj  in  the  Godhead,  all  the 
answer  we  could  make  would  be,  to  say  what  they  are  not.  The 
attribute  of  Trinity  does  not  stand  alone,  in  regard  to  the  modut 
being  beyond  our  comprehension. 

1  content  myself  now  with  these  plain  and  simple  facts.  I 
reject,  therefore,  all  attempts  to  define  personality  in  a  meta- 
physical way ;  for  they  all  imply  the  possession  of  a  knowledge 
which  we  do  not  possess.  I  receive  the  simple  fact  and  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity  on  the  same  ground  that  I  do  that  respecting 
the  incarnation,  or  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  The  incarnation 
is  a  fact  upon  which  my  hopes  of  salvation  are  built;  and  yet  I 
can  make  no  approach  to  an  explanation  of  the  manner  of  it. 
Why  then  can  we  not,  and  should  we  not,  treat  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  in  the  like  way  ?  When  men  come  to  believe  that 
such  is  the  best  method  of  managing  this  difficult  subject,  the 
pious  wish  of  Calvin  ma^  come  nearer  being  realized  :  '^  Uti- 
nam  sepulta  essent  nomtnaj  constaret  modo  haec  inter  omnes 
fides,  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spibitum  sanctum  bssb  unum 
Deum.''  Inst.  1. 13, 6. 

Entirely  as  I  accord  with  the  pious  and  liberal  feeling  which 
gave  birth  to  this  sentiment  of  Calvin,  yet  I  cannot  think  it  best, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  -use  of  the  word  per$on  should  be  ^ven 
up,  in  relation  to  the  Godhead.  Against  attaching  a  merely 
human  sense  to  the  word,  I  have  already  protested  at  large.-— 
Against  nearly  all  the  definitions  that  I  have  seen,  I  feel  conclu- 
sive  objections,  because,  when  strictly  examined,  they  appear 
to  infringe  upon  numerical  unity  of  substance  or  of  essential  at- 
tributes in  the  Godhead.  But  the  failure  to  define  in  an  unex«> 
oeptiooable  manner ;  or  misconception  even  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  by  many  individuals ;  will  not  always  and  of  course 
prove  that  the  word  should  be  thrown  away.  I  am  fully  aware, 
that  the  church  has  sufiered  a  great  deal  of  agitation  in  conse-» 
qaence  of  the  word  vniaxnoig^  pereona,  or  person^  being  applied 
to  the  divine  being.  Thousuids  of  times  it  has  been  assailed 
with  the  accusation  that  it  makes  a  plurality  in  the  Godhead ; 
and  all  the  disclaimers  in  respect  to  this,  which  have  been  made 
by  Trinitarians,  have  not  seemed  as  yet  to  appefi^e  their  antago- 
nists. The  aeeusation  of  plurality  is  still  re-echoed  down  to  the 
present  hour;  and  it  ever  will  be  so,  until  Trinitarians  will 
cease  to  give  metaphysical  definitions  of  personality  in  the  God- 
head, which  are  merely  copies  uken  from  ideas  respecting  crea- 
ted, intelligent,  separate  beings.    There  is  none  of  all  such  defi- 
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nitions,  proTided  they  contain  any  thing  poiitiwj  to  which  an 
acute  and  distinguished  mind  may  not  make  the  objecdon,  that, 
understood  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense,  they  mfringe  upon 
the  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  attribute  in  the  Godhead. 

<  Why  not  dismiss  a  word  then,  which  has  been  so  often  abus- 
ed by  its  friends,  as  well  as  its  enemies  ?'  Excellent  brethren  in 
the  ministry  I  know,  who  are  ready  to  say  at  once :  ^Dbmiss 
it ;  for  peace  and  conscience'  sake,  dismiss  it  altogether.  The 
time  never  will  come,  when  men  will  not  cease  to  abuse  it ; 
nor  when  a  definition  of  it  can  be  made  out,  which  is  intell^ible 
and  instructive,  and  at  the  same  time  consistent  with  the  unity 
of  the  Godhead.' 

I  feel  the  full  force  of  these  consideradons ;  and  I  have  some- 
times almost  been  led  strongly  to  wish,  that  the  word  had  never 
come  into  use  among  Christians ;  as  it  is  a  stranger  (at  least  in 
the  sense  of  modem  usage)  to  the  Scriptures.  This  being  the 
case,  the  churches  can  never  be  held  to  the  use  of  it,  as  a  matter 
essential  to  sound  sentiment  or  right  faith.  Tet  after  all  the 
difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the 
word  can  now  be  dismissed  from  our  theological  vocabulary. 
When  the  Father  is  represented  as  sending  his  Son  into  the 
world,  in  order  to  redeem  it,  and  the  Son*  as  saying,  *Lo  I  come, 
my  God,  to  do  thy  will ;'  when  God  sends  his  Spirit,  and  pours 
out  his  Spirit ;  when  f,  thou^  Ae,  are  employed  with  verbs,  etc., 
designating  purposes,  actions,  feelings,  etc.,  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit ;  when  we  acknowledge  that  there  are  works  or  develop- 
ments appropriate  to  each ;  in  what  way  are  we  to  desgnate 
the  distinctions  which  these  things  and  modes  of  representation 
seem  to  imply,  if  not  by  the  use  of  the  word  person  f  Let  any 
one  who  acknowledges  the  fact  of  such  distinctions,  make  the 
effi>rt  to  designate  them  convenientiy,  and  yet  avoid  the  use  of 
file  word  person,  and  he  will  find  himself  embarrassed.  This 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  because  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  and  speak  in  this  way.  Indeed  this  cannot  be  otherwise ; 
inasmuch  as  the  Bible  does  not  employ  person  at  all  m  the 
modem  sense,  in  reference  to  the  Godhead.  It  was  ecclesiasti- 
cal dispute  which  first  introduced  the  word. 

Thus  much,  however,  I  would  cheeriiiDy  concede  to  those 
respected  brethren  who  feel  difficulties  about  employing  the 
word  person^  viz.,  that  if  it  never  had  been  used,  and  the  ques- 
tion were  now  to  be  decided  whether  it  should  be  introduced,  I 
should  feel  altogether  disposed  to  abide  by  nmple  scriptural 
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usage,  and  not  employ  a  term  which  the  sacred  writers  did  not 
think  proper  or  omitted  to  employ. 

Stilly  one  may  in  like  manner  say,  that  the  Bible  no  where 
employs  the  word  TVinity  ;  and  dierefore  we  should  reject  it. 
But  the  rejection  of  it  would  occasion  much  circumlocution  as 
matters  now  are  in  the  church ;  and  the  same  would  be  the  case  j 
if  the  word  i^er^on  should  he  laid  aside. 

Those  onlv  are  to  be  complained  of,  who  speak  of  the  God- 
head in  a  polytheistic  manner,  while  they  assert  themselves  to 
be  monotheists.  If  I  use  the  word  person,  yet  tell  my  readers 
that  I  do  not  employ  it  merely  morenufnanOj  but  that  1  use  it  as 
a  convenient  term  in  order  to  designate  a  distinction  in  the  God- 
head, which  has  been  the  ground  of  actions  and  words  that 
seem  to  be  represented  in  a  personal  manner — but  still  a  distinc- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  human  power  to  comprehend  or  define 
as  to  its  particular  mode  or  specific  properties-^then  the  fault 
is  their  own  if  they  abuse  it,  and  accuse  me  of  polytheism.  If 
I  tell  them  that  I  no  more  think  of  applying  the  word  person  to 
the  Grodhead,  in  its  original  and  literal  sense,  than  I  think  of 
literally  mterpreting  the  assertion  that  Grod  has  hands  and  feet 
and  eyes  and  ears ;  that  he  ascended  and  descended ;  or  that 
he  is  grieved,  that  he  repents,  that  he  laughs,  or  that  he  weeps ; 
then  the  fault  is  their  own,  if  they  insist  on  my  polytheism. 
Did  not  the  Anthropomorphites,  and  do  not  the  Swedenborgians, 
make  the  like  use  of  all  tropical  descriptions  of  the  Godhead, 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  contend  tnat  they  are  to  be  liter- 
aUy  understood  ?  And  must  we  demand  that  the  use  of  them 
should  be  superseded  on  this  account  ? 

Still,  although  for  the  reasons  stated  I  would  not  drop  the 
use  of  the  word  person^  yet  I  would  protest  against  the  license 
which  is  often  taken  in  speaking  of  the  persons  of  the  God- 
head. When  authors  specie  of  their  eternal  and  mutual  society 
and  converse  together ;  of  their  taking  counsel  together  and 
deliberating,  just  as  if  an  effi>rt  were  necessary  in  order  to  har- 
monize them,  or  to  bring  them  to  one  and  the  same  conclusion, 
or  to  be  of  one  and  the  same  mmd,  or  in  order  to  cast  light  upon 
what  it  may  be  proper  for  them  to  do ;  when  they  tell  us  of  one 
person  entering  into  covenant  with  another  simply  as  divine,  and 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  of  one  divine  person  com- 
manding, and  another  simply  as  divine  obeying ;  all  this  and 
much  more  of , the  same  nature,  so  long  as  it  b  mdulged  in,  will 
continue  to  briiag  upon  Trinitarians  the  reproach  of  Polytheism ; 
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•ltd  I  had  almost  said,  that  the  reproach  is  not  destitute  of  at 
least  a  semblaDce  of  justice.  It  is  indeed  steering  featfiiHj 
close  to  the  shoals  of  polytheism,  familiarly  to  employ  such  lan- 
guage as  this*  I  do  not  accuse  the  deiign.  Let  any  one  look 
around  for  a  moment  on  the  men  who  have  indulged  at  great 
length  in  such  modes  of  representation,  and  he  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  injustice  of  charging  them  with  designed  Tritheism. 
In  heart  and  purpose  they  were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  uni- 
ty of  God. 

But  let  the  considerate  believer  in  the  awful  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  revealed  in  the  gospel,  remember  well  that  *^  Hear  O 
Israel !  Jehovah  our  God  is  one  Jehovah,"  was  the  sublime  and 
gbrious  truth  that  was  the  comer-stone  and  basis  of  the  ancient 
church  ;  and  that  the  Grospel  has  revealed  nothing  to- shake  or 
remove  this  foundation.  To  us  still  there  is  but  one  God ;  al- 
though we  know,  what  most  of  the  ancient  Jews  do  not  appear 
to  have  well  understood,  that  he  exists  in  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost.  But  he  is  not  the  less  one  on  this  account.  All 
representations  of  him,  then,  which  are  extra^saripturalj  and 
which  have  a  tendency  to  obscure,  or  render  dubious  or  uncer- 
tain, the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  however  well  btended, 
are  greatly  to  be  regretted.  They  are  productive  of  two  bad 
effects ;  the  one  that  they  confuse  the  mind  of  the  more  simple 
and  unenlightened  believer ;  the  other,  that  they  open  wide  the 
mouths  of  gainsayers.  Where  the  Bible  leads  the  way  in  teach- 
ing any  truth,  or  in  the  use  of  any  expressions  which  may  seem 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  like  objections,  I  would  follow  on  after 
it,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may ;  for  Grod  knows  better 
than  we  do  what  ought  to  be  taught,  and  how  it  should  be 
taught.  But  if  any  one  by  his  own  gratuitous  modes  of  repre- 
sentation, makes  to  stumble  or  misleads  the  more  simple,  and 
opens  wide  the  mouth  of  adversaries,  let  him  look  well  to  the 
day  of  account  for  such  a  proceeding ;  more  especially  when 
the  Bible  has  actually  treated  of  the  same  subject,  and  pointed 
out  another  method  of  speaking  with  respect  to  it 

I  know  well  that  the  advocates  for  those  unrestrained  meth- 
ods of  speech,  which  naturally  represent  the  distinction  of  per- 
sons in  the  (Godhead  as  quite  anabgous  to  that  which  exists 
among  men,  appeal- to  the  Bible  in  order  to  justify  themselves. 
But  so  did  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Tertullian,  and 
Hippolytus,  who  all  held  to  a  lo/og  hfdia^^tog  and  n^o^^uig  ; 
die  first  of  which  was  God^siatenial  reason  or  intelligence  wUcfa 
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lie  possessed  from  eternity  ;  and  the  second  was  the  Lbgos  first 
spoken  into  hypostatic  or  individual  personal  being,  when  God 
said,  Let  there  be  light.  The  Nicene  Council  and  their  advo- 
cates appealed  to  the  Scripture,  to  confirm  the  derived  nature 
of  the  Son  and  Spirit.  Tee  leading  modem  Trinitarians  ap- 
peal to  the  Scripture  in  order  to  prove  derived  pertanatiiy  ; 
although,  on  this  particular  point,  I  have  rarely  found  them  ven- 
turing such  an  appeal,  choosing  rather,  as  it  would  seem,  to  sub- 
mit the  matter  to  the  arbitrament  of  metaphysics.  The  Ari- 
ans  appealed  with  great  confidence  to  the  Scriptures,  in  behalf 
of  their  views ;  and  so  have  Unitarians  of  all  ages.  It  is  not  the 
appeal  itself,  then,  which  is  to  move  us.  It  b  our  duty  to  ex- 
amine whether  the  appeal  is  well  grounded  in  the  laws  and 
principles  of  exegesis. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  consistently  with  the  limits  prescribed 
to  this  essay,  to  go  at  length  into  the  examination  of  this  subject. 
A  few  hints  are  all  that  can  now  be  submitted  to  the  reader. 

I  regard  it  as  a  point  exegeticaUy  certain,  that  all  the  repre- 
sentations in  Scripture  of  the  Father's  commanding  the  Sod, 
covenanting  with  the  Son  [where  is  this  ?],  sending  the  Son  in- 
to the  world,  anointing  him  to  be  King,  begetting  him,  giving 
him  to  have  life  in  himself,  and  all  and  singular  of  the  Uke  de- 
clarations, either  refer  to  the  Messiah,  the  ^eap^gmiogj  the 
Logos  incarnate,  m  the  way  of  prediction  and  anticipation,  or 
else  in  the  way  of  histoiy  and  as  a  statement  of  simple  facts. 
I  am  fully  of  the  opinion  that  this  can  be  marie  out  in  an  unan^ 
swerable  manner,  if  the  laws  of  language,  and  not  the  assertions 
of  theological  Symbols,  are  to  be  lollowed.  I  appeal  to  one 
simple  consideration,  which  must  go  far  in  the  mmd  of  the  so- 
ber and  thinking  reader,  and  ask :  Why  has  not  the  Scripture 
*  represented  God  the  Father  as  addressing  the  Spirit  or  noly 
Ghost,  as  well  as  the  Son ;  inasmuch  as  he  sends  the  Spirit,  and 
the  Spirit  is  said  by  the  Creeds  to  proceed  from  him  in  a  meta- 
physical or  physiological  manner?  Is  the*  third  person  in  the 
Trinity  less  important — ^less  conspicuous  even  in  the  great  work 
of  redemption — ^than  the  second  ?  Is  he  less  distinct  as  a  per- 
son, so  far  as  the  divine  nature  is  concerned  ?  Why  then  is  not 
the  Father  represented  as  conferring  with  him,  and  covenanting 
whhhim,  and  consulting  with  him,  and  doing  other  things  of  the 
like  nature,  which  we  are  told  he  does  in  respect  to  the  Son  ? 
Only  one  answer  that  will  satisfy  the  mind,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  given  to  ttus  questk>n ;  wliicb  is,  that  all  those  transactiops 
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just  referred  to,  concern  the  theanihrcpie  person  of  the  Sod, 
and  do  not  relate  to  him  as  Logos  only.  John,  the  only  writer 
of  the  New  Testament  that  gives  us  a  view  of  the  Logos  or  an- 
tecedent divine  nature  of  the  Son,  does  not  even  aver  that  he 
was  $ent ;  but  simply  states  that  **  he  became  flesb  and  dwelt 
among  us ;"  and  then  it  was,  that  he  '  beheld  his  glory,  the  glo- 
ry of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth.' 

And  when  the  Son  himself  prays  the  Father  that  he  may  re- 
turn to  him  and  have  that  '^  glory  which  he  had  with  him  be- 
fore the  world  was,"  although  I  think  this  and  such  passages 
fatal  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Schleiermacher,  still  I  do  not  feel  any 
embarrassment  in  my  views  as  to  the  point  before  us.  The 
composite  theanihropie  person  of  the  Saviour  could  speak  of  it- 
self, in  respect  to  either  nature;  If  one  says  that  Abraham  is 
de€^9  we  understand  him  of  course  to  mean,  that  his  mortal 
part  is  dead.  Agsdn,  if  one  says  that  Abraham  is  alive,  we  un- 
derstand him  to  mean  that  his  immortal  part  still  lives.  So  when 
Jesus  is  said  to  have  '  increased  in  wisdom,  and  stature,  and  in 
favour  with  God  and  man,'  we  understand  this  to  be  predicated 
of  the  human  part  of  his  person ;  but  when  he  says  that  he  wiU 
*  have  all  the  churches  to  know  that  he  searches  the  hearts  and 
tries  the  reins  of  the  children  of  men,'  and  thus  vindicates  to 
himself  the  peculiar  prerogatives  of  Godhead,  we  predicate  this 
of  his  divine  nature.  And  it  is  in  the  like  way,  that  all  those 
texts  which  speak  of  his  state  before  the  incarnation  are  to  be 
construed.  To  assert  that  he  was  with  God  in  the  beginning, 
and  that  he  had  glory  with  the  Father  before  the  world  was,  is 
indeed  to  assert  something  which  implies  a  distinction  in  the 
Godhead  before  the  world  began.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  see, 
this  stands  full  and  direct  against  a  part  of  the  theory  of  Dr.  S. 
and  of  Sabellius.  But  how  such  expressions  can  he  construed 
as  ^ving  any  liberty  to  speak  of  society y  and  covena$iting  trant^ 
actiansy  and  deiiberfUive  counsel,  and  the  like,  in  the  Godhead 
itself,  which  has  one  will,  understanding,  essence,  etc.,  I  am 
unable  to  see.  Especially  does  this  last  idea  of  ddiberaiicn 
and  discussion  in  the  Godhead  itself,  seem  to  imply  spch  a  de- 
fect as  to  omniscience  and  infinite  wisdom,  as  to  be  particularly 
repulsive. 

Nor  does  the  appeal  to  the  plural  forms  of  expression  in  the 
Old  Testament  justify  the  modes  of  representation  in  question ; 
such  as,  "  Let  us  make  man ;  Let  us  go  down  and  see ;  The 
man  is  become  like  one  of  us ;  Who  wUl  go  for  us?"  and  the 
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like.  All  these  modes  of  expression  seem  naturally  to  spring 
from  the  almost  continual  use  of  the  plural  form  t3*^n^  as  the 
name  of  God.  But  he  who  has  well  studied  the  genius  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  must  know  that  this  often  makes  an  intenti-- 
five  signification  of  words  by  employbg  the  plural  number ; 
and  particularly  that  this  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  words  designa- 
ting dominion^  lordship,  etc.  Such  is  the  case  not  only  with 
ti'nn'b^J,  but  also  with  B^^b?,?,  B'^bW*  O''*?'^*!*  and  many  others, 
even  when  they  designate  single  objects.  Ehhim  is  for  the 
most  part  as  much  as  to  say,  supreme  Ood.  But  if  any  still  in- 
sist on  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  this,  as  evincmg  of  itself 
a  plurality  in  the  Godhead,  what  shaU  be  said  of  its  use  in  Ps. 
45:  6, 7,  where  first  the  Son  and  then  the  Father  is  each  re- 
•  spectively  called  Elohim^  Is  there  then  a  plurality  of  persons 
in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father  too  i 

It  is  then  on  the  ground  of  this  plurality  as  to  form  in  the 
name  of  God,  that  we  may  most  naturally  account  for  such 
modes  of  expression  as  '^  Let  us  make  man,  etc."  At  all  events, 
the  subject  of  such  plurality  of  names  is  encompassed  with  so 
many  difficulties,  when  viewed  m  any  other  light,  that  nothing 
positive  can  safely  be  built  upon  it,  in  respect  to  plurality  in  the 
Godhead ;  an  expression,  by  the  way,  against  which  the  graver 
and  more  cautious  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  are  of- 
ten warning  us,  because  of  its  polytneistic  aspect. 

When  moreover  we  are  asked,  with  a  kind  of  assurance 
which  seems  to  be  well  persuaded  that  no  satisfactory  answer 
can  be  given,  ^How  could  God  make  the  worlds  by  his  Son,  if 
he  had  no  Son  until  the  incarnation  ?'  We.  may  answer  in  the 
first  place,  by  asking,  How  could  he  *'  create  all  things  by  Je- 
sus Christ,"  if  Jesus  Christ  did  not  exist  before  the  incamatbn  ? 
In  both  cases  the  same  answer  is  to  be  made,  viz.,  that  the  di- 
vine  nature  that  dwelt  in  Jesus  did  exist  before  all  worlds,  and 
created  the  worlds.  San,  in  such  cases,  is  used  as  a  proper 
name,  descriptive  of  the  whole  person.  In  the  second  place 
we  might  say,  that  the  question  urged  on  us  assumes,  that  we 
do  not  believe  what  we  expressly  profess  to  believe,  viz.,  that 
there  was  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  the  development  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  which 
distinction  was  prior  to  all  time  and  absolutely  eternal. 

I  have  one  more  suggestion  to  make.  This  is,  that  the  name$ 
themselves,  Father,  San,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  names  given  not 
so  much  to  characterize  the  origintd  distinctions  in  the  Godhead, 
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as  those  by  which  the  Godhead  is  disclosed  to  us  ui  the  scheme 
of  redemption.  These  appellattam  may  be  said  to  spring  from, 
and  to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of,  redemption.  If  any  one 
demands  an  illustration  o£  the  nature  of  this,  let  him  ask 
whether  God  was  actually  creator  and  governor  of  the  world 
before  the  world  was  made?  The  answer  must  be  in  the  nega- 
tive* To  complete  this  relation,  and  to  warrant  the  full  md 
proper  application  of  these  names  to  the  divine  Being,  the  ere* 
ation  and  government  of  the  world  roust  have  first  become 
matter  of  real  fact.  Why  is  not  the  same  thing  true  now,  io 
regard  to  the  names  Fatfir,  Son,  and  Spirit  ?  Disiinctions  in 
his  nature  God  always  possessed.  But  these  were  not  devel- 
oped before  the  scheme  of  redemption  began.  The  names 
Goold  then,  in  their  full  and  proper  significancy,  be  applied  only 
in  anticipation  of  the  accomplishment  of  tins  scheme,  or  else 
after  its  actual  accomplishment.  That  the  glorious  Trinity  in 
the  Grodhead  has  a  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  this  greatest 
and  best  of  all  the  works  of  God,  the  humble  believer,  1  trust, 
will  not  be  tempted  to  call  in  question. 

If  it  be  said  that  Grod's  becoming  creator  and  governor  of 
the  world  depended  merely  on  the  voluntary  exercise  of  the 
powers  which  he  possessed  of  ereatorship  and  lordship,  and  that 
therefore  this  case  cannot  be  compared  with  the  development 
of  the  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  my  answer  is,  that  no  es- 
sential or  important  distinction  between  the  two  ca^es,  in  res- 
pect to  the  principle  concerned  in  them,  can  well  be  made  out. 
Grod's  original  powers  or  attributes  of  ereatorship  and  lordship 
were  just  as  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of  them  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world,  as  the  original  distinctions 
in  the  Godhead  were  certain  to  lead  to  the  development  of 
tbem  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Gliost.  In  both  cases,  the 
^muaprimaria  was  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  itself  whieh  pos- 
sessed such  attributes  and  distinctions.  The  attribute  of  creator- 
ship  was  not  an  effect  of  voluntary  arbitrament ;  it  was  original 
and  uncreated ;  and  being  such,  it  was  certain  to  occasbn  the 
detvebpment  of  creative  power.  And  so  in  the  other  case ;  the 
distinction  in  the  Grodhead  was  original  and  uncreated ;  and  bebg 
such,  it  was  certain  to  occasion  the  developments  of  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  So  far  as  merely  the  devehpmente 
fhemulves  are  concerned,  both  are  equally  voluntary,  and  both 
depend  on  or  arise  from  original  nature. 

But  to  proceed  with  the  train  of  thought  before  introduced; 
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h  is,  I  apprehend,  principaUy  because  the  Old  Testament  was 
a  revelation  merely  preparatory  to  the  gospel  in  its  full  perfec- 
tion, that  it  does  but  obscurely  Cii  at  all)  reveal  the  doctrine  of 
a  Trinity.  I  am  aware,  that  this  question  has  been  often  and 
zealously  disputed.  But  the  proper  subject  of  debate  is  not, 
whether  by  a  comparison  of  the  declarations  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament with  certain  things  asserted  respecting  Jehovah  or  Elo- 
him  in  the  Old,  and  by  die  light  which  these  declarations  cast 
on  the  whole  subject,  we  can  now  find  evidence  in  the  Old 
Testament  of  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity.  The  appropriate  ques- 
tion is,  Whether  the  Old  Testament  in  and  by  itself  alone,  re- 
veals the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  ?  if  it  does  so,  and  does  it  cUar^ 
2y,  then  how  could  the  Saviour  say,  in  reference  to  all  that  had 
been  revealed  by  Moses  and  the  prophets,  "No  man  hath 
seen  God  at  any  time ;  the  only  begotten,  who  is  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Father,  he  hath  revealed  him  V  Surely  all  the  natural 
and  moral  attributes  of  the  Godhead,  in  the  usual  sense  of  these 
terras,  were  clearly  disclosed  by  the  Old  Testament  writings. 
What  was  there  then  for  the  Saviour  to  reveal,  which  neither 
Moses  nor  any  of  the  prophets  saw  or  could  see  ?  I  am  not  able 
to  answer  this  question  in  any  satisfactory  way,  except  by  the 
supposition  that  Jesus  means  to  declare,  that  God,  as,  exhibited 
in  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  was  never  JiiUy  nnd  plainly  reveal- 
ed until  this  economy  was  perfected  by  the  incarnation. 

If  I  should  be  asked  :  <  How  could  the  New  Testament  writers 
appeal  to  the  Old  Testament  in  order  to  prove  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  provided  it  be  true  that  the  Old  Testament  did  not 
clearly  reveal  that  divine  nature  ?  the  answer  is  easy.  In  the 
first  place,  I  would  say,  that  I  know  of  no  place  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament where  an  appeal  is  made  for  such  a  purpose.  Even  in 
Heb.  I.  the  texts  cited  are  designed  by  the  writer  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  Christ  over  the  angelsj  and  not  to  prove  his  di- 
vinity ;  as  John  Owen  himself  explicitly  confesses,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  this  chapter.  That  the  texts  cited  do  establish 
more  than  this,  (for  that  they  do  I  fully  concede),  results  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  and  uot  from  the  particular  design  of  the 
writer.  The  sacred  writer  intimates,  that  Psalm  xlv.  and  Psahn 
102: 25  seq.  relate  to  Christ ;  but  if  he  had  not  told  us  this  as 
to  the  latter  case,  we  should  never  have  known  and  could  not 
have  conjectured  that  Psalm  102:  25  seq.  did  refer  to  the 
Saviour.  It  is  only  on  his  own  authority,  that  we  ground  this  re- 
ference.    And  as  to  the  quotation  of  Ps.  xlv.,  it  seems  to  me  to 
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be  a  clear  case,  that  it  does  not  furly  establish  the  truly  divine 
nature  of  him  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Elohim  appears  to  be 
here  applied  as  designating  an  official  capadtyy  which  is  high 
above  that  of  all  other  kings. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  like  texts.  When  Isaiah  ti.  is 
quoted  by  John  (12:  38  seq.)»  and  this  evangelist  declares  that 
the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  sublime  and  awful 
vision  which  he  relates,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  the  apostle  only, 
that  we  make  the  application  of  the  passage  to  Christ ;  for  no 
reader  of  it  as  it  stands  in  the  Old  Testament,  would  ever  sus* 
pect  such  an  application.  Not  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the 
text  of  the  prophet  which  forbids  it,  for  1  do  not  see  how  this 
can  be  truly  alleged ;  but  merely  that  there  is  nothing  wluch 
ingests  it,  that  is  apparent  in  the  original. 

And  the  same  will  be  found  to  be  true  of  aU  the  other  ap- 
peals to  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  not  appeals  m  argu- 
ment with  the  Jews,  made  in  relation  to  the  question  whe^er 
the  Saviour  is  divine  ;  they  are  applications  to  Christ,  by  the  wri- 
ters of  the  New  Testament,  of  what  was  said  simply  of  Jehovah  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  which  establish  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  obiter  merely,  and  in  the  way  of  logical  consequence. 
But  the  w;hole  force  of  the  proof  rests  on  the  credit  we  ^ve  to 
the  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the  authority  that  we 
concede  to  him  to  expound  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  I 
repeat  it,  however,  in  order  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended, 
that  no  violence  to  the  laws  of  exegesis  is  done  in  this  case  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
passage  in  the  Old  Testament  which  predicates  somethmg  of 
Jehovah  or  of  Elohim.  The  New  Testament  writer  avers, 
that  what  is  here  affirmed  belongs  to  Christ.  We  alkw  his 
authority  to  decide  this ;  and  if  Christ  be  God,  as  Paul  and 
John  assert,  then  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  suppose  that 
there  is  any  violence  done  to  the  laws  of  interpretation.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  in  the  Hebrew  text  against  such  an  interpre- 
tation ;  and  in  most  cases  of  this  nature  it  seems  to  be  equally 
true,  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  lead  a  simple  reader  of  the 
Old  Testament,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  New,  to  apply  such 
passages  to  the  Messiah. 

But  I  must  forbear ;  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic,  smce 
the  days  of  Calixtus,  has  been  so  often  engaged  in,  and  the 
subject  is  so  fully  and  amply  illustrated  by  later  critics,  that  more 
need  not  be  here  said* 
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I  haye  only  one  additional  consideration  here  to  suggest ; 
which  is,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  some  assert,  that  the  Jews  of  our 
Saviour's  time,  before  they  became  Christians,  were  accustomed 
lo  believe  that  their  Messiah  was  to  be  a  divine  person,  how 
can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  after  the  first  generation  of  Chris- 
tians among  them,  the  great  body  of  Jewish  converts  in  Pales- 
tine, and  many  elsewhere,  became  Ebionites,  the  peculiarity  of 
whose  opinion  was,  a  denial  of  the  divine  nature  of  that  Saviour 
whom  they  professed  to  honour?  If  all  the  tendency  of  their 
education  and  traditional  belief  had  been  as  stated  above,  this 
fact  seems  to  be  altogether  unaccountable.  It  speaks  more 
than  volumes  of  mere  reasoning  from  conjecture,  or  from  the 
declarations  of  Rabbins  living  long  after  the  Christian  era  had 
commenced ;  of  which  we  find  such  striking  examples  in  P. 
Allix's  learned  book  on  ancient  Jewish  opinions. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  only  said,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  is  at  most  but  obscurely,  and  not  fully  and 
clearly  revealed,  m  the  Old  Testament  taken  by  itself  alone. 
This  of  course  is  admitting,  that  there  may  be  intimations  and 
hints  in  it,  from  which  the  doctrine  of  more  than  one  person  in 
the  Godhead  might  be  deduced  in  the  way  of  reasonbg.  Such 
are  the  prophecies  which  appear  to  ascribe  a  divine  nature  to 
the  Messiah ;  and  such  some  of  the  declarations,  in  which  the 
Spirit  of  Crod  seems  to  be  set  forth  as  a  divine  person.  How 
much  the  pious  Jews  of  ancient  times  actually  deduced  from 
such  passages,  we  do  not  know  ;  and  we  possess  no  adequate 
means  of  determining.  But  that  the  later  Jews,  and  in  particu- 
lar those  cotemporary  with  the  apostles,  knew  nothing  of  the 
doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  seems  to  be  rendered  nearly  certain  from 
the  fact,  that  neither  Josephus,  nor  Philo  in  all  his  numerous 
speculations  on  the  subject  of  religion,  gives  any  intimation  of 
this.  Whatever  there  is  in  Philo,  that  seems  to  approach  to 
this,  is  merely  the  eclectic  phQosophy  intermingled  with  his  re- 
ligious views,  and  may  be  found  in  heathen  writers  almost  or 
quite  as  fuUy  as  in  him.  At  all  events,  the  Nazaraean  and  Ebi- 
onitish  sects  so  prevalent  among  early  Christian  Jews,  incon- 
testably  prove  what  the  usual  and  predominant  state  of  the  Jew- 
ish mmd  was. 

On  the  supposition  that  has  been  made,  viz.,  that  the  full  de- 
velopment ol  TriniQr  was  not  made  and  could  not  be  made,  un- 
til the  time  of  the  Saviour's  incarnation,  it  b  easy  to  see  why 
nothing  more  than  preparatory  hints  should  be  found  m  the  Old 
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Testament  respecting  it.  He  who  finds  more  than  these  there, 
has  reason,  so  far  as  1  can  see,  to  apprehend  that  his  speculations 
in  theology  have  stronger  hold  upon  him  than  the  principles  of 
philology.    But  I  must  resume  my  more  direct  remarks. 

So  far  as  any  views  extend  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
in  relation  to  this  whole  subject,  the  names  Father^  5on,  and 
Holy  Ghost  seem  to  be  given  principally  m  reference  to  the 
revelation  of  God  in  these  characters,  in  the  economy  of  the 
gospel.  In  their  full  and  appropriate  sense,  they  could  never 
be  given,  (unless  in  the  way  of  hint  and  prophetic  anticipation), 
before  the  incarnation  took  place.  But  let  me  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  saying  this.  I  do  not  deny,  but  on  the  contrary 
firmly  maintain,  (as  may  be  seen  by  what  I  have  already  said), 
that  there  was  from  all  eternity  such  a  distinction  in  the  nature 
of  the  Godhead,  as  would  certainly  lead  to  the  devek>pment  of 
it  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  But  the  characteristics 
designated  by  these  significant  names,  were  not  fully  developed, 
and  could  not  in  aU  respects  fuQy  exist,  until  the  incarnation  of 
the  Son  and  the  out-pourmg  of  the  Spirit  had  actually  taken 
place.  If  you  say  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  conceivbg  of  this 
subject  b  such  a  way  ;  my  reply  is,  that  there  b  the  same  kind 
of  difficulty,  and  no  greater,  as  there  is  in  conceiving,  as  has 
already  been  said  above,  that  God  was  not  in  reality  creator  and 
governor,  until  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  government  of 
it  actuaUy  took  place.  The  attributes  of  creatorship  and  lord' 
Mpf  i.  e.  those  qualities  which  would  lead  the  Godhead  to  de- 
velope  himself  as  creator  and  lord,  and  which  fitted  him  (if  I 
may  so  express  it)  for  this,  he  possessed  from  all  eternity.  In 
like  manner,  that  distinction  in  his  nature  which  would  lead  to 
his  development  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and  which  fitted 
him  for  this,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  was  an  inseparable 
part  of  his  very  nature.  But  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
in  theftdl  seme  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel,  he  actually  was 
not,  until  the  incarnation  of  the  Logos  and  the  out-pouring  of 
the  Spirit  had  been  actually  completed. 

In  other  and  fewer  words  ;  die  foundation,  ground,  or  attri- 
bute (if  we  may  or  must  so  name  it)  of  Trinity,  is  co-eternal 
with  the  Godhead  itself.  The  distinction  m  the  Godhead  that 
would  lead  to  the  devek>pment  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
always  existed.  But  these  adorable  names  always  comprise 
within  their  present  meaning,  or  at  least  as  employed  by  us  they 
always  should  comprise,  a  rrference  to  what  has  actually  beeu 
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done  in  the  economy  of  redemption.  They  can  no  more  have 
their  full  and  proper  significancy  without  such  a  reference,  than 
the  name  creator  can  have  its  appropriate  sense,  without  any 
reference  to  actual  creation. 

In  other  words  somewhat  diflferent  still  we  may  say,  that  the 
full  sense  of  the  words  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  can  be  made 
out  only  by  reference  to  Ood  revealed.  But  the  distinction  in 
the  Godhead  itself,  in  which  this  revelation  has  its  basis,  is  eter* 
nal ;  the  development  of  it  was  made  in  time. 

We  have  at  last  come  then,  unless  I  entirely  misapprehend 
the  whole  nature  of  this  subject,  to  the  rock  of  ofience  on  which 
so  many  have  dashed  with  peril  to  themselves  and  others  em- 
barked with  them.  They  have  insisted  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,  are  words  that  have  a  full  and  ample  sense,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Godhead  before  the  incarnation.  In  a  word, 
they  have  maintained  that  God  is  the  Father  simply  and  fully 
in  his  divine  nature,  and  in  reference  to  the  Godhead  only  of  the 
Son  and  Spirit ;  while  these  second  and  third  persons  were  all 
that  their  names  as  now  given  import,  before  the  incarnation, 
and  indeed  before  the  creation  of  the  world.  The  Symbol  of 
the  Nicene  council,  and  all  the  long  and  animated  defences  of 
it  made  by  its  friends,  take  so  much  for  granted.  Hence  the 
aim  and  effort  to  account  for  it,  how  God  could  be  Father  to 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  how  he  could  breathe  out  or 
send  forth  from  himself  the  Spirit.  Hence  too  the  efforts  of  the 
like  nature  among  most  of  the  leading  Trinitarians  of  modem 
times,  to  shew  that  the  personality  oi  ihe  Son  and  Spirit,  as  di- 
vine,  proceeds  from  the  Father.  All— -all  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  point,  of  believing  and  maintaining  that  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  names  descriptive  simply  of  the  original  nature  of  the 
Godhead  as  it  is  in  and  of  itself,  and  not  of  the  Godhead  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  the  gospel. 

We  have  seen  what  appalling  difficulties  lie  in  the  way  of  the 
explanations  which  ancient  or  modern  times  have  presented  us, 
m  respect  to  the  subject  as  thus  viewed  ;  explanations  for  the 
most  part  either  contradictory  to  each  other,  or  altogether  want- 
'  bg  m  perspicuity,  or  else  at  variance  with  the  simple  and  nu- 
merical unity  of  substance  in  the  Godhead,  or  absolutely  sub- 
versive of  the  equal  power  and  glory  which  should  be  attributed 
to  each  of  the  three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  When  one  wan- 
ders through  the  immense  regions  of  speculation  in  relation  to 
this  great  topic  as  thus  viewed,  and  sees  here  and  there  its  pre« 
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cipices  and  its  gulls,  he  either  becomes  discouraged  by  the  way, 
and  gives  over  the  pursuit  of  his  journey,  (which  the  more  ir- 
resolute are  prone  to  do),  or  else  he  turns  his  back  on  such  a 
dangerous  region,  with  wonder  that  any  should  love  to  traverse 
it,  while  a  plain,  simple,  straight  path  lies  open  before  them  in 
another  direction,  in  which  they  will  be  much  more  certain  to 
reach  the  point  of  satisfaction  and  safety. 

In  a  word,  we  may  weU  ask :  Why  should  it  ever  have  any 
more  been  overlooked,  that  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  names  that  have  a  rdative  sense ;  relative  (I  mean) 
to  the  developments  of  the  Godhead  as  made  in  the  economy 
of  redemption,  or  as  preparatory  to  it;  than  that  (such)  names 
as  Creator^  Governor j  Redeemer,  Sanctifier,  Most  High^  and 
others  of  the  like  kind  have,  and  from  their  very  nature  must 
have,  a  relative  sense,  i.  e.  a  sense  which  connects  itself  with 
the  developments  of  the  Godhead  m  relation  to  creatures  ?  The 
errors  and  difficulties  in  theology  that  have  resulted  from  such 
an  important  oversight,  are  beyond  the  bounds  of  computation. 
Ages  and  generations  have  disputed,  and  been  divided  in  affec- 
tion, and  refused  co-operation  or  alliance,  because  of  disagree- 
ment in  explaining  and  defining  that  which  was  in  itself  indefina- 
ble and  inexplicable,  and  which  indeed  was  actually  mconsis- 
tent  (when  sifted  to  the  bottom)  with  real  UniQr  or  Trinity  in 
the  Godhead. 

If  the  view  now'  given  of  personality  b  the  Godhead,  i.  e.  of 
the  meaning  which  we  should  attach  to  this  term  when  employ- 
ed in  reference  to  the  Godhead,  be  COTrect,  then  the  question 
80  often  asked  and  urged,  may  be  answered,  viz.,  Are  the 
names  Father^  Sotij  and  Spirity  names  of  the  simple  and  origi- 
nal nature  of  the  Godhead,  antecedent  to  all  development? 
Or  are  they  names  of  merely  the  developments  of  the  God- 
head in  various  ways?  The  affirmative  as  to  the  first  question 
was  mabtained  by  the  great  body  of  the&thers;  especially 
after  the  Council  of  Nice.  It  has  also  been  maintained  with 
equal  strenuousness  by  most  Trinitarians  in  modem  times,  al- 
though on  di&rent  grounds  from  that  occupied  by  the  Nicen- 
ians.  On  the  other  hand ;  the  Sabellians  in  ancient  times,  and 
a  few  in  modem  times  who  have  approached  near  to  or  actual- 
ly embraced  their  doctrines,  have  contended  thatpersono/tty  is 
mere  npoaomor,  in  the  original  sense  of  this  word,  i.  e.  merelv 
the  q>«oigy  or  spectesj  or  form  and  manner^  in  which  the  Mova^ 
has  revealed  itself  to  men. 
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If  now  it  be  asked,  after  all  which  has  been  said  abovei  which 
of  these  parties  are  in  the  right  as  to  their  mode  of  explanation, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  answer  is :  Neither.  Both  of 
these  views  are  extremes ;  into  which  parties  warmly  engaged 
in  dispute  are  always  prone  to  go*  When  Praxeas  and  Noetus 
and  Beryll,  and  finally  Sabellius,  all  within  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  or  during  the  third,  declared  themselves 
against  the  common  hypostatic  views  of  the  churches  at  that 
period,  the  zeal  of  those  theologians  who  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  defend  the  hypostatic  schemef  of  Trinity,  was  animated 
to  an  excessive  degree,  and  the  doctrine  of  personal  distinction 
m  the  Grodhead  became  a  matter  of  much  livelier  belief  and  in- 
terest,  than  the  doctrine  of  divine  unity,  which  retreated  quite 
to  the  back  ground,  and  was  principaUy  brought  forward  only 
to  repel  charges  of  polytheism.  A  belief  in  the  real  divine  na- 
ti^re  of  the  persons  m  the  Trinity  was  not  abandoned ;  but  tp 
make  out  this  and  preserve  hypostatical  distinctions  aJso,  the 
Nicenians  went  back  to  the  origtncd  state  of  the  Godhead  itselfi 
and  found  there  all  the  distinctions  they  made,  just  as  fully  and 
completely  developed  before  time  began,  as  after  the  plan  of  ac- 
tual redemption  had  begun  to  be  executed.  This  was  one  ex- 
treme to  which  the  zeal  of  dispute  carried  the  great  body  of 
the  fathers,  in  their  contention  against  Sabellius  and  others 
like  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand ;  the  party  of  Praxeas,  Noetus,  Beryll, 
and  Sabellius,  not  seeing  any  thing  but  polytheism  as  the  lex- 
ical result  of  their  antagonists'  premises,  and  strenuously  con- 
tending for  the  strictest  form  of  Monotheism  that  seemed  in  any 
way  to  be  compatible  with  the  gospel,  came  by  the  force  of  op- 
position and  by  party  zeal  to  the  conclusion,  that  there  was  in 
the  Grodhead  itself  no  distinction,  and  that  personality  consists 
merely  m  the  development  of  the  Godhead  as  disclosed  in  the 
gospel.  The  amount  of  all  was,  that  the  parties  separated  as 
widely  asunder  as  possible,  without  absolutely  givmg  up  the 
unity  of  Grod  on  the  one  hand,  and  all  distinction  in  the  God- 
head in  any  way  on  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  at  all  times  and  in  all  warm  disputes,  whether  ci- 
vil or  religious.  Parties  being  onoe  fully  formed,  and  marshi^ 
led  before  the  world  against  each  other,  proceed  to  the  utmost 
degree  of  separadon  t^at  is  possible,  without  renouncing  all 
chiuracter  and  credit.  The  famous  Synod  of  Dort  afibrds  an 
eminent  example  of  this.    Balcanqual,  the  deputy  from  Scot- 
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land  to  that  Synod,  telb  us  in  his  letters,  that  he  and  the  Bkig- 

lish  deputies,  (all  of  whom  were  strict  Calvbists),  laboured  yeiy 
much  to  induce  the  Synod  to  express  their  disapprobation  of 
the  assertion,  that  ^^  God  moves  the  tongues  of  men  to  blas- 
pheme." But  the  Synod  refused  to  act  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  they  knew  that  some  of  the  members  of  it  were 
accustomed  to  say  this,  out  of  opposition  to  what  they  supposed 
to  be  the  lax  sentiments  of  Arminius  respecting  the  divine 
agency.  A  melancholy  proof  indeed  of  the  tendency  of  party 
spirit  to  excess  and  extravagance  ! 

The  case  which  is  now  before  us,  I  well  know,  is  in  many 
respects  a  different  one  ;  but  the  principles  or  rather  the  pas- 
sions of  men  in  a  warm  dispute,  operate  in  like  way  in  all  ages 
of  the  world,  unless  restrained  by  special  interposition  of  divine 
grace. 

Were  the  Nicenians  in  the  right,  and  their  advocates  in  the 
right,  in  construing  the  names  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
as  names  which  had  their  full  meaning  as  applied  to  the  mere 
simple,  original,  and. eternal  state  of  the  Godhead?  Just  as 
much  in  the  right,  I  must  answer,  as  we  should  now  be,  in  say- 
ing that  Creator  and  Oavemor  are  names  of  the  eternal  and 
original  state  of  the  Godhead  ;  and  no  more. 

Were  Sabellius  and  those  like  him  as  to  opinion,  and  is  Dr. 
S.,  in  the  right,  in  saying  that  the  names  of  the  Trinity  have  a 
simple  reference  to  developments  of  the  Godhead  made  in  the 
economy  of  redemption  ?  To  which  I  must  repeat  the  same  an- 
swer that  has  just  been  given.  In  medio  iutissimus  t&u, 
seems  to  be  altogether  applicable  to  the  present  case.  Both 
parties  have  gone  to  the  extreme.  From  eternity  there  existed 
that  distinction  in  the  Godhead,  which  was  developed  in  the 
economy  of  redemption.  The  names  of  the  persons  in  the 
Trinity  I  view  as  including  and  recognizing  this  fact.  But  the 
names  themselves  have  also  an  express  reference  to  the  parts 
which  the  Godhead  has  actually  sustained,  and  sustains,  in  the 
work  of  redemption.  Their ^/  significancy  is  and  can  be  ne- 
ver given,  without  a  reference  to  this.  There  is  no  more  diffi- 
culty in  this  statement,  than  in  the  one  that  God  was  acitudly 
creator  and  lord  only  after  the  creation. 

May  we  not  indulge  the  hope  that  the  time  will  come,  as  we 
approach  nearer  to  the  latter  day  of  glory,  and  hold  ourselves 
more  and  more  free  to  canvass  the  opinicms  of  uninspired  men, 
and  faster  bound  to  the  simple  instructions  of  the  Bible-^^may 
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we  not  hope  that  the  time  is  near,  when  men  will  see  and  feel, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  when  stated  in  a  simple  and 
scriptural  way,  contains  nothing  repulsive  to  sound  reason,  noth- 
ing that  is  more  mysterious  than  what  belongs  to  the  other  at- 
tributes of  the  Godhead,  such  as  self-existence,  ubiquity,  etc.  ? 
May  we  not  especially  hope,  that  Cbrisdans  will  cease  to  be 
a^ted  with  such  an  undue  zeal  for  the  doctrine  of  |icr«oftc(/ity, 
as  will  lead  them  to  assert  and  maintain  it  in  such  a  way,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead  is  put  entirely  at  hazard  by  their  mode 
of  treating  the  subject  ?  To  what  good  purpose  can  it  be,  that 
they  strenuously  assert  their  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God,  while 
tbe^  contmue  to  make  representations,  which,  when  strictly  ex- 
amined, prove  to  be  altogether  inconsistent,  in  a  theoretical 
point  of  view,  with  numerical  unity  of  substance  and  essential 
attributes  ?  1  am  filled  with  unwelcome  apprehension,  when- 
ever I  perceive  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of  zeal  is  main-^ 
tained  in  any  metaphysical  school  of  theology,  for  the  personal* 
ity  than  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead.  Just  as  though,  JBeor, 
O  Israd!  Jehovah  our  Oodis  one  Jehovah,  were  expunged 
fix>m  the  sacred  record,  or  put  in  the  back  ground  !  This  should 
not  be  so.  It  will  be  weU  for  all  the  churches  to  remember, 
that  the  zeal  of  Origen,  on  this  very  same  pomt,  led  him  to  a 
theory  in  no  important  respect  better  than  that  of  Anus ;  see  p. 
32  above.  Such  was  the  case  too  with  Eusebius,  the  church 
historian.  Arius  himself,  as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
became  what  he  was  by  his  overflowing  zeal  asainst  Sabellius. 
When  the  latter  urged  the  truly  divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  simple  divine  nature  and  of  unity  in  it,  Arius,  in 
order  to  parry  the  force  of  these  considerations,  betook  himself 
to  the  fearful  expedient  of  asserting  not  only  the  separate  hy- 
postatic, but  (in  order  fully  to  make  this  out)  even  tfie  created 
neing  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  had  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andria, already  done  before  him ;  for  which  he  was  rebuked  by 
his  brother  of  the  same  name  at  Rome,  and-  drew  back  from  his 
rash  declarations,  to  a  position  within  the  covert  of  the  dubious 
luiguage  of  Origen ;  which  too  often  may  mean,  I  had  almost 
said,  anv  thing  or  nothuig  in  relation  to  this  great  topic. 

Can  heated  zeal  on  the  subject  of  mere  scholastic  or  patris^ 
tic  personality,  ever  be  productive  of  any  thin|  but  hazard  to 
the  peace  of  the  church  and  to  the  interests  of  true  doctrine  ? 
Or  have  we  yet  to  learn,  that  zeal  for  the  doctrines  and  com- 
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mandments  of  men,  and  even  those  of  theologians  and  councib, 
is  not  always  a  zeal  for  the  simple  decisions  of  the  Bible  ? 

I  would  hope,  that  due  consideration  of  this  subject  may  lead 
Christians  to  cherish  more  of  that  spirit  which  Calvin  felt,  when 
he  uttered  the  sentiment  that  is  quoted  above  (p.  97).  We 
shall  then  be  more  hkely  to  come  at  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
(so  far  as  we  are  permitted  in  our  present  state  to  know  it),  and 
nothing  but  the  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  give  up  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as 
exhibited  in  the  gospel;    to  cease  to  maintain  the  true  and 

foper  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  of  the 
ather ;  would  in  my  apprehension,  be  to  give  up  a  distinguish- 
ing and  ^nciamento/  part  of  the  gospel.  God  as  infinite  ia 
power,  knowledge,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth ;  God 
as  self-existent  and  every  where  present ;  the  Jew,  the  Mo- 
hammedan, the  Theist,  believe  in  as  well  as  the  Christian. 
What  then  separates  the  Christian  from  them,  unless  it  b  the 
peculiar  truths  of  the  economy  of  the  gospel  ?  And  what 
among  all  these  can  have  pre-eminence  over  that  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  *^  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,"  and  making  atonement 
T-  an  all-sufficient  atonement,  for  sin  ?  I  know  of  nothing  to 
be  set  above  this,  so  far  as  the  peculiariues  of  a  Christian  sys- 
tem are  concerned.  If  so,  then  let  the  Christian  hold  fast  to 
this  in  life  and  death,  in  time  and  eternity.  Why  should  he  be 
required  to  be  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  unless  it  is  to  teach  him  that  his 
profession  as  a  Christian  must  begin,  continue,  and  end  with 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth  ?  God  as  manifested 
in  the  gospel,  is  the  God  in  which  he  believes ;  and  this  God 
is  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  How  much  that  js  signified 
by  these  venerable  and  adorable  names,  applies  to  the  ori^nal 
state  and  condition  of  the  Godhead,  and  how  much  to  it  as  man- 
ifested in  the  economy  of  redemption,  he  need  not  solicitously 
seek  to  know.  Enough  that  the  names  have  a  peculiar  relation 
to  God  revealed  ;  and  that  to  suppose  God  to  be  revealed  in 
thb  way  necessarily  implies  a  distinction  in  his  nature  which  is 
eternal.  For  the  rest,  he  contents  himself  to  wait  until  he  shall 
be  introduced  to  that  vision  which  is  behind  and  beyond  the  veil, 
before  he  can  expect  to  have  a  more  definite  knowledge.  What 
he  does  know,  he  sincerely  believes  ;  and  believing,  be  admires, 
be  wonders,  he  adores.  tV hat  he  does  not  know  bv  any  express 
revelation,  but  which  seems  necessarily  to  result  irom  what  is 
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'  revealed,  he  may  well  believe  to  be  not  the  less  real,  because  it 

is  not  in  a  direct  vray  disclosed  to  him.     As  to  the  modus  exis- 
I  Jendi  of  the  Godhead,  he  is  content  to  believe  that  it  must  of 

I  necessity  involve  more  or  less  which  is  beyond  the  circle  of  his 

I  present  knowledge  or  even  conception. 

i  And  now  I  have  only  to  entreat  the  reader,  if  be  has  doubts 

I  about  the  views  that  have  been  given,  that  before  becomes  to  a 

final  decision,  he  would  traverse  the  whole  ground  of  examina- 
I  tion.     He  has  no  right  to  decide  hastily,  by  merely  a  partial 

I  '  view  of  the  subject.    If,  when  he  has  plunged  deep  into  ancient 

\  and   modem   investigations   respecting  this  great  topic,   and 

I  deliberately  and  often  searched  them  out,  he  shall  judge  me  to 

i  be  erroneous  and  inconclusive  in  my  reasonings,  then  I  may  hoM 

I  him  bound  to  give  his  reasons  for  such  a  judgment.     If  I  must 

\  stand  condemned,  he  will  suffer  me  to  insist  that  the  sentence  of 

I  *  my  judge  shall  be  openly  declared,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ex- 

I  amined.     The  days  of  the  Nicene  Council,  who  could  bring 

I  the  emperor  of  the  world  to  publish  their  sentiments  by  the 

I  thunder  of  imperial  edicts  and  of  arms,  is  past.    The  menacing 

I  tones  of  the  Vatican  too  are  echoing  fainter  and  fainter  every 

I  year.     The  cry  of  Dixerunt  saneti  Patres  is  at  last,  almost 

every  where,  beginning  to  soften  its  high-raised  notes.    The 
I  still  small  voice  of  reason  and  of  eternal  Wisdom  in  the  book 

I  of  Grod,  we  would  fain  hope,  is  beginning  also  to  speak  with 

,  more  efficient  power  than  in  ages  past,  to  tibe  souls  of  men.     If 

,  any  one  will  show  that  be  has  been  a  listener  to  this,  and  give 

I  satisfactory  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  fact ;  if  his  testimony 

I  shall  convict  me  of  error,  I  promise  to  be  among  the  first  who 

I  will  listen  to  him,  and  among  the  most  persevering  in  receiving 

^  his  instructions.     Let  him  discuss,  and  he  will  be  read.     Let 

him  do  it  in  the  spirit  of  love,  and  he  will  find  friends,  even  if 
they  should  deem  him  to  be  erroneous.     Discussion  in  the  spirit 
I  of  love  and  candor,  will  always  promote  the  interests  of  truth ; 

^  zeal  for  tradition,  and  the  fathers,  and  systems,  and  metaphysical 

definitions  of  things  beyond  the  boundaries  of  human  know- 
ledge, is  never  likely  to  achieve  much  that  is  useful  or  com- 
mendable. 

It  may  be  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  the  results  of  this  re- 
examination of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  are,  in  their  essential 
parts,  the  same  as  those  which  I  some  years  since  advocated  in 
my  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Channi^,  and  the  Rev. 
I  Dr.  Miller,  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  and  Eternal  Genera- 
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tioD.  Some  of  the  detail  which  has  respect  to  these  views,  io 
particular  a  few  things  of  tipatrutieal  nature,  I  have  found  rea- 
son to  regard  in  a  somewhat  difierent  light  from  what  I  once  did, , 
inasmuch  as  I  have  now  made  a  protracted  and  repeated  exam- 
ination ;  and  accordingly  I  have  not  shrunk  from  representing 
such  details  according  to  my  present  convictions.  If  any  in- 
dustrious opponent  should  take  the  pains  to  point  out  some  of 
these  minor  discrepancies,  he  is  welcome  to  the  task.  My  only 
reply  is  and  will  be :  I  never  claimed  perfection  nor  infallibility ; 
and  am  well  aware  that  I  have  never  exhibited  the  one  or  the 
other.  I  have  not  yet,  although  somewhat  more  than  half  a 
century  old,  become  too  old  to  change  opbions  when  I  find 
reason  for  it ;  nor  too  assuming  and  haughty  to  proclaim  my 
retractions ;  even  if  the  reproach  of  those  who  think  and  feel 
that  all  truth  and  right  and  piety  are  theirs,  should  be  incurred 
thereby. 

I  merely  add,  that  for  my  own  part  I  feel  bound  to  say,  at 
the  close  of  this  protracted  effi>rt  to  discuss  and  explain  some 
of  these  very  difficult  subjects,  that  I  rise  from  the  discussion  a 
more  thorough  Trinitarian  than  ever.  I  do  believe  trith  all 
WW  heart  J  in  Ood,  the  Father,  5on,  and  Holy  Ohost,  a»  reveal- 
ed in  the  Scripture ;  and  my  only  hope  of  salvation  hangs  on 
what  is  connected  with  this  belief.  But  I  have  no  zeal  for  the 
system  of  an  emano^ton-Trinity,  as  taught  in  the  Nicene  school, 
nor  for  the  metaphysical  and  modal  one  of  more  modem  the- 
dogians.  When  it  can  be  shown  that  either  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  is  revealed  in  the  Bible,  then  may  we  become 
disciples  of  those  who  show  it.  Until  then,  it  is  better  for  us 
to  remain  simple  scriptwrcl  believers,  and  attached  merely  to 
the  School  of  Christ. 
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ARTICLE  JI. 
Immutabilitt  or  Moral  Distinctions. 

By  T.  C.  Upham,  Prof,  of  Mom!  PhikMophy  and  MaUphyiiM,  Bowdoio  Colltf*. 

Whether  Rectitude  is  something  based  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fixed,  eternal,  and  immutable,  or  is  erected  on  the  foun- 
dation of  one's  personal  interests  or  of  mere  positive  enactment 
and  law,  either  human  or  divine,  is  a  question  in  the  theory  of 
morab,  which  has  ever  excited  great  interest,  and  has  been  at- 
tended with  no  litde  perplexity.  Moral  philosophers  have  been 
nearly  equally  divided  upon  it.  On  the  one  side,  if  we  are  al« 
lowed  to  take  into  view  die  general  characteristics  and  tenden- 
cies of  their  systems  as  weU  as  what  may  have  been  expressly 
said  on  this  matter,  we  may  venture  to  arrange  the  names  of 
Plato,  Cicero,  Cudworth,  Grotius,  Clarke,  Buder,  Price,  Wol- 
laston,  Degerando,  Cousin,  Stewart,  Dewar,  Edwards,  Em- 
mons, Appleton  and  others.  On  the  other  side,  we  should  pro- 
bably not  err  in  placing  Epicurus,  Hobbes,  Condillac,  Mande- 
ville,  Locke,  Hume,  Rochefoucauld,  De  Stutt,  de  Tracy,  arch- 
bishop King,  Helvetius,  Paley,  Bentham,  Dymond,  etc.  On 
both  sides  of  this  interesting  and  important  question,  are  to  be 
found  men  of  the  highest  moral  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
disdnguished  intellectual  ability.  It  is  to  be  expected,  there- 
^  fore,  that  whoever  offers  an  opinion  in  thb  stage  of  the  discus- 

^  sion,  when  so  many  learned  and  able  men  have  failed  in  briog- 

f  ing  it  to  a  termination,  wiU  do  it  with  some  degree  of  diffidence 

in  bis  own  judgment.  It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  say,  that  he  feels  no  small  reluctance  in  treating  on 
this  obscure  and  difficult  subject ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  con* 
yiction,  perhaps  a  mistaken  one,  of  its  great  importance  to  the 
interests  of  morals  and  religion,  has  induced  him  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  shall  throw  what  I  have  to  say  into  distinct  heads ; 
and  state  the  argument,  as  it  exists  at  present  in  my  own  mind, 
as  briefly  and  clearly  as  possible. 

I.  The  doctrine  of  the  permanent  nature  of  Rectitude  and  of 
the  immutability  of  Moral  Distinctions  seems  to  find  support,  in 
the  first  place,/rom  the  views  which  men  are  generMf  Jound  to 
UHu  of  things  in  their  nature  or  essence. — ^Every  thmg,  which 
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exists,  necessarily  has  a  nature  ;  not  merely  in  the  general  sense 
of  that  terra,  but  a  speciSc  nature  of  its  own.  "  Every  tb'ing/' 
says  bishop  Butler,  "  is  what  it  is,  and  not  another  thing."  In 
other  words,  there  is  something,  (although  perhaps  that  some- 
thing is  wholly  unexplainable,)  which  renders  the  Uiing,  that  ex- 
ists, what  it  is  in  distinction  from  every  thing  else  ;  some  ele- 
ment, some  distinctive  quality,  some  primordial  characteristic, 
9omethii^y{yfQ  do  not  profess  nor  consider  it  necessary  to  be 
exact  in  the  expression  of  it,)  which  is  truly  and  absolutely  es- 
sential both  to  its  existence  and  the  mode  of  its  existence ;  and 
without  which  it  would  not  be  what  it  is.  And  this  is  equally 
true,  whether  the  thing  in  question  be  made  known  to  us  as 
something  material  or  immaterial ;  whether  it  is  objective  or 
subjective,  an  object  which  the  mind  contemplates  exterior  to 
itself  or  an  internal  and  purely  mental  tnodification ;  whether  it 
be  regarded  as  an  independent  entity,  an  attribute,  or  a  mere 
relation.  This  seems  to  be  self-evident  and  undeniable ;  be- 
cause, if  the  thing,  which  exists,  has  not  a  specific  or  distinctive 
nature,  then  it  is  not  a  distinct  existence,  but  is  identical  with 
something  else.  And  this  is  so  clear,  that  we  need  not  hesi- 
tate to  assert,  although  God,  to  the  full  extent  of  hb  omnipo- 
tence, can  create  things  even  out  of  nothing,  and  can  modify 
them  with  every  possibility  of  modification,  He  cannot  do  either, 
without  giving  them  a  nature ;  without  imparting  some  distinc- 
tive element  These  simple  and  common-sen^e  views  we  may 
apply  to  everything  which  exists  or  is  conceived  to  exist,  to  the 
whole  universe  of  mind  and  of  matter,  of  thought  and  of  ob- 
jects of  thought. 

(1)  Beginning  with  those  things,  which  are  addressed  to  the 
senses,  we  may  remark  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said, 
that  every  kind  of  cohr  has  something  in  it  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  color,  which  is  truly  diverse  from 
it.  Every  vstriety  of  the  sensations  of  taste  also^  such  as  sweet, 
bitter,  acrid,  sour,  has  its  specific  nature,  (whether  we  consider 
the  sensation  merely  or  include  the  outward  cause  that  produ- 
ces it,)  which  stamps  and  characterizes  it  as  such  a  sensation, 
and  not  another  one.  Ail  the  varieties  of  sound,  numerous  as 
they  are,  have  each  their  peculiarity,  their  distbctive  trait  or 

auality,  and  wliich  cannot  fail  really  and  forever  to  separate 
lem  from  all  other  varieties  of  sound.  In  no  one  of  these  ca- 
ses can  one  sensation  or  perception  be  another ;  each  stands  by 
itself  in  its  own  nature  and  essence,  and  it  is  not  possible  even 
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to  conceive  of  them  as  bterchangeable. — (2)  If  we  turn  our 
attention  to  those  objects  of  thought,  which  are  internal,  and 
which  are  not  so  closely  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
outward  causes,  as  those  things  just  mentioned,  we  shall  find 
it  to  be  the  same.  We  are  able,  by  means  of  that  original 
suggestion,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  efiective  elements  and 
characteristics  of  our  mental  structure,  to  frame  the  abstract 
notions  of  existence,  unity,  identi^,  succession,  number,  pow- 
er, time,  space,  and  the  like.  And  all  these  have  respectiire- 
ly  a  nature,  appropriate  and  peculiar  to  themselves.  Al- 
though we  are  unaole  to  give  a  verbal  definition  of  Unity  or 
of  Time,  yet  every  one  knows  what  is  meant  by  these  terms  ; 
every  one  has  a  knowledge  for  himself,  sufficiently  clear  and 
satisfactory  for  all  the  common  purposes  of  reasoning  and  prac- 
tice. But  while,  in  themselves  considered,  they  lie  clear  and 
distinct  in  our  perceptions,  we  also  perceive  with  the  entire 
clearness  of  intuition,  that  they  are  not  the  same ;  that  each 
has  its  appropriate  sphere  ;  that  they  stand  truly  and  forever 
apart  from  each  other.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Space  and 
Fower.  Both  of  these  are  made  known  to  us  bv  the  original, 
the  suggestive  power  of  the  mind  alone ;  and  as  tne  mind  is  the 
source,  so  it  is  the  measure  of  the  knowledge  which  we  have  of 
what  we  thus  term.  And  we  may  confidently  assert,  that  the 
mind  pronounces  them  not  only  wholly  distinct,  but  wholly  un- 
like. And  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  human  mind,  (as  we 
doubt  not  every  one  will  find  on  fully  making  the  experiment,) 
to  conceive  ot  Power  becoming  Space,  as  of  Space  becom- 
ing Power,  as  much  so  as  to  conceive  of  the  actual  identity 
of  UNiTT  and  time,  or  of  the  identity  of  mere  existence  and 
SUCCESSION.  And  it  is  the  same  with  every  other  simple 
notion,  which  we  form,  whether  of  external  or  of  mternal  ori- 
gin ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  wrought  in  the  mind  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  external  object,  or  flowing  from  its  own  fulness. 
Whatever  we  perceive  or  feel  to  exist,  which  is  elementary  and 
simple,  we  never  can  perceive  or  feel  to  exist  otherwise  than  it 
is ;  and  perceiving  it  to  be  just  what  it  is  and  nothing  else,  we 
cannot  possibly  perceive  it  to  be  something  which  is  different. — 
(3)  We  might  carry  these  illustrations  into  the  Emotive  or 
Sentient  part  of  our  nature.  As  an  example,  every  man  is 
capable  of  putting  forth,  or  what  is  perhaps  a  more  proper  ex- 
pression of  the  fact,  of  experiencing  the  emotions  of  pleasure 
and  pain ;  and  although  it  is  admitted  we  cannot  give  an  availa- 
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ble  definition  of  these  emotions,  still  every  one  knows  what  they 
are.  And  if  there  is  any  elementary  proposition  whatever, 
which  is  so  simple  as  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  and  to.  possess  a 
truly  intuitive  character,  it  is,  that  our  experience  of  pleasure 
is  not  the  experience  of  pain,  and  on  the  contrary,  our  experi- 
ence of  pain  is  not  the  experience  of  pleasure.  And  further- 
more, the  abstract  notions,  which  we  are  obviously  able  to  form 
of  the  emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  which  in  point  of 
fact,  we  always  do  form,  whenever  we  make  them  the  subjects 
of  abstract  inquiry  and  philosophical  analysis,  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  each  odier,  as  well  as  the  emotions  themselves.  But 
in  respect  to  the  emotions  in  particular,  the  pleasure  and  pain 
actuaUy  experienced,  the  difference,  which  by  nature  exists 
between  them,  is  perhaps  more  fully  and  promptly  recognized. 
Without  the  least  hesitation  we  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
tny  man's  consciousness,  whether  it  is  not  utterly  impossible  /or 
him  even  to  conceive^  (we  do  not  say  .of  the  mere  substitution 
of  pleasure  and  pain  for  each  other,  which  is  a  wholly  difierent 
thing,)  of  pleasure,  in  itself  considered  and  in  its  own  na- 
ture, as  actually  being  pain,  or  of  pain,  while  it  exists  as  pain, 
as  actually  being  pleasure.  In  themselves  considered  and  in 
their  own  nature,  they  are  utterly,  fundamentally,  and  entirely 
distinct ;  so  much  so  that  the  human  mind  itself  cannot  mbgle 
and  confound  them,  without  confounding  and  subverting  its  own 
nature  as  a  percipient.  Even  the  Supreme  Being,  although  he 
may  cause  and  prolong  and  diminish  them  in  particular  cases, 
cannot  make  them  identical.  While  they  exist,  there  is  neces* 
sarily  something,  which  constitutes  and  authenticates  their  exis- 
tence ;  and  this  constitution  or  nature  of  the  thing  can  never  be 
any  thing  otherwise  than  what  it  is. 

The  views  which  have  been  given  and  which  are  obviously 
fundamental,  apply  to  ^he  abstract  conceptions  of  right  and 
WRONG,  as  well  as  to  any  other  thoughts^  emotions,  or  objects 
of  thought,  which  have  been  referred  to.  As  to  the  fact  that 
men  universally  form  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  there 
can  be  no  question.  These  ideas  take  their  place  as  clearly 
and  distincdy  in  the  series  of  our  intellectual  conceptions,  as  the 
notions  of  existence,  personality ,  duration,  space,  and  the  hke. 
A  person,  who  should  be  known  to  be  incapable  of  forming 
them,  would  be  considered  an  anomaly  ;  a  creature  altogether 
out  of  the  line  of  the  ordinary  precedents  of  human  nature. 
And  if  we  are  able  to  frame  these  notions,  as  we  obviously  are. 
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then  each  of  them  has  its  distinctive  nature ;  and  if  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  remarks  and  illustrations  already  given,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  there  is,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  of  them  as 
identical,  or  interchangeable  with  each  other.  They  are  as  tru- 
ly unlike  as  our  conceptions  of  unity  and  time,  or  of  ^ace  and 
power.  We  can  no  more  conceive  of  their  being  identical,  than 
we  can  conceive  of  the  identity  of  black  and  white,  of  bitter  and 
sweet,  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  love  and  hatred,  of  a  square  and 
a  circle,  of  a  triangle  and  a  hexagon,  or  of  any  other  things  in 
nature,  which  are  entirely  diverse  from  each  other.  .They  are 
placed  forever  apart ;  they  respectively  occupy  their  own  sphere, 
and  stand  upon  their  own  basis ;  they  do  indeed  sustain  a  sort 
of  relation  to  each  other,  and  perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  we 
cannot  have  a  conception  of  either  of  them  without  at  the  same 
time  having  some  conception  of  this  relation ;  but  this  relation 
itself  not  only  involves  their  entire  diversity,  but  places  them  at 
the  greatest  possible  remove,  and  stamps:  them  as  the  direct  op- 
posites  and  antipodes  of  each  other. 

Hobbes  maintained,  and  in  this  he  seems  to  have  followed 
m  the  track  of  some  ancient  philosophers,  that  our  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  are  not  representative  of  something  permanently  ex- 
isting in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  relative  to  the  enactments 
and  operations  of  human  laws  and  systems  of  government.  In 
other  words  he  maintained,  that  nothing  is  either  right  or  wrong 
in  its  own  nature,  but  is  made  either  the  one  or  the  other  by 
the  laws  of  the  land ;  what  they  pronounce  to  be  right,  is  right, 
and  what  they  pronounce  to  be  wrong,  is  wrong,  without  regard 
to  any  thing  else.  This  is  a  great  fallacy.  It  is  true,  that  the 
laws  of  the  land  can  make  our  conduct,  considered  in  relation 
to  thpse  laws,  very  different  from  what  it  was  before  their  enact- 
ment;  but  this  is  not  because  they  can  by  a  direct  operation  change 
virtue  into  vice  or  vice  into  virtue,  but  simply  because  they 
change  the  circumstances  and  relations,  under  which  that  conduct 
exists.  It  is  just  as  inconceivable,  that  a  mere  human  law  can 
make  an  action  either  virtuous  or  ^cious,  ivhik  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  perf armed  remain  the  same^  as  that  such  a  law 
can  make  black  white,  pleasure  pain,  truth  falsehood,  space  time, 
a  square  a  circle,  or  make  any  thing  else  identiccd  which  is  at 
the  same  moment  and  in  its  very  nature  diverse. — ^We  stand 
here  upon  strong  gromid,  because  we  goto  the  bottom ;  there  is 
no  mistake ;  the  human  mmd  must  be  demolished  and  under* 
go  a  rebuilding  and  reconstruction,  before  it  can  verify  any 
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other  result.  Such  at  least  it  seems  to  ourselves ;  but  we  wil- 
lingly leave  others  to  judge,  while  we  proceed  to  other  consid* 
eratioDS. 

II.  The  unchangeableness  of  rectitude  and  the  immutability 
of  moral  distinctions  is  shown,  in  the  second  place,  firom  the 
'  terms  and  the  structure  of  aU  tanguages^^^So  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  notice,  those  writers  who  object  to  the  doctrine 
'  uqder  consideration,  do  for  the  most  part  resolve  rectitude  into 
some  form  of  good  and  happiness  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  some 
form  of  enactment  and  law  on  the  other.  This  is  the  predom- 
inant direction  and  train  of  thought  among  them.  But  do  the 
terms  and  the  structure  of  the  different  languages,  which  are  spo* 
ken  by  men,  sustain  this  course  ?  certainly  not.  I  am  not  i^ 
Dorant  that  Home  Tooke  in  his  Diversions  of  Purley  has  en* 
deavored  to  show  by  et^mobgical  considerations,  that  the 
English  word  right  is,  in  its  original  import,  s}monymous  with 
the  words  commanded  or  ordered.  But  the  question  is,no  t 
what  is  the  derivation  of  the  English  word  rights  nor  what 
was  the  specific  import  of  its  root ;  but  what  is  its  precise 
meaning  at  the  present  time  ?  There  certainly  can  be  no  great 
obscurity  or  misapprehension  in  regard  to  it ;  it  b  a  word  used 
by  writers  of  no  doubtful  powers  of  discernment;  it  is  often 
enough  found  m  those  great  masters  of  pure  Engh'sh,  Fox  and 
Burke,  Junius  and  Chatham.  But  while  we  assert  that  it  is  not 
obscure,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  admit,  that  it  is  undefinable ; 
which  is  necessarily  the  case,  when  we  consider,  that  it  is  the 
name  of  a  simple,  inseparable  element  of  thought  It  neverthe- 
less lies  clear  and  distinct  in  everyone's  conceptions ;  and  if,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  the  name  of  a  simple  idea,  we  cannot 
define  what  it  is,  we  can  unhesitatingly  assert  what  it  is  not* 
And  accordingly  we  do  not  hesitate  to  insist,  that  the  term  right 
is  used  at  the  present  time  as  expressive  of  something  distinct 
from  mere  personal  good,  interest,  or  happiness.  On  a  multi- 
tude of  occasions  men  use  the  terms  interest,  personal  good,  and 
happiness  as  expressive  of  what,  in  their  own  opinion  at  least,  is 
so  far  firom  being  identical  with  right  or  justice,  that  it  is  at  the 
very  greatest  remove  from  it  There  are  some  men,  who  have 
unceasingly  pursued  their  interest  all  their  days ;  and  who,  if 
interest  and  rectitude  are  identical,  ought  to  be  accounted  ex- 
ceedingly upright  men ;  instead  of  )^x%  stigmatized  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  public,  as  they  very  justly  are,  wiUi  tike 
character  of  base,  dishonest,  and  unrighteous.    There  is  hardlj 
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day  practical  distinction  so  firequentlj  made,  and  made  with  ao 
good  reason  too,  as  that  of  acting  from  views  of  interest  in  the 
shape  of  some  personal  good,  and  acting  from  views  of  right  and 
du^.  If  men  have  occasion  to  entrust  their  property  and  the 
management  of  their  affiurs  to  others,  they  invariably  make  dis* 
tinctions ;  they  inquire  as  to  traits  of  character ;  it  is  not  enough 
to  tell  them  that  their  proposed  agents  are  men  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced by  views  of  interest :  they  wish  to  know,  and  are  not 
often  satisfied  short  of  knowing,  whether  they  are  men  of  hon* 
esty,  men  of  uprightness.  If  they  have  occasion  to  address  mo* 
tives  to  their  fellow  men,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  pursue 
a  certain  course,  we  again  find  them  making  distinctions,  and 
addressing  some  motives  to  their  views  of  interest,  and  as  a  dis* 
tinct  consideration  addressing  others  to  their  convictions  of  rec- 
titude. But  it  can  hardly  be  considered  necessaiy  to  give  in- 
stances pf  what  is  so  palpable  in  the  transactions  of  the  whole 
mass  of  society.  What  is  true  of  the  English  language ;  what 
is  true  of  the  Latin,  where  we  find  the  terms  tUUe  and  kanes^ 
turn  conveying  what  we  express  in  English  by  the  interested  or 
beneficial  and  the  upright ;  will  undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  true 
of  all  other  languages,  which  are  so  far  developed  as  to  be  any 
thmg  like  an  adequate  mirror  of  the  perceptions  and  feelings  of 
those,  who  speak  them.  Men  also  universally  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  what  is  right  and  what  is  merely  ordered  or  com- 
manded ;  between  the  legality  of  an  action  or  course  of  action, 
and  its  moral  rectitude ;  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark 
more  particularly  hereafter.--*Now  it  is  to  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
language  in  its  terms  and  in  its  structure  is  an  bdex,  an  expos- 
itor, (and  perhaps  more  completely  so  than  almost  any  thing 
else,)  of  the  opinions  and  belief  of  mankind.  If  it  be  indisputa- 
bly true,  that  men  in  all  parts  of  the  world  use  words  with  this 
distinction  of  meaning,  we  may  look  upon  it  as  absolutely  cer- 
tain, that  they  suppose  and  fuUy  believe,  that  such  a  dbtincdon 
actually  exists.  And  this  universality  of  belief,  like  every  thing 
eke,  must  have  its  adequate  cause ;  but  we  are  unable  to  lay 
our  hand  on  such  a  cause,  except  it  be  that  the  ^ery  structure 
and  action  of  the  human  mind  does  of  itself  develope  clear 
and  abundant  evidence  of  the  distinction  in  question,  marking 
out  lucidly  the  province  of  rectitude  or  virtue,  and  separating  it 
from  that  of  every  other  possible  motive.  The  human  mind, 
in  its  structure  ana  its  original  and  natural  aotion,  cannot  lie,  if  the 
God,  firom  whom  it  came,  is  t  God  of  truth ;  andcoostmcteduk 
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is,  and  acting  as  it  does,  if  it  clearlj  announces  the  distmction 
between  rectitude  on  the  one  hand,  and  mere  personal  interest 
and  mere  authoritative  command  on  the  other,  (insulating  it  and 
placing  it  on  an  immoveable  basb  of  its  own,)  then  it  is  certain- 
ly true  that  such  a  distinction  actually  has  place ;  and  that 
there  is  truly  such  a  separate,  appropriate,  and  unchangeable 
position  of  virtue. 

in.  We  have  evidence,  in  the  third  place,  of  the  indepen- 
dent and  immutable  nature  of  moral  Right  ^om  the  manner  in 
which  feelings  of  gratitude  and  anger  are  exercised  in  view  of 
the  reception  of  supposed  benefits  or  injuries. — ^Men  are  so  con- 
stituted, that,  if  a  favor  is  bestowed  upon  them,  they  are  grate- 
ful for  it.  We  do  not  assert,  that  the  exercise  of  gratitude  al- 
ways exists  in  different  individuals  with  precisely  the  same  de- 
gree of  intensity ;  nor  that  feelings  of  this  kind  may  not  in  some 
cases  be  entirely  subdued.  But  as  a  general  characteristic  of 
human  nature  it  is  true,  that  gratitude  follows  favors  or  benefits 
bestowed.  And  on  the  other  hand  feelings  of  dissatisfaction 
and  anger  follow  the  infliction  of  injuries.  The  argument,  which 
we  here  o&r,  depends  upon  the  alterations,  which  are  found 
suddenly  to  take  place  in  the  exercise  of  these  feelings.  If,  for 
instance,  in  some  period  of  great  misfortune  and  poverty,  a 
stranger  freely  gives  us  a  sum  of  money,  and  thereby  relieves 
us  from  our  distresses,  we  feel  a  degree  of  gratitude  to  him. 
We  have  received  an  essential  benefit,  and  we  cannot  help  feel- 
ing gratefiil.  But  if  we  shortly  afterwards  discover,  that  in  be- 
stowing this  gift  he  was  influenced  exclusively  by  personal  and 
selfish  motives,  by  some  anticipation  of  ultimate  benefit  to  him- 
self, our  feelings  of  gratitude  at  once  cease  ;  it  is  impossible, 
that  we  should  be  grateful  to  him  under  such  circumstances. 
We  very  justly  conclude,  that  no  moral  merit  attaches  to 
him,  m  consequence  of  the  bestowal  of  his  gift ;  and  that  he 
has  not  the  least  possible  claim  upon  us  for  feelings  of  that  de- 
scription. But  it  will  be  noticed,  that  we  ourselves  are  just  as 
much  benefited  by  his  gift,  as  if  he  had  bestowed  it  fiom  pure- 
ly benevolent  motives ;  while  at  the  same  time  we  may  suppose 
that  the  personal  and  self-interested  objects  of  the  donor  are 
secured.  Here  are  benefits  on  both,  sides,  to  the  giver  and  the 
receiver.  Now  if  mere  interest,  if  mere  benefit  either  to  our- 
selves or  others,  did  of  itself  and  independently  of  all  other  con- 
nderations,  constitute  right  or  virtue,  then  our  feeling  of  grati- 
tude would  not  change ;  the  circumstance  of  the  man's  acting 
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from  mterested  motives  would  make  no  difference ;  we  should 
be  just  as  grateful  to  him  for  his  kindness  at  last,  as  we  were  at 
first.  But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  such  is  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  case.  We  according- 
ly have  here  very  striking  evidence,  that  the  circumstance  of 
an  action's  being  a  beneficial  one  to  the  agent,  or  even  to  any 
one  else,  does  not  necessarily  make  it  a  right  one ;  and  that 
mere  self-interest  or  good  to  ourselves  is  very  far  from  being 
identical  with  uprightness. — ^And  it  is  essentially  the  same  un- 
der the  reception  of  supposed  injuries.  We  are  at  such  times 
dissatisfied,  indignant,  angry ;  and  have  reason  to  be  so.  But 
if  we  subsequently  discover,  that  the  sufferings,  which  we  have 
endured,  were  occasioned  by  mere  accident,  or  by  some  una- 
voidable necessity,  without  any  degree  of  ill  feeling  or  evil  in- 
tention, our  feelings  at  once  change ;  we  may  grieve  and  lament 
at  what  has  happened,  but  it  is  impos^ble  in  any  proper  sense 
of  the  term  to  be  longer  angry.  Now,  although  our  feelings  in 
respect  to  the  person  who  has  injured  us  are  changed,  we  may 
suppose  that  we  ourselves  suffer  just  as  much  as  we  did  before, 
but  stiU  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  make  our  suffering  the  mea- 
sure of  the  evil  intention  or  wrong.  That  is  something  which 
we  intuitively  perceive  to  stand  by  itself,  independently  of  any 
results,  which  may  have  happened  ;  and  which  is  to  be  estima- 
ted, not  by  a  reference  to  any  accidental  circumstances  whether 
favorable  or  unfavorable,  but  from  a  contemplation  of  its  own 
nature.  All  these  considerations  go  to  show,  that  in  every  case 
of  voluntary  conduct,  which  is  not  perfectly  indifferent,  there  is 
a  right  or  wrong ;  which  right  or  wrong,  whatever  may  be  their 
attendants  and  accessories  cannot  be  resolved  into  mere  happi- 
ness and  unhappiness,  into  mere  good  and  evil,  nor  into  any 
thine  else. 

Iv .  That  there  is  an  immutable  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
is  shown,  in  the  fourth  place,  by  the  existence  and  character  of 
those  emotions^  which  are  always  found  to  arise  within  us^  when 
any  instcmce  of  right  or  wrong  in  actual  l^if  comes  under  our 
noticc-^Tbe  origin  of  the  abstract  notions  of  right  and  wrong 
is,  where  Cudworth  has  placed  it,  in  the  intellect,  using  the 
term  in  distinction  from  the  heart  or  sentient  part  of  our  nature. 
We  are  so  constituted,  that  whenever  occasions  of  actual  right 
or  wrong  occur,  these  ideas  or  intellections,  (if  we  may  use  a 
good  term  though  somewhat  antiquated),  naturally  and  necessa- 
rily arise  within  us*     God  has  so  constituted  us,  that,  in  the 
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matter  of  Morals,  the  iatellect  has  a  share  as  well  as  the  heart. 
It  IS  the  intellect,  sometimes  we  say  the  pure  intellect,  (that  is 
to  say,  the  intellect  wholly  disconnected  in  its  action  from  the 
senses,)  which  makes  known  to  us  the  abstract  conception,  the 
pure  and  beautiful  ideality  of  rectitude  ;  and  which  therefore 
constitutes  for  every  action  an  inflexible  rule  or  standard  of 
right  or  wrong ;  but  it  is  the  heart,  for  more  accurately  that 
portion  of  the  emotive  susceptibilities  which  we  denominate  the 
consciencCj)  which  makes  known  to  us  and  to  others,  whether 
we  or  they  approximate  to  or  diverge  from  that  standard.  Now 
if  we  look  into  this  interesting  and  important  part  of  our  mental 
nature,  (that  is  to  say,  into  the  conscUncej)  and  consider  the 
emotions,  which  have  their  origin  there,  we  shall  have  addi- 
tional evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  doctrine.  In  every  instance 
of  moral  conduct  there  is  abstractly  a  right  or  wrong  pertain* 
ing  to  that  conduct ;  it  is  the  province  of  conscience  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  which  are 
appropriate  to  it,  to  determine  which  of  the  two  it  is.  In  other 
words  there  is  applicable  to  every  instance  of  moral  conduct  the 
immutable  standard  of  rectitude ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  con- 
science to  determine,  whether  the  action  in  question  is  conform- 
able to  that  rule  or  not.  Conformity  to  the  standard  of  recti- 
tude is  approved ;  divergencv  from  it  is  disapproved ;  and  the 
intensity  of  the  emotions  of  approval  and  disapproval,  if  the 
conscience  be  not  perverted  as  it  sometimes  is,  will  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  divei^ncy  from  the  im- 
mutable rule.  Now  here  is  a  distinct  class  of  emotions,  the 
emotions  of  moral  approval  and  disapproval ;  which,  when  we 
consult  our  consciousness  in  respect  to  them,  we  know  to  be  es- 
sentially different  from  emotions  of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  of  the 
ludicrous,  and  from  all  other  emotions ;  we  know  them  to  have 
a  specific  nature  of  their  own,  to  be  tut  generis.  Every  per- 
son, who  is  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  knows, 
that  every  class  of  emotions  has  its  specific  and  appropriate  ob- 
jects. And  what  are  the  objects,  which  are  the  basis  of  these 
emotions  ;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  objects,  in  connection 
with  which  they  are  found  to  exist,  and  not  otherwise  ?  Un- 
doubtedly human  actions,  in  connection  with  the  great  fact  de- 
rived firom  the  original,  and  unalterable  suggestions  of  the  intel- 
lect, that  they  are  placed  under  the  surveillance  and  the  requi- 
sitions of  the  immutable  standard  of  rectitude.  Actions  thus 
circumstanced  and  nothing  else,  (neither  beauty  nor  interest  nor 
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fame  nor  any  other  possible  object  of  cooteinplattOD  and  pursuit,) 
are  the  appropriate  objects  of  these  emotions.  They  do  not 
arise  on  any  other  occasions ;  they  disdain  to  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  lower  objects ;  they  elevate  themselves  to  a  higher  mark ; 
they  inquire  not  for  the  pleasure  of  actions  nor  for  die  emolu- 
ment of  actions,  but  for  the  right  or  wrong  of  actions.  This  is 
the  true  account  of  these  emotions ;  an4  they,  therefore,  take 
for  granted  in  their  very  nature  the  reality  of  Right  in  distinc- 
tion from  every  thing  else,  and  the  real  and  immutabb  separa- 
tion of  right  from  wrong. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that,  if  mere  personal  interest, 
good,  or  happiness  does  not  constitute  right,  that  authority  and 
law  does.  Is  not  human  law,  withm  the  acknowledged  sphere 
of  its  operation,  the  rule  of  duty  ?  Does  it  not  constitute  the 
standard  of  right  to  those,  who  come  within  its  reach  ?  And 
espMBcially  the  Divbe  law,  the  express  will  of  the  Sfupreme 
Being,  is  not  that  the  source  of  rectitude  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  crime  on  the  other ;  of  recdtude  when  it  is  obeyed  and  of 
crime  when  it  is  disobeyed  ?  These  questions  undoubtedly  are 
worthy  of  consideration.  We  do  not  feel  disposed  to  avoid  an 
answer  to  them,  even  if  it  were  practicable.  Something  has 
already  been  said,  having  a  bearing  upon  them ;  but  we  mil  let 
them  have  their  distinct  place,  without,  however,  breaking  the 
train  of  thought,  or  altering  the  form  of  the  argument. 

v.  The  doctrine  of  the  permanent  nature  of  Rectitude  and 
of  the  Immutability  of  moral  distinctions  finds  support,  in  the 
J^h  place,  from  what  we  notice  of  the  moral  judgments  of 
mankind  in  respect  to  the  deportment  and  conduct  ofindividu' 
alSf  and  also  in  respect  to  the  character  of  codes  of  law,  dvil 
institutions^  and  forms  of  government.  If  the  human  miad 
were  so  constituted  as  to  receive  the  doctrine  as  a  fundamental 
truth,  that  Law  of  itself,  whether  human  or  divine,  necessarily 
within  the  sphere  of  its  operation  copstitutes  whatever  it  or- 
dains rightj  and  whatever  it  prohibits  wrongs  then  men  would 
universally  agree  in  the  application  of  this  standard  of  rectitude, 
and  would  not  feel  the  least  compunction  or  hesitation  in  justi- 
fying all  actions  whatever,  which  might  happen  to  be  performed 
under  the  requisitions  of  law.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  In  a 
multitude  of  cases  the  conduct  of  meti,  acUng  under  the  forms 
and  requisitions  of  law,  is  condemned  by  the  eeneral  voice  o( 
mankind  as  utterly  unjustifiable  and  wrong.  One  or  two  in* 
stances,  (perhaps,  however,  ^ess  to  the  purpose  than  some  others 
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which  might  be  adduced,)  will  illustrate  what  we  mean. — ^lo  the 
year  1605,  the  Dutch  government,  being  then  engaged  in  a 
fierce  war  with  Spain,  gave  orders,  that  Spanish  prisoners,  in 
retaliation  of  like  severities  alleged  against  the  Spaniards,  should 
be  put  to  death.  With  these  orders  the  Dutch  Admiral  Hau- 
tain  set  sail  to  intercept  a  reinforcement  of  Spanish  soldiers,  that 
were  understood  to  bq  on  their  way  to  Flanders.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  them,  as  was  expected,  he  ordered  five 
companies,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment, to  be  tied  together  in  pairs,  and  at  a  given  signal  to  be 
thrown  overboard  into  the  sea.  This  diaboHcal  transaction, 
which  is  only  one  among  the  thousands  equally  atrocious  to  be 
found  in  history,  certainly  finds  no  response  in  the  human  bos- 
om ;  the  heart  and  the  conscience  of  mankind  me  up  agabst 
it  as  a  great  abomination,  however  it  may  have  been  sanctioned 
by  law  and  provoked  by  the  severities  of  the  opposing  party. 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  perpetrated  by  pubhc 
authority  and  under  the  plausible  forms  of  law ;  but  it  was  a 
requisition  on  the  very  face  of  it  so  high-handed,  so  criminal, 
so  atrocious,  that  a  number  of  Roman  Catholic  officers,  acting 
at  the  almost  certain  risk  of  the  displeasure  of  the  French 
Government,  refused  to  lend  their  agency  to  cany  it  into  ef- 
fect. Did  they,  or  does  any  one  else  suppose  that  the  mere 
order  of  the  French  Government  affected  either  the  right  or 
wrong  of  that  massacre  ?  Had  it  not  in  itself  a  character 
heaven-daring,  atrocious,  black,  even  to  the  utmost  limit  of  mor- 
al turpitude  ?  But  this  could  not  be,  if  human  law  were  in 
itself  and  necessarily  a  source  of  rectitude,  and  could  spread  the 
mantle  of  justice  over  all  its  requisitions.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  up  time  with  such  instances,  of  which  history,  that 
great  record  of  human  crimes,  is  fuU.  It  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  men  every  where  and  in  all  ages  of  the  world  make  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  legal  enactment  and  the  justice  of  that  en- 
actment, between  the  ybnn  and  matter  of  a  law  and  its  rectitude  ; 
constandy  pronouncing,  with  the  utmost  propriety  of  language 
and  with  the  utmost  truth  in  fact,  one  law  to  be  right  and  anoth- 
er to  be  wrong,  which  would  be  abundantly  absurd,  if  the  law 
itself  were  the  source  and  the  measure  of  right.  In  the  same 
way  men  pronounce  their  opinions  upon  codes  of  law,  taken  as 
t  whole,  and  upon  systems  of  government.  When  the  laws  of 
Solon  are  pronounced  to  be  wise  and  just,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  code  ot  Draco  to  be  unjust,  and  in  all  similar  cases,  there  is  an 
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obi^otts  implicatkmy  that  justice  is  not  necessarily  identical  with 
,  the  oaere  requisition  of  government;  thatr^A^is  something  above 
and  beyond  mere  human  law ;  revolving  in  a  higher  sphere ; 
spreading  abroad  a  light  of  its  own,  and  holding  all  actions,  all 
minds,  all  systems  of  government,  and  aU  laws  amenable  to  itselfi 

It  will  be  seen,  that  we  bring  the  subject  here  to  the  test  of 
the  common  feeUng  and  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Al- 
though sound  philosophy  clearly  asserts  and  confirms  the  doc^ 
trine  of  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  and  wholly  de- 
nies the  opposite  doctrine,  that  the  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong  is  a  merely  prescribed  and  arbitrary  thing,  depend- 
ing upon  the  enactment  or  will  of  some  lawgiver  and  of  course 
subject  to  change  with  every  change  in  such  enactment,  still  it 
cannot  be  said  with  any  justice,  diat  the  doctrine  in  question 
rests  solely  upon  abstract,  philosophical  inquiry.  It -is  emphati- 
cally, as  is  evident  from  the  remarks  which  have  iust  been  made, 
the  doctrine  of  common  sense.  There  is  hardly  a  day  passes 
when  we  do  not  hear  in  common  conversatbn,  and  from  those  who 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  a  philosophical  education,  re- 
marks made  and  opinions  expressed,  which  obviously  involve 
it,  Tou  may  be  able  to  perplex  a  plain  and  illiterate  man  with 
subtile  distinctions,  to  such  a  degree  perhaps  that  he  will  not  be 
able  to  fpve  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  answer,  but  you  will 
as  soon  overthrow  his  belief  in  his  own  personal  identity, 
as  convince  him,  that  right  is  not  right,  or  that  wrong  is  not 
wrong,  or  that  any  power  on  earth,  to  say  the  least,  can  make 
right  wrong  or  wrong  right.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  where 
philosophy  may  confirm  the  opinions  of  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind if  she  pleases ;  but  to  overthrow  or  even  to  unsetde  them» 
is  not  at  her  option. 

VI.  The  doctrine  under  consideration  is  sufqported,  in  the 
$iteik  place,  by  the  apinums,  which  mainkind  generally  entertain 
of  the  character  and  the  admimstratum  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
—Some  persons  may  be  disposed  to  admit,  that  human  laws 
are  not  in  themselves  the  source  of  right  and  wrong ;  and  at 
the  same  time  be  strongly  inclined  to  maintain,  that  it  is  other- 
wise with  the  laws  which  emanate  from  God.  They  hold,  that 
the  will  of  God,  and  nothmg  but  the  wiU  of  God,  constitutes 
whatever  of  a  moral  nature  takes  place  throughout  the  universe 
either  right  or  wron^.  But  the  doctrine  of  the  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions,  <m  other  words  that  moral  right  and  wrong 
always  has  its  founoation  ultimately  in  the  nature  and  relations 
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of  thbgs,)  if  it  be  capable  of  being  estabyshed  at  all,  and  ha» 
any  real  basis  whatever,  is  of  universal  application  ;  it  reaches 
every  where ;  and  every  where  asserts  the  distinction  between 
mere  will  and  justice,  between  power  and  equity. — We  pro- 
ceed then  to  remark,  that  this  doctrine,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
ceptions now  hinted  at,  is  supported  by  tlie  opinions  of  the 
great  mass  of  mankind  m  relation  to  the  character  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Deity.  In  the  opinion,  which  mankind  general* 
ly  form  of  the  Supreme  Being,  we  notice  that  they  always  in- 
clude the  idea  of  right,  equity,  or  justice.  They  never  think 
of  him  as  a  God  possessed  of  knowledge  or  power  merely,  but 
u  a  God  of  righteousness.  And  they  constantly  speak  of  Him 
as  a  just,  holy,  or  righteous  Being.  Whatever  He  does  they 
assert  is  done  rightly  or  justly.  Now  unless  we  suppose,  which 
we  certainly  are  not  at  liberty  to  do,  that  they  apply  these  e[»- 
thets  without  any  meaning,  we  are  to  regard  these  terms  as  ex- 
pressing a  distinct  and  important  fact  in  their  belief.  But  this 
is  not  true,  if  the  doctrine  under  consideratkm  be  false.  For, 
if  God's  vrill  or  mere  enactment  constitutes  of  itself,  and  inde- 
pendently of  every  thing  else,  all  right  and  wrong,  then  the  as- 
sertion, that  God  is  right  or  just  and  does  justly,  is  obviously  an 
identical  propositk>n  ;  and  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that  he  is  what 
he  is,  and  does  what  he  does.  But  we  do  not  suppose  any  one 
will  pretend  to  say,  that  men  use  terms  with  such  an  absence  of 
aU  meaning.  They  obviously  have  a  clear  perception  of  the 
distinction  between  power  and  equity,  between  the  mere  com- 
mand and  the  justice  of  that  command  in  their  own  case,  and 
in  the  applications  of  human  power  and  laws  generally ;  and 
they  apply  the  distinction  without  any  hesitation  to  the  charac- 
ter and  doings  of  the  Supreme  Being.  And  they  not  only  ap- 
ply the  distinction,  but  they  obviously  involve  in  it  the  same 
great  ultimate  fact,  which  is  implied  when  they  apply  it  to  men, 
viz.,  that  Rectitude  is  a  thing,  which  is  not  dependent  on  mere 
power,  enactment,  or  will  b  any  case  whatever.  For  instance, 
a  preacher  asserts  in  the  presence  of  his  congregation,  that  the 
law  of  God  is  holy,  just,  and  good.;  every  body  understands  it; 
ev^ry  body  assents  to  it.  But  if  he  should  go  on  to  state,  that 
the  Law  is  just,  because  it  is  a  Law  and  for  that  reason  soldvy 
and  that  if  it  were  directly  the  opposite^  it  would  be  equally 
just  for  the  same  reason^  they  Would  undoubtedly  reject  the 
statement  at  once  as  utterlv  inconsistent  with  the  common  feel- 
ings and  common  sense  of  mankind.    If  they  are  not  capable 
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of  nMddng  philosophical  disdnctioDSy  thejr  ard  so  constituted,  ia 
the  very  elements  of  their  moral  naturci  as  to  entertain  a  far 
higher  notion  of  ^ju»t  law,  than  such  a  statement  would  imply. 
They  may  be  asked,  what  they  mean  by  right — ^whatthey  mean 
by  the  immutability  of  moral  distinctions — what  they  mean  by 
the  nature  of  things — but,  although,  as  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, they  may  be  puzzled  in  gimg  an  answer,  they  are  not  at  all 
perplexed  and  darkened  in  their  perceptions ;  and  would  as 
soon  be  brought  to  disbelieve  in  the  truth  of  the  simplest  math* 
ematical  axioms,  asto  disbelieve  in  the  distinction,  the  utter  and 
immutable  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  in* 
justice. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  we  would  not  be  guilty 
of  the  impiety  of  suggesting,  that  God  ever  does  in  fact  others 
wise  than  rieht,  or  that  his  Law  ever  is,  or  can  be  otherwise 
than  perfectly  just.  What  we  mean  to  say  is,  that  God  is  not 
just  in  his  acts  simply  because  he  has  power  to  perform  those 
acts,  and  that  his  Law  is  not  just  simply  and  solely  because  it  is 
a  Law ;  which,  if  we  are  not  wrong  m  our  views,  would  involve 
the  annihilation  of  all  justice  whatever.  The  doctrine  of  the 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions  does  not,  as  some  might  be 
led  to  suppose  on  a  slight  examination  of  it,  set  up  an  authority 
in  opposition  to  that  of  God  ;  but  merely  asserts  a  great  fact  in 
the  nature  of  things,  which,  in  whatever  point  of  view  it  may  be 
contemplated,  is  entirely  and  in  all  cases  whatever  cousistent 
with  his  character  and  his  acts.  If  it  be  true,  as  undoubtedly 
it  is,  that  God  cannot  by  a  mere  volition  make  right  wrong,  nor 
wrong  right,  it  is  not  the  less  so,  that  this  does  not  in  any  re- 
spect miHute  with  his  essential  attributes.  It  constitutes  no  de- 
rogation from  his  perfections,  and  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the 
administration  of  his  affiiirs.  And  we  here  take  the  liberty  to 
inquire  of  those,  who  hold  that  the  doctrine  under  consideration 
is  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being,  whether 
there  are  not  other  things  besides  the  dbtinction  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  do  not  depend  upon  his  mere  arbitrary  will  ?  It 
•certainly,  so  far  as  we  can  perceive,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
mere  enactment  or  will  of  God,  whether  a  thing  shall  exist  and 
not  exist  at  the  same  time.  The  mere  supposition  implies 
something  which  is  inconceivable.  It  does  not  depend  upon 
his  mere  choice  or  will,  (and  we  hope  it  may  be  said  witlwut 
incoiring  the  suspicion  of  any  want  or  due  reverence  for  his  ex* 
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•Ited  chftraeter,)  whether  three  and  three  shall  make  nx,  and 
four  multiplied  by  four  shall  make  sixteen ;  whether  the  whole 
shall  be  greater  than  a  part,  and  things  equal  to  the  same  shall 
be  equal  to  one  aootlier ;  whether  the  three  angles  of  a  triangb 
shall  be  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  or  whether  a  square,  circle, 
and  triangle  diall  be  di^rent  figures.  These  are  things,  which 
it  seems  to  be  universally  conceded  do  not  depend  upon  the 
will  of  God  nor  of  any  other  being ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  th^ 
should.  But  if  we  are  right  in  our  suppositkMi,  that  no  one  re» 
gards  this  as  derc^atory  to  the  character  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
why  is  it  more  so,  that  there  b  an  immutable  distinctkxi  between 
right  and  wrong ;  that  whatever  is  right  or  wrong  to-day,  wiU 
be  right  or  wrong,  (all  the  circumstances  of  the  actk>n  remain- 
ing precisely  the  same,)  to-morrow,  next  day,  nest  year,  and 
forever? 

VII.  h  the  ievenih  phcty  if  the  duHnctum  heiwem  tiMhi 
0nd  torone  be  noipermanent  and  inmntabh^  but  depends  wM* 
hf  upon  6od*$  voiuionj  then  afUeeedetUly  to  eueh  toUtionj  Qei 
hime^c&uU  nqt  have  poseeesed  a  moral  character f  but  mutt 
hate  been  wholly  destitute  of  aU  moral  esxeUence.^-Gbvyaadj 
the  act  of  vohtion  implies,  whenever  it  ukes  place,  the  antecedent 
existence  of  the  being  who  puts  forth  such  volition.  If  there 
is  any  thing  self-evident,  it  certainly  is  so,  that  there  can  be  no 
volition,  unless  there  is  a  being  already  actually  existent,  fiioiB 
whom  the  volition  proceeds.  But  if  moral  distinctions  be  not 
involved  in  the  nature  of  things,  but  are  subsequent  to  a  parti* 
cular  volition,  which  volition  creates  them  and  brings  them  in«> 
to  entity  and  form,  then  moral  rectitude  was  not  predicable  of 
God  nor  of  any  other  being,  until  he  had  put  forth  such  voJ^ 
tion.  If  morality,  which  of  course  involves  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  be  a  matter  of  creation^  then  the  di» 
viae  character  must  necessarily  have  been  a  moral  Uank,  oup 
til  the  act  of  creation  had  taken  place.  It  was  necessarily,  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  neither  morally  good  nor  evil ;  because  b^ 
the  supposition,  the  distinction  between  moral  good  and  evd 
was  not  yet  established.  The  volition  had  not  yet  come  to  its 
birth;  the  resolve  of  the  Most  High  was  still  dormant ;  the 
command  bad  not  been  issued,  which  was  destined  to  call  up 
virtue  from  its  unexistent  state^  to  dislodge  it  from  the  chaotic 
mixture  of  other  elements,  and  give  it  an  impress  and  charac- 
ter. The  Supreme  Being,  tfaereiore,  antecedently  to  the  or^a* 
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tioQ  of  roonditjr,  (whttbar  that  oripottioii  took  place  aooner  or 
lator  after  the  lapse  of  a  miUioo  of  yean  or  of  a  single  fooroent,) 
was  aecessarilj  destitute  of  moral  perfections. 

And  this  is  not  all.  If  right  and  wrong  are  not  immutablef 
but  are  liable  to  be  abolished  or  to  be  interchanged  with  each 
other  by  a  nnere  enactment  or  Yolilion,  then  it  cannot  be  said 
with  propriety  and  truth,  that  God  is  immukAly  a  holder  juet 
being.  If  he  can  by  a  mere  command  change  virtue  mto  vice 
or  vice  into  virtue,  be  can  certainly  destroy  afl  moral  excellence 
whenever  he  pleases,  and  blot  it  out  from  the  universe.  If  his 
Law  can  create  the  distinctioB  of  right  and  wrong,  his  Law  can 
also  annihilate  it.  If  morality  depends  upon  his  arbitrary  and 
unrestricted  volition,  it  of  course  depends  upon  it  in  the  same 
way,  in  which  the  creation  or  destruction  of  a  world  depends 
upon  it.  And  whenever  he  issues  his  overwhelming  fiat,  the 
cohimns  of  the  moral  universe  will  crumble  and  fall  to  pieces,  as 
readily  as  those  of  the  physical.  On  this  system,  tbe  Being 
whom  we  worship  and  adore  to-day  as  holy,  just,  righteous,  may 
to*morrow  undergo  the  erasure  of  his  own  volition,  and  not  ex* 
Ubit  one  trait  of  holiness,  justice,  righteousness.^-It  will  per* 
baps  be  said,  that  we  have  the  authority  of  his  own  w<Nrd  for  tbe 

Crmaneocy  of  his  moral  perfections.  Granted.  But  why  is 
bound  to  keep  his  word  ?  Because  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong  in  the  case ;  because  as  an  incident  to  this  right  and 
wrong,  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  a  duty,  which  is  firm  and 
inunutable.  Here  is  firm  footing,  to  be  sure ;  but  on  the  oppo* 
ske  system,  which  makes  right  and  wrong  depend  on  a  mere 
enactment  or  volition,  the  obligation  to  keep  his  word  ma^  cease, 
whenever  he  wills  it  to  be  so;  and  his  word,  his  law,  his  moral 
excellencies  may  all  suddenly  sink  together,  and  the  Being 
whom  we  worship  as  perfectly  spotless  and  holy,  may  become 
a  Spirit  of  unmixed  and  unmitigated  evil. 

VlII.  FinaUy,  if  tiq» /ightly  understand  the  Revelation,  whicih 
Ood  in  bis  great  gooifaaess  has  made  to  the  children  of  men, 
He  hoM  kmutlf  taken  the  ground^  not  only  that  theprinciflee 
^  rtdiUnde  art  eternal  awd  imnuiabUf  but  that  He  Ajauajf, 
vnih  aU  hie  tramcendent  exeeUendes^  ii  amenable^  and  denree 
to  he  eomidered  a$  amenaUe  to  them.  He  qieaks  of  his  throne 
not  only  as  established,  but  as  established  in  righteou$ne»$.  He 
npeaks  of  himself  not  merely  as  the  Creator,  not  merelv  as  a 
God  of  wisdom  and  power,  but  as  a  just,  a  holv,  a  righteous 
Ood.    And  these  evpressioQS  are  empkqred  so  frequently,  and 
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in  such  connectioDS,  as  to  place  it  beyond  aD  doubt,  that  thef 
have  a  distinct  and  substantive  meianiDg,  and  are  not  identical 
in  their  import  with  expressions,  which  intimate  his  ascendency, 
power,  or  greatnessi  And  not  only  this,  he  seems  to  have  con- 
stituted the  whole  universe  of  moral  and  intelligent  beings,  (the 
human  race  in  particular  among  others,)  to  act  as  arbiters  and 
judges  in  the  case,  whether  his  character  and  conduct  are  not 
in  all  respects  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  requisitions  of  that 
fixed  and  immutable  rectitude,  which  exists  interwoven  and 
imbedded  in  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  ihings.  He 
does  not  in  moral  things  impose  mere  arbitrary  commands,  but 
only  such  commands  as  he  can  support  by  an  appeal  to  th^ 
own  moral  judgments.  And  such  appeals  are  actually  made  in 
a  number  of  instances,  as  in  the  following  passages.  *'  Oh,  my 
people,  what  have  I  done  unto  thee  ?  And  wherein  have  I 
wearied  thee  ?  tt%iif^  agaimt  me  /"  **  Come  now,  and  let  ua 
reason  together,' saith  the  Lord."  And  again  he  says  in  a  tcme 
of  authority  and  rebuke,  **  Yet  ye  say,  the  way  of  the  Lord  b 
not  equal.  Hear  now,  oh  house  of  brael,  is  not  my  way  equal  ? 
Are  not  your  ways  unequal  ?"  He  then  goes  on  to  state  the 
great  principles  of  his  moral  government,  in  their  application  to 
the  wicked  and  the  righteous,  and  appeals  to  them  as  judges, 
whether  he  is  not  just.  And  again  he  says,  ^*And  now,  O  in- 
habitants of  Jerusalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge^  1  pray  you, 
betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard.  What  could  have  bieen  &oae 
more  to  my  vineyard  that  I  have  not  done  in  it  ?  Wherefiwe, 
when  I  looked  tliat  it  should  bring  forth  grapes,  brought  it  forth 
wild  grapes  ?"  And  in  another  passage,  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
what  iniquity  have  your  fathers  found  in  me,  that  they  are  gone 
far  from  me,  and  have  walked  after  vanity,  and  are  become 
vdn  ?"* 

From  these  among  other  passages  of  Scripture  it  appears,  that 
God  does  not  require  his  rational  ofipringto  approve  his  enact- 
ments on  the  ground  solely  of  their  proceeding  from  himsdf, 
but  is  willing  that  they  should  exercise  their  own  powers  of  ex- 
amination, and  judge  for  themselves  whether  they  are  right  or 
not.  But  this  implies  that  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  com- 
mand or  law  on  ihe  other,  are  difierent ;  and  that,  whenever 
the  law  is  just,  it  is  not  so  merely  because  it  is  commanded,  but 
for  o^r  reasons.     And  we  may  here  with  propriety  inquire, 

■■■■■.■■  I  .      ..     ■  ■  [  ■  ■        ■■!         .  , I  ■     I  I  *  "   ■    .. 

•  Exdtiel  18:  ».  Mieab  «:  a  Isaiah  1:  la  6e  3;  4.  Jeremiah  9^5. 
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whether  there  is  not  much  sutiflbction  m  the  thought,  that  the 
foundations  of  right  and  wrons,  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  thus 
deeply  an^  immuubly  laid  ?  If  it  were  true,  that  God  himself 
could  overthrow  or  demolish  them,  would  it  not  be  a  source  and 
occasion  of  great  perplexity  and  dismays?  For  such  a  suppo- 
sition would  necessarily  involve  the  possibility  of  an  utter  change 
in  his  own  character.  If  m  our  contemplations  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  it  should  occur  to  us  as  a  thing  merely  possible,  that 
those  high  perfections,  which  we  now  reverence  and  adore, 
could  be  transmuted  into  vices,  it  would  certainly  diminish  owr 
reverence,  disturb  our  confidence,  and  fill  us  with  unspeakable 
alarm.  But  this  certainly  is  possible,  if  the  distinction  of  riglit 
and  wrong  is  not  fixed  and  immutable,  but  depends  wholly  on 
the  Divine  Wil). 

Such  are  some  of  the  considerations,  which  are  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  reader.  There  are  others,  which  we 
shall  not  particularly  notice.  For  instance,  the  doctrine  that 
right  and  wrong  depends  wholly  upon  law  or  enactment,  even 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being,  implies  of  course  a  knowledge  of 
that  being.  And  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of  our 
being  so  constituted,  that  tribes  of  men,  who.  are  destitute  of 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  also  atheists 
who  deny  and  disbelieve  his  existence,  are  capable  of  forming 
the  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  believing  in  a  standard  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  of  conforming  their  ordinary  conduct  to  that 
standard,  much  in  the  same  way  and  degree  as  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  But  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  remark  fiur- 
ther ;  evidence  more  than  enough  has  already  multiplied  upon  us. 

In  view  of  what  has  been  said  we  leave  the  subject  in  the 
hand,  of  the  reader  with  this  single  practical  remark,  That  up' 
righiness  or  virtue  is  an  object  to  he  contemplated  in  itself,  and 
to  be  loved  and  practised  for  its  oton  sake.-^li  \s  to  be  loved 
and  honored  and  practised,  not  simply  because  it  is  command- 
ed, not  simply  because  it  may  in  Jts  results  be  beneficial,  but 
solely  for  itself,  and  out  of  a  regard  to  jts  own  exalted  nature. 
This  b  a  great  practical  truth,  and  one  which  strikes  at  the  root 
of  certain  systems  of  moral  philosophy,  that  have  too  long  had 
an  influence  in  the  halls  of  education.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  it  has  a  very  injurious  effect  to  teach  youth,  that  a  cer- 
tain thing  b  virtuous  or  vicious,  right  or  wrong,  merely  because 
it  is  commanded,  or  because  it  b  beneficial.  It  is  pernicious, 
because  it  lowers  die  standard  of  moral  excellence ;  and  it  is  as 
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fabe,  as  it  is  pernicious.  Virtue  is  not  seooDdary  to  something 
else,  but  is  primary ;  it  has  an  entity  and  a  character  of  its  own  ; 
of  all  the  objects  in  the  universe  it  is  highest  in  rank;  it  is  the 
great  illuminating  point  of  mind  as  the  sun  is  the  illuminating 
centre  of  matter.  And  youth,  instead  of  being  permitted  to 
gaae  upon  the  ignis  fatuus  of  expediency  or  any  other  fidse 
fire  of  earth,  should  be  tau^t  to  fix  their  eye  upon  that  great 
and  heavenly  light,  to  contemplate  it,  to  honor  it,  to  love  it. 
They  should  be  so  imbued  with  the  love  of  virtue,  as  to  inquire 
as  it  were  by  a  sort  of  imtintty  not  whether  an  action  is  requi- 
red by  one  high  in  power  or  promises  to  be  beneficial^  not 
whether  it  will  advance  the  interests  of  a  particular  sect  or  par- 
ty, but  m  all  cases  whether  it  is  right.  With  such  a  training 
of  their  moral  dispositions,  they  will  stand  firm,  when  every 
thing  is  shaken  and  in  commotion  around  them  ;  they  will  have 
strength  in  themselves,  a  strength  not  of  earth  $  they  will  go 
forth  amid  the  scenes  of  this  dark  world,  surrounded  with  a 
light  emanating  fifom  their  own  bosoms,  and  under  the  smiles  of 
an  approving  God. 


ARTICLE   III. 
PnnrnBa  on  tu  Music  or  thc  AivciCBrT  Hebrews. 

TrunlMtd  Ami  tU  Owbab,  willi  N«Im  by  O,  A.  Taylor. 

*'  Vther  die  Miuik  der  aUen  HebrSer;  vtmAnguit.  Fnedrieh 
PfeifftTf  dtr  {menial.  Spraeh*  ejffend.  or£wd.  Ldmrer  zu 
Erlangen.  Etiang.  1779." 

iNTROmrCTION  BT  THE  TbAHBLATOB. 

AvovG  the  obscure  subjects  of  antiquity,  few  have  ooca* 
siooed  more^  perplexity  to  the  learned,  tmin  that  of  music. 
Even  as  it  existed  among  the  earlier  Romans  and  the  Greeks, 
we  can  ascertain  but  little  about  it  with  positive  certainty.  We 
know  indeed,  that  it  was  always  more  or  less  cultivated,-^bal 
tfwm  m  its  rudest  state,  it  was  something  whi<^  delighted,  chann- 
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ed,  and  often  produced  almost  ma^cal  effects.  We  even  pos- 
sess the  poetic  strains,  which  it  sent  thrilling  to  the  heart.  The 
music,  however,  has  vanished,  with  the  generations  that  gave  it 
birth ;  the  lyre  has  mouldered  with  the  hand  by  which  it  was 
strung.  Of  course,  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  increases,  as 
we  penetrate  mto  the  more  remote  ages  of  the  Jewish  nation 
and  of  the  Egyptians.  If  m  the  former  case,  our  state  be  that 
of  doubt,  in  the  latter  it  approximates  almost  to  despair. 

The  subject  however  is  one,  to  which  no  lover  of  the  Bible  can 
remain  wholly  indifferent.  The  thorough-going  interpreter  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures  must  sooner  or  later  encounter  it.  And 
perhaps,  after  aU,  more  may  be  ascertained  respecting  it,  than  is 
generally  supposed.  At  least  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  elucidate 
it  as  far  as  we  can.  We  may  not  be  able  indeed  to  recall  the 
melodies  of  David  and  Asaph,  nor  even  the  specific  forms  of  the 
instruments  they  used ;  but  we  may  unquestionably  ascertain 
some  important  characteristics  of  their  music,  and  come  to  some 
definite  results  as  to  the  general  outlines  of  their  instruments. 
The  subject,  however,  is  one  which  cannot  be  very  effectually 
investigated,  without  the  aid  of  a  variety  of  costly  and  for  the 
most  part  inaccessible  works,  and  literary  apparatus,  such  as 
coins,  sculptures,  etc.,  or  drawings  of  them,  accompanied  with 
ver^  minute  descriptions.  Perhaps  this  is  the  reason  why  the 
subject  has  been  so  often  neglected  or  passed  over  with  the 
mere  repetition  of  what  a  Don  Calmet  has  said  upon  it.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  1  have  thought  that  a  translation  of  the 
follovring  treatise  on  the  music  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  by  A.  F. 
Pfeiffer,  with  which  I  formed  a  slight  acquaintance,  a  number 
of  years  since,  while  searching  into  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
Hebrew  accents,  might  prove  acceptable  to  the  Biblical  student. 
Of  the  author  I  know  nothing  farther  than  what  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  title*page,  a  few  hints  respecting  him  in  some 
short  reviews  of  his  works,  and  a  brief  notice  of  turn  in  Winer's 
"  Handbuch  der  theologischen  Literatur  ;"*  from  all  which 
it  appears,  that  he  was  bom  Jan.  13,  1748,  and  died  July  the 
15th,  1817;  and  that  he  was  professor  of  the  oriental  languages 
at  Erlangen,  the  author  of  several  books  in  the  department 
which  he  filled,f  and  the  editor  of  Philosophical  Works,  b 

*  A  work  however  which  I  have  not  personally  seen.  My  intqt* 
mation  of  it  is  from  a  friend. 

t  Such  as  Beytriige  zu  keontn.  alt  Urkund.  u.  Handscbr. ;  Manuale 
Bibl.  Ebraic.  •et  Chald. ;   Ueber  BUcherhandschr.  ueberhaupt ;  £r- 

VoL.  VI.  No.  19.  18 
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fire  volumes  octavo,  incomplete.  The  reviews  of  Urn  that  I 
have  read,  speak  in  his  praise.  The  work  before  me  certainly 
affi>rds  proof  of  great  diligence  and  very  respectable  erudition. 
At  least  he  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into  the  investigation  of 
his  subject.  Herder  pronounces  it  the  best  of  all  the  many 
elaborate  treatises  of  the  kind,  that  have  been  written.f  Ro- 
senmiiUer  and  De  Wette|  both  refer  to  it  in  their  commenta- 
ries ;  and  I  may  add  that  Gresenius  almost  uniformly  appeals  to 
it  by  way  of  authority,'in  his  Hebrew  lexicon  of  1810,  in  Ger- 
man, as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  it  under  the  words  ^v» 
"^1)3,  etc.  Some  will  perhaps  think  that  the  introductory  part 
might  have  been  omitted  ;  but  [  hope  not  many.  It  certainlv 
brings  to  view  facts,  respecting  the  music  of  the  East,  which 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  known 
among  us.  My  chief  regret  is,  that  he  has  so  often  confined 
himself  to  a  few  lines,  where  whole  pages  should  have  been 
written.  Of  course,  under  such  circumstances,  it  was  natural 
for  me  to  add  some  notes. 

.  There  is  an  additional  circumstance  which  it  is  important 
diould  be  kept  in  view.  More  than  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  work  was  published }  during  which  period,  ^eat  pro- 
gress has  been  made  on  the  continent  of  Europe  in  oriental  lit- 
erature )  and  much  information  has  also  been  obtained  by  trav- 
ellers and  literary  adventurers,  respecting  the  state  and  antiqui- 
ties of  the  oriental  world.  With  tne  entire  state  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
in  particular,  we  have,  by  means  of  the  savans  who  accompa- 
nied the  celebrated  French  expedition,  under  Bonaparte,  and 
their  successors,  become  quite  minutely  acquainted  ;  and  the 
prospect  is  that,  by  other  means,  our  information  in  this  respect 
IS  to  be  still  further  increased.  In  the  course  of  these  develop- 
ments, some  things  have  been  brought  to  light,  which  bear  very 
materially  upon  the  subject  before  us.  I  supposed  that  this 
must  have  been  the  case  when  I  sat  down  to  translate  my  author. 

klaruog  d.  Letz.  Worte  Davids ;  Ebiiusche  Grammatik ;  and,  Der  Pro- 
phet Hosea  a.  d.  EbrttiMh.  For  reviews,  see  AUgem.  LiL  Zeit  1785, 
VoL  III.  p.  155 ;  1791,  Vol.  L  p.  487,  ete. 

t  Vom  Qeist  der  Ebiftischen  *  Poesie,  Th.  II.  p.  353,  Leipz.  1825. 
The  reference  should  be  found  in  Marsh's  Trans] .  Part  II.  p.  265. 

t  De  Wette,  Die  Psalmen  uebersetz,  u.  s.  w.  Einlei^ung,  p.  32. 
Bib.  Rep.  Vol.  III.  p.  474.     Rosenm.  Scholia  in  Psalmos,  p.  710,  ete. 
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'  &)ine  of  the  most  important  sources  of  information,  however, 

^  were  at  a  distance  from  me,  and  very  inconvenient  to  consult 

J  I  went  on  therefore  with  my  work,  adding  by  way  of  notes  only 

'  such  new  information  as  I  could  derive  from  the  few  authors  at 

I  hand.     My  anxiety,  however,  to  ohtain  as  much  insight  into  my 

^  subject  as  possible,  would  not  permit  me  to  stop  here.     Having 

^  finished  my  translation,  I  therefore  visited  the  library  at  Cam- 

^  bridge,  and  consulted  the  well  known  Description  de  rigypte, 

^  For  the  kind  facilities  I  received  from  Dr.  Harris  the  librarian, 

(  and  the  ready  aid  he  furnished  me,  in  the  accomplishment  of 

t  my  object,  I  here  express  my  sincere  thanks ;  but  alas,  what 

I  could  be  done  in  two  days  towards  mastering  quartos  and  fo- 

I  lios  !    This  work  has  indeed  been  complamed  of,  in  several  re- 

I  spects,  as  hasty  and  superficial ;  but  it  is  after  all,  a  splendid 

i  production,  and  worthy  of  the  patronage  to  which  it  owes  its  ex- 

I  istence.     In  it,  among  other  things,  the  subject  of  music  among 

I  the  Egyptians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  is  very  minutely  dis- 

cussed, and  accompanied  with  all  the  necessary  drawings  of  in- 
I  struments.     A  dissertation  would  be  required  to  do  any  thing 

i  like  justice  to  that  part  of  it,  alone,  which  bears  upon  the  ques- 

tion before  us.  From  this  work,  however,  I  have  taken  the 
drawings  of  two  instruments;  and  in  connexion  with  such  other 
modern  works  on  Egypt,  as  I  could  command,  it  has  also  fur- 
nished me  with  some  new  information.  The  results  of  my 
brief  examination  of  it  and  other  investigations,  I  have,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  subjoined  in  a  supplementary  article  at  the 
close  of  the  present  treatise.  Few  and  imperfect  as  they  are, 
I  they  will  be  found  valuable  as  I  think  in  more  than  one  respect. 

My  hope  is,  that  they  will  at  least  induce  some  man  of  sufficient 
literature  and  leisure,  to  examine  this,  and  other  kindred  ^works 
of  the  present  age,  and  bring  forth  whatever  of  value  they  may 
contain,  not  merely  as  regards  the  music  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews in  general,  but  also  as  regards  the  entire  subject  of  music 
as  cultivated  in  the  East. 

The  reader  should  als6  take  notice,  that  the  author  has  many 
learned  allusions  ;  and  be  mformed,  that  his  work  was  suflbred 
to  come,  in  several  respects,  carelessly  printed  from  the  press ; 
both  of  which  circumstances  have  greatly  added  to  the  laoor  of 
the  translation. 
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Pfeifver  on  the  Music  of  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  ancient  poems  of  the  Hebrews  that  have  been  preser- 
ved to  us  in  the  collection  of  the  Psalms,  we  meet  with  maojr 
names  which  have  a  most  intimate  relation  to  the  more  ancient 
music  of  the  Hebrews.  U  may  not,  therefore,  be  unacceptable 
for  the  reader  of  these  poems  to  have  a  somewhat  more  minute 
account  of  this  music.  These  names  occur  not  merely  in  the 
superscriptions ;  but  they  are  also  frequently  found  in  other 
places,  and  places  too,  which  can  be  explained  only  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  names ;  and  they  are  also  very  frequently  men- 
tioned in  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  have  indeed 
many,  and,  among  them  some  very  good  treatises  upon  the  char- 
acter of  music  among  the  ancient  Hebrews.^  There  are  some 
things,  however,  which  deserve  to  be  more  thoroughly  examined 
and  established  ;  while  there  are  others,  respecting  which  noth- 
ing, definite  can  be  said  for  want  of  more  exact  information. 
The  cultivation  of  oriental  literature,  which  is  manifestly  on  the 
increase,  appears,  even  here,  to  permit  us  in  our  inferences,  to 
go  somewhat  beyond  our  predecessors.     Latterly  indeed  there 

^  An  entire  catalogue  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  Lundius,  Jtidisclie 
Alterthlim.  [Ueiligth.  ?]  in  Wolf '■  ed.  p.  840.  In  Wolf's  Bibl.  Hebr. 
Vol.  II.  p.  116.  Vol.  IV.  p.  29  etc.  To  which  I  add  :  Le  Clerc.  BibL 
Univera.  de  PauD^e,  1688,  T.  IX.  p.  219.  Miacell.  Lips,  nova,  T.  IX  ; 
where  (p.  218,)  is  to  be  found  a  very  accurate  treatise  by  Haremberg» 
Also,  Die  allgero.  Welthist.  lUt.  Zeit.  Th.  III.  p.  213  sq.  Martini,  Sto- 
ria  della  Musics,  T.  I.  Brown,  Ueber  die  Poesie  und  Musik,  etc.,  a 
GertDSD  translation  from  the  English,  by  J.  J.  Esc'.heoburg,  1769,  p. 
275  sq.  [The  original  of  this  work  was  probably  entitled  :  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Rise,  Union,  and  Power,  the  Progressions,  Separations^ 
and  Corruptions  of  Poetry  and  Music,  etc.  quarto,  1763.  By  Joha 
Brown.  This  Brown  died  in  1766.  To  the  above  catalogue,  add : 
Calooet's  Dictionary,  Ha wkin^s  Hist.  Music,  Lend.  1776,  etc.  Bumey** 
Hist  Music,  Lond.  1776,  etc.  Antiquitates  Graecae  et  Romanae  a  viro 
Maxinie  Reverendo,  etc  Dn.  Bernardo  de  Montfaucon  explanatae^ 
in  Compendium  redacuie,  etc.  ed.  1777.  De  Wette's  Introduction  to 
the  Pt«ttlms,  Bil)l.  Rep.  Vol.  III.  p.  445  sq.  The  works  of  Lowth  and 
Herdt^r ;  also  for  its  tiearing  on  the  general  subject,  the  account  of 
the  Chinese  music  to  be  found  in  ^M^moires  concemant  lesChinots," 
Tom.  VI.  by  Amiot.  Add  also  a  note  Tom.  IX.  p.  372.  Bumey^ 
work  is  our  English  Thesaurus  upon  the  general  subject  For  other 
woiiw  see  Supplementary  Article.    Ta.] 
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have  been  made  onl^  scattered  remarks  upon  this  or  that  mu- 
sical word ;  but  perhaps  a  collection  of  these  scattered  remarks 
will  not  seem  to  be  altogether  deserving  of  censure.  I  would 
that  it  might  be  regarded  only  as  a  small  part  of  mj  contribu- 
tion to  the  exposition  of  die  antiquities  of  the  Hebrews.  There 
is  indeed  so  much  that  is  obscure  in  every  thing  that  relates  to  the 
music  of  the  ancients  in  general,  but  especially  t6  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  that  those  seem  to  be  about  right,  who  believe,  that, 
b  regard  to  it,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  complete  certainty. 
Still,  what  can  be,  must  be  performed.  Too  much  no  one  will 
demand  $  and  pleasant  it  would  be  to  me,  to  have  my  conjeo 
tures  tested  by  the  penetration  of  more  learned  men,  and  then 
to  receive  the  favor  of  their  better  guidance. 

I  leave  it  with  teachers  m  polite  literature  and  those  higher 
geniuses  who  are  searching  into  the  origin  of  the  arts,  to  de- 
termine the  time  and  manner  in  which  music  was  discovered. 
It  b  not  improbable  that  music  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  fine  arts. 
It  IS,  more  than  any  other,  an  immediate  work  of  nature.^  Hence 
we  meet  with  it  among  all  nations,  even  those  who  are  totally 
ignorant  of  every  other  art.  As  every  nation  therefore,  may 
boast,  I  will  not  say  of  having  discovered,  but  merely  of  having 
cultivated  it,  so  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  among  the  Hebrews.  We 
are  infonned  in  die  Sacred  Scriptures,  that  some  instruments 
were  invented,  not  by  diem  indeed,  but  by  Jubal,  even  before  the 
great  deluge ;  and  we  may  hence  easily  infer,  that  he  was  also 
file  inventor  of  instruments  of  music.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Orientals.  Chardin'  relates,  that  Per- 
sians and  Arabians  call  musicians  and  singers  katne,  descenr 
dants  of  Cain.  The  instruments  bvented  by  Jubal  seem  even 
to  have  remained  in  use  after  the  flood.  At  least  the  names  of 
these  instruments  were  dien  in  vogue ;  and  they  also  occur  in  later 

^  [Hence,  the  term  music  among  the  ancients  came  to  embrace  al- 
most every  other  art  and  science.  The  Cbiiieae  at  the  preaent  day, 
speak  of  music  as  the  science  of  the  sciences,  the  means  of  acquiring 
every  other  species  of  knowledge,  as  something  which  lies  at  the 
very  basis.  The  union  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia  in  marriage,  would 
seem  to  be  a  fable  designed  to  exhibit  all  the  sciences  as  having  receiv-* 
ed  their  birth  by  the  combined  influence  of  music  and  letters,  which 
were  a  subsequent  invention.  See  Barney's  Ui^  Music,  Vol.  L  p, 
196^  258.  etc  M^moires  concemant  lea  Chinois,  Tom,  VI,  Art.  Mu« 
sique.    Ta.] 

>  Voyagesen  Pene,  T.  V.  p.  69* 
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books.  PlatOy^  indeed,  would  pretend,  that  all  traces  of  the 
ancient  music  were  lost  in  this  disaster,  so  that  music  was  after- 
wards again  discovered  by  Marsyas,  Olympus,  and  Amphion. 
Plato,  however,  was  obliged  thus  to  write,  in  accordance  with  re- 
ceived traditions ;  and  in  no  other  way  was  it  pos^ble  for  him 
to  do  honor  to  the  authors  named.  We  must  not,  however,  in 
this  case,  infer,  exactly  as  the  authors  of  The  Universal  SRstory 
of  the  World^  have  done ;  "  that  considering  the  great  space  of 
dme  which  elapsed,  between  Jubal,  its  first  discoverer,  and  Mo- 
ses, it  is  indeed  no  wonder  that  music  had  attained  to  so  great 
perfection ;  and  that  it  must  have  been  far  more  impressive  than 
any  thing  of  the  kind  which  we  now  possess/'  This  is  mani- 
festly in  contradiction  to  all  the  testimonies  that  we  could  quote 
from  antiquity ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man understanding,  the  circumstances  of  the  Israelites,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  region  of  which  they  were  in  possession.  In 
this  assertion,  it  has  been  overlooked  that  the  space  of  time  be- 
tween Jubal  and  Moses  cannot  be  taken  even  as  the  period  of 
one  particular  nation,  and  much  less  as  a  particular  period  of 
music ;  since  the  deluge  in  all  probability  destroyed  several  of 
the  arts ;  and  by  Noah  and  his  sons  it  was  impossible  that  every 
thing  could  be  preserved.  Time  enough  must  be  assigned  in 
this  period  for  again  searching  out  even  what  there  was  among 
the  ancients ;  and  even  this  had  then  the  honor  of  being  a  par- 
ticular discovery.  Hence,  Sulzer  has  rightly  Remarked,  that 
every  nation  may  lay  claim  to  having  discovered  its  own  kind 
of  music.^  The  Hebrews  appear,  in  this  respect,  not  to  have 
had  much  that  was  peculiar.  From  their  very  first  origin, 
indeed,  they  seem  to  have  been  a  family,  that  mingled  but  very 
little  with  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  but  sull  they  dwelt 
among  them  and  often  followed  their  innocent  customs. 

Of  the  music  of  the  Arabians  in  that  age,  the  best  notion  can 
be  formed  from  the  poem  [or  book]  of  Job.  In  this  poem,  we 
meet  with  the  cithara^  guitar,  [ornnto],  the  adtfe*  ortabret 

^  Lib.  III.  de  Legibus,  p.  585.  [Near  the  beginoiog.] 

s  Allgem.  Welth.  der  Altera  Zeit,  Tb.  III.  §  296.  p.  215. 

3  Theorie,B.II.p.791. 

^  [A  Spanish  word.  Take  Michaelis'  note  on  it :  ''I  here  use  the 
Spanish  name  of  the  instrument,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  as  it  is  the 
only  one  sufSciently  ezpreesive  of  the  thing.  Adi!ife,  in  H ebrewj  qr, 
is  not  a  kettle  drum  as  we  (the  Germans)  render  it,  but  a  skin  atretch- 
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[qh],  and  the  ppe  \^vp\ ;  ^  and  here  indeed  thejr  are  describe 
ed  as  being  already  connected  with  luxury.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  not  very  certam  of  the  country  in  which  the  scetae  in  the 
poem  of  Job  occurred ;  but  there  are  the  best  reasons  for  pitch- 
ing upon  Arabia.  Syria,  which  bordered  upon  it,  was  by  no 
means  poo^  in  musicians ;  and  hence  Laban  paid  the  fleeing 
Jacob  the  flattering  compliment  of  telling  him  that  he  would 
have  accompanied  him  with  singing  and  music.^  It  was  from 
these  regions  that  the  Israelites  received  the  most  of  theur  instru- 
ments. Here  formerly,  they  themselves  had  dwelt.  After- 
wards they  went  down  into  Egypt,  where  they  for  the  first  time 
increased  into  a  real  nation ;  but  they  were  in  the  midst  of  an- 
other nation,  to  which  in  reference  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  es- 
peciaUy  b  regard  to  the  discovery  of  them,  they  were  hardly 
competent  to  bear  water.  Their  condition  was  soon  changed 
into  one  of  the  most  intolerable  slavery, — a  state  which  entirely 
disqualified  them  for  the  softer  feeling  of  music  and  its  sister 
arts.  I  do  not  deny  to  Moses  and  many  others  of  the  Israelites, 
learning  and  accomplishments ;  but  it  was  an  Egyptian  leamine. 
Now,  although  the  Egyptians  may  not  have  cuhivated  music 
much,  lest  it  should  render  them  effeminate ;  ^  yet  in  their  Osi- 
ris they  had  honored  its  inventor ;  and,  according  to  Plato,^ 
they  were  in  possession  of  certain  songs  of  Isis  which  were  per- 
formed to  regular  melodies  at  their  feasts ;  and  for  public  pro- 
cessions, a  avfifioXov  t^q  MovoMtig,^  Probably  this  was  an  arti- 

ed  upon  a  ring  of  metal  which  they  hold  in  one  hand,  and  beat  with 
the  other."  Comment,  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  transl.  by  Smith,  Vol. 
III.  Art.  197,  p.  189,  Lond.  1814.    Tr.] 

'  Job  21: 12.  30:31.  >  Qen.  31:  27. 

^  Diodor.  Siculus:  Ttpf  ftovtnxifp  vofUCovcip  ov  ftorop  a/^tjenor 
imi^X^^  ^^  *^*^  fiXafiiqip^  ig  £r  iTt&fj^vpovataf  tag  tw  Mqw  ^Irvxig. 
Bibl.  Histor.  L.  I.  c.  82.  p.  92.  ed.  WesseL 

^  Leg.  II.  p.  656  sq.  Herodot  Lib.  IL  c.  79. 

^  Clemens  Alezand.  Strom.  VI.  p.  757.  [On  this  subject  compare 
Bumey's  Hist.  Music,  Vol.  L  p.  200  sq.  208  sq.  The  exact  truth  in 
regard  to  the  cultivation  of  music  in  ancient  Egypt,  though  important, 
may  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  It  would  seem  that  it  was  always  cul- 
tivated there,  but  with  certain  limitations ;  or  perhaps  there  were  a 
certain  class  to  whom  it  was  restricted.  This  seems  to  be  very  much 
the  condition  in  which  music  now  is,  in  the  eastern  world.  TheUe 
are  certain  classes  there,  as  the  Almeh,  the  Gasie,  the  Tschingane, 
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fice  of  their  priests,  who  wished,  by  the  appropriation  of  music, 
to  preserve  themselves  in  more  respect  with  the  natioo.  Tea 
much,  therefore,  the  Israelites  may  not  have  learned  of  them  ; 
although  Moses,  according  to  Philo,  acquired  a  knowledge  of 
all  the  music  of  the  Egyptians.^  They  may  also  have  learned 
much  of  the  shepherds  who  oppressed  them ;  for  these  their  ty- 
rants were  not,  strictly  spf aking,  Egyptians.  If  now  we  adnnt 
what  Beer^  intimates,  to  be  well  established  ;  That  these  shep- 
herds were  properly  Mongols  and  Tartars ;  then  every  one  can 
judge  for  himself,  how  much  knowledge,  which  was  otherwise 
dispersed,  the  Israelites  were  able  to  bring  back  in  a  collected 
form,  to  the  land  of  Canaan. 

When  the  Israelites  had  passed  through  the  Red  Sea,  the 
females  united  together  under  the  guidance  of  Miriam,  singing, 
in  alternate  chorus,  the  triumphal  song  of  Moses.  Were  they 
especially  those  who  had  thus  far  made  mu^c  their  empkyment  ? 
The  supposition  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  oriental  taste  which 
continues  even  to  the  present  day.^    There  does  not  however, 

etc.,  who  may  practise  it ;  but,  says  Niebuhr,  ReisebeschreibuDg,  T%. 
I.  p.  175,  **  It  is  deemed  improper  for  a  respectable  Turk  and  Arab 
to  understand  music.  The  people  of  rank  therefore,  among  the  Ori» 
entals,  being  themselves  by  no  means  great  connoissears  of  the  art  of 
music,  and  those  who  apply  themselves  to  it,  being  not  so  well  paid 
as  they  are  with  us,  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at,  that  thisart  has 
not  advanced  to  such  a  height  in  this  part  of  the  world,  as  it  baa  in 
Europe."  That  music  was  well  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians!, 
though  with  a  cautious  guarding  against  its  bad  effects,  is  amply  tea- 
tj6ed  to  by  Plato,  Herodotus,  and  even  Diodorus.  Strabo  also  among 
other  things  says,  'that  the  children  of  the  Egyptians  were  taught  the 
songs  appointed  by  law,  and  a  certain  species  of  music  established  by 
government,  exclusive  6f  all  others.'  Besides,  Egypt  was  the  grand 
reaort  for  the  acquisition  of  music,  as  well  as  all  the  other  arts;  and 
in  this  country  it  was,  as  is  almost  universally  admitted  by  traditioiia- 
ry  history,  that  a  great  many  musical  instruments  had  their  origin.-— 
Tr.] 

^  Vit.  Mos.  L.  I.  p.  606.  ^Agt&fiovg  fiiv  ow  nal  /tn/ut^iaw^  tijns 

doif  rontMtiti^mg^  alywnltay  ot  loyoi  na^dwretp, 

'  Abhandlungen  zur  ErISuterung  der  alten  Zeiu^echnung  und  Ge- 
schichte,  I.  Band.  p.  214.  [Compare  Ja.hn's  Heb.  Commonwealth, 
however,  Transl.  p.  24.    Ta.] 

^  And  this,  not  merely  according  to  Niebufar,  in^a  preaent  age. 
Formarly,  the  oriental  women  were  tsptdaUy  tUvUidio  mnuie.  So  wa 
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particularly  appear  to  be  so  very  much  in  the  performance  of 
this  occasion. 

In  regard  to  warlike  music ; — Grod  himself  commanded  Moses 
in  the  desert  to  make  two  trumpets.  A  distinction  was  made 
in  the  blowing  of  these  trumpets,  as  with  one  blast,  with  two 
blasts,  and  with  a  strong  blast,  or  the  njnnt^  .^  The  trumpet 
was  perhaps  especially  an  instrument  which  the  Israelites,  dur- 
ing the  following  years,  could  use  to  die  best  advantage ;  for  in 
the  times  of  Joshua  and  of  the  Judges,  they  had  little  opportu- 
nity to  make  choice  of  the  fine  arts  for  their  employment.  In 
saying  this,  I  will  not  deny  that  here  and  there,  an  Israelite  sang 
his  song  or  blew  his  shawm.^  This  may  always  have  been  the 
case ;  for  although  the  distress  was  never  so  universal,  that  there 
was  nothing  but  the  dominion  and  oppression  exercised  by  the 
Philistines,  Moabites,  and  others,  felt  in  all  the  borders  of  Is- 
rael ;  yet  the  share  which  one  tribe  took  in  the  unhappy  afiairs 
of  another,  drove  away  these  children  of  peace.  That  during 
this  peribd,  the  Judges  were  at  the  same  time  the  bards,  the 
poets,  and  the  musicians  of  the  nation,  is  an  assumption  which 
cannot  be  proved.  Brown  has  made  it  in  his  Considerations,' 
and  gone  into  very  copious,  but,  as  Eschenburg  remarks,  very 

read  in  the  Life  of  Ephraem,  which  Assemann  has  preserved  to  us  in 
the  Oriental.  Bibliotbek,  Tb.  I.  which  also  stands  before  part  VI.  of 
the  Roman  edition  of  Ephraem's  Works.  It  is  there  said,  **  that,  in« 
stead  of  the  former  choirs,  he  (and  he  lived  in  the  fourth  century)  in* 
troduced  choirs  of  virgins  to  whom  he  taught  odes  aod  songs,  into 
which  he  had  infused  bis  sentences  and  spiritual  wisdom. . . .  These 
virgins  unitedly  assembled  together  on  all  Sundays,  festivals,  and  mar* 
tyr-days,  under  his  inspection  as  their  father.  There  he  taught  them 
the  change  of  the  song  in  melodies,  whereby  be  converted  the  city 
and  weakened  his  opponents."  This  refers  to  the  fkct  that  Barde- 
sanes,  [or  rather  his  son,]  his  opponent,  had,  by  his  power  in  music 
and  poetry,  acquired  for  himself  many  adherents.  [Bumey  also 
agrees  with  Pfeiffer  in  the  above  supposition,^  that  these  women  had 
cultivated  music  in  Egypt. ,  At  least  Ex.  3S:  18, 19,  furoisbes  strong 
proof  of  it,  and  also  that  they  had  become  familiar  with  the  worship 
of  the  Egyptian  Apis.    Bumey's  Hist  Mus.  1.  219.    Ta.] 

^  Num.  10:  1  sq. 

*  [Schalmey.  It  is,  says  Buniey,  in  his  History  of  Music,  a  kind  of 
base  clarionet    Ta.] 

'  Betracbtungen  liber  die  Poesie  and  Musik,  p.  365.     [Iknownoc 
the  treatise  in  English  unless  it  be  the  same  as  the  former.    Ta.] 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  19 
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unfair,  explaaatidns.  In  general,  he  has  an  -incorrect  concep- 
tion of  the  Judges,  whom  he  regards  as  the  rulers  of  the  people, 
which  they  were  not.  The  Judge  often  had  very  little  to  say. 
The  real  government  belonged  to  the  heads  of  the  houses,  the 
fathers  of  the  families ;  the  punishment  of  more  heinous  crimes 
was  an  afiair  of  the  whole  tribe ;  the  examination  and  adjust- 
ment of  smaller  processes,  however,  belonged  to  the  heads  of 
the  families,  or  to  whomsoever  else  people  might  choose  to  be 
judge*  The  Judges  so  called,  were  merely  men  through  whom 
(3od  brought  help  to  the  Israelites.  They  stood  in  great  au- 
thority with  the  people,  and  were  renowned  for  their  virtue  and 
the  divine  assistance  Uiey  received.  People  had  great  con- 
fidence in  them,  and  from  them  many  sought  for  decisions  in 
cases  of  mine  and  thine.  Thus  far  they  judged  and  thus  far 
also  they  carried  on  war.  It  was,  however,  altogether  optional 
with  the  Israelites,  whether  to  follow  them  or  not.  After  a  bat- 
tle had  been  fought,  the  Judge  again  became  what  he  was  be- 
fore,— a  common  Israelite.  To  think  of  supreme  rulers  in  this 
case,  is  in  opposition  to  every  thing  that  has  been  told  us  of 
them.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  be  seen,  that  Brown's  supposi- 
tion must  be  very  limited ;  and  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
him  to  prove,  that  the  bards  and  poets  were  Judges,  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  understands  the  word.  It  would  also  be  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  by  a  course  of  reasoning  to  show,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  a  prophet  and  bard,  was  connected  with  the  office  of 
judge.  The  case  of  Deborah,  as  Eschenburg  remarks,  is  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with,  unless  perhaps  we  also 
add  Samson's.  When  by  this  latter  aroused,  the  Israelites 
sought  at  length  to  obtain  their  liberty,  and  could  again  breathe 
in  tranquiUity,  the  art  of  music  also  again  returned.  In  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  the  institution  of  which  may  be  sought 
for  in  the  times  of  Samuel,^  it  certainly  received  attention. 
Samuel  himself  appears  on  this  very  account,  to  have  been  no 
mean  connoisseur  of  music,  for  that  age ;  and  if  we  consent  to 
believe  Patr.  Delany^,  he  derived  his  origin  from  a  family  which 
was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  science  in  church-music.  To 
him,  therefore,  taste  in  music  would  be  peculiar  and  innate ;  and, 

1  See  Heering's  Abhandhing  voo  den  Scholefi  der  Propbeten  unter 
demA.T.  p.  19. 

>  Hist  UntersQchuDg  dee  Lobens  ond  der  Regterung.Davids,  I. 
Tb.  p.  30. 
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on  thk  account,  lie  could,  with  so  much  the  more  facility,  have  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  it  into  the  schools  of  the  prophets  which 
he  established.  David,  having  received  his  education  in  or  by 
means  of  these  schools,  gave  to  the  music  of  the  Hebrews  a 
form  entirely  new.  Of  his  strength  in  harmony  ^  aild  feeling, 
his  poems  bear  testimony  ;  of  his  skill  in  playing  upon  instru- 
ments we  are  taught  in  more  than  one  passage.  From  his  time 
onwards,  many  instruments  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, which  had  not  before  been  named.  Indeed,  the  Syriac 
and  Greek  collections  of  the  Psalms  honor  him  even  with  the 
invention  of  the  instruments  of  Jubal.  Certain  it  is,  that  instru- 
mental music  as  well  as  vocal,  very  much  advanced  during  his 
time.  The  example  of  the  king,  even  in  this  respect,  exerted 
its  influence  upon  the  land.  It  is  true,  that  among  those  who 
shone  as  virtuosos  under  David  and  who  are  expressly  mention- 
ed in  the  chronicles  of  the  Israelites,  we  find  none  but  persons 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  and  to  this  tribe  alone  did  it  particularly 
belong,  in  religious  solemnities,  Tand  Moses  gave  the  authority  of 
such  religious  solemnities  to  all  the  public  festivals,)  to  go  be- 
fore the  nation  with  singing  and  playing  on  musical  instruments. 
Are  we,  however,  on  this  account  to  suppose,  that  private 
houses  and  individual  families  collected  together,  were  prohibit- 
ed from  partaking  in  this  kind  of  enjoyment  ?  At  least,  David 
himself,  was  no  Levite ;  and  when  he  played  upon  his  cithara 
before  Saul  to  tranquillize  him,  it  was  neither  a  public  act,  a 
solemnity,  nor  a  worship  of  God.  Nor  did  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  consist  merely  of  Levites.  Even  Saul  mingled  with 
their  choir  and  united  his  voice  with  theirs,  as  did  also  several 
others. 

It  is,  however,  unquestionably  and  generally  true,  that  David 

Catly  encouraged  this  art.    To  it  alone,  he  devoted  4,000 
vites ; '   whose  regulations  are  described  to  us  with  suffi- 
cient minuteness,^  and  whose  dress  was  altogether  peculiar  to 

1  [The  author  evidently  here  uses  the  word  harmony  in  a  general 
sense,  or  as  the  Greeks  formerly  did,  to  designate  mdody  or  mutic  in 
general.    Buroey's  Hist  Music,  1. 136.    Ta.] 

«  lChron.25:6,7.  23:5. 

9  Particularly  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles.  Lundius,  io  his  ^  Jii- 
discbe  Heiligthumer,"  has  a  whole  chapter  upon  this  lubject  It  m 
the  fifth  of  the  fourth  book. 
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themselves.^  Thejr  were  under  the  inspection  of  certam  over- 
seers, whose  common  name  is  ^i!:^,  •  Very  mappropriate  are 
the  ancient  translations  of  the  Psalms  in  their  modes  of  treating 
this  word.  Once,  however,  the  Seventy  have  shown  them- 
selves so  obliging  to  us  their  posterity,  as  to  translate  it  igyodtr- 
wKTfig.^  The  root  of  the  word  means  literally  to  overcome; 
and  hence,  the  word  tv^t^  itself,  means  the  overcomer^  or  the 
virtuoso  f  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking.  At  David's  time, 
the  musicians  were  divided  into  twenty-four  classes  and  placed 
under  288  of  such  excellent  masters,  at  whose  head  were 
Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jeduthun.  The  superiority  of  Asaph  lay 
in  playing  upon  the  cymbals  or  castanets.^  Heman,  whose 
skill  is  compared  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,^  played  not  only 
upon  the  cymbals  or  castanets,  but  upon  the  trumpets.  Jedu- 
thun, otherwise  caUed  Ethan,  was  the  best  virtuoso  upon  the 
cithara;  and  in  him  many  find  Orpheus.^  Heman's  three 
daughters,^  on  account  of  the  connexion,  also  belong  to  this 
place ;  and  they  furnish  us  with  a  new  proof  of  the  excellent 
skill  to  which  oriental  women  attained  in  this  art, — an  art 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  constitutes  their  favorite  em- 
ployment. I  will  not  venture  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  these 
women  also  played  and  sang  together  m  the  temple ;  although 
the  thing  strikes  me  as  very  probable ;  for  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  wish  to  exclude  such  persons  from  the  orchestra  in 
the  more  ancient  times.  In  more  modern  times  it  may  be  done. 
The  subject  is  one  upon  which  Calmet  ^  and  Scharbau  ^  have 
had  a  controversy ;  ^  and  the  controversy  does  not  appear  to  be 
yet  brought  to  a  close. 

Most  of  the  virtuosos  who  have  now  been  adduced,  continued 
to  live  even  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  and  his  peaceful  reign 

^  It  was  made  out  of  the  byssus  of  the  ancients,  2  Chron.  5: 12 ; 
which  constituted  the  sacerdotal  dress  before  the  altar ;  for  y^s  and 
^^  are  the  same  thing,  according  to  Forster,  De  bysso  vetenim,  p. 
47  sq. 

•  9Chron.2:18.  «  tJ^^ijSJq. 
<  1  Kings  5: 11.  (4:  31.)  1  Chron.  15: 19.  25: 5.  '     ' 

'  See  Kireher's  Musurgia,  p.  56^        ^1  Chron.  (in  Sept:)  25:  5, 6. 
^  In  the  third  dissertation,  set  befbre  the  PMlms. 

*  Osenr*  Sacr.  P.  II.  p.  390.  He  assumes  the  negative^  in  oppontioB 
to  Galmet 

^  See  also  Wagenaeil,  MantisB.  ad  Sota.  p.  481.  Lundios  L  c  p.  840. 
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funibbed  them  withconstandy  increasiiig  encouragement,  in  cul- 
tivating their  art.  Luxury  in  this  respect  daily  increased.  Jo- 
sephus  among  other  things  says,  that  many  instruments  were 
made  by  this  king  in  a  very  costly  style.^  His  court  was  the  re- 
sidence of  many  excellent  virtuosos  of  both  sexes,  who  appear 
to  have  had  no  farther  connexion  than  this,  with  the  public  mu- 
sical college  of  the  Levites ;  for  he  says,  that,  among  other  de- 
lights, '^  he  gat  for  himself  men  singers  and  women  singers  ^"  ' 
which,  according  to  the  language  of  the  aged  Barzillai,  his  fa- 
ther David  may  also  have  had  f  only  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
we  are  able  to  obtain  so  little  account  of  it  If  now  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Psalms  contains  poems  composed  after  the  time?  of 
David  and  Solomon,  we  may  thence  conclude  that  this  art  never 
entirely  perished  firom  amongst  the  Hebrews.  It  is  true,  that 
the  succeeding  reigns  with  their  incessant  troubles,  were  better 
adapted  to  banish  this  art  than  to  preserve  it.  Still  we  find  very 
many  allusions  to  music  m  the  following  books  of  the  Bit)le,  es- 
pecially in  the  prophets ;  as  Isaiah,  for  instance,  who  resided  at 
court,  frequently  makes  mention  of  instruments,  ^  and  in  such  a 
way,  that  we  can  easily  see  they  must  have  been  very  much  in 
use.  They  belonged,  according  to  him,  even  to  the  effeminate 
and  luxurious.  People  did  not  fail,  however,  under  good  kings, 
also  to  recognise  their  use  in  the  public  worship  of  God.  Not 
only  under  Jehoshaphat,  was  the  triumph  celebrated  with  music 
in  the  temple,^  but  we  find  that  Hezekiah,  among  his  other  good 
ordinances,  again  restored  the  regulations  which  David  had 
made  in  respect  to  music,  m  the  public  worship  of  God.^  An 
attempt  was  indeed  formerly  made  to  infer  uom  the  137th 
Psalm,  composed  in  the  Babylonish  captivity,  that  during  this 
period,  instrumental  music  had  gone  into  desuetude,  but  with 
great  injustice ;  for  the  opposite  truth  is  perfectly  evident  from 
this  very  Psalm.  If  the  captives  were  inclined  to  hang  up  their 
citharae,  they  must  have. had  such  instruments,  and  must  have 
played  on  them.  Their  music,  on  the  other  hand,  appears  to 
have  been  somewhat  distbguished  from  that  of  Babylon,  and  to 
have  had  its  own  definite  character.  They  preserved  it  as  sfuch, 
had  time  enough  and  good  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  hence, 

^  Ant  lud.  L.  VIIL  c.  3.        »  Eccles.  2:  a        »  2  Sam.  19: 35. 

^  For  example ;  Isa.  5: 18,  etc.     I  shall  particularly  quote  the  pas- 
sages below. 

^  2  Chron.  20: 28.  «  2  Chron.  29:  25. 
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retumed  back  to  their  own  country,  widi  a  choir  of  200  mua- 
cians.^  The  proportion  is  certainly  not  extravagant ;  for  in  the 
dme  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the  people  was  1,300,000,* 
there  were  4,000  singers.  Now  among  42,360  who  came  back^' 
there  were  200  musicians.  If  this  proportion  is  not  ahogether 
the  same  as  the  other,  yet  relatively  considered,  only  half  as  ma- 
ny musicians  returned  from  Babylon,  as  the  Israelites  had  in 
the  time  of  David.  They  may  also  have  brought  back  new  in- 
struments with  them ;  although  in  general,  it  seems  to  me,  not 
to  be  an  incorrect  supposition,  that  the  instruments  in  the  East^ 
were  not  much  different.  This  has  been  observed  of  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  have  often  been  filled  with  wonder  at  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  present  oriental  instruments  to  the 
more  ancient  representations  of  them.  We  see,  it  is  true,  from 
tfie  book  of  Daniel,^  that  the  Chaldee  names  vary  much  from 
the  Hebrew  ones;  but  in  the  course  of  my  dissertation  I  shall 
show,  thfltt  the  most  of  them  were  ah-eady  known  to  the  He- 
Wews.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  also  relates  to  us  an  af- 
fair, which  pre-supposes,  even  at  this  time,  a  tolerable  taste  in 
music.^  Taste,  however,  had  already  decluied,  and  it  declined 
still  more ;  and  finally,  it  approximated  in  part  to  the  taste  of . 
the  ruling  Romans ;  and,  in  part,  it  fell  into  that  barbarous  state 
in  which  it  now  prevails  in  that  climate.  In  confirmation  of  the 
first,  we  may  adduce  what  Josephus  tells  us,  of  the  undertaking 
of  Herod  the  king.  ^  Herod,  for  the  accommodation  of  fendng* 
sports,  built  a  theatre  in  Jerusalem,  and  an  amphitheatre,  before 
the  city.  Into  these  he  invited  all  the  neighboring  natk>ns, 
while  he  caused  rewards  to  be  proposed  for  those  who  should 
conquer.  To  these  places  the  most  excellent  musicians  were 
also  called.^  According  to  Josephus's  description,  all  this  was 
done  at  great  expense.  From  this  very  description,  however, 
we  see  how  hateful  these  sports  were  to  the  Jews.  Josephus 
can  hardly  express  himself  with  sufficient  severity  upon  the 
subject.  '  In  so  doing,'  says  Josephus,  ^  he  transgressed  the 
customs  which  we  had  received  from  our  fathers,  and,  by  the 
introduction  f>f  foreign  practices,  corrupted  those  regulations 

1  Ezra  2:  65.    The  128  fit>m  the  family  of  Asaph,  which  are  to  bo 
met  with  in  the  4l8t  verae,  are  probably  to  be  reckoned  here. 

s  2  Sam.  24:6.  '  Ezte2:64. 

^  Dan.  Chap.  III.  ^  Mac.  Chap.  IX. 

^  '&  f^  fAovciKfj  dutytpofiipoi^  not  &Vfuluiol  xalovfiiroi. 
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which  ought  to  have  been  held  venerable  and  sacred,  on  account 
of  their  age.  By  this  means,  the  nation  became  inclined  to  evil| 
and  left  good  manners  and  customs.'  It  appears  to  him  to  be 
impious  and  foolish.  At  first,  the  Jews  considered  Herod's 
offering;  trophies,  as  idolatry  and  image-worship*  He  sought  to 
gain  them,  merely  by  flattery  and  expostulation.  With  some 
he  succeeded.  Others,  however,  went  so  far  as  to  resolve  up- 
on murdering  the  king  himself,  who  but  just  escaped  their  plot, 
and  endeavored  to  secure  himself  by  the  erection  of  various 
castles.*  With  such  feelings  driven  too  far,  there  was  certainly 
no  longer  much  left  for  the  muses.  Such  is  a  short  history  of 
this  art. 

As  to  the  nature  of  this  art  among  the  ancients  in  general, — it 
was  made  to  consist  not  so  much  in  harmony,  as  in  unison  or 
melody.'    This  is  the  music  of  nature,  and,  for  a  long  time 

»  JoBephus,  L.  XV.  c.  XI.  [VIII.] 

^  I  must  here  in  general  ask  leave  to  follow  Sulzer's  Jluorie^  as  be 
has  expressed  himself  under  the  words  Hiarmonie^  Einklang,  etc.  [The 
controversy  as  to  whether  the  ancients  had  any  very  specific  know- 
ledge of  harmony  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  ;  or  whether,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  did  not  in  the  main,  confine  themselves  in  prac- 
tice»  to  melody,  was  a  long  and  bitter  one.  The  reader  will  find  it 
very  fairly  stated  by  Bumey  in  his  History  of  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  112  sq. 
It  has  unquestionably  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter  position. 
Without  referring  to  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject  of  music,  the 
fact  to  which  all  travellers  in  the  East  bear  ample  testimony,  that 
nothing  but  melody  accompanied  at  farthest  with  a  continued  base,  is 
at  present  fcno  wn  there, — that  the  ear  of  the  Oriental  is  utterly  averse 
to  European  harmony, — taken  in  connexion  with  the  fiiot  that  man- 
ners and  customs  have  for  centuries  remained  '  nearly  the  same, 
throughout  the  Eastern  world, — these  facts,  without  any  farther  testi- 
mony, may  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  question.  To  these  may 
also  be  added,  the  character  of  the  instruments  used  in  the  East,  both 
ancient  and  modern ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  that  have 
wildly  been  made  to  prove  the  contrary,  in  respect  to  the  old  hydrau- 
lis,  are  all  simple  in  their  construction  ;  being  ill-adapted  at  best  for 
any  thing  but  melody,  and  most  evidently  made  for  nothing  else.  Now 
what  musician  does  not  know  that  the  laws  of  harmony  can  never  be 
fully  developed  without  long  and  close  attention  to  sound  as  combined 
in  harmony  ;  and  that  instruments  adapted  for  playing  several  parts 
at  the  same  time,  are  almost  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  enable 
the  harmonist  thus  to  attend  to  combined  sounds  ?  If,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  we  regard  the  Hebrew  accents,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  as 
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even  after  this  period  of  antiquity,  it  was  common  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  From  the  Hebrews  themselves  we  have 
no  definite  account  in  reference  to  this  subject ;  but  the  similar 
history  of  the  art  among  other  nations,  may  here  also  serve  as 
our  guide.  It  was  not  the  harmony  of  differing  or  dissonant 
sounds,  but  the  voice'  formed  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  that 
constituted  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  music. 

'^  Tu  calamos  ioflare  leues,  ego  dicere  versus," 
was  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  rhap^ies  ^  of  the  ancients ; 
and  which  so  enraptured  the  Arabian  servant  of  Niebuhr,  that  he 
cried  out  in  contempt  of  the  European  music  :  ^^By  God,  that 
is  fine.  God  bless  you."  ^  The  whole  of  antiquity  is  full  of 
stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By  its  means,  batdes  were 
gained,  cities  conquered,  mutinies  quelled,  diseases  cured.^  I 
will  not  say  that  it  caused  the  taking  of  Jericho.    Tbb  seems 

musical  signs,  this  may  also  be  considered  as  decisive  of  the  point ; 
for  in  the  application  of  these  accents,  as  the  modem  Jews  understand 
them  and  read  them  in  chanting  the  Scriptures,  there  is  not  the  least 
provision  made  for  harmony.  'The  Canto  and  Fermo  of  the  Romish 
church,  are,  as  is  generally  admitted,  remains  of  the  ancient  Greek 
music.  These  have  also  ever  been  written  in  MS.  missals  without 
parts,  and  been  always  chanted  in  unisons  and  octaves,' — a  further 
proof  to  the  point  in  question.    Ta.] 

^  [The  word  rhapsodist  was  originally  first  appropriated  to  hards 
who  sung  their  own  verses  from  town  to  town,  etc.  as  did  Homer.  It 
was  next  bestowed  on  those  who  sung  the  verses  of  Homer  on  the 
stage,  usually  for  a  prize.  Finally,  it  was  made  to  designate  those 
who  used  to  collect  together  favorite  passages  of  poetry  and  music  of 
different  styles  and  masters,  and  sing  them  to  the  cithara.  It  is  also 
in  more  modern  times  used  to  designate  those  performers,  who  make 
their  verses  and  their  music  as  they  perform  them  ;  as  is  testified  of 
the  Orientals,  by  many  who  have  travelled  in  the  East,  and  seems  often 
implied  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  as  did  also  the  Negresses,  who  sung 
for  the  entertainment  of  Park,  the  African  Traveller ;  as  our  Indians 
ho,  almost  universally,  according  to  information  given  us  by  Washing- 
ton Irving,  in  his  recent  work ;  and  I  will  add,  as  do  the  children  of 
nature  generally,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  the  word  fayM^dla  has  come  to  mean  an 
incoherent  jumble  of  words ;  and  that  even  Suidas  defines  it  by 
(pXvaQla^  or  silly  prate,  nonsense.  See  Bumey's  Hist  Music,  VoL  I. 
p.  377.  Lives  of  Celebrated  Travellers  in  Fam.  Lib.  Vol.  IIL  p.  39. 
Crayon  Bfiscellany,  p.  55,  etc.    Te.J 

s  Niebuhr,  L  c  p.  17&     [See  Note  d  p.  15a] 

^  Plutarch,  de  Musica. 
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itD  be  an  extraordinary  case.  It  was  employed,  however,  at  the 
command  of  God.^  SauPs  melancholy  was  driven  off  by  Da- 
vid's music.^  The  prophets  appear  likewise  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  its  aid,  in  order  to  bring  themselves  mto  a  state 
of  inspiration.^  Why  are  these  effects  so  seldom  produced 
by  our  music?  Are  they  afnong  the  things  in  music,  yet 
to  be  restored  ?  ^  The  different  parts  which  we  now  have,  are 
an  invention  of  modern  times.  Respecting  the  base,  treble, 
etc.  but  a  very  few  discrimiaating  remarks  had  then  been  made ; 
and  old,  young,  maidens,  etc.  appear  to  have  sung  one  part. 
The  beauty  of  their  music  consisted  altogether  in  melody.  The 
instruments,  by  which,  in  singing,  this  melody  was  accompanied, 
occupied  the  place  of  a  continued  base.  This  accompaniment 
of  the  instruments  is  ordinarily  expressed  by  ^9  and  2{ ,  other- 
wise also  by  nn©;*  and,  if  we  are  disposed  to  apply,  in  this 
place,  what  Niebuhr  has  told  us,  the  beauty  ot  the  concert 
consisted  in  this,  that  other  persons  repeated  the  music  which 
bad  just  been  sung,  three,  four,  or  five  notes  lower  or  higher.* 

1  Joshua  Chap.  YI.       ^1  Sam.  16: 23.  3  3  Kings  3: 15. 

^  [Ou  the  effects  of  Music  among  the  ancients,  see  Buraey's  Hist 
Music,  Vol.  f .  p.  173.  I  will  add,  that  all  nations  seem  to  be  equally 
boastful  of  their  forefathers,  in  this  respect.  The  ChiDese,  for  in- 
stance, have  much  to  say  of  the  effects  of  their  ancient  music,  as  ap* 
pears  from  Amiot,  whom  1  shall  quote  below.  According  to  Dr. 
Shaw's  Travels,  etc.  p.  203,  ed.  Lond.  1757,  the  musjc  of  the  Moon 
•till  produces  great  effects.  "  The  most,"  says  be,  '^  of  their  tunes 
are  lively  and  pleasant ;  and  if  the  account  be  Urue  (which  I  have  of* 
ten  heard  seriously  affirmed,)  that  the  flowers  (compare  Ovid*8  Amor. 
Lib.  III.  El.  VIL  33)  ofMitlUin  and  MMioort  will  drop  upon  play- 
ing the  Mixmoune,  they  have  something  to  boast  of,  which  our  mod- 
ern music  does  not  pretend  to."  The  Mizmoune,  as  well  as  some 
other  specimens  of  Moorish  music,  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Shaw's  Trav- 
els, p.  205.  On  page  191,  he  gives  the  Tarentella,  the  tune  employed 
by  the  Apulians,  when  they  dance  for  the  bite  oftbe  Tarantula  ;  with 
which  last,  comp.  Bumey,  1.  c.  p.  186.  The  wonderful  effects  ascri- 
bed to  the  music  of  the  ancients  in  general,  and  to  particular  modern 
airs  as  to  the  Ranz  des  vaches  or  Kuhreihen  of  the  Swiss,  though  by  no 
means  to  be  hastily  repudiated,  are  evidently  to  be  received  with  cau- 
tion, and  in  connexion  with  explanatory  circumstances.     Tft.] 

»  Psalm  49:  4. 

*  [I  shall  be  pardoned  I  trust,  for  here  presenting  a  translation  of 
the  entire  passage  from  Niebuhr.     **  In  the  mean  time,  not  all  the  ori* 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  20 
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Such,  for  instance,  was  the  concert  wUcb  Miriam  beU  ^ib 
her  musical  play-fellows,  and  to  which  the  aitft  furnished  the 

eotal  nngers  and  musicians  are  equally  bad.  I  bare  often  beard 
Sheikhs  sing  a  piece  out  of  the  Koran,  the  natural  music  of  whicb,  as 
they  never  strain  their  voices  too  high,  struck  me  as  very  pleasing ; 
and  I  was  in  some.  Turkish  concerts  at  Bagdad  and  Constantinople, 
which  could  not  indeed  be  compared  vrith  ours  ;>  but  which,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  heard  with  satisfaction,  by  every  European, 
who  was  not  exactly  looking  for  a  great  display  of  art  A  travelting 
European  seldom,  in  the  Eastern  countries,  bears  any  ether  rooric^ 
than  that  in  the  streets ;  and  this  is  very  bad.  The  evening  before 
our  departure  from  K4hira  [Cairo]  to  Damilit»  our  sailors  sang  some 
love-songs,  in  which  they  compared  their  sweet-hearts  with  the  cu- 
cumbers of  Damascus,  and  their  great  black  eyes,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
gazelle,  exalting  the  beauty  of  their  yellow  hands  and  red  nails^  etc. 
The  melody  of  all  their  songs  was  altemattve.  A  leading  singer,  for 
instance,  sang  a  strophe,  and  the  rest  repeated  the  same  words  and 
the  same  melody,  three,  four,  or  perhaps  five  notes  lovrer.  Having 
done  so,  they  went  on  in  the  way  mentioned ;  and  as  they  had  no 
hand-drum  to  beat  the  time  with,  they  all  clapped  with  their  hands. 
The  screaming  of  the  E^ptian  female  dancers,  is  what  no  European 
will  regard  as  pleasing  and  excellent  On  the  other  hand,  our  music 
as  little  gratifies  the  Turks  and  Arabs.  The  melodies  or  airs  of  the 
Orientals  are  all  serious  and  simple.  They  require  their  singers  to 
ring  with  such  cleamess,  that  every  word  can  be  understood.  When 
different  instruments  are  played  together,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
voice  made  to  accompany  them,— -from  all  of  them  there  is  beard  al- 
most the  same  melody,  unless  perhaps  one  of  them  plays  or  sings  a 
continued  base,  that  is,  the  same  sound  clear  through  with  the  melody 
or  air.  Now  as  this  is  not  exactly  agreeable  to  our  taste,  so  neither 
ean  they  find  much  to  esteem  in  the  music  of  the  Europeans.  I  bare 
had  examples  of  this,  in  the  eastern  countries.  At  Kihira,  we  had  a 
concert,  at  which  some  merchants,  some  monks,  Mr.  Baurenieind  and 
myself,  played.  As  we  were  going  home  with  satisfaction,  and  be- 
lieving that  for  this  evening  we  had-  played  very  well,  we  came  across, 
in  the  street  and  in  the  dark,  one  Egyptian,  who  was  singing  a  song, 
and  another  who  was  accompanying  it  on  his  flute.  This  pleased  our 
servant  of  Senn4r  so  much  that  he  cried  out:^  "By  God,  that  is  fine. 
God  bless  you."  We  wondered  very  much  at  this,  and  asked  him 
how  our  concert  had  pleased  him.  **  Your  music,"  he  replied,  "  is  a 
wild  and  disagreeable  clamor,  in  which  no  serious  person  can  find  sat- 
isfaction." Mr.  Baurenfeind  and  myself  sometimes  played  together, 
on  other  occasions,  in  the  presence  of  distinguished  Arabs  who 
visited  us ;  and  although  they  did  not  break  out  in  open  censure,  yet 
they  believed  that  their  music  was  far  more  manly,  and  hence,' fiur 
finer,  than  ours."  Reiseb.  Th.  I.  p.  175  sq.    Compare  also  Shaw's 
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continued  base ;  just  as  Niebuhr  has  also  remarked  of  the  Ara- 
bian women  of  tne  present  day  ;  '^  That  when  they  dance  or 
sing  in  their  harem,  they  always  heat  the  time  corresponding, 
upon  this  drum."^  To  this  mode  of  performance,  belongs 
the  34th  Psalm,  which  rests  altogether  upon  the  varied  rep^ 
tition ; '  in  like  manner  also  the  20th  and  21st  Psalms.  Tbia 
was  all  the  change  they  admitted  ;  and  it  is  more  agreeable  to 

Travels,  302  sq^  ed.  Lond.  1757 ;  RuBselPs  Aleppo,  VoL  I.  pp.  150— 
156 ;  and  Burckhardt's  Notes  on  the  Bedouins  and  Wabibys,  Vol.  I. 
p.  82  sq.  Lond.  1831,  where  there  is  given  an  air,  sung  by  the  Be- 
douin women,  in  chorus,  on  festive  occasions;  and  which  he  sayi 
never  varies.    Tr.] 

>  Niebuhr,  Reiseb.  Th.  I.  p.  161.    [The  passage  will  be  found  un« 
der  the  instrument  qh.    Tiu] 

*  J  here  add  the  whole  Psalm  from  Schuls's  transladon  i 
Both  ChoruMs. 
Jehovah's  is  the  earth  and  its  flilness  ^-- 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants : 
For  he  founded  it  upon  seas ; 
He  established  it  upon  streams. 

ISrsi  Chorui, 
Who  can  go  up  into  the  mount  of  Jehovah ; 
Who  shall  stand  in  the  place  of  his  holiness  ? 

Second  Chorus, 
He  whose  hands  are  clean,  whose  heart  is  pure ; 
Who  aims  not  at  fraud,  and  swears  not  in  deceit : — 
He  shall  receive  blessing  ih>m  Jehovah, 
And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  salvation. 
This  is  the  generation  which  seek  him. 
Jacob's  generation,  who  seek  thy  face. 

Ursi  Chorus, 
Raise  your  heads,  doors  ; 

Lift  up  yourselves,  everlasting  (venerable)  gates ;  that  the  king  of 
glory  may  enter ! 

Second  Cftortw.— Who  is  the  king  of  gloiy  ? 

Fbrst  CAorw.— Jehovah,  the  strong  one  and  mighty ; 
Jehovah,  the  mighty  one  in  battle. 

Second  Obrti^.— Raise  your  heads,  doors ; 

Lift  up  yourselves,  venerable  gates  ;  that  the  king  of 
glory  may  enter ! 
FirH  CAonis.— Who  is  the  king  of  gbiy  ? 
ItoA  Choruses Jehovah  ZebMfh,  he  U  is;  be  is  the  king  of  florf. 
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nature  as  well  as  to  tbe  object  of  Jewish  music,  which  was  con- 
secrated to  tbe  most  exalted  of  beings,  thao  our  harmonic  or 
musical  progressions,  modulations  and  cadences,  which  were 
taken  from  the  opera  and  the  dance,  and  introduced  into  church 
music.  Had  the  authors  of  the  Universal  History  of  the  World 
thought  of  this,  they  would  certainly  not  have  indulged  them- 
selves in  such  strong  opposition  to  the  melodic  character  of  the 
Hebrew  music.^  This  music  can  wish  for  no  better  defenders 
than  Sulzer^  and  Kirnberger,  his  teacher ;  even  to  say  nothing 
of  Rousseau.^  Besides,  does  it  depend  neither  upon  us  nor 
our  scientific  musicians,  whether  we  find  this  monotonous  or 
unisonous  music,  fine  or  not  ?  All  the  Orientals  love  it,  for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  monotonous  or  unisonous ;  ^  and  from  Mo- 
rocco to  China,  we  meet  with  uo  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  the  Orientals  despise  ours  as  much  as  we  despise  theirs, 
and  regard  it  in  the  same  light.  Even  the  cultivated  Chinese 
like  theirs,  which  consists  wholly  of  melody,  better  than  they 
do  ours,  although  it  is  not  altogether  despised  by  them.^    More- 

^  Allgem.  Wehhist  alu  Zeic  T.  HI.  p.  216. 

^  Sulzer,  p.  1164.  3  Dictionnaire  de  Musique. 

^  ''  And  this  is  the  very  beauty  of  it,  that  it  is  unisonous  or  in  oiel- 
ody,"  was  the  reply  of  the  Bossa  to  Tournefort.  See  his  Travels,  Tb. 
HI.  p.  89. 

^  Du  HaIHe,  China,  Tb.  III.  p.  728.  [To  what  has  been  said  in 
Notes  2  and  6,  on  pages  151  and  153,  of  the  character  of  oriental  mu' 
sic  and  the  light  in  which  the  European  music  is  regarded,  may  be 
added  the  testimony  of  Amiot  respecting  the  music  of  China.  They 
have  there,  as  he  tells  us,  nothing  like  harmony  or  counterpoint 
They  talk  much  indeed  of  harmony  ;  but  it  is  the  harmony  of  sound 
and  emotion,  and  of  the  suitableness  of  the  tune  sung  to  eipress  the 
feelings  of  him  who  sings,  etc.  Of  tbe  liglit  in  which  they  regard 
European  music,  a  short  extract  may  show.  "  I  was  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  music ;  I  played  on  the  German  flute  and  the  harp- 
sichord ;  1  employed  all  these  small  talents  in  order  to  procure  for 
myself  a  kind  reception.  On  the  different  occasions  that  I  had,  to 
make  use  of  them,  during  the  first  years  of  my  sojourn  at  Peking,  I 
forgat  no  means  of  endeavoring  to  convince  those  who  heard  me,  that 
our  music  by  far  excelled  that  of  their  country.  Moreover  there 
were  educated  men,  able  to  compare  and  to  judge,  persons  of  tbe  first 
rank,  who,  honoring  tbe  French  missionaries  with  their  kindness,  of- 
ten visited  them  in  their  houses  for  the  purpose  of  holding  conver- 
sation with  them,  respecting  certain  objects  relative  to  the  arts  and  aci- 
•neei  cultivated  in  China.    Lea  Sauvagea,  Lea  Cyclopes^  (pieces  for 
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oveVf  the  unaniinity  of  the  East,  in  this  respect,  may  serve  to 
refute  those  notions  which  ascribe  higher  knowledge  to  the  He- 
brews, than  is  authorized  by  the  customs  of  their  country.  We 
should  certainly  be  obliged  to  look  upon  them  just  as  we  now 
look  upon  the  uniform,  the  melodic  character  of  their  music, 
displeasing  to  us,  as  it  is,  if  we  should  once  try  to  force  our 
dancing  pieces  upon  them.^     Sulzer,  in  his  Theory y  has  yielded 

the  harpsichord  in  the  style  of  the  celebrated  Rameau,]  the  most 
beautiful  sonatas,  the  most  melodious  and  the  roost  brilliant  airs  of 
the  flute  in  the  Blavet  collection,  were  all  tried  ;  hut  none  of  them  all 
made  any  impression  upon  the  Chinese.  On  their  physiognomies,  I  dis- 
covered nothing  but  a  cold  and  inattentive  air,  which  told  me  that  I 
had  not  at  all  moved  them.  I  asked  them  one  day  how  they  found 
our  music ;  and  prayed  them  to  tell  me  plainly  what  they  thought  of 
it.  They  replied  to  me  in  the  politest  manner  possible  ;  ^  that  as  our 
airs  were  not  made  for  their  ears,  nor  their  ears  for  our  airs,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  they  did  not  discover  the  beauties  of  these  airs  as 
they  discovered  the  beauties  of  their  own.  The  airs  of  our  music,' 
added  a  Dr.  of  the  number  of  those  called  HanAiuy  who  was  then  in 
service  near  his  majesty, '  the  airs  of  our  music  pass  from  the  ears  to 
the  heart  and  fVom  the  heart  even  to  the  soul.  We  feel  them,  we  un- 
derstand them.  Those  that  you  have  just  played  for  us,  do  not  pro- 
I  duce  upon  us,  this  effect.    The  airs  of  our  ancient  music  were  quite 

I  another  thing  still.     It  was  enough  to  hear  them,  in  order  to  be  rav- 

ished with  them.    All  our  books  pronounce  the  most  lofty  eulogies  in 
I  their  praise  ;  but  we  learn  at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  lost  much 

I  of  the  excellent  method  that  our  forefathers  employed,  in  order  to 

I  produce  such  wonderful  effects.' "   M^moires  concernant  les  Chinois, 

,  Tom.  Vr.  p.  2  and  164.    Tr.] 

'  ^  [It  is  indeed  very  questionable  whether,  with  us  and  the  modem 

'  Europeans  in  general,  (speaking  of  the  cultivated)  the  powers  of  har- 

mony are  not  greatly  overrated,  and  those  of  melody  as  greatly  un- 
derrated. It  is  melody  that  first  attracts  the  child's  attention  ;  it  is  mel- 
ody that  affects  the  untutored  ear  and  moves  the  heart ;  and  those  who 
have  frequented  musical  entertainments,  cannot  have  failed  to  notice, 
that  while  intricate  harmonica!  combinations  and  great  displays  of 
skill  have  surprised,  it  is  melody  in  general  that  has  produced  visible 
effects,  melting  down  the  soul  and  filling  it  with  various  deep  or 
strong  emotions.  Who  has  not  gladly  exchanged  an  overwhelming 
chorus  for  a  solo  or  a  duet  and  its  simple  base  accompaniment ;  and 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  again  parted  with  the  latter  for  the  form- 
er ?  The  subject  opens  a  wide  field  for  investigation.  At  least,  the 
worship  of  God  and  the  distincmess  with  which  bis  praise  should  be 
heard,  seem  to  claim  for  it  more  attention  than  it  has  hitherto  receiv- 
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himself  up  more  to  the  guidance  of  what  the  ancient  Greeks 
have  said,  respecting  the  discovery  of  the  di&rent  sounds  in 

ed.  I  cannot  here  enter  upon  this  investigation.  In  the  mean  tinte, 
however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add  the  opinion  of  Rousseau,  as  found 
in  Bumey,  accompanied  with  some  additional  reroarlis  of  the  latter. 

**  M.  Rousseau,"  says  this  writer,  (History  of  Music,  Vol.  I.  p.  146,) 
'^is  very  explicit  upon  this  subject  in  his  musical  dictionary,  at  the 
article,  counterpoint,  which  he  terminates  by  saying :  'It  has  long  been 
disputed  whether  the  ancients  knew  counterpoint ;  but  it  clearly  ap- 
pears from  the  remains  of  their  music  and  writings,  especially  the 
rules  of  practice,  in  the  third  book  of  Aristoxenus,  that  they  never 
had  the  least  idea  of  it.' 

*^  His  reflections  upon  this  subject,  in  the  article  harmony,  are  curi- 
ous. '  When  we  reflect,  that  of  all  the  people  on  the  globe,  none  are 
without  music  and  melody,  yet  only  the  Europeans  have  harmony  and 
chords,  and  find  their  mixture  agreeable ;  when  we  reflect  how  ma- 
ny ages  the  world  has  endured  without  any  of  the  nations  who  have 
cultivated  the  polite  arts,  knowing  this  harmony ;  that  no  animal,  no 
bird,  or  being  in  nature,  produces  any  other  sound  than  unison,  or 
other  music  than  mere  melody  ;  that  neither  the  oriental  languages, 
so  sonorous  and  musical,  nor  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  endowed  with  so 
much  delicacy  and  sensibility,  and  cultivated  with  so  much  art,  ever 
led  that  enthusiastic  and  voluptuous  people  to  the  discovery  of  our 
harmony ;  that  their  music  without  it  had  such  prodigious  eflTecti, 
and  ours  such  feeble  ones  with  it ;  in  short,  when  we  think,  contin- 
ues he,  of  its  being  reserved  for  a  northern  people,  whose  coarse  and 
obtuse  organs  are  more  touched  with  the  force  and  noise  of  voices, 
than  with  the  sweemess  of  accents  and  melody  of  inflections,  to  make 
this  great  discovery,  and  to  build  all  the  principles  and  rules  of  the 
art  upon  it ;  when,  says  he,  we  reflect  upon  all  this,  it  is  hard  to  avoid 
•uspecttng  that  all  our  harmony,  of  which  we  are  so  vain,  is  only  a 
Gothic  and  barbarous  invention,  which  we  should  never  have  thought 
o^  if  we  had  been  more  sensible  to  the  real  beauties  of  the  art,  and  to  . 
music  that  is  truly  natural  and  afiecting.' 

'  ^Tbis  opinion  is  generally  ranked  among  the  paradoxes  of  BL 
Rousssao.  However,  the  sentiments  of  this  wonderflil  writer  seem 
here  to  proceed  more  from  a  refined  taste,  enlargement  of  thought^ 
and  an  uncommon  boldness  and  courage  in  publishing  notions  so  re- 
pugnant to  established,  opinions,  than  froin  a  love  of  singularity.  Be* 
sides,  M.  Rousseau  is  not  the  only  writer  on  music  who  baa  imagined 
it  possible  fbr  melody  to  please  without  the  assistance  of  harmooy. 
Vincenzio  Galilei  and  Mersennus  went  still  iarther,  and  thought  that 
the  contrary  efl^ts  of  grave  and  acute  sounds  in  different  progrefr* 
aions,  mnst  mutually  weaken  and  destroy  each  other.  Indeed,  Mer- 
seonas,  in  his  Harmonu  Umoenditf  L.  IV.  p.  197,  dedam  that  he 
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mtisie ;  and  he  paints  thw  origin  in  the  most  natural  manner,— * 
m  a  manner,  which,  unless  we  are  disposed  to  reject  aU  the  rules 
of  probability,  we  may  even  find  among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  East.  To  attend  to  nature  as  we  still  find  it  among  unculti* 
Tated  nations,  is  our  surest  course.  The  natural  singer  chooses 
sounds,  just  as  feeling  produces  them  in  his  throat.  He  knows 
of  no  system  from  which  he  might  have  chosen  them.  The  use 
of  instruments  appears,  m  the  first  place,  to  have  generated  the 
notion  of  firmly  establishing  certain  sounds.  Pipes,  however, 
as  well  as  stringed  instruments,  are  inventions  which  we  meet 
with  even  before  the  great  deluge.  If  now  the  inventor  of  such 
an  instrument,  would  produce  any  thine  upon  it,  capable  of  be- 
ing sung,  he  must  necessarily  establish  lor  it  a  system  of  sounds ; 
because  the  instrument  does  not,  like  the  throat,  give  every 
sound  that  the  ear  of  the  player  requires,  but  only  those  firmly 
established  sounds,  which  alone  can  be  produced  consistently 
with  the  character  of  the  instrument ;  and  as  nature  is  every- 
where the  same,  I  will  also  add  what  Sulzer  fijrther  says  res- 
pecting the  establishing,  or  fixing  of  sounds.  Admit  that  the 
mventor  of  the  lyre  wished  to  employ  it  as  an  accompaniment 
to  his  songs ;  and  suppose  him  just  on  the  pomt  of  so  tuning  its 
strings,  that  he  may  gratify  his  ear ;  the  question  then  arises : 
**  What  reason  could  he  have  for  tuning  these  strings  so  and  not 
otherwise  ?  "  Or  we  can  ask  :  "  How  will  the  inventor  prob- 
ably go  to  work  to  tune  his  strings  ? "  As  it  may  naturally  be 
pre-supposed  that  he  has  already  long  exercised  himself  in  sing- 
mg ;  so  we  may  also  take  it  for  granted  that  he  will  endeavor 
to  produce  upon  the  instrument,  those  sounds,  which,  in  his 
songs,  pleased  him  the  best ;  namely,  the  most  pleasing  conso- 
nances or  concords.  If  we  here  confine  ourselves  solely  to  the 
invention  of  the  lyre,  as  it  is  ascribed  to  Mercury  by  the 
Greeks;  why,  then  it  is  said  that  he  furnished  it  with  four 
strings,  which  were  so  tuned,  that  the  lowest  and  the  highest, 
when  sounded  together,  made  an  octave ;  the  lowest  and  the 
second,  a  fourth ;  and  the  lowest  and  the  third,  a  fifth.  Of 
course,  the  first  system  must  have  consisted  of  four  sounds, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  each  other,  as  do,  in  our  system, 

thinks  it  no  reproach  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
eounterpoint"  In  the  same  work  abundance  of  additional  testimony 
may  be  found,  to  the  same  effect ;  though  Dr.  Bumey  himself  stitl  de- 
eides  in  favor  of  harmony,  as  the  most  of  us  will  probably  do.  Com- 
pare  further,  Brute's  Travels,  Vol.  II.  p.  361,  Edinb.  1805,  or  Buniey% 
Hi^MusicI.  p.  •ai?.    Ta.] 
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the  sounds  C,  F,  G,  c.  These  are  the  intervals,  which,  in  tiy- 
ing  the  voice,  are  the  easiest  to  be  discovered  and  apprehended 
by  the  ear.  This  system  of  four  strings,  otherwise  called  the 
tetracbord,  was  gradually  enlarged.  We  find  instruments  in  the 
time  of  David,  which  may  have  received  their  appellation  from 
the  number  of  their  strings,  such  as  the^^to^  and  the  i?  nio 
n'»3*»3qujn .  The  multiplying  of  the  strings  naturally  jpre-supposes 
a  muVtiplying  of  the  sounds,  and  an  enrichment  of  the  system. 
In  this  way,  the  latter,  as  the  Greek  octave,  appears  to  have 
originated ;  and  accordingly  it  was  furnished,  as  Ptolemy  in- 
forms us,  with  the  sounds  : 

A.        B.      tj.         a        D.        E.        F.        G.        a. 

Sulzer,  having  gone  through  with  many  calculations  for  the 
purpose,  sets  it  down  in  comparison  with  our  system  in  the  fid- 
lowing  manner : 

C.      D.      E.        P.      G.     A.     H.        c- 

The  ancient:      f       f       Jtf.       f.      f      f      Jtf. 
The  modem:      f.      A-      tt-       f     A-    A-     if 

In  this  ancient  system,  every  sound,  H  alone  excepted,  has  its 
perfectly  pure  fifth ;  and  every  one  its  pure  fourth.  The  pure 
minor  and  major  thirds,  however,  are  not  to  be  met  with.^  If 
we  explain  the  word  "^its^  to  mean  ten-stringed^  then  these 
strings  can  never  have  given  more  than  the  octaves  of  this  sys- 
tem ;  and  the  added  strings  must  have  repeated  sounds  already 
obtained,  an  octave  higher  or  lower.  The  ancients,  however, 
with  but  a  few  sounds,  had  several  modes.     They  amounted  in- 

1  [Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  fully  into  this  subject,  will  find 
it  very  well  bandied  in  various  ports  of  Bumey's  Hist,  of  Music,  Vol. 
I.  and  under  various  beads  in  Rees'  Cyclopaedia.  Indeed,  Rees  baa 
taken  the  most  of  what  be  has  on  the  subject,  directly  from  Buroey. 
Porter's  Musical  Cyclopaedia,  is  also  good.  Those  who  wish  to  cal* 
culate  the  musical  intervals,  etc^  will  find  directions  sufficient  to  begin 
with,  in  Euler's  Letters,  Vol.  I.,  Letter's  V.  and  VL  Fam.  Lib.  No. 
LV.,  taken  in  connexion  with  Notes  in  Burney,  Vol.  L  pp.  445,  461 ; 
also  Rees',  Art  Ptolemy,  Claudius.  After  all,  I  know  of  no  common 
work  in  which  the  subject  is  regularly  and  fundamentally  handled, 
although  it  -merits  attention  in  a  course  of  collegiate  studiee,  in  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics.     Ta.] 
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deed,  e^ento  the  Dumber  of  twelve  ;^  and  have  been  the  cause 
of  manj  productions.^  As  some  learned  men  have  supposed 
that  tfaej  found  such  modes  in  the  superscriptions  to  several  of 
the  Psalms,  1  will  put  them  down  here  as  they  stand  in  Sulzer ; 
although  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  gain  by  them,  in  Hebrew. 
They  are  divided  into  the  authentic  and  the  plagal  modes.  In 
the  former,  the  scale  ascends  from  the  principal  or  fundamental 
note  to  the  fifth  and  octave ;  in  the  latter,  from  the  fifth  [fourth  ?] 
of  the  fundamental  note  to  the  octave  and  twelfth  of  the  same.^ 
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*  Anolian  in  Sulzer,  which  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  again 
occurs  in  the  same  form. 

^  [And  according  to  odiers,  at  least  (though  very  questionably)  to 
15.    Tr.] 

s  Especially  in  the  French  Academxt  de$  hsariptumsj  in  the  Mi- 
nunrts  of  which,  many  treatises  upon  the  subject  are  to  be  found. 
Excellent  are  those  by  the  Abb^  Fraguier  and  Burette ;  which  are 
contained  in  the  third  and  following  volumes.  To  this  place,  also 
belong  the  works  of  P.  Mersenne,  Kircher,  Murschauser,  Prinz,  Fuz, 
8al.  V.  Tyl,  Scheibe,  [Bumey  and  his  references,]  and  others ;  and 
among  the  ancients  Ptolemy,  L.  II.  Harmon,  c  II.  Athenaeus,  Dip- 
nos.  L.  XIV.  Apulelua,  and  others. 

'  [^In  jener  stelgt  die  Tonleiter  vom  Grundton  zur  Quinte  und 

Vol.  VL  No.  19.  21 
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The  Ionian  mode,  by  means  of  the  {>ragres8kxi8|  c  d  e  f,  is 
very  cheerful  and  spirited,  and  not  at  all  plaintive,  as  Haram^ 
bei^g^  would  pretend,  when  he  thinks  he  finds  it  in  the  super- 
scription of  the  65th  Psalm*  The  Dorian  is  serious  and  devo- 
tional; and  I  should  believe  that  if  any  of  these  modes  were 
common  among  the  Hebrews  with  the  Greek  appellation,  or 
had  ever  been  known  to  those  who  added  these  superscription^ 
that  this  is  the  one  above  all  the  others,  which  must  have  been 
chosen.  The  Phrygian  is  very  plaintive ;  the  Lydian  hard  and 
disagreeable;  the  Mixolydian  moderately  cheerful;  and  the 
Aeolian  tender  and  somewhat  plaintive.  The  Phrygian,  there- 
fore, would  perhaps  have  been  better  adapted  to  the  ^d  Psalm, 
than  the  Aeolian  which  endeavors  have  been  made  to  force  out 
of  the  word  ti\l^ .  Eben  Ezra  has  made  sueh  an  endeavor; 
and  he  even  declares  it  the  melody  of  an  amatory  poem.  In 
regard  to  this  superscription  I  am  myself,  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Faber,  who  translates  it,  the  break  of  day, 
— a  meaning  which  he  draws  out  of  the  Talmudists,  who  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  literal  explanations  of  these  superscrip- 
tions. 

Without  any  reference,  however,  to  these  Greek  appellations, 
it  has  been  maintained,  that  various  other  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms  may  be  deduced  from  similar  master-pieces  of  ancient 
Hebrew  Music.  Scaliger,  Bochart,  and  among  later  ones,  Fa- 
ber, were  of  this  opinion.  The  latter^  compares  them  to  the 
old  master-tunes  which  Hans  Sachs^  took  for  his  guide ;  but  he 

Octave  ;  in  dieser  Ton  der  Quinte  [Vieite  ?]  des  Grundtons  zur  Oc- 
tave und  Duodecime  desselben."  The  first  clause  of  the  sentence  to 
applicable  enough  to  the  author's  diagram ;  but  the  application  of  tbe 
second,  as  it  reads,  I  do  not  understand.  Perhaps  it  should  reed, 
"  From  the  fourth  of  the  fundamental  note,"  etc.  Widi  Sotzer's 
Allgem.  Theorie  d.  Schonen  KUnste  etc.,  the  work  which  Pfeiffer  has 
chiefly  followed,  the  U'uth  might  be  ascertained  ;  but  this  work  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find.    Ta.] 

^  Miscell.  Lips.  Vol.  IX.  p.  317. 

*  Beobachtungen  iiber  den  Orient  Th.  II.  p.  174. 

'  [Sachs  was  bora  in  1494,  and  foUowed  tbe  business  of  shoe* 
making  in  Nuremberg,  for  a  livelihood.  He  nevertheless,  early  form- 
ed the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  at  the  same  time  to  the  poetic  ar». 
He  did  so^  became  one  of  tbe  moat  noted  writers  of  hymns  in  hw 
age  r  and  by  means  of  them  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  fovor  of 
the  reformation,  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people.     At  tbe  time 
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admitt,  ''that  h6  has  Ibund  no  title  of  the  Psalms,  from  which 
reference  to  a  master-tune  or  melod  j  then  in  vogue,  can  be 
satisfactorily  proved.''  The  truth  of  the  case  appear^  in  teaiSlf 
to  be  soahewbat  different  in  regard  to  these  superscriptions.  As 
howeveri  there  are  others  who  make  particular  instruments  oat 
of  Ihem,  we  wiH  first  in  its  place,  give  these  a  hearing ;  and 
then,  without  deciding,  I  will  lay  open  the  few  thoughts  that  I 
have  upon  the  subfect. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remembered,  that  the  more  distinct  the 
voice  is,  the  more  agreeable  is  it  considered  in  the  East;  and 
that  the  singer  is  listened  to  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  who 
causes  every  Word  to  be  distinctly  heard.  They  vnAte  such 
skilful  manoenvres,  however,  with  their  singing ;  and  know  how 
to  avail  thetoseives  of  ttui^  in  so  appropriate  a  manner,  that 
one  can  easihf  gCiess  at  the  contents  of  their  songs,  erea  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  their  language.^ 

of  bia  death,  he  had  written  over  6000  greater  and  smaller  poems  or 
sacred  odes,  in  many  cases,  as  it  Seems,  from  the  aboye  allusion,  ez^ 
pressly  adapting  them  to  some  popular  and  well-known  melody  or 
tune.     Of  his  peculiar  genius,  the  hymn,  commencing: 

^  Warum  betriibst  du  dich,  roein  berz,** 
is  deemed  a  good  proof.     Schrockh,  Chr.  K.  Q.  Th.  XXX.  p;  386. 
Also  the  same,  Seit  der  Reform.  Th.  I.  p.  39.  Compare  also,  Coleridge, 
Blograph.  Lit.  Chap.  X.    TiuJ 

^  [This  custom  it  would  seem  existed  among  the  ancients.  Bor- 
ney,  Mist.  M us.  I.  383.  As  prevailing  in  the  East  at  the  present  day, 
it  has  already  been  alluded  to  in  Note  6,  p.  153,  extracted  from  Nia- 
buhr.  In  a  Note  on  p.  84,  Th.  11.  of  ihe  same  work,  he  describes  a 
cast  of  female  singers  and  dancers  in  the  East  Indies,  resembling  the 
Gasie  of  Egypt  and  the  Tschingane  of  Constantinople,  who  perform 
Ibrall  who  pay  them, — a  set  of  wandering  prostitutes,  whose  daugh* 
ters  are  brought  up  to  follow  the  practices  of  their  mothers,  and  whose 
sons  become  soldiers.  He  and  a  couple  of  Englishmen,  tried  their 
music  and  dancing  one  evening  while  at  Mascat.  He  found  it  no 
better  than  that  of  the  Gasie  in  Egypt  On  another  evening,  diey 
procured  three  young  female  Indians  to  entertain  them.  One  of  them 
played  on  a  kind  of  two-stringed  violin ;  tlie  second  had  a  couple  of 
metalic  plates ;  and  the  third,  had  a  drum  hung  around  over  the  boi. 
dy.     All  three  of  them,  danced  and  sung. 

^  These  young  people,"  he  proceeds  to  remark,  ^  I  saw  with  sat- 
isfaction. Of  their  Indian  songs,  indeed,  I  could  not  understand  a 
ahigle  word  ;  but  by  their  music  and  their  acdon,  almost  every  thin|r 
was  rendered  Intelligible.    They  sang  for  the  most  part,  of  love  and 
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And  88  to  singers  and  musicians  or  players  upon  bstruments, 
—how  did  they  know  what  sound  they  should  produce;  and. 
how  did  they  aid  the  memory  in  preserving  l(x  further  use, 
sounds  that  had  once  been  discovered  ?  We  have  our  notes. 
Ahout  the  eleventh  century,  Guido  Aretinus  aided  himself  in 
this  respect,  by  his  ut^  re,  nu,  /a,  i ol,  la.  The  Italians  had 
previously  used  the  Latin  letters  for  this  purpose ;  and,  for  the 
same  purpose,  the  ancient  Greeks  had  also  used  the  letters  of 
their  alphabet,  either  m  its  natural  position  or  in  an  mverted  one ; 
or  else  turned  to  the  left  hand.  Whether  this  was  also  done 
by  the  Hebrews,  is  a  thing  altogether  uncertain.  Abbe 
Fleury  indeed  says,  whether  in  seriousness  or  joke,  I  know  not ; 
*<  That  he  had  seen  Hebrew  fragments  set  to  music,  of  as  early 
a  date  as  the  times  of  the  great  synagogue."  In  his  writings 
themselves  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  passage.    It  is 

a  noted,  however,  by  Bourdelot,  in  his  history  of  music.^  To 
le  chimera  or  nihiUty  of  a  great  synagogue,  which  has  so  often 
been  refuted,  I  will  not  agin  allude  ;  as  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  point  of  contention.  The  thing  is  literally  this,  that  Fleury 
claims  to  have  seen  musical  MSS.  which  were  said  to  be  of 
those  times  in  which  he  placed  the  great  synagogue.  And  as 
to  what  age  they  belonged,  Bourdelot  has  incidentally  given  us 
still  better  information.    ^'Tbey  must  have  been  of  parchment ; 

heroic  deeds ;  and  there  was  one  piece  in  which  the  Portuguese  were 
pourtrayed  in  their  present  condition.  They  are  no  longer  the  he- 
roes that  they  were  in  the  century  in  which  they  conquered  India. 
Of  their  great  possessions,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  they  have  but  a 
very  little  left.  In  the  mean  time,  in  all  their  conversation  and  actions, 
they  show  themselves  as  proud  as  ever.  This  last  was  so  well  ex- 
pressed by  the  Indians,  that  no  European  comedians  could  have  done 
it  better.  Instead  of  continuing  to  stand  all  the  time  in  one  place  and 
moving  only  their  bodies,  these  female  dancers  sometimes  made  toler- 
ably large  leaps.  In  general  they  danced  and  played  perfectly  in 
time.  All  their  melodies,  as  well  as  those  that  I  heard  among  the 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks,  were  in  a  four-four  or  four-two  [^  or  f  ] 
measure.  They  often  sing  alternately  ;  and  when  several  of  them 
sing  at  the  same  time,  there  is  nothing  but  the  same  melody  to  be 
heard  fit>m  all,  unless  one  of  them  sings  a  continued  base."    Ta.] 

^  M.  L'Abb^  de  Fleury,  homme  d'erudition,  dit  avoir  v^  desfrag- 
meni  noUz  en  musiqnt  de  ce  temps  la,  qui  sont  suscepdbles  d'un  chant 
tr^  harmonieux.  Bourdelot,  Histoire  de  la  Musique,  etc.,  Tom.  L 
p.  69. 
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for  paper  was  first  invented  under  Alexander  the  Great."  ^  It 
is  a  great  pity,  that  we  know  nothing  of  these  MSS.  They 
would,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  notes,  but  also  of  the  text 
itself,  be  of  infinite  value.  Kennicot,  with  all  possible  diligence, 
was  unable  to  find  any  MSS.  that  were  hall  as  old.  Houbi- 
gant  would  have  them  certainly  to  have  perished  in  France. 
IVo  one  knows  any  thing  about  diese  MSS.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  Fleury  must  either  have  looked  upon  a  musical  MS. 
composed  by  modern  Jews,  as  an  old  one ;  or  else  have  suffer- 
ed himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  a  fable  respecting  it.  Still 
it  is  also  possible  that  be  regarded  the  accents,  the  late  origin  of 
which  has  been  sufficiently  proved,  as  such  notes.  Besides,  all 
this  decides  nothing  as  to  the  question  whether  the  Hebrews 
had  musical  signs.*    Probably  they  took  the  quantity  of  their 

'  n  faut  qu*ils  soient  en  parchemin,  car  le  |>apter  fut  invent^  par 
Alexandre  h  grandy  apr^s  avoir  trouv^  une  ^corce  d'Arbre  en  Egypte 
appellee  Papyros,  sur  la  quelle  il  ecrivit,  au  dire  de  Varron. 

*  [The  subject  is  oue  that  cannot  here  be  discussed  ;  but  to  me  it 
has  long  seemed  clear,  that  the  Hebrew  accents  were  invented  with 
especial  reference  to  musical  notation  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  they 
are  really  musical  signs.  As  such,  at  least,  they  are  mainly  regarded 
by  the  modem  Jews.  Admitting  this,  however,  to  be  the  case,  of 
such  recent  origin  are  they,  that  it  will  not  materially  affect  the  ques- 
tion here  brought  up.  We  can  hardly  suppose  even,  that  they  have 
been  the  means  of  preserving  to  us,  any  pieces  of  Jewish  melody,  of 
very  ancient  origin,  even  within  the  period  of  their  invention.  It  is 
true,  pieces  of  music  are  often  handed  down  with  very  great  correct- 
ness, from  age  to  age.  Herodotus  was  astonished  at  the  entire  resem- 
blance of  the  Linus  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Maneros  of  the  Egyptians, — 
a  tune,  of  the  greatest  antiquity  among  the  latter  people,  and  univer- 
sally known  throughout  the  East  Some  years  since,  a  Jevrish  High 
Priest  of  Germany,  also  found,  while  at  St  Petersburg,  a  great  re- 
semblance between  the  singing  of  his  German  synagogue,  and  that  of 
the  grand  Caliph  of  Persia,  who  was  there  on  an  embassy.  The  fact, 
however,  that  all  kinds  of  music  have  been  considered  unfit  for  the 
Jewish  synagogue,  and  interdicted  there  except  by  a  modem  license, 
as  Dr.  Bumey  tells  us,  so  long  as  the  Jews  themselves  are  strangers  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  renders  it  quite  improbable  that  we  now 
have  any  pieces  that  were  sung  so  far  back  as  in  the  second  temple. 
That  musical  signs,  however,  are  in  general  unknown  in  the  East,  is 
evident  from  Niebuhr  and  other  travellers.  "  Neither  in  Egypt,"  says 
he, ''  Arabia,  nor  India,  have  I  been  able  to  discover  that  any  one 
knew  how  to  put  a  melody  upon  paper ;  and  though  in  the  Turkish 
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gUablesy  m  regard  to  length  and  shortness,  as  their  coide. 
ven  io  this  respect,  however,  there  is  perhaps  not  much  that 
can  be  maiatamed  with  positive  certainty.  Various  attempts 
have  indeed  been  made  m  modem  times,  to  determine  the  ge- 
nera of  the  Hebrews  and  the  different  lengths  of  thw  syllables. 
Hare,^  Jones,^  J.  D.  Michadis,'  and  Vetminen,^  are  the  latest 

provinces  it  was  said,  that  there  were  some  great  artists  at  Constanti- 
nople,  who  bad  secret  signs  for  this  purpose,  yet  not  even  here,  not 
even  among  the  dervises  of  the  order  of  Mevlaui,  who  are  notorioua- 
1y  the  most  scientific  musicians  in  Turkey,  have  I  been  able  to  meet 
with  any  who  were  so  much  as  acquainted  with  notes."  Dr.  Shaw 
had  already  borne  testimony  to  the  same  fact,  particularly  as  regards 
music  among  the  Arabs  of  Barbary.  Of  them  he  says  ezpresslyy  that 
*^  They  do  not  write  down  their  compositiotis.''  The  same  ftct  is  also 
confirmed  by  Russell,  in  regard  to  the  Aleppeens.  **They  have/'  he 
says,  ^  no  written  music."  Their  melodies  or  airs,  are  preserved  alone 
in  the  memory,  which  they  evidently  find  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
as  Dr.  Shaw^  remarks,  1.  c. ;  "That  notwithstanding,  the  Arabs  often 
have  a  multiplicity  of  instruments,  learn  every  thing  by  the  ear,  and 
pass  quickly  from  one  measure  to  another,  kaitening  tke  Hmey  in  them 
aU,  they  always  preserve  the  greatest  uniformity  throughout  their  per- 
formances." And  he  also  adds,  that  he  bad  often  observed  twenty  or 
thirty  persons  playing  together  in  this  manner,  during  a  whole  night, 
without  making  the  least  blunder  or  hesitation. 

These  statenaents,  however,  do  aot  go  to  prove  that  there  have  not 
been  learned  Arabs,  who  made  tbeooselves  acquainted  with  Eura- 
pean  music  and  its  literature.  Such  there  have  certainly  been,  espe- 
cially among  the  Western  Arabs ;  and  a  list  of  them  is  to  be  foand  in 
the  Escurial  Catatogue,  of  the  Bibliotheca  Arabico-Uispana,  by  Mi- 
chael Cajuri,  a  learned  Orientalist,  and  Syro-Maronite  Eccleaastic, 
who  was  bom  at  Tripoli  in  1710,  and  who  died  at  Madrid  in  1791. 

Herodotus,  Euterp.  79.  Bumey,  I.  351.  Hawkins*  Hist,  of  Music, 
Vol.  I.  p.  191  sq.  Nieb.  Reisebescbreib.  Th.  I.  p.  175.  Shaw's  Trav- 
els or  Observations  Relating  to  Several  Parts  of  Barbary  and  the  Le« 
vant,  etc  p.  303  sq.  dd  ed.  Lond.  1757.  RusBeH's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo 
p.  150,  3d  ed.  Lond.  1794 ;  also  appendix.  Note  XXXIX.  p.  386  sq. 
— Ta.] 

^  Prolegomena  in  Psalm.  Comp.  Lowth,de  Poesi  S.  Ebr.  Ed. 
Goett  p.  743.  [Stowe's  ed.  p.  394.] 

^  De  Poesi  Asiatica,  c  II. 

3  In  the  Oriental.  Bibl.  Th.  7.  p.  109  sq. 

^  Annott  Pfailol.  et  exegetic.  ad  loc.  Jes.  LXIIf.  1—6.  ftsc  I.  A 
piogEare,Kiel  1777. 
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and  best  known  of  those  who  have  entered  into  an  inve^gation 
of  this  subject.  Since,  bowevery  in  regard  to  it,  it  is  agreed, 
that  the  present  pronunciation  and  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew 
text  is  not  the  old  original  one,  and  this  opinion  deriTes  very- 
great  probability  from  the  too  artificial  system  of  the  vowels,' 
-—I  am  unable  to  believe  tliat  in  this  article  we  shall  ever  arrive 
at  any  certainty, — ^which  Jones  himself  has  also  said.  When 
the  vowels  came  up  with  all  their  accompanying  points,  they 
also  brought  up  with  them  the  accents  as  companions,  which, 
according  to  a  system  assumed  in  modem  times,  pointed  out  the 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  syllables.  Even  this  point, 
however,  is  again  veiled  in  unhappy  obscurity.  It  is  now  ques- 
tioned, whether,  as  once  maintained,  the  characters  standing 
over  the  words  brought  with  them  an  elevation,  and  those  stand- 
ing under  the  words,  a  depression  of  the  voice.^  The  numerous 
works  which  have  been  written  respecting  this  matter,  will  ex* 
case  me  from  making  any  farther  mention  of  it,  in  this  place. 
As  to  the  word  rr^D ,  however, — it  may,  m  poetry  not  only,  but 
much  more  in  singing  Psalms,  indicate  a  certain  tone  or  a  divi- 
aon ;  and  be  perhaps  intended  to  show  that  another  voice  should 
be  heard  in  the  choir,  at  the  place  where  this  word  stands. 
Thus  far  this  word,  might  perhaps  be  compared  with  the  Ara- 
bic ""^TD ,  a  member,  a  division  in  music,  which  agrees  perfectly 
with  the  Greek,  iwiifaXiin?  a  change  of  the  voice  or  the  song. 
Alberti  ^  has,  indeed,  noted  as  an  instance  to  the  contrary,  that 
it  stands  at  the  end  of  Psalms,  where  there  is  no  fenger  anj 
place  for  a  change  of  voice,  and  prefers  to  compare  with  it  in 
this  case,  the  word  E  u  o  u  a  e,  to  be  met  with  in  the  Roman 
Antiphonaria,  and  taken  out  of  the  words  sEcUlOrUh  AhEn  ; 
from  which  then  it  will  be  possible  to  give  an  exptenation  of  the 
translation  of  it  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  into  «V  aitivagj  tig 
tdXovg.  This  meaning,  however,  though  very  appropriate  in 
some  cases,  is  by  no  means  universally  so.  And  besides,  can- 
not rii:t>  even  at  the  end  of  a  verse  or  strain,  indicate  its  repeti- 
tion with  another  voice,  or  still  more  precisely  after  the  Arabic 

^  [Compare,  however,  Stowe's  Lowth,  p.  33  sq.,  and  Note  B.  p.  890L 

^T».] 

*  W&hner'B  Ebr^scbe  Sprachlebre,  §  48, 1,  2. 

'  Hesych.  JutifwiXfia  ftowtnov  fulovg  f(  (v&fuid  tfOJt^g  yirofMivfig. 
In  like  manner,  also*  Suidaa  and  Pbilo. 

^  In  the  ed.  of  Hesychius,  p.  974. 
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custonsy  an  intermezzo  of  the  bstraments  ?  ^  The  words  )i^n 
and  li^^ip'i  which  others  take  m  here,  appertain  merely  to  the 
poetry. 

Moreover,  not  every  psalm  or  ode  seems  to  have  been  sung 
after  every  instrument  and  to  every  tune.  The  different  kinds 
of  poems  doubtless  also  had  different  melodies.  This  is  so  cer- 
tain, that  a  man  must  be  completely  destitute  of  feeling  not  to 
perceive  that  b'^stoa,  '^•'tt?,  n>nn,  -^bto,  rrif^iaa,  rt3'»p,  '•ns, 
&'^}r37a,  and  others,  even  in  reference  to  the  singing,  must  have 
differed  much  from  one  another.  Lowth^  has  gone  into  a  suf- 
ficient explanation  of  this  point ;  aud  what  slipped  his  memory, 
Michaelis  has  done  after  him ;  so  that  it  would  be  arrogance  to 
say  any  thing  more  about  it  here. 

In  general,  the  Hebrews  used  not  only  the  words  expressive 
of  singing,  but  also  those  expressive  of  poetry  and  odes,  as  also 
expressive  of  bstrumental  music.  It  would  accordingly  be  su- 
perfluous to  remark  that  n^o  is  an  important  wcnrd,  used  as  of- 
ten to  designate  instrumental  music  as  singing.  There  are  nas- 
sages  in  which  it  cannot  be  otherwise  translated  than  by  ptay- 
ing ;  for  though  instrumental  and  vocal  music  were  for  the  most 
part  connected  together,  and  the  ancients  never  willingly  listen- 
ed to  an  instrument  alone  without  singing, — ^in  which  respects 
they  completely  resembled  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day,  who 
sbg  to  all  instruments, — ^yet  this  singing  was  not  always  thus 
connected.'  Hence  &*^n'^  are  also  musical  instruments,^  this 
plural  having  the  same  meaning  as  the  phrase  ^*nD  "^^d  J^ 

The  word  -^m ,  literally  to  cut  offj  to  divide,  etc.  is  like- 
wise used  of  the  music  as  well  as  of  the  poetry.  In  the  Arabic, 
it  is  ordinarily  used  of  iustrumental  music,  in  its  literal  accepta- 
tion.<  The  name  ^^»,T7q  is  known  to  designate  a  poem  com- 
posed in  strophes  and  verses.  Should,  however,  the  Vulgate  be 
considered  so  very  much  out  of  the  way,  when  it  expresses 

1  [Compare  Herder,  Vom  Geist  d.  EbraiMh.  Poesie,  Th.  11.  p.  35Ss 
Leips.  1835.  Marsh's  Transl.  Part  II.  p.  267.     Ta.] 

*  De  Poesi  Sacra.  Jones' book,  already  quoted,  will  also  gives 
still  better  illustration  of  many  things. 

3  1  Chron.  25:  6.  Neh.  12: 6.  1  Kings  10: 12.  Isa.  23: 16. 

^  1  Chron.  la  8.  '  Amos  6:  5. 

*  Lowth,  de  Poesi  S.  Hebraeorum,  p.  59,  ed.  Goett.  [Stowe's  ed. 
Leet  III.  and  Notes.    Ta.] 
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rrinaim  by  p$aiteria  9  ^  The  word  nipn^tt  always  connected 
with  it,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  fitn^pin^za .  As  this  is  an 
instrument,  so  may  the  word  nin7dTn  also  have  the  same  mean- 
ing. At  least  there  is  otherwise  no  mention  made  of  the  man- 
ufacture  of  psalteria  under  the  following  kings,  nor  of  the  carry- 
ing away  of  the  instruments  when  the  whole  temple  was  robbed. 
And  yet  these  were  not  left  behind.  The  word,  however, 
would  then  seem  to  constitute  a  general  appellation  for  instru- 
ments. 

The  same  is  likewise  true  of  tt^J  and  its  derivatives.  They 
do  not  always  metknoropheiyitig  and  prophets^  or  even  teaching. 
The  word  Ma; ,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  ^  has  already  remarked,  also 
expresses  the  idea :  '^  Modulari  carmen."  In  particular,  it  bad 
not  the  meaning  of  prophesyingj  in  the  times  of  Samuel  and 
Saul.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  expressly  observed,  that  those 
who  were  afterwards  called  ^opAi;^^,  were  in  these  times  called 
seers.^  Accordingly,  M^as  in  the  first  place  means  nothing 
more  than  a  teacherf  an  interpreter  of  the  divine  word ;  in  the 
second,  also  a  sacred  poet  and  singer  ^  and  finally,  one  who 
praises  God  in  the  exercise  of  music.  Examples  are  not 
wanting.  They  are  furnished  us  in  the  cases  of  Miriam,^  Aa« 
ron's  sister ;  Deborah ;  ^  and  the  company  of  prophets  who  came 
down  with  music  to  meet  Saul.^  There  is  no  deficiency,  how* 
ever,  of  clear  passages.  When  Asaph,  Heman,  Jeduthun^  and 
others  connected  with. them,  were  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
sacred  music,  it  is  even  said  that  they  prophesied  upon  their 
instruments.^  No  one  will,  in  this  case,  think  of  literal  proph^ 
esyings.    The  sixth  verse  teaches  us,  that  praphuying  in  thu 

flace,  means  nothing  more  than  the  performance  oi  music« 
lere  I  might  also  appeal  to  the  usage  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages,  in  which  vaiti  is  often  used  merely  to  designate  a 
poet ;  but  as  these  nations  had  altogether  different  notions  of 
their  vate$  from  what  the  Hebrews  had  of  their  M^q) ,  this 
comparison,  which  others  have  made,  I  will  dismiss.^    The 

1  1  Kings  7: 50.  2  Cbron.  4: 23.  3  Kings  12:  la  Jer.  52:  18. 

*  Ad  Lowth.  de  Poesi  S.  Hebraeor.  p.  353,  ed.  Qoett.  [Comp< 
8towe*8  Lowth,  pp.  310, 326,  et  alibi.    Ta.] 

'  1  8am.9: 9.  ^  Exod.  15:20.  »  Judg. 4: 4. 

•  1  Sam.  10:  5— la      '  1  Chron.  25: 1-6. 
'  Lowth,  1.  c.Heering,  U  e. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  22 
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Hebrew  language,  in  this  respect,  is  indeed  sufficiently  definite. 
Hence  in  Syriac,  the  word  ni^» ,  which,  in  2  Chron.  29: 
25,  is  connected  with  0'»«''22 ,  is  translated  as  a  preicribed  nieto- 
ffy,  the  end  of  the  verse  quoted  being  rendered :  "  David  sang 
to  the  Lord  according  to  the  melodies  prescribed  by  the  proph- 
ets/' 

ptTiQ  is  likewise  a  very  general  word  and  frequently  used  of 
instrumental  music.  It  is,  however,  especially  Himted  to  the 
softer  instruments.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  this  word 
used  of  trumpets.  It  was  employed  by  Samson,  when,  at  the 
close  of  hb  life,  he  was  called  upon  to  make  $port  for  the  Phi- 
listines. A  violin  is  generally  put  into  his  hands.  Respecting 
the  word  I  will  not  contend.  It  may,  however,  have  been  a 
stringed  instrument ;  for  of  such,  is  phto  ordmarily  used  in  its 
literal  acceptation. 

As  used  of  stringed  instruments,  Ive  have  also  the  words, 
3^3,  iccn,  and  once  DnB.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  words 
which  signify  a  cuttings  or  breaking  to  pieces,  such  as  9^, 
VI  f  *ii»3»  ^1^1  ^¥i?>  are  used  more  of  wind  instruments. 
There  are  some' other  words  which  I  will  give,  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  single  instruments. 

As  to  the  instruments  themselves :  In  general  they  have  no 
particular  name,  except  that  as  I  have  already  remarked,  they 
are  called  ftt'»b3^  or]  ■i'»UJ'»V3,  and  perhaps  also  n^iatfi.* 
They  were,  however,  from  ancient  times,  divided  into  particular 
kinds,  according  as  they  were  difierently  played.    They  were 

I.  Those  furnished  with  strings ;  and  these  in  particular  are 
designated  by  the  name  ni3*^^3 ,  ontvfi  ngovoftipu ;  in  the  singular 
number  fij'^AS ;  a  word  from  which  ^rpfldo  in  no  respect dififers  f 
h  being  a  well  known  fact,  that  instrunients  are  generally  eipress* 
ed  by  a  a  prosthetic.  We  shall  as  we  proceed,  often  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  remark.    The  players  are  called  ti'^s^'^d.^ 

n.  Wind  instruments,  iitinviOfuvu  op/aya/  dijBerent  kinds 
of  trumpets  and  flutes.  The  more  general  name  for  the  latter 
seems  to  be  nib*^tT3 ,  the  word  being  considered  as  the  participle 
of  Niphal,  and  firom  the  radical,  b^h;  of  which,  however,! 
shall  speak  by  and  by,  more  in  detaU. 

HI.  Instruments  which  are  struck,  either  with  the  hand  or  a 

^'  Amos  Ge  5.  ^  See  p.  168  sq.   . 

3  P8.69: 13.  Lam.a-  14,6a  4: 14.  «  Fs. 68: 96. 

a  Pollux,  Uh.  IV.  c.  9.  v.  5. 
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Blipk,  To  this  class  belong  kettie-dnims,  drum^,  castanets, 
bells,  ete.  The  words  employed  in  respect  to  tbese  instru«> 
inents,  are  for  the  moet  part  such  as  designate  motion. 

In  the  books  of  Moses,  we  meat  with  onlj  the  six  following 
instruments:  ni2d,  ^^9,  vp,  tknt^f  nn^n,  ^^y^;  to 
which  others  also  add  by *^  •  t    ->  . 

In  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the 
Prophets,  we  also  meet  with  the  following:  b;))]  fi^nban^, 
>3*^;;922),  and  fi*»^};^.—  In  the  Psakus  ahnost  all  of^hem 
occur. 

In  Daniel  we  however  meet  with  these  also  m  particular :  vis. 
*«3'*R^"^^»,  Dnrjj?,  fitD:jo,  rnB=5if>  and  rtj^bzaso. 

More  specifically  to  determine  the  character  of  these  instru- 
ments, is  indeed  a  matter  attended  with  great  difficulty*  In 
regard  to  many  of  them  we  are  left  so  entirely  destitute  of  the 
means  of  investigatioo,  that,  in  the  end,  after  numerous  conjee- 
lures,  we  find  ourselFes  in  as  much  ignorance  as  at  the  begin- 
ning. Sometimes,  however,  the  subject  has  been  represented 
as  more  intricate  than  it  really  is.  The  Hebrew  himself  never 
made  any  pretensions  to  tlie  invention  of  them«  In  inventive- 
ness in  general,  his  nation  acted  no  important  character.  To  it, 
almost  every  thing  was  taught,  by  God  himself,  as  he  would 
rather  say.  We  must  search,  therefore,  for  the  origin  of  in- 
'Struments,  among  other  nations, — ^nations  with  whom  the  Israel*' 
ites  resided,  or  with  whom  they  had  intercourse.  They  first 
brought  them  from  Chaldaea  and  afterwards  from  Egypt.  The 
East  was  in  general  the  region  from  which  other  nations  also 
received  their  musical  instruments.  The  proud  Greeks  do  not 
indeed  admit  this.  Apollo,  Minerva,  Mercury,  Pan,  none  but 
gods,  were  the  exalted  inventors  of  their  lyre,  their  flute,  and 
the  whole  of  their  music.  And  yet  the  Scriptures  appropriate 
them  to  Jubal.  The  Romans,  however,  are  far  more  candid. 
Juvenal^  gives  Syria  as  their  original  source.  The  choir  of 
singers  and  players  on  instrumenfs  was  enlarged  in  Rome  im- 
mediately alter  her  wars  with  Antiochus^  the  6reat.  This  lux- 
ury, according  to  Livy's  account,*  appears  to  have  been  brought 

1  laro  pridem  Syrus  in  Tiberim  defluxit  Oronte^t 

£t  linguam,  et  mores,  et  cum  tibicine  cbordas 

Obliquas,  nee  non  gentilia  tympana  secura 

Vexit.— &<.  m. 
^  Tunc  Fnltriae,  Sambucisiriae  et  conuiualia  hidionim  obleeta- 
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to  Rome  from  the  East  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  neither 
the  figures  of  the  ancient  Roman  and  Ghrecian  Instruments,  nor 
their  names,  differed  very  materially  from  those  of  the  Orient* 
als.  Some  changes,  indeed,  they  as  well  as  the  Israelites,  al- 
ways made  in  them  ;  but  substantially  they  remained  the  same. 
It  is  from  a  mutual  comparison  of  these  instruments  of  the 
ancients  with  the  accounts  which  have  been  left  us  by  the  sacred 
writers,  of  the  instruments  of  the  Israelites,. and  a  critical  esti* 
mation  of  these  accounts  so  far  as  my  powers  would  permit, 
that  I  have  drawn  as  sources  of  information,  in  the  more  spe- 
cific details  which  follow.  In  connexion  with  the  above,  I  have 
also  made  use  of  the  few  accounts  which  have  been  given  us 
by  modem  travellers,  of  the  musical  instruments  of  the  present 
day  in  the  East  From  these  we  may  draw  mferences  with 
almost  perfect  safety,  since  the  Orientals  in  general  change  but 
a  very  little.  It  ia  true,  that  at  present,  wi^  them  music  is  a 
prohibited  thing,  and  of  coures  its  instruments ;  as  they  are  pre- 
possessed of  the  opinion,  that  Grod  wishes  to  be  praised  by 
the  human  voice  alone.  The  inclination  for  it,  however,  still 
continues,  and  is  perhaps  rath^  increased  by  this  very  prohi- 
bition.^ 

[To  be  eontfaiMd.} 

meota  addita  epulis.  L.  XXXIX.  c.  5.  [Compare  Burney»  Uist  Mus.  L 

488.J 

^  Le  people  a  une  telle  pente  au  chant,  qu'en  plusieura  profeesioos, 
lis  chantent  tout  le  jour  quoique  fort  leutemeot,  pour  s'aniiner  et 
s'exciter,  Chardin,  Voyages,  T.  V.  p.  69.  Niebiibr,  in  more  than  one 
place  of  his  Reisebeschreibung,  suggests,  that  none  but  base  people 
practise  music  in  the  East.  See  Th.  II.  p.  84 ;  [and  compare  Notes 
5  and  1,  pages  148  and  163.  The  diseateem  in  which  music  is  held 
by  the  first  ranks  in  the  East,  would  seem,  according  to  D'Ohsson,  Ta- 
bleau Oenerale  de  L'Empire  Othoman,Tom.  II.  p.  188,  as  quoted  by 
Russell,  Note  XXXIX.  Vol.  I.  p.  386,  to  be  founded  on  the  Koran. 
Uis  words  are:  "Entendre  la  Musique,  cVst  p^cher  centre  la  loi; 
fiiire  de  la  Musique  c'est  prober  centre  la  religion  ;  y  prendre  plaisur, 
c'est  p^cher,  contre  la  foi,  et  se  rendre  coupiible  du  crime  d'intid^li- 
t^."  Russell,  however,  proceeds  to  add :  **  That  notwithstanding  this 
declaration  of  the  prophet,  there  are  in  reality  few  of  his  precepts  less 
obsequiously  obeyed.  It  is  true  that  very  few  of  the  Turks  are  theni- 
salves  performers ;  but  there  are  ft w  indeed,  who  make  any  scruple 
of  listening  to  music.''    Ta.] 
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ARTICLE    IV. 
Study  of  the  Works  of  Nature. 

B7  F.  M.  Hobterd,  Bpttmi. 

The  material  world  in  which  we  live  is  full  of  meaning.  It 
i^  written  all  over,  within  and  without,  with  characters  of  wis- 
dom and  mystery  and  beauty.  Every  fragment  is  of  itself  a 
true  and  appropriate  symbol,  nor  is  there  a  nook  so  secluded, 
that  it  does  not  contain,  or  a  material  fofm  so  scanty  that  it 
does  not  express,  as  really  as  the  more  stupendous,  yet  ever 
unobtrusive  manifestation  of  nature,  its  peculiar  import.  The 
sun  while  it  discharges  its  appointed  function  in  giving  light  and 
heat  to  man,  bears  a  witness  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  to  a  wis- 
dom and  majesty,  that  are  not  in  it ;  nor  less  by  its  obedience 
to  the  same  laws,  does  the  most  worthless  pebble.  To  the 
practised  eye,  every  flower,  every  crested  surge,  every  existence  . 
animate  and  inanimate  through  the  whole  range  of  nature,  is  t 
sentence  traced  by  the  fineer  of  God ;  to  the  tuned  ear,  every 
voice  of  melody,  and  of  discord  too,  is  an  utterance  which  the 
fitting  sentiment  within  interprets. 

I  said  to  a  practised  eve-^and  doubtless  Nature  does  not  dis- 
close her  secrets,  but  to  him  who  seeks  patiently,  and  with  much 
earnestness !  Yet  some  of  her  larger  exhibitions,  as  they  can 
not  escape  the  notice,  so  they  must  press  in  upon  the  mind  even 
of  the  most  heedless,  something  ot  what  he  who  made  them, 
designed  them  to  represent  The  change  of  -seasons  with  their 
imposing  array  of  boundless  and  profuse  magnificence,  and  the 
beautiful  and  wonderful  developements  of  Nature's  working 
economy,  with  their  lesson  of  wisdom  and  kindness  and  love, 
every  body  sees  and  feels.  And  there  are  few  men,  to  whom 
the  melancholy  wind  of  Autumn,  as  it  whirk  from  its  stalk  the 
yellow  leaf,  is  not  a  remembrancer  of  that  kindred  decay  which 
awaits  the  glory  of  humanity  ;  or  of  that  dissolution  still  further 
onward,  when  shall  perish,  of  Nature  herself,  all  that  can  die. 
Or  when  her  slumbering  powers  awake  in  the  freshness  of 
Spring,  few  who  do  not  find  in  the  springing  shrub  and  the  un- 
folding flower,  a  something  which  sustains  the  hope,  that  that 
which  decays  may  revive,  and  that  which  dies,  may  not  die  for** 
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ever.  Few  minds  are  there  so  engrossed  and  besotted,  that 
they  do  not  sometimes  stumble  on  thoughts  like  these;  and 
fewer  still  who  have  feh  their  power  and  Imow  their  worth,  who 
will  not  always  welcome  their  return. 

Suppose  a  human  mind,  awakened  in  the  ripened  maDbood 
of  his  powers — ^his  first  sensation  would  present  a  twofold  prob- 
lem— ^to  account  to  himself  for  the  mystery  of  his  own  being, 
and  next  of  that  other  outward  existence  which^  while  it  reyeab 
him  to  himself,  his  first  consciousness  assures  him  is  not .  fann- 
self.  The  inquiry  would,  no  doubt,  force  itself  upon  him  as  of 
primary  and  commanding  interest,  which  Milton  has  as^b* 
ed  to  our  first  parent : 

«  Thou  Sun,"  sud  I,  «  ftir  light, 
And  thou  enligbtened  eaitfa,  so  fresh  arid  gay, 
Ye  bills,  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plains^ 
And  jt  that  live  and  move,  fiJr  eraatures,  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  can,  how  came  1  thus,  how  here  ?" 

Par.  L^it,  Book  8tt. 

And  long  ere  the  intense  eagerness  of  that  question  should  be 
satisfied,  would  arise  another  of  hardly  less  interest,  whoice 
this  material  world  ?  Why  those  manifold  and  varied  forms  of 
beauty  i  this  magnificent  overarching  sk)r  ?  These  lifted  and  hea- 
ven sustaining  hills?  These  flower  gemmed  and  quiet  vales? 
These  fountains  sparkling  and  rejoicing  in  the  Hght  of  day? 
And  thus  while  every  sense  would  become  an  inlet  of  exqui- 
site and  ever  increasing  delight,  this  same  questioning  would 
endlessly  recur,  furnishing  new  queries  and  new  satisfactions. 
But  alas !  man  is  not  so.  His  spirit  is  given  him  in  weakness, 
and  the  first  faint  notices  of  sense  come  to  a  feebler  intellect 
within,  and  in  their  earliest  entrance  are  mingled  with  pain—* 
the  earthly  inheritance  of  man— and  when  the  child  is  fairly 
conscious  of  himself,  and  begins  to  find  a  curious  pleasure  in 
watching  and  meditating  on  the  works  of  God  around  him ;  he 
is  taken  away  from  Nature,  who  was  ordained  his  playfeDow 
«t  once  and  his  Teacher,  and  delivered  over  to  human  tutors, 
who  fashion  him  after  the  prudence  of  this  worid,  and  make  hira 
believe  that  the  learning  of  books  is  better  than  the  doctrine  of 
Nature,  and  teach  him  cunning  instead  of  wisdom,  and  that  to 
think  nobly,  and  feel  generously,  and  act  bravely,  is  but  foHy, 
and  that  is  the  only  true  discretion,  to  be  rich,  and  win  fiivor, 
and  live  princely. 
My  readers  have  all  doubtless  seen  a  firagment  by  a  popular 
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poet  among  us,  (I  forgat  the  exact  words)  in  which,  be  imagines 
a  child,  having  lAid  aside  his  sports,  as  twilight  is  coming  on, 
and  leaning  out  of  the  parlor  window,  and  watching  the  reced-* 
ing  light  and  fading  splendors  of  the  western  sky  ;  as  his  eye 
catches  a  star  dimly  glimmering  through  the  flush  of  erening, 
be  turns  to  his  father  and  exclaims  in  childish  simplicity  and 
wonder,  <*  Father,  (Sod  has  made  a  star!"  It  was  indeed  a 
childlike  thought,  yet  created  intellect  cannot  compass  a  vaster. 
But  how  few  men  can  bring  themselves  btek  to  the  fresh 

Crity  of  childhood  and  indulge  such  thoughts  and  feelings !  A 
ig  familiarity  with  these  scenes  has  deadened  their  impression^ 
and  that  which  should  have  been  the  occasion  of  strengthening 
and  keeping  forever  alive  the  sentiment  of  beauty  within  us,  has 
worn  out  and  banished  it !  In  how  many  does  the  sun  coming 
**  forth  from  his  chambers''  and  fulfilling  his  glorious  circuit, 
excite  no  sense  but  that  of  warmth,  no  feeling  but  that  of  con-* 
.  v«nience  ?  And  the  moon  walking  in  her  brightness  **  and  the 
stars  which  faint  not  in  their  watches  neither  are  weary,"  serve 
only  to  guide  the  benighted  traveller,  or  at  most  to  soften  a 
landscape^ 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  human  mind  will  show,  howev- 
BTf  that  men  in  every  stage  of  civilization,  and  in  every  variety 
of  circumstances,  have  understood  in  the  appearances  around 
them  a  meaning  deeper  than  meets  the  eye ;  and  therefore 
that  the  Author  of  Nature  designed  them  to  be  so  understood. 
«And  here  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  this  tendency  would  nat- 
orally  be  most  conspicuous  in  nations,  which  stand  midway  be- 
tween extreme  barbarism,  and  high  refinement,  and  perhaps 
most  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  transition,  when  free  scope  and 
abundant  action  is  given  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
not  yet  embarrassed  by  the  forms  and  restrictions  which  cultiva- 
ted society  necessarily  implies,  nor  strangled  by  unnatural  ex- 
citement in  partial  and  absorbing  pursuits.  Aa  the  youth  in 
whom  the  hurrying  cares  of  business,  and  the  all  controlling 
power  of  custom  have  not  dried  up  the  greenness  of  his  spirit, 
will  find  a  wonder  in  the  commonest  occurrence  at  which 
his  elder  and  more  mature  companion  may  smile,  but  fi*om 
which  he  may  learn  a  lesson  of  profound  wbdom. 

This  tendency  manifests  itselt  in  what  is  common  to  aO,  at 
least  to  all  uncivilized  nations,  the  notion  of  a  prophetic  power, 
supposed  to  reside  in  certain  phenomena  and  events  both  Ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary.      Hence  tbe  popuhyr  superstitita  of 
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om^DS — the  belief  in  which  is  founded  to  some  extent,  tboagfa 
not  entireljr  on  this  principle,  and  which  retains  its  hold  wkh 
more  or  less  tenaci^  in  the  best  informed  and  strongest  minds* 
Thus  the  sudden  decaying  of  a  flourishing  tree,  the  spilling  of  salt, 
the  hooting  of  an  owl,  faaFe  been  and  still  are  reckoned  omin- 
ous of  evil.  An  unconsuming  flame  curling  around  the  head 
of  the  youthful  Servius  betokened  a  future  crown,  and  a  bee  set* 
tling  on  the  lip  of  a  cradled  infant  intimated  the  eloquence  of 
Plato.  Thus  too  the  wise  man  in  his  lonely  turret,  high  among 
the  palaces  of  Babylon,  and  the  shepherd  as  he  watched  his 
flocks  at  midnight  on  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  saw  in  the  aspects 
and  movements  of  the  planetary  world,  an  inner  sense, — a  mys- 
terious relation  to  the  alike  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life, 
and  the  otherwise  undisclosed  determmations  of  human  destiny. 
It  is  shown  more  clearly  in  the  religious  notions  of  those  nations, 
which  have  no  other  revelation  than  that  of  Nature  ;  because 
in  the  frame  of  man  the  foundations  of  taste  and  of  religion  are 
intimately  allied,  and  to  some  extent  the  same  ;  or  at  least  the 
religious  instinct  is  more  or  less  regulated  in  the  forms  it  as- 
sumes, by  the  sentiment  of  taste.  The  untutored  negro,  when 
he  prostrates  himself  on  the  reedy  bank  of  his  native  stream, 
and  adores  the  Deity  of  the  stream  in  the  shape  of  the  croco- 
dile, or  bows  before  the  poison  tree,  in  reverence  to  the  (rod  of 
poisons,  obeys  this  native  impulse  of  humanity ;  no  less  than 
the  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  who  climbs  the  highest  mountain  tops, 
unsoiled  by  the  profane  footsteps  of  trade  or  of  curiosity,  where 
the  air  is  ever  pure,  and  the  sun  greets  the  earth  with  its  earliest 
light,  to  pay  his  vows  and  oflTer  his  incense  to  the  visible  sym- 
bols of  Divinity,  to  his  mind  themselves  Divinities ;  or  the  out- 
cast Guebre,  who  with  forbidden  and  untold  of  rites,  worships 
an  ever  burning  flame*-to  him  the  elemental  principle  of  na- 
ture. But  no  where  do  we  find  it  more  conspicuous,  than  in 
the  popular  theology  of  <'  pagan  Greece" — a  sketch  of  which 
may  be  best  given  in  the  language  of  one,  who  has  wonderfully 
combined  in  his  description,  bustorical  accuracy  with  poetic  beau- 
ty, and  philosophical  spirit. 

In  that  fair  clime,  the  lonely  herdsman,  stretched 
On  the  soft  grass  through  half  a  summer's  day, 
With  music  lulled  his  iodolent  repose : 
And,  in  some  fit  of  weariness,  if  he, 
When  his  own  breath  was  silent,  chanced  to  hear 
A  distant  strain,  ftr  sweeter  than  the  sounds 
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1  Which  his  poor  skill  could  make,  his  fancy  fetched, 

I  Even  from  the  blazing  chariot  of  the  Sun, 

I  A  beardless  youth,  who  touched  a  golden  lute, 

i  And  filled  the  illumined  groves  with  ravishment. 

I  The  nightly  hunter,  lifting  up  his  eyes 

I  Towards  the  crescent  moon,  with  grateful  heart 

Called  on  the  lonely  wanderer  who  bestowed' 
That  timely  light,  x6  shak«  his  joyous  sport : 
And  hence,  a  beaming  goddess  with  her  nymphs^ 
'  Across  the  lawnv  and  through  the  darksome  groro) 

1  Swept  in  the  storm  of  chase. 

I  The  traveller  slaked 

\  His  thirst  from  rill  or  gushing  fount,  and  thanked 

\  The  Naiad.     Sunbeams,  upon  distant  hills 

,  (Grliding  apace,  with  shadows  in  their  train. 

Might,  with  small  help  from  fancy,  be  transformed 
into  fleet  Oreads,  sporting  visibly. 
The  zephyrs,  flinning  as  they  passed^  their  wingS, 
Lacked  not,  for  love,  fair  objects,  whom  they  morecl 
With  gentle  whisper.     Withered  boughs  grotesque; 
Stripped  of  tlieir  leaves  and  twigs  by  hoary  age$ 
From  depth  of  shaggy  covert  perching  forth, 
In  the  low  vale^  or  on  steep  mountain  side  ; 
And,  sometimei^  intermixed  wlch  stirring  horns 
Of  the  live  deer,  or  goat's  depending  beard ; 
These  were  the  lurking  Satyrs,  a  wild  brood 
Of  gamesome  deities  ;  or  Pan  himself 
The  simple  shepherd's  awe  inspiring  God  ! 

fFerdnoorWs  JBreurtitm. 

The  same  teDdency  is  shown  in  the  different  values  whicii 
men  set  on  the  various  orders  of  being  in  nature,  when  the  rule 
of  estimation  will  be  found  to  be  some  power,  or  active  princi- 
ple within,  invisible,  and  inferred,  not  palpable  to  sense,  but  to 
thinking.  Hence,  a  shapeless  stone  is  passed  unnoticed;  a 
crystal  more  valued,  because  it  is  constructed  on  some  princi- 
ple or  power  working  wit^  it, — th6  vegetable  creation  has  a 
higher  worthy  as  involving  an  infinitjr  of  higher  and  to  the  seem- 
mg,  living  powers  co-operating  and  controlling  each  other  to  the 
production  of  an  infinity  of  semi-animate  results  essentially 
alike,  yet  partially  diverse-^i-in  animals  still  higher  powers  and 
a  greater  worth,  the  uncombined  fragments  of  an  understandings 
and  the  dawning  of  a  moral  nature — in  man  the  yet  higher  pow* 
ers  of  will  and  reason  and  fellowship. 
The  various  meanings  of  Nature  may  be  mainly  reduced  to 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  23 
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two  classes-— 4he  logical,  addressing  itself  to  die  underscandiog, 
and  comprehended  by  the  reason, — and  the  tasteful  or  moral, 
addressed  to  the  sentiments,  and  apprehended  and  perhaps 
shaped  by  the  imagination — ^the  first,  that  which  she  presents 
to  the  eye  of  a  philosopher ;  the  second,  that  which  she  conveys 
to  the  mind  of  a  poet.  The  logical  includes  those  laws  and 
forms  of  matter  and  motion,  which  can  be  precisely  measared, 
and  enunciated  by  the  formulae  of  mathematics ;  comprising 
also  those  principles  of  moving  force,  and  the  great  living  en- 
ergy, of  which  these  laws  and  forms  themselves  are  but  the  for- 
mulae and  manifestations.  The  distinction  between  these  two 
orders  of  meaning,  may  be  compared  to  that  between  a  finely 
chiselled  statue  in  the  perfect  lorm  and  exact  dimensions  of  a 
man,  and  the  form  and  dimensions  only,  and  the  same  marble 
wrought  into  theLaocoon,  writhipg  and  crushed  in  the  serpent's 
folds,  expressing  his  sacred  horror,  and  parental  anguish.  Or 
it  may  perhaps  be  better  illustrated  by  the  di&rent  feelings 
which  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  anatomist  and  of  a  child, 
in  lookmg  on  the  pleasant  countenance  of  a  mother^  The  ana- 
tomist sees  a  combination  of  bones  and  processes,  and  articula- 
tions, the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  insertion  and  move- 
ments of  muscles.  The  child  rests  his  head  upon  his  moth- 
er's bosom,  and  with  his  eye  upturned  in  quiet  confidence  to 
the  face  which  has  been  wont  to  repay  his  every  look  with 
a  smile ;  sees,  and  thus  first  learn9,  the  calmness  of  content- 
ment, or  the  joy  of  a  satisfied  afifection,  the  intenseness  of  a 
mother's  love,  the  chastened  pensiveness  of  re^gnation,  or  the 
Subdued  glow  of  a  fervent  devotion. 

Diverse  as  are  the  ideas  imparted  to  these  two  minds,  so  tm- 
Hke  are  the  impressions  produced  m  the  two  classes  of  those 
who,  each  in  his  own  way  study  Nature ;  and  in  the  elements  of 
character  generated  by  them ;  or  rather  by  one  of  them,  shioe 
the  mechanical  philosophy  has  no  direct  moral  sense  and  df 
course  has  no  direct  efiect  oh  moral  charactei*. 

<<  Homo  naturae  minister  et  interpres,''  said  Lord  Bacon ;  and 
expressed  the  office  and  commission  of  man.  Yet  even  be  seems 
dot  fuBv  to  have  understood,  at  least  be  has  nowhere  m  his 
works  folly  unfolded,  more  than  half  ichis  sentiment.  Wb3e 
be  has  given  to  the  world  a  mediod  for  Ae  pfayBical,  or  as  it  is 
called  sdentific,  interpretation  of  nature,  mcomparafohr  bemr 
dian  any  one  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  demonstrably  true, 
he  has  nowhere  left  us  a  clue,  to  the  sdll  profounder  ana  more 
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I  sabtile,  the  moral  and  spiritual  meaiung  of  the  universe.    The 

i  physical  investigatioQ  o/  nature,  the  study  of  its  material  laws, 

}  Jta  stated  modes  of  motion  and  operation,  has  occupied  the  acut^ 

i  est  intellects,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;   and 

I  though  in  some  r^pects  its  progress  has  not  been  rapid  enough 

i  to  satis^  a  reasonable  expectation ;  yet  in  others  it  has  reach- 

i  ed  the  limits  of  desire,  as  it  has  reached  the  bounds  of  hu- 

I  man  possibility.     In  the  ascertaining  of  ultimate  facts,  I  do 

y  not  conceive  it  possible  for  man  to  go  beyond  the  Newtonian 

>  dieory  of  the  universe,  at  least  in  the  same  direction.    Yet  the 

I  whole  system  of  physical  truth  is  enclosed  and  sustained  by  a 

circle  ol  superior  and  transcendant  truth,  the  bounding  line  of 
which,  the  wisdom  of  man  has  not  yet  attained.  The  master 
mind  of  Newton  has  intimated  its  perception  of  this  fact,  in  the 
hypothesis  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  make  to  account  for 
the  principle  of  gravitation.  The  physical  study  of  nature,  soi 
it  ministers  most  directly  and  most  powerfully  to  the  necessity 
and  convenience  of  man,  has  received  his  first  and  almost  ex- 
clusive attention ;  while  that  knowledge  of  it,  which  is  intimate* 
ly  allied  to  his  moral  and  more  important  being,  crowded  out  by 
seemingly  more  pressing  need,  has  been  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten.  Another  reason  for  this  neglect  may  lie  m  the  na- 
ture of  the  pursuit  itself;  for  while  its  first  lessons  are  obvious, 
its  method  is  deep-hidden  and  obscure ;  and  I  fully  believe  that 
the  man,  if  any  such  there  be,  who  shall  give  to  the  world  the 
true  principles  of  determining  this  meaning,  will  receive  in  the 
applause  of  a  discerning  and  well  disciplined  future,  a  fame  high- 
er than  that  of  Bacon  and  worthier  than  that  of  Plato.  If  in- 
deed— and  the  doubt  is  far  from  an  impertinent  one,-^language 
can  now  convey  such  a  method ;  and  if  it  be  not  left  in  the  de- 
crees of  nature,  to  each  mdividual  to  begin  his  researches  where 
his  fathers  begun,  and  as  they  did,  leave  to  his  children  no  rer 
lie,  or  trace  of  his  labors. 

With  these  views  of  the  difficulty  inhering  in  the  subject,  I 
can  make  no  pretensions  to  modeshr  m  declining  to  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  it.  A  voluifie  could  only  furnish  hints  upon  it ; 
and  after  the  labor  of  a  life,  I  might  find  myself  master  of  only 
its  alphabet  And  were  I  competent  even,  to  give  an  ample 
exposition,  I  should  choose  to  oSbr  only  detached  and  firag^ 
mentary  thoughts ;  for  a  theory  in  the  mind  is  a  stationarjr 
thing,  or  enlarges  only  like  a  crystal,  by  accretion,  while  hfaits 
have  a  genmnating  and  productive  power. 
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I  puqKMse  simply  and  brieflf  to  state  some  diflbring  views, 
which  have  been  entertained  of  nature ;  and  some  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  one  may  become  a  true  lover  of  Nature,  and 
attain  some  measure  of  success  in  the  right  apprehension  of  her 
meaning. 

The^rf^  class,  if  it  be  not  a  misnomer,  to  call  them  lovers  of 
Nature,  who  find  in  her  a  value  indeed,  but  no  worth,  may  be 
represented  by  the  man,  who,  being  asked,  "  what  is  the  use  of 
rivers,"  replied,  *^  to  feed  canals."  It  includes  all  those  who 
find  in  Nature,  no  higher  use  than  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
man,  and  whose  rule  of  appreciation  is  bodily  pleasure  and  ad* 
vantage.  Such  a  roan  would  see  more  beauty  in  a  snug  brick 
dwelling-house,  than  in  all  the  gbries  of  the  Parthenon.  I  once 
heard  of  a  lad,  not  remarkable  for  intelligence,  who  gravely  pro- 
pounded the  queiy,  ^'  what  becomes  of  the  fire,  when  it  goes 
out."  Were  I  to  choose  between  the  two,  1  couM  not  but  pre- 
fer the  dawning  sense  of  mystery  implied  in  that  question,  to 
the  unthinking  complacency  of  him,  who  can  perceive  in  fire, 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  of  nature's  powers  and  combinations, 
nothing  but  the  heat  it  produces.  These  are  your  so  called 
practical  men ! 

The  character  of  the  second  doss  is  one  step  higher  and  may 
be  defined  an  indolent  recipience  of  forms  and  colors.  They 
prefer  a  circle  to  a  squs(re,  a  smooth  surface  to  a  rough  one,  the 
graceful  curve  of  a  spreading  elm  to  the  ragged  and  straggling 
branches  of  an  apple-tree—rbecause  Nature  has,  in  the  very 
frame  of  man,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  better  pleas- 
ed with  one  of  these  forms  than  the  other;  he  likes  to  see  the 
rainbow,  and  a  gorgeous  sunset,  and  prefers  a  green  meadow  to 
a  brown  and  barren  heath,  because  no  one  who  has  a  notion  of 
colors,  can  help  being  pleased  with  such  sights.  He  bends  to 
the  coercing  impulses  of  his  nature  thus  far,  but  falls  back  and 
deserts  her  here,  simply  for  want  of  thought.  To  a  mind 
working  differently,  or  working  at  all,  a  sunset  is  more  than 
form  and  color.  Its  own  fancy  invests  every  object  of  vision, 
with  new  light  and  beauty.  The'  clouds  far  ofiT  in  the  sky  are 
transformed  into  the  snow-clad  and  everlasting  Alps  and  snowy 
vallies  stretching  interminably  between — again  they  become 
golden  palaces  of  rare  and  surpassing  splendor,  or  frowning 
and  battlemented  castles — again,  a  single  cloud  floating  along  b 
the  sun's  track,  becomes  an  island  of  calmness  and  repose  rest* 
ing  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep,  richer  than  the  gardens  of  the 
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I  Hesperides,  and  more  peaceful  than  the  fabled  Atlantis.    Why 

I  does  the  same  object  strike  two  persons  so  differently  ?     Simply 

because  the  mind  of  one  is  dormant,  in  relation  to  this  subject ; 
and  of  the  other  active,  and  the  constant  and  sole  creator  of  ita 
own  enjoyment.  Indeed  it  is  an  universal  truth  applying  to  the 
study  of  Nature  of  every  kind — that  the  discoveries  which  we 
suppose  we  make  in  her  works,  are  the  sole  products  of  our 
minds.  The  feelings,  principles,  ideas,  have  their  first  if  not 
their  only  b^ing  there,  and  are  disclosed  to  our  consciousness, 
by  an  outward  and  natural  correspondence.  The  scientific 
laws,  for  instance,  seem  to  have  been  constituted  on  the  princi-t 
pies  of  geometry,  the  elements  of  which  are  not  in  nature  thoueb 
Its  materials  are,  hut  are  generated  in  the  reason,  and  exist  lor 
it  alone.  So  the  sentiments  of  beauty,  grandeur,  order,  harmo* 
ny,  the  feelings  of  interest  and  attachment,  are  in  and  for  the 
soul  alone,  existing  there  anterior  to  the  circumstances  which 
occasion  their  developement,  and  independent  of  them;  This 
is  very  manifest  in  the  Third  Class — ^those  in  whom  the  feel- 
ings and  sentiments  which  certain  objects  excite,  are  local,  ar- 
bitrary, and  personal — arising  in  all  men,  yet  from  no  common 
principle— ^taking  difierent  farms,  attaching  to  different  objects, 
and  dependent  on  associations  peculiar  to  each  individual  or 
tribe.  The  peculiarity  of  this  class  seems  to  be,  that  each  im- 
parts to  the  object  of  his  regard,  and  thus  finds  in  it,  some 
human  interest,  associating  it  in  some  way,  with  the  worth  and 
ioy,  or  with  the  sorrow  and  feebleness  of  humanity.  The 
branching  elm  or  the  silvered  sycamore,  which  shaded  the 
sports  of  our  childhood,  will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  The 
brook  which  witnessed  our  first  exploits  in  trout-fishing,  the 
well,  with  its  rickety  sweep  and  mossy  curb-stone,  which  slaked 
our  thirst,  and  the  sloping  green  sward,  where  we  refreshed  our- 
selves after  the  labors  of  the  day  were  over,  will  recur  to  ua 
with  a  feeling,  which  we  cannot  impart  to  another,  and  which 
another  cannot  feel.  The  Swiss  pedlar,  as  be  returns  from  his 
wearisome  pilgrimage,  and  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  iced  top  of 
the  highest  Alps,  enjoys  in  that  sight  what  the  curious  tourist 
knows  nothing  of — he  sees  in  some  deep  valley  far  beneath  that 
summit,  the  cottage  where  his  boyish  days  were  spent,  the  form 
of  his  sister,  or  perchance  one  dearer,  fading  in  the  distance  as 
he  parted  from  her,  and  receives  agam  his  mother's  last  kiss, 
his  father's  blessing.  In  the  same  class  is  the  superstitious  man» 
who  finds  a  peculiar  value  in  a  fragment  of  the  (;ord,  whipb  I^.a% 
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ended  the  life  of  a  felon,  and  the  Elnthusiast  who  finds  h  in  a 
wilted  leaf  from  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 

In  the  Fourth  Clots,  the  predominant  idea,  is  that  of  actm 
powers,  and  principles  enveloped  by  material  forms.  To  such 
an  eye  a  single  plant  or  tree  presents  a  mystery  for  almost  end- 
less meditation — not  merely  a  curious  collection  of  matter, 
juices  and  solids,  bark  and  fibres,  a  pleasant  greenness  and  a 
beautiful  shape— there  is  something  beneath  all  this— -a  system 
of  limg  agencies,  each  working  out  its  own  purpose,  and  all 
tending  by  mutual  inter  and  counter  action,  to  a  single  and  grand 
ultimate  result.  The  skeleton  of  this  view  is  the  science  of 
physiology — the  Spirit,  an  inner  and  peculiar  life. 

The  jffih  and  last  view  of  Nature  which  I  shall  mention,  is 
the  Christian,  the  crown  and  gbry  of  which  b  that  in  eveiy 
form  and  work  it  sees  plainly  the  hand  of  God.  A  human 
Spirit,  walking  in  the  twilieht  of  reason,  must,  it  would  seem, 
almost  unavoidably  take  refuge  in  pantheism  and  poljrtheism,  to 
satisfy  its  religious  wants.  And  the  likelihood  of  his  choosing 
one  or  the  other,  would  depend  mainly  on  his  greater  or  less 
cultivation.  One  who  perceives  the  many  various  powers  which 
the  world  every  where  presents  to  his  observation,  each  m  ap- 
pearance worlung  separately,  and  accomplishing  its  own  end, 
would  naturally  deify  each — ^if  he  had  not  by  long  discipline 
risen  to  apprehend  the  unity,  which  pervades  and  animates  all 
things.  And  with  this  idea,  if  not  spiritually  instructed,  he 
would  consider  the  whole  system  as  itself  the  unity,  a  vast  ani- 
mated principle,  and  worship  this  one,  as  the  all  in  all.  But  we, 
whose  reason  has  been  illuminated  and  informed,  by  a  personal 
revelation  of  him,  who  is  the  eround  of  all  being,  and  for  the 
knowledge  and  manifestation  of  whom,  we  are  taught  that  the 
material  no  less  than  the  moral  universe  was  created — we  can- 
not fail  to  discern  him,  in  all  things.  To  us  the  precept  of  the 
Son  of  Sirach  might  be  a  rule  in  all  our  contemplations  of  na- 
ture. **  Look  upon  the  rainbow,  and  praise  Him  who  made  it; 
very  beautiful  is  it  in  the  brightness  thereof;  it  compasseth  the 
heaven  about  with  a  elorious  circle,  and  the  hands  o^  the  Most 
High  have  bended  it.'' 

fiut  not  only  does  the  world  persuade  us  of  power  and  wis- 
dom in  the  Framer  of  it.  Every  where  around  us,  we  find 
single  products,  which,  taken  singly,  distinctly  express  to  us 
the  idea  of  beauty — ^manifold  in  the  appearances,  wnwb  reveal 
it,  yet  in  each  and  all  the  same  magnificent  idea.    Thus  as  die 
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fimutmeot  of  besieii  is  reflected  no  less.distbcdy  b  a  fountain, 
or  in  a  dew  drop,  than  in  the  ocean,  so  every  order  of  created 
things  in  its  proportbn,  and  the  vast  whole  according  to  its  meas- 
ure, is  a  true  twe  of  the  Infinite,  Eteraal,  Uncreated  Beau^. 
And  further  still — ^Nature  does  not  merely  shadow  forth  to 
tts  the  ideal  beauty  and  the  perfections  of  the  Deity.  As  man, 
though  a  spirit,  is  akin  to  earth,  and  was  fashioned  of  it,  and 
made  to  reach  knowledge,  through  his  organized  connection 
with  it ;  so  in  the  constitution  of  thmgs  it  was  made  a  counter^ 
part  and  to  us  a  symbol  of  the  moral  world,  of  which  we  also 
form  a  part,  and  which  is  wonderfully  within  the  material  world, 
'  and  yet  above  it,  and  for  the  sustaining  and  exhibition  of  which 

the  material  world  was  framed.    Not  that  every  .moral  truth 
'  has  its  adequate  representation  in  nature;  but  the  resemblances 

'  are  numberless,  otur  poetry  and  common  language  are  full  of 

'  them,  and  the  mind  that  seardies  cannot  fail  to  find  them. 

^  Light  is  a  symbd  of  knowledge,  the  water  lily  of  hope  and  faith. 

'  The  relation  of  a  child  to  its  parent  is  an  earthly  sdmilitude  of 

'  the  high  and  cheermg  truth  that  GSod  b  ''  the  Father  of  our 

spirits." 
A  profoundly  meditative  mind,  recently  gone  from  among  us, 
I  speakiDg  of  Nature  as  a  revelation,  furnishes  a  proof  and  an  ex- 

ample : 
I  *^  It  has  been  the  music  of  gentle  and  pious  minds  m  all  ages, 

t  it  is  the  poetry  of  aU  human  nature,  to  read  it  in  a  figurative 

I  sense,  and  to  find  their  correspondencies  and  symbols  of  the 

\  spiritual  world.    I  have  at  this  moment  before  me,  in  the  flow- 

t  eiy  meadow,  on  which  my  eye  is  now  reposing,  one  of  its  most 

I  soothing  chapters,  in  which  there  is  no  lamenting  word,  no  one 

I  character  of  guilt  or  anguish.     For  nev^  can  I  look  and  medi* 

tate  on  the  vegetable  creation  without  a  feeling  similar  to  that 
with  which  we  gaze  at  a  beautiful  infant  that  has  fed  itself  asleep 
at  its  mother's  bosom,  and  smile  in  its  strange  dream  of  obscure, 
yet  happy  sensations.  The  same  tender  and  genial  pleasure 
takes  possession  of  me,  and  this  pleasure  is  checked  and  drawn 
mwara,  by  the  same  whispered  remonstrance,  and  made  restless 
by  a  similar  impulse  of  aspiration.  It  seems  as  if  the  soul  said 
to  herself;  from  this  state  hast  thou  fallen !  Such  riiouldest 
thou  still  become !  But  what  the  plant  if  by  an  act,  not  its  own 
and  unconsciously,  that  must  thou  make  thyself  to  became  I  must 
by  prayer  and  by  unresisting  spirit  join  at  least,  with  the  pre- 
ventive and  assistmg  grace,  to  make  thyself,  in  that  light  of  con- 
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science  which  inflameth  not^  and  with  that  knowledge  wUcli 
puffeth  not  up."  * 

And  though  the  resemblances  are  often  fanciful,  if  controlled 
by  a  sound  discretion,  and  a  pure  mind,  they  may  not  mislead 
or  be  profitless.  I  will  give  one  more  example  fjx>m  a  sketch 
of  great  beauty  by  Mrs.  Hemans — the  Woodwalk.  A  father  iy 
telling  his  son,  the  significancy  popularly  ascribed  to  certainr 
plants— among  others*  the  arum  leafj  "  the  folding  leaf  with  j 

dark  brown  stains :" 

''These  deep  inwrought  marks 
The  villager  will  tell  thee 
Are  the  flower's  portion  from  the  atobiDg  blood 
On  Calvary  shed.    Beneath  the  croSs  it  grew, 
And  in  the  vase-like  hollow  of  its  leaf, 
'  Catching  from  that  dread  shower  of  agony, 
A  few  mysterious  drops ;  craQsmitted  thus 
Unto  the  groves  and  hills  their  sealing  stains." 

Of  the  conditions  under  which  one  may  attain  some  true  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  Nature  I  shall  mention  only  two.  It 
will  be  doubtless  understood  however,  that  ^  certain  degree  of 
thental  culture  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite,  and  that  this  degree 
must  be  enlarged  as  the  mind  makes  progress  in  this  knowledge; 
But  more  intimately  connected  with  this  study  of  Nature,  as 
that  on  which  success  essentially  depends,  is  the  right  cultivation 
of  the  tastes  ^bd  sentiments,  and  these  are  the  constitutive  ele- 
ments of  what  is  commonly  intended  by  thef  love  of  Nature. 
Not  less  essential,  at  least  to  its  richest  enjoyment  and  highest 
kind,  are  a  clear  moral  discernment,  and  daily  and  familiar 
meditation  on  objects  of  moral  interest,  the  chastening  of  the  af- 
fections and  the  purifying  of  the  heart.  Among  pagan  nation^ 
even  the  most  refined,  the  love  of  Nature  has  never  so  far  ai^ 
we  kdow,  been  a  prominent  feature  of  character  national  or  in- 
dividual. The  barrenness  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  id 
this  respect  is  remarkable.  Taste  is  not  religion.  The  con- 
templation of  nature  is  not  the  contemplation  of  God.  But 
communion  with  God  is  the  best  preparation  for  the  fellowship 
with  nature,  and  that  spirit  only  which  has  come  awed,  and 
humbled,  and  blissful  from  His  presence  is  fully  fitted  for  it. 

One  condition  is  ah  active  sense  of  mystery.  This  is  of  a 
complex  nature,  resulting  from  restless  ignorance  and  unsads** 

*  Coleridge's  Aids,  p.  376,  Am;  £d. 
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fied  curiosity.  It  is  the  surest  and  most  permaneDt  ground  of 
continued  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  superior  to  the 
vulgar  stimulants  of  avarice  and  ambition,  in  the  degree  of  its 
effects,  as  it  is  more  lasting  in  its  operation,  and  more  excellent 
in  its  kind.  In  this  most  of  dl  are  men  deficient.  Childhood 
is  full  of  it-^but  as  the  boyish  questioner  is  too  often  unable  to 
find  an  answer  in  himself,  and  is  seldom  aided  by  his  elders, 
and  is  thus  compelled  to  postpone  his  satisfaction  till  experience 
shall  have  made  him  wiser,  he  grows  up  to  a  forgetfulness  of 
his  own  queries,  in  a  familiarity  with  all  wonders,  which  im- 
pairs his  perceptions,  and  he  becomes  blind  indeed.  Still  Na* 
ture  is  fuU  of  mystery,  overshadowing  and  alluring  to  him  who 
contemplates  her  aright ;  and  he  who  has  not  sometime  felt  that 
the  humblest  flower  asked  him  questions,  he  could  not  answer, 
and  that  the  origin,  and  growth  and  decay  of  an  afiection  was 
an  enigma  he  could  not  unravel,  may  be  deemed  almost  hope* 
kss  for  growth  and  for  good. 

I  have  already  mtimated  that  while  nature  contains  ideu  and 
principles  which  she  discloses  to  the  soul  that  is  fitted  to  receive 
them ;  the  sentiments  which  she  expresses  to  us  are  often  the 
ori^nal  creations  of  our  own  feelings,  and  are  found  in  nature  be- 
cause they  are  first  found  in  us.  The  second  condition  then 
must  obviously  be  a  harmony  of  our  Spirit  with  the  Spirit  of  the 
Universe.  I  do  not  speak  of  a  coincidence  of  our  wiU  with  the 
Supreme  will,  or  a  correspondence  of  our  affections  with  His 
Laws,  or  an  obedience  to  the  laws  of  matter— though  the  latter 
would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  this  attainment,  and  the  former 
its  highest  and  completing  form — but  of  a  harmony  of  our  temper 
with  the  general  aspects  and,  as  I  may  say,  feelings  of  Nature. 
Doubtless  she  speaks  a  various  language— she  has  a  voice  of 
sympathy  for  the  saddened  and  the  mourning,  gently  rebukes 
and  recalls  the  erring,  and  with  fine  and  delicate  influences  heals 
the  broken  hearted.  But  the  copflicts  of  the  passions  are  alien 
and  uncongeniaI-*-she  withdraws  from  such,  like  Astraea  to  an 
upper  sky  of  peace  and  rest.  The  proud  and  the  vain  find  no 
reqKmse,  for  to  them  she  is  a  stranger.  In  the  heart  which  is 
the  dwelling  of  sensuality  and  earthliness,  her  wings  are  clog- 
ged and  her  bright  plumage  tarnished,  by  its  foul  and  pestilent 
mists.  But  she  resides  alway  with  the  pure,  the  meek,  and  the 
holy.  She  loves  best  a  gladsome  spirit,  and  he  who  has  issuing 
firom  his  own  breast  a  stream  of  deep,  gentle,  joyful  fedina,  who 
is  full  of  the  tender  impulses  of  humanity  and  quietly  fiuSUiog 
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all  the  offices  of  love,  shall  find  her  dweUhg  within  him,  as 
light  and  music  in  a  gushing  fountain. 

It  may  not  be  an\is5  to  hint  at  a  few  of  the  reasons,  which 
seem  to  attach  somethbg  of  peculiar  worth  to  this  Love  and 
Study  of  Nature,  though  he  who  possesses  the  bve,  and  has 
made  any  attainment  in  the  study,  can  hardly  need  them,  and 
he  who  has  not,  may  not  readily  apprehend  their  pertinence  or 
feel  their  force. 

Man  has  not  too  many  sources  of  enjoyment,  and  he  may  not 
in  honesty  of  heart,  turn  away  from  any  indication  of  one,  till 
he  has  fairly  tried  it ;  though  the  discipline  wluch  leads  to  it 
may  be  peculiar,  and  require  even  that  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
be  remodelled,  old  principles  displaced  and  new  ones  awaken- 
ed in  the  soul.  A  greener  violation  ma^  shoot  up  from  the 
decayed  and  moulded  trunk.  The  gratUymg  of  this  love  of 
nature  furnishes  a  real  enjoyment,  as  he  who  feels  it  well  knows, 
and  which  he  who  has  it  not,  cannot  deny.  It  is  pure  too,  for 
it  is  communion  with  the  pure.  Nature  stands  m  her  main 
forms  and  energies,  as  God  made  her-*-perfect.  The  elements 
work  freely  and  harmoniously.  The  taint  of  sin  is  not  there, 
'^  the  trail  of  the  serpent"  has  not  passed  over  them,  the  images 
of  nature  cannot  defile.  And  being  thus  pure  and  perfect,  they 
aid  to  cherish  the  sense  of  beauty,  and  establish  the  principles 
of  taste  in  the  mind  which  oontem|dates  them.  Nay,  the  cul- 
tivation of  taste  is  but  a  developement  of  the  idea  of  the  per^ 
feet,  which  idea,  when  man  meditates  on  himself,  he  finds  not 
at  all,  or  only  by  contrast;  while  he  finds  it  m  nature  direct  and 
manifest. 

In  the  character  of  every  individual  man,  firom  the  various 
principles  running  through  it,  all  of  which  modify  and  influence 
one  another,  almost  any  one  may  he  selected,  and  under  certain 
Kmitations,  fairly  considered  as  the  type  of  the  man ;  and  this 
because  there  is  an  essential  affini^  among  the  principles  oS 
human  thought  and  feelmg,  by  which  those  of  the  same  kind 
ve  allied  and  made  to  coalesce.    A  true  relish  fisr  simple  beau« 

Sis  seldom  joined  with  habits  of  sensuality,  fijr  tfaey  are  oi 
verse  natures  and  will  not  blend.  The  feeling  of  compaswn 
vsually  associates  with  itself,  mildness,  patience,  forbearance. 
Thus  a  Love  of  Nature,  by  the  peculiar  sympathy  which  exists 
between  them,  attracts  to  itself,  and  sustains,  and  strengthens  all 
the  *^  finer  issues"  of  our  bebg— pure  and  steadfiut  afiectbn,  a 
prefisnring  attachment  to  the  tnie»  the  generoos,  the  noble,  a 
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reforedcefer  order,  and  a  Mnseof  dependency,  a  delicate  semi- 
ment  of  beao^  and  propriety  ditfusing  itself  over  all  objects  of 
human  ir^ard,  a  fondness  for  the  social,  the  domestic,  the  home- 
bred, l^e  Lover  of  Nature  can  hardly  be  an  undntifiil  son, 
he  can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  better  father,  a  toore  obedient  sub^ 
ject,  and  a  holier  Christian.  Indeed  all  these  gradations  of 
I  character  are  but  stages,  high  yet  subordinate,  in  uie  education 

of  man  for  the  higher  and  spiritual  duties  of  religion.    The 
I  character  thus  fimned  is  fitted  to  apprehend  and  embrace  relig- 

1  ious  truth   .there  is  a  correspondence,  and  a  tallying  of  one 

I  with  the  other.    A  man  thus  trained  is  more  likely,  other  thing* 

I  being  equal,  to  become  a  Christian,  and  havmg  become  one,  he 

\  is  more  likely  to  be  true  and  faithful,  because  he  has  auxiliars 

I  to  his  spirttittd  Ufe,  which  none  other  has,  and  which  make  his 

i  sight  the  stay  and  upholding  of  his  faith.     <'  The  Angel  of  the 

I  hatd  encampeth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,"  is  yerified  to 

I  him  in  another  sense  than  that  of  protection.    Nature,  a  sealed 

book  10  the  sealed  mind,  becomes  as  ''  the  mountain  full  of 
f  chariots  and  horaes  of  fire ''  to  the  opened  eyes  of  the  servant 

t  of  the  prophet — her  rebukes,  and  wammgs,  and  encourage- 

ments and  consolations  are  erery  where  around  him — in  Uie 
stable  mountam,  and  the  fleetmg  cloud,  the  falling  dew  and  the 
anheeded  and  down  trodden  weed. 


ARTICLE   V. 

Exrosmon  or  thc  Lobb's  P^teh,  Matt.  6:  9 — 13,  and 
AS  Appendix,  14,  15. 

fVMi  UmImI^  OowMMtaiy  oa  th*  SiraMo  mpom  th*  Mowt.    Trtnklad  by  J.  Tomyi 

[CoHCLODBo  nou  PA«B  938,  Vol.  ▼.] 

Vebse  12.  The  petitioner  passes  to  his  roiritual  wants.  The 
mmd  that  contemplates  itself  in  the  sight  ot  God,  becomes  first 
of  all  conscious  ot  its  debt  of  guHt,  and  prays  tor  the  remissbn 
of  it.  In  literal  opposition  to  this  prayer  of  christian  humilitjr 
stands  that  of  Apollonius  of  Thyana,  who  was  accustomed  to 
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praj :  w  ^eol^  ioltjti  fioi  rd  otptiXifiiPa,^  O  god$f  may  ye  gine 
me.thai  which  is  my  due. — ^Tfae  general  church  in  its  controver- 
sy with  the  Pelagians  very  properly  appealed  to  this  petition, 
in  order  to  prove  the  universality  of  sin,  and  its  continuance 
even  in  believers.  To  this,  if  we  may  credit  the  testimony  of 
Jerome,  c*  Pelag.  L.  III.  c.  15.  the  Pelagians  gave  the  un- 
suitable reply,  that  the  petition  is  ofiered  by  £e  saints — humili- 
ter  but  not  veraciter.  Kot  so  Luther :  <<  We  are  to  remark  in 
the  third  place,  as  it  is  here  expressly  pointed  at,  the  poverty  of 
our  miserable  life.  We  are  in  the  debtor's  limits,  completely 
[bis  ueber  die  Ohren]  mvolved  in  sin,  etc."-— But  a  difficulty 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  to  this  petition,  as  it  seems,  aconditkn 
is  annexed,  which  renders  it,  under  obtain  circumstances,  in- 
capable of  being  heard.  In  fact,  the  appended  clause,  ^k  *^ 
iifu7g  dfpkfup,  has  made  great  difficulty  for  the  interpreters  in 
every  age.  This  clause  admits  of  being  taken  directly  in  the 
strict  sense,  that  the  measure  of  the  divine  clemency  will  al- 
ways be  determined  according  to  the  measure  of  our  own. 
Several  of  the  fathers,  therefore,  employ  this  interpretation  to 
alarm  such  as  use  the  prayer  with  an  unforgiving  spirit ;  and,  as 
Chrysostom  remarks  in  a  certain  place,  many  an  offirer  of  the 
prayer  in  the  ancient  church  has  been  induced,  through  feai, 
wholly  to  suppress  the  petition.^  Others,  however,  according 
to  Augustih,  struck  upon  the  awkward  expedient  of  supposing 
that  by  the  debts,  which  we  should  remit  to  our  neij^hor,  are 
to  be  understood  pecuniary  obligations.  Chrysostom,  and  Lu- 
ther in  the  exposition  of  1518,  understand  the  petition  alto- 
gether in  the  sense  of  Luke  6:  38  :  **  With  the  same  measure 
that  ye  mete  mthal  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  again  J^  Chry- 
sostom says :  "  God  maketli  thee  master  oi  thy  own  sentence — 
as  thou  judgest  thyself,  so  will  he  judge  thee."  And  Luther, 
Ps.  109:  14.  "  His  prayer,  in  the  sight  of  God,  will  be  a  ! " 


^  PhiloBtratus  vita  Apoll.  L.  I.  c  11.  'O^puXifuwu  has  here  the 
sense  as  it  is  evolved  in  Plato  de  Rep. :  ^ur^sito  fup  yi^,  or*  tovt'  •&] 
dlxaior  TO  nqo^itw  kxaari^  anodidorat,  tovto  Si  ityifiucs  ofpuUfuww* 
The  New  Testament  phrase  iqniiftth  r.  htp^ikfifiata,  it  is  well  known, 
IS  Aramaic.  The  Oreek  would  understand  the  phrase  only  as  synon- 
ymous  with  ufpihtu  taxqif»j  (yet  /^eo;  has  also  in  the  classics  the  mor- 
al signification  **  trespass.") 

'  The  anonymous  writer  in  Stephen  le  Moyne :  twta  Uymvj  aw^ 
&funBf  imp  oZtu  nctjjg  {nQoawxp)  irrotjmw  to  <painunf  I6yw9^  ipoffs^ 
TO  iftnmip  clff  x^^  ^^  C&nog  I 
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For  when  thou  safest  ^  I  iwjil  not  forgive,'  and  yet  standest  be- 
fore God  with  thf  precious  pater  noster,  and  repeatest  with  the 
mouth :  forgive  us  ourddfts^  as  we  forgive  our  debtors^  to  what 
does  it  amount  but  to  this :  *<  O  God,  I  am  thy  debtor,  and  I 
also  have  a  debtor ;  now  if  I  will  not  forgive  him,  do  thou  also 
not  forgive  me  ;  I  will  not  obey  thee,  though  thou  dost  ahready 
pronounce  me  forgiven.  I  vriU  sooner  forfeit  thy  heaven  and 
eveiy  thing,  and  take  up  my  everlasting  abode  with  the  devil." 
A  great  many  expositors  show  diemselves  upon  this  passage 
quite  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed.  Several,  like  Zwingli,  endeav- 
or to  remove  the  edge  of  the  expression  by  saying  that  there 
property  lies  in  the  words  only  a  publica  Christianorum  profes- 
sio,  not  an  oratio-Hi  public  profession,  not  a  prayer.  Also  Lu- 
ther, m  the  smaller  catechism,  says  *'  it  is  a  vow  to  God."  Oth- 
ers, as  Calvin,  Chemnitz,  say,  the  words  are  properly  to  be 
taken  as  an  admonition  [commonefactio]  to  forgiveness-*-an 
admonition,  however,  as  it  should  seem,  resting  upon  the  asser- 
tion that  God's  clemency  to  us,  is  to  be  according  to  the  meas- 
ure of  our  own^  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  creates  the  diffi- 
cult. Periculosam— says  Maldooat^us— -nobis  videtur  Christus 
regulam  tradere,  male  enim  omnino  nobiscum  agetur,  si  non 
alitor  nobis  Deus,  quam  nostris  nos  debitoribus,  peccataremittet 
— ^^  a  dangerous  rule  Christ  seems  to  give  us,  tor  ill  would  it 
fare  with  us,  if  (jod  should  forgive  us  our  sins  only  as  we  for- 
give our  debtors."  To  avoid  the  difficulty,  therefore,  he  seizes 
upon  a  distinction,  which  is  also  introduced  by  several  of  the 
protestant  Interpreters :  it  is  not  a  rule  (regula)  which  is  here 
given,  but  a  condition  (conditio) — not  a  pari^  (paritas)  but  a 
likeness  of  manner  (simiutudo  rationis^. 

This  is  perfectly  correct.  'Sig,  derived  from  the  relative  pro- 
noun og,  =  of  which  kind,  like  Uie  Lat.  ut  from  quod,  like  uter 
from  quuter,  where  the  t  takes  the  place  of  d,  as  also  m  set, 
aput.  Now  this  comparison  expresses  nothmg  directly  respect- 
ing the  measure  in  which  the  two  things  compared  correspond 
to  one  another ;  the  likeness,  may  be  more  or  less  strong,  and 
hence  too  our  lexicons  at  the  word  tig  give  similiter  as  a  defini- 


1  Vid.  Passow,  s.  v.  &i,  p.  1137  of  the  3d  ed. 
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Latin,  taUs  for  tantus.^  In  the  New  Testament  it  occurs  thus 
in  the  parable  Matt.  20:  14 :  ^tlm  ?oi^ai  r^  i^xittf  doipw  mg 
nut  Qol  ^ToaoStop  Soth^  aoh  so  also,  in  Rev.  18:  6,  where  om- 
dote  avt^,  mg  nal  avtii  mt0mne,  denotes  the  corresponding 
measure  of  retribution,  and.  the  phrase  which  immecUatety  fol- 
bws,  imXticttte  amn  dtnlij  the  two-fold  measure ;  compare 
ReF.  9:  3.  So  on  the  other  hand,  nad^'  oaop  (and  rooovroy), 
which  gives  and  compares  the  measure,  is  also  used  in  compare 
isbns  in  the  broader  sense,  where  only  the  action  is  compared, 
and  not  the  measure,  so  that  it  is  equivalent  to  cfff,  and  has  ovra» 
in  the  apodosis,  e.  g.  Heb.  9: 27.  Also  in  Heixew  ^  is  equi- 
valent to  tot  in  Ex.  10:  14.  Judges  21:  14.  We  should  be 
justified,  however,  m  taking  the  ek  according  to  this  ri^d  sense, 
only  in  case  it  should  appear  to  be  necessanr  from  the  connex- 
ion :  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  analogy  of  faithy  and  Matt.  18: 
33,  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  an  absolute  parity, 
(paritas)  but  only  a  resemblance  of  manner  (similitude  ratioms) 
which  is  here  intended.  In  the  latter  passage,  for  instance,  we 
read  :  *^  Shouldest  not  thou  also  have  had  compassion  on  thy 
fellow-servant,  oiV  ncA  fyci  oe  iiX^a»,  even  as  I  had  pity  on 
thee  i  But  the  lord  in  the  parable  had  shown  greater  compas- 
sion on  the  servant,  than  he  was  required  to  evince  to  his  felr 
low  servant,  corop^  c.  5:  48.  Now  if  the  mg  denotes  an  analo- 
gy only  in  ihe  more  general  sense,  then  the  relatbn  of  compar- 
ison converts  itself  into  a  relation  of  cause,^  as  in  English,  we 
take  the  expression,  *<  as  we  forgive,"  m  the  sense  ''  because 
we  forgive ;"  in  which  case,  the  junoposition  would  whoDy  cor- 
respond with  that  in  Luke  11:4,  ntd  yd^  wirol  iqJefiett ;  it  is  a 
conclusion  a  tninori  ad  nuyus^  as  m  Matt.  7: 11. 

Although,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  inferred  fixHn  the  pas- 
sage,  that  our  clemency  determines  the  measure  of  the  divine, 
yet  it  follows  from  it  at  least,  that  every  person  who  takes  the 

*  Vid.  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  L.  IV.  c.  2.  §  41.  ed.  Bora.,  Bremi  on  Cor- 
nel. Nep.  vitae  p.  367. 

^  Thus  GrotiuB  and  Gomarna,  also  recendy  Fritzsche.  The  par- 
ticles of  comparison  signify  originally  the  parallelism  of  two  things  in 
9paee^  then  in  time,  finally  also  that  of  ecnise  and  effect^  which  last  is 
odnceiTed  of  as  running  parallel  to  that  of  the  first.  Hartung,  Ton  d. 
griech.  Partikeln,  Erl.  1833. 1,  p.  99.  Comp.  in  the  Latin  itaque,  in  the 
German,  weU,  originally  a  particle  of  time  hull,  wila,  Weite  »*  wSh* 
rend. 
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pnTsr  upon  bis  lips,  is  supposed  to  cherish  the  spirit  of  com- 
passion  and  forgiveness  in  his  heart,  and  a  forgiving  temper  on 
our  part,  is  considered,  though  not  expressly,  yet  indireetly,  a 
condition  of  forgiveness,  on  the  part  ol  God.  This  sentiment, 
indeed,  has  its  analogies  in  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The  po- 
sition is  expressly  laid  down  immediately  afterwards,  v.  14,  in 
the  form  of  a  condition  ;  so  also  in  Luke  6:  37  ;^  and  indirect- 
ly above  c,  5:  24.  1  Tim.  2:  8.  James  5:  9.  also  Sirach  28: 
1-4.  Precisely  the  circumstance  now,  that  our  Saviour  sup* 
poses  in  the  ofl^rer  of  this  prayer,  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  to- 
wards the  whole  world,  confirms  the  supposition,  stated  above, 
in  page  204,  No.  17,  that  the  prayer  nowhere  expresses  its  fiill 
truth,  except  in  the  mouth  of  the  mature  disciple  of  Christ.  It 
is  he,  namely,  who  more  especially,  from  the  circumstance  that 
himself  has  received  free  forgiveness  in  Christ,  brings  before  the 
collective  world  of  sinners  a  heart  full  of  forgiveness  and  peace. 
Ephes.  4:  S2.  Col.  3:  13. — a  sentiment  which  is  also  expressed 
Matth.  18.  where  the  king  rests  the  obligation  of  the  servant  to 
forgive  his  fellow  servant  on  the  fact,  that  he  himself  had  re- 
mvedfar  greater forgiteneis.  The  Hei  delb.  catech.  therefore, 
says  pertinently  :  ^^  thou  wilt  not  reckon  against  us,  miserable  , 

sinners,  all  our  transgression,  as  we  feel  within  us  the  witness  of 
thy  grace,  that  it  is  our  full  purpose  heartily  to  forgive  our  | 

neighbor ; ''  in  accordance  with  which  Luther  says,  in  the  larger 
catech.  *^  this  clause  is  added,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a 
token  whereby  we  may  know,  whether  we  are  truly  the  children 
of  God,  and  consequently,  whether  our  sins  are  forgiven.^ 
Erasmus,  Grotius,  Witsius  agree  essentially  with  this  interpreta- 
tion, the  first  of  whom,  for  instance,  says ;  quemadmodum 
ipsi  inter  sese  mutuis  erratis  ignoscunt,  ut  facere  par  est  eius- 
dem  familiae  filios,  ita  etiam  propitius  sit  ille  pater.  So  also  Ole- 
anus,  who,  however,  in  the  end  seises  upon  another  explanation, 
in  which  he  takes  019  as  the  accentuated  my,  derived  firom  the 
demonstrative  oc,  in  the  sense  ^  of  similiter,  eadem  ratione— «ttt 
like  manner^  and  the  present,  as  denoting  the  certainly  coming 
future  :  "  so  then  shall  we  also  forgive.''    This  interpretation  is 

^  The  epifitle  of  Polycarp  c  2.  quotes,  besides  what  we  read  in  our 
gospels,  the  analogous  words:  a^/era  mx«  aiip^&^^ntdn  VfU9'  iXaAn, 
hct  iXii^&^B,  See  Eicbbora's  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  1. 138. — With  allusion 
to  Sirach  28.  Chrysostom  says  in  the  treatise  de  compunct  I.  §  5., 
*^  to  pray  for  forgiveness,  as  for  a  great  good,  and  not  to  be  willing  to 
grant  it  to  others  who  ask  it  of  us,  is  a  mockery  of  Ood^** 
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reodered  sufficiently  doubtful  by  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke, 
««i  yag  avxoh  iipUfiBv,  but  besides,  as  a  general  thing,  this  usage 
of  a»V  is  limited  to  the  poets  and  a  few  cases  in  Attic  prose.^ 

V.  13^  But  it  is  not  past  guilt  alone  .which  burthens  the  pi- 
ous soul,  it  also  looks  with  solicitude  into  the  future,  and,  con- 
scious of  its  weakness,  wishes  to  remain  constantly  preserved 
from  temptations,  nay,  to  be  freed  from  all  evil  and  impurity. 

Two  difficulties  present  themselves  in  this  petition,  of  which 
the  former  has  given  much  trouble  to  the  expositors.  1*  How 
can  we — ^the  question  was  already  proposed  by  Origen — pray 
for  the  averting  of  temptations  (9i£«paGf<oi),  when  they  are  in- 
separably connected  with  the  present  course  of  thmgs  (John  17: 
15.  The  fathers  are  accustomed  to  quote  Acts  14:  32.  Job  7: 
1),  and  when,  besides  this,  they  are  the  occainon  of  Christian  ex- 
perience (^ox^fii}),  so  that  James  exhorts  Christians  to  count  it  all 
joy  when  they  fall  into  divers  temptations  (lui^^fto/),  James 
1:3?  2.  In  whatsense  can  it  be  said  of  God,  that  he  leads  men 
into  temptation  ? 

In  order  to  answer  both  these  questions  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  a  new  investigation  of  the 
notion  expressed  by  luigaiew^  m^aofiog} 

The  notion  of  proving  is  expressed  in  Greek  by  two  words, 
doH^fittCfiv  and  natgiiiw.  The  former,  firom  the  root  ii%aa6^9»^ 
signifies  originally  ;  to  examine^  tvkether  a  thing  is  receivable; 
the  latter,  connecting  immediately  with  perior,  experior,  and  at 
last  with  nc/po),  signifies  originally :  to  penetrate^  search  trough. 
But  like  noa  in  Hebrew,^  ^en^are  in  Latin,  and  oermcAai  in  Ger- 
man, niigav  too,  in  the  usus  loquendi,  has  acquired  a  bad  se- 
condary meaning.^  IIi^uv,  ne^gSo'd'iu,  TteiQaie^p  t^pog,  and 
often,  at  a  later  period,  r/yo,  were  originally  used  as  synony- 
Qious  with  ntTgav  ka(ipivs$v,  imgav  nouiQ^M  for  every  trial  in- 
stituted with  any  person*  At  an  early  period,  however,  the 
substantive  miga  denotes  particularly  a  bold  undertaking,  e.  g. 

^  Buttmann  ausf.  Gramm.  II.  p.  279. 

^  The  earlier  works  which  relate  to  this  point  aie  Suicer,  Obeenr. 
■acrae.  p.  260.  Thesaur.  s.  h.  v.  especially  Witsius,  p.  220.  Pott  Ezc. 
L  ad  ep.  Jac 

'  Go  the  other  band  ]na  is  rather  to  be  compared  with  dcwifca£6ir. 

^  Perfectly  correspondeDt  is  the  evolation  of  significations  in  the 
middle  high  Grennan  word  kSren — 1.  to  perceive  by  the  aenaes,  to  ex- 
perience, 2.  to  tiy,  examine,  select,  3.  to  lie  in  wait  for,  4.  to  tempt. 
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^  netgw  ix^gmp  i^aaai}  simply  in  the  meaning  ''  to  trace  out 

i  «  bold  undertaking :"  afterwards  nui^a  robbery  by  sea,  ite^attjg 

I  « pirate.     Suidas :  neJQa,  6  doXog  xoi  17  dnaii^  xal  17  r«jfvi7« 

I  The  verb  n^tgav  with  yvvalxag,  like  the  Latin  tentare  Junonem  in 

I  Tibul  L  3.  73,  of  the  enticing  and  seducing  of  women.  E.  g*  in 

,  Polyb*  Hist.  L.  10.  c.  26.  '^  3.     Hesychius :  nti^iCo>y '   ^p^ 

.  ^pci/cat'.— Also,  in  the  scriptural  use  of  language,  it  occurs  di« 

[  rectly  in  the  more  general  sense :   *'  to  essay,  to  make  an  at* 

I  tempt,''  Acts  16: 7,  where  Cod.  Cantab,  has  ij^tlop  as  a  gloss, 

^  Acts  24:  6.     That  in  2  Cor.  13:  5,  it  is  synonymous  with  the 

I  following  doK^ttCitf  may  be  doubted.    Yet  it  occurs  in  the 

L  LXX  in  parallelism  with  ^ojci/uaCcD  Ps.  95: 9,  and  thence  in 

Heb.  3:  9  ;  or  the  texts  interchange  it  with  donifiiCeiVj  as  in 
Dan.  1:  12.  In  Ps.  17:  3,  some  read  :  invgrnaagfit  instead  of 
^nslgaaag  (i§.  Yet  far  more  commonly  it  is  used,  in  malam 
partem,  of  men  who  try  the  divine  forbearance  by  their  distrust, 
Acts  15:  10.  5: 9.  1  Cor.  10: 9.  In  Wisd.  of  Sol.  1:  2,  it  is 
used  as  synonymous  with  aniatitv  Tcji  ^e^.  2.  Of  God,  who 
exposes  men  to  trial,  not  indeed  with  evil  design,  but  in  difficult 
circumstances,  so  that  a  fall  may,  although  it  at  no  time  muit 
n^UMsarily  occur,  1  Cor.  10:  13.  Heb.  2:  18.  4:  15.  11:  37. 
In  the  Old  Testament  frequently,  for  instance  m  the  history  of 
Abraham,  Gen.  22:  1 :  0  ^f oV  imigaCe  tov  'j^figaa/i  nal  ilmp 
«vT(jl.  Comp.  Ex.  15:  25.  Deut.  13:  3.  3.  Of  men,  who, 
with  evil  design  and  pre-supposition,  make  a  trial  of  others. 
Matt.  16: 1.  19:  3.  22: 35.  Mark  6:  11.  12:  15.  John  8: 6. 
4.  Hence  particularly  of  those  trials  to  which  the  devil — 0  no- 
IvfA^X^^^  09)«^— exposes  men,  and  which  are  always  present- 
ed under  an  evil  supposition,  and  with  evil  design.  Matt.  4:  1, 
and  4.  i  Qor.  7:  5.  1  Tbess.  3:  5.  Rev.  2:  10.  Hence  dis- 
tinctively his  name  0  migaCaip  ten  0  TUigaotiigj  while  God  is  o 
iontfiaoziig  r.  nagilwp  Ps.  17:  3.  In  all  Aese  passages,  as  al- 
so b  Gral.  6:  1,  the  word  might  be  translated  to  sMucej  and 
then  this  rignification  employed  in  James  1:  13,  14,  in  order  at 
once  to  remove  the  difficulty  which  arises  from  the  declaration : 
0  ^tog  ni$gaCi^  ovdiva,  God  tempteth  no  man.  Yet  there  is 
nothing  at  all  in^hese  passages  to  hinder  us  from  remaining  by 
the  sense  *'  to  place  in  circumstances  of  trial,"  and  in  James 
nehgiiuv  cannot  possibly  be  taken  b  a  sense  essentially  difier- 
ent  from  that  of  nBi^aofAog  in  the  verse  immediately  preceding. 

I  Sopbocl.  Ajaz  v.  2.  (See  Lobeck  ad.  L  p.  919). 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  25 
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We  may  adhere,  therefore,  id  James  too,  to  the  common  signi- 
ficatioD,  and  understand  his  assertion  in  the  sense ;  '^*Iet  no  mao 
say,  when  he  comes  into  circumstances  of  trial,  that  God  is  to 
be  blamed  for  it ;  it  is  the  evil  inclination  withm^  which  renders 
the  relations  of  life  temptations  to  us." — Now  the  noun  nugaih' 
f*og  is  formed  from  the  perf.  pass,  of  the  verb  luigaCi^v^  also 
frequently  sjmonymous  with  the  active  lulgaaig.  The  noun, 
following  the  analogy  of  the  verb,  signifies  1.  a  tried  generally, 
so  that  it  is  not  distinguished  from  doxifAaaia^  1  Peter  4: 12 ;  2* 
a  state  of  trial,  eminently  exposing  one  to  the  darker  of  falling j 
and  here  belong  aU  those  passages,  where  the  Lexicographers 
and  expositors  have  given  the  sisnif.  calamitas.  Luke  8:  13. 
22: 28.  Acts  20:  19.  Oal.  4:  14.  James  1:  12,  etc.  3.  Many 
adopt  the  signification  '^  inward  excitement,  enticement  of  intn 
^v^/a,"  and  ground.it  upon  the  texts  Matt.  26:  41.  1  T^m.  6r 
9.  Luke  4:  13.  But  in  the  last  passage  it  is  used  actively  =» 
ioxifUialm^  in  the  two  others  it  denotes,  as  elsewhere,  a  situa- 
tion of  trial,  a  oxai^^aAoy.— Paul  employs  with  it  the  explana^ 
toiy  phrase  eig  nayida.  It  does  not  denote,  therefore,  the  diXia-- 
Ci^v  of  in$^v(iia  but  the  tempting,  seducing  situation  occasioned 
by  the  diXiaCiiv.  Consequently  the  word  answers  exactly  to 
the  classical  expression  negiaraaigy  which  the  moralists,  as  Epic- 
tetus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  others,  frequently  employ,  and 
which  properly  means  nothing  more  than  circumstaneef  then 
again,  a  critical,  trying  ntuation.  We  bring,  therefore,  the 
passages  enumerated  under  this  third  class  into  the  second, — 
When  niQMOfiog  is  used  as  a  concrete,  it  also  is  equivalent  to 
cna^dakow^  since  this  denotes,  indeed,  a  ngooxopfia,  eyxofifta, 
where  one  is  exposed  easily  to  fall.  iz:p.io  too  is  synonymous  with 
17  naylg,  which  indeed  is  often  connected  with  axavdakov^  Josh* 
23:  13.  1  Mace.  5:  4,  also  among  the  classic  writers,  Ampbis, 
as  quoted  by  Athenaeus,  calls  the  courtezans  nayidag  xov  filov} 
In  the  LXA.  Job  7: 1.  10: 17,  in  the  Pseudepigraphi  (Testam. 
Isaschar  p.  627,  in  Fabric.  Tom.  II.)  and  in  the  fathers  (e.  g* 
Basil,  ep.  231.  T.  III.  ed.  Par.  Hom.  in  Luc.  12: 18.  T.  ll.p. 
43,)  nHgatiig$ov  is  also.used  instead  of  ni$gaofi6gf  which  by  vir- 

'  Our  German  word  Anfechtung,  which  Luther  says,  he  would 
have  enoployed  instead  of  Ftrauchungj  if  the  latter  had  not  coooe  into 
more  general  use,  denotes  a  challenging  to  the  combat ;  and  the  mid^ 
die  high  German  Bekdrwng^  which  is  frequently  found  e.  g.  in  Tauler^ 
(in  Kero,  Otfried,  Notker :  chorunga)  from  K6ren,  aignifiea  a  chal^ 
lenging  to  the  tonnent  of  choice. 
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E  tue  of  its  ending,  like  MpniigtoPj  denotes  a  means  of  trial,  touch- 

I  stone.     In  the  writers  of  the  church  ox^iio$g  also  is  found  in  the 

i  sense  of  mtgaofiog^  see  e.  g.  Photius"  in  Wolfs  Anecd*  Gr.  L 

I  145. 

I  Now  if  nugaofiog  denotes  the  situation,  where  the  Christian 

I  is  exposed  by  God  to  trial,  and  if  in  the  Scripture  these  triab 

from  abore  are  represented  as  the  means  of  becoming  firm  and 
I  consequently  secure  in  our  faith  (Rom.  5:  3.  James  i:  2-^. 

f  1  Pet.  1: 6,  7) ;  if  the  m^aaftog^  as  Chrysostom  in  epist.  157 

i  says.  roTg  y^vwalug  qngova^  nokXa  nofilie^  ta  figafiiJa  xal  Xafi- 

f  uQovg  tovg  ati<pavovg,  so  that  in  the  consciousness  of  this,  ac- 

cording to  Clemens,  the  true  Christian  exclaims :  cJ  xi/pM  dog 
Tugiataa&v  x.  kafii  inldnl$v,  and  if  it  is  altogether  impossible,  so 
long  as  we  live  in  this  world,  to  keep  free  from  all  occasions  of 
stumbling  (anaviiXo&g)  1  Cor.  5: 10,  and  if  Christ  expressly 
prays,  not  that  the  Father  would  take  us  out  of  the  world,  but 
only  that  he  would  keep  us  from  the  evil  (John  17: 15) — ^tbe 

Suestion  arises,  how  can  Christ  put  the  prayer  into  our  mouth, 
lat  we  may  not  be  led  into  temptations  (itHgaaftol)  i 
The  expositors,  almost  without  exception,  have  had  recourse 
to  various  arts  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty,  and  indeed, 
some  of  them  have  attempted  to  remove  it,  by  refining  upon 
the  notion  of  nagaafiog,  many,  by  refining  upon  the  word 
Msvtyxfjg,  and  several,  by  giving  emphasis  to  the  preposition 
«<V.  1.  As  it  respects  those,  who  refine  upon  the  notion  of 
juigaafiog,  making  it  to  mean  more  than  barely  a  state  or  situa- 
tion, in  which  we  may  easily  fall,  many  of  them  speak  of  an 
altogether  peculiar  kind  of  trial,  where  God  purposely  forsakes 
men, /yxaTaA««i/;iff  according  to  Ps.  22:1.  hati  tyxarAm^ 
fii,  and  Ps.  1 19:  8.  Comp.  Suicer  Thesaur.  s.  v.  lfxaTakH}ifig. 
But  no  trial  from  God  goes  beyond  our  powers,  1  Cor.  10:  13.^ 
Others  speak  of  a  temptation  from  the  devil,^  which  goes  be- 
yond our  powers.  But  as  all  temptations  from  the  devil  are  by 
divine  permission,  and  God  never  exposes  us  to  trial  beyond  our 
powers,  such  an  one  cannot  occur ;  besides,  the  devil  must  have 
been  mentioned  as  the  author.  Others  are  inclined  to  refer  the 
word  here,  as  in  Matt.  26:  41,  specially  to  the  inward  exciter^ 
ment  by  lust,  so  that  the  petition  would  amount  to  this :  lead  us 

S ^ . . 

1  Basil,  ep.  219. 

*  Calvin :  hie  notatur  interior  tentatio,  quae  diaboli  flabellucn  apti  > 
vocari  potest 
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not  into  the  excitement  of  evil  lust.    Now  altbough  it  should 
be  granted,  that  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Grod  is  said  ^  to 
harden,"  be  may  be  abo  said  to  lead  into  evi)  lusti  jet  we  have 
disputed  the  assertion  that  neigaofiog  is  altogether  equivalent  to 
ilie. dektaofAog  of  Ini^fila.    We,  therefore,  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion, which  was  proposed  to  Basilius,  whether  sickness  and  suf- 
fering were  also  included  in  the  nugaafiog^  for  the  averting  of 
which,  we  are  permitted  and  commanded  to  pray,  as  this  fa&or 
himself   did,    Resp.  ad   interr.  221 :   ov  dUng^v€  jtu&gMftQv 
Tto^OTtita,  Ka^oX&K»g  di  n^uAait  nQoaiv%i9^9  ftii  etccX^^iw  ik 
juiQaa/Aop,  "  he  distinguishes  not  the  kind  of  temptation,  bat 
gives  the  general  precept,  pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.** 
So  also  Chrys.  in  de  inst.  sec.  Deum  vita. — 2.  A  far  greater 
number,  and  indeed  from  the  earliest  period,  have  laid  an  em* 
phasis  upon  tioiveyKtig.    Isodorus  Pelus.  L  V.  ep.  226,  where 
ne  is  speaking  upon  Matth.  26:  41,  makes  a  dedded  distinctioD 
between  ifin^aih  iig  ju^guafiiv  and  ctaXOeip.    The  former,  ke 
says,  it  is  impossiUe  in  this  life  to  avoid,  for,  as  we  read  in  Job 
7:  1,  the  entire  life  of  man  upon  earth  is  a  mipatngioif '  itifoa- 
ivxio^i,  iifa  ^17  fjrrj7^^r<    rflj»    migaoiif}'    ov  fag  sJjtfr^^fii 
ifAmaeiv'  akkd  fiij  eioiX'&iiv'tovt  iot^^fA^tuxtumo^t^i 
vn  avtov.     So  also  he  expresses  himself  L.  11.  ep.  71 ;  and 
Theophyl.  on  Luke  22: 46.     Aug. :  aliud  est  tentari  aliud  tn- 
duei  in  tentationem.  Luther,  Chemnitz,  BengeL    So  also  Gro- 
tius,  Le  Clerc,  Olearius,  Micbaelb,  and  many  others.     Luther : 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  we  should  encounter  trials,  but 
for  this  we  should  pray,  that  we  may  not  fall  into  them  and  he 
iwMowed  up,    Le  Clerc :  eiaigxio^M  iig  migaofiov  is  lUeque- 
ari  in  difficultatibus,  quibus  nosmet  ipsi  expedire  nequeamus. 
Bengel :  non  precamur,  ut  r^  nt,  sed  ut  ne  nos  ea  tangat  aat 
vincat.    But  what  evidence  that  this  signification  belongs  to  the 
intransitive  iioigx^O'&tu,  and  to  the  transitive  dofpigew,  of  which 
the  former,  it  is  pretended,  is  stronger  than  nipinhniiv  neigua- 
fiolg  (James  1: 2),  and  Xafifiawia^a^  vno  migaofiov  (1  Cor.  10: 
13),  and  the  latter  (««o^(>«*r)  stronger  than  iiaiytwiigntigae- 
fiov  ?  ^   Olearius  alone  has  attempted  to  produce  the  evidence. 

^  In  the  Latin,  there  is  a  difFereDce  between  inferre  and  inducere, 
since  the  latter,  according  to  the  rule,  has  the  bad  sense  =  to  entice. 
See  Nic.  Heinsiuson  Ovid.  Metam.  VIII.  12a  The  Vulgate  has  there- 
fore well  translated :  ne  nos  inducas,  for  which  Aug.  substitutes  the 
len  proper  *^  ne  nos  inferas,"  although,  as  lie  says,  in  conformity  with 
the  majority  of  texts. 
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He  appeab  (Obsenr.  sacrae,  p.  213),  to  the  nenification  to  tear 
awatfj  to  plunder f  which  ipigtiv  has,  e.  g.  in  Homer,  where  the 
diacourse  relates  to  the  bearing  off  of  plunder,  and  to  the  signi- 
fication abripi  which  (pigta^a$  has.  This  evidence,  if  good  in 
other  respects,  would,  however,  prove  too  much,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  where  the  discourse  relates  to  plunder,  ^i^iv  ueil 
Syiip  are  connected ;  according  to  this,  ihiynv  would  also  take 
the  signification  of  violence.  But  from  that  particular  phrase, 
where  the  simple  term  is  in  sense  equivalent  to  *^  teanmay**  no 
inference  can  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the  compound  one  ;  iia- 
g>tgttp  will  nowhere  be  equivalent  to  ihep^iiPf  eiafidXXeip,  Yet 
even  were  the  difficulty  in  thb  place  thus  removed,  the  passage 
in  Matt.  26: 41  still  remains,  wnere  iUfil^nv  stands.  Chrysos- 
tom,  however,  has  found  a  way  of  explaining  this,  and  at  the 
same  time  m  connexion  with  it  the  passage  before  us.  He  sup- 
poses, for  instance,  that  in  iiaek^Hv  the  notion  of  voluntaiy 
agency  is  included,  so  that  accordingly  iioqugiw  would  denote 
the  permitting  of  «  voluntary  plunging  of  one's  self  into  sin  : 
iptav^a  naraatiXXit  to  gtvatjfta,  dMifitenf  ov  nttgamlo^M  rovg 
ayivag,  dkXd  fuj  immjiSp  . . .  iX*vo^/rtas  fiip  fig  de7/BPPalefQ 
ioxapai '  fiV  nakovfupovg  di  ^ov%a^$p^  he  here  rebukes  over- 
confidence,  teaching,  not  that  we  should  decline  trials,  but  that 
we  should  not  rush  upon  them ...  for  it  becomes  those,  who 
are  drawn  forth,  to  stand  firm ;  but  those  who  are  not  called,  to 
be  quiet.  Yet  this  is  altogether  arbittary. — ^The  readiest  way 
to  get  clear  of  the  difficulty  might  be  this.  It  might  be  assum- 
ed, as  it  was  kmg  ago  by  Origen,  that  naflg  and  mtfafffiig^  as 
we  have  shown  above  (comp.  also  1  Tim.  6:  9),  are  kindred 
notions ;  but  to  be  drawn  into  the  snare  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
be  completely  entrapped.^  Yet  even  this  explanation  cannot  be 
pronounced  entirely  free  fix>m  caprice ;  for  although  Tu$^aft6g 
and  naylg  are  of  kindred  signification,  yet  it  is  precisely  when 
so  great  a  stress  is  laid  upon  the  notion  of  snare,  the  interchange 
of  one  for  the  other  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  Be- 
sides, in  this  case  the  same  sense  would  admit  of  being  forced 
out  of  the  phrase  Tuginlntitv  nagaofi^  or  o  nHgaaftog  mginln" 
rei  fiot,  which,  however  (on  account  of  James  1: 2),  is  assumed 
to  be  difibrent.     For  nsg&nlntHP  tipl  =  ylfpto^iu  nignutii  t$p$ 

'  In  a  similar  way  inducere  is  taken  by  Donatus  in  explaining  duct 
Also  gaudio  in  Terence's  Andria,  Act  1.  sc.  2.  v.  9,  which  he  inter* 
prets  first  by  prolatari  falsa  spe,  then  by  induci,  nt  ferae  in  retia. 
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means  to  fall  into  any  thing  so  that  U  encloses  usj  i.  e.  holds 
us  completely  captive.  3.  Many  who  support  the  last  mentioo- 
ed  explanation,  urge  at  the  same  time  the  c/g,^  and  those  who 
borrow  aid  from  the  rabbinic,  as  Grotius,  Drusius,  Wetstem, 
haFe  taken  iig  as  identical  with  the  rabbinic  *^b  into  the  hands j 
and  quote  a  considerable  number  of  passages,  where  ^2\  K^<1 
7^^d3  means  *^  to  bring  into  the  hands  of  temptation  ;**  i.  e.  aban- 
don  to  the  power  of  temptation^  permit  to  fall  under  it,  comp. 
Rom.  7:  14.  But  it  is  acknowledged  that  T«a,  ^yb  even  in 
the  Old  Testament,  have  lost  their  primitive  signification,  bow 
much  more  in  the  rabbinic  writers ;  it  is  moreover  but  a  very 
small  stress  that  can  be  laid  upon  the  phrase  ug  rag  xslgag  in  the 
New  Testament  in  passages  like  Matt.  17: 22.  26:  45,  etc. 
Yet  even  if  it  had  a  special  significance,  the  phrase  is  not  found 
in  this  place,  and  to  ascribe  this  significance  to  the  tk  would  be 
altogether  arbitrary. 

We  explain  to  ourselves  the  petition,  accordingly,  in  the  fol- 
lowing simple  manner.  The  Christian  is,  by  all  means,  to  re- 
joice, when  he  falls  into  trials,  because,  he  who  is  found  wcMrtby 
(^6%^(iog)  obtains  the  crown  of  life  (James  1:  11) ;  but  yet  the 
Christian  is  not,  on  that  account,  to  seek  net^aafiol ;  nay,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  weakness,  he  should  pray  to  be  constantly 
preserved  from  them,  since  he  cannot  answer  for  himself,  that 
be  shall  be  found  proof  against  their  power  (dox^ftog).  So  Christ, 
Matt.  5:  10,  11,  pronounces  those  blessea  who  are  persecuted 
and  reviled  for  bis  name's  sake ;  but  what  Christian  would  covet 
this  reviling  and  this  persecution,  nay,  would  not  rather  endea- 
vor, so  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  diem  ?  See  Matt.  10:  23. 
Now  in  this  consciousness  of  our  weakness,  and  with  that  dread 
of  pain  which  is  necessarily  connected  with  our  life  in  the  flesh, 
we  pray  that  we  may  not  be  brought  into  circumstances  of  trial 
and  temptation,  as  Christ  also  in  Matt.  24:  41,  charged  his  dis- 
ciples to  pray,  nay,  as  he  himself  prayed  that  the  cup  might 
pass  from  him  (Heb.  5:  7).  When  in  the  public  prayers  of 
our  churches  we  desire  to  be  delivered  from  scarcity,  sickness, 
pestilence,  sudden  death,  etc.,  all  this  is  the  petition  :  fiv  «Aj«- 
viyxi^g  r,fiaq  ug  nngaaftov. — Euth.  says  admirably :  fiv  inayo- 
fUPCDv  fiii^  r.  TtB^gaOfimv^  nagatxrithov  autovg^  inayoniviovjdi  ay- 

^  So  also  Beza,  who  expressly  remarkei,  est  vis  praepositionis  ^ 
diligenter  observanda,  and  translates  dtnl&Hr,  MatL  26:  41,  introire^ 
Phristoph.  Starke:  **  f^t  M/kJ7$  lead  us  not  m,  viz.  too  deqtA 
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dptatiop,  7pa  »oi  to  ftn^&ev  nai  to  fiwalop  imdiiiwui^a  .  •  * 

d^v  To7c  TU$paofio7g  vno  ^gaoivfixog.  When  temptations  are 
absent,  we  should  deprecate  them,  when  present  bear  them 
manfully,  that  we  may  show  both  modesty  and  fortitude, .  « • 
we  are  taught  therefore  not  to  be  too  confident  in  ourselves,  nor 
to  rush  into  temptation  out  of  a  spirit  of  defiance. 

The  second  difficulty  attending  this  petition  was  this — ^ho^ 
can  it  be  said  of  God,  that  he  leads  us  into  teroptadons  ?  It  b 
mentioned  by  Augustine  that  many,  out  of  conscientious  scru-^ 
pies,  prayed,  ne  nos  patiaris  induci,  suffer  us  not  to  be  led  ; 
and  c.  6,  de  dono  perseverantiae,  he  adds,  that  this,  moreover, 
was  found  in  the  greater  number  of  the  texts,  m  codd.  pluribus 
(latinis),  as  indeed  we  find  it  too  in  Cyprian.  Euthymius  and 
Theophylact  explain :  fni  avj^x^Q^^V^  W^^  ifiTUOtlv.  As  most 
of  the  fathers  think  of  ini^vfda  or  still  more  of  the  devil,  as 
the  cause  of  the  m^gaofiog  they  are  under  the  necessity,  at  all 
events,  of  understanding  the  verb  in  the  permissive  sense  (ot;/^ 
X(ogiix&K(og),  But  we,  who  have  taken  nttgaofiog  as  denoting 
only  the  state  or  situation  of  trial,  have  no  occasion  for  this  in* 
terpretation.  EiofpigHv  ug  nugaofiov  has  no  other  meaning 
than  TuiQaCuPj  when  it  is  used  of  the  trials,  which  God  appoints 
unto  men.  That  whicji  makes  the  (in  themselves)  innocent 
circumstances  mgiaraaitg^  temptations,  is  then,  as  James  ex- 
presses it,  the  im&viita. 

*jiXXa  ^vaa&,  x.  t.  L  The  determining  of  the  sense  of  this 
clause  depends  in  a  special  manner  upon  the  meaning  which  is 
given  to  ano  tov  novngov;  upon  the  fact,  namely,  whether  this 
is  masc.  and  designates  satan,  or  is  neuter.  The  Greek  fathers 
understood  the  expression  of  satan ;  so  also  TertuUian,^  Eras" 
mus,  Beza,  Zwingli,  Socinus,  Chemnitz,  Bengel,  and  of  the 
modems  Kuinoel,  Fritzsche.  On  the  other  hand  the  Vulgate 
has  translated  malum.  Cyprian  and  Augustine  explam  this 
partly  of  physical,  partly  ot  moral  evil.  Luther,  das  uebel. 
Michaelis,  die  Siinde.  Calvin  remains  undecided.  Camera-' 
rius,  Olearius  and  others  unite  both  the  meanings.  The  ques^ 
tion  must  be  decided  by  parallel  passages,  and  by  the  connex- 
ion.   That  10  novtjgov  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  to  desig- 

^  In  the  book  de  Fuga  in  persec.  c.  2.  he  translates :  sed  erne  nos  a 
maligDO ;  but  in  de  oratione  be  has :  evehe  nos  a  malo^  He  U8e% 
however,  mains  alone,  as  well  as  mains  ille,  to  designate  satan.  See 
Semler  index  Latin.  Test  p.  445. 
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Date  the  whole  proidnce,  domain  of  evil,  we  have  seen  at  Chap. 
§:  37.  In  the  sense  of  physical  evil  the  adjective  occurs  Epbes. 
S:  16.  6:  13.  The  following  may  be  considered  as  parallel 
passages  :  2  Pet.  3:  9.  Rev.  3:  10.  2  Thess.  3:  3.  2  Tim.  4: 
18.  While  2  Thess.  3:3:  ''But  the  Lord  is  faithful,  who 
shall  establish  you  and  keep  you  ino  tov  nopfigov  favors  the 
supposition  of  the  masculine,  2  Tim.^4:  18,  and  the  Lord  shall 
deliver  me  ino  naptog  tgyov  noptjgov,  and  will  preserve  me  un- 
to his  heavenly  kingdom  ;  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever, 
amen — might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  neuter.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  is  less  parallel,  as  tigfop  novtjQOP  refers  not  to 
the  evil  cleaving  to  the  apostle  himself,  nor  to  the  evil  in  the 
world  generally,  but,  as  the  shortly  preceding  i^^vo^fjv  in  ore- 
fittios  Uartog  indicates,  to  the  malidous  attempts  against  the 
life  and  labors  of  the  apostle.— -If  we  inquire  now  which  of  the 
two  explanations  best  agrees  with  the  context,  the  answer  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  which  has  been  given  to  Tutpacf^og. 
if  this  word  has  been  taken  in  the  narrow,  q>ecial  sense  of  a 
dtliuaiioQ  ofini^fila,  the  devil  may  be  conceived  of  as  the  in- 
termediate agent,  and  it  b  quite  probable  that  the  antithesis  with 
iklm  would  implore  an  entire  and  complete  deliverance  from 
the  tempter  6  na^mv.  But  to  the  interpretation  "  excite- 
ment of  inward  lust"  we  have  been  constrained  to  express  our 
dissent  If  we  understand  then  lUi^acfiog  in  the  more  general 
sense,  as  designating  every  situation  of  trial,  so  as  to  include 
BXl\i)€ig,  novfigov^  m  this  case,  must  be  taken  too  as  neuter,  for 
an  opposite  antithesis  arises  onlv  in  case  that  nopfigov  designates 
the  whole  province  of  nsigacfiog.  We  take  the  expression  then 
m  the  same  sense  with  Luther  m  the  smaller  Catechism,^  sup- 

Easing  that  in  the  Greek  word,  as  the  case  likewise  is  in  the 
ebrew  and  Latin,  the  significations  of  moral  and  of  physical 
evil  are  combined,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  in  the  n<i^«9- 

^  In  the  larger  Catechism  be  says :  **  The  clause  in  the  Greek  runs 
thus :  Deliver  or  protect  us  from  the  evil  one,  and  stands  just  as  if  it 
spoke  of  the  devil,  as  if  he  would  collect  the  whole  to  a  single  point, 
the  sum  of  all  prayer  should  be  aimed  against  this  arch  adversary, — 
lor  it  is  he  who  hinders  among  us  every  thing  that  we  pray  for,  the 
name  or  glory  of  God,  the  kinf^om  or  will  of  God,  etc.  Wherefore 
we  finally  collect  the  whole  together  and  say :  Our  Father,  help  vm, 
that  we  may  be  altogether  free  from  all  evil."  Compare  Luther's  dif- 
ferent transhition  of  the  passage  in  Acts  5:  37.  p.  301  of  the  Commen- 
taiy. 
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fi09  that  we  are  pressed  at  the  same  time  by  moral  and  physi- 
cal evil. — ^This  is  the  place  to  advert  once  more  to  the  opinton 
of  those  who  lay  a  stress  upon  the  tig  in  lioiviyxpjg.  Many,  for 
iostance,  have  here  given  emphasis  to  the  ino,  which  they  al- 
i  leffe  to  he  di&rent  from,  &— so  that  the  petition  would  run, 
'*  Lead  us  not  into  the  midst  of  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from 


I 

I  it,  even  before  we  enter  therein."  But  to  press  the  construe- 
I  tioo  of  the  ^wo'&tt^  with  ano  is  idle,  as  verbs  of  freeing  and  de- 
I  livering  are  construed  promiscuously  with  the  simple  genitive, 
I  aa  with  in  or  ano.  See  Matthiae  Greek  Grammar,  ^  dS3,  Re« 
I      mark. 

I  We  are  now  better  prepared  to  determine  the  question  res- 

I  pecting  the  number  of  the  petitions.  Among  the  ancients,  Au- 
i  guadne  in  his  conimantary  de  serm.  in  monte,  is  decided  in 
I  supposing  seven  petitions,  so,  distbguishing  between  the  sentence 
I  with  aXXa,  and  tne  preceding  one,  as  that  the  petition,  " Xicad 
I  us  not  into  temptation,"  shoiUd  refer  to  evil  in  theyi<t«re,  *^  De- 
,  liver  us,  etc."  to  that  in  the  present,  and  "  Forgive  us  etc."  to, 
that  in  the  past,  while  on  the  contrary,  in  his  sermof^;  de  ora- 
,  tione  Dombi,  he  supposes  it  may  also  form  unam  senteititiam. 
,  '  Chrysostom  on  the  other  hand,  with  whom  the  ^reformed  church, 
the  Arminians  and  Socinians  agree,  allow  only  six  petitions,  as 
it  is  evident  indeed  that  the  aUa  forms  one  sentence  with  the 
preceding.  •  Many  Catholics  and  Lutherans  leave  it  undecided 
whether  the  two  sentences  are  to  be  considered  as  different  pe- 
titions ;  so  e.  g.  Maldonatus,  Chemnitz,  Bengel.  If  by  novi;* 
QOQ  we  understand  the  devil,  theapodosis  would  certainly  express 
positively  what  the  protasis  had  expressed  negatively,  and  the 
whole  would  be  but  one  petition.  But  it  is  precisely  this  cir- 
cumstance which  furnishes  us  ^th  a  new  argument,  why  we 
should  not  understand  norri^Q  of  the  devil ;  it  is  most  reason- 
able that  in  this  short  prayer  the  least  possible  tautology  shodld 
be  admitted ;  but  in  that  case  such  tautology  would  be  inevita- 
ble, since  the  apodosis  would  express  nothing  at  all  different 
from  the  protasis.  But  if  by  tov  novtigov  we  understand  the 
whole  province  of  evil,  physical  and  moral,  this  proposition  is 
more  comprehensive  than  the  preceding  one,  and  we  should 
then  be  justi6ed  in  speaking  of  seven  petitions.  In  this  case  a 
certain  resemblance  may  be  found  to  2  Tim.  4:  18.  As  there 
the  apostle  looks  from  the  deliverance  out  of  the  nugacfiog  he 
had  just  encountered,  into  the  friture,  where  he  should  be  freed 
from  every  new  9ui(»«afio9,  and  finally  rescued  and  screened  in 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  26 
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the  hearenly  kingdonii  so  here  also,  die  petition  looks  ferwvd 
to  the  time  when  this  present  life — ^which  accordbg  to  Job  7:  1, 
is  one  scene  of  trial  or  itHgatiiQio^ — shall  cease  and  with  it  aB 
ntignofiol  also  come  to  an  end.  Such  a  glance  into  the  future 
world  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  Christian  oonscious- 
ness  of  the  earliest  period  of  Christianity,  and  forms  the  most 
befitting  conclusion  to  the  whole  prayer.  Aug.  ep.  ad  Probam 
c.  11.  cum  dicimus :  libera  no$  a  maloy  nos  admonemus  cogK 
tare,  nondum  nos  esse  in  eo  bono^  ubi  nullum  patiemur  malum. 
Et  hoc'qAidem  ultimum,  quod  in  dominica  oratione  positum  est, 
tam  late  patet,  ut  homo  Christianus  in  qualibet  tribulatione  ooa- 
stitutus  in  hoc  gemitus  edat,  in  hoc  lacrymas  fimdat,  hinc  exor- 
diatur,  in  hoc  immoretur,  ad  hoc  terminet  orationem. 

The  epilogus.  "Or*  aoS  iaxip  ij  Baailila,  n,  r.  L  The 
authenticity  of  these  words  has  been  veiy  strongly  called  in 
question  by  the  critics.  As  the  data  actually  lie  before  us  we 
also  can  do  no  otherwise  than  to  decide  against  their  genuine- 
ness, and  that  indeed  inclusive  of  the  ajuiv.  If  we  rested  the 
determination  of  this  question  simply  upon  internal  grounds  our 
decision  would  certainly  be  diflbrent.  It  was  a  great  mistake 
of  Wetstein  to  attempt  to  prove  the  spuriousness  of  this  epiUh- 
gus,  simply  from  the  circumstance  that  the  14th  v.  which  ts  in- 
tended to  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the  5th  petition,  is  thereby 
too  widely  separated  from  it — as  if  the  sixth  and  seventh  petitions 
would  not  at  any  rate  still  intervene — and,  mor^ver,  uom  the 
circumstance  that,  annexed  to  the  sixth  petition,  the  words  seem 
inappropriate,  and  referred  back  to  the  first  three,  tautological. 
On  the  contrary  tiiis  epiphonema  most  beautifully  expresses  the 
ground  of  hope  upon  which  the  petitions  of  the  suppliant  rest, 
so  that  we  fully  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  Calvin  who  says 
of  tile  clause:  tam  apte  quadrat.  Neque  enim,  he  proceeds, 
ideo  solum  addita  est,  ut  corda  nostra  ad  expetendam  Dei  glo* 
nam  accendat,  et  admoneat,  quisnam  esse  debeat  votorum  no»- 
trorum  soopus,  sed  etiam  ut  doceat,  preces  nostras,  quae  hie  no- 
bis dictatae  sunt,  non  alibi,  quam  in  Deo  solo  fundatas  esse,  ne 
bropriis  mentis  nitamur.  Bengel,  it  is  true,  comes  in  aid  of  the 
Latin  texts,  which  omit  the  words,  with  the  remark  drawn  firom 
the  depth  of  the  Christian  spirit ;  celebramus  eum  (patrem  coe- 
lestem)  tali  fere  modo,  quo  peregrinantes  et  militantes  contoiti 
esse  debemus.  Ubi  ad  m^tam  pervenerit  universitas  filiorum 
Dei,  mera  fiet  in  coeb  doxologia :  venit  regnum  ejus,  &cta  est 
voluntas  ejus,  remisit  nobis  peccatai  etc. ;  praesertim  temperi 
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I  illii  quo  DomidU9  banc  fonDulam  discipulis  praescripnt,  conv«^ 

)  niendor  erat  rogatio»  quam  hymnus.    Jesus  uooduin  erat  glori* 

t  ficatuS}  etc.    But  in  this  remark  a  circumstaoce  which  is  h^re 

i  'of  special  importance  is  overlooked,  via,,  that  the  doxology  in 

i  the  present  case,  as  it  has  already  been  rightly  observed  by 

I  Heumann,  appears  in  the  aetiologieal  form.    It  is  not  the  ex-> 

i  pression  of  overflowinjg  feeling  m  a  hymn,  it  is  on  the  contrary 

I  only  an  emphatic  afii^y,  which  presents  the  ground  upon  which 

I  the  suppliant  reposes  his  confidence.    There  are  no  internal 

I  grounds,  therefore,  which  could  ever  lead  us  to  doubt  the  gen« 

I  uineness  of  this  clause — if  we  may  except  the  single  one  that 

I  the  arrangement  of  the  three  predicates  §aotki]u,  dvifUjug  and 

doia  would  better  correspond  with  the  two  triads  of  petitions  if 
I  the  dvpptfitg  stood  before  the  fiaailela^-'imi  the  decisive  grounds 

are  simply  external. 

The  critical  ailments  in  proof  of  the  spuri^usness  of  the 
passage  are  found  developed  in  Bengel  Appar.  Urit.  p.  459,  in 
Jac.  Breitinger  Mu3eum  Helvet  11,  375.  16,  591,  18,  719* 
in  Wetstein  and  in  Griesbach's  comment,  crit.  p.  68  sq.,  from 
the  last  two  of  which  they  have  been  compiled  bv  Mor.  Kodiger, 
and,  enlarged  with  remarks  of  his  own,  insertecf  in  the  third  ap* 
pendia  to  his  edition  of  Griesbach's  synopsb.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  here  to  an  exhibition  of  tlie  main  results :  1,  It  is  true 
a  few  only  of  the  Greek  MSS.  omit  the  passage,  but  these  are 
the  most  important  as  the  cod*  Vat.  and  Cantab. ;  cod.  Alex, 
happens  to  be  imperfect  precisely  in  this  spot  The  most  of 
these  MSS.  bebng  to.  the  occidental  class ;  that  the  words  were 
wanting  in  these  is  confirmed  by  the  Latin  translation  and  by 
the  oldest  Latin  fathers.  Neither  TertuUian  nor  Cyprian  nor 
Jerome  (the  latter  retains  the  amen)  nor  Augustin  read  the 
doxology.  Tertullian  expressly  caib  the  sixth  petition  the 
clausula  of  the  prayer.  3.  The  Alexandrine  cod.  also  had  not 
the  words :  they  are  wanting  in  Origen  and  in  the  Coptic  trans- 
lation. 3.  They  are  also  wanting  in  other  authorities,  in  the 
Arabic  translation  of  the  ed.  Rom.  of  the  four  Ev.  of  1591, 
from  which  the  Paris  and  Lond.  Polyd.  has  borrowed  it,  and. 
in  the  Persian  translation  published  by  Wheloc  1652,  from  three 
Persian  MSS.  in  Cyrill  of  Jer.,  Gregory  Nyss.,  Maximus  and 
Cesarius.    £uthymius^  brings  it  as  a  charge  agabst  the  Bogo- 

1  Dr.  Paulas  in  the  Exeg.  Handb.  II.  661,  from  overugbt  has  named 
Eutbalius  instead  of  Euthjmius.     That  passage  of  Euthyraius  is  not 
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miles  that  they  rejected  the  cn^cJi^fio  of  the  Lord's  prayer 
which  had  been  aided  by  ihefaihert  of  the  churdi:  xo  na^ 
tw  ^iionf  4pmatiiQmp  %al  xnQ  innlfjoiag  ntt&fipitmv  ngoett^iw^ 
aigotiJaitMP  ^n^^ny/ko-— ro  of»  aoS  eatlv  ti  fiaotltta  n«l  ^ 
Sola  tov  natQogxnat  tov  viov  nai  rov  dyhv  itPiVfitno^  oiii 
dxoSioai  ipifomm.  4.  As  the  custom  gradually  prevailed  of 
filling  up  the  more  imperfect  accounts  of  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
from  the  more  perfect  ones,  the  text  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  it 
48  contabed  in  Luke  was  abo  enlarged  by  the  insertion  of  those 
additional  dauses  which  are  found  in  Matthew.  Nevertheless 
the  doxology  is  wanting  in  Luke  in  all  the  MSS.^  5.  It  be- 
sides admits  of  bemg  easily  explained  how  the  addition  might 
have  originated.  Among  the  Jews  the  custom  early  "prevailed 
of  giving  responses.  In  the  public  reading  of  prayer  the  peo- 
ple either  pronounced  an  amen,  or  a  doxolc^  similar  to  that 
which  we  find  1  Chron*  29:  11.  This  custom  of  responding 
passed  over  into  the  Christian  church  and  its  eradual  growth 
admits  of  being  presented  to  view  in  a  remarkable  manner.  In 
a  passage  of  the  Constitt.  Apost.  L.  VII.  c.  ^4,  the  Lord's 
prayer  is  found  with  the  shorter  doxology  :  or»  gov  iav^p  17  fiaQiis 
lila  iig  T0vg  amvag  *  a/uiiy,  while  in  another  passage,  L.  lU.  c. 
18,  the  entire  formula  occurs.  So  the  Sahidic  version  or  that 
of  upper  Egypt  read  the  abbreviated  formula :  17  dvvafitg  mm 
to  ugaxog .  ^  The  doxology  experienced  a  still  greater  enlarge- 
ment after  the  fifth  century,  when  the  constantly  increasing  ref- 
erence to  the  Trinity  in  the  liturgical  forms  becomes  apparent 
So  the  codd.  157,  ^and  225,  have  after  do^a  the  addition  rov 
natgog  »al  tov  viov  nai  iyiov  mivfiotog,  and  it  is  to  this  pewit 

found  in  his  Comm.  but  in  the  fragments  of  his  Panoplia  publisbed 
by  Jac.  Toll.  In  the  CooimeDtary  he  explains  the  phrase  without 
any  critical  remark  like  Chrysostom,  and  also  without  the  addition : 
tov  natQog  xa2  tov  viov  xal  rov  aylov  TEwtvfjunog.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  the  Bogomiles  whose  chief  care  was  uniformly  for  tbe  pure 
word  of  the  Bible,  rejected  only  these  last  words,  and  that  in^fntXtv^ 
%W¥  inupmnifia  and  that  in  Euth.  referred  only  to  them — if  not,  we 
must  suppose  what  is  improbable  that  the  Bogomiles  had  preserred 
among  them  a  text  of  the  New  Testament  different  from  the  Byzsn- 
tine  text 

^  Nitzsch  in  a  dissertation  in  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  IIL  4.  p. 
358,  would  consider  this  as  the  strongest  ground  against  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  passage. 

^  See  Cramer's  Beitrage  zur  beforderung  u.  s.  w.  Tk  III.  s.  60, 
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I  the  Pbilopatiis  of  L^cian  ^C.  27,  seems  to  allude  in  the  ex- 

presnon :  xrfw  iv%fiv  uno  xov  nojQog  ogiaftAoQ^  kuI  t^irnokvmwV' 

I  fiov  4Siiv  hg  tAo9  im^ilg.   Hence  the  ed.  Complot.,  and  after- 

wards I^asmas  and  Besa '  express  the  conjecture  that  the  for- 


I  niula  bad  passed  from  the  Ihuiigical  use  into  the  text  of  the  New 

Testament.  Thus  in  the  Are  Maria  to  the  benedicta  tu  in  mu- 
lieribuS)  was  added  the  quia  peperisti  servatorem  animarum 
nostrarum.  So  the  Mosaic  blessings  are  in  various  ways  enUur^ 
ged  by  our  own  clergy,  and  so  in  the  Catholic  church,  to  the 
libera  nos  a  malo  in  the  Lord's  prayer  itself,  the  clause  was  fre- 
quently annexed  per  Jesum  Chnstum  dominum  nostrum.  The 
words  are  considered  not  authentic  by  the  following  of  older  di- 
vines, besides  those  already  mentioned,  Zwingli  (not  Calvin), 
Oekolajnp.,  PeUican,  Bucer,  Melancthon,  Camerar.,  Drusius, 
Scultetus,  Walton,  Grotius,  Mill,  Grabe,  M.  Pfrff,  with  whom 
nearly  all  the  modems  agree.  Luther  sJso  has  passed  over  the 
dotology  in  the  large  and  in  the  small  Catechism.' 

Among  the  advocates  of  the  genubeness  of  the  passa^  may 
be  mentioned  Wolf,  Olearius,  Witsius,  Heumann,  S.  J.  mum- 
euten  de  autb.  doxol.  Halae  1753.  Hebr.  Benzenberg  in  the 
Symbolae,  Duisb.  1784.  T.  11.  P.  1.  p.  97,  MattUd  in  the 
remarks  upon  his  N.  T.,  Weber  b  the  dissertation  already  re- 
ferred to.  Yet  all  that  these  advocates  produce  b  its  favor  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  the  arguments  which  we  have  exhibit- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Benzenberg  has  entered 
most  mbutely  bto  the  defence  of  the  passage,  but  his  subter- 
fuges, which  are  sometimes  extremely  forced,  have  already  been 
met  by  the  editor  of  the  Symb.  the  learned  P.  Berg.  The 
most  important  witness  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  the  pas- 
sage is  without  doubt  the  Peschito.  The  three  Syriac  versions 
viz.  the  Pescliito,  the  Pbiloxen,  and  the  Jerus.  have  the  doxol- 
ogy.    The  last  two,  as  they  belong  to  a  later  peripd,'  cannot 

^  Beza  who  is  elsewhere  so  accurate  io  his  references,  mentions 
that  Chrysostom  has  not  explained  the  clausula.  He  has  explained 
it  however  as  minutely  as  the  rest  of  the  text 

^  It  is  doubtless  an  echo  of  the  vulgate,  and  a  remoaot  of  the  Pa- 
pal timesy  that  particularly  at  the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lord's  prayer  was 
offered  in  the  Protestant  church,  in  most  of  the  churches,  without  the 
doxology.  Yet  this  was  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case.  See  Brem. 
and  Verdische  Bibliothek,  II.  530.  IV.  1096. 

3  The  age  of  the  Jerusalem  version  it  is  true  cannot  be  determined ; 
the  fact  however  is  at  least  established,  that  It  is  of  more  recent  date 
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come  into  consideration  bwe  :  but  as  it  respects  the  authori^  of 
the  Peschito,  even  this  is  not  beyond  the  suspicion  of  some 
interpoktionsy  or  additions  from  the  Lectionarii.  Hose  pas- 
sages of  this  version  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  have 
been  collected  hj  6riesbach-^n  the  meletemata  de  vetustis  tex* 
tos  N.  T.  recensionibus  p.  LI.  The  Aethiop.,  the  Armenian, 
and  Gothic  versions,  as  well  as  the  Arabs  Drp.  and  the  Persian 
in  the  London  Polyglott,  did  not  exist  before  the  fourth  centurjr, 
and  consequently  are  of  no  authority  on  this  point.  Mattfaii 
insists  that  Origen  was  the  first  to  introduce  this  corruption  of 
the  text— ^or  which  supposition  however  there  is  a  total  want  of 
plausible  reasons — and  he  thinks  to  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
Vulgate  by  1  John  5: 7.  He  contends  that  as  there  the  addition 
was  made  by  the  Latins,  for  doctrinal  reasons,  so  here  the  pas- 
sage has  been  struck  out  of  the  Greek  text,  proprio  Marte,  for 
liturgical  reasons.^  While  Bengel,  on  the  contrary,  found  in  no 
small  degree  confirmed  by  one  passage,  the  favorable  opinion 
which,  as  afibrding  a  stronger  vindication  of  his  favorite  text, 
1  John  5:  7,  he  already  cherished  of  the  Latin  Version.  Yet 
even  if  MatthiU  had  taken  away  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate, 
that  is  by  no  means  the  only  witness  in  support  of  the  omission. 
Benzenbei^  proceeds  in  a  still  more  arbitrary  manner,  when  he 
attempts  to  excite  the  suspicion  that  all  the  Fathers  in  whom 
the  words  are  wanting,  hAve  been  corrupted  by  the  Parisian 
editors,  so  as  to  follow  the  Vulgate. 

If  for  the  reasons  which  have  been  exhibited  we  are  obliged 
to  rgect  this  aetiological  doxology  from  the  text,  still  it  will 
maintain  its  place  undisputed  in  the  usage  of  the  church.  For, 
to  repeat  a  former  remark,  unless  we  consider  ourselves  scru* 
pulously  bound  to  the  precise  words  of  the  prayer  as  to  a 
magic  form,  the  enlargement  of  it  is  admissible.  But  that  the 
enlargement  of  it,  as  it  here  lies  before  us  in  the  doxology,  b 
made  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  our  Lord  can  by  no  means  be 
called  in  question. 

V.  14,15.  According  to  those  interpreters,  who  consider 
the  sermon  on  the  Mount  as  made  up  of  several  distinct  de- 
clarations, this  declaration  also  must  originally  havd  stood  in  a 
difi^ent  connexion,  and  have  been  joined  to  this  place  only 

than  the  Pesehito  as  it  hw  iDterpoktions  out  of  the  Peachito.     Nov. 
Test.  Graooe,  T.  I.  p.  2a  II.  p.  297. 

1  Eichhom  Bibl.  11. 510. 
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on  account  of  its  relation  to  the  fifth  petition.  So  early  as 
Calvin,  the  passage  in  Mark  ll:25»was  presented  by  that  com* 
menutor  as  parallel  to  the  one  in  questioD.  Bat  if  it  is  asserted 
that  the  declaration  here  stands  b  no  good  coDnexion  with  the 
preceding  context,  the  same  may  be  alleged  with  sttU  greater 
propriety 'of  the  passage  in  Mark.  But  why  may  not  our  Sa* 
viour  have  expressed,  on  difierent  occasions,  in  di^rent  con- 
nexions, and  even  before  difierent  hearers,  the  great  truth  which 
he  expresses  here  ?  Indeed  the  same  declaration  is  found  re- 
peated in  Matthew  c.  18:  35.  Respeotbg  the  sense  in  which 
this  remark  of  our  Saviour  is  to  be  understood,  see  the  observa- 
tions upon  the  fifth  petition. 


ARTICLE    VL 

Spibitual  Despotism.    Bt  the  Author  or  Natoiul  His«* 
•    tort  or  Enthusiasm.    New  York :  Leavitt,  Lord  b  Co. 
1835,  pp.  363. 

By  th«  Editor. 

The  attentive  reader  of  the  ewAy  history  of  New  England 
will  be  satisfied,  we  think,  that  our  lathers  brought  over  to  thb 
country  all  the  light  that  existed  m  England  on  the  subject  of 
religious  toleration  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen^ 
tury.  In  respect  to  this  point,  the  general  mind  of  Europe 
was  in  darkness.  The  difference  between  the  Jewish  theory 
and  the  Christisji  scheme  was  not  apprehended.  By  the 
union  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  with  the  state,  the  very 
elements  of  society  had  been  contaminated.  The>  charao* 
ter  of  that  religion  and  of  the  princes  and  potentates  who 
upheld  it,  were  regarded  as  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  had 
afiUcted  the  church.  It  was  supposed  that  the  interests  pf  Zk>n 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  proteitant  kings  and  governors* 
There  was,  however,  a  faint  dawning  of  light  in  England. 
Gross  instances  of  religious  persecution  seemed  to  require  an 
apology.  Finally,  it  was  perceived  that  there  were  certain 
rights  of  conscience  on  the  subject  which  were  not  to  be  tarn- 
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pered  with.  The  magbtnte  learned  to  tolerate  difl^ent  ferms 
of  religioiis  worship,  if  practised  in  secret,  or  in  families.  Pub- 
lie  deviations  from  estwlisbed  forms  were  still  visited  with  mer- 
ciless i)enal  inflictions.  Some  faint  conception  was  at  last  at- 
tained of  the  impropriety  of  burning  men  on  account  of  diflfer- 
ence  of  opinion.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  its  impolicy  was 
not  perceived  previously  to  its  uolawfubess.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
certain  individuals  welcomed  the  thought  to  their  souls.  Among 
these  few,  the  puritans  were  foremost.  The  senuments  of  the 
excdient  Robinson  of  Leyden  are  well  known.  Thomas  Wal- 
ley,  a  visnerable  minister  of  Barnstable,  uttered  on  a  public  oc- 
casion these  memorable  words,  ".^loett  bounded  ioUratum 
i$  very  deeirable  in  all  Christian  Commonweabhs.**  Win- 
throp,  and  the  company  who  came  with  him,  cherished  feelings 
of  the  most  unaffected  good-will  towards  the  established  church 
as  weU  as  towards  different  sects  of  dissenters.  The  venera- 
ble governor  on  his  djring  bed,  lamented  that  he  had  ever  been 
drawn  into  measures  which  his  better  nature  abhorred.  The 
colony  of  Plymouth,  during  the  whole  of  its  separate  existence, 
maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a  liberal  policy. 

Another  fact  manifest  on  the  face  of  the  early  New  England 
history  Is,  that  religious  toleration  was  understood  and  practised 
to  a  greater  extent  at  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  than  it  was 
ten  or  twenty  years  afterwards.  The  influence  of  Endicot  and 
of  some  others  at  Salem  was  unfortunate.  A  few  of  the  influ- 
ential clergjrmen  were  not  a  little  tinged  with  an  intolerant  spir- 
it, and  urged  measures  which  were  wholly  inconsistent  with 
freedom  of  opinion.  But  a  principal  cause  of  the  unhappy  in- 
crease of  jealousy  and  of  ill-will  was  the  strange  perverseness 
and  fanaticism  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  the  quakers,  and  others,  who 
were  deemed  schismatics.  They  evidently  lodged  for  the  hcm- 
ors  of  imprisonment  and  martyrdom.  Many  of  the  deeds  which 
they  perpetrated,  were  an  msult  to  the  courts  and  to  the  coun- 
try. It  was  very  unwise  and  unjustifiable  for  the  ma^ 
trates  to  proceed,  as  they  did,  against  these  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  community.  A  patient  and  Christian  forbearance 
was  the  only  eflfectual  remedy.  These  fevers  in  the,  social  sys- 
tem must  run  their  round.  A  violent  check  frequendy  causes 
them  to  break  out  with  greater  virulence.  Those,  who  disap- 
prove of  excesses  of  religious  zeal,  must  be  careful  lest  they  be 
driven  to  another  extreme.  Determined  opposition  to  a  wOd 
measure  may  end  in  persecution,  or,  at  least,  in  the  belief  of 
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untenable  docti^bes.  This  was  the  case  with  our  fathers. 
Goaded  by  the  intrusion  of  men  of  other  sentiments,  not  a  few 
of  them,  fractious  religionists,  who  were  determined  to  vex, 
where  they  could  not  subvert,  the  pilgrims  resorted  to  severe 
enactments,  which  not  only  did  n6t  arrest  the  evil^  but  which 
were  the  source  of  great  and  permanent  injuries  to  the  Com- 
monwealth. Such,  however^  is  human  nature  in  its  best  estate. 
In  times  of  great  excitement,  truths  confirmed  by  the  experi-* 
ence  of  ages,  are  slighted  or  forgotten. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  there  was  a  real  connection  be- 
tween the  church  and  the  State  in  Massachusetts^  for,  at  least, 
sixty  years  after  the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Religious  profession 
was  the  only  passport  to  political  honor.  Ecclesiastical  crimes 
were  obnoxious  to  civil  penalties.  The  stern  theocracy  of  an- 
cient Israel  was  revived  in  Boston.  John  Cotton  was  the  chief 
Sriest  of  the  church  in  the  wilderness.  John  Winthrop  was  the 
loses  of  the  new  worlds  No  church  could  be  gathered  with- 
out the  permissicHi  of  the  magistrates.  A  minister,  preaching 
to  a  church  collected  in  any  other  manner,  was  liable  to  a  civil 
penalty.  All>  who  were  physically  able,  were  required  to  at-* 
tend  on  the  authorized  public  worship.  The  first  laws  deprived 
excommunicated  persons,  and  a  whole  church  separated  from 
the  others,  of  all  civil  privileges.  Synods  were  called  by  order 
of  the  general  court,  and  their  results  were  commended  by  le« 

S'slative  authority  to  the  people^  and  ordered  to  be  observed, 
reaches  of  the  first  three  commandments,  as  well  as  of  the 
•others,  were  indictable  offences. 

There  was  notwithstanding,  a  radical  difierence  in  the  form 
of  the  connection  between  the  State  and  the  churches  here 
and  between  the  State  ana  the  church  in  the  mother  country. 
Here  there  were  many  churches  nearly  independent  of  each 
other ;  there  the  church  was  one  body.  Here  the  churches 
elected  their  own  pastors,  with  the  exception  of  an  extreme- 
ly rare  intervention  of  the  civil  powers ;  there  clergymen  were 
imposed  by  the  civil  government  or  by  patrons.  Here  the 
political  authority  never  assumed  the  power  of  deciding  on 
matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  but  always  called,  for  that 
purpose,  the  representatives  of  the  churches  freely  chosen; 
there  they  were  determined  ultimately  by  the  civil  power. 
Here  an  unpopular  magistrate  could  be  displaced  at  an  annual 
election ;  there,  in  such  cases,  there  was  no  redress.* 

*  See  Dr.  Wisner's  History  of  the  Old  South  Church,  Boston,  p.  70. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  27 
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During  the  period  in  quesdon  it  is  obvious  that  pietj  and  wa^ 
nJity  were  in  a  flourishing  state.  A  great  majority  of  the  6nl 
emigrants  were  persons  of  noted  piety*  As  eoramunities,  thej 
were  pervaded  by  a  religious  influence.  Men  dwek  together 
in  peace,  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  in  the  love  of  the  Saviour* 
Relying  wholly  on  a  gratuitous  salvation,  they  yet  maintained 
all  the  stern  dignity  of  the  law  of  God,  and  were  punctilious 
almost  in  the  observance  of  the  leaser  matters  of  duty.  They 
understood  and  proclaimed  the  truths  of  redemption  widi 
smgular  fidness,  solemnity,  and  earnestness.  Of  the  tran- 
scendant  importance  of  personal  religion,  no  men  had  clearer 
views.  They  consulted  in  a  remarkable  degree  for  the  inter- 
ests of  posterity, — living  for  future  ages  and  for  the  human 
race.  Possessing  but  few  books,  they  thoroughly  read  and  df- 
geiled  the  one  great  and  inesdmable  treasure — ^tbe  Bible.  For 
talent,  scholarship,  and  good  sense,  some  of  the  pcuitan  minis- 
ters were  not  inferior  to  any  men  of  their  profession  living  at 
that  time.  With  a  few  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  Plymouth 
colony,  the  clergy  received  an  adequate  maintenance.  Their 
persons  were  regarded  with  a  respect  bordering  on  reverenoe, 
and  their  instructions  were  listened  to  with  the  profcundest  at- 
tention. Upon  an  average,  there  was  probably  about  one  min* 
ister  to  every  ninety  famiUes  or  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  ioulfti 
In  some  of  the  new  plantations,  twenty  or  thirty  families  sup* 
ported  a  minister,  and  commonly  there  were  not  more  than  lor- 
^.families  when  they  invited  and  settled  a  pastor.  In  1650^ 
twenty  churches  had  been  gathered  in  the  colony  of  Siassacho* 
setts.  In  1670,  in  Massachusetts  including  Plymouth,  there 
were  about  fifty-five  churches.  Elstimating  each  church  to  eon* 
tain,  on  an  average,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  the  com- 
municants would  amount  to  more  than  eight  thousand.  The 
Kipulation  of  the  colony  was  probably  about  forty-five  thousand, 
ot  far  from  one  half  of  those,  who  were  of  suitable  age,  were 
communicants.  Emigrants  from  the  othec  colonies  and  from 
foreign  countries,  who  had  begun  to  take  up  their  residence  in 
the  cobny ,  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  non-communioaats. 
From  1650  to  16i30  the  glory  of  the  primitive  piety  bc«n  to 
grow  dim.  The  language  of  oon^ratulation  and  llMmkfuhNSS 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  lamentation  and  foreboding. 

It  is  now  important  to  ascertain  the  jmndpal  causes  of  this 
flourishmg  state  of  piety.  It  will  be  provea,  we  think,  that 
they  are  not  to  be  sought  mainly  in  the  connection  between  the 
Church  and  the  State. 
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It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Boston  has  been  furnished  fiom  its 
settlement  with  a  ministry  on  the  voluntary  plan.  Perhaps  no 
city  in  the  world  has  been  more  fully  supplied  with  religious 
instruction.  Meeting-houses  have  been  erected,  and  the  sala- 
ries of  ministers  paid  from  self-imposed  contributions  or  sub- 
scriptions. No  complaint  has  ever  been  made,  as  we  are  aware, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  this  ci^. 

The  personal  character  of  the  first  settlers  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  destiny  of  New  England,  especially  during  the 
first  forty  years  of  its  existence.  The  emigrants  were  among 
die  best  inhabitants  of  the  mother  country.  The  labors  and 
example  of  a  few  men  like  Bradford,  Brewster,  Winthrop,  Cot- 
ton, Higginsoii,  Shepard,and  others,  moulded  the  very  elements 
of  society.  Such  men  being  at  the  head  of  Church  and  State, 
the  colonies  inevitably  became  religious  commonweahhs.  Had 
(here  been  no  connection  between  religion  and  the  State,  such 
men  roust  have  exerted  a  commanding  influence. 

The  circumstances  of  thesetriement  were  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  piety.  The  voyages  of  the  emigrants  were  conduct^ 
ed  essentially  as  religious  expeditions.  Remarkable  deliver- 
ances were  often  experienced.  A  solemn  and  inward  sense  of 
ft  protecting  providence  was  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  fa- 
thers. When  they  landed  on  these  shores,  the  loneliness  which 
they  fek,  the  longing  for  the  <'  loved  and  left  behind,"  to  which 
some  of  them  were  not  strangers,  the  landing  on  an  unknown 
continent  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  the  artificial  and  the 
real  terrors  of  savage  life  by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the 
threatened  withdrawment  of  chartered  rights  by  the  parent  gov- 
ernment— all  these  things  tended  to  develope  a  solemn  and  pe- 
culiar piety.  Like  the  outcast  primitive  Christians,  the  sense 
of  danger  made  them  cling  to  their  own  families,  and  churches, 
and  €k»d.  Fraternal  aflbetion  could  not  but  abound.  The 
planting  of  new  colonies  of  religious  people,  always  has  a  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  growth  of  (riety  and  morality  among  its 
members.  The  primitive  Christians,  perhaps,  exhibited  a  kind 
of  piety,  which  will  never  prevail  agam  to  an  equal  extent. 

The  early  establishment  of  Harvard  College  and  of  the  sys- 
tem of  common  schools  was  favorable  in  its  effect  on  piety. 
This  attention  to  learning  did  not,  however,  flow  from,  nor  was 
it  dependent  upon,  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  It  grew  out 
of  the  enlarged  views  of  the  settlers,  and  would,  probably,  have 
existed  had  the  general  opinions  on  tiia  subject  of  the  support 
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of  religion  been  similar  to  those  of  Roger  WiDiains.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  college  and  of  the  schools,  organized  as  they  wero 
by  pious  men,  and  pervaded  by  a  religious  influence,  was  no  in-* 
considerable  cause  of  the  flourishing  state  of  piety*  Why  did 
not  the  colony  of  Viiginia  establish  free  schook  ?  Why  wait 
nearly  a  century  before  she  erected  a  college?  Religbn  was 
established  by  law*  A  rigorous  system  of  diurch-govemment 
was,  for  many  years,  enforced.  Such,  in  our  opinion,  were  the 
principal  causes  which  gave  to  Massachusetts  her  high  charac- 
ter for  piety,  Thejr  existed  b  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
in  the  enterprize  of  colonizing  the  new  world,  and  in  the  nature 
of  the  actors.*  At  the  same  time,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that 
partially  good  results  did  proceed  from  the  union  in  question. 
The  ministers  of  religion  were  olothed  with  authority  and  res- 
pect. Immorality  was  put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law. 
There  were  individuab  then,  as  there  are  now,  whom,  as  it 
would  seem,  moral  influence  cannot  reach.  They  must  be  for-? 
cibly  restrained,  or  be  expelled  from  the  community.  The  so- 
lemn services  of  a  religion  authorized  by  law  produced  an  out^^ 
ward  decency  and  respect,  favorable  to  virtue,  which  would  not 
have  been  otherwise  attained.  Nevertheless,  these  eflects  were 
partial  and  temporary.  The  evils  produced  by  the  system  have 
come  down  through  two  centuries,  and  exist  in  mournful  prom- 
inence at  the  present  time. 

It  may  seem  to  us  unaccountable  that  the  pilgrims  should 
have  fallen  into  the  very  mistakes  from  which  they  had  escaped 
in  England.  After  they  had  felt  the  efflscts  of  persecution,  why 
should  they,  in  their  turn,  take  up  the  rod  ?f  They  had  caught 
glimpses  of  the  ereat  doctrine  of  religious  toleration,  but  tbeir 
minds  were  shacided  by  their  own  inconsistent  acts.  How, 
with  their  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  human 
nature,  could  they  have  hoped  to  preserve  a  Chriitian  com- 
monwealth ?  A  new  continent  was  opening  to  the  enterprise  of 
mankind.  Would  not  men  of  all  conditions  come  over  the 
ocean,  and  obtrude  into  the  holy  places  which  might  here  be 

™  ■■■■II  I  .....I.!..  ■..If  .........^  ■  .1  ■ 

*  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  divine  influence  which  was  bestow- 
ed, as  it  might  be  claimed  both  as  a  consequence  of  the  union  of 
Church  apd  8tatei  apd  as  given  'm  despite  of  that  union. 

t  The  plea  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  the  pilgrims  inflicted  civil 
penalties  wify  on  disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  They  did  not  aU 
ways  discriminate  between  a  bad  act  and  a  bad  opinioa. 
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fenced  off  in  the  wilderness?  The  ohartersy  m  many  cases 
contradictory  to  each  other,  could  not  exclude  undesirable  emi- 
grants. And  was  it  probable,  from  any  previous  experience 
that  their  own  immediate  posterity  would  persevere  in  the  path 
of  virtue  ?  The  idea,  however,  of  a  perfect,  permanent,  Chris- 
dan  commonwealth  was  before  their  minds,  and  it  filled  the 
whole  range  of  vision.  They  fell  into  an  error  which  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  is  now  exhibited.  They  gave  a  too  exclusive 
attention  to  the  Old  TestaYnent,  or  rather  to  its  less  spiritual 
portions.  Great  principles  of  truth  and  duty,  applicable  to  all 
people,  and  to  all  ages,  are  certainly  (pund  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
but  these  principles  our  fathers  did  not  clearly  perceive,  or  else 
confounded  them  with  particular  and  local  precepts.  Such  a 
ccMisequence  might  have  been  expected  from  their  politioo*reli- 
gious  views. 

The  fatal  mistake  of  our  fathers  is  seen,  most  conspicuously 
in  the  adoption  of  the  measures  for  lowermg  the  terms  of  church 
membership.  A  lai^e  and  strong  party  was  gradually  formed, 
who  were  in  favor  ofadmiting  all  persons  of  regular  life  to  the 
full  communion  of  the  churches,  upon  their  making  a  profession 
of  religion,  and  who  also  advocated  the  plan  of  treating  all 
baptized  persons  as  members  of  the  church.  Many  of  the  hter 
amigrants,  and  the  children  of  the  first  settlers,  wished  to  se- 
cure for  themselves  the  civU  hanort  and  privileges  of  church 
membership,  without  complying  with  the  rigid  terms  of  the  con- 
^gational  communion,  viz.  satisfactory  evidence  of  regenera- 
tion. A  considerable  number  of  the  clergy  and  the  churches  in 
general,  zealously  opposed  all  innovations,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  maintain  the  primitive  purity  of  reUgion.  In  1657,  the 
half  yniy  covenant^  as  it  was  called,  was  adopted  by  a  synod 
held  at  Boston.  The  measure  was  viewed  as  alarming  innova- 
tion, and  was  assailed  with  powerful  opposition,  particularly 
in  Connecticut.  At  length  in  Massachusetts,  it  became  a  very 
general  practice.  The  churches  opened  their  doors  to  men,  who 
merely  assented,  in  general  terms,  to  the  excellence  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  church  thus  became  the  passport  to 
civil  honors.  Woridly  men  hung  on  its  bosom  like  a  body  of 
death.  Efibrts  for  discipline,  for  the  reformation  of  morals, 
for  the  promotion  of  revivals  of  religion  were  oonstantly  oppo- 
sed and  prevented. 

Thus  the  law  of  1630,  providbg  that  **  none  should  be  ad^ 
mitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  body  politic,  but  such  as  werf 
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church  members,"  was  the  source  of  a  long  catalogue  of  mis- 
chiefs. During  the  sixty  years  of  its  continuation,  it  was  a  strong 
temptation  to  hypocrisy.  Men,  excluded  from  all  civil  offices 
and  from  having  any  voice  in  elections,  and  yet  subject  to  tax- 
ation and  the  various  burdens  of  public  service,  must  have 
been  strongly  solicited  to  sacrifice  conscience  to  worldly  gain. 
The  whole  eighteenth  century  bears  witness  to  the  deplorable 
eSects  of  this  law.  The  early  part  of  this  period  was  one  of 
deplorable  spiritual  apathy.  The  revivals  of  religion,  which 
gladdened  the  years  from  1735  to  1760,  were  rilified,  ma- 
ligned, or  corrupted,  very  much  as  a  consequence  of  the  state 
of  things  which  erew  out  of  the  early  union  of  church  and  the 
government  in  Massachusetts.  There  has  been  a  wide  and 
fundamental  departure  from  the  doctrines  embraced  by  the  pu- 
ritans, owing,  no  doubt,  to  other  causes  m  part,  but  to  be  at- 
tributed, particularly,  to  the  removal  of  the  barrier  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  first  attempted  by  the  synod  of  1657. 

The  last  manifestation  of  evil  &irly  to  be  attributed  to  this 
cause  is  the  entire  prostration  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  churches  by 
the  recent  decirions  of  the  highest  courts  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  sailing  away  from  die  vriiirlpool  we  have  fallen  upon  the  rocks* 
The  church  of  Christ,  instead  of  being  loaded  with  civil  honor, 
is  cast  out  of  her  legitimate  privileges.  She  who  was  a  princess 
flitteth  solitary.  It  was  a  result,  which  might  have  been  antiei- 
pated.  When  once  we  begin  to  act  on  false  principles  we  cannot 
measure  the  extent  of  mischief  into  which  we  may  run.  The 
relations  of  a  church  to  the  world  may  be  clearly  inferred  from 
the  New  Testament.  Inevitable  difficulty  will  follow  all  at- 
tempts to  compromit  the  principles  of  the  word  of  God  aad  of 
reason  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  consider  the  state  of  rel^ioa  in  tlu 
commonwealth  since  it  was  relieved  fifom  political  patronage. 
Scarcely  a  vestige  of  the  old  theory  remains.  Jews  and  gen- 
tiles, catholics  and  protestaats  are  all  on  a  level  under  our  gov- 
ernment. A  great  majority  of  the  members  of  our  successive 
legislatures  are  not  connected  with  the  churches  of  any  denom* 
inatioD.  A  morbid  feeling  impl3ring  the  possibility  of  the  as- 
oendency  of  a  sect  or  of  the  union  of  church  and  state  some- 
times breaks  out  in  our  legislative  chambers  vritfa  hidicrous  so- 
lemnity. Laws  for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  far  the 
punishment  of  profanenessyblaqpiiemy,  drunkenness,  end  of  many 
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oAer  moral  oflbnees,  if  they  exist,  are  suffered  to  sleep  on  our 
statute  books,  ia  undisturbed  security.  No  person  is  required 
to  connect  himself  with  any  parish  or  religious  society  wbateveri 
nor  to  contribute  in  any  way  for  the  maintenance  of  the  worship 
of  God.  The  churches  have  no  separate  existence  in  law. 
Their  rights  are  the  rights  of  the  parishes,  and  nothing  more. 
This  state  of  things  has  existed  substantially  for  twenty  or  thir- 
ty years.  The  law  of  1824,  the  eleventh  article  of  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution,  and  the  act  of  1834,  have  only  con- 
firmed and  secured  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1811.* 

We  now  come  to  the  important  inquiry.  What  is  the  actual 
state  of  religion  in  Massachusetts  at  me  present  time,  or  since 
the  laws  were  repealed  which  in  an  important  sense,  connec- 
ted church  and  State  ? 

We  contend  that  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  in  which  to  try 
the  experiment.  Boston  has  been  put  to  the  test  for  two  hun- 
dred years ;  the  remainder  of  the  State  for  twenty  five  or  thirty 
years,  and  other  portions  of  New  England  for  longer  or  short- 
er periods.  Many  of  the  alleged  evils  of  the  voluntary  system 
are  such  that  they  would  have  developed  themselves  at  anee* 
The^rt^  years  of  the  change  would  be  most  disastrous^  But 
none  of  die  predicted  mischiefs — predicted  as  of  immediate 
and  rapid  growth — ^have  come  upon  us. 

On  the  whole,  for  thirty  years,  there  has  been  no  relaxation 
in  tlie  laws  of  outward  morality.  We  freely  acknowledge,  tliat  in 
certain  respects,  a  deterioration  may  be  pointed  out.  There 
may  be  an  increased  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  a  more 
open  desecration  of  Lord's  day.  Vice  in  our  cities,  in  certain 
forms,  may  have  become  more  flagrant.  In  some  respects,  the 
majesty  of  law  may  be  obscured,  and  a  disposition  cherished  in 
extraor^UT  cases  to  execute  justice  in  a  summary  and  irregular 
manner.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  perturbed  and  restless  condi- 
tion of  the  public  mind  on  many  subjects  6[  morals,  politics, 
religious  doctrines,  etc.  The  most  sacred  relations  are  not  al- 
ways spared.  The  cry  is  sometimes  heard  for  the  equalization 
of  ri^hu,  or  the  republicanism  of  churchea,  and  the  abolition  of 
all  distincticms.    Nevertheless,  the  community  is  soand  at  the 

*  The  whole  of  the  18th  eentUT7,or  more  properiy  die  yean  flt>m 
14KK)  to  1811,  may  be  regarded  as  a  period  of  tranmium,  ExolusiTe, 
legal  ooDgvegationaliNn  did  not  axkt,  thoagh  proteaiaatiflm  wae  sup' 
imnd  by  law. 
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core.  The  great  body  of  the  beople  of  New  England  are  a» 
firmly  attached  to  laW)  and  order,  as  their  ancestors  were  in 
1640.  The  great  excitement  of  the  timci  so  far  as  it  is  indica' 
tive  of  evil,  is  on  the  surface  of  society,  or  confined  to  detached 
portions  of  the  people.  The  vast  majority  of  the  Anglo-SaxcHi 
race  on  our  soil  are  sound  and  trust-woithy*  The  bustle  and 
the  uproar  are  deceptive.  The  periodical  press  is  not  a  sure 
index  of  the  condition,  even  of  the  large  towns  and  cities,  much 
less  of  the  countless  country  villages*  While  a  single  city  seems 
to  be  on  the  borders  of  a  volcanic  excitement,  hundreds  of  quiet 
rural  towns  hardly  perceive  the  d'lstant  murmurs. 

The  great  principles  of  protestant  religious  liberty  were  never 
more  thoroughly  understood  than  at  the  present  time.  The 
recent  occurrence  in  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  in  certain  re-^ 
spects  much  to  be  deplored,  has  demonstrated,  as  with  a  voice 
of  thunder,  that  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
can  never  gain  a  footing  among  the  original  English  population 
of  New  England.  The  abhorrence  of  papacy  has  beoome  an 
instinct  almost — a  part  of  our  personal  identity.  It  is  not,  bow- 
ever,  the  bigotted  attachment  to  the  partial  evils,  as  well  as  to 
the  advantages  of  protestantism,  which  may  have  characterized 
some  of  the  reformed  churches.  The  opposition  to  papacy  b 
increasingly  intelligent  as  well  as  decisive.  No  disposition  ex- 
ists extensively  in  the  community  to  debar  the  Catholic  from 
any  of  his  natural  or  civil  privileges. 

In  more  than  one  respect,  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts are  in  a  better  condition  than  at  any  preceding  period 
in  our  history.  Temperance  Societies,  which  are  exclusively 
voluntary  associations,  have  not  only  accomplished  their  own 
specific  work,  but  have  raised  up  the  standard  of  morals  gener- 
ally^  given  a  healthier  tone  to  public  sentiment,  quickened  the 
individual  conscience,  and  made  the  work  of  further  reforma- 
tion far  less  embarrassing.  This  reformation,  on  the  whole,  has 
been  managed  with  remarkable  wisdom*  It  has  been  based 
upon  great  principles,  which  are  of  equal  application  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  cases.  Such  motives  have  been  addressed  lo 
the  heart  and  conscience  of  men  as  would  bear  the  test  of  the 
severest  investigation.  Hence,  the  inevitable  tendency  of  this 
reformation  is  to  bring  about  the  universal  adoption  of  such  a 
course,  in  all  things,  as  will  give  the  utmost  possible  vigor  to 
the  body,  clearness  and  power  to  the  mind,  and  purity  U>  the 
heart.    This  great  reformation,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  genu- 
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'  iiMI  plroduci  of  a  voludtary  association,  and  had  its  origin  in 

■  Tills  commonwealth  is  comparatively  weD  supplied  with  the 
'               preaching  of  the  gospel.    There  are  within  our  limits  at  the 

■  pesent  time,  of  the  Congregational^  Episcopal,  Baptist,  and 
»  Methodist  dertoroinations,  about  850  ministers  of  the  gospel, 
"  the  same  numher  of  organized  churches,  and  at  least  110,000 
>  members  of  churches.     Of  these  numbers,  thfe  orthodox  Con- 

■  gregationalists  have'  320  ministers,  360  churches,  and  60,000 
I  '           commuiticants.     Allowing  that  the   S(tate  has  at  the  present 

lAoment,  650,000  inhabitants,  there  is  one  rainlsichr  from  thescf 

f  fbor  denominations,  not  including  several  smaller  sects;  for  every 

1  760  souls.     Supposing  that  a  small  portion  of  the  clergymen 

I!  tm  but  ill  qualified  for  their  duties,  yet  one  clergyman  of  at 

I  least  respectable  attainments  will  remain  for  dvery^lOOO  souls. 

I  We  doubt  whether  the  same  thing  can  be  asserted  of  any  equal 

I  population,  living  on  any  single  undivided  territory,  in  any  coun- 

I    '  fry  where  religion  is  supported  by  law.     We  are  aware,  that 

I  such  substantially,  has  always  been  the  condition  of  things  in- 

Massachusetts.     What  we  are  co.ndemed  now  to  assert  is,  that 

I  there  h^s  been  no  deterioration  sfaice  religion  has  ceased  to  be 

dependent  on  taxation.    On  the  contrary,  there  has  never  exist*^ 

i  •d  a  more  resolute  determination,  than  i»  ik>w  apparent,  to 

plant  well  educated  ministers  on  every  destitute  spot,  and  iar 

every  practicable  new  field; 

Again,  under  the  influence  of  voluntary  associations,  the 
ministers  of  religion  are  well  educated.    Our  colleges,  (with  a 
partial  exception  in  relation  to  Harvard  University,)  and  our' 
theological  seminaries  are  not  State  establishments.      Three- 
of  these  institutions  have*  never  received  any  funds  from  the' 
public  treasury,  and  one  or  tWo  of  tliem  obtained  an  act  of  in- 
corporation with  the  utmoft  difficulty.    Yet  all^of  them  are' 
well  sustained  both  in  respedt  to  funds  and  to  public  patronage' 
hi  general.    Our  oldest  theological  seminary  is  a  noble  monu- 
ment of  the  ligor  of  the  voluntary  principle.    In  these  yarious 
institutions  our  clergyman  are  trained  for  their  work.    We  haz- 
ard nothing  in  asserdng'  that  as  a  body,  the  Congregational 
ministers  have  a  more' thorough  training  than  any  other  equal' 
body  of  clergymen'  inf^  the  world.     It  is  not  denied  that  the 
ilnglisb  ministry  acqnire  a  much  better  classicd  education  tbao^- 
ou  be  obtained^  as  yet  in  this  country.    The  Scottish  sUideiMa 
may  be  more  skilfed*  in  ^  philosonby  and  logic.    Yet  in  Eoghod 
Vol.  VE  N^o;  19.  28 
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and  Scotland,  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  theolo^cal  instruc- 
tion is  notorious.  In  biblical  learning,  and  in  the  peculiar  qual- 
ifications for  pastoral  instruction,  the  New  England  Congrega- 
tional minbtry  need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  their  brethren  m 
any  other  portion  of  Christendom. 

Furthermore,  the  Congregational  ministers  of  this  commoft- 
wealth,  in  general,  receive  a  respectable,  if  not  a  munificent,  sup- 
port. There  has  been  no  diminution  of  salaries  since  the  laws 
requiring  the  support  of  the  ministry  were  repealed.  There  is 
no  disposition  to  call  in  question  the  claims  oi  the  ministry  to  a 
competent  maintenance.  Those  claims,  as  grounded  id  natural 
right  and  on  the  express  authority  of  the  Bible,  are  fully  ac- 
knowledged.* 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  want  of  a  pecuniary  maintenanea 
IS  the  principal  reason  for  the  frequent  removals  of  ministers. 
A  main  cause  is  the  general  fluctuation  of  the  times..  It  abo 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  clergymen,  that  a  change  wiB 
increase  the  means  of  usefulness — that  new  scenes  will  devdope 

*  We  find  the  following  note  in  the  105th  No.  of  the  London 
Quarterly  Review.  **  We  are  assured  by  a  well  known  and  credible 
minister  of  that  country,  [the  United  States]  that  *  no  minister  of  any 
protestant  denomination,  to  my  Knowledge,  has  ever  received  a  n^ 
eieni  living  ttoo  years  in  succession.  Dr.  Payson's  father,  like  wtaai 
ministers  of  country  parishes,  derived  the  means  of  supporting  bis 
family  from  a  farm,  which  his  sons  assisted  in  cultivating.'"  A  more 
flagrant  misstatement,  we  believe,  was  never  uttered.  It  is  difficak 
to'say  whether  the  ignorance  manifested  by  the  iDformant  aurpavei 
the  credulity  of  the  reviewer.  We  can  give  the  names  of  at  least  a 
hundred  Congregational  ministers  in  this  State,  now  living,  who  haw 
received,  for  twenty  years  in  succession,  a  sufficient  salary  witbmK 
the  necessity  of  resorting  to  farms  or  merchandize  for  support.  The 
nlaries  of  clergymen  in  our  cities  and  large  towns  vary  frooi  1000 
dollars  to  2500  dollars.  The  more  affluent  parishes  in  the  county 
give,  on  an  average,  about  650  dollars  per  annum.  The  average  of 
the  remainder  may  be  400  dollars.  There  are,  doubtless,  w^orthy 
ministers  in  this  State,  who  receive  an  altogether  incompetent  8ii{ipc«t, 
who  are  compelled  to  resort  to  school-keeping  or  to  manual  labor  ia 
order  to  obtain  the  means  of  sustaining  a  family.  But  theoe  coa- 
•tJtute  the  exceptions.  It  is  an  opinion,  which  we  have  not  formed 
without  fonndation,  that  the  support  of  the  ministry  is  becoming  fiom 
year  to  year  more  and  more  secure,  as  it  certainly  is  increasing  ia 
amount  The  statements  which  we  have  now  made  apply  partica* 
larly  to  the  Congregational  ministry,  though  they  are  not  withooi 
application  to  other  denominations. 
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new  intellectual  and  moral  energies.  This  opinion  is  tinques-^ 
tionably  erroneous.  The  repose  and  home-feding  of  an  old 
residence  are  far  better  adapted  to  the  real  growth  of  the  men« 
tal  and  moral  energy  tb^n  the  excitements  of  a  new  parish. 
The  most  able  and  the  most  useful  ministers,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  have  been  the  fixed  and  contented  occupants  oi  a  single 
parish. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no  plan  for  the  support  of  religious 
institutions  is  entitled  to  credit  unless  it  bears  fruit  to  the  glory 
of  Ciod  and  to  the  happiness  of  man.  Here  we  stand  on  ground 
which  is  perfectly  tenable.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  where  reli- 
gion has  never  been  maintained  by  law,  there  were  given  during 
the  thirty  years  prior  to  1830,  for  objects  of  general  philanthro- 
py, humane  and  religious,  and  in  a  manner,  which  admitted  of 
I  careful  estimate,  one  million  eight  hundred  and  nine  thousand 

I  dollars.     This  was  given  at  a  time,  when  seven^  thousand  dol- 

lars besides  were  annually  paid  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  in 
I  the  city.     In  this  same  period  of  thirty  years,  several  hundred 

'  thousand  dollars  have  been  given  voluntarily,  by  private  indi- 

I  viduals,  all  resident  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  endowment  of  tlie 

I  Andover  Theological  Seminary.      Within  twenty  years,  the 

^  three  colleges  of  the  commonwealth  have  received,  mainly  in 

I  small  sums,  and  as  the  fruit  of  individual  subscriptions,  at  least 

I  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.     In  1834,  the  orthodox  Congre- ' 

I  gaiionalists  of  this  State  contributed  nearly  twenty  one  thousand 

I  dollars  for  the  support  of  home  missions,  about  one  half  of 

I  which  was  expended  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  while  sixty 

>  six  small  churches  in  the  commonwealth,  shared  in  the  re- 

'  maining  portion.     The  American  Education  Society,  which 

'  had  its  origin  in  Massachusetts,  and  which  is  entirely  a  voluntary 

'  association,  has  assisted  in  educating  for  the  Christian  ministry, 

I  in  twenty  yesirs,  more  than  2000  men.     Its  receipts  for  the 

,  year  1834  amount  to  83,000  dollars,  of  which  34,000  dollars 

I  were  contributed  in  Massachusetts.     During  the  year  ending 

I  September,  1834,  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 

received  through  the  channel  of  its  auxiliaries,  88,000  dollars, 
of  which  nearly  30,000  dollars  were  contributed  by  the  ortho- 
dox Congregationalists  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  same  ratio 
without  doubt,  the  contributions  to  the  Board,  during  the  twenty 
seven  years  since  its  formation,  have  flowed  into  its  treasury. 
This  is  but  a  part  of  the  charitable  deeds  of  the  philanthropic 
and  religious  men  of.  Massachusetts  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
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eeotinj.  Tbej  aie  raffideot,  bowe?6r,  to  fbow  tiMt  u 
Ksbed  faith  is  not  oecessaiy.  Without  it,  religioo  kuios  aoiie  of 
its  vigor  and  expaosiveoeas,  nooe  of  its  sympathy  for  the  far* 
lorn  and  destitute  in  our  own  limits  or  on  foreign  shores.  At  oa 
timei  has  the  spirit  of  benevolence  been  more  wakeful,  aearch- 
ingv  discriminating!  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  great 
argument  that  an  established  religion  is  needed  to  hold  out  iti 
compassionate  arms  to  the  feeble  and  to  the  needy,  baa  here  do 

C^rtmency.  A  well  contrived  system  of  voluptaiy  supply  has 
ng  been  in  active  operation,  throughout  this  State,  ^mbradog 
in  its  range  not  only  the  Anglo-American  population,  but  tbt 
swarming  numbers,  who  are  drawn  or  driven  hither  from  tbf 
lands  of  monarchy  and  of  established  religion.  On  the  wholoi 
ao  far  as  Massachusetts  is  concerned,  we  regard  the  experim^t 
as  decisive.  Evils  will,  doubtlessj  atuch  to  voluntary  system! 
as  they  will  to  all  human  things.  There  is  a  tendency  lo  ex- 
treme democracy  which  needs  to  be  guarded  and  balanced  by 
checks.  These  checks  and  safeguards  are  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  in  the  value  and  permanence  of  its  fuodaroeotil 
doctrines,  in  the  authoriutive  establishment  of  the  CbriitiaQ 
ministry,  and  of  a  competent  support  for  that  ministry.  The 
gospel  faithfully  and  fully  reiteived  has  a  ^tiJking  tendency  to 
produce  that  common  sense,  and  those  habits  of  sound  judg« 
ment,  which,  prevailing  extensively  in  the  lay  community,  cod* 
stitute  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  religious  order,  and  oo« 
of  the  surest  dependencies  (or  t|ie  propagi^tion  of  the  gospel 
itself. 

While  penning  these  thoughts,  fre  received  the  Spiritual  De«- 
potism  of  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  of  Q<igar.  The  ground  taken  by 
this  vigorous  writer  in  favor  of  church-establishments,  is  not  s^ 
together  unexpected.  In  his  pi;e>rious  volumes,  there  are  hiotSi 
obscure  references,  casual  remarks,  which  have  at  length  a  sat^ 
isfactory  solution.  **  Spiritual  Despotism*'  is  a  well-wrou{lit 
and  sturdy  defenoe  of  lue  union  of  the  civil  and  the  eccleiiasfh 
cal  powers.  We  are  not  sorry  at  its  appearance.  We  have  dq 
aympathy  with  tlKMte  persons  ^ho  cry  out  against  every  attack 
on  toe  doctrines  of  civU  and  pf  religious  liberty  as  iosiacors, 
heretical,  and  worthy  of  execration.  We  wish  for  no  damnatCK 
ry  edict  against  free  discussion — ^for  no  index  expurgatoriu$  il 
protestaot  Christendom.  We  are  desirous  to  listen  candidl/  ^ 
ev^  thing  which  the  advocates  qf  higl^  church  pow«r  fPV  ^ 
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in  opposition  to  our  own  viewst  wbicb  we  believe  40  be  bottooH 
•d  00  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  and  on  tbe  doolrioes  of  sound 
common  sense.  Of  such  an  antagonist  as  Mr.  Taylor,  po  one 
can  reasonably  complain.  His  object  in  writing  is,  unquestlon- 
ably,  the  highest  welfare  of  the  church  of  Christ.  The  defects 
of  the  congregational  systeip  in  his  ayfn  country  may  have 
blinded  his  eyes*  The  impetuous  cannonade  which  tbe  radical 
reformers  have  kept  up  on  the  venerable  institutions  of  England 
might  very  easily  alarm  a  meditative  and  Christian  mind.  The 
friends  of  moderate  apd  salutary  changes  in  the  cburch  and  in 
tbe  commonwealth  are,  in  thes^  days,  put  too  much  on  tbe  der 
fonsive.  They  are  compelled  |o  oppose  violent  and  indiscrimi^ 
Date  attacks  on  existing  institutions,  which  may  be,  in  many  re- 
spects defective,  aqd  which  must  ultimately  be  abandoned. 

We  willingly  accord  to  Idr.  Taylor  not  only  honesty  of  mo- 
tive, but  powers  of  reasoning  and  of  literary  research,  which 
are  altogether  above  the  ordinary  standard.  We  have  read  bis 
previous  publications  with  much  satisfaction  and  advautage. 
That  they  have  been  inordinately  commended  we  have  no  doubt* 
A  portion  of  their  popularity  is  owjng  to  their  hitherto  anony- 
mous character,  and  .to  the  vigor  and  con6dence  of  tlie  style. 
We  do  not,  however,  deny  tbe  great  value  of  many  of  his 
thoughts,  nor  their  occasional  originality. 

But  our  object  is  not,  at  tbe  present  time,  to  offer  a  literarj 
criticism,  nor  to  undertake  a  formal  refutation  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Spiritual  Despotism.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  do  eithar« 
A  few  miscellaneous  observations  is  all'which  we  shall  now  at- 
tempt. 

The  style  is  one  wbicb  we  cannot  praise.  It  is  incurably  Latin» 
On  a  short  page  there  are  sometimes  fiCty  long  Roman  words.* 
In  some  cases,  the  selection  is  obviously  unn^essary,  and  not 
in  very  good  taste.  We  refer  to  such  words  as  mundane  an4 
pristine.  The  excessive  use  of  sounding  poiysyllables  gives 
the  impression,  that  Saxon-English  is  incompetent  to  bear  qp 
the  weight  and  power  of  the  author's  thoughts.  We  have  n« 
objection  to  Latin  words  used  in  their  proportion.  There  are 
classes  of  ideas  which  can  be  conveyed  by  them  in  a  clearer 
manner  than  by  words  derived  from  any  other  language.    Tbe 

*  An  instance  occurs  ip  tfie  fpllpwing:  ^U  is  a  common  occur- 
rence for  perverae  intentions  to  briQg  into  conjunction  tbe  most  oppo-. 
site  parties,"  etc.  The  author  has  adopted  what  we  hoped  was  ^ 
mere  proyincialism—^Jt  it  Mi^p  tried?' 
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ear  soon  grows  weary  of  exclusive  Norman,  or  Greek,  or  Ga^ 
man.  The  best  style  is  not  monosyllabic  exclusively,  as  sonw 
men  would  seem  to  think ;  neither  like  our  author,  would  n 
choose  the  language  of  Cicero  and  Sallust.  The  mmd  andilK 
voice  rebel  against  the  custom. 

A  difficulty,  which  we  have  experienced  in  reading  the  vol- 
ume may  be  owing,  but  not  altogether,  to  the  brevity  of  the  dis- 
cussions.   The  book  appears  to  us  to  be  a  mixture  of  fads 
concisely  or  imperfectly  presented,  and  of  argument  professedly 
built  on  those  tacts,  but  whi^h  is  not  sufficiently  drawn  out  to 
be  satisfactory.    Assertions  occur  where  we  want  the  proof,  b- 
ferences  are  made  when  the  facts  are  not  clear.     We  seeio  to 
be  passing  along  the  borders  of  a  forest  at  night-fall.    Weos- 
not  entirely  reject  the  conclusion,  neither  can  we  see  predself 
the  amount  of  the  data.    The  following  remarks  we  quote  u 
an  illustration  :  <^  The  people  of  the  United  States  exist  in  9- 
tation  and  act  from  momentary  excitement.     The  people  J 
England  are  jealous  of  excitement;  and  though  susceptible  of 
agitation,  gladly  and  quickly  return  to  a  state  of  rest.  TbekiR 
of  order  is  as  strong  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  is  the  disr»- 
card  of  it  on  the  other."    Now,  these  misstatements  are  tke 
foundation  of  some  wide  inferences,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the 
book  were  as  destitute  of  value  as  the  page  from  which  this  ex- 
tract was  taken,  we  should  throw  it  by  in  utter  disgust :  butBJr. 
Taylor  is  evidently  better  acquainted  with  the  Old  World  than 
he  is  with  the  New,     He  has  read  the  Latin  and  Greek  fa- 
thers more  than  he  has  Dr.  Dwight's  Travels.     He  manifesdy 
makes  his  comparison  between  the  two  countries  on  the  autw 
ity  of  some  of  the  veracious  English  travellers.     Yet  the  same 
fault,  in  a  less  degree,  runs  through  the  volume.  The  quotatioM, 
references,  and  foil  statements  of  facts  are  few  and  compa* 
tively  unimportant.     We  are  not  disposed  to  receive  the  £cU 
of  any  man,  on  such  subjects,  however  well  versed  he  may  w 
in  church  history.     It  may  be  said  that  the  limits  of  bis  voluffla 
were  not  compatible  with  greater  detail.     Then,  we  reply,  ^'^ 
a  volume  on  each  of  the  sections  contained  in  this.    It  ^^^fT 
ject  which  will  not  admit  of  the  compactness  of  logic,  nor  of  t» 
abbreviations  of  algebra.    The  Christian  world  are  not  readj 
for  a  manual  on  church  and  State  prerogative. 

The  author  has  evidently  taken  his  notions  of  CoDgreg>t«»" 
alism  from  certain  defects  which  belong  to  it  as  known  ^^r^ 
land,  but  which  have  no  existence  in  this  countiy.    "It»"* 
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without  amazement/'  he  remarks,  *'  that  we  find  a  con^egation- 
al  church,  on  the  modern  scheme,  proceeding  in  the  momen- 
tous act  of  creating,  or  of  electing  to  itself  a  pastor  and  teacher, 
without  being  able  to  allege  from  the  New  Testament,  any  law 
or  license  to  that  effect,  or  any  example  of  an  unambiguous  and 
I  satisfactory  kind/'    Whatever  may  be  the  fact'in  England,  the 

t  congregational  churches  in  this  country  do  not  create  the  minis- 

I  try.     Men  are  not  permitted  to  preach  the  gospel  without  a 

I  formal  examination  and  licensure  by  a  body  of  men,  who  are 

exclusively  ministers.     They  are  not  set  apart  to  their  work  nor 


I  dismissed  from  it  without  the  concurrence  of  a  council  compo- 

I  sed  in  part,  (generally  a  majority)  of  ministers.    The  directions 

I  of  Paul  to  Timothy  and  Titus  in  respect  to  the  creation  and  or- 

^  dination  of  elders  are  universally  regarded  by  the  congregation- 

al  churches  in  this  country  as  addressed,  not  to  laymen,  but  to 
;  the  ministry.     Our  author  then  is  guilty  of  selecting  a  defect  in 

I  the  congregational  system,  a  defect  which  does  not  exist  in  the 

^  United  States,  and  of  building  upon  that  an  argument  against 

j  the  theory  of  Congregationalism.     Certain  other  ill-contrived 

!|ractices  exist  among  the  British  dissenters,  which  are  not 
bund  in  this  country,  democratic  and  inflammable  as  Mr.  Tay- 
[  lor  represents  us  to  be. 

It  seems  to  be  taken  as  an  admitted  fact  by  the  author,  and 
by  others  on  both  sides  of  tlie  question,  that  the  system  of  the 
'  Jews  in  respect  to  the  temporal  maintenance  of  the  priests  and 

'  Levites  was  enforced  by  legal  enactment — that  failures  to  pay 

'  the  required  tithe  were  visited  by  fine,  confiscation  of  goods,  im- 

prisonment, or  some  penalty  of  the  sort.     But  where  is  the 
'  evidence  ?    That  God  expressly  required  the  payment  of  tithes, 

and  that  it  was  a  great  moral  offence  in  the  people  to  neglect 
that  payment,  no  one  doubts.  But  was  the  tithe  collectible 
legally  ?     We  do  not  affirm  that  it  was  not,  but  where  is  the 

(roof  that  it  was  ?  In  case  of  non-payment,  who  prosecuted  ? 
n  whose  name  were  writs  issued  ?  Were  the  Levites  or  priests 
a  legal  corporation  ?  Or  was  the  magistrate  of  a  particular  city 
or  tribe  authorized  to  proceed  in  the  premises  ?  We  think  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  duty  was  intended  to  be  placed  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  on  moral  grounds.  Delinquents  would  be  visit- 
ed with  the  tremendous  temporal  judgments  of  the  Most  High. 
Those,  who  promptly  paid  the  required  amount,  were  sure 
that  their  own  basket  would  be  filled,  through  the  special  blesa- 
ipg  of  the  great  Proprietor.    Here  we  are  mclined  to  think  the 
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mfttter  was  left.  If  so,  «  corner-stotie  of  the  advocoiCes  of  tbe 
ttokm  of  church  aod  Sute  is  removed.  Ooe  great  prfiidpie,  at 
reast,  of  the  Jevrish  dispeosatioD  is  secured  in  fiiTor  of  a  vo)^ 
uiitary  support  df  morality  and  piety.  That  silebi  is  the  mab 
scope  and  intention  of  the  Christian  economy,  we  cannot  for  a 
anoment  doubt.  On  this  subject,  men  are  addressed  as  having 
a  natural  sense  of  justice,  and  feelings  of  compassion  and  good 
will,  aar  being  able  to  perceive  by  the  common  prmciples  of 
honesty  that  a  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  to  understand 
and  fecfi  that  religion  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  weU  bdngcrf* 
the  community.    On  tlie  voluntary  plan,  all  whichis  noble  and 

Snerous  in  the  heart  of  man  is  addressed,- and  the  most  power* 
I  motives  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  ministry  itself,  as  into  its 
handsf  and  dot  into  that  of  the  law,  are  entrusted  destiMadM^ 
Host  piedous  for  time  and  eternity. 


ARTICLE   Vll. 
IThb  Colleges  or  litt  Onit^d  States. 

BytWldilw.  , 

Wk  are  not  among  those  who  tfre  ready  to  denounce  fbe  co)-* 
leges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning  inf  our  land.  Imperfect 
as  many  of  them  undoubtedly  are,  both  h  the  means  and  platfs 
of  education,  we  still  think  tliem  wdrthy  of  protection  and  sup- 
port. The  indirect  inOuences^  which  Ao^  from  tiiem,  are  of 
great  importance.  These  institutiotis  stand  up  in  the  midst  of 
cor  large  towns  and  country  villages,  arintellectitfal  bulwarks 
against  the  progress  of  commercial  speculation  and  of  mere 
pecuniary  interests,  and  of  an  untoward  political  excitement 
They  are  enduring  memorials  of  the  existence  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  imrportance  of  its  cultivation.  Almost  every 
other  thing  is  changing.  Inferior  st»hools  of  varioas  kinds  arise, 
and  after  a  feverish  existence^  disappear.  Forms  of  govern* 
ment  seem  to  have  as  feeble  a  hold  on  life  as- the  persons  who 
adminisier  them.  Society,  litei%ture,.some  of  the  sciences,  are 
Marly  as  evanescent  as  the  fesUbns'^crf'a  luxurious  aaetiopolis.. 
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But  Bologna  and  Oxford  remain.  Tbey  have  withstopd  the 
▼icissicudes  of  half  tbe  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  Some 
collegiate  institutions  may  be  swept  away  by  the  caprice  of 
despotism.  Others  decline  and  disappear  from  the  ill  jtidg* 
ment  of  their  projectors,  or  from  the  parsimony  of  the  sur- 
rounding communities ;  bqt  the  great  body  of  them  live  and 
flourish  through  successive  centuries.  This,  we  think^  is  proof 
enough  that  they  are  wanted.  The  need  for  them  exists  in  thle 
nature  of  man  and  in  the  structure  of  society.  A  population 
supplied  merely  with  common  schools,  if  that  were  possible 
without  die  higher  seminaries,  could  not  exist  as  a  civilized 
population  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The  utmost  com- 
pleteness and  the  universal  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  reading,  arithmeuc,  and  of  the  vernacular  gram- 
mar, are  not  of  themselves  sufficient.  The  tendency  of  soci* 
ety^  in  such  circumstances,  would  be  unavoidably  retrogradcv 
Primary  education  requires  the  countenance  of  men  of  liberal 
attainments  and  of  comprehensive  understandings  who  can  judge 
of  the  relations  of  various  parts  of  the  intellectual  system,  and 
who,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  can  apply  the 
proper  remedies  to  existing  defects  in  any  part  of  the  compli* 
cated  organization  of  societyi  Our  best  school  books  are  made) 
and  always  have  been  made,  by  the  graduates  of  our  colleges. 
Tbe  most  useful  and  practical  treatises  on  the  elements  of 
various  sciences,  have  come  from  the  same  source.  The  indi- 
vidual who  wrote  on  Logic  and  on  the  Nature  of  the  human 
Soul,  prepared  the  best  hymns  for  children  which  have  ever 
appeared.  We  do  not  deny  to  self-taught  men«  a  large  share 
of  shrewdness,  ingenuity,  perseverance^  and  usefulness.  There 
are,  however,  in  their  character  and  labors  obvious  deficiencies. 
They  push  their  favorite  notions  to  an  extreme,  pay  a  dispro- 
portionate attention  to  a  particular  science  or  mental  faculty, 
and  inculcate  a  similar  course^  and  infuse  a  like  spirit,  wherever 
their  influence  extends.  A  liberally  educated  man  is,  in  the 
best  sense,  a  practical  man^  One  of  the  principal  advantages 
of  a  coUege-cdurse  of  study  is  the  symmetry  which  it  gives  to 
the  character  and  faculties.  The  general  style  of  thinking  is 
our  public  institutions  is  favorable  to  the  production  of  this 
character.  As  a  general  thing,  prejudice  or  partiality  in  respect 
to  a  particolar  branch  of  human  learning,  is  disooimtenancedit 
The  knowledge  which  is  acquired  may  be  very  slight^  bnt-it  ia 
symroetrioal*  Hence  the  best  effects  are  ptodoced  on  the 
Vol.  VI.  No.  19.  29 
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judgment  and  general  character.  Just  such  an  iaflaence  h 
exerted  by  the  ample  course  of  study,  by  the  coUisioQ  of  mtiMby 
by  the  close  contact  of  a  great  number  of  young  meo  of  dn* 
▼erse  original  and  acquired  powers,  as  to  fit  them  to  be  effieieflft 
practical  men  for  the  various  pursuits  of  life. 

Enlarge  then,  we  say,  indefinitely,  the  number  of  educated 
men.  No  matter  how  great  the  amount  of  cultimted  talent 
The  more  profound  and  extensive  all  intellectual  inquiries  nVf 
the  more  auspicious  is  the  prospect  before  our  country.  It  is 
not  our  purpose,  however,  to  enlarge  on  this  part  of  oar  subject* 
We  have  alluded  to  the  permanent  character  and  great  value  of 
our  collegiate  institutions,  in  order  to  guard  ourselves  from  the 
danger  of  being  misunderstood  in  the  remarks  which  fidbw. 

1.  The  whole  community  should  be  made  to  take  a  tbofoogli 
and  heartfelt  interest  in  our  colleges.  Without  a  cordial  attadk* 
ment,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  these  institutioDs  must  languidi, 
or  at  least,  fail  of  producing  their  best  results.  They  dioiild 
not  be  regarded  as  designed  for  the  upper  classes*  They  are 
not  aristocratical  seminaries,  but  emphatically  the  mstitutioDS  of 
the  people ;  not  of  the  middling  classes  solely,  but  of  the  indi- 
gent and  unenlightened.  There  are  ttoo  thomund  men  now  in 
our  literary  institutions,  who  are  dependent  for  pecuniary  8a|H 
port  on  personal  exertion  or  charitable  aid.  We  rqieat  it,  all 
our  colleges  are  emphatically  institutions  for  poor  men.  How 
becoming  is  it,  then,  that  the  poor  and  the  mkkUing  classes 
should  feel  a  fraternal  sympathy  m  their  own  institutions.  With 
what  vigilant  care  should  they  watch  over  their  best  mteresls. 
How  ready  should  they  be  to  extend  to  them,  in  times  of  need, 
a  helping  hand.  With  what  cautious  deliberatioD  should  they 
hearken  to  ill  reports  concemmg  them.  With  what  promptitude 
should  they  rally  to  the  support  of  the  government  of  diese 
institutions  in  the  maintenance  of  whofewme  discipfioe  and 
order.  Colleges  cannot  advance  independently  of  the  conmu- 
Bities  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  They  are  the  fester* 
children  of  those  communities.  The  men  of  New  Hampsbiie, 
Connecticut,  and  of  New  Haven,  ministm^  to  the  needs  df 
Harvard  CoUeee  in  its  infant  days.  All  the  colonists  felt  that  it 
was  their  institution.  In  no  one  thing  did  they  manifest  moie 
ef  the  wisdom,  we  bad  almost  said,  of  prophett.  The  rich 
threw  in  of  Uieir  abundance,  the  poor  of  tfadr  mites,  and  aB  of 
liMir  Fji^ycni  and  of  their  bear^  good  vilL 

S.  The  ooorae  of  study  prepsratory  for  adiliisBioihaDOiir  ool- 
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leges  needs  to  be  greatly  extended  aod  perfected.  Mtny  of 
our  collegiate  institutioDs  are  no  better  than  academies  or  gram- 
mar schools.  The  time  of  the  instructors  is  taken  up  in  giving 
the  mereat  elements  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  grammars,  or  in 
laboriously  plodd'mg  over  ground  which  ought  to  have  been 
thoroughly  cultivated  before.  The  lessons  in  Horace  and  He- 
rodotus are  recited  with  pain  and  reluctance.  No  relish  for  their 
numberless  beauties  is  felt.  The  grandeur  of  the  sentiment, 
the  music  of  the  stylci  the  perfection  of  the  whole  composition 
are  things  uoknoMm.  By  the  help  of  translations,  notes,  and 
lexicons,  a  tolerable  lesson  for  the  recitation-room  may  be  ao» 
quired,  but  the  great  purposes  of  study  are  lost  The  patience 
of  instructor  and  pupil  is  exhausted,  and  that  is  all.  The  judge- 
ment is  not  formed ;  a  philosophical  memory  is  not  attained ; 
the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination  are  not  refined.  A  founr 
dation  is  thus  laid  Ibr  permanent  disgust  with  the  classics,  and 
for  effiirts,  it  may  be,  subsequently,  to  discard  their  use.  These 
remarks  are  not  applicable  to  all  the  members  of  our  colleges 
by  any  means.  There  is  a  considerable  class  who  make  every 
study,  to  which  they  attend,  their  ovm.  Their  minds  are  not 
satisfied  with  superficial  attainments.  Though,  in  some  bstan* 
oes,  admitted  to  cdlege  with  imperfect  mental  preparation,  yet  by 
their  bdustry  and  btellectual  vigor,  they  overcome  all  obstacles* 
Nevertheless,  the  other  class,  which  we  have  described,  is  large. 
All  our  graduates,  and  all  our  college  instructors  are  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact.  The  time  which  is  empbyed,  or  rather 
muted,  in  the  professed  study  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  the 
h^her  hranehes  of  the  mathematics,  forms  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  entire  course.  The  remedy  for  this  great  evil  lies 
back  in  the  preparatory  schools.  It  is  true  that  a  particular 
college  might  demand  a  more  ample  and  thorough  training  in 
the  candidates  for  admission.  But  the  diflloulty  would  not  be 
corrected  in  this  way.  Other  colleges,  and  such  colleges  will 
always  exist,  would  open  the  door  to  all  anplioants,  whatever 
night  be  the  s^le  of  their  acquisitions.  Ot  course,  the  institu* 
lion  whk^h  should  he  most  rigid  in  its  demands,  would  be  left 
nearly  destitute  of  students  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  moat  of 
oar  colleges  is  dependent  on  the  tuition^money  which  is  received. 
We  believe  that  the  moat  efibctual  means  to  reach  the  evil  will 
be  for  our  academies  and  granraiar  schools  to  insist  on  a  much 
more  adequate  and  comprehensive  ooune  of  preparatory  educe* 
lien.  Lot  the  Lttin  and  Greek  graroniars  be  mastered.   Let  the 
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proper  Greek  and  Latin  authors  be  read  through  and  firequeot-' 
ly  reviewed.  Let  the  accents,  metres  and  all  the  accompany 
menu  of  the  poetry  be  investigated  and  understood.  At  the 
eame  time,  the  young  student  should  become  well  acquainted 
with  elementary  geogtaphy,  arithmetic,  with  the  first  part  of  al- 
gebra, with  the  structure  of  the  English  language  and  with  tha 
practice  of  composition ;  not  neglecting  to  acquire  correct  hab- 
its of  penmanship  and  all  those  lighter  graces  and  ornaments  of 
a  gentleman  in  respect  to  which  some  eminent  scholars  are 
scandalously  deficient.  Such  a  preparatcHy  discipline  wouM 
require  four  years  of  diligent  discipline — a  term  not  by  any  means 
too  long  for  the  proper  mastery  of  the  studies  in  question,  and 
which  would  not  interfere  with  the  suitable  age  for  entrance  on 
coU^iate  studies.  A  young  man  has  not,  ordinarily,  at  eight- 
een years  of  age,  more  maturity  of  mind  than  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite to  grapple  with  the  severe  studies  of  college. 

We  are  confident  that  if  six  or  eight  academies  or  graromar-s 
schools  should  institute  such  a  course  of  instruction  as  we  have 
pointed  out,  they  would  ultimately,  if  not  immediately,  receive 
an  adequate  patronage.  They  can  introduce  changes  of  this 
sort  with  much  more  facility  than  a  college  can  alter  its  sche- 
dule of  requisitions.  All  men  of  sound  sense,  whether  educat- 
ed at  college  or  not,  would  decidedly  prefer  a  grammar*srhool 
of  the  kind  in  question  as  a  place  for  the  education  of  their  sons, 
to  the  ordinary  preparatory  schools  of  the  present  time.  If  a 
limited  number  of  these  schools  could  be  induced  to  lengthen 
and  perfect  their  plan  of  study,  we  should  anticipate  the  most 
decided  and  advantageous  results.  The  colleges  would  in- 
stantly feel  the  change.  The  duties  of  the  professors  would 
then  consist  in  teaching  the  higher  pritaciples  of  mathematics, 
in  pointing  out  the  value  of  the  thoughts  of  the  classical  writers, 
the  logical  connection  of  those  thoughts,  and  the  forms  of  beau- 
ty and  grace  with  which  they  are  clothed.  In  a  word,  the  su- 
perstructure would  be  built'  on  the  solid  foundation  laid  in  the 
preparatory  course.  Our  professional  seminaries  and  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  would  immediately  take  higher  ground.  More 
thoroughly  educated,  and  consequently  more  useful  and  practical 
men  would  soon  fill  all  the  professions,  and  our  national  charac- 
ter for  sound  and  liberal  scholarship  be  greatly  elevated. 

S.  Adequate  foundations  for  the  permanent  support  of  the 
principa]  officers  .of  our  colleges  is  imperiously  demanded. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  otf  tlie  ezpediency  of  the  mecawM'^ 
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latioo  of  fijDcJs  elsewhere,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of 
the  necessity  for  them  here.  Entire  dependence  ought  not  to 
be  placed  on  tuition-bills.  The  re8ourc.es  from  this  quarter 
may  be  extremely  fluctuating,  as  the  number  of  students  varies 
from  year  to  year.  Recourse  must  be  had,  consequently,  to 
the  dismission  of  a  part  of  the  professors,  or  to  the  employment 
of  temporary  teachers,  or  to  the  sad  alternative  of  a  debt.  A 
serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  instructors  is  a  measure 
which  cannot  for  a  moment  be  entertained,  as  it  would  have  the 
inevitable  eflfect  to  make  that  diminution  perpetual.  Equally 
absurd  is  it  for  the  teachers  to  be  compelled  to  resort  to  the  un- 
welcome task  of  soliciting-agents.  The  qualities  which  fit  t 
roan  for  the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  latter  work  are 
alien  from  the  habits  of  a  scholar.  Besides,  the  professors 
ought  to  have  no  time  for  such  employments.  The  reputation 
of  the*  college  and  their  own  usefulness  are  depending  on  their 
constant  advancement  in  mental  discipline  and  acquisition.  But 
this  intellectual  cultivation  cannot  be  eflTected,  unless  the  mind 
is  entirely  free  from  the  financial  concerns  of  the  institution.  A 
part  of  the  support  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  may  well  be  left 
to  depend  on  their  popularity  and  ability  as  instructors,  yet  re- 
liance must  be  reposec  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  well-estab- 
lished foundations.  Destitute  of  them,  no  college  has  ever  flour- 
ished for  any  long  period. 

4.  Great  pains  ought  to  be  taken  to  increase  the  college-li- 
braries. The  whole  number  of  books  at  the  collie-libraries  of 
the  United  States  may  be  estimated,  in  round  numbers,  at  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand^  of  which  Harvard  University  has 
40,000.  The  remaining  institutions  would  have  on  an  average 
somewhat  more  than  3,000  volumes  each.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  library  in  the  United  States  in  the  European  sense 
of  that  term.  No  one  department  of  any  library  in  this  country 
is  complete,  unless  we  except  that  of  American  histonr  and  sta- 
tistics in  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  Not  a  few  of  the 
\volume8  in  these  public  establishroents  are  duplicates  or  tripli- 
cates, or  mere  rubbish,  given  in  the  earty  days  of  the  institu- 
tions simply  to  swell  the  list.  Now  every  man  of  common  sense 
may  know  that  a  college  cannot  greatly  prosper  witliout  a  good 
library.  It  is  important  for  students,  but  absolutely  indispensa- 
ble for  instructors.  If  a  professor  wishes  to  bring  out  a  new 
edition  of  a  Greek  classic,  all  the  important  previous  editions 
ahonld  he  easily  accessible^    He  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to 
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the  expense  aDd  lots  of  tiine  <^  ordering  them  from  fore^ 
Itods.  We  beseech  our  iotelligent  and  rich  fellow  chiseos » 
look  at  this  matter.  Can  they  confer  a  greater  blessing  oothev 
country,  or  on  mankind,  than  by  giving  to  our  colleges  tiB(ib 
donations  of  well  selected  books,  or  what  is  better,  money  fv 
that  purpose.  The  single  city  of  Copenhagen ,  in  the  little  moB* 
archy  of  Denmark,  has  more  volumes,  probably,  than  til  tb 
puUle  libraries  on  the  American  continent  Now  these  tlnp 
ought  not  so  to  be.  To  a  genuine  scholar,  no  sight  is  monit- 
freshing  and  stimulating  than  a  good  library.  It  is  a  poweiM 
incitement  to  genius  even.  It  is  no  crfimpiog^roo  opos  anf 
power  of  the  human  mind. 

5.  We  believe  that  a  reform  b  demanded  in  respect  to  tb 
pubUc  examinations  in  most  of  our  colleges.  At  some  of  tlwi 
as  we  know  from  personal  observation,  the  examinatioDS  uti 
to  say  the  least,  useless.  They  are  anticipated  with  oo  ioMr 
est,  and  remembered  with  disgust,  if  remembered  at  all.  &» 
abolish  them  or  make  something  out  of  them.  We  are  awa« 
that  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  this  subject,  W 
we  think  that  they  are  not  insuperable.  Very  little  reliM 
can  be  placed  on  committees  of  trustees  ot  legislatures  appoiot' 
ed  to  attend  these  examinations,  nor  upon  the  inspectioD  of  eii' 
ucated  men  in  the  netgbborhood.  The  examinations  mustoMb 
an  essential  and  prominent  part  in  the  course  of  study.  1^ 
three,  or  {(»ir  weeks  devoted  to  them  should  be  r^arded»die 
time  of  all  the  year  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  love  of  swIft 
the  most  intellectual  excitement,  the  most  rapid  and  nh^ 
progress.  All  previous  attainments  should  be  brought  t« 
an  honest  and  severe  test.  No  kbor  saving  experimeoiSyOi^ 
excuse,  no  delinquency  should  be  allowed.  Admissioo  to  * 
higher  standing  or  to  an  honorary  testimonial  may  be  made* 
depend  upon  the  issue,  though  on  such  things,  we  would  notit* 
pose  our  mam  dependence.  There  must  be  an  invincible  Ib^ 
of  study  for  its  own  sake,  and  especially  from  a  sense  ojif! 
to  God,  such  as  wi)l  invest  a  rigid  and  protracted  esamioatio* 
with  honorable  and  delightful  associations.  We  believe  ^ 
American  scholars  can  be  made  to  feel  as  much  ardor  and  tf* 
hibit  as  much  enei^  and  perseverance,  by  means  of  the  hip" 
est  and  holiest  motives,  as  the  scholars  of  Prussia  do  by  0^ 
of  the  pditical  and  civil  influences  which  are  made  to  bear  ap* 
on  them. 

4.  Religious  principle  must,  af^  all,  be  the  vaia  defi^ 
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dettce  of  tbe  American  colleges*  Their  proeperhj^  their  hif^ 
kteUectuftl  rank  are  inseparably  associated  with  the  Cbristiaa 
religioD.  They  cannot  rely  on  the  interesting  associations,' 
which  are  connected  with  a  venerable  andquiur.  Legisladva 
patronage  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  doubtful  support.  It 
has  all  the  glorious  uncertainty  which  has  been  attributed  to 
the  law.  We  have  no  legal  mandate  to  enforce  college  disci*' 
pline,  to  prescribe  courses  of  study,  or  to  nominate  and  expel 
professors.  The  path  to  honorable  preferments,  sacred  or 
Secular,  is  wide  open  to  all  our  countrymen,  whether  educated 
at  college  or  not.  The  democratical  tendencies  of  our  institu^ 
tions  we  cannot  alter  if  we  would.  A  course  of  public  instruc- 
tion, which  would  suit  the  dominions  of  Nicholas  or  Louis  Pbil*« 
Spe,  is,  in  many  respects,  totally  inappropriate  to  this  country^ 
ur  young  men  will  not  stop  to  pursue  a  severe  and  exact  men«* 
tal  discipline  when  our  most  popular  pulpits,  and  our  prindpal 
legislative  assemblies  are  filled  with  men  who  have  hardly  attain- 
ed thir^  years  of  age.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  most  excit- 
ing motives,  within  reach  of  the  loudest  calls  of  interest  or  of 
duty  from  civilized  and  savage  lands,  they  will  not  stay  to  lis* 
ten  to  the  counsels  of  a  wise  experience. 

In  such  an  obvious  and  inevitable  condition  of  things,  we 
have  but  one  altemadve,-^-and  that  b  ample  enough  for  our 
purposes.  We  must  bring  in  tbe  all  powerful  aid  of  Christianity. 
In  the  framing  of  our  plans  of  study,  in  the  organiiatioo  of  our 
coU^e-govemment,  in  our  resources  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
ternal harmony,  in  our  expectations  for  tbe  most  thorough  in- 
tellectual improvement,  we  must  look  away  from  all  expedients 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion.  Literature  has  long 
enough  been  the  handmaid  of  a  conventional  and  negative 
Christianity.  Science  has  long  enough  been  satisfied  with  a 
cold  and  ambiguous  recognidon  of  tbe  authority  of  revelation. 
Perhaps  our  literary  institutions  depend  too  much  on  a  periodi- 
cal or  occasional  acknowledgement  of  the  claims  of  Christianity. 
The  entire  insdtutk>n  is  not  pervaded  and  permanendy  control* 
led  by  the  heavenly  influences.  Science  and  religion  are  dit« 
aociated  too  much.  There  is  an  unbecoming  fear,  it  may  be,  of 
irreligbus  students  and  of  their  friends,  or  a  secret  nusgiving  in 
respect  to  the  compatibility  of  tbe  union  of  ardent  study  and 
of  high  religious  feeling.  Now,  such  fear  and  unbelief  must  be 
abandoned.  That  confidence  in  tbe  fx>wer  of  divine  truth  BMat 
be  cherished  as  will  baidsh  all  timidity.    At  the  same  timoi 
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practice  must  comspood  with  tbe  avowed  opinions.  The  list 
of  text-books,  in  some  colleges,  ought  to  uode^  a  severe  re- 
vision. Tbe  moral  philosophy  must  be  taught  which  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament.  Politicaal 
Economy  should  not  be  inculcated  independently  of  the  inspi- 
red records.  The  classical  authors  should  be  read  with  the 
qualifications  and  exceptions  which  are  indispensable.  In  shorty 
our  colleges  should  be  thoroughly  Christian  institutions,  not 
merely  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  may  have  free  course  and 
be  gbrified,  but  that  human  science  may  be  advanced,  sound 
scholarship  promoted,  and  an  elevated  national  literature  created. 
Our  country  can  never  acquire  a  distinguished  literary  reputa- 
tion disconnected  firom  Christianity.  Taste  and  genius  must 
bow  in  allegiance  to  God's  word,  in  order  to  attain  their  own 
perfection.  A  day  of  splendid  intellectual  glory  will  dawn  on 
our  land,  only  when  the  clums  of  Christianity  shall  every  wliersr 
be  acknowledged  and  felt. 


ARTICLE    VIIL 


SrXBGHBS  AND   FoRENSIC  ABOnMBNTS.      Bt  DaHUL  WdH 

STBR.  Vol.  II.  8vo.  pp.  483.     Boston:  Perkins,  Mar- 
vin &  Co.,  1836. 

By  Cfttob  CbtUof ,  Ntfwbarypbrt,  Man. 

There  needs  no  commendation  of  the  periodical  press,  to 
fix  the  public  attention  on  this  second  volume  of  the  masterljr 
productions  of  tbe  great  constitutional  statesman  of  our  tiaie« 
Similar  in  general  character  to  the  collection  hej^etofore  pub- 
lished, not  inferior  in  permanent  and  universal  value^  the 
speeches  before  us  have  already^  as  they  severally  issued  from 
the  eloquent  lips  of  their  author,  and  diffiised  themselves 
throughout  the  country,  become  identified  with  the  feelings,  and 
incorporated  into  the  opinions^  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  But,  whatever  l^ld  on  (he  minds  of  men 
some  of  these  speeches  may  exert^  by  reason  of  the  particular 
view  they  present  of  the  great  national  controversies  of  tbe  day^ 
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Ui^y  possess  higber  and  widier  claidiis  to  intei^est  and  admiration. 
As  brilliant  specimens  of  th6  highest  parliaiilentary,  popular,  and 
ferensic  oratory  ^--as  irtch  repositories  of  facts  and  thoughts,— 4tf 
models  of  severe  induction  clothed  in  a  pure,  vigoh>us,  and  imf 

Jressive  style,  %tkA  of  exitet  reasoning  relieved  and  adorned  with 
lustrations  the  most  forcible  and  felicitous, — a^  invaluaUe  couf* 
tributions  to  the  best  literature  of  our  wide*spread  language,— 
in  all  these  respects  t\i^y  constitute  a  work,  which  rests  not  on 
ephemeral  passions  of  the  hour  for  its  titles  of  honor,  but  chal- 
lenges [dace,  in  the  estimatibn  of  our  own  and  the  memories  of 
a  future  age,  along  with  the  great  iatelleotual  productions  of  the 
master-minds  of  the  aiftcient  and  modem  world.  Wis  )ptt)pose 
b  the  present  article,  to  dwell  rather  on  these  the  more  giener- 
ml  and  enduring  claims  of  interest  appertaining  to  the  volume 
before  us,  leaving  to  other  journals  and  oc^casions  the  not  less 
important  political  considerations  which  it  suggests. 

i¥e  cannot  better  describe  the  contents  of  the  vohlme  than 
b  the  words  of  the  editorial  introduction,  bearing  on  thid  ftde  of 
it  evidence  of  the  accomplished  hand  to  which  it  has  be^n  as- 
cribed. 

'  It  is  now  about  five  years,  )iince  the  pnblisbers  of  the  present 
collection  present^  their  fiillow-citiiens  with  the  former  volunie  of 
the  Speeches  and  Forensic  Arguments  of  Mr.  Webster.  It  com- 
knanded  the  attentioi^,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the 
reputation  of  the  author ;  and  the  curiosity  and  interest  thus  Excited 
were  amply  sustained,  by  the  contents  of  the  work.  It  is  believed, 
that  no  volume  has  ever  issued  from  the  American  press,  better  cal- 
culated to  take  a  permanent  hold  of  the  public  mind ; — ^to  be  re- 
l^arded  as  a  choice  specimen  of  excellence  in  th6  various  kinds  of 
mtellectual  effort  which  it  embraced ; — and  to  be  consulted  as  a 
standard  authority,  On  the  great  Political  and  Constitutional  que^ 
lions,  which  have  agitated  the  public  mind  during  the  last  twenty 
years.  The  estimation  in  which  it  was  held  from  its  appearance, 
may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  a  very  judicious  and  elo* 
quent  notice  of  it,  in  the  eighteenth  numb^  of  the  American  Quaf-^ 
terly  Review ;  and  the  rapid  sale  of  the  edition  has  proved  that  thc^ 
judgment  of  the  critic  was  sanctioned  by  the  reading  community  at 
large,  not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  The  critical  jour« 
nals  of  Great  Britain  have  confirmed  the  estimate  formed  by  his 
Countrymen  of  Mr.  Webster's  professional  and  parliamentary  tdent^ 
and  have  quoted  his  works  as  containing  some  of  the  best  specie 
of  American  forensic  eloquence.* 


i 


*  Quarteriy  Jounial  of  Juritpnidence,  for  AuguK,  1834. 
VoLi  VI.  No.  19*  30 
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'  The  publiflhen  now  find  tbemselTes  called  npon  fiir  a  i 

Toliime  of  the  speeches  and  occasional  addresses  of  Mr.  Webster. 
The  five  years  smce  the  appearance  of  the  former  Yolume  have,  as 
is  known  to  every  one,  been  passed  by  Mr.  Webster  on  the  same 
elevated  sta^  of  public  doty,  on  which  he  had  before  acquired  a 
moet  enviable  reputation.  A  series  of  the  most  impoitant  discas* 
fdons  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  has  borne  a 
highly  conspicuous  part,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  people 
throughout  the  Union.  Thoee  great  Constitutional  questions,  which 
form^  the  theme  of  the  closing  speeches  in  the  first  volume,  have 
been  again  the  subject  of  strenuous  contest,  between  the  master 
minds  of  the  country.  Not  inferior  in  interest  to  these  are  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Webster,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  in  the 
financial  controversy  which  has  lately  agitated,  and  still  agitates, 
the  country.  Commencing  with  his  argument  in  answer  to  the 
President's  refo  of  the  Bank  bill,  in  1832,  down  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing refiitation  of  the  Protest,  in  1834,  they  will  all  be  found  in  the 
present  volume.  It  contains  also  several  other  ^^eeches,  on  sub- 
jects of  less  commanding  interest,  but  characterized  by  the  same 
niffh  qualities.  In  addition  to  these  parliamentary  efforts,  the  pub- 
lishers have  introduced  into  the  volume  several  occasional  speeches, 
such  as  that  delivered  at  a  public  dinner  in  New  York,  the  address 
to  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh,  the  eulogium  on  the  character  of 
Washin^n,  the  speech  l^fore  the  Convention  at  Worcester  in 
1832,  With  some  others  of  a  miscellaneous  class.* 

Such  are  the  contents  of  this  volume.  If  it  do  not  coinpTise 
any  written  discourse  of  the  same  description  with  Mr.  Web- 
ster's addresses  delivered  at  Plymouth  and  Bunker  Hill,  or  his 
eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  still  it  is  not  wanting  in  mis- 
cellaneous matter  of  surpassing  excellence  of  style  and  thought  \ 
and  in  it  are  great  constitutional  arguments,  oracles  of  profound 
wisdom  and  statesmanship,  parliamentarv  speeches  exceeded  by 
none,  unequalled  by  any,  except  Mr.  Webster's  own  splendid 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne. 

In  the  noliticfd  institutions  of  the  United  States,  as  of  every 
country  of  modem  Europe  possessing  any  share  of  liberty,  that 
which  most  directly  concerns,  and  most  universally  interests  the 
mass  of  the  community,  is  the  deliberative  assembly,  by  which 
laws  are  enacted  for  the  government  of  the  people,  by  them* 
selves,  or  through  the  agency  of  their  chosen  representatives. 
Such  assemblies,  in  our  time,  are  the  points  of  distinction  be- 
tween constitutional  and  arbitrary  governments — ^between  gov* 
emments  admmistered  for  the  good  of  the  many,  and  those 
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administered  for  the  advantage  of  the  few.  It  is  to  be  received 
as  an  axiom  that  such  assemblies  are  the  great  barrier  between 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  aggressions  of  executive 
power.  When  the  temporary  chief  of  a  state  would  make  him- 
self absolute,  be  he  dictator,  ruwaert,  stadtholder,  first  consul, 
protector,  libertador,  or  whatsoever  name  he  bear,  his  path 
to  despotism  is  over  the  ruins  of  the  legislative  assembly.  Some- 
times, these  bodies  have  been  composed  of  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country,  the  hereditary  landholders,  exclusively  formed  of 
cfiective  power,  as  in  Venice  and  Poland.  At  other  times,  as 
m  the  France  and  England  of  tlie  present  day,  they  have  been 
mixed  of  popular  representatives,  and  of  a  more  permanent 
aristocratic  body,  acting  either  as  the  supporters  of,  or  as  the 
check  upon,  the  authority  of  a  hereditary  executive  power  vest- 
ed in  a  single  individual.  And  again,  as  with  us,  they  are 
found  to  be  merely  the  temporary  instruments  of  the  whole 
people,  employed,  for  considerations  of  public  expediency  and 
convenience,  to  administer,  for  the  time  being,  a  part  of  the 
delegated  portion  of  sovereignty,  coming  from  the  people,  al- 
ways amenable  to  the  people,  and  speedily  reabsorbed  into  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 

Hence,  the  preeminent  social  position  of  individuals,  com- 
bining parliameiuary  distinction  with  intellectual  qualities  mani- 
fested in  other  departments  of  action.  Our  earliest  thoughts,  the 
first  visions  of  our  bounding  boyhood,  are  fed  with  images  of 
glory  and  greatness  fit>m  the  records  of  deliberative  eloquence. 
To  the  popular  assemblies,  for  instance,  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
to  the  bema  of  Athens,  to  the  forum  of  Rome,  to  the  halls  of 
its  immortal  Senate,  the  mind  perpetually  reverts,  as  the  scene 
of  those  magnificent  exhibitions  of  oratory,  which  electrified 
men  of  old,  and  still  continue  to  be  the  emulated  examples  of 
genius,  claiming  and  receiving  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world.  Demosthenes,  stained  though  he  be  with  those  worst 
vices  of  a  public  man,  susceptibility  of  pecuniary  corruption  and 
defect  of  animal  courage ;— Cicero,  with  all  his  weaknesses  of 
vain-gloriousness  and  instability  of  character ; — these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  names,  which  live  forever  in  the  memories  of  mankind, 
preserved,  like  the  dew-drop  in  the  diamond,  amid  the  imperish- 
able lustre  of  their  fame.  And  not  less,  in  modern  times,  are  those 
individuals  preeminent,  who,  by  the  union  of  patriotism  and  eU 
oquence,  have  guided  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  and  of 
posterity,  as  the  great  leading  intelligences  in  the  legislative 
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bodies  of  Europe  and  America.  Tber  divide  wkh  tuned  en- 
querors  th^  deference  of  men  whilst  livbg;  they  transmit  to 
other  times  a  celebrity  untarnished  by  the  bloody  triumphi 
wbichi  if  they  elevate,  yet  too  often  disbonoTy  the  victoriooi 
commander  of  armies.  Their  names  rise  unbidden  to  our  lipsi 
wherever  liberty  is  cherishedi  or  true  patriotism  obtains  its  if* 
propriate  earthy  recompense  of  gratitude  and  glory. 

Such  a  position  Mr.  Webster  at  this  time  occupies ;  and  he  iw 
attained  it  neither  through  external  aids  of  executive  favor,  oof 
by  ministering  to  the  temporary  pas»ons  of  men  for  their  uki- 
mate  degradation,  but  by  the  exercise  of  those  great  qualities  of 
genius^  elevation  of  character,  sagacity,  eloquence,  love  of  coo- 

S,  and  steady  devotedoess  to  true  faith  and  honor,  which  aboon- 
il  Providence  has  bestowed  ypon  him,  and  which  in  alicbiD' 
ges.  of  evenj(  anjd  every  aspect  of  fortune,  have  never  failed  to 
distinguish  ^s  exalted  carper  pf  public  usefulness.  And  in  the 
later  yeara  of  bis  ^ibfil  has  been  hb  lot  to  speak  to  his  couotij- 
Qien  vom  that  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  which,  for  the  liv* 
ity  and  public  estimation  of  its  members,  has  had  no  equal  Id  oar 
annals,  and  which,  honored  tn,  not  less  than  honored  2y,tbe  elo- 
quence to  which  its  walls  re-echo,  commands  and  recei?es  die 
admiring  attention  of  the  v^hple  Union. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristic  traits  of  Mr.  Webster's  spcccb- 
09,  whether  at,  the  bar,  in  popular  assemblies,  or  m  Coogi^ 
tfiat  there  is  nothing  ifi  them  discursive,  no  digressions  froo  the 
straight  forward  path  of  his  argument,  no  mere  epsodesofeiD' 
bellishment,  no  common-place  arts  df  oratory.  They  are  no* 
dels  of  severe  unity  of  design,  of  consummate  and  beautiful  s«^ 
plicity  of  execution,  like  some  master-piece  of  statuary  canw 
hi  the  blended  grace  and  majesty  of  antique  art.  He  seoo 
forth  no  scattered  rays  tp  dazzle  with  their  brilliancy,  and  be- 
wilder while  they  dazzle  y  but  pours  a  steady  stream  of  lip^ 
concentrated  in  a  brcwid  beam  or  effulgence  upon  the  poiotbe 
would  illumine.  His  mjnd  never  stops  on  the  course  like  Afl^ 
lanta,  to  gather  the  golden  fruits  which  glitter  in  its  path,  «|» 
tfius  ultimately  lose  the  prize  of  the  race  in  pursuit  of  the  W^ 
rive  temptations  of  the  moment.  For  Ais  reason  it  is  imp^ 
ble  to  do  justice  to  any  of  his  more  elaborate  eflbrts  by  b^J 
extracts,  when  every  sentence  is  an  essential  part  ofoDep*"" 
whole,  and  nothing  can  be  spared  from  the  finished  neriJeetMi 
pf  the  work,  nothing  added  without  marring  its  excdleotj^ 
metry .    Yet  amid  idl  the  dignity,  strength,  and  singlenc*!,^"* 
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^iftbgujsb  bis  producUoDS,  there  is  an  occwooal  vividoess  of 
imagery,  so  apposite  that  it  seems  to  be  innate  in  the  very  sub-t 
stance  of  tb^  matter  rather  than  a  mere  iUustration  }  like  the 
native  lustre  of  a  gem,  belpngine  to  the  primitive  organization 
of  its  elements.  It  is  not  difficulti  therefore,  to  select  passages, 
which,  fragments  though  they  be,  fire  beautiful  and  striking  in 
themselves,  and  bear  witness  what  that  is  of  which  they  are  but 
severed  parts-  You  do  np\  see  ^he  magnificent  temple  in  itf 
admirable  whole,  hpl  even  the  soUtary  column,  the  broken  frieze 
torn  from  its  pedin^ent,  bespeaks  the  grandeur  of  the  Parthe- 
pon. 

In  transferring  some  of  these  passages  to  our  pages,  however,^ 
we  do  not  profess  to  make  a  selection  ;  we  only  recur  to  such 
as  offer  themselves  to  ouir  recollection.  The  folbwing  eluci- 
dates a  great  principle  by  a  happy  recurrence  to  historical  facts. 

*  We  ave  not  to  wait  till  great  public  mischiefii  come,  till  the  Gov-, 
emment  is  overtbrown  ;  or  liberty  itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy. 
We  should  not  be  worthy  sous  of  pur  fathers,  were  we  so  to  regard 
great  questions  affectii^  the  genera]  freedom.  Those  fathers  ao 
eomplished  the  rerdutionoQ  a  strict  question  of  principle.  The 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  asserted  a  right  to  tax  the  colonies  in* 
aU  cases  whatsoever ;  and  it  was  precisely  on  this  question  that  they 
made  the  revolution  to  turn.  The  amount  of  taxation  was  triflin^,^ 
but  the  claim  ita^lf  was  inconsistent  with  liberty ;  and  that  was,  m 
their  eyes,  enocjgh.  It  was  against  the  recital  of  an  act  of  Parliament,^ 
rather  than  against  any  suffering  under  its  enactments,  that  they  took 
up  arms.  They  went  to  war  against  a  preamble.  They  fought  seren 
years  against  a  declaration.  They  poured  opt  their  treasures  an4 
their  blood  like  water,  in  a  contest  in  opposition  to  an  assertioi^ 
which  those  less  sagacious,  and  not  so  well  schooled  in  the  princk 
pies  of  civil  liberty,  would  have  re^jarded  as  barren  phrasedory,  or 
mere  parade  of  words.  They  saw  m  the  claim  of  the  British  ParlisK 
ment,  a  seminal  principle  of  mischief,  the  germ  of  unjust  power ;. 
they  detected  it,  dragged  it  forth  from  underneath  its  plausible  di»*. 
guises,  struck  at  it ;  nor  did  it  elude  either  their  steady  eye,  or  their 
well-directed  blow,  till  they  had  extirpated  and  destroyed  it,  to  the 
smallest  fibre.  On  this  question  of  principle,  while  actual  snfier*. 
ing  was  yet  afar  off,  they  raised  Uieir  nag  against  a  power,  to  whick 
for  purposes  of  foreign  conquest  and  su^ugation,  Rome,  in  the 
height  of  her  giorv,  is  not  to  be  compared— a  power  which  has  dot-, 
led  over  the  surrace  of  the  whde  globe  with  her  possessions  and 
nulhary  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat,  following  the  sun,  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  ene> 
\  and  onbroken  strain  trf*  the  martial  airs  of  England.' 
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And  this  conveys  a  withering  rebuke  on  the  ordiiULry  dean 
of  dishonest  political  art. 


'  Sir,  I  see,  in  Uiose  vehicles  which  carry  to  the  peof^e 
ments  from  high  places,  plain  declarations  that  the  present  coa- 
troversy  is  but  a  strife  between  one  part  of  the  community  and 
another.  I  hear  it  boasted  as  the  unfailing  security,  the  solid 
ground,  never  to  be  shaken,  on  which  recent  measures  rest,  that 
the  poor  naturally  hate  the  rich.  I  know,  that,  under  the  shade 
of  the  roofs  of  the  capitol,  within  the  last  twenty*four  hours,  among 
men  sent  here  to  devise  means  for  the  public  safety  and  the  pub- 
lic good,  it  has  been  vaunted  forth,  as  nuitter  of  boast  and  triumph, 
that  <me  cause  existed,  powerful  enough  to  support  every  thing, 
and  to  defend  every  thing ;  and  that  was — the  natural  hatred^ 
the  poor  to  the  rich. 

*  Sir,  I  pronounce  the  author  of  such  sentiments  to  be  guiltj  of 
attempting  a  detestable  fraud  on  the  community  ;  a  double  iiraad; 
a  firaiul  which  is  to  cheat  men  out  of  their  property,  and  oat  of 
the  earnings  of  their  labor,  by  first  cheating  ihem  out  of  their  oo- 
derstandings. 

'  "  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  to  the  rich  /"  Sir,  it  shall 
not  be  till  the  last  moment  of  my  existence ;  it  shall  be  only  when 
J  am  drawn  to  the  verge  of  oblivion ;  when  I  shall  cease  to  have 
respect  or  affection  for  any  thing  on  earth, — that  I  will  believe  tte 
people  of  the  United  States  capable  of  being  effectually  deladed, 
cajoled,  and  driven  about  in  herds^  by  such  abominable  frauds  as 
this.  If  they  shall  sink  to  that  point;  if  they  so  far  cease  to  be 
men,  thinking  men,  mtelligent  men,  as  to  yield  to  such  pretences 
and  such  clamor, — they  will  be  slaves  already ;  slaves  to  their  own 
passions — slaves  to  the  firaud  and  knavery  of  pretended  friends. 
They  will  deserve  to  be  blotted  out  of  all  the  records  of  freedom; 
they  ought  not  to  dishonor  the  cause  of  selfgovemment,  by  >^' 
tempting  any  longer  to  exercise  it ;  they  ought  to  keep  their  on- 
worthy  hands  entirely  off  from  the  cause  of  republican  liberty,  it 
they  are  capable  of  being  the  victims  of  artifices  so  shallow,  w 
tricks  so  stale,  so  threadbare,  so  often  practised,  so  much  worn  out, 
on  serfs  and  slaves.  ^^ 

' "  The  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  against  the  rich!"  J^ 
danger  of  a  moneyed  aristocracy ! "  "A  power  as  great  and  dan- 
gerous as  that  resisted  by  the  revolution !  "  "  A  call  to  a  new  a«- 
daration  of  independence ! "  .    ... 

'  Sir,  I  admonish  the  people  against  the  objects  of  outcries  1»K 
these.    I  admonish  every  industrious  laborer  in  the  country  to 
on  his  guard  against  such  delusion.     I  tell  him  the  attemf^  i^  ^ 
play  off  his  passions  against  his  interests,  and  to  prevail  on  '^"'^f 
the  name  of  liberty,  to  destroy  all  the  fruits  of  Uberty ;  in  the  oaiw 
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of  patriotism^  to  injure  and  afflict  hia  coontry ;  and,  in  the  name  of 
hia  own  independence,  to  destroy  that  very  independence,  and  make 
him  a  beggar  and  a  slave.' 

And  this  again  is  an  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  patriotism,  which 
thrills  to  the  heart. 

'  The  peq>le  of  the  United  States,  by  a  vast  and  countless  ma* 
jority,  are  attached  to  the  Constitution.  If  they  shall  be  convinced 
that  it  is  in  danger,  they  will  come  to  its  rescue  and  will  save  it. 
It  cannot  be  destroyed,  even  now,  if  thby  will  undertake  its  guar- 
dianship and  protection. 

'  But  suppooe.  Sir,  there  was  less  hope  than  there  is,  would  that 
consideration  weaken  the  force  of  our  obligations  ?  Are  we  at  a 
post  which  we  are  at  liberty  to  desert  when  it  becomes  difficult 
to  hold  it  ?  May  we  fly  at  the  approach  of  danger  t  Does  our 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  requbre  no  more  of  us  than  to  enjoy  its 
blessings,  to  bask  in  the  prosperity  which  it  has  shed  around  us 
and  our  fathers  ?  and  are  we  at  liberty  to  abandon  it  in  the  hour  of 
its  peril,  or  to  make  for  it  but  a  faint  and  heartless  struggle,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  and  the  want  of  hope  ?  Sir,  if  no  State 
come  to  our  succor — ^if  every  where  else  the  contest  should  be 
given  up — here  let  it  be  protracted  to  the  last  moment.  Here, 
where  the  first  blood  of  the  revolution  was  shed,  let  the  last  effort 
for  that  which  is- the  greatest  blessing  obtained  by  the  revolution — 
a  free  and  united  government — be  made.  Sir,  in  our  endeavors  to 
maintain  our  exisUng  forms  of  government,  we  are  acting  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  great  cause  of  Constitutional  liberty  all 
over  the  globe.  We  are  trustees,  holding  a  sacred  treasure,  in 
which  all  the  lovers  of  fireedom  have  a  stake.  Not  only  in  revolu- 
tionized France,  where  are  no  longer  subjects,  where  the  monarch 
can  no  longer  say,  he  is  the  State ;  not  only  in  reformed  England, 
where  our  principles,  our  institutions,  our  practice  of  free  govern- 
ment, are  now  dauy  quoted  and  commended ;  but  in  the  depths  of 
Germany,  also,  and  among  the  desolated  fields  and  the  still  smoking^ 
ashes  of  Poland,  prayers  are  uttered  for  the  preservation  of  our 
Union  and  happiness.  We  are  surrounded.  Sir,  by  a  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses. The  gaze  of  the  sons  of  Liberty,  every  where,  is  upon  •  us, 
anxiously,  intently  upon  us.  They  may  see  us  fail  in  the  struggle 
for  our  Constitution  and  Government,  but  Heaven  forbid  that  they 
should  see  us  recreant 

'  At  least,  Sir,  let  ihe  star  of  Massachusetts  be  the  last  which 
shall  be  seen  to  fall  firom  heaven,  and  to  plunge  into  the  utter  dark- 
ness of  disunion.  Let  her  shrink  back,  let  her  hold  others  back, 
if  she  can;  at  any  rate,  let  her  keep  herself  back,  firom  this  gulf, 
fiill,  at  once,  of  fire  and  of  blackness;  yes,  Sir,  as  far  as  human 
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ftirenghi  ean  icai|,  61*  htiiAtiA  in^aifinatic^  fath<Mll,  fid  of  thtf  ftne; 
tod  Vat  blood,  of  eivil  wu^  and  of  the  thick  dArkneas  of  feneral 
political  disgrace,  ignoniiay,  and  ruin.  Though  the  wdrst  ramj 
happen  that  can  h^pen>  and  though  she  may  not  be  able  to  pte^ 
Vent  the  catastrophev  yet  let  h^r  maintain  her  owA  integrity,  her 
own  high  honor,  her  own  niiwavering  fidelity,  sO  that,  wi3i  respect 
and  decency,  though  with  a  broken  and  a  bleeding  heart,  she  may 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  a  glorious,  departed,  free  Constitution/ 

Some  of  the  speech^  contained  in  this  volume  are  end«iitly 
)Nich  as  the  publishers  found  in  the  reports  of  the  daily  pr«s 
for  the  time,  onrevised  and  untou<^bed  by  the  hand  of  the  S()eak- 
er.  Others  bear  signs  of  revision  ;  and  others  again,  judging 
from  the  consummate  finish^  terseness,  and  elegance  of  the  ian^ 
guage,  must  have  been  tarefully  prepared  for  publication  from 
the  notes  of  th6  stenographer  or  of  the  author,  l^ere  b  upoo 
all  of  them  the  visible  impress  of  a  great  mind  dtteriog  forth  its 
vigorous  conceptions  in  that  nervous,  sententious^  manly,  and  ytet 
most  rich)  expressive  and  graphic  style,  which  i&  peculiar  to 
Mr.  Webster.  StfOng  thoughts  come  pouring  folth  from  his 
lips  in  the  fulkiess  and  accumulation  of  intellectual  affluence. 
But  there  is  a  dignity  withal,  a  clearness,  a  precision,  in  thd 
whole,  which  shows  the  mind  self-poised  in  the  possession  of  all 
its  faculties,  not  less  than  absolute  master  of  all  its  inexhaustible 
Stores.  Every  word  tells.  £very  sentence  i&  a  doctrine,  an 
argument,  an  axionl.  rthese  qualities  are  panicularly  manifest 
in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  op  great  constitutional  questions ; 
tdd  preeminently  so,  among  those  collected  in  this  Vdunse,  in 
that  upon  the  President's  Protest  to  the  Senate. 

Thus  in  the  following  paragraph : 

'  Sir,  if  the  people  have  a  right  to  disctiss  the  official  conduct  of 
the  Executive,  so  have  theif  reptesentatives.  We  hav^  been  taught 
to  regard  a  representative  of  the  people  as  a  sentinel  on  the  watchr 
tower  of  liberty.  Is  he  to  be  bliild,  though  visible  danger  approachest 
Is  he  to  be  deaf,  though  sounds  of  peril  fill  the  air '?  Jb  h6  to  be 
dumb,  while  a  thonsand  duties  impel  him  to  f  aise  thfe  cry  of  alarmf 
ts  he  not,  rather,  to  catch  the  lowest  whisper  which  breathes  in- 
tention or  purpose  of  encroachnleiit  on  the  public  liberties,  and  td 
give  his  voice  breath  and  utterance  at  the  first  appearance  of  daor 
ger  ?  Is  not  his  eye  to  traverse  the  whole  horizon  with  the  keen 
and  eager  vision  of  an  unhooded  hawk,  detecting,  through  all  dia^ 
guises,  every  enemy  advancing,  in  any  form,  towards  the  citadel 
Which  he  guards?    Sir,  this  watchiufaiess  for  public  liberty ;  this 
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dvty  of  foreseeinf^  danger  and  proclaiming  it ;  this  proroptitodo 
and  boldness  in  resisting  attacks  on  the  Constitntion  from  any 
quarter ;  this  defenee  of  established  landmarks;  this  fearless  resist* 
«nee  of  whatever  would  transcend  or  remove  them^ — all  belong  to 
the  representative  character,  are  interwoven  with  its  very  nature, 
and  of  which  it  cannot  be  deprived^  without  converting  an  active^ 
intelligent,  faithful  agent  oi  the  pec^le  into  an  unresisting  and 
passive  instrument  of  power»  A  representative  body,  which  gives 
Vp  these  rights  and  duties,  gives  itself  up.  It  is  a  representative 
body  no  longer.  It  has  broken  the  tie  between  itself  and  its  con- 
stituents, and  henceforth  is  iit  only  to  be  regarded  as  an  inert,  sel& 
Mcriiiced  mass,  frmn  which  all  appropriate  principle  of  vitality  has 
departed  forever^ ' 

And  in  this  >^ 

*  Mr.  iPresident,  the  contest  for  ages,  has  been  to  rescue  Liberty 
from  the  grasp  of  executive  power.  Whoever  has  engaged  in  her 
sacred  cause,  from  the  days  of  the  downfall  of  those  great  aristoc* 
racies,  which  had  stood  between  the  king  and  the  psbple,  to  the 
time  of  our  own  independence,  has  struggled  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  that  single  object.  On  the  long  list  of  the  champions  of 
haman  freedom,  there  is  not  one  name  dimmed  by  the  reproach  of 
advocatbg  the  extension  of  executive  authority :  on  the  contrary^ 
the  uniform  and  steady  purpose  of  all  such  champions  has  bee^ 
to  limit  and  restrain  it.  To  this  end  the  spirit  of  liberty,  growing 
more  and  more  enlightened,  and  more  and  more  vigorous  from  age, 
has  been  battering,  for  centuries,  against  the  solid  hutments  of  the 
feudal  system.  To  this  end,  ail  that  could  be  gained  from  the  im- 
prudence, snatched  from  the  weakness,  Or  wrung  from  the  necessi- 
ties, of  crowned  heads,  has  been  carefully  gathered  up,  secured, 
and  hoarded,  as  the  rich  treasures,  the  very  jewels  of  liberty.  To 
this  end,  popular  and  representative  right  has  kept  up  its  warfaM 
against  prerogative,  with  various  success ;  sometimes  writing  the 
history  of  a  whole,  i^  in  blood ;  sometimes  witneissine  the  martyi;- 
dom  of  Sidneys  and  Russells,  often  baffled  and  repulsed,  but  stijl 
gaining,  on  the  whole,  and  holding  what  it  gained  with  a  grasp 
which  nothing  but  the  complete  extinction  of  its  own  being  could  com- 
pel it  to  relinquish.  At  length,  the  great  conquest  over  executive 
power,  in  the  leading  western  states  of  Europe,  has  been  accomplish- 
ed. The  feudal  system,  like  other  stupendous  fabrics  of  past  ages, 
is  known  only  by  the  rubbish  which  it  has  left  behind  it  Crown- 
ed heads  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  law, 
and  the  PKcarLs,  with  that  intelligence  and  that  spirit  which  make 
^elr  vpicQ  resistless,  have  b^en  able  to  say  to  prerogative,  **  Thju^ 
far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther/*    I  need  hardly  say,  Sir,  that. 
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into  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  which  Europe  has  readied  oniy 
through  such  slow  and  painful  steps,  we  sprang  at  once,  by  the  de- 
claration of  independence,  and  by  the  establishment  of  free  rep- 
resentative governments ;  governments  borrowinff  more  or  1^ 
from  the  models  of  other  free  states,  but  strengthened,  secured, 
improved  in  their  symmetry,  and  deepened  in  their  foundaticm, 
by  those  great  men  of  our  own  country  whose  names  will  be  as  famil- 
iar to  future  times  as  if  they  were  written  on  the  arch  of  the  sky.' 

Sentiments  such  as  these,  clothed  in  such  language,  abound 
in  Mr.  Webster's  speeches.  If  they  bad  been  composed  in  the 
closet  merely,  like  the  writings  of  an  ordinary  author,  they 
would  be  rare  and  exquisite  specimens  of  the  loftiest  genius  a^ 
lied  to  the  purest  taste,  and  entitled  to  rank  as  such  in  the  high- 
est class  of  literature.  When  it  is  considered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  were  struck  out  in  the  conflict  of  mind  with 
mind,  that  they  were  pronounced  within  the  august  walls  of  the 
American  Senate,  that  they  were  the  causes,  consequences,  or 
elementary  parts  of  the  most  important  events,  their  excellen- 
cies, in  |C  literary  point  of  view,  sink  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance, contrasted  with  the  nobleness  of  the  sentiments,  and  the 
infinite  moment  of  the  discussion  and  reasonings,  which  they 
contain.  These  considerations  impart  to  many  of  the  speeches 
an- elevation  of  character  and  an  all-pervading  universality  of  in- 
terest, acting  upon  the  mind  as  it  were  by  some  inherent  force, 
independent  of  the  charms  of  style,  which  become  and  befit, 
but  cannot  augment,  the  dignity,  gravity,  and  authority  of  the 
matter* 

Of  the  speeches  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster  in  the  Senate  du- 
ring the  last  five  years,  and  collected  in  this  volume,  a  portion 
are  on  miscellaneous  topics  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy.  The 
^reat  body  of  tbem,  however,  may  be  divided  into  tvro  classes, 
those  which  relate  to  financial  measures  or  interests,  and  those 
which  are  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions. In  the  latter  field  of  argument,  Mr.  Webster  is  without 
a  competitor.  By  a  succession  of  unrivalled  speeches  in  expo- 
sition of  disputed  texts  or  construction  of  the  Constitution,  by 
the  profound  knowledge  of  historical  facts  displayed  in  them, 
the  acuteness,  sagacity  and  comprehensiveness  of  view  which 
they  exhibit,  and  the  patriotic  zeal  which  animates  them  in  eve- 
ry line,  he  has  earned  for  himself  a  most  peculiar  and  most  ex- 
ited position  in  the  public  eye,  as  the  great  expounder  and 
champion  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Union.    So  long  as  the 
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goveninrant  of  the  United  States  shall  endure,  or  the  memorj 
ofits  honor  and  its  liberty  survive  the  overthrow  of  its  institutions, 
— so  long  as  our  example  shall  occupy  a  page  in  the  history  of 
human  freedom,  so  long  must  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster  be 
read,  studied,  admired.     On  these,  he  may  confidently  rely  for 
(he  respect  and  applause  of  his  country  even  whilst  living ;  on 
these,  for  their  veneration  when  he  shall  cease  to  guide  their 
councils  by  the  voice  of  present  wisdom ;  on  these,  for  a  fame 
lasting  as  the  undying  spirit  of   constitutional  liberty  itself. 
Neither  in  the  Philippic  orations  of  Demosthenes,  nor  in  the 
Consular  ones  of  Cicero,  nor  in  whatever  class  among  the 
speeches  of  Burke,  or  Pitt,  or  Canning,  is  there  any  thing  more 
thoroughly  imbued  and  saturated  with  the  very  essence  of  im- 
mortality, than  in  these  constitutional  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster. 
Those  upon  questions  of  mere  finance  have  not  in  general  the 
«ame  abiding  claims lo  regard,  because  the  subjects  they  discuss 
are  more  temporary  in  their  nature  and  application,  and  more 
limited  in  their  scope.     Questions  of  this  description  are  apt  to 
have  permanent  importance,  less  on  their  own  intrinsic  meritaf 
than  on  their  consequences,  or  the  principles  incidentally  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  public  mind.    We  do  not  revert  to  the 
levy  of  ship-money  by  Charles  I,  or  the  stamp-act  of  George 
III,  on  account  of  the  financial  doctrine  involved  in  them  ;  but 
on  account  of  the  great  controversies  of  social  and  political  right, 
to  which  they  gave  birth.    Some  of  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  on 
questions  of  finance  are,  indeed,  constitutbnal  arguments,  and 
to  be  considered  as  such  purely,  and  are  as  such  invaluable. 
Others,  however,  are  more  exclusive  and  restricted  in  range. 
But  Mr.  Webster  is  second  to  no  man  in  America  in  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  country,  and  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  unravelling  the  most  perplexed  questions  of  finance, 
and  presenting  them  to  the  less  informed  in  the  clear,  perspicu- 
ous, and  intelligible  shape,  which  they  especially  demand.  From 
the  first  moment  of  his  entrance  into  public  life  down  to  the 
'  present  time  he  was,  and  has  continued  to  be,  fully  versed  in 
th'is  extensive  and  most  intricate  subject.     In  the  speeches  he 
has  delivered  upon  the  Tarifi",  the  Bank,  and  other  kindred  top- 
ics, he  manifests  the  same  clear-headedness  of  discrimination,  ' 
and  the  same  felicity  in  the  reference  of  seemingly  anomalous 
lacts  to  their  true   economical  principles,  which  render  the 
speeches  of  Huskisson  so  worthy  of  study  and  commenda-* 
tion.    We  cannot  discuss  the  matter  of  these  particukr  speech- 
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es,  without  touching  upon  political  questions  of  a  par^  beariog, 
which  we  iue  sedulous  on  this  occasion  to  avoid ;  and  therefore 
pass  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Webster's  forensic  argOmentSy 
of  which  there  is  a  single  specimen  m  this  volume. 

There  is  no  set  of  persons,  who  give  to  their  mrsuits  the  same 
amount  of  mind}  acquirement,  and  lahor,  and  receive  so  little 
of  the  permanent  fame  usualljr  awarded  by  the  world  to  high 
intellectual  effort,  as  eminent  advocates  at  the  bar.    IVue  it  is» 
despite  the  little  jealousy  which  in  certain  quarters  attaches  tb 
their  profesaon,  they  are  continually  found  in  the  walks  of  dis- 
tinguished public  usefuhiess ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  thdr 
disciplined  habits  of  inteDectual  labor,  their  practical  iamiliari^ 
with  the  laws,  and  their  extea^ve  knowledge  of  the  worid  and 
of  affiiirs  acquired  in  the  multifarious  callings  of  professional  bu- 
siness, are  Qualities,  which  the  public  serviee  requires  and  seeks. 
True  it  is,  that  they  may  naturaOy  look  %>  the  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  judicial  employments,  the  proper  reward  of  disCincticNi 
in  their  .profession.    But  still  the  productions  of  their  talents 
and  labors  are  for  the  most  part  transitory  and  ephemeral,  as 
compared  with  those  of  authors,  for  instance,  or  statesmen.   Ex- 
cept they  happen  to  be  connected  with  state  trials  of  interest 
and  importance,  it  is  seldom  that  any  adequate  memorial  df 
their  abilities  descends  to  after  times  to  attest  the  eloquence  and 
kaming  by  which  they  swayed  the  minds  of  their  contempora- 
ries.   All  this  survives  only  in  the  recollection  of  didr  own 
E'mes,  or  is  transmitted  to  others  by  tradition  or  the  pen  of  die 
iographer.    A  philosophical  treatise,  a  learned  essay,  a  well 
written  history,  a  spirited  fiction,  an  eloquent  parliamentary 
speech,  shall  bestow  on  its  author  present  popularity  and  future 
Rime,  without  possessing  a  tithe  of  the  merit  of  a  series  of  great 
efforts  at  the  bar,  which  may  be  applauded  and  honored,  but 
pass  away  and  leave  no  trace  of  their  presence.     Eminent  ex- 
amples of  this  might  be  cited  from  our  own  country ;  and  aie 
still  more  common  in  England.    And  the  reasons  are  sufficient- 
ly obvious.    The  advocate  has  employed  his  mind  on  a  con- 
troversy of  private  rights.     He  hss  spoken  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  in  it,  or  the  law  which  governs  it.     He  has  not  leisure, 
.  nor  generally  the  means  if  he  had  the  leisure,  to  prepare  for  thiB 
press  a  report  of  the  winged  words,  and  burning  tlioughts,  which 
flowed  from  his  lips  in  the  excitation  of'argument.    Hence,  for 
the  most  part,  they  perish  as  they  are  uttered. 

These  reflections  suggest  themselves  to  us,  in  calling  to  mind 
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the  vast  number  of  forensic  arguments  delivered  by  Mr.  Web- 
ster in  the  course  of  his  long  career  of  superlative  eminence  at 
the  bar,  of  all  which  only  here  and  there  a  scattered  specimen  is 
preserved.  We  have  felt  and  thought  again  and  again,  as  we 
listened  to  speeches  of  his  uttered  in  the  prosecution  of  his  or- 
dinary professional  business,  that  in  all  the  qualities  of  mind  and 
of  elocution  which  characterize  him,  they  were  surpassed  by  none 
of  bis  most  celebrated  orations  in  the  Senate.  Nay,  the  same 
vigorous  grasp  of  analysis,  the  same  clearness  and  force  of  con- 
ception, the  same  sagacity,  penetration,  and  comprehensiveness, 
the  same  terseness  and  gravity  of  style  relieved  by  the  same  fe- 
licity of  illustration,  which  enlighten  the  debates  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  seen  exerted  in  the  trial  of  ^at  and  complex  causes 
at  the  bar,  although  on  a  narrower  field,  yet,  as  it  seemed  to  us 
with  even  greater  efficiency ;  since  in  the  latter  case  his  mind 
would  not  be  engaged  in  the  task  of  exposition  merely,  or  of 
reply,  as  in  parliamentary  debate,  but  in  the  eloeidation,  analy- 
sis, and  comparison  of  evidence,  and  in  the  keen  protracted 
encounter  of  intellect  with  intellect  striving  for  the  verdict  of  the 
constitutional  tribunal  of  the  country. 

We  will  not  dwell  on  this  point,  however  ;  nor  upon  the  sev- 
eral speeches  in  the  volume  of  a  political  nature,  delivered  in 
public  assemblies  of  the  people.  There  is  a  passage,  however, 
In  one  of  them,  to  which  we  cannot  forbear  to  revert.  Mn 
Webstet  is  a  native  df  New  Hampshire.  Sprung  from  a  levo- 
hitionary  stock,  nuinured  in  the  very  domains  of '^'the  mountain- 
goddess,  liberty,'  he  rose  to  fame  and  usefulness  in  the  bosom  of 
nis  native  State.  So  surely  as  the  bright  stars  shall  move  on 
untiringly  in  their  celestial  paths  on  high  to  glad  the  eye  and 
lead  the  footsteps  of  unborn  generations  of  men,  so  surely  as 
genius;  honor,  patriotism  will  continue  to  be  prized  on  earth 
when  the  passions  of  the  hour  shall  have  fretted  themselves  into 
eattioction  and'  oblivion,  so  sure  is  it  that  the  time  will  come^ 
when  New-Hampshve  will  esteem  it  her  pride  and  her  glory 
to  have  given  birth  and  maturity  to  Daniel  Webster.'  And  yet 
Such  are  the  corruptions  of  party,  and  such  the  infamy  to  which 
it  sometimes  degrades  the  daily  press,  that,  as  Mr.  Webster 
feelingly  remarked  in  his  speech  at  Concord,  it  has  been  his 
fortune,  whether  m  public  life  or  out  of  it,  to  be  pursued  by  a 
degree  of  reproach  and  accusation  in  his  native  State,  such  as 
never  fell  to  the  k>t  of  any  other  of  her  public  men. 

But  we  quit  this  ungrateful  topic,  for  others  more  wekom^ 
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and  acceptable.  There  are  two  speeches  in  this  volame,  among 
those  of  a  miscellaneous  character,  which  are  of  the  same  style, 
finish,  and  beauty  with  his  most  elaborate  addresses,  altbou^ 
delivered  on  less  important  or  at  least  less  stirring  occasions. 
We  allude  to  {he  speech  pronounced  at  a  public  dinner  given  at 
New  York  in  honor  of  IVlr.  Webster,  and  to  another  pronounced 
at  Washington  on  the  centennial  birth-day  of  Washington. 
They  contain  pictures  of  the  character  of  Hamilton,  Jay,  Liv- 
ingston, Madison,  and  Washington,  drawn  with  the  same  pencQ 
of  light,  which  sketched  the  eulogy  of  Adams  and  Jeflerson ; 
abounding,  also,  in  passages  of  soul-inspiring  patriotism  and 
force.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs,  in  which  these  properties 
are  strikingly  conspicuous. 

'Gentlemen,  what  I  have  said  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution 
to  your  City,  might  be  said,  with  little  change,  in  respect  to  every 
other  part  of  the  country.  Its  benefits  are  not  exclusive.  What 
iias  it  \e(L  undone,  which  any  government  could  do,  for  the  whole 
country  t  In  what  condition  has  it  placed  us  1  Where  do  we  now 
stand  ?  Are  we  elevated,  or  degraded,  by  its  operation  ?  What  is 
our  condition  under  its  influence,  at  the  very  moment  when  some 
talk  of  arresting  its  power  and  breaking  its  unity  ?  Do  we  not  fed 
ourselves  on  an  eminence  ?  Do  we  not  challen^  the  respect  of 
the  whole  world?  What  has  placed  us  thus  high  t  What  has 
given  us  this  just  pride  ?  What  else  is  it,  but  the  unrestrained  and 
free  operation  of  that  same  Federal  Constitution,  which  it  has  been 
proposed  now  to  hamper,  and  manacle,  and  nullify  7  Who  is  there 
among  us,  that,  should  he  find  himself  on  any  ^K)t  of  the  earth, 
where  human  beings  exist,  and  where  the  existence  of  other  nations 
is  known,  would  not  be  proud  to  say,  I  am  an  American  ?  I  am 
a  countryman  of  li^ashington  l  I  am  a  citizen  of  that  Republic, 
which,  although  it  has  suddenly  sprung  up,  yet  there  are  none  on 
the  globe  who  have  ears  to  hear,  and  have  not  heard  of  it — ^who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  have  not  read  of  it — ^who  know  any  thing,  and  yet 
do  not  know  of  its  existence  and  its  gku-y  ? — ^And,  gentiemen,  let 
me  now  reverse  the  picture.  Let  me  ask,  who  there  is  among  as, 
if  he  were  to  be  found  to-morrow  in  one  of  the  civilized  countries 
Europe,  and  were  there  to  leam  that  this  goodly  form  of  Govern- 
ment had  been  overthrown — ^that  the  United  States  were  no  longer 
united — that  a  death-blow  had  been  struck  upon  their  bond  of  Un- 
ion— that  they  themselves  had  destroyed  their  chief  good  and  their 
chief  honor, — ^who  is  there  whose  heart  would  not  sink  within  himt 
Who  is  there,  who  would  not  cover  his  fiice  for  very  shame?' 
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'  Gentlemeny  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of  free  government, 
nurtured  and  grown  into  strenjgth  and  beauty  in  America,  has 
stretched  its  course  into  the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  ema- 
nation from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth,  and  will  not  return  void. 
It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the  earth.  Our 
great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show,  in  our  example,  that  this  spirit  is 
a  spirit  of  health  as  well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that  its  benignity  is 
as  great  as  its  strength;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  individual 
rif[hts,  social  relations,  moral  order,  is  equal  to  the  irresistible  force 
with  which  it  prostrates  principalities  and  powers.  The  world,  at 
this  moment,  b  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but  something  of  a 
fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety  is  to  learn,  whether 
free  states  may  be  stable  as  well  as  free ;  whether  popular  power 
may  be  trusted  as  well  as  feared ;  in  short,  whether  wise,  regular, 
virtuous  self^vemment  is  a  vision,  for  the  contemplation  of  theo- 
rists, or  a  truth  established,  illustrated,  and  brought  into  practice, 
ii)  the  country  of  Washington. 

'  Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  cir» 
cle  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races  of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold 
in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  wo,  the  fate  of  this  experiment  If 
we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition  ?  If  our  example  shall 
prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of  terror — ^not  fit  to  be 
imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned — ^where  else  shall  the  world 
look  for  free  models?  If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out  of 
the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the  lamp  of  Liberty 
hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other  orb  shall  emit  a  ray  to^immer, 
even,  on  the  darkness  of  the  world  1' 

•  •••••• 

*  Gentlemen,  the  political  prosperity  which  this  country  has  atp 
tained,  and  wluch  it  now  enjoys,  it  has  acquired  mainly  through 
the  instnunentality  of  the  present  Government  While  Uiis  agent 
continues,  the  capacity  of  attaining  to  still  higher  degrees  of  pros- 
perity exists  also.  We  have,  while  this  lasts,  a  political  life  capa^ 
Die  of  beneficial  exertion,  with  power  to  resist  or  overcome  mi»- 
fortunes,  to  sustain  us  against  the  ordinary  accidents  of  human 
affairs,  and  to  promote,  by  active  efforts,  every  public  interest 
But  dismemberment  strikes  at  the  very  being  which  preserves  these 
faculties.  It  would  lay  its  rude  and  ruthless  hand  on  this  great 
agent  itself.  It  would  sweep  away,  not  only  what  we  possess,  but 
afi  power  of  regaining  lost,  or  acquiring  new  possessions.  It  would 
leave  the  country,  not  (mly  bereii  of  its  prosperity  and  happiness, 
but  without  limbs,  or  organs,  or  faculties,  by  which  to  exert  itself, 
hereafter,  in  the  pursuit  of  that  prosperity  and  huppiness. 

'  Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.  If 
disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future  indus- 
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tory  may  replenish  it ;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still , 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  inrow  green  again,  and  ripen  to 
future  harvests^  It  were  but  a  trine,  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder 
Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gor- 
geous decorations  be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  t&ee 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  re-construct  the  fabric  of  demolisb- 
ed  government  ?  Who  shall  rear  again  the  well  proportioned  col- 
umns of  Constitutional  liberty  ?  Who  shall  frame  together  the  skil- 
ful architecture  which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State  rights; 
individual  security,  and  public  prosperity?  No,  Gentlemen,  if 
these  columns  fall,  they  wiU  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colise^ 
am  and  the  Parthenon,  they  wiU  be  destined  to  a  mournful,  a  mel- 
ancholy immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them, 
than  were  ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art; 
for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — ^the  edifice  of  Constitutional  American 
liberty.' 

Mr.  Webster  is  in  the  fall  vigor  of  his  life  and  faculties.  We 
trust  that  his  country  may  long  continue  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
his  unrivalled  abilities  and  of  his  enlightened  patriotism ;  and 
that  his  distinguished  public  career  has  not  yet  attained  its  ze- 
nith; since  there  is  no  station,  which  he  would  not  honor  and 
adorn.  But,  however  tliis  may  be,  his  past  services  have  se* 
cured  for  him  the  gratitude  of  his  felbw-citia^ns ;  and  he  has 
reared  already  an  everlasting  monument  of  fame  on  the  de^ 
and  broad  foundation  of  tried  patriotism*  His  exalted  charao* 
ter,  Us  eminent  capacity  for  puolic  usefulness,  no  longer  belong 
to  himself :  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  glory  and  greatness 
of  the  American  Union. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Critical   Notices. 

1. — Encyclopedia  ofReliffioue  Knowledge^  etc.  Brattleboio'  z 
Fessenden  h  Co.  BostoD :  Sbattuck  ta  Co.  1835.  pp. 
1276. 

This  volume  is  certainly  an  exception  to  the  general  style  in 
wbich  compendsy  summaries,  and  encjrclopedias  are  manufac- 
tured among  us.  It  bears  the  marks  of  care,  honest  research, 
and  accurate  statement.  The  commendable  practice  is  follow- 
ed of  giving  the  authorities  at  the  close  of  each  article.  It  is 
not  a  bookselling-expedient,  prepared  with  the  haste  of  a  pla- 
giary from  English  works,  but  in  part  original,  and  in  part  con- 
densed and  accommodated  to  suit  the  general  intention  of  the 
volume.  We  have  looked  over  the  whole  work,  and  read  jnany 
of  the  separate  articles.  No  person  would  expect  immaculate 
perfection  in  such  a  multifarious  mass  of  facts  pertaining  to  all 
ages  and  countries.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  great  cred- 
it is  due  to  the  proof-readers,  as  well  as  to  the  editor  and  his 
assistants,  for  the  trust-worthiness  and  freedom  from  error  which 
characterize  the  book.  The  original  articles  on  the  different 
Christian  denominations,  which  are  printed  without  alteration, 
were  furnished  by  Messrs.  J.  G.  Palfrey,  Joseph  Tracy,  Daniel 
Sharp,  Paul  Dean,  Samuel  Miller,  Alexander  Campbell,  J.  V. 
Himes,  L.  R.  Paige,  T.  F.  Norris,  Isaac  Boyle,  S.  W.  Wil- 
son, J.  D.  Knowles,  S.  Beede,  Charles  Rockwell,  and  the  edi- 
tor of  the  volume,  the  Rev.  J.  N.  Brown.  In  theology,  the 
edition  of  Buck's  Dictionary,  which  has  lately  been  published 
with  six  hundred  additional  articles  by  Prof.  Henderson  of  Eng- 
land, has  been  followed.  The  department  of  religious  biogra- 
phy is  very  complete,  a  field  of  labor  where  the  American  En- 
cyclopedia is  notoriously  deficient.  Candor  and  good  judgment 
are  here  manifested.  To  the  account  of  each  author,  a  list  of 
his  principal  writings  is  generally  appended.  The  Missionary 
Gazetteer  is  condensed  from  a  previous  edition,  new  articles  ad- 
ded, and  the  whole  brought  down  to  the  present  time.  As  a 
Dictionary  and  Gazetteer  of  the  Bible,  the  work  will  be  found 
to  be  copious  and  accurate,  special  pains  having  been  taken  by 
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the  editor  to  throw  light  on  the  customs,  laws,  scenery,  geogra- 
phy, etc.,  referred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  Many  illustrative  maps, 
wood  and  steel  engravings,  tables,  etc.  are  added.  On  the 
whole,  we  heartily  commend  this  publication  to  our  readers. 
It  will  repay  many-fold  the  cost  of  its  purchase.  No  single 
volume  in  the  language,  so  far  as  we  know,  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  valuable  knowledge. 

9. — A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Langiiage.  By  Moses  Stu- 
art,  Prcf.  Sac.  Lit.  in  Theol  Sem.  Andover.  Fifth 
edition^  corrected  and  enlarged,  Andover :  Gould  k 
Newman.  1835.  pp.  271,  8vo. 

We  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  seoMid  and  fourth 
editions  of  this  grammar,  and  have  never  experienced  the  dif* 
ficulties,  which  some  persons  have  attributed  to  the  grammar, 
though  it  was  doubtless  susceptible  of  improvement,  as  is  sbonrn 
in  the  fifth  edition.  Nothing  is  gained,  we  are  fully  persuaded, 
by  studying  the  grammar  of  any  language  in  a  very  compendi- 
ous and  abridged  form.  A  small  grammar  of  the  German  hm- 
guage,  we  have  found  far  more  unsatisfactory  and  embarrassing 
than  one  thrice  as  large.  If  the  parts  of  a  grammar  are  wdl 
arranged,  and  the  proper  type  is  employed,  and  clear  divisions 
made  in  respect  to  the  portions,  which  are  of  greater  or  less 
importance,  we  do  not  see  how  an  intelligent  student  can  find 
much  reason  to  complain,  especially  if  he  is  near  an  experienc- 
ed instructor.  The  great  principles  of  Mr.  Stuart's  grammar 
can  certainly  be  apprehended,  by  an  ordinary  mind,  without 
any  necessity  of  becoming  perplexed  with  exceptions,  and  the 
minutiae  in  general.  At  the  same  time,  a  thorough  student 
will  very  soon  feel  the  need  of  those  very  exceptions  and  mi- 

r  nute  pomts.  There  is  no  pleasure  and  but  Iktle  advantage  in 
studying  a  language  except  it  be  studied  fundamentally.  We 
want  a  grammar  of  all  the  anomalies.  The  expense  of  the 
apparatus  for  studying  Hebrew  is  now  inconsiderable.  The 
cost  of  Mr.  Stuart's  Grammar  and  Cbrestomathy  and  Haho's 

•  BiUe  will  hardly  reach  nine  dollars.  In  the  present  edition  of 
the  grammar,  a  synoptical  view  of  all  the  conjugations  of  the 
Hebrew  verbs  is  added  at  the  close  of  the  paradigms.  Besides 
beins  inserted  in  the  grammar,  it  accompanies  each  copy  on  a 
broad  sheet,  which  can  be  pasted  on  stiff  paper,  and  hung  up 
90  as  readily  to  meet  the  eye.    This  edition  has  undeigone 
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other  iraprovemeots,  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify* 
No  fauk  can  be  found  with  the  .mecbanical  execution. 

3. — A  Grammar  of  the  Hebrew  Language:  wiih  a  brirf 
Chrestomathy,  for  the  use  of  beginners^  By  thorge 
Bushj  Prof  of  Heh.  and  Orient.  lAt  in  the  Jrew  York 
City  University.  New  York :  Leavitt,  Lord  b  Co. 
1835.  pp.  299,  ISmo. 

We  are  not  sorry  at  the  appearance  of  this  grammar.  It 
indicates  an  awakening  attention  to  a  most  important  and  inte^* 
esting  language.  An  author,  even  if  his.  grammar  be  no  better 
than  that  of  others,  can  use  the  products  of  his  own  mind  in  a 
recitation-room,  better  than  he  can  employ  those  of  others. 
We  are  glad  to  see  the  energy  and  intelligence  with  which  Mr. 
Bush  is  commencing  his  labors.  We  hope  that  the  literary 
men  in  the  two  collegiate  institutions  of  the  city  of  New  York 
will  give  a  new  character  for  science  and  learnmg  to  the  Com- 
mercial Metropolis.  A  generous  rivalry  between  various  por- 
tions of  the  United  States  can  be  productive  of  nothing  but 
good.  The  price  of  Mr.  Bush's  grammar  is  about  one  dollar 
less  than  the  other  grammars  now  in  use.  Of  the  300  pages, 
the  Chrestomathy  occupies  30.  <'A  leading  feature  in  the 
work,"  says  Mr.  B.  '^  is  a  return,  in  the  vowel-system,  to  the 
older  and  simpler  division  into  two  classes  only,  the  long  and 
the  short  J  specifying  the  cases  which  form  exceptions  to  the 
general  rules."  ^'  Another  distinguishing  feature  is  the  entire 
omission  of  the  Declensions  of  JSTouns.  The  difficulty  of  re- 
taining them  in  the  memory,  the  nature  of  the  peculiarities  by 
which  they  are  marked,  and  the  perplexities  and  inconveniences  • 
of  the  system  undoubtedly  outweigh  its  benefits,  and  sanction 
the  propriety  of  its  omission.  These  declensions  are  entirely 
arbitrary.  They  do  not  enter  essentially  into  the  stricture  ot 
the  language."  Though  there  b  force  in  these  remarks  re- 
specting the  omission  of  the  declensions,  yet  we  should  prefer 
to  have  them  retained  with  all  their  perplexities.  Some  of 
them,  according  to  the  common  di^ion,  are  disunguisftaUn^AU 
first  sight,  and  when  so,  perform  important  purposes.  Though 
the  arrangement  be  arbitrary,  yet  thereby  some  systen*  is  intro- 
duced, and  we  doubt  whether  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nouns  in  tbmr  various  modifications  can  be  well  attained  without 
them.     We  are  ghd  to  see  a  decided  improvement  m  the 
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printing  of  the  Hebrew  over  that  attained  in  the  first  No.  of  the 
Commentanr  on  the  Psahns.  We  know  very  well  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  approximating  towards  perfection  in  this  matter, 
still  it  is  attained,  as  many  Hebrew  Bibles  show ;  and  it  is  wo^ 
thy  the  most  patient  and  anxious  toil.  Better  paper  should 
have  been  found  by  the  publishers.  It  is  rough,  uneven,  and  ill- 
pressed.  In  conclusion,  we  wish  Mr.  Bush  all  possible  suc- 
cess in  his  praiseworthy  exertions  to  btroduce  oriental  studies 
into  the  Tyre  of  this  new  world.  Every  liberal-minded  man 
will  rejoice  at  the  increasing  indications  of  an  attachment  to  the 
stiidy  of  the  Eastern  languages,  whether  these  indications  are 
exhibited  at  Andover,  New  Haven,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati. 
Let  us  have  but  one  biblical  republic. 

4. — The  Elementt  of  Moral  Science.  By  Francis  Waylandj 
D.  D.,  President  of  Brown  University^  and  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy.  New  York :  Cooke  fc  Co.  1835. 
pp.  448, 8vo. 

The  first  part  of  this  work  is  taken  up  with  Theoretical 
Ethics,  embracing  a  consideration  of  the  origin  of  our  notion  of 
a  moral  quality  in  actions,  conscience,  the  nature  of  virtue,  hu- 
man happiness,  self-love,  imperfection  of  conscience,  natural  re- 
ligion, the  relation  between  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
the  Scriptures.  The  second  book  or  Practical  Ethics,  includes 
firsts  our  relations  towards  God  and  the  duties  growing  out  of 
these  relations — ^the  general  obligation  of  supreme  love  to  God, 
devotional  spirit,  prayer,  and  the  Sabbath — and,  second^  duties 
to  man.  These  duties  are  classified  under  the  heads  of  Reci]>- 
rocity  and  Benevolence.  To  the  former  belong  justice  as  it 
respects  personal  liberty,  property,  and  reputation,  veracity  io 
regard  to  promises  and  contracts,  the  duties  which  arise  out  of 
the  consCtution  of  the  sexes,  and  political  philosophy  or  the  du- 
ties of  man  as  a  member  of  civil  society ;  to  the  latter,  belong 
the  general  ooligation  of  benevolence — benevolence  to  the  un- 
happy, to  the  wicked,  and  to  the  injurious. 
«  iUMiinot  be  expected  that  we  shall  go  into  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion in  respect  to  this  interesting  volume.  Our  only  design 
is  to  give  our  readers  some  general  account  of  its  contents. 
Our  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  the  author  thinks,  is  not  a  mod- 
ification of  any  other  notion, — ^neither  derived  irom  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment,  fix>m  association,  or  from  a  notion  of  the  great- 
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ti  est  amount  of  happiness.     The  will  of  Grod  alone,  manifested  in 

ei  the  human  constitution  and  in  the  Scriptures,  is  sufficient  to  cre- 

I  ate  the  obligation  to  obedience  in  all  intelligent  creatures.    We 

:r  are  so  constituted  as  to  be  under  obligations  to  our  fellow-men 

:i  and  to  our  Creator.     Conscience  is  defined  to  be  "  that  faculty, 

J  by  which  we  discern  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  and  by  which 

i^  we  are  capable  of  certain  affections  in  respect  to  this  quality." 

%  ^^  The  perfection  of  a  moral  organization  of  any  being  consists 

s:  m  the  perfect  adjustment  of  its  moral  faculty  to  its  moral  rela- 

(]  tioHSy  throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  history."    The  im- 

g  perfection  of  conscience  is  shown  in  various  respects,  and  tlie 

s  necessity  of  some  clearer  revelation  from  God  pointed  out.     If 

our  limits  would  permit,  we  should  gladly  give  extracts  in  re- 
gard to  various  points  in  practical  ethics,  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  the  author  has  handled  with  clearness  and  effect.    But  we 

P  must,  for  the  present,  forbear. 

n 

I 


J  ARTICLE   X. 

LlTERAKT   AND   MISCELLANEOUS   NoTICES. 


UNITED     STATES. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Bowditch's  translation  of  the  Mecan- 
ique  Celeste  has  been  published.  The  first  volume  was  issued  in 
1829,  and  contains  746  pages  quarto ;  the  second  in  1831, 990  pa- 
ges ;  the  third  consists  of  1000  pages.  The  translation  will  consist 
of  two  volumes  more,  one  of  which  is  in  the  press.  The  object  of 
Laplace  was  to  reduce  all*  the  known  phenomena  of  the  system  of 
the  world  to  the  law  of  gravitation  by  strict  mathematical  principles ; 
and  to  complete  the  investigation  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  sa- 
tellites and  comets  begun  by  Newton  in  bis  Principia.  The  whole 
of  the  results  of  gravitation  upon  the  equilibrium  and  motions  of  the 
fluid  and  solid  bodies  which  compose  the  solar  system  constitate 
the  science  of  Celestial  Mechanics.  The  first  part,  embraced  in 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  translation,  contains  the  methods  and 
formulas  for  the  development  of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 
the  oscillation  of  fluids,  and  the  motion  about  the  centre  of  gravity. 
The  second  part  applies  the  formulas  of  the  first  part  to  the  planets, 
satellites  and  comets  of  the  system.     In  conclusion  several  impor- 
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tant  astronomical  questions  are  discussed,  and  a  viev  is  pmi 
the  progress  of  the  science.  As  the  method  of  Laplace  wasa* 
depsed  and  abridged,  it  has  been  Dr.  Bowditch's  object  to  isflt 
•  the  intermediate  steps.  Considerable  additions  have  also  liea 
made  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  late  improvements  in  the  cab- 
lation  of  the  attractions  of  spheroids,  by  Poisson,  Ivory  and  oto 

We  learn  that  an  ecclesiastical  history  of  New  England  has  Iw 
prepared  by  a  venerable  writer,  who  already  enjoys  an  cniiali 
reputation  for  his  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge  of  oar  hi^ 
He  has  had  the  best  means  for  acquiring  information  which  of 
country  affords.  We  think  that  his  history,  which  wetrartti 
soon  see  the  light,  will  entirely  remove 'the  doubts  which  have  bta 
at  various  times  thrown  over  the  motives  of  the  earljsettkisa 
New  England. 

During  the  last  few  months,  several  courses  of  lectures  haw  beff 
delivered  in  the  lar^e  towns  of  the  Northern  States  on  Geologj.if 
gentlemen  eroinenUy  skilled  in  natural  science.     WeregaHtv 
proceeding  as  woithy  of  all  encouragement.     It  prevents  the  int* 
sion  of  ill-qualified  lecturers.  •  It  furnishes  interesting  topics  of  ci» 
versation  and  of  reflection  to  a  large  number  of  persons,  ami  t*  . 
kens  an  interest  in  our  colleges  and  higher  seminaries,  and  9X^ 
to  connect  them  with  the  community  generally.     In  this  connecW 
we  may  state  that  the  study  of  Natural  History  is  making  ^^  I 
progress  throughout  the  country.     Mr.  C.  U.  Shepard  of  Yale  C» 
lege,  has  just  published  a  new  work  on  Mineralogy  in  two  roio**  l 
We  notice  with  pleasure  that  he  has  made  familiar  use  ^^^^^ 
German  investigations  on  the  subject.     In  more  than  a  third  of* 
United  States,  geological  surveys  have  been  made,  or  are no«*  I 

Erogress,  by  order  of  the  respective  legislatures.     The  same  oq^ 
as  been  undertaken  in  the  Territories  by  the  General  GorenuDJ* 
We  trust  that  when  completed,  some  person  will  be  prepaiw 
give  a  synopsis  and  digest  of  the  results. 

We  have  received  from  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  a  pamphl^^ 
the  following  title,  "  The  Greek  verb  taught  in  a  simple  •'^^J"? 
mental  manner,  according  to  the  Greek  Tables  of  ^^}^^^ 
Thiersch,  professor  in  the  lyceum  and  president  of  the  p'^.*^**?^ 
seminary  at  Munich,  with  adterations,  additions  and  selectioo^ 
Buttmann's  Larger  Grammar,  and  adapted  to  the  principal  ui^ 
Grammars  in  use,  by  William  Nast  D.  Ph.,  teacher  of  A^, 
Languages."  The  "  Greek  Tables"  of  Thiersch,  on  account* 
their  great  practical  utility,  have  been  generally  admitted  ioto 
German  Qynmasia.  "  His  system  differs  from  that  of  ^"**°**"??k 
ly  in  this,  that  it  pursues  the  analysis  a  step  or  two  fartM^*'' 
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deriTing  all  tenses  alike  from  the  root  and  rejecting  entirely  the  old 
deduction-theory  which  has  been  abandoned,  in  part  only,  by  oth-* 
ers."  These  Tables  were  translated  a  few  years  since  by  Prof. 
Patton  of  Princeton,  but  as  it  is  now  difficult  to  obtain  copies  of 
that  translation,  and  as  it  was  thought  that  the  original  work  might 
receive  some  material  addition,  Mr.  Nast  has  brought  out  the  Ta- 
bles in  a  new  form.  Chapter  1.  contains  the  preparatory  observa- 
tions on  Letters,  Syllables,  and  Roots.  A  somewhat  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  vowels  and  consonants  has  been  introduced,  and  the 
remarks  of  Thiersch  on  the  anomalous  change  of  the  roots  have 
been  greatly  extended.  Chap.  2,  consists  of  selections  from  Butt- 
mann  s  Larger  Grammar  on  the  signification  and  anomalies  of  the 
different  forms  of  the  Greek  verbs.  Chap.  3,  is  devoted  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  tenses,  in  which  some  deviations  are  made  from  the  ar- 
rangement of  Thiersch,  by  giving  at  once  all  the  tense-endings  in 
an  order,  which  exhibits  the  analogy  between  the  primary  and 
secondary  tenses,  the  Active  and  Passive  form,  together  with  the 
peculiar  deviation  in  regard  to  the  Middle  Voice.  Chap.  4,  con- 
tains the  Paradigm,  with  some  deviations  from  Thiersch,  and  addi- 
tions from  Buttmann.  Chap.  5  treats  of  Contract  verbs,  and  Chap. 
6  of  the  Conjugation  without  Mood-vowels.  The  *Erasmian  pro- 
nunciation is  given  with  the  alphabet.  We  are  glad  to  receive  such 
a  specimen  of  taste  and  learning  from  what  was  a  few  years  since 
the  depths  of  the  Ohio  woods. 

The  new  translation  of  Hug's  Introduction  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  Mr.  Fosdick,  is  to  be  accompanied  with  Notes  by  ProC 
Stuart. 

A  new  edition  has  been  published  at  Hartford  of  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  translation  of  the  genuine  epistles  of  Clement,  Po- 
Ijrcarp,  Ignatius,  Barnabas,  the  Shepherd  of  Hermes,  the  martyr- 
doms of  Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  with  preliminary  diAx>urse6,  and 
with  Cave's  biographical  notices. 

F.  P.  Leverett,  formerly  teacher  of  the  Latin  School,  Boston,  is 
editing  a  new  Latin  Lexicon,  chiefly  abridged  from  the  Magnum 
Totius  Latinitatis  Lexicon  of  Facciolati  and  Forcellini ;  with  many 
alterations  and  improvements,  drawn  principally  from  the  German 
Works  of  Scheller  and  Lunemann.  Mr.  John  Pickering  thus  speaks 
of  this  work :  "  From  the  specimens,  I  have  no  doubt  that  an 
abridgment,  such  as  Mr.  Leverett  has  the  qualifications  and  means 
for  accomplishing,  will  be  found  a  usefril  substitute  for  the  original 
work,  which  has  long  held  the  first  rank  among  the  Dictionaries  of 
the  Latin  lan^age.  The  great  bulk  of  that  work  has  precluded 
the  use  of  it  m  colleges  and  schools ;  and  a  judicious  abridgment 
will  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  by  the  classical  student" 
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A  new  Latin  Grammar  is  in  the  course  of  preparation  in  a  quar- 
ter where  we  have  a  right  to  expect  good  fruits. 

Mr.  Robinson's  New  Testament  Lexicon  is  advancing  as  fast  m 
the  nature  of  the  undertaking  will  allow.  It  will  appear,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  latter  part  of  the  present  year. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

We  have  received  from  the  publisher  of  the  Biblical  Cabinet, 
noticed  in  our  last  volume,  p.  485,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark  of  Edinburgh, 
a  prospectus  of  the  object  and  plan  of  the  series  of  volames  wfaxJi 
he  is  publishing.  Decided  testimonials  to  the  value  and  importance 
of  the  undertaking  are  furnished  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith,  Prof  £. 
Henderson,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  T.  Bloomiield,  Thomas  UartweU  Hotm, 
and  Prof.  Tholuck.  The  latter  says,  "  The  attempt  to  tranaplait 
a  portion  of  the  theological  literature  of  Germany  into  the  soil  of 
England,  is  doubtless  cheering,  provided  that  such  works  shall  be 
selected  for  translation  as  are  really  calculated  to  promote,  in  tbe 
lands  where  the  language  of  that  country  is  spoken,  the  growth  d 
pure  evangelical  theology.  How  glorious  it  would  be,  if  the  Prot- 
estant churches  of  all  nations,  were  thus,  like  sisters,  to  join  hand 
in  hand,  in  order,  with  one  accord,  to  advance  the  great  work  of 
building  up  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  whik 
the  revival  of  the  true  faith  among  us,  has,  as  yet,  in  the  domaii 
of  practical  life,  operated  incomparably  less  beneficially  thania 
England  and  Scotland,  the  fruits  which  it  has  produced  in  the  fielid 
of  science  have  been  so  much  the  more  abundant.  The  day  has 
been  when  Germans  were  wont  to  look  for  instruction  firom  the 
great  men  of  the  English  church,  su^h  as  Pococke,  Lightibot, 
Usher,  and  •Selden ;  and  I  know  not  to  what  cause  it  is  to  be  »- 
cribed,  that,  at  present,  in  the  department  of  theological  literatniv, 
in  England  and  Scotland,  few  works  appear  worthy  of  general  at- 
tention." The  following  remark  of  Dr.  Smith  is  very  weighty,  and 
may  reprove  a  feeling  which  some  persons  among  us  manifest,  who 
would  exclude  wholly  all  German  works.  ''  It  is  true,  that  some  of 
the  writers,  whose  works  are  translated  in  the  Biblical  Cabinet,  and 
others  from  whom  citations  are  made,  bring  forth  surmises,  and 
make  assertions,  defective,  rash,  irreverent,  and  in  their  latent  pria- 
ciples  even  infidel ;  but  such  opinions,  or  gerpis  of  opinion,  cannot 
be  extirpated  by  maintaining  a  proud  and  foolish  ignorance  of 
them,  and  attempts  to  suppress  would  but  nerve  their  influence. 
The  only  Christian  mode  of  dealing  with  them  is  to  yield  them  an 
impartial  hearing,  and  to  search  them  through  in  the  spirit  of  tmtk 
and  seriousness."    The  8th  vol.  of  the  Cabinet  Library  contains 
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Pvean's  Pnnciples  of  Interpretation,  translated  fiom  the  Latm, 
and  the  first  volume  of  Seller's  Principles  of  Hermeneutics. 

The  principal  Chinese  libraries  in  England  are  the  following : 
1.  The  late  Dr.  Morrison's,  now  deposited  at  the  Mission-house, 
Austin  Friars,  London.  2.  The  one  at  the  British  Museum,  600 
▼ols  3.  That  of  the  East  India  Company.  4.  The  one  belong- 
ing to  the  London  University,  presented  by  Dr.  Gregory  and  A& 
fientley.  5.  That  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  amounting  to ' 
2610  volumes,  presented  by  Sir  G.  Staunton.  There  are  in  a  li« 
brary  at  Paris,  4000  Chinese  volumes. 


The  following  pensions  have  been  lately  given  by  the  British 
government     Prof.  Airy,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Sharon  Turner, 
each  dS2O0  per  annum ;  James  Montgomery,  J^150 ;  and  Milman, 
\  a  church  preferment  worth  ^1200  or  jf  1400.    To  Mrs.  Hemans, 

I  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave  a  donation  of  J^IOO,  also  providing  an  office 

,  for  one  of  her  sons. 


The  deepest  mine  in  Great  Britain  is  the  one  which  is  now  sink- 
ing at  a  colliery  near  Sunderland.  It  is  already  1600  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  1500  below  high  water  mark.  The  deepest  mine 
in  Cornwall  is  but  1470  feet  From  experiments  made  by  scientific 
gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  the  opinion  is  corroborated  that  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  increases  with  the  depth  fi-om  the  surface. 

The  number  of  quills  imported  into  London  in  1834,  was  18,- 
732,000.  The  Messrs.  Gillot  of  Birmingham  employ  constantly 
SIM)  hands  in  making  steel  pens,  and  consume  40  tons  of  steel  per 
annum.  The  whole  number  produced  in  England  is  220,000,000 
per  annum.    One  ton  of  steel  will  produce  1, §35,360  pens. 

W.  M.  Higgins,F.  G.'S.  has  lately  brought  out  a  work  entitled, 
*'  The  earth,  its  physical  condition  and  most  remarkable  phenom- 
ena."— James  Montgomery  has  just  published  a  volume  of  poems 
called  the  "  Poet's  Port  Folio."— G.  W.  Johnson  has  written  the 
memoirs  of  Selden,  and  of  the  political  struggles  during  the  reigns 
of  the  first  two  Stuarts. 

The  Oriental  Translation  Fund  Committee  are  proceeding  in 
their  labors  with  great  spirit.  Foreign  scholars  are  entering  into 
the  design  with  becoming  zeal.  The  translation  of  a  part  of  Mak- 
rizi's  History  of  Egypt,  commencing  with  the  fall  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Saladin,  has  been  undertaken  bjr  M.  Quatremere.  The 
Khatai  Nameh,  translated  from  the  Turkish,  by  Prof  Fleischer,  is 
a  curious  description  of  the  empire  of  China.  A  desideratum, 
which  has  long  been  felt  by  oriental  scholars,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
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mipplied  l>y  means  of  Mr.  Gyangoz.  of  Madrid,  whose  aequiremenlB 
in  Arabic  being  extensive,  will  unlock  the  key  to  the  important  and 
valuable  collection  of  the  Escurial,  the  Royal  Library,  the  Library 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  those  of  the  Academy  of  History,  and  of  the 
archbishop  of  Toledo.  He  has  discovered  two  dramatic  pieces  in 
Arabic,  somewhat  resembling  the  ancient  English  mysteries— a 
description  of  writing  hitherto  supposed  to  be  unknown  to  the  Se- 
mitic races.  The  second  volume  of  the  History  of  the  A%hans  by 
Prof.  Dom  is  in  press.  The  committee  have  made  arrangements 
for  the  early  completion  ,of  the  travels  of  Macarius,  tranJated  by 
Belfour  ;  those  of  Evliya  Efendi,  translated  by  M.  Von  Hammer  ; 
and  the  Maritime  Wars  of  the  Turks,  translated  by  Dr.  Mitchell. 
The  baron  de  Sacy  has  furnished  the  committee  with  an  wiginal 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  the  Arabic  language,  by  Eben  Makk, 
entitled  the  AlAyya,  with  a  commentary  in  French,  intended  as  an 
appendix  to  de  Sacy's  Arabic  Grammar.  The  committee  have  conn 
menced  the  printing  of  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the  great  Arabic 
Bibliographical  Dictionary  of  Haji  Khalifah,  by  Prof  Flugel.  The 
first  volume  of  500  pages  is  completed.  It  is  printing  at  Leipeic. 
This  Dictionary  was  the  foundation  of  the  great  Bibliotheque  Ori- 
entale  d'Herbelot,  and  its  translation  has  long  been  a  desideratum 
amongst  the  learned  of  Europe.  Prof  Wilson  of  Oxford,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  committee,  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  a  cu- 
rious mythological,  historical,  and  bibliographical  Sanscrit  Diction- 
ary, and  also  an  original  elementary  work  on  Sanscrit  Grammar. 


FRANCE. 

Preparing  for  publication  in  Paris,  in  7  vols,  quarto,  with  450 
plates,  the  travels  of  M.  D.  Orbigny  in  South  America  from  Pata- 
gonia to  Upper  Peru  and  Bolivia,  where  those  of  Humboldt  stop,  m 
the  years  1836 — 1833. — Guizot  is  preparing  for  publication  the  sci- 
entific papers  of  Victor  Jacquemont,  to  be  issued  in  50  numbers. 
We  presume  that  the  editor  will  purge  them  of  the  infidelity  with 
vhich  Jacquemont's  Letters  were  charged. 


GERMANY. 

Died  on  the  6th  of  March,  1885,  near  Berlin,  Prussia,  baioo 
William  Von  Humboldt,  aged  68.  He  was  born  in  Berlin,  in 
1767,  and  received  a  careftd  education  in  the  languages  and  scien- 
ces, whence  his  habits  of  thorough  investigation.  A  Basque  Lex- 
icon, compiled  by  him,  may  be  found  in  Adehmg's  Mithridates. 
His  translation  of  the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  is  the  result  of 
the  most  indefatigable  research  into  the  hmguage  uid  metres  of  the 
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Greeks.  After  living  several  yetrs  in  Jena,  in  communion  with 
Schiller,  he  entered  on  his  diplomatic  career  as  resident  at  Rome. 
Since  that  period,  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
State  at  home  and  abroad,  pursuing  at  the  same  time,  extensive  and 
profound  literary  researches.  He  was  two  years  older  than  his 
Dtrother,  the  celebrated  traveller,  Alexander  von  Humboldt. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  published  in  Germany,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  the  present  year  is,  Giesekr,  Lekrhuch  der 
Kirchengeichichfe,  2  v.  bd.  8vo.  Since  1831,  Gieseler  has  been 
professor  of  theology  at  Gottingen.  He  is  now  in  the  meridian  of 
life,  being  42  years  old.  His  research  and  critical  accuracy  render 
his  work  on  church  history  unrivalled  in  accuracy  of  detail.  In  his 
copious  notes,  he  has  collected  and  condensed  with  much  skill, 
the  testimony  of  original  witnesses.  The  volume  just  issued  reach*  ' 
es  to  the  reformation.  Ritter,  Geschichte  d.  Philosophie ;  Twesten, 
Gumdriss  d.  analyt.  Logik  (We  hope  to  give  some  account  of 
the  writings  of  Twesten  in  our  next  No.)  Hegel,  Vermischte  Schrif- 
ten.  (Hegel  was  professor  of  Philosophy  at  Berlin,  and  was  born  at 
Stuttgard  in  1770.  He  died  m  the  winter  of  1831—2  of  cholera.) 
Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  des  Osmanischen  Reichs,  13te  8vo.  also  by 
the  same,  Ueber  die  Landerverwaltung  unter  dem  Chalifate ;  Hol^ 
mann  Hebraische  Anthologie ;  Homeri  Ilias,  ed.  Spitzner,  Fasc.  Ill* 
Hengstenberg,  Christologie,  3  Thl.  8vo. — A  new  edition  of  the  com- 
mentaries of  Melancthon  is  announced,  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  F. 
A.  Olsbaosen  of  Gdttingen.  The  first  vol.  will  inclnde  the  com- 
mentaries on  Matthew  and  John ;  the  second  those  on  Romans, 
1  Corinthians,  Colossians,  and  1  Timothy* — An  edition  of  the  en- 
tire works  of  Schleiermacher  is  in  preparation.  The  first  division 
will  embrace  among  other  things,  the  Life  of  Jesus,  Introduction 
to  the  New  Testament,  Commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and 
the  Epistle  of  James,  and  ihe  first  of  Peter,  a  Commentary  on  Ma^ 
thew,  and  on  the  writing?  of  Luke,  Church  History,  Geography 
and  Statistics,  and  Practice!  Thedogy.  The  second  division  on 
Philosophy  «nd  Philology,  embraces  Pedagogik,  Aesthetik,  Politik, 
Psychoiogie,  History  of  the  Greek  Philosophy,  History  of  the  New 
PhiloBc^y,  DialekUk,  Ethik,  etc.  Some  of  the  principal  men  of 
Berlin  have  taken  a  wma  mterest  in  £>rwajFdiiig  4he  work. 

HUNGARY. 

The  learned  Hungarian  M.  Csoma  de  Koros,  has  brought  out 
an  extensive  Tibetan  dictionary.  The  literature  of  Tibet  is  en* 
tirely  of  Indian  origin.  Exact  translations  fix>m  ancient  works 
were  made  in  7th  century  A.  C.  into  Tibetan,  Mongol,  Mandchou, 
and  Chinese.  There  are  striking  resemblances  between  the  Ti- 
1:)etan  and  Hungarian  languages.  Both  use  post-positions  instead 
of  prepositions;  neitiber  employ  the  verb  to  have. 
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SmcB  our  last  No.  was  isBoed,  we  bave  seen  a  leCtar  from  •■ 
officer  of  the  Nortfaern  Society  of  Antkpuries  at  Copenliagen,  do- 
acribingmorefailjroDeoftiie  great  qitapriaeg  oftiie  Society,  the 
poUicatipii  of  the  AtmoforrArta  Ambucaiiab,  or  the  liisfearical 
prooft  of  tiie  discovery  of  this  continent  by  the  Northmen  befive 
thetimeofColambns.    We  make  one  or  two  qnotatiaos. 

**  The  umooiieed  vork  »  intended  to  eoapnM  as  eoapWie  m  eoIJoetMa 
M  poanbU  of  the  aaeicnt  reeords  referrod  to,  coiwiitiag  putlj  of  Htotorical 
8«gu  in  ftn  eotiro  form^  pxtlr  of  extractt  Irom  old  Ce^grmnkitmlwrilim^ 
•ad  leolaodie  ■baaIo;  mhI  will  bo pdUiobod  ui  tho  oricinoi  loohadic,  with 
aeeoai|Majiag  Danish  and  L^tin  tiansklioas,  and  a  folTeriiica]  apparato ■  of 
variorao  readings,  and  explanatory  nolea  m  Latm^  Chronokifical  and  G«»- 
•alof  ical  tables,  (tlie  latter  exhibiting  the  descent  of  manj  eelebfated  char> 
•eters  in  leelandic,  Danish,  and  Norwegian  history  from  the  firrt  diseovcr- 
tee  of  America)  Geographied  and  AreluM>l0gieal  disqoisitioas,  coaeeming 
the  first  landing  pUees  and  tho  .»rlieit  settieoMnts  of  the  Norlhaaea,  ia 
America,  as  well  as  concerning  vestiges,  some  soppositiTe,  some  nnqnss 
tionable,  of  their  immigration  to  and  mideace  in  that  country. 

**  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  we  have  availed  onrselvee  of  an  abon- 
dant  store  of  the  most  valuable  materials,  the  propertj  of  our  Libraries,  sr 
MS.  collections,  among  which  are  not  a  few  parchment  codiees  never  befeia 
need  or  even  known. 

"  The  entire  Ms.  <»f  this  work  hss  been  lon^  since  completed,  as  well  an 
the  body  of  notes  snd  researchee  pertaining  to  it,  and  twont^-five  shoots  ars 
ainady  printed.  The  maps  too,  plates,  and  ^-similes  are  in  coarse  of  prs- 
paration. 

'*  It  is  proper  to  add  that  900  copies  will  be  stmck  off  for  America,  printed 
on  paper  of  soperior  ooalitj.  The  precise  number  of  sheets,  of  which  the 
work  will  consist,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  but  keeping  in  mind  the 
expense  of  pnblication,  and  of  getting  up  the  maps,  6c-similee,  and  other 
illnstratioBS,  we  may  fix  the  price,  for  snbeorihen,  at  twelve  dollars." 

The  gentleman,  in  a  neighboring  State,  to  whcmi  this  letter  wis 
addieffied,  has  in  preaa  a  Grammar  of  the  Icelandic  language  m 
English. 

VINLANO. 

At  Helsingfors  has  been  published  the  odes  of  Anacreon  and 
Sappho,  trannated  into  Finnish  by  Erich  Alex.  Ingemann. — ^Dr. 
Lourot,  phjfBician  at  Kajana,  has  made  a  Tery  large  edlectiott 
of  ancient  Finland  songs  and  ballads,  which  he  is  now  arranging, 
and  which  will  be  poUished  by  the  Finland  Literary  Society  at 
HelanigforB. 

PCBSIA. 

A  series  of  works  has  been  received  in  England,  which  were 
published  at  the  Abbas  Mirza's  press  at  Teheran.  A  carefullT  ed- 
ited Koran  in  Arabic,  for  the  first  time  printed  in  a  Mussuhnan 
country,  is  among  the  number.  Also  commentaries  on  the  laws 
of  Mohammed  adapted  tothe  Sheeah  sect 
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I  ARTICLE  I. 

I  ThB   CORNSCTION  BETWEEN  GeOLOGT  AND  THE  MO8AIO 

'  History  or  the  Creation. 

I  By  Bdwud  Hitabeoek,  PtoieMor  of  OhMDMtry  and  Nat.  Hitt.  ia  Anhont  Coll^gt. 

I 
I 

I 


Having  Id  the  18th  No.  of  this  work  prepared  the  way,  hj 
pointing  out  several  unexpected  coincidences  between  the  two 
subjects,  we  are  now  prepared,  as  the  second  part  of  the  dis- 
cussion, to  inquire  into  the  nature,  and  means  ol  reconciling  the 
supposed  discrepancy  between  geology  and  revelation. 

This  alleged  disagreement  is  chiefly  chronological.  Moses 
represents  the  work  of  creation  as  completed  in  the  space  of  six 
days ;  whereas  the  geologist  asserts  that  the  formation  of  the 
crust  of  tlie  globe,  with  its  numerous  ^oups  of  extinct  animals 
and  plants,  after  the  original  production  of  the  matter  of  the 
globe,  must  have  occupied  immense  periods  of  time,  whose 
duration  we  cannot  estimate.  Other  minor  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  two  records  are  supposed  to  exist.  But  we  can 
conveniently  notice  them  all  in  examining  the  chronological 
difficulty. 

It  is  important  to  ascertain  whether  this  demand  of  the  geo- 
logist for  such  indefinite  periods  of  time,  be  really  called  for 
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b^  tlM  ekablished  Acts  of  Ua  joM»eQ»  Time  &eli  «ie  pmn 
cipally  derived  from  the  fossiliferoas  roeks  :^th«t  is,  such  fOeb 
gs  eoqtain  organic  remaitts,  and  appear  to  have  been  formed, 
in  part  iK  leaat,  by  necbanical  agenoies. 
^  I.*  Mora  tfaaotiratlHnl&of  eajatiog eojatioenlft  am  fmwA 
yHfith  tbtisotoeks;  which  oootaia  niHBerousfemaiiia  ^mm» 
ttiifiials,  ao  preaenrod  as  to  pcova  jBeonteaMbly  that  they  diaf 
OD  tbe  spot  where  they  are  sow  ibuady  bbA  became  gradual^ 
eivreloped  in  the  sandj  or  olber  stony  malteri  wbicb  acciuott- 
laied  aKHUKl  tbem, their  sioaldefieale  «pi[iea;afid4iracea8esbaBf 
piresarvedk  in  fine  these  foobs-  present  every  eppeartaea  ai 
Mving  been  femuELd,  jusl  as  sandi  cky»  gravel,  jand  Keiestoos 
ar^nowaccumulatingin  the>bottom  of  the  oeeani  by  a  veiy  slo^ 
fvoeess.  Except  iaeEtrafxrdtnaty  ca^s^  iadeed,  it  requires  a 
c^tttury  am  proditce  aocuiiiulatieoa  of  this  kind  evea  a  fev  ia* 
iefaes  in  thickness^ 

•  S»  Butgeologiaia  tbiok  thty  have  ascenain^  that  the  h» 
Bferous  strata  iir  Eiifcope  are  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  mile9  ia 
thfeknesst  How  iimsenae  the  peMd  .requisite  for  the  produp* 
lioii  t>f  such  vast  .massBS  I 

3.  This  mass  is  divided  into  hundreds  of  diatinq^  9im%^ 
jpoupB  of  strata ;  eaeh  group  ^ntainitig  peoulimr  orgaoic  re- 
afMiins,  and  arranged  in  as  much  prder)  one  above  aootb^i  m 
tbe  dmreia  of  a  wellregulaied  caUnet^  Such  dbaoges,  not  sl^ 
«f  mineFBl  compositino  but  of  organic  remains,  show  tto  tha^ 
wrasc*  have  been  more  or  less  of  change  of  eircmnsraflcetf  ia  (be 
^wviera  from  which  tbe  aueoessive  strata  and  groups  tvere  de- 
poafted.'  And  such  changes  niiust  have  demanded  pefiodsaT 
tine  of  longHduration,  for  they  appeas  to  have  been  for  tka  tMt 
part  ettretoeif  ^ow^  Wo  benee  derive  conflrmatoiy  evkieoee 
of  tbe  views'ihat  have  baen  presented  coanertiing  the  va$ipo- 
tMs  that  have  been  ^mpby^  in  the  pioductkHi  ci'tfaeffbtii' 
IMbroul;  strata. 

4.  Astmher  ciroonMance  still  ftirAer  ocK^finns  these 'ri<9^« 
^hx  vety  many  faistaooe^  each  succeasive  group  of  the  sbult 
.abwe  r^fevredtOf  tolitainsxounied  pebbfes  derived  fiomaDme 

of  the  preceding  groups.  Those  strau  tlieo,  from  wbiabsucb 
pskbtis  weto  dearivM.-outat  not  oaiy  have  been  deposited;  but 
oonsnStlat^d  and  eroded  by  water,  aoas  to  produce  these  p^bbl^j 
,be(bre  tbe  rocks  now  conuiung  them  couki  have  been  fovn^^* 
litis fanposaibhi  Ihat  such  eha«^(ea»  numenwa  as  tb^y  m^ kt^ 
hs«D,  ^cwU  have  tahm  [dacie  incdboakfieiip49.of  ttm^    Vn^ 
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roiisi  ceitftfiiljr  Imve  be«o  kog  intervals  b^CwMo  th»  IbrMlioi 
of  the  suoceoMve  groups. 

5*  The  faisioiy  of  tbe  rtpeteed  otevmUona  which  ibe  stmtd 
have  undergone  conducts  us  to  tb^same  eeoclusion.  Diflerenl 
nnstratified  rocks  ha^  been  iaUruded  among  the  sMtified  onas  of 
various  epochs,  and  tbe  strata  bare  been  elevated  ateaob  epo<Jl» 
But  the  oldest  strata  were  partiaUy  elevated,  b^ore  the  nenw 
ones  were  deposited :  fer  tbe  httervestia  an  unconfiiresaUe 
position  upon  tbe  Ibnner.  Indc«d,  we  often  find  numerous 
stoops  of  surata  resting  uneoDfomiably  upon  one  aMfther,  tbl 
lowesc  being  most  tilted  up^  tbe  next  higher)  lees  soi  awl  ifaf 
Ibird  still  less,  until  tbe  latest  is  freqneqtiy'  horiaontal;  bavinjg 
jiever  been  disturbed  by  aajr  internal  protruding  agenoy*.  1%'m 
dlmous,-tben}  that  after  the  first  elsuration.  of  tbe  lowest  groi^ 
tbeM  mest  have  been  an  -  interval  ^yfveposo  auiiDJeeily  hng  le 
permit  tbe  deposition  of  the  second  group,  befom  the  sesMd 
elevitiod  i  then  a  M^nd  period  4f  ospose,  suoeeeded  if  a 
diird  elevation;  and  so  on  to  the  top  of  tbe  series*  lidt^ 
then,  we  have  tbe  same  evidenpe  of  tbe  slow  ibiirtiaiion  of  tbe 
stratified  rocks  as  is  taught  us  by  their  fitliohipcal  ohamotersaiid 
their  oigaaie  remains.  • 

•It  is  impossible  to  exhibit  the  preondiog  argnasentsi  in  «  ligt^ 
ts  strildng^as  they  present  themselves  to  tbe  practical  observes. 
8uob  a  pereon,  indeed^  needs  no  labored  ai^umeat  ioMUafy 
hire,  that  if  tbe  sUratified  roeks  wtsre  deposited  in  the  nseoiiQr 
tbe  Work  is  now  going  on^  immeDse  periods  of  time  were-  raqu^ 
xite.  Even  if  he  admit,  whet  we  are  not  disposed  with  sons 
geologists  to  'deny,  that  tbe  causes  now  in  operatbn  did  jbrmst- 
}f  act  with  greater  energy  than  at  present,  yet.  he  will  stiil  see 
the  necessity  of  allowing  periods  of  time  vastly  extended  to  fbnii 
tbeibssiliferous  rooks,  unless  headnriti  without  ni^.prooi^  that 
tbe  laws  of  nature  bsve  been  ebanged*  *  God  eouldt  indeed, 
have  performed  the  work  miraculously  m  a  moaaeot  of  itiflsei: 
But  the  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous,  and  even  worse  than 
iMs,  as  we  shall  show  in  the  ppoper  pfa^e.  It  ia  one  ibbg  t) 
admit  what  God  eon  do,  and  quite  a  difierent  thiqg  to  shosr 
what  he  Aot  done. 

There  is  one  geological  feet,  however,  adduced  by  thons  who 
deny  these  bng  periods,  that  deserves  aitaniidn*  Jn  tbe  coal 
formation  large  stems  of  vegetaUss  firom  30  to  fiO  ieet  bng, 
have  been  found  standing  uprigbt,>  or  soroewfaac  iaolinodraiid 
'perforatuig  the  strata  nearly  «l  i%ht  angles.  ..HeM»  Hsa id- 
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ferred,  th«t  the  strata  of  that  thickness  were  deposited  snoii 
these  tranks,  during  a  comparatively  short  period ;  as  dief 
roust  have  decayed  ere  many  years,  if  left  exposed. 

This  fact  certainly  deserves  very  serious  considcnii« 
Greologists  have  usually  explained  it  by  supposing  that  gw- 
ity  alone  wouM  cause  the  lower  portion  of  i^ater-Zogged  stem 
to  subside  in  loose,  mud  and  sand  so  os  to  bring  diem  moretf 
less  into  a  vertical  position.  Yet  it  is  hardly  conceivable,  tki 
a  stratum  even  fifty  feet  thick,  should  continue  in  all  its  ptn 
firom  century  to  century  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  so  as  to  peni 
such  a  subsidence  of  the  trunks :  though  we  know  of  no  to 
that  show  how  long  it  may  remain  in  £at  state ;  nor  bow  ioa; 
waterlogged  stems  may  resist  decomposition.  Butwhjitt 
admit  that  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a  very  rapid  aecuo]ll^ 
tion  of  detritus  in  particular  places  ;  so  that  even  in  the  coor» 
of  a  few  years,  a  deposition  may  take  place  sufficiently  M 
to  surround  these  stems  ?  Suppose  they  happen  to  be  sitsMl 
at  the  mouth  of  a  rapid  river,  coming  from  a  mountainous  I^ 
gion,  and  liable  to  repeated  floods.  It  is  well  known  tbtf  > 
such  cases  the  accumulation  of  detritus  is  very  rapid*  Tfaos 
the  Rhone  has  formed  a  delta  in  the  lake  of  Geneva,  wNb 
the  last  800  years,  two  miles  long  and  from  (JOO  to  900  ^ 
thick;  and  the  delta  of  the  Po  has  advanced  18  miles wittt 
the  last  2000  years.*  But  these  facts  do  not  prove  tbat,Mta 
as  a  whole,  the  deposition  of  detritus  over  large  areas  is  ooTi 
very  slow  process.  The  whole  ocean  has  not  probaWy  b^J 
raised  a  single  inch,  since  the  creation  of  man,  b/ die  detritus  a 
rivers ;  and  even  inland  seas  and  lakes  become  sbaMow  so  ^^ 
ly,  that  hitherto  man  has  scarcely  been  able  to  measare  it  h 
short,  were  we  even  to  admit  that  the  case  of  these  upright  rtesj 
m  the  coal  fields  did  prove  a  more  rapid  rate  of  deposition « 
rocky  matter  in  early  times  than  at  present,  yet  in  ninety  «"* 
cases  out  of  a  hundred,  tlie  evidence  is  the  other  way  5 «» 
this  would  be  regarded  only  as  one  exception  in  a  hundred. 

6.  Finally,  there  appear  to  have  been  several  almost  f«** 
changes  of  oi'ganic  life  upon  the  globe  since  the  deposirioj* 
the  fossiliferous  rocks  began.  And  comparative  anatomy  tcscW 
us,  that  so  difieretit  from  one  another  were  the  successi<» 
groups  which  we  find  m  the  diflerent  strata,  that  they  could  «* 
have  been  contemporaries.    But  each  group  appMrs  to  !»•• 

<t  Lyeirii  i3Mhgf,  Vol.  Lp.  SMLaeq. 
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bcmi  adapted  to  the  eoDdition  of  the  globe  at  the  time;  audit 
was  continued  apparently,  until  by  the  extremely  slow  prooess 
of  refrigeration,  the  temperature  was  rendered  unfit  ior  their 
residence,  when  they  became  extinct  and  a  new  creation  arose. 
But  they  lived  long  enough  for  rocks  thousands  of  thousands  of  ^ 
feet  in  thickness  to  be  deposited,  which  now  contain  their  re* 
mains.  Who  can  doubt  that  vast  periods  of  time  were  requisite 
for  such  changes  of  organic  life  ?  and  who  can  believe  that  they 
have  taken  place  since  the  creation  of  man  ? 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  this  point  because  of  its  im- 
portance. For  if  there  is  not  the  most  conclusive  evidence  in 
geology  of  the  existence  of  the  globe  longer  than  the  comoiot 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  history  admits,  we  need  not  surely  • 
spend  time  in  reoondling  the  two  records.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, but  believe,  that  every  impartial  miod,  which  fairiy  exam* 
ines  this  subject,  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  &cts 
of  geology  do  leach  as  conclusively,  as  any  science  not  founded 
on  mathematics  can  teach,  that  the  globe  must  have  existed  do- 
ring  a  period  indefinitely  long,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man» 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  practical  and  thorough  geologbt  : 
doubts  »this^  whatever  are  his  views  b  respect  to  revelation* 
Some  writers  on  geology,  indeed,  who  have  studied  the  subje<^ 
only  in  books,  and  are  little  else  than  compilers,  have  taken  dif- 
ferent ground  :  .But  of  how  little  weight  must  the  opinbnof 
such  men  be  regarded,  when  set  in  opposition  to  the  unanimous 
voice  of  snch  men  as  Cuvier,  Humboldt,  Brongniart,  Jameson, 
Rickland,  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  Ck)nybeare^  Greenough,  Bake- 
well,  Lyell,  Mantell,  De  la  Beche,  and  many  more ;  who  not 
only  stand  among  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  the 
present  day,  but — many  of  them  at  least — are  equally  well 
known  as  decided  friends  of  revelation.  Unless  the  evidence 
were  very  strong,  there  would  be  found  among  so  many  of  dif- 
ferent education  and  professions  at  least  one  dissenting  voice:  • 
but  there  is  none. 

We  must  then  meet  this  difiicpky  in  some  other  way  than  by 
denying  the  facts. 

"Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose,"  says  Professor  Sedgwkjk, 
himself  a  clergyman  and  one  of  the  ablest  geologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  "  that  there  are  some  religious  diflkulties  in  the  cc^  ^ 
elusions  of  geology.    How  then  ace  we  to  solve  them?    Not  by 
making  a  world  after  a  pattern  -of  our-x>wn— not  by  sbifting.an<L. 
shufflbg  the  solid  strata  of  the  eattfa,  and  then  deidbg  tbem  out 
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in  micb  a  waj  as  to  play  the  game  of  an  knorant  or  t 
hypothesis — ^not  by  shutting  our  eyes  to  facts,  or  denyisgth 
evidence  of  our  senses :  but  by  patient  investigation,  cumda 
in  the  sincere  love  of  truth,  and  by  learning  to  reject  tmTjt» 
sequence  not  warranted  by  direct  physical  evidence.  Fonoel 
in  this  spirit  geobgy  can  neither  lead  to  any  false  toodiiM 
nor  ofiend  against  any  religious  truth*  And  this  is  the  ipii 
with  which  many  men  have  of  late  years  followed  this  dd||ffi 
science.  But  there  is  another  class  of  men  who  pursue  jgik^ 
by  a  nearer  road,  and  are  guided  by  a  different  Itglit.  M 
intentioned  they  may  be,  but  they  have  betrayed  no  smdli^ 
sufficiency,  along  with  a  Aameful  want  of  knowledge  offb 
ihndameotal  facts  they  presume  to  write  about :  hepce  (b| 
have  dishonored  the  literatore  of  diis  country  by  Mtwae  0^ 
«,  Scripture  6feo/b|y,  ilnd  other  works  of  cosniogony  «■ 
Kindred  titles,  wherein  tliey  have  overlook^  the  aim  waim 
of  revelation,  tortured  the  book  of  life  out  of  its  proper  meaiS 
and  wantonly  contrived  to  bring  about  a  collision  DetweesiJ 
ural  phenomena  and  Ae  word  of  God.  The  Buggs  ^  ^ 
Penns-^he  Nolans  and  the  FormanS'-*^nd  some  others  of* 
same  class,  have  committed  the  fdly  and  the  sm  of  dogmtf*f 
on  matters  they  have  not  personally  exanfrined,  and,  at  die* 
most,  know  only  at  seeond  hand— of  pretendli^  to  tea*  flu- 
kind  o^  points  where  they  themselves  are  unmstruotcd.'** 

Before  we  proceed  to  examine  the  difierent  theorior  ofi^ 
conciHatbn  between  geology  and  scripture,  that  have  beetifj^ 
posed,  a  few  other  preliminary  considerations  must  be  piWrt^J 

We  must  first  decide  wlietber  geobgical  facts  can  cfff * 
permitted,  as  facts  derived  from  civil  history  and  astroBOCnfJ^ 
to  modify  our  interpretation  of  the  sacred  record.  The  Sflf 
tures  speak  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  ;  but  astrowj 
shows  us  that  they  employ  such  language  in  accordsnees* 
optical,  not  physical  truth.  And  the  cases  are  toocomffl»jj 
need  particularizing,  where  the  interpretation  is  essflwf 
modified  by  civil  history.  Why  should  there  be  any  q^^ 
then,  whether  geological  facts  ought  to  have  the  s^^'^jjrj^t 
fai  expo^ttGci  ?  For  so  far  as  it  bears  on  revehtioo,  8*?*^ 
in  (kct  nothing  but  a  history  of  the  globe  anterior,  forinej^ 
part,  to  the  commencement  of  civil  history.  The  J^^f/^ 
that  has  ever  been  alleged  for  refusing  to  use  fie6\iofftAM^ 

■  ■  . ■        ■  I . i<  ■ . . «. — -».A ' '  ■'  ""^k 

>    f   eMgwi(i4:!s  Pisooum  on  ,t|i«  SiydieB  of  t|to.  yoi^^^A- 
150.  London  1834. 
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ttus  wty*i  10^  tb«t  they  uve  loo  uDceitain.  Bat  ahlmifb  due  « 
balf  century  igo,  the  fiiodamental  fiicto  of  this  science  may  novr 
l»e  regarded  as  resting  oa  as  firm  ai  fouDdatioii,aod  to  be  as  well 
underatood,  as  those  of  any  scie^ice  not  strictly  demonstrative. 
7be  principles  of  sound  criticism^  therefore,  demand  that  they 
diould  be  admitted  equally  with  civil  iiislory  and  astronomy  as 
aids  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible* 

In  the  examination  of  this  subject,  it  ought  to  be  home  in 
oiind,  that  independent  of  geology,  much  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesb  has  ever  been  an  occasion  of  great  pendexity-^-a  locuti 
noMtiuimut-'^^xi  critics.  One  has  only  to  look  into  such  a  work 
as  Paole's  Synopsis  Criticorum,  to  be  satisfied  that  geology  baa 
scarcely  added  any  thing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  com^ 
mentators  respecting  the  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Indeed,  some  of 
those  vciry  interpretations  for  irtiich  certain  geojegists  now  con^ 
lend,  as  necessary  to  reconcile  Scripture  and  their  science,  and 
whiob  have  excited  so  mach  jealousy  and  vident  oppoution 
among  able  religious  writers,  are  to  be  found  in  commentariea 
written  long  before  geology  was  known  as  a  science ;  as  we 
sbaH  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  course  of  our  obaervationsi 
It  rai^  even  be  shown,  we  think,  that  geologists  have  not  ad- 
vanced uny  new  theories  of  exegesb. 

It  has  always,  for  instance,  been  a  point  in  debate,  whether 
the  first  chapter  of  (Senesis  must  not  in  whole  or  in  part,  ba 
understood  figuratively.  Another  disputable  point  has  been, 
whether  Moses  fixes  the  time  of  the  original  creation  of  the 
universe,  or  only  that  of  the  human  race.  Bishop  Patrick, 
mOFe  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeam  ago^  contended  as  abhr  and 
aa  earnestly,  as  any  modem  geologioo-tbeologicat  writer,  for  the 
jBterpretation  which  leaves  a  long  mdefinite  period  anterior  U> 
man's  creation  for  the  gradual  formation  of  the  earth^s  crust } 
as  we  shall  show  further  on.*  A  third  point  still  more  earnestly 
contested  from  the  Christian  era  to  the  present,  is,  wbeth^ 
Moses  describes  a  creation  of  the  universe  out  of  nothing,  or 
fiom  pre-existing  materiak.  Phtb  maintained  the  latter,  anq 
that  fina  describes  an  arratigement^  not  a  creation  of  mattert 
Justin  Martyr  asserts  it  as  me  doctrine  of  Christians  in  his 
time,  IJuMTa  rijv  OjPX'?^*  ifciQov  o^ x«  im^Qv^^nocu iuiiv  [Bt09\ 
M  ^9^9t<'^v  vlngiida^f^ida.  He  says,  also,  that  Plato,  wb^ 
mppoied  the  world  created  out  of  pre-existing  matter,  b(Mrirow*r 
ed  his-decmne  from  Moses.  In  modem  times  this  opinioQ  haa 
previ^eiA  "^ty  tetentiiTetf ,  apait '  ArMi  aH*  geetogtoai=fcili»^  Mi* 
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ohaelb9vestoMnathesenseoftheLatmjKiru>:  Dr.Geddesthat 
of paro.  "Whether  the  Mosaic  creation/'  says  Professor 
Scbmucker,^  "  refers  to  the  present  organization  of  matter,  or 
to  the  formation  of  its  primary  elements,  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide. The  question  is  certainly  not  determined  by  the  usage 
of  the  original  words  (Mns »  n^9)  which  are  frequently  employ- 
ed to  designate  mediate  formation*" 

Every  philologist  knows  what  pains  have  been  taken  by  fa- 
ther Simon,  one  of  the  ablest  oriental  scholars  of  his  age,  to 
prove  that  Mn3  does  not  necessarily  imply  to  make  out  rf 
nothing;  in  which  position  he  is  undoubtedly  correct ;  and  the 
same  may  be  shown  in  respect  to  the  Greek  ttomoi,  the  Latin 
creOf  the  English  create^  and  the  correspondent  verb  in  perhaps 
every  language.  But  Simon  by  no  means  stops  here.  He 
endeavors  to  show  that  the  Hebrew  language  is  ao  equivocal 
and  ambiguous  in  its  meaning,  that  we  can  have  no  confideooe 
that  we  have  ever  found  out  the  true  sense.  ^'  We  ought," 
says  he,  "  to  regard  it  as  unquestionable,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hebrew  words  are  equivocal,  and  that  their  signification 
is  entirely  uncertain.  There  is  always  ground  to  doubt  wheth- 
er the  sense  which  the  translator  gives  to  the  Hebrew  words  be 
the  true  sense,  because  there  are  other  meamngs  which  are 
equally  probable.^f 

Simon's  object  in  advancing  a  position,  which  every  tyro  in 
philology  sees  at  once  to  be  absurd,  was  evidently  to  promote 
the  cause  of  Catholicism,  or  of  Rationalism,  or  of  both  ;  he 
having  been  ostensibly  a  Catholic,  but  really  a  Socinian,  or  a 
Deist.  But  so  distinguished  a  critic  would  not  have  dared  to 
advance  such  an  opinion,  had  there  not  been  some  specious  ar» 
gument  in  its  favor ;  and  such  arguments  he  found  in  the  diffi- 
culty which  we  have  shown  to  be  always  connected  with  the 
interpretation  of  some  portions  of  Genesis. 

A  fourth  point  on  which  there  has  been  a  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  commentators,  is,  whether  the  sun  and  moon  were 
created  on  the  first,  or  the  fourth  day.    The  first  opinion  has 

*  Elements  of  Popular  Theology,  p.  110.  Andoyer,  1834 

t  On  doit  Buppoeer  comme  une  chose  conBtante,  que  la  plaa  peit 
des  mole  Hebreux  sont  equivoques,  et  que  leur  eig nificatioo  eet  enH' 
enmmt  incenaine. — ^11  y  a  toy^wrs  lieu  de  douter,  si  le  aene  qa'on 
doDoe  aux  roots  Hebreux  est  le  veriuible,  pais  qu'il  y  en  a  d'amrw 
qui  oat  oMtantf  da  probabtlke.— £fi«^  Crii.  dm  V.  T.  lav.  S.  Ck  fL 
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hmA  the  graa(ta«t  number  of  advocates  ;  and  a  varietj  of  bypoth- 
eses  have  been  proposed  to  reeoncile  it  with  the  assertion  in  v. 
14,  that  on  the  fourth  day  God  made  great  lights,  etc.  On  v. 
S,  Pooh  says,  tliat  ^*  the  Hebrews  understand  Kght  here  to  refer 
to  the  sun,  and  that  the  declaration  that  it  was  created  on  the 
fouivh  day  h  by  way  of  repetition.  Among  the  learned  the 
optnion  is  that  the  light  being  obscure  and  not  separate,  was  af- 
t^wavds  rendered  brighter  by  the  creation  of  the  sun/'  (Vatab- 
kis)--*-*'  h  seems  to  hav€  been  only  the  quality  of  light,  diffijsed 
over  most  of  the  heavens,  out  of  which  by  condensation  the  sun 
aAd  stars  were  afterwards  created.'*  (Estios) — ^*  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  lucid  body ;  perhaps  a  br'^ht  cloud,  which  having 
a  circular  motion,  produced  day  and  night,  and  out  of  which  the 
Mo  was  (brmed  by  condensation.''* 

The  result  of  these  statements  is,  not  that  Moses  has  made 
Us  history  a  chaos  of  ambiguities,  but  that  Tike  many  other  parts 
•f  scripture,  it  contains  some  things  hard  to  be  understood : 
and  especially  upon  those  points  with  which  geology  is  mostcon^ 
oemed.  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  thought  very  strange,  that  upon 
iuch  points  there  should  be  some  apparent  discrepancies  between 
the  two  records ;  nor  let  any  exposition  of  Genesis  be  view- 
ed 'whh  unreasonable  jealousy  and  prejudice,  if  they  only  pro- 
pose probable  or  even  possible  modes  of  reconciliation,  without 
preiending  to  absolute  certainty ;  and  especially  if  those  ex- 
WBitiots  are  not  fundamentally  diflereot  from  such  as  are  found 
fai  the  writings  of  commentators  who  knew  nothing  of  geology. 
Let  us  also  learn  from  these  facts,  not  to  think  it  strange,  if  the 
proposed  modes  of  reconciliation  are  not  any  of  them  entirely 
tree  from  difficulties ;  since  these  exist  aside  from  geology,  in 
tefipect  to  the  rery  same  nassages. 

We  shall  now  proceea  to  present  the  dtflferent  modes  that 
have  been  proposed  for  reconciling  the  facts  of  geology  with 
those  of  revdation :  and  whenever  4hese  modes  appear  altogeth- 

■I  II  ■■««  ■  I* ■■■  I  ■  I  llll  ■■»■■  ■  »      ■■!■ 

*  Geii«48.  Lux,  HebraM  de  Sole  accipiunt;  qii«d  auten  quarto 
die  creatua,  per  re;petitionem  dici  volunt  Doctioribus  est,  lux  siiliob- 
■cum,  DOC .absoluta,  quae  po^tea  creato  Sole  illusurior  redditaait.  (Va- 
tahlun)  Videtur  fuiase  iinmi  qiialitns  lucis  ma^na  coeli  diffiisa,  exqua 
fHuti  materia  condenasica  Sdl  et  stellae  faeuie  fuerunt  (Estius)  Vide* 
^ar  fhtee  corpus  IncMum.  Fortatise  mibes  lucid  a  qoae  mom  circa- 
•lari  fHem  nootemqne  coofacit,  exqoa  eoDdensata  Sol  formatna  < 
Pok*  IS^mpsk  in  Ora.  1. 

4)itkei»  iveonoiliiiif  bf^oiheaea  m^  befovml  Mk  iba  same^lace; 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  36 
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er  inadequate  to  accomplish  the  object,  and  founded  oa 
premises,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  attempt  to  show  their  fallacy  ; 
beiog  satisfied  that  they  tend  to  the  injury  of  revelation  in  scep- 
tical minds,  by  creating  the  impression  that  the  cause  is  a  bad 
one  which  depends  upon  palpably  erroneous  opinions. 

1.  Some  suppose  f  that  as  the  Scriptures  were  given  for  a  mor- 
al purpose^  and  not  to  instruct  us  in  chronology,  or  phjfsicel 
science f  vm  are  not  to  regard  the  facts  which  they  state  eoneemr 
ing  the  latter  subjects  as  inspired;  but  only  as  the  private  ^j^n^ 
ions  of  the  writers^  or  the  prevailing  traditions  amd  heUrf, 
Hence  they  suppose  that  even  real  opposition  may  exist  be* 
tween  geology  and  the  Scripture,  on  its  appropriate  sub}ect% 
without  at  all  impeaching  the  credibility  of  the  latter. 

This  view  of  the  subject  so  evidently  aims  a  death  ^Uow  nt 
the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  that  it  would  seem  yse 
need  spend  little  time  in  its  refutation.  For  if  one  man  may 
pronounce  the  chronological  and  scientific  facts  given  in  tte 
bible  to  be  uninspired,  another  man  may  select  any  other  facts 
which  seem  to  him  opposed  to  philosophy  and  right  xeaaoii, 
and  reject  them  as  uninspired ;  and  so  on,  until  nothing  is  left 
for  the  word  of  God  which  is  opposed  to  human  prejucUce  and 
corruption.  True,  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  Bible  to  instruct 
us  in  philosophy :  but  moral  truth  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures  is 
connected  with  physical  truth ;  and  until  the  saered  writers  in- 
form us  that  they  were  inspired  as  to  the  one  but  not  as  to  the 
other,  we  have  no  right  to  pronounce  them  infallible  as  to  the 
one,  but  liable  to  error  as  to  the  other.  These  facts^  however 
ought  to  leave  us  to  expect  that  subjects  of  science  wtU  not  be 
treated  in  the  Bible  with  philosophical  accuracy ;  but  that  the 
language  will  be  employed  in  its  popular  accepitation*  It  wiD 
be  the  language  of  the  common  people,  and  not  of  the  learned. 
All,  therefore,  that  we  ought  to  expect,  is,  that  the  Bible,  when 
fairly  interpreted,  shall  not  contradict  the  facts  of  science  when 
rightly  understood.  In  regard  to  a  multitude  of  theories  and 
hypodieses,  whether  philosophical,  geological,  or  chronologi- 
cal, we  ought  not  to  look  for  their  reUitation  or  confirantion  m 
the  Bible ;  because  it  is  silent  upon  the  subjects.  And  philo- 
sophers, geologists,  and  chronologists,  are  at  full  liberty  to  spec- 
ulate as  they  please  on  their  favorite  subjects,  provided  they  do 
not  interfere  with  the  plainly  revealed  facts  of  the  BiUe. 
Their  speculaUons,  expressed  in  accurate  scientific  Imguagje, 
may  even  seem  opposed  to  those  of  the  Bible  given  b  pqwhr 
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tenguage :  But  when  the  facts  of  philosophy  and  those  of  the 
Bible  couQhed  in  the  same  language,  are  opposed,  one  or  the 
other  must  be  wrong.  To  resort  in  such  a  case  to  the  the- 
ory which  makes  physical  statements  in  the  Bible  uninspired, 
is,  in  fact,  to  abandon  all  belief  in  inspiration. 

2.  Some  regard  the  account  of  the  creation  in  Genesis  as  a 
fiv^o^,  afami  invented  by  the  author^  or  perhaps  based  on 
Me  tradit%ons  of  the  Hebrews.     Hence  they  look  for  no  agree- 
ment between  this  fabulous  history  and  the  facts  of  geology. 
This  hypothesis,  advanced  chiefly  we  believe  by  German  ration- 
alists,* is  a  still  more  gross  denial  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible 
than  the  last.     It  will  not   be  adopted  of  course  by  those 
who  believe  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  to  be  a  revelation 
•from  God :  and  that  is  decidedly  the  ground  which  we  assume. 
We  will  only  therefore  remark,  in  the  words  of  Hensler,  that 
'^  what  is  said  of  the  creation  in  Genesis,  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  us,  with  many  recent  writers,  to  take  it  all 
for  a  phantasmagoric  representation  :  it  may  be  a  history  of  the 
creation.    Commentators  now  understand  every  part  of  this 
relation  so  well,  that  one  may  say  without  hesitation,  that  it  may 
very  properly  be  regarded  as  such  a  history.     Even  those  to 
whom  the  whole  appears  as  a  painting,  have  yet  separated  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  relation  from  each  other  so  beautifully,  that  they 
have  thereby  destroyed  their  own  hypothesis;  and  have  only 
served  to  confirm  their  unprejudiced  readers  in  the  old  opinion 
that  there  is  here  a  series  of  actual  occurrences.     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  writer  relates  these  events  in  an  animated  style : 
warmed  by  his  sublime  subject,  he  does  not  measure  and  weig^ 
all  his^expresnons  with  tlie  same  thougbtfulness  that  a  natural 
philosopher  would  have  done."f 

8.  Some  regard  geology  as  mere  speculation  and  hypothesis^ 
'  and  geologists  as  agreeing  in  nothings  unless  it  be  in  opposi^ 

*  Some,  as  Bauer,  Eiehhom,  Hulda,  and  Ziegler  regard  the  Mo- 
Mttoatoount  as  a  kisiorieal  mythus ;  others,  as  Pauius,  Pott,  etc.  as  a 
pkOossfhieal  mythus.    See  Hahn's  Theology. 

f  Bemerkungen  Uber  Btellen  ia  den  Psalnien  und  in  der  Genesis. 
0. 1^.  For  the  translation  of  this  passage  from  Hensler,  as  well  as 
fbr  all  the  traneilations  from  the  German  in  this  paper,  I  am  indebted 
to  Mr.  A.  Kaufman,  Jr.  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  For 
A  fiirtber  refiitation  of  the  hypothesis  in  the  text,  see  Stuart's  Hebrew 
'.  ClirestopiaUiy. 
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ti&n  to  revelaiion*    Hence  diej  tinnk  it  imoecessary  to  riacfr- 
cate  the  Bible  against  the  objectioos  of  this  science,  at  least 
until  there  shall  be  some  tolerable  agreement  among  its  cultiva- 
tors as  to  the  principles  of  their  science.    For  revelation  rests 
its  claims  on  evidence  too  firm  to  be  aAacted  hj  the  aiiy  breath 
of  hypothesis.     If  such  were  a  true  statement  of  facta,  it 
would  indeed  be  a  waste  of  time  and  of  eflbrt  to  combat  mere 
visionar  J  speculations  and  dreamy  objections.    And  it  wonld  be 
easy  to  show  by  quotations  firom  their  writings,  that  many  pious 
and  even  learned  men  do  entertam  such  views  of  geology  and 
geologists.    But  it  is  a  monstrous  caricature.    Whatever  geo)- 
ogf  might  have  been  some  fifty  years  ago,  it  is  no  longer  a 
bundle  of  crude  specuhitions  and  airy  hypotheses  :  but  a  col- 
lection of  most  striking  facts,  with  inferences  legitimately  drawn 
according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  the  Baconian  philosophy. 
We  speak  here  of  the   fundamental   principles  of  geology, 
which  are  based  on  a  countless  number  of  facts  obtained  in 
Europe  and  America ;  among  which  there  is  such  an  agree* 
m%nt  that  every  logical  mind  is  irresistibly  led  to  adopt  the 
inferences  which  flow  from  them :  and  concerning  these,  there 
is  no  more  disagreement  among  able  geofc)gists  than  there  is 
an^ong  astronomers,  about  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
science.     Even  in  astronomy,  there  occasionally  appears  some 
Hutchinson,  or  Phillips,  to  write  against  Newton's  Principle ; 
as  in  geology  we  meet  with  a  Bugg,  a  Nolan,  a  Penn,  or  a 
Fairbohne,  who  with  only  a  little  book-knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject, hesitate  not  to  assail  its  fundamental  principles.     But  the 
great  mass  of  geologists  coincide  in  their  views  of  these  prio* 
ciples ;  some  of  which  they  consider  to  be  as  wril  settled  as 
those  of  astronomy.    And  they  agree  too  on  those  very  points 
which  we  have  stated  as  cohiing  into  apparent  collision  with  the 
common  interpretation  of  Genesis.     None,  or  scarcely  none  of 
them,  doubt  that  the  earth  must  have  existed  through  vast  pe- 
riods of  duration  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man.    It  is  an  in- 
ference forced  upon  them  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
thousand  facts.     Nor  is  it  to  believed  that  these  men  have 
adopted  such  opinions  because  they  have  a  secret  bias  against 
Christianity :  for  many-— probably  a  majority^  have  ever  given 
the  most  decided  evidence  that  they  are  the  friends  and  sop- 
porters  of  revealed  truth,  and  that  nothing  but  undeniable  ftcts 
V9^\d  lead  them  to  adopt  any  opinions  in  science,  which  even 
appBPiedtly  Clash  with  revelation.    Yet  for  such  opinions  they 
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have  been  branded  m  the  most  yMena.  manner  as  kifidek  and 
eiheists. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  geologists  are  agreed  as  to  erery 
point  in  their  science.  For  on  a  variety  of  topics  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion :  and  those  not  conversant  with  the 
minutis  of  geology,  and  looking  at  these  diversities  firom  a  di»« 
tance,  readily  conclude  every  thing  unsettled  and  in  dispute ; 
'and  knowing  that  some  geologists  have  been  infidels  and  atheists, 
they  naturally  group  them  all  into  the  same  class.  But  the 
time  has  come  when  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  others,  vitupe<- 
ration  and  abuse  cannot  pass  for  argument.  The  subject  must 
be  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  truth  will  ultimately  prepoi>* 
derate. 

The  subject  under  examination  has  been  often  and  ably  dis« 
cussed  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  London  Christian  Ob» 
server ;  a  work  of  deservedly  high  reputation.  At  the  cbse  of 
one  of  these  discussions,  a  correspondent  thus  sums  up  the 
results  to  which  it  had  led :  and  we  quote  them  because  w^ 
think  every  fair  discussion  will  conduct  to  similar  cooclusbns. 
'^  First,"  says  the  writer,  '^  the  indubitable  facts  of  geology  are 
such  as  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  popular  interpretation  of 
the  Mosaic  narrative:  Secondly,  infidel  philosophers  have  made 
an  evil  use  of  this  discrepancy  as  an  argument  aeainst  divine 
revelation :  Thirdly,  religious  persons,  fearful  of  prejudicing 
the  sacred  reoord,  have  unwarily  strengthened  the  triumph  of 
the  infidel,  by  disputing  against  clear  tacts,  just  as  the  Papists 
did  against  Galileo's  theorem  of  the  motion  of  the  earth ;  in* 
stead  of  admitting  them,  and  inquiring  whether  they  could  not 
be  reconciled  to  Holy  Writ,  by  a  fair,  even  thouch  it  should  be 
a  new  interpretation  of  the  sacred  reeords*  Fourthly,  that 
some  Christian  philosophers  have  felt  it  due  to  truth  to  admit 
the  alleged  geological  facts,  but  have  denied  that  tliey  are 
contradictory  to  the  statements  of  Divine  Revelation  ;  and  some 
of  these,  and  other  Christian  phik)8opbers,  have  proposed  inters- 
pretations  of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis  which  they  think  both 
warrantable  and  satisfactory :  Fifthly,  that  certain  well  mean* 
ing  Christian  writers,  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  difficulties  of 
the  case  upon  the  popular  interpretatbn,  have  accused  the 
above  Christian  geologists  of  surrendering  Revelation  to  idle 
fancies,  symbolizing  with  infidels,  and  setting  up  the  specula- 
tuns  of  man  against  the  word  of  God  :  Sixthly,  that  it  was  due 
to.  Ifutb  to  defend  tkesr Mhiftani^ed  persons,  by  careftilly  sepa* 
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rtting  thorn  from  those  sceptical  philosphers,  irom  xvbooi, 
though  they  agreed  in  their  geological  facts,  they  wholly  diflbred 
upon  the  theological  questions  :  Lastly,  that  it  was  not  candid 
in  the  assailants  to  attack  their  Christian  brethren  as  abettors  of 
infidelity,  while  they  themselves  offered  no  solution  of  the  diffi- 
culty, eidier  by  disproving  the  alleged  geological  facts  and  in- 
ferences, or  by  showing  how  the  Mosaic  narrative  coheres  with 
them,"* 

4.  Some  endeavor  to  escaoe  from  the  geological  difficulif 
hf  maintaining  that  the  fostuiferous  rocks  with  all  the  petr^iC' 
non$  winch  th£y  contain^  were  created  just  as  we  find  them^  in 
«  moment  of  time,  and  were  not  the  result  of  a  slow  process  of 
d^osition  and  consolidation.  God,  they  say,  might  as  eaaly 
have  made  matter  to  assume  the  form  of  a  shell,  a  fish,  a  liz- 
ard, a  fern,  or  a  water  worn  pebble,  such  as  we  find  m  ^these 
fooks,  as  any  other  shape  and  structure.  He  created  animab 
and  plants  of  their  full  size,  and  why  may  he  not  have  formed 
die  rocks  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  we  now  find  them  ?  To  per- 
sons not  much  acquainted  with  the  details  of  geology,  this  state- 
ment and  reasoning  appear  quite  plausible ;  but  to  the  geolo- 
gist they  appear  aksurd  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is  not  a  new 
hypothesis.  The  Italian  geologists  devoted  most  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  its  discussbn :  and  it  was  revived  in  Endand, 
France  and  Germany,  a  century  later.  The  point,  however, 
was  not  exacdy  whether  God  created  organic  remains  just  as 
we  fed  them ;  but  whether  they  were  ever  real  animals  an^ 
plants.  The  great  mass  of  writers  maintained  that  they  were 
produced  either  by  a  certain  ^^  plastic  force''  existing  in  the 
earth,  or  by  the  fermentation  of  a  certain  '^  materia  pinguis,*'  or 
** fatty  matter;"  or  by  the  mfluence  of  the  heavenly  bodies; 
^  that  tbey  were  mere  "  lusus  naturae" — "  sports  of  nature." 
Discussion,  however,  elicited  truth,  even  In  those  dark  ages  of 
^k>gy  as  weU  as  of  religion;  and  these  ridiculous ^opiniims 
were  expfoded.  The  "  ^uerulae  Piscium"  of  Scbeuchzen,  a 
work  in  which  the  fossil  fishes  utter  their  complaints  for  being 
denied  a  real  existence,  were  heard  and  regarded.  That  the 
qaestton  should  be  revived  agam  under  the  light  of  the  nine- 
ceemh  century,  is  really  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  human 
^  « »,,,«■■>   » ■  ■ . 

'  *  Gbridtlan  Observer,  May,  1834  p.  313.  We  recommend  to  thoee 
who  tskh  an  intorest  in  diis  subject,  the  perusal  of  the  difierent  arli- 
eieseoguseftiingitin  this  vrotk  ibr  April,  May,  iana  and  August*  1831, 
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opinion.    But  it  has  been  of  late  advocated  with  great  earneil^ 
I        ness»  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain*    We  must^ 
therefore,  attempt  to  refute  it. 

The  most  efiectual  way  to  do  this,  would  be  to  present  be* 
fore  its  advocates  a  series  of  organic  remains :  for  we  can  hardf 
!  ly  believe  that  any  man  who  has  carefully  examined  such  a  se- 
I  ries,  and  especially  who  has  seen  them  in  their  native  beds, 
I  could  ever  really  believe  that  they  were  created  just  as  we  find 
.  them,  and  never  had  a  real  existence*  The  grand  oiqection  to 
'  this  opbion  is,  that  it  is  opposed  to  all  the  known  analogies  of 
I  nature.  We  will  illustrate  this  argument  in  several  modes.  A 
'  large  proportion  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  are  c(»npoeed  of  sand 
)  and  rounded  and  smoothed  gravel,  cemented  together  bv  iron^ 
*  or  carbonate  of  lime.  Now  let  some  of  these  pebbles  be  knoekr 
S  ed  out  of  their  bed,  and  some  of  this  sand  crumbled  down.  Go 
I  now  to  the  banks  of  a  river,  and  collect  some  pebbles  and  sand 
1  firom  its  beach,  which  you  know  have  been  worn  down  and  de« 
t  posited  by  the  actk>n  of  the  stream.  Place  these  by  the  side  of 
'  the  sand  and  pebbles  obtained  from  the  fossiliferous  rocksi  and 
)  yoM  will  see  that  they  very  exactly  resemble  each  other.  Can 
I  you  now  believe  that  the  one  group  resulted  from  the  sole  agen* 
I  cy  of  running  water,  while  the  other  was  never  acted  upon  br 
i  water?  You  must  believe  this,  if  the  hypothesis  under  conakf- 
i         eration  be  true. 

I  Those  organic  remains  that  occur  in  the  solid  rook»  aire 

I  usually  converted  into  stone :  but  as  we  ascend  to  the  unconr 
I  solidated  strata,  they  consist  for  the  most  part  only  of  the  haiH 
I  der  parts  of  \he  animal  or  plant  that  have  resisted  deoompo* 
[  sition.  Take  now  some  of  the  undecayed  relics,  as  for  exuor* 
I  pie,  a  marine  shell,  or  the  skeleton  of  a  hyena,  a  bear}  or  an 
I  elephant,  and  place  them  by  the  side  of  shells  that  are  waabed 
I  upon  the  beach  by  the  waves,  and  of  the  skeletons  of  the. same 
I  animab,  or  of  allied  species,  recently  killed.  Are  you  prepare 
^d  to  beKeye  that  the  fossil  group  were  created  juat  as  you  find 
them,  while  the  other  group,  hardly  distinguishable  b  external 
or  chemical .  character,  were  certainly  once  alive  i  would  n^ 
such  a  comparison  convince  every  advocate  of  this  hypotbeaifi 
that  he  had  assumed  most  untenable  ground  ?  But  we  amy 
carry  this  illustration  still  further.  For  at  least  one  rhinoceroa 
and  one  elephant,  most  obviously  of  antediluvian  origin  and 
therefore  properly  called  fossil,  have  been  found  with  their 
softer  parts,  their  skin  and  flesh  still  undecayed.     And  tbeao 
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W>9  tr  tb«  fossiliferous  rocks  w^re  created  just  as  we  now  ted 
them,  could  never  have  been  real  animals,  but  only  abortive 
resemblances. 

To  what  absardlties  wHl  such  a  principle  if  fcirty  foHowed 
*oQt,  lead  us  ?  A  man  in  digging  into  the  earth  uncovers  wfaal 
-seems  to  be  a  human  skeleton,  id  a  spot  where  he  has  no  evi- 
dence that  man  was  ever  buried.  His  neighbor  denies  that  tbu 
skeleton  was  ever  dothed  with  flesh  and  animated  wkh  Bfe. 
CiMikl  not  God,  he  says,  have  created  it  just  as  we  fiod  it,  as 
easily  as  to  give  matter  any  other  form?  Now  this  power  of 
God  must  be  admitted ;  and  if  a  record  of  a  buiial  of  a  man 
IQ  chat  spot,  exists,  how  can  it  be  proved  to  this  man  that 
his  supposition  is  not  true  ?  It  is  just  as  difficult  lo  prove  this 
as  ft  is  fer  the  geologist  to  show  that  organic  remabs  were  not 
Climated  just  as  we  now  find  them  with  the  rocks  in  which  they 
are  imbeded. 

**  If  two  inhabitants  from  the  banks  of  the  newly  discovered 
N^er,  who  bad  never  heard  of  Europe,  were  suddenly  placed 
«pon  the  cross  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  in  London,  the  one 
inight  ask  the  other  how  he  could  prove  that  this  building,  and 
the  whole  of  London,  were  not  tnus  created  irom  the  begin- 
ning: had  not  the  Almighty  power  so  to  have  created  them? 
The  other  could  only  answer  as  the  geologist  does ;  and  the 
one  case  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than  the  other."*  It  need  not 
seem  strange  that  some  of  the  earlier  writers,  who  main- 
tained that  organic  remains  were  never  real  plants  and  aoi- 
mais,  carried  out  the  principle  to  some  of  its  legitimate  results. 
Fallopius  of  Padya,  for  instance,  professor  though  he  was  of 
anatomy,  maintained  diat  the  tusks  of  elephants  dug  up  in  his 
time  were  mere  earthy  concretions,  and  that  the  vases  found  at 
If  oQte  Testacoo  in  Rome,  were  natural  impressions  stamped  w 
the  soil  !f  Is  k  not  strange  that  the  same  principle  has  never 
led  any  one  to  maintain  that  the  Egyptian  mummies  oould  nev- 
er have  been  K^^ng  men,  but  were  perhaps  generated  by  some 
plastic  virtue  residing  in  the  earth,  or  were  afooitions  of  natore 
M  her  incipient  effi>rts  at  creation,  or  that  they  are  '<  the  arche- 
types of  men  not  yet  called  into  existence  ;"  or  finally  that  far 
reasons  unknown  to  us,  they  were  created  just  as  we  find  them ! 

Now  do  we  judge  as  to  the  mode  in  which  any  changes  in 

•  Christkn  Observer,  June  1834.  p.  381. 

t  Xydl^i  Fint  Prioclplefi  of  Geology,  Vol  Lp,95. 
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I  nature,  that  comQ  not  under  our  immediate  observation,  have 

k  taken  place  ?  We  can  judge  of  this  only  from  analogy :  that  is 

from  similar  changes  that  are  occurring  around  us :  and  when 
t  no  analogous  change  is  going  on,  we  are  left  to  mere  conjecture* 

M  Now  we  do  find  that  animals  and  plants  after  death  pass  some- 

t  times  into  exactly  the  same  condition  as  those  in  a  tossil  state. 

I  Some  of  them  merely  lose  their  softer  parts,  others  are  partial- 

I  ly  changed  into  stone,  by  receiving  mineral  substances  into  their 

1  pores ;  and  others  are  completely  changed  into  stone.     But  ac- 

I  cording  to  the  principles  we  are  combatting,  we  may  not  hence 

t  mfer  that  all  organic  remains  were  produced  in  a  similar  way : 

ij  for  the  supposition  is,  that  they  were  created  just  as  we  find 

I  them.    Yet  if  we  are  not  authorized  to  draw  this  inference  in 

^  so  plain  a  case,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  can  in  no  case  infer  any 

j  past  change  in  the  natural  world  from  the  evidence  of  present 

changes.     We  feel  sure  that  no  man  at  aU  acquamted  with 
I  the  rules  of  philosophical  reasoning  will  for  a  moment  consent 

I  to  take  this  ground,  and  thus  tear  away  at  once  the  whole  foun* 

I  dation  of  analogical  reasoning. 

,  We  do  not  find  organic  remains  promiscuously  scattered 

I  through  the  rocks,  but  each  formation  has  its  peculiar  group  of 

ianimals   and   plants;  and  on   comparing  together  the  larger 
I  groups  of  strata,  called  classes  or  orders,  we  scarcely  find  any 

organic  remains  common  to  any  two  of  them.  In  short,  we 
find  these  fossil  animab  and  plants  arranged  together  in  groups, 
very  much  as  living  animals  and  plants  are :  difierent  groups 
occupying  different  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  and  of  the 
ocean.  Analogy  leads  the  mind  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  these  remains  were  once  living  plants  and  animals,  which,  in 
different  periods,  occupied  the  ocean  and  diy  land,  grouped  to- 
gether as  we  now  find  them ;  and  that  as  tbey  died,  they  be- 
came enveloped  in  rock  near  the  places  where  they  had  lived. 
But  if  they  were  created  with  the  rocks  just  as  we  find  them, 
thb  inference  is  false,  and  we  have  not  only  to  account  for  their 
individual  resemblance  to  existing  animals  and  plants,  but  for 
this  singular  correspondence  in  what  may  be  called  their  social 
condition. 

But  did  not  God  create  animals  and  vegetables  of  full  size 
and  in  their  most  perfect  state?  And  may  he  not  have  done 
the  same  in  respect  to  the  rocks?  '^  How  can  it  be  proved  that 
all  substances  must  have  been  formed  in  an  incipient  state  mere- 
Vol.  VI.  No.  tO.  36 
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ly?  Were  cmly  acomf  niade  at  first  insteftd  of  oaks?  And 
was  man  an  infcnU^  when  first  from  the  hands  of  his  Creator?'^ 

Geolo^sts  do  not  contend  that  *<  all  substances  were  formed 
in  an  incipient  state :"  But  they  contend  that  the  fbssiliferous 
rocks  have  heen  produced  since  the  original  creatk>n,  for  the 
most  part  out  of  preexisting  rocks :  because  they  appear  to  be 
composed  of  the  abraded  and  comminuted  fragments  of  other 
roekji,  and  because  they  see  exactly  the  same  process  now  go* 
ing  on  before  their  eyes.  like  efifects  they  suppose  result  from 
like  causes :  at  least,  they  must  admit  this  principle  until  they 
have  some  evidence  that  its  operatkm  has  been  suspended  by 
miraeulous  interference.  And  in  the  case  of  die  fossiliferous 
rocks  they  have  no  such  evidence. 

As  lo  the  creation  of  vegetables^  they  are  represeated  by 
Moses  as  produced  by  the  earth,  without  seed.  We  have  nev^ 
er  seen  any  improvement  upon  Bj^p  Patrick's  commentary  on 
Gen.  1:  12.  *<  These  things  did  not  grow  up  out  <A  seed  by 
such  a  long  process,  as  is  now  required  to  bring  them  to  matu- 
rity ;  but  they  sprung  up  in  their  perfection,  in  the  space  of  a 
day,  with  their  seeds  in  them  completely  formed,  to  produce  the 
like  throughout  aU  generations'."  Again  Chap.  2.  v.  5  he  says : 
*^  That  is,  before  there  was  any  seed  to  produce  them,  God 
made  them  to  spring  up  with*tfaeir  seed  in  them  $  or  as  was 
said  befaro  in  the  first  Chapter."  If  this  interpretation  be  cor- 
rect, we  see  that  even  the  foimation  of  trees  was  a  progressive 
worky  though  occupying  less  time  perhaps  than  their  germiaar 
tioQ  and  growth  now  do.  But  even  aUowing  that  like  man  they 
were  created  at  once  in  fall  siae  and  perfection,  we  think  the 
case  not  anak^ous  to  the  creation  of  fossiliferous  rocks  with 
their  organic  remains  in  a  moment  of  time.  For  we  see  a  de- 
8^  in  the  creation  of  man  and  of  plants :  but  of  what  possible 
use  could  it  be  to  create  mere  abortive  resemblances  to  animals 
aad  plants ;  and  to  bury  them  in  the  rocks  or  s(h1,  unendowed 
and  never  to  be  endowed  with  life  ?  In  every  other  part  of  ere- 
atbn,  wise  design  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  features  of  nature ; 
but  here  we  see  only  a  strange  and  anomalous  waste  of  crea- 
tive energy.  It  must  then  require  strong  evidence  to  prove  a 
si^pontion  so  entirely  at  war  with  the  whole  course  of  nature. 

But  we  wUl  add  no  more  on  a  subject  which  seems  to  us  bet- 
ter fitted  to  the  logomachy  of  the  dark  ages  than  for  the  li^t  of 

*  Stuart's  Hebrew  Chrestomatby,  p.  93,  second  edition,  1832. 
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the  nineteenth  century.  Respect  for  many  wise  tnd  good  mei| 
to  whom  it  has  proved  a  stumbling  block,  would  not  allow  us  to 
say  Jess  :  though  if  we  could  persuade  such  men  to  accompany 
as  in  the  examination  of  a  single  fossiliferous  deposite  in  the» 
mountains,  or  even  a  suite  of  organic  remains  in  the  cabinet,  we 
need  probably  have  added  no  written  argument.  And  we  sin- 
cerely regret  the  necessity  of  a  written  ai^ument :  For  the  in^ 
fidel  geologist,  who  sees  the  absurdity  of  the  poaitioa  which  we 
have  combatted,  is  led  thereby  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  ba 
a  weak  cause  that  resorts  to  such  a  mode  of  vindication. 

5.  Some  attempt  to  reconcile  the  geolo^al  and  Mosaieul 
records,  by  supponng  that  the  earth  occupied  a  longer  time  in 
its  diurnal  revolution  at  first  than  it  does  at  present. 

This  hypothesis  is  alluded  to  by  bishop  Horsley  and  enlarg* 
ed  upon  and  defended  by  professor  Jameson  and  Andrew  Horn. 
Says  the  latter ;  '<  as  the  motions  of  our  earth  have  been  firem 
the  first  dependent  upon  the  sun,  its  influence  upon  the  earth 
was  at  first  extremely  weak.  Hence  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth  and  progress  in  its  orbit  were  then  inconceivably  slow  ; 
but  the  velocity  of  both  motions  gradually  increased  till  the  end 
of  the  fourth  day,  when  the  sun  was  perfected. — ^The  quantity 
of  time,  therefore,  or  duration  of  any  one  preceding  minute,  or 
hour,  was  greater  than  any  that  succeeded ;  so  that  the  first 
minute  of  the  first  day  may  have  been  equal,  in  duration  or 
length  of  time,  to  a  month  or  a  year,  compared  with  the  last 
minute  of  the  fourth  day,  Ssc."*  This  hypothesis  appears  to 
us  entirely  unsastained  by  facts..  It  is  based  upon  the  suppo- 
sition that  at  first  the  earth  was  a  holk>w  sphisre  of  vast  magni* 
tude,  which  afterwards  fell  in  :  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption* 
There  is  no  evidence  ihat  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  rotation 
has  ever  changed ;  and  the  fact  that  its  present  vekx»ty  would 
produce  just  that  degree  of  oblateness  which  it  possesses,  if  it 
were  fluid,  renders  it  probable  that  it  was  not  different  in  the 
beginning. 

6.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Adam  may  have  lived  in  Par* 
adise  for  an  indefinite  period  previous  to  his  fall :  and  that 
then  geological  changes  were  go%ng  forward.  This  hypothesis 
is  so  directly  at  variance  with  the  declaration  in  Grenesis,  that 

•  PhiloMphical  Ma«azine»  VoL  47^  p.  34a  See  also  p.  9.  and  Vol. 
46.  p.  237. 
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an  the  dajrs  that  Adatn  lived  were  nine  hundred  ahd  tbictj 
yean,  that  even  its  pimcfser  sobseqaently  abandbned  it.* 

7.  Some  mainlain  that  the  language  of  Moses  does  not  con^ 
vey  the  idea  thai  the  matter  of  the  universe  ioas  produced  m 
the  beginning  out  of  noAiw ;  but  that  it  deserioes  merefy  a 
renovation^  or  remoddling  of  the  world  out  of  preexisiing  ma* 
teriais. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  andent  (Sreek  phDosopberSy  as  weS 
as  those  in  other  heathen  countries,  reasoning  as  dief  thoi^bt 
irresistibly  from  the  false  position,  ex  nihilo  nikUJU,  beHefvd 
it  impossible  even  for  God  to  create  matter  out  of  notUng ;  and 
hence  they  mamtamed  diat  it  existed  ooctemally  widi  Ood; 
neitber  of  which  principles  was  die  cause  of  the  other.  Out  m 
this  matter  they  supposed  God  created,  that  is,  renovated,  the 
universe.  The  same  erroneous  prindpie  led  many  of  the  earir 
er  Christian  writers,  especiaUy  the  Phtonists,  to  laaintain  iba 
same  position ;  and  they  thought  it  recondleablewitb  Scriptnie. 
The  schoohnen,  who  followed  Aristotle,  tangfat  that  ^  €hd  had 
created  the  world  fivm  etemitif;**  thus  reeondfing  dieirphik»- 
ophy  with  die  Scriptures  by  a  metaphysical  puzzle.  £ven  in 
modem  times,  some  protestant  theologians  have  maintained  the 
possibility  of  tfie  world's  eternity.  Among  diose,  however,  who 
advocate  the  opinion  that  the  cteation  described  in  Genesis  is 
altogether  a  renovation,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  naintaba  the 
eternity  of  the  world,  indeed,  they  mostly  adniiit  that  olher 
parts  of  Scripture  do  distinctly  assert  the  production  of  the  u» 
verse  out  of  nothing :  though  the  language  of  Moses  does  not 
teach  this  truA.  The  argument  is  stated  in  its  fiiU  ibroe  by 
Professor  BuA,  wiiose  language  we  quote. 

'^  It  is  not  from  the  language  of  any  of  4he  versions  that  we  are 
taught  to  afSx  to  tfja  the  sense  of  absdute  creation  out  of  noth- 
ing. Is  this  idea  then  implied  in  the  native  import  of  the  word 
as  used  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  f  Unquestionably  not,  as  liie 
showing  of  a  host  of  eminent  Hebraists  has  long  atncemade 
evident — Its  leading  senses  are  two,  whidi  may  thus  be  distin- 
guished. 1.  The  production  or  effectuating  of  something  new, 
rare  and  wonderful ;  the  bringing  of  somediing  to  pass  in  a 
striking  and  magnificent  manner — Numb.  16:30.  Jer.  31:39. 
9.  The  act  or  process  of  renovating,  new-modelling  or  organ- 
izing a  substance  already  in  existence. — Ps.  102: 18»  29:  31« 

•  Christian  Observer,  May  1634,  p.  316^ 
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51 :  10.  Is.  65 1 17.  In  all  these  cases  thcr  act  kn^iad  Wtbo 
word  is  6x«rted  upon  a  preexistmg  substaDoe.  As  tbererare.  m 
erery  instance  throughout  the  So'iplures  of  the  useof  this  word 
as  predicated  of  God,  besides  the  one  before  us,  it  naay  beBatu** 
rally  interpreted  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  foregoing  senses,  we 
do  not  fed  at  liberty  to  make  this  case  an  eoiC€ptio0  ;  as  ore^ 
vailing  usage  is  the  only  sure  guide  b  determining  the  signioea* 
Hon  of  words.  That  the  prerailHig  usage  of  Soreate'  m»  the  ca- 
cred  writers  is  to  reform  or  renwwie  is  unquestionable,  and  if 
this  acceptation  be  departed  from  in  the  first  veflie  of  G^iesiSf 
we  feel  constrained  to  demand  upon  what  authority  it  b  done. 
]t  19  not  sufficient  to  say  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  mut^ 
here  mean  to  eveate  out  of  nDthing,  since  otberv^d  we  are 
driveB  to  admit  that  the  urorid  haa  eitsted.  fipai  eterruly,  ti^ 
rook  upon  which  the  old  philosophers  split.  Bof  this  eoose* 
qoence  is  fay  no  means  conceded.  No  aancaft-j't^^fe  lhi|t  :tbe 
world  has  existed  from  eternity ;  and  we  ha?^  moreover^  ;p9e<' 
ittf^  inspired  testimony  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  mat^srill 
fiibvic  of  the  creation  did  not  extBL  P^2Qi^  Prov.  Be  2$> 
But  while  we  have  these  infalltUe  deelaraijons^  aseuriag'us  tfafH 
the  matter  of  die  heavens  and  the  earth  had  a  beeiiiniBg»  we 
knowof  no  part  of  Terelation  which  aequaiata  us  with  the  dt^rrf 
thmi  b^nwmgj  nor  do  we  setf  any  necesaityi  a  priori^  (bat- we 
shoidd  be  made  acqoamted  wilh  it,  any  mace  ibaartballbe  pv^r 
cise  period  of  its  destruetioB,  if  it  is  H  be  destroyed,  sh^iuU  he 
made  known  to  us.  Our  conchision,  tberefor0»  is^  as  hotk 
phihisophjr  and  theobgy  are  bound  to  beod.to  pbilojbogy^  that 
the  maienals,  the  primordial  elemeotB  of  ite  lmv!PQA  and  the 
earth,  were  in  existence  at  the  comrneaceBBi^  of  the  aix-  daya* 
work,  and  diat  the  word  ^  create'  expresses  the  aetjoa  cf  the 
Abnighty  agent  upon  die  rude  chaotic  masSf  ia  mouMii^  add  ai^ 
ranging  it  into  its  present  comefy  forms  and  beautifu)  order* 
In  this  view  of  the  subject  the  objections  sonaelime$  urged 
apiinst  the  Mosaic  history  on  the  ground  of  geologieal  diaoov* 
eries  and  declarations,  are  done  away ;  for  we  may  tUow  aa  ior 
definitely  long  period  for  the  production  of  pby«cal  pbeoomeaa^ 
anterior  to  the  conunencement  of  the  work  here  anaowoediS 
and  it  is  certainly  desirable,  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  consistently 
with  a  fair  and  unforced  interpretation,  to  harmonize  the  truths 
of  Divine  revehdon  with  those  of  natural  science."* 

*  Questions  and  Notes  on  Genesis,  New  Yosk,  1891,  • 
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We  acqaiesce  in  the  cooclusion  of  this  writer  that  Moaes  does 
not  fix  the  datt  of  the  banning  of  the  universe :  but  we  should 
derive  it  from  (Ufierent  premises.  We  doubt  the  soundness  of 
that  interpretation  which  maintains  that  Moses  does  not  de- 
scribe in  the  first  verse  of  his  history  a  creation  firom  nothmg* 
From  the  usus  loquendi  of  fi^na,  we  might  not  be  able  to  de* 
termine  that  it  teaches  a  creation  from  nothing ;  for  it  is  unde- 
niably used  to  signify  a  creation  from  materials  akeady  in  exis- 
tence, even  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  Gen.  1:  27 :  and  it 
also  signifies  frequently  in  the  Scriptures,  in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
to  renewj  to  found,  to  be  the  author  of  any  thing :  Isa.  48:  7. 
Ps.  51:  12.  But  the  same  indefiniteness  of  meanine  attaches 
to  the  word  signifying  to  create,  in  all  languages.  We  must, 
therefore,  resort  to  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  sense  of 
Mna  in  Gen.  1:1.  And  have  we  not  evidence  in  various  forms 
of  expression  by  which  the  different  inspired  writers  describe 
the  universe  as  created  out  of  nothing,  how  they  understood 
this  declaration  of  Moses  ?  They  speak  distinctly  of  a  period 
when  the  universe  did  not  exist ;  Ps.  90:  2.  Brfore  the  motm- 
taint  ioere  brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  haiet  formed  the  earth 
and  the  uorU,  and  Prov.  8:  26,  While  a$  yet  he  had  not 
made  the  earth,  nor  thefielde,  nor  the  higheet  parte  of  the  duet 
of  the  world  ;  <'  that  is  the  veryfvnt  elementt.''  (Bush.)  Crea- 
tive power  is  represented  throughout  the  Bible  as  a  principal 
characteristic  by  which  God  is  distinguished  from  idols,  who 
possess  not  such  a  power:  Is.  42:  5.  Ps.  115:3.  Jer*  10: 
10—16.  Ps.  146: 6.  Is.  45:  9,  seq.  Acts  17:  24.  Finally,  the 
Scriptures  represent  the  universe  as  created  out  of  nothing. 
Heb.  11:  3.  By  faith  we  are  certain  thai  the  world  was  created 
by  the  decree  or  wiU  (^^or*)  ofOod  >  so  that  what  we  He 
was  made  out  of  nothing,  (td  /U17  ^aspofupa,)  This  expres* 
sion  appears  to  be  equivalent  to  the  passage  in  2  Mace.  7:  28, 
where  God  is  said  to  have  made  heaven  and  earth  e£  ovx  ovsmp. 
Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  exposition  which  so 
many  of  the  sacred  writers  have  given  us  of  the  work  of  crea- 
tion, vrill  not  allow  us  to  understand  (Sen.  1:  1,  m  any  other 
sense  than  a  creation  out  of  nothing. 

The  contrary  opinion,  however,  has  prevailed  and  still  pre- 
vails extensively,  and  among  able  writers.  From  the  follow- 
ing extracts  it  would  seem  that  in  Germany  at  least,  it  has  been 
the  most  usual  exegesis.  ^^  The  first  production  of  our  earth," 
says  Dathe,  "  is  not  described,  but  another,  or  its  renovation. 
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This  opiaion  is  rendered  probable,  pardy  from  observations  of 
modem  philosophers,  who  discover  in  the  interior  of  the  earth 
many  traces  of  some  ancient  and  long  continued  inundation, 
formerly  identified  with  too  little  accuracy  by  many  with  the 
deluge  of  Noah ;  and  pardy  from  the  words  of  Scripture ;  an 
argument  I  judge  not  to  be  despised."*  "  The  present  age," 
says  Doederlin,  ^^  which  has  seen  many  cultivators  of  natural 
science  distinguished  for  their  sagacity  and  erudition,  almost 
unanimously  maintains  the  opinion,  that  a  remarkable  renova- 
tion {wufipvfioiv)  and  metamorphosis  of  our  globe  is  described, 
wbicn,  because  cuter  its  original  creation  fin  what  manner  and 
at  what  time  brought  about  I  know  not,)  it  was  desolated  and 
lost  its  original  form,  and  ancient  population ;  being  immersed 
in  water  and  obscured  by  clouds,  was  remodeUed  in  a  new  form 
and  animated  with  new  inhabitants,  that  still  survive.  And  first, 
this  opinion  derives  some  probabifity  fix)m  Ps.  104:  6-*-9,  which 
describes  the  first  appearance  of  our  world ;  and  firom  2  Pet.  3s 
6,  which  declares  this  former  world  (o  rorc  %ooiiog)  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  water."f 

If  this  opinion  be  admitted,  it  does  indeed  meet  all  the  geo- 
logical difficalties  in  a  satisfactory  manner :  And  the  number 
aiid  character  of  the  learned  men  who  have  advocated  it,  should 
lead  us  to  treat  it  with  respect.  Our  objections  to  it  are  whol- 
ly ezegetical.     Yet  it  would  certainly  be  more  reasonable  to 

*  NoQ  describitur  priuia  telluris  nostrae  productio,  sed  altera,  sive 
:        ejus  restauratio.      Quod   partim,  per  observationes  physicorum  re- 

centiorum  probabile  fit,  qiiiin  interioribus  terrae  partibus  niulta  vesti- 
;  gia  deprehendunt  vetustioris  et  diuturniorJB  cujusdam  iDundationis, 
'  quam  Noachicae,  cui  insignes  illae  mutationes,  quas  terra  nostra  sub- 
I  iity  olim  a  mtiltis,  sed  parvum  accurate  tribuebantur ;  partim  ex  ver- 
I        bis  ipaiiM  textus,  arguraento,  uti  arbitror  non  coDteranendo. — Pente- 

tevehu9  a  DaUdo^  p.  8. 

'  t  Atque  nostra  aetas,  quae  rerum  naturalium  indagata  res,  pers- 

I  picacia  ac  eroditione  daros,  plarimos  vidit,  communem  fere  profi- 
I  tetur  sententiain,  describi  iya/wtitrnf  ac  metamorpbosin  orbia  nostri 
insagnem,  qui  com  poat  primam  creationem,  nescia,  quo  tempore,  quove 
modo  factam,  diluvio  quodam  vastatus  easet,  amiasetque  priorem  for- 
niani,veteresque  incolas  aquis  immersus,  obscurua  nebulis,  in  oovam 
formaxn  restauraretur  ac  no  vis  colonis,  qui  adbuc  perdurant,  revivi^ 
scent.  Ac  primuin  buic  sententiae  aliqua  probabilitas  accedere  vi- 
detur  er'Ps.  104 :  6 — 9  qui  primam  orbis  nostri  faciam  depingit, 
ac  2  Pet.  3:  6,  qui  priorem  raundum  (o  ton  nocftog)  aquis  destructam 
testatur.— Doedierltnu  Theologia,  p.  485. 
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adopt  it  than  to  admit  that  geologjr  and  revdatioD  are  at  i 
cilable  variance.    We  think,  however,  that  there  is  a  mode  of 
reconciliation  more  satisfactory. 

8.  Same  maintain  that  thefotiiliferaus  rode$  were  dep&wited 
by  the  deluge  ofNocJi. 

In  former  times  this  opinion  was  considered  almost  eaiiatiae 
etawtii  vd  cadeniie  Eccletiae  ;  and  a  denial  of  it  as  a  rejectioo 
of  the  Bible.  The  physico-theological  school  of  geologists  ur- 
ged it  for  centuries  with  the  most  dogmatic  assurance.  In- 
deed, so  much  had  been  imputed  to  the  last  deluge,  that  rear 
sonable  men  began  to  doubt  whether  there  was  any  evidence 
of  that  event  in  nature.  And  if  we  mistake  not,  we  see  even 
at  this  day,  some  of  the  eflbcts  of  this  revulsion  of  opinion, 
whereby  some  geologists  are  led  to  look  with  unreasonable  sua- 
picion  upon  every  natural  evidence  of  the  last  deluge.    The 

auestion,  however,  is  settled  beyond  all  reasonable  ctoubt,  that 
le  effects  of  a  deluee  of  one  year's  duration  must  have  been 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  that 
those  efiects  must  have  consisted  chiefly  in  the  wearing  away  of 
rocks,  and  the  piline  up  of  coarse  detritus.  To  suppose  that 
strata  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  with  their  organic  remains 
arranged  in  regular  groups,  and  for  the  most  part  converted  in- 
to stone,  and  their  most  delicate  parts  often  unworn ;  that  even 
several  distinct  and  separate  races  of  plants  and  animals  weni 
fossilized  by  such  a  deluge ;  that  numerous  changes  should  have 
taken  place,  sometimes  slowly  and  sometimes  suddenly,  in  the 
materials  which  its  waters  held  in  solution  or  suspension,  so 
that  sandstone,  conglomerate,  slate,  and  limestone,  should  be 
deposited,  that,  in  short,  processes  should  have  been  finished  in 
one  year,  which,  from  all  we  know  of  the  operations  of  nature 
according  to  her  present  laws,  must  have  demanded  ages  upon 
ages,  he  who  can  believe  all  this,  or  any  other  impossibility, 
may  consistentlv  impute  to  the  last  deluge  the  production  of  the 
fossiliferous  rocks.  But  the  opinion  has  been  abandoned  by  all 
practical  geologists ;  although  we  suspect  that  it  is  still  main- 
tained with  a  good  deal  of  vagueness  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  community,  and  by  some  intelligent  men.  We  hope, 
therefore,  at  some  future  time,  to  be  able  to  enter  more  fully  in- 
to the  argument 

9.  Some  suppose  that  Ae  fossiliferous  rocks  were  d^^osited 
during  the  1600  years  that  intervened  between  the  creation  and 
the  dduge  and  that  the  nonfossUtferous  rocks  were  produced 
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lira  MiMiMi^  by  Ae  jmner  of  Chd.  Ttus  opinion  is  maiotained 
with  a  good  deal  of  earnestness  by  a  certain  class  of  writers, 
who,  whatever  be  their  acquaintance  with  geological  authors,  are 
not  praeticaliy  familiar  with  the  subject,  (ind  are,  therefore,  de« 
ficient  in  one  of  the  important  requisites  for  judging  correctly 
Mfteemiag  it. .  The  most  that  can  be  admitted  respecting  this 
kfpQChesia,  ie,  that  it  may  possibly  be  true  ;  because  it  is  possi-* 
bb  geobgMte  nuty  be  mistaken  in  their  inferences.  But  it  is  by 
BOtneaos  probable.  The  following  are  the  most  prominent  of 
MroU6ctionB« 

•  i.  It  does  not. allow  time  enough.  That  a  deposition  of 
mehs  was  going  on  in  Yarious  phices  durmg  these  1600  years^ 
oaust  be  admitted.  But  the  same  process  has  been  advancing 
siaee  (be  dekige ;  and  although  more  than  double  that  period, 
«^«ee  no  evidence  thai  strata  have  been  produced  a  thoo* , 
wUtAik  part  of  the  thickness  of  tbe  fossiliferous  rocks.  But  can 
My  reaeon  be  giron  why  the  process  of  deposition  should  have 
been  more  rapid  before  than  since  the  deluge  ?  If  not,  the  foa^ 
atUfaroiis  roeks  above  diluvium  should  exceed  in  thickness  thoae 
bebw  iu* 

2.  k  supposes  that  the  sea  and  land  must  have  changed  places 
at  the  deluge,  m  CMrder  to  bring  the  fossiliferous  rocks  into  view* 

vBut  the  histoiy  of  diluvium  renden  it  extremeljr  probable  that 
^'large  part  of  Europe,  Aaa,  and  America  remain  essentially  as 
before  that  catastrophe. 

3.  The  history  of  organic  remains  shows  us  that  there  have 
been  several  sueeessive  eoctinctioiis  and  removals  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  oa  our  gbbe,  sinoe  the  fossilHerous  rocks  began 
to  be  deposited.  And  the  earliest  races  were  altogether  6jSb^ 
ent  fiom  those  now  mbalritkig  the  globeL  Can  we  believe  that 
Mich  astonishing  ehanges  took  place  in  organic  life  between  the 
oreatKMi  of  men  sad  the  deluge  and  yet  no  albisioD  bava 
b6W0ia4e  Ui  tfaeaa  in  the  sacred  record?  The  aaunals  describ- 
ed by  Moses  as  created  durmg  the  six  days^  ajqvear  to  have 
beoi  sudh  as  now  inhabit  the  eardi  t  But  many  of  those  found 
in  the  rooks  w«re.eo  difieroat  that  oomparaiive  anatomists  de- 
clare they  eoidd  not  have  been  eootemporaries  with  our  present 
animato ;  because  they  must  have  requked  so  very  difibreot  a 
climate,  temperature,  food,  etc.    If  they  were  contemporaries, 

*  Bee  Ure^s  Geofogy-^iPMii's  Gompacstive  £stimate---Pairfa6ime's 
deriptoral  Geolo^«->-^oBisiock*B  Geology. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  30.  37 
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why  are  not  the  remains  of  existing  species  fouad  amoog  those 
that  are  extinct? 

4.  During  the  deposition  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  catastrophes 
must  have  occurred  which  would  have  swept  the  gbbe  of  inhabi- 
tants. While  tlib  process  was  going  on,  contbents  must  have 
been  several  times  elevated  and  parts  of  them  at  least  several  times 
again  submerged,  sometimes  beneath  fresh,  and  sometimes  be- 
neath salt  water  ;  -in  order  that  such  alternations  of  salt  and  iiresh 
water  strata,  as  we  now  find  in  the  rock  series,  mi^  have  been 
produced.  Now  there  is  no  such  thing  as  elevatmg  from  the 
ocean  a  continent,  or  single  mountain  ridge  of  much  extent,  with- 
out throwmg  a  tremendous  mass  of  waters  over  the  whole  gkbei. 
And  the  history  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  shows  us,  that  sudi  ci^ 
tastrophes  did  probably  take  place  during  their  deposition ;  and 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  way  successive  races  of 
animals  and  plants  were  destroyed.  How  then  could  man  and 
the  existing  species  have  survived  ?  Is  it  not  dear  from  the 
sacred  record,  that  no  very  remarkable  chanee  took  place  aa 
the  globe  after  the  creation  of  man,  till  the  Noachian  dehig^  ? 
It  has  indeed  been  suggested,*  that  some  severe  convulsion  did 
occur  in  the  days  of  Peleg  :  for  in  his  days  the  earth  vfos  divide 
td.  Gen.  10:  25.  But  that  this  division  relates  to  the  coDfii- 
sion  of  tongues  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  man,  is  a  much 
more  ratk)nal  interpretation  than  to  suppose  it  to  refer  to  a  geo- 
logical catastrophe. 

5.  Finally,  diere  is  scarcely  less  evidence  that  the  primary 
rocks  were  produced  by  secondary  causes,  than  that  the  fossi- 
liferous strata  were  thus  deposited.  For  in  some  of  the  strati- 
fied primary  groups,  there  are  very  distinct  traces  of  a  mechan- 
ical origin.  In  short,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  they  are  secon- 
dary rocks  modified  by  heat  and  c^er  agencies  and  therefore  cal- 
led appropriately,  metamorphic  rocks.  And  it  is  not  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  most  practised  geologist  to  draw  the  line,  in  all  cases, 
between  secondary  and  primary  rocks.  As  to  the  unstratified 
primary  rocks  also,  very  few  geologists  now  doubt  but  they  are 
the  products  of  heat.  If  any  principle  is  established  in  geology, 
it  seems  to  us  to  be  that,  which  regards  granite,  aenite,  porphy- 
ry, etc.  as  having  been  intruded  among  the  stratified  rocb, 
while  in  a  melted  state ;  and,  therefore,  &y  were  not  created 
just  as  we  find  them.  Further,  these  rocks  have  protruded 
through  the  fossiliferous  strata  as  high  at  least  as  the  chalk; 

*  Henderson's  Travels  in  Iceland. 
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tiio^Hiig  tliat  thej  have  been  produced  subsequentlj  to  tbe  fos- 
siliferous  rocks.  And  finally,  what  will  the  advocates  of  this 
theory  say  to  the  fact,  that  recently  a  mass  of  gray  wacke,  con- 
timiing  petrifactions  has  been  found  enveloped  in  granite  ? 

10.  Another  metliod  of  obviaHng  the  geological  diffieuttyufi' 
der  eomiderationj  is  to  regard  the  days  of  creation  as  periods 
ef  indefinite  lengthy  instead  of  24  hours. 

Even  from  the  earliest  times  we  find  Jewish  and  Christian 
writers  maintaining  that  the  word  day  in  Grenesis  was  not  to  be 
ttndorstood  litendly.  Josephus  and  Philo  affirm  that  the  Mosa- 
ic account  of  the  six  days'  work  is  metaphorical ;  and  the  latter 
says,  **  it  is  a  piece  of  rustic  simplicity  to  understand  it  literal- 
ly."* It  appears  even  to  have  been  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  the  Jews  that  each  tai"^  occupied  1000  years :  hence 
that  people  reckon  six  millenaries  before  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.f 

Origen  attempts  to  show  the  absurdity  of  regarding  the  Mo^ 
saic  tai^  as  a  literal  day.  ^'Cuinam  quaeso  sensum  habentt 
convenienter  videbitur  dictum,  quod  dies  prima,  et  secunda» 
et  tertia,  in  quibus  et  vespera  nominatur,  et  mane,  fuerint  sine 
sole,  et  sine  luna,  et  sine  stellis :  prima  autem  dies  sine  coelo." 
*^  To  what  sensible  man  will  it  appear  to  be  appropriately  said, 
that  there  should  be  a  first,  second,  and  third  day,  in  which 
both  evening  and  morning  are  named,  without  the  sun  or  moon, 
or  stars  :  the  first,  indeed,  without  any  heavens  !"| 

St  Augustin  ako  declares  that  the  words  mommg  and  even- 
ing in  Grenesis  are  not  to  be  understood  as  the  beginning  and 
end  of  natural  days ;  and  he  adds,  ^'  Qui  dies,  cujusmodi  sint, 
aut  predifficile  nobis,  aut  etiam  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto 
magis  dicere."  '^  It  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  us  to 
conceive,  much  less  to  explain,  what  sort  of  days  these  were.^'|| 

In  the  eighth  century  we  find  Bede,^  so  deservedly  styled  the 
venerable^  expressing  a  similar  opinion  in  his  annotation  on 
Gen.  1 — 5 ;  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  first 
day.  ^^  Fortassis/^  be  remarks,  "  hie  diei  nomen,  totius  tem- 
poris  nomen  est,  et  omnia  volumina  seculorum  hoc  vocabulo 

*  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  47,  p.  260. 

t  De  Luc's  Letters  on  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth  by  Rev^ 
H.  de  la  Fitte,  p.  110.  London,  1831. 

X  De  Luc's  Letters  p,  100.  |i  De  Luc's  Letters,  p,  100. 

'    §  De  Luc's  Letters  on  the  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  p.  100. 
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iadudit."    ^*  Perhtps  the  woiAAwf  here  meoiis  tA  litiie,  and  in* 
<dude8  all  the  roTolutioiis  of  ages." 

So  far  u  we  can  asoeitam,  Whiston  appears  tohave  been  die 
first  geolpgieo-dieotogical  writer  who  distiticdy  advocated  Ae* 
opinioa  that  the  Mosaic  days  of  creation  were  to  be  tmderstood 
as  iooger  periods  than  9A  hours.  He  r^arded  them  as  each  a 
year.*  We  find,  however,  that  Dngaet,  a  distinguisfaed  French 
ootnmeDCatw,  who  wrote  more  than  a  cetitcuy  ago,  regarded 
the  word  day  as  fflgnifyiog  an  indefinite  tiiDe.f  Des  Cartes  ex« 
tended  each  day  to  6000  years.  Afterwards  De  Luc,  Profee* 
sor  of  Geology  at  Gettii^jea,  in  fan  *<  Lettres  sur  P|^dacatioD 
reiigieuse  de  rEnfanee,*'  pablished  in  1799,  maintabed  with  no 
amall  ability  die  necessity  of  understanding  the  woid  dayae 
sjraonymous  with  ao  indefinite  period.  He  oontoMied  that  '*  the 
sevvadi  Mosab  day  must  evidently  be  considered  as  a  period 
of  rest  of  indefinite  duration,  as  a  period  which  commences  after 
Ab  Creadon,  and  is  not  totermmatemitil  after  a  great  change  in 
the  order  of  tfasags^'(*-*That  is,  midl  the  final  destruction  c?  die 
gbbe.  This  is  the  Iqrpothesis  which  in  our  own  day  has  been 
defended  with  abdky  by  Faber  in  his  <«  IVeatise  on  the  Plitri^ 
arehal,  Levidoal  and  Christian  DBpensations."  Towns^d,abo, 
in  his  ^  ViBcKcadoB  of  Moses,"  sajrs  dnttin  perfect  cenlbrmity  to 
prophetic  language,  the  term  dqr  may  be  referred  to  periods  in 
genera],  without  meanbg  to  rescrictdie  word  to  its  present  appK- 
cation.H  Miiphaelis  adc^tad  the  opmion  that  the  first  four  days 
ve  to  be  regarded  «s  pmods  of  indefimle  length,  and  the  renaauD* 
ing  two  each  24  hours. 

11.  JhtoMher  mode  ofinterpreUng  the  Motme  ceeovmt  ef  «&• 
ertfKlion  to  tkut  it  thill  accord  mihgeoli^  twppotet  tim  u^ 
tfitti  acooufU  tob€4»  pm^otmB  rq^peoenttitum  €fthe  tuecettim 
jprodwtion  of  the  different  parit  of  creation^  havinig  truth  fop 
Ut  fimBdation,  yet  noi  tobe  r^^ardtd  atUteraUy  and  exactly 
true.  The  terms  employed  however  are  to  be  understood  in 
ihdtr  literal  and  conmon  acceptation,  as  for  msianee  the  word 
diqr,  which  means  a  period  of  24  hoars.  This  theory  we  have 
met  with  only  in  Knapp's  Theology,  and  as  we  are  in  doiriit 
whether  we  understand  every  part  of  it,  we  shall  let  him  speak 
for.  himself. 

As  a  preface  to  his  exegesis  Dr.  Knapp  states  a  principle  of 

great  importance  but  too  often  ^i^tten  by  commentators. 

I  II'"  I    .       - 

*  Knapp's  Theology,  Vol.  I.  p.  364.        f  De  Luc's  Letteis,©.  101, 
t  Same  Work,  p.  95.  [|  Vol.  I.  p.  41. 
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creation  of  the  world,"  says  he,  ^^  is  as  simple  as  possible  ;  and 
such  as  doubtless  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  those  who  lived 
in  that  infant  age  of  the  world,  and  is  still  so  to  men  in  com- 
mon life^— In  the  Bible,  (jod  speaks  with  men  after  the  manner 
of  men ;  and  not  in  a  language  which  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
abn  of  most  of  them,  as  the  learned  would  fain  make  it  to  be. 
Well,  iadeedy  is  it  for  die  great  mass  of  mankind,  that  the 
learned  were  not  consulted  respectbg  the  manner  m  which  the 
Bible>8botild  be  written." 

,  ^^  The  general  subject  of  this  passage  is  indicated 'in  the  first 
verae  (of  Genesis).  This  is  then  enlarged  upon  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  not  to  eratify  the  curiosity  of  scientific  men,  but  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  lived  in  the  age  in  which  it  was 
writteB,  aad  of  common  men  in  all  ages.  This  amplification  is 
entirely  simple  and  popular ;  and  the  work  of  creation  b  here 
represented  as  a  n«  days^  warky  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  pic- 
ture in  which  God  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who  accom- 
plishes what  he  undertakes  only  by  piecemeal,  and  on  each  suc- 
cessive day  lays  out  and  performs  a  separate  portion  of  his 
business.  By  such  a  representation  the  notion  of  the  creation 
is  made  easy  to  every  mind ;  and  common  people  seeing  it  so 
distinctly  portrayed,  can  form  some  distinct  conceptions  con- 
cerning it  and  read  or  hear  the  account  of  it  with  interest.'' 

^'  II  we  would  fonn  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of  this  whole 
description  of  the  creatbn,  we  must  conceive  of  six  separate 
picturetf  in  which  this  great  work  is  represented  in  each  succes- 
sive stage  of  its  progress  towards  completion.  And  as  the 
performance  of  the  painter,  thoueh  it  must  have  natural  truth  as 
its  foundation,  must  not  be  considered  or  judged  of,  as  a  delin- 
eation of  mathematical  or  scientific  accuracy  ;  so  neither  must 
this  pictorial  representation  of  the  creation  be  regarded  as  liter^ 
ally  and  exacdy  true." 

"  The  hypothesis  of  modem  naturalists  respecting  the  material 
of  our  globe,  can  neither  be  confirmed  nor  refuted  fit>m  the 
writbgs  of  Moses.  Which  of  all  those  which  have  been  sug- 
gested is  true,  whether  that  of  Whiston,  who  supposes  the  earth 
to  be  formed  from  a  comet ;  that  of  Leibnitz,  who  makes  it  a 
sun  burnt  out ;  that  of  Bufibn,  according  to  whom  all  the  heav- 
enly bodies  are  fragments,  broken  ofiffrom  the  body  of  the  sun 
by  the  concussion  of  a  comet ;  or  that  of  Wideburg,  who  sup- 
poses the  earth  to  have  been  originally  a  spot  on  the  tun ;  must 
oe  determined  on  other  grounds  than  the  testimony  of  Moses." 
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'^  All  tb^e  letirDed  speculations  aod  inqtriries  respecting  the 
itiacerial  of  die  earth,  etc.  lie  beyond  the  object  and  sphere  of 
Moses.  And  any  of  these  hypotheses  of  the  naturalist  may  be 
adopted  or  rgected,  the  Mosaic  geogony  notwithstanding."* 

Thus  far  Ur.  Knapp  seems  to  yield  to  the  geologist  a9  he 
iBks  for  in  the  interpretatron  of  the  sacred  record :  for  be  asks 
onjy  that  time  may  be  allowed,  previous  to  the  creation  of  man, 
for  the  changes  which  he  finds  to  have  taken  place  among  the 
rocks :  and  since  Dr.  Knapp  abandons  the  idea  that  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  with  all  their  host  were  actually  created  m 
the  space  of  aix  literal  days,  we  see  not  why,  according  to  dus 
biterpretation,  the  real  time  employed  in  the  work  may  not  be 
«i(tended  to  millions  of  years,  as  well  as  to  one  thousand  years, 
Or  to  one  year.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Dr.  Knapp  bad 
no  idea  of  only  a  moderate  extension  of  the  demiurgic  period 
beyond  the  date  usually  assigned  lor  the  commencement  of  tbe 
tmiverse :  for  he  says  that  "  from  this  history  of  the  creatbn,  it 
foHows,  that  our  globe,  and  the  race  of  men  that  now  dweH 
tipon  it,  is  about  six  thousand  years  old.  I  say  abo%d  six  thou*- 
sand  years.  For  Moses  does  not  give  us  an  exact  cfaronok^ 
tcc."f  Dr.  Ktiapp  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  vast  pe- 
i9)ds  of  time  which  modem  geology  shows  tti  have  been  requi- 
sjrte  ibr  tbe  formation  of  the  present  crust  of  our  globe :  ii^  be 
quotes  only  the  opinions  of  some  who  flourished  xiuring  tbe  last 
generation^  and  who  thought  that  perhaps  a  thousand  years  ad^ 
"ded  to  the  date  of  man's  ereatiott  would  be  sufficient  for  this 
process;:  and  he  quotes  some  disdnguidted  names,  Linnaeus, 
Hidler,  and  De  Luc,  who  judged  even  this  extension  of  tbe 
demiurgic  period  unnecessary.  But  had  he  been  acquainted 
widr  the  present  state  of  geological  science^  we  see  not  why  his 
theory  of  hiterpretadon  would  not  have  allowed  liim  to  extend 
ttris  perrod  indefinitely,  after  abandoning  tbe  strictly  literal  m- 
tefpretation.  And  the  more  we  reflect  upon  his  views,  the 
inore  inclined  are  we  to  regard  them  as  one  of  the  best  modes 
^hat  have  been  proposed  for  reconciling  apparent  discrepan- 
cies ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  them  to  the  serious  con- 
'Stderation  of  every  friend  of  revelation  vrho  is  a  geologist. 
They 'are  certainly  far  more  sadsiactory  than  the  theory  that 

-  *  Knapp'fl  Leetursa  <m  Christian  Theofogy  Vol.  L  p.  955, 356^  and 
:   t  *h6i>logy,  Vof.  I.  p.  357. 
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I 

i  undecstaiids  tbe  demiurgic  days  as  periods  of  iad^bte  ioDglh ; 

\  aod  even  perhaps  tbaa  the  remaining  onesi  which  we  have  tp 

I  state* 

'  The  arguments  in  favor  of  interpreting  the  word  D^"^  in  Gesr 

I  esis  as  a  period  of  indefinite  length  are  the  following, 

t  1.  This  word  is  often  used  in  Scripture  to  signify  a  period  of 

t  indefinite  length.     Says  Christ,  So  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man 

f  be  in  his  day — Your  father  Mraham  rgoiced  to  see  my  dasi^ 

I  Luke  17:  24.  John  8:  56.    Says  Job,  chap.  14:  6  TUl  U 

I  shall  accomplish  as  an  hireling  his    day;    Says   E^zekiel, 

I  chap.  21 :  25,  Jlnd  thouprofane  tricked  prince  of  Israalf 

I  whose  day  is  come,  ^c.    The  Psalmist  also  speaks  of  the  dag 

,  of  calamity  f  and  the  day  of  trouble.    All  these  cases,  however, 

I  are  syneoloohes ;  and  the  figure  cannot  be  mistaken  by  tbe 

I  most  common  observer.     But  in  Gen.  2 ;  4,  the  case  is  jxiucb 

i  stronger  and  more  to  tbe  point :  These  are  the  generations  qf 

the  heavens  and  of  the  earthy  when  they  were  created^  in  1m 
day  that  the  Lord  God  made  the  earth  and  the  heavens.  Had 
oo  other  account  but  this  been  left  us  of  the  time  employed  iii 
the  work  of  creation,  would  not  Jthe  natural  inference  be,  that 
a  single  day  of  24  hours  was  all  that  was  ooeupied?  And 
would  uot  the  proposal  to  give  the  word  in  this  place  the  raeaor 
ing  which  we  now  know  to  be  the  true  one,  have  been  regard- 
ed as  forced  and  unnatural,  quite  as  much  as  it  now  seeoos  to 
affix  the  like  meaning  to  tbe  six  days  of  the  first  chapter? 

In  the  plural  this  word  is  still  more  indefinite  ia  respect  to 
the  time  which  it  designates.    Very  oiteo,  because  time  ismade 
up  of  days,  n'^s^  signifies  time  ia  general :  as  in  Gen.  8 :  22 : 
I  whUe  the  eariH  remaineth    V*}^n   "^22^*^3  Ss» .     Sometimes 

^  it  denotes  a  whole  year  :  Gen.  4:  3,  where  V»;  y^^T;  (literally, 

at  the  end  of  the  days^)  means  a  year  see  also  Levit.  52: 29 
where  we  have  tr^'^  nsv?  anfius  dierum.  In  the  same  manner 
&^n;  D'^nstp  Y'jSQ  (literally  anni  dienanj  years  ofdays^)  signifies 
two  whole  years.  Gen.  41:1.  See  also  Jer.  28  :  3,  II.  Oo 
the  same  principles  t';h  D'^n;  (Genesis  29:  14)  signifies  a 
month:  and  Q'^q^n'!;  (Deut.  21:  13)  denotes  the  same  period. 
.  The  meaning  of  day  in  all  languages  corresponds  ahnost 
exactly  with  its  signification  in  the  Hebrew ;  so  that  we  can 
judge  from  the  usus  loquendi  among  us,  whether  the  term  m 
Genesb  will  admit  of  the  interpretation  Jinder  considemtioD. 
In  the  plural,  mdeed,  the  word  seems  to  have  been  applied 
among  the  Hebrews  ma  more  anomalous  maimer  than  among 
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more  modern  and  civilized  nations  whose  better  acquaintance 
with  astronomy  enables  them  to  describe  particular  periods  of 
time  with  greater  accuracy.  But  this  fact  can  have  only  a 
slight  bearing  upon  the  meaning  of  day  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis;  because  the  plural  is  not  there  used.  It  merely 
shows  that  the  word  has  a  wide  range  of  meaning,  and  there- 
fore it  afibrds  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  interpretation  under 
examination. 

2.  The  first  three  days  of  creation  cannot  have  been  ordi- 
nary days,  because  the  sun,  moon  and  stars  were  not  created 
till  the  fourth  period  :  or  at  any  rate,  they  were  not  appointed  till 
the  fourth  day  to  divide  the  day  from  the  nighty  or  between  the 
day  and  the  night.  Some  different  measure,  then,  must  have 
been  adopted  by  the  sacred  writer,  by  which  the  length  of  a 
day  might  be  determined,  from  that  now  employed*  And  if 
we  once  admit  that  one  of  these  demiurgic  days  was  either 
more  or  less  than  24  hours,  there  is  no  objection  to  assiening 
to  them  a  length  as  great  as  geology  demands.  Even  if  we 
adtnit  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  created  on  the  first  day,  yet  the 
appointment  they  received  on  the  fourth  to  be  for  signs  and  for 
seasouMj  and  for  days  a$id  years,  implies  some  remarkable  change 
in  the  earth's  relation  to  them ;  and  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  anv 
important  change  of  this  sort  which  would  not  affect  the  length 
of  day  and  night.  Or  if  we  suppose  that  the  sun  and  moon,  as 
the  language  of  our  common  translation  implies,  were  not  cal- 
led into  existence  till  the  fourth  day,  and  admit  that  previously  the 
earth  had  a  revolution  on  its  axis,  producing  day  and  night  by 
means  of  the  light  that  was  created  on  the  first  day,  yet  how 
improbable  that  the  rotatory  motion  would  be  of  the  same  da- 
ration  before  as  after  the  creation  of  the  sun  ?  And  if  it  can  be 
shown  or  rendered  probable  that  the  first  three  days  were  not 
precisely  24  hours  long,  we  get  rid  of  the  grand  exegetical  ob- 
jection to  understanding  all  of  the  days  as  long  and  indefinite 
periods* 

3.  The  seventh  day  has  been  a  long  period.  God's  resting 
on  the  seventh  day  consisted  in  a  mere  cessation  from  the  woik 
of  Creadon  :  Now  unless  there  be  evidence  that  he  has  resum- 
ed that  work  since  that  time,  and  few  will  admit  this, — bis  rest, 
that  is,  the  seventh  day,  still  continues :  and  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  it  will  terminate  tiU  the  perk>d  when  he  will  create 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  The  seventh  day,  therefore, 
extends  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  its  final  destructioB. 
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Hence  no  reason  can  be  urged  why  we  should  not  aliDw  a  pe- 
riod equally  long  for  each  of  the  previous  six  days. 

4.  This  interpretation  is  no  more  at  variance  with  the  plain 
literal  meaning  of  scriptural  language,  than  that  which  in  a  va- 
riety of  places  is  universally  admitted,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
Bible  with  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  ought  not  to  bq  for-, 
gotten,  that  it  is  not  much  over  200  years  since  Galileo  was  com- 
pelled on  his  knees  before  the  Cardinal  Inquisitocs  to  ''  abjure, 
curse,  and  detest,"  the  opinion  that  the  sun  was  immoveably 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  earth  was  neith- 
er' in  the  centre  nor  immovable  ;  because  those  opinions  were 
then  regarded  as  false  and  absurd  in  philosophy"  and  "  express- 
ly contrary  to  holy  Scripture."  When  men  in  those  days 
read  in  the  Bible  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting,  and  other  ap- 
parent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  they  had  not  been* 
taught  by  astronomy  that  their  true  motions  were  different,  how 
could  they  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Galileo's  opinion  was  **  ex- 
pressly contrary  to  Holy  Scripture  ?"  But  who  doubts  now  that 
the  sacred  writers  speak  according  to  apparent  and  optical,  and 
not  according  to  red,  or  physical  truth  ?  If  then  the  undeniable 
principles  of  geologr  demand  that  the  term  day  in  Genesis 
should  be  understood  as  indicating  a  long  indefinite  period,  why 
should  we  refuse  that  to  geology  which  has  been  granted  to  as- 
trononPT- 

5.  This  theory  of  interpretation  coincides  in  a  remarkable 
manner  with  the  cosmogonies  of  many  heathen  nations.  In  the 
Institutes  of  Menu,  we  find  an  account  of  the  day  and  night  of 
Brahma,  in  connection  with  the  essence  of  his  creative  ener-, 
gy.  "  Learn  now,"  says  he,  "  the  duration  of  a  day  and  night 
of  Brahma,  and  of  the  several  ages,  etc." — "  Sages  have  given 
the  name  of  Crita  to  an  age  containing  4000  years  of  the  gods : 
the  twilight  preceding  it  consists  of  as  many  hundreds,  and  the 
twilight  following  it,  of  the  same  numbers,  &c."  And  by  reck- 
oning a  thousand  such  divine  ages,  a  day  of  Brahma  may  be 
known :  his  night  has  also  an  equd  duration.  "-^At  the  dose 
of  his  night,  having  long  reposed,  he  awakes,  and  awakmg  ex- 
erts intellect" — ^Intellect  csJIed  into  action  by  his  will  to  create 
worids,  performs  again  the  work  of  creation."* 

According  to  Suidas,  the  ancient  Etruscans  had  a  history  of 
very  early  date,  in  which  the  work  of  creation  was  described  as 
accomplished  in  six  periods  of  1000  years  each.    During  the 

*  Philoflopfaical  Magazine,  Vol.  47,  p.  114. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  38 
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first  chiliad,  or  milleanium,  the  heavens  and  earth  were  created  : 
during  the  second,  the  visible  firmament :  during  the  third,  the 
waters  of  the  ocean,  and  those  contained  in  the  earth :  during 
the  fourth,  the  great  luminaries  of  heaven :  during  the  fifth,  the 
vegetables  and  all  kinds  of  animals ;  and  during  the  sixth  and 
last,  man»    A  similar  opinion  prevailed  among  the  Persians 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Hindoo,  Etruscan,  and  Mosaic  coe* 
Aiogonies,  were  derived  from  the  same  original  source.  Theie 
is  too  much  common  to  them  to  permit  the  belief  that  each  of 
them  had  an  bdependent  origin.  How  happens  it,  then,  that 
the  idea  of  long  periods,  instead  of  literal  dajs,  is  so  tborou^j 
incorporated  into  the  two  former  ?  Can  we  avoid  the  presump- 
tion that  the  demiurgic  periods  were  thus  originally  uoderslood, 
and  that  they  are  thus  to  be  interpreted  in  thQ  Mosaic  account? 

6.  Finally,  this  theory  of  interpretation  developes  a  striking 
coincidence  between  the  records  of  Moses  and  of  geology. 
Baron  Cuvier  asserts,  <'  that  the  cosmogony  of  Moses  assigns 
to  the  epochs  of  creation  precisely  the  same  order  as  that  wUdi 
has  been  deduced  from  geological  considerations :"  and  PrcH 
feasor  Jameson  has  endeavored  to  draw  out  this  coincidence 
b  detail.  The  two  records  agree  in  representing  the  present 
contbents  of  our  glebe  as  havbg  been  for  a  long  period  sub- 
merged beneath  the  ocean  ;  and  that  the  globe  for  a  long  time 
did  not  contain  any  inhabitants.  This  happened  durbg  the 
first  and  second  days.  During  the  third,  the  mountains  were 
elevated  and  the  cryptogamous  plants  first,  and  afterwards  the 
dicotyledonous,  are  described  by  Moses  as  created :  and  their 
portion  in  the  fossiliferous  strata,  is  in  correspondence  with  this 
statement.  Passing  by  the  fourth  day,  in  which  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars  were  created,  or  their  present  relative  situation  and 
offices  fixed,  the  first  creation  of  the  fifth  day  was  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  waters ;  the  second  flying  things :  and  the  third 
great  reptiles  (Q  rinn  ra  nn^tj  ti  fiiyila,  great  whaUt^  Sept.) 
and  we  find  accordingly  that  fossil  birds  are  found  ak>Dg  with 
fishes  and  other  marine  animals ;  while  a  most  remarkaUe  tribe 
of  enormoQs  lizards  appear  to  have  lived  at  nearly  the  same  pe- 
riod. In  the  first  part  of  the  sixth  day,  the  mammalia  were  creat- 
ed, and  man  last  of  all :  and  we  find  the  remains  of  quadrupeds 
only  b  some  of  the  highest  of  the  tertiary  beds,  b  diluvium,  and 
aUuvium ;  while  man  has  been  scarcely  found  even  as  low  as  di- 
luvium ;  all  in  perfect  correspondence  with  the  sacred  record.* 

*  Bakewell's  Geology,  p.  450,  New  Haven,  1883.    Second  Amer- 
ican Edition. 
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■  Now  if  we  suppose  the  six  periods  of  creation  to  have  been 

i  cmly  ordinary  days,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  why  the  remains  of 

i  those  created  on  the  sixth  day  should  not  be  found  mixed  with 

\  those  that  were  produced  on  the  third ;  since  there  could  have 

I:  been  a  di£&rence  only  of  72  hours  in  their  ages.     But  if  each  of 

I  these  days  was  a  long  period,  we  can  conceive  how  vast  num-> 

B  bers  of  those  first  created  must  have  died  and  been  enveloped 

t  in  a  stony  bed,  before  the  others  existed.     How  strong  the  pre* 

I  sumption,  then,  that  long  periods  must  have  been  intended  by 

II  the  demhirgic  day  of  Moses ! 

I  Not  many  distinguished  commentators  on  the  Bible  have  un« 

I  dert^en  formally  to  defend  the  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic 

I  days  which  we  have  been  illustrating.    We  have,  however, 

I  mentioned  several  well  known  authors,  whose  views  essentially 

i  coincide  with  it.     But  several  of  these  could  lay  no  strong 

I  claim  to  an  external  acquaintance  with  philob^.    De  Luc,  for 

I  instance,  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  resorted  to  Prof.  Michaelis ; 

who  ^*  assured  him  that  he  was  entirely  authorised  to  adopt  that 

interpretation,  which  the  professor  even  strengthened  by  new  ar* 

guments.'^* 

Among  other  Grerman  writers  of  note  who  have  advanced 
opinions  favorable  to  this  interpretation,  may  be  mentioned  Hahn. 
In  his  theology  he  thus  expresses  himself.  *^  Our  mind  can 
neither  comprehend  nor  approve  the  thought  that  the  Universe 
in  its  perfect  state  was  produced  at  once  from  nothing.  Hence 
the  statement  of  the  Holy  Bible  corresponds  as  well  to  the  laws 
of  thought,  as  to  the  nature  of  finite  things  generally.  For  it 
relates,  that  first  the  material  of  the  whole  (Gen.  1:1.)  was 
made,  and  then  from  it  was  produced  one  thing  after  another 
as  well  pleasing  to  the  Divine  Architect:  (v.  2.)  and  thus  the 
world  first  received  its  completion  in  six  divisions  of  time^  which 
the  Scriptures  symbolically  denominate  days.^^\ 

The  notoriously  sceptical  writer,  Bretschneider,  thus  sum- 
marily disposes  of  the  geological  difficulties.  "  Whether  by  the 
days  of  creation  are  to  be  understood  literal  days,  that  is,  the 
times  of  the  earth's  revolution  upon  its  own  axis,  or  whether 
large  periods  (as  Di"^  frequentiy  indicates  in  the  prophets,)  or 
whether  these  should  be  considered  as  merely  the  arbitrary  cos- 
tume by  which  Moses  wished  to  make  comprehensible  the 
. ..I.*, ■ ..., .  „.... ■■■■.■._        ,  ■—' 

*  De  Luc's  Letters  by  De  la  Fitte,  p.  88. 
t  Christ!.  Glaub.  S.  266. 
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series  of  creations,  vosj  be  left  undecided.  TheobjectioD,  how- 
eyer,  that  the  earth  must  be  much  more  than  6000  yean  old, 
as  the  reckoning  in  Genesb  would  intimate,  does  not  concern  the 
histoiy  of  creation,  but  the  Mosaic  chronology.  Bui  inoMmnuk 
a$  thU  ioee  not  belong  to  rdtgion  it  may  befaUibley  a$  iiis^ 
indeed.  In  regard  to  the  time  when  the  dilBferent  formations 
were  produced,  we  know  nothing ;  and  they  may  have  been 
100,000  years  in  progress.  As  little  do  we  know  how  kmg 
the  condition  of  the  earth  described  in  Gen.  1 :  2,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  other  planets  may  have  continued ;  nor  with  what 
changes  it  may  have  been  accompanied.  On  account  of  this 
last  circumstance,  it  will  always  remain  difficuk  and  superflu- 
ous to  attempt  to  explain  on  physical  principles  the  fomuuions 
described  by  Moses."* 

We  have  met  with  no  writer  who  has  geme  into  a  more  labor- 
ed defence  of  this  interpretation  on  philological  as  well  as  j^ 
losopbical  principles,  than  Hensler.  His  loose  and  sceptical 
views  as  to  the  Mosaic  history,  wliich  form  the  basis  (k  Us 
whole  argument,  ought  to  be  bit  described ;  and  we  shall  let 
him  do  it  in  his  own  language. 

^'  He  who  maintains  that  the  essential  of  the  relation,  the 
knowledge  of  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  order  m  which  they 
ibibwed  each  other,  is  a  divine  revelation,  must  not,  th^efore, 
derive  the  non-essential  also  fiom  God.  The  non-essential 
was  left  to  the  choice  and  selection  of  the  old  vniter  (Moses). 
From  him  originated  not  only  the  expressions,  but  also  the  di- 
vision of  the  work  into  periods.  This  division  served  to  ren- 
der the  matter  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  presented  it  in  such 
a  form  that  it  could  be  easily  remembered.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  why  the  precise  number  six  was  chosen.  The  choice  of 
thu  number  may  have  been  entirely  accidental ;  so  that  the 
writer  might  as  well  have  chosen  a  smaller  or  a  greater  num- 
ber. Had  he  selected  a  smaller  number  of  periods,  say  four, 
he  would  then  have  been  compelled  to  crowd  more  events  in- 
to each  one.  There  may,  however  have  been  a  distinct  de- 
sign why  this  number  was  chosen.  Most  recent  writers  assume 
this :  Yet  they  do  not  use  it  to  explain  the  essence  of  the  rela- 
tions before  us,  as  being  an  mvention  of  the  writer.  The  events 
may,  indeed,  have  been  divided  by  him  arbitrarily  into  six  por^ 
tions.;  and  yet  the  events  themselves  may  have  fbUowed  one 

*  Dogmatik,  Bt.  539.-542. 
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another  in  the  order  designated :  In  the  one  case  he  may  have 
been  an  inyentor,  and  in  the  other  a  mere  narrator." 

To  one  who  takes  such  a  view  as  this  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
it  mast  seem  a  matter  of  small  importance  whether  that  history 
be  reconcileable  with  geology  or  not.  But  those  who  believe 
in  the  inspuration  of  every  part  of  the  Bible,  may  like  to  see  by 
what  reasoning  Hensler  sustabs  his  interpretation  of  the  Mosak; 
days.    We  can  give  only  a  few  samples  of  it. 

**  In  six  periods  of  time  (not  days,  observe,)  the  creation 
was  completed.  The  earth  was  at  a  certain  time  empty  and 
void :  it  was  nothing  but  rough  matter  unarranged  and  in  dead 
peace :  Then  darkness  was  upon  the  deep :  the  earth  was  uni- 
versally covered  with  water,  upon  which  deep  darkness  stiB 
rested.  Then  the  power  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters :  (from  the  original  energy  proceeded  a  power  which 
was  gradually  to  arrange,  form  and  animate  aU  things ;)  and 
God  said  let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light.  Now  there 
was  a  distinction  between  light  and  darkness  :  the  former  was 
day,  the  latter  night.  Here  ends  the  first  stadium  of  the  great 
^Murse — God  now  caused  a  firmament  to  be  made,  by  means 
of  which  the  waters  under  it,  which  covered  the  earth  far  and 
wide,  were  separated  from  the  waters  above  the  firmament* 
Hitherto  in  the  universal  darkness  the  twofold  waters  were  not 
distinguishable :  all  was  one  flood  of  waters :  Now,  as  it  be* 
came  more  light,  the  separation  of  the  two  waters  from  each 
other  was  first  seen.  A  firmament — ^the  Heaven — ^wUch  vauk-» 
ed  itself  over  the  earth  as  a  hemisphere,  made  the  separation;. 
The  upper  waters  which  contained  the  exhaustless  treasures  of 
rain,  lay,  according  to  the  optical  appearance,  upon  this  vault, 
and  rested  upon  it.  The  waters  of  the  eardi  are  deep  under 
the  vault  These  are  the  things  which  the  second  period 
brought  vrith  it.  Now  a  change  which  concerns  the  earth  akme* 
The  water,  which  had  hitherto  covered  the  earth  far  around,  ac* 
cumulates  in  certain  places,  and  collects  itself  together,  so  as  to 
produce  the  sea  and  the  firm  land.  So  when  the  land  is  firee 
from  the  water,  a  multitude  of  things  grow  up.  This  was  the 
third  series  of  events,  &c." 

"  It  is  worthy  of  the  Godhead  to  suppose  that  the  formation 
of  the  earth  here  described,  and  of  the  animals  that  inhabited 
it,  were  produced  by  the  same  process,  which  being  communi- 
cated to  the  earth  from  the  original  Power,  now  operate  contin- 
ually; that  they  were  produced  according  to  simitar  laws  as 
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those  which  still  uphold  and  contbue  them.  And  thb  i 
tion  is  not  coDtradicted  by  antiquity  or  the  oldest  records  (the 
Bible).  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  certain  places  they  speak  of 
God  as  if  he  had  produced  them  by  his  immediate  power;  but 
this  is  nothing  more  than  the  use  of  language  in  those  timest 
when  they  were  accustomed  to  refer  all  things  immediately  to 
God.  But  more  than  this :  the  writer  evidently  indicates  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  deny  to  natural  powers  their  part  in  the 
new  formation  and  regulation  of  the  eakh.  It  is  several  times 
said,  God  willed  that  something  should  be  so,  and  it  was  so : 
several  times  it  is  said  that  God  found  what  was  made  good ; 
that  is,  it  was  so  made  as  God  wished  to  have  it.  A  writer 
could  not  have  used  this  form  of  expression  if  be  had  tbouglit  of 
every  advance  of  the  work  of  creation  as  flowing  imme<Uately 
from  the  Divine  Omnipotence.'' 

"  Gen.  1:  5,  8,  13,  19,  23,  31,  2:  2.  The  writer  could  doc 
have  believed  that  the  creation  beginning  in  the  evening  was 
brought  to  perfection  after  144  hours :  We  cannot  q>eak  of  a  cre- 
ation perfected  in  six  days.  He  certainly  designs  to  ascribe  to 
the  great  series  of  events  a  longer  continuance.  He  describes 
all  as  advancing  generally;  he  represents,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  the  powers  of  nature  as  regularly  devebping  their 
activity ;  (and  this  developement  does  not  gradually  lake  place 
by  springs  or  leaps.)  But  he  who  does  this  certainly  cannot  de- 
sign to  say  that  all  this  great  and  wonderful  creation  was  brought 
to  a  perfect  state  in  six  times  24  hours.  He,  as  every  one  of 
us  now  does,  adopted  periods  of  an  indefinite  length." 

<*  The  only  question  now  before  us  is,  does  he  speak  definite- 
ly and  expressly  of  such  periods,  or  does  he  merely  presuppose 
them  in  his  revelation  ?" 

<*  Many  learned  men  have  adopted  the  first  view ;  and  have 
translated  131**,  y.  5,8,  13,  &c.  directly, /leriocf.  This  view  has 
much  in  its  favor.  It  is  very  certain  that  D'l^  may  signify  ^iiiie, 
period.  The  Hebrews,  ev&k  in  the  later  books,  when  the  lan- 
guage was  much  more  cultivated,  had  no  other  word  to  ex- 
press period:  (ibr  V  expresses  an  entirely  different  idea.)  Isa. 
63: 4,  and  a  hundred  other  places  furnish  the  proof  of  this. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  language,  therefore,  D^*^  may  here 
signify  a  period  of  indefinite  length." 

May  not  the  fdbwing  conjecture  oorrectly  represent  his  aim? 
(Moses'  aim.) 

By  tlie  first  and  second  Di**  etc.  if  this  does  in  all  cases  mean 
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1^  94  hours,  he  understood  the  ehie^day  of  each  one  of  the  divisions 

*  of  creation :  (so  that  he,  therefore,  assumed  real  periods.)    In 

P  each  one  of  the  six  divisions,  he  names  not  only  the  determi- 

^  nation  of  God  that  a  work  should  be  effected,  and  the  progress 

^>  of  this  work,  but  also  the  perfecting  of  the  same ;  for  wUch  pur- 

^  pose  he  uses  the  formula,  and  it  wa$  bo^  l^'^^n^l ;  and  he  saw 

A  that  it  was  good,  aiQ'-^9  M^-^ .      The  day  which  solemnizes 

>  the  perfecting  this  work,  is  with  him,  and  rightly  too,  the  chief 

ii  day  of  the  whole  period.     From  the  infinite  number  of  days 

I  of  which  each  one  of  the  six  periods  may  have  consisted,  he  no* 

I  tices  this  one  onl^,  the  closing  da^.     With  the  notice  of  the  per« 

I  fecting  of  each  division,  the  nammg  of  the  last  day  may  always 

}  be  placed  in  connection.    In.  v.  4,  5,  for  example,  the  language 

1  may  very  properly  be  thus  understood :  when  God  saw  that  the 

light  which  he  had  separated  from  the  darkness  was  good :  i.  e. 
I  acting  according  to  his  design  and  in  a  finished  state,  (he  named 

I  the  light  day  and  the  darkness  night)  the  evening  and  the  mom- 

I  ing  were  the  first  day ;  (that  is,  the  last  day  in  the  sense  of  the 

I  first  division.)     So  also  v.  7,  8.     Thus  was  it  with  the  firma- 

ment, which  God  called  heaven :  now  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  second  day.  So  likewise  v.  21,  22,  it  is  re- 
lated of  a  part  of  the  beasts,  that  as  they  were  all  created,  (jod 
found  this  part  good  and  also  communicated  to  them  the  pow- 
er of  propagating  themselves :  then  the  fifth  day  appeared.  As  to 
the  dd,  4tb,  and  5th  days,  this  is  still  more  evident." 

^^  After  the  sixth  chief  day,  the  day  which  closed  the  last 
period,  followed  immediately  a  seventh  for  the  commencing 
day  of  the  period  now  following,  Sic." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  Hensler,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
preceding  remarks,  has  advanced  an  interpretation  of  the  Mo* 
sak  days  so  difierent  from  all  others  that  it  might  properly  be 
set  down  as  a  distinct  method  of  reconciling  geology  with  rev- 
elation. But  as  it  is  in  fact  merely  another  mode  of  provmg 
the  periods  of  creation  to  have  been  of  indefinite  length,  we 
thought  it  might  be  conveniently  noticed  under  this  head.  We 
have  met  with  no  other  philologist  who  has  given  such  a  mean- 
ing to  fii*^  except  Granville  Penn.  This  writer,  in  attempting 
to  prove  that  the  demiurgic  periods  are  common  days,  under- 
takes to  show  that  tri*^  in  Gen.  2:  4,  means  the  seventh  natural 
day  fi-om  the  commencement  of  creation,,  or  the  first  day  of 
God's  cessation  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  not  the  whole 
of  the  six  demiurgic  days,  as  urged  by  Faber  and  other  wri- 
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ters.*  Had  Mr.  Pean  thought  of  the  use  which  Hensler  has 
made  of  this  method  of  ioterpretatioD,  he  would  probably  have 
been  very  slow  to  adopt  it. 

But  it  is  not  merely  semi-infidel  German  commentators  who 
have  defended  the  extension  of  the  Mosaic  days  bto  indefinite 
periods  of  duration.  In  giving  the  history  of  this  interpretation 
we  have  already  mentioned  several  names  that  will  have  more 
weight  with  Christians  than  those  of  the  ablest  German  neolo- 
gists  ;  and  we  will  here  add  a  few  more.  We  give  first  the 
opinion  of  Rev.  Samuel  Lee,  the  present  distinguished  Profes^ 
sor  of  Hebrew  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England. 

"  Such  a  sense"  (an  indefinite  and  metaphorical  sense  of  Di^) 
says  he,  "  is  fairly  to  be  collected  from  Numb.  28:  26, — the 
day  of  first  fruits.  We  have  in  Buxtorfs  great  Lexicon" 
fii^  txt^'^  dies:  late  sumptum  est  Tempusj  et  Synecdochice  An- 
ntif ."  ^  This  the  examples  will  bear  out.  '  The  compilers  of 
the  Seven  Seas\  state  that  "  Roz'l  is  used  in  the  sense  of  /2oz- 
gar  (time)  which  is  an  appellation  indmating  opportunity  (i.  e. 
»a$gog,)  as  they  say,  this  is  the  time  (season  &;c.)  of  such  an 
one.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is  indefinite.  It  is  added,  that 
the  word  is  used  in  the  sense  of  t3i%  which  is  expressed  also  by 
nihar  in  Arabic"^ 

Professor  Wait  of  the  same  University  has  also  given  a  full 
and  able  vindication  of  this  sense  of  the  Mosaic  days.  But  we 
have  room  only  to  quote  a  few  passages. 

"  I  have  now"  says  he  '^  aimed  at  the  main  question.  If  in 
other  instances  fin^  has  this  figurative  sense,  and  if  geology  and 
philosophy  in  general  oppose  the  idea,  that  the  process  of  the 
creation  was  completed  in  six  natural  days,  are  we,  when  obser- 
ving the  fuller  sense  of  the  word  m  passages  not  to  be  disputed, 
authorised  in  confirming  the  aze  fi'^n*^  of  the  cosmogomy  to  six 
natural  days  ?" 

"  Now,  as  Glausius  and  others  have  shown,  that  where  hu- 
man properties  and  periods  of  time  are  predicated  of  the  Di- 
vine Being,  the  language  is  necessarily  anthropopathetical ; 
connecting  the  Jewish  opinion  cited  by  Schoettgen,  (that  each 

*  Comparative  Estimate,  Vol.  I.  p.  293.  Second  Edition,  London 
1825. 
t  Hcifl  Kuhwn,  a  valuable  Persian  Lexicon. 
X  The  Persian  of  t35*«  or  day. 
§  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  103. 
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di"^  occupied  1000  years,)  with  St.  Peter's  assertion  in  Epist. 
2.  Chap.  3:  8,  we  may  without  violence  suppose,  that  Di''  was 
^  simply  a  term  expressive  of  each  period  of  tlie  creation,  with- 

out actually  defining  the  period  of  its  continuance."     "  If  so, 
J  the  six  tJ'^a*^^  were  indefinite  epochs.     In  corroboration  of  this, 

'  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  details  the  six  fi'^»^,  during  which 

'  the  process  advanced  to  its  perfection,  but  in  the  second,  at 

'  verse  4,  we  read  of  the  creation  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth, 

*  in  the  day,  or  at  the  period  (ti^^)  when  the  Lord  God  made 

i  them  :  therefore  these  six  D'^^;  must  be  comprised  in  the  indi- 

'  vidual  D^^  and  the  term  must  imply  an  indefinite  period."* 

"  When  we  consider  the  stupendous  work  of  the  creation,  it  is 
'  consentaneous  to  sound  criticism  to  presume,  that  if  instances 

'  occur,  in  which  &V  is  invested  with  a  wider  signification  than 

'  that  of  the  ordinary  day,  in  which  it  expresses  periods  of  time 

not  defined  by  the  passage,  it  must,  aforiioriy  have  possessed 
this  more  ample  and  enlarged  sense  in  tl)e  first  chapter  of  Gea* 
esis."  "  From  which  collective  reasons  I  have  no  hesitatioQ  in 
believing,  that  13*1' "^  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  referred  to  a 
period  consisting  of  a  length  not  to  be  determined."f 

This  interpretation  was  also  defended  with  much  acuteoess  a 
few  years  ago  by  J.  C.  Prichard  Esq.,  well  known  as  an  able 
philologist  and  naturalist.|  Professor  Jameson  likewise  has  main- 
tained tliis  ground  with  no  small  ability,  ||  and  in  our  own  coun*^ 
try  it  has  been  ably  defended  by  Professor  Silliman.§ 

But  notwithstanding  these  strong  arguments  and  weightjr  au- 
thorities, we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  look  upon  this  inter- 
pretation of  the  Mosaic  days  as  untenable,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  Some  of  these  reasons  are  of  so  decided  a  char* 
acter  that  we  cannot  resist  their  power. 

1.  The  terms  (^1?*  and  np^s)  evening  and  morning,  which 
begin  and  end,  or  radier  constitute  the  Mosaic  days,  render  it 
extremely  probable  that  the  writer  intended  merely  ordinary 
days.      The  phrase  n'T^  "^iS^a"''"';!  ^15"''T;i  verse  5,  8,  13, 

*  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  109. 
f  De  Luc's  Letters,  p.  111. 

t  Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  46.  p.  285.  Vol.  47.  p.  110,  258  and 
43L  Vol.  48.  p.  111. 

II  Edinburgh  New  Pbilosophical  Joarnal,  1832. 

§  BakewelPs  Geology,  2d  American  Edition,  p.  439. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  39 
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19,  23,  and  31,  means  literally,  and  there  wa$  enemng  wild 
there  W€u  mornings  a  day.  Now  in  the  words  of  ProfesscH* 
Stuart,  we  may  inquire,  ^*  is  an  evening  and  a  morning  a  peri- 
od of  some  thousands  of  years  ?  Is  it  in  any  sense,  when  so 
employed,  an  indefinite  period  ?  The  answer  is  so  plain  and 
certain,  that  I  need  not  repeat  it''*  It  is  clear  that  in  his 
case  the  writer  describes  a  day  according  to  the  Hebrew  mode 
of  computation,  that  is  from  sunset  to  sunset — a  vixd^tifiigop' 
and  in  what  more  definite  way  could  he  describe  a  literal  day  ? 

The  fifth  verse  seems  still  further  to  confirm  the  literal  inter- 
pretation of  ^^\  In  the  first  part  of  it,  it  b  said  that  God  called 
the  light  day,  and  the  darkaess  night.  Can  there  be  any 
doubt  out  this  is  a  literal  day  and  a  literal  night?  The  extreme 
simplicity  of  the  narration  seems  to  rendw  the  idea  of  a  syneo- 
dbchial  use  of  the  words  absurd.  But  in  the  same  fifth  verse, 
the  word  &1**  is  used  to  designate  one  of  the  six  periods  of  the 
creation.  What  law  of  interpretation  will  justify  us  in  suppos- 
bg  the  sense  to  be  thus  suddenly  changed,  with  no  intimation 
on  the  part  of  the  writer,  and  without  any  necessity  in  the  text? 

Hensler  attempts  to  escape  from  this  difficulty  by  resorting  to 
his  peculiar  mode  of  interpretation  already  explained.  Tiiat 
theory  we  apprehend  will  meet  with  but  little  favor  among  in- 
telligent philologists ;  and  therefore,  we  shall  merely  give  his 
argument  without  stopping  formally  to  refute  it. 

^^  Here  now''  ^says  he  respecting  the  last  part  of  verse  5,) 
<*  the  first  D^^  which  arose  from  d'^;  and  ^j^*%  is  the  immediate 
and  direct  object  of  discourse.  But  here  it^may  still  be  asd^ed, 
whether  this  Di*^  can  be  so  distinguished  from  the  dI**  immedi- 
ately preceding,  ^wfaicb  first  W^  marks  an  ordinary  day,  the 
time  as  long  as  it  is  light,^  as  that  a  period  of  mdefinite  length 
may  thereby  be  designated ;  or  whether,  on  account  of  the  con- 
text, on  account  of  dib  collection  of  sentences,  the  last  Df  "^  must 
also  signify  a  day :  a  common  civil  day  of  24  hours ;  which,  io 
all  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  is  indicated  by  the  same 
word  as  the  natural  day  ?  If  we  deem  this  last  supposition  to  be 
necessary,  we  must  believe  that  the  writer  at  the  end  of  v.  5, 
speaks  of  an  ordinary  civil  day  consisting  of  an  evening  ami 
mormng  f  (the  natural  day  and  mght,)  that  m  v.  8,  he  speaks 
of  the  second  day  of  that  kind,  b  v.  13,  of  the  third,  etc.  But 
still  there  would  not  necessarily  folbw  fix>m  this  what  is  com- 
monly inferred  from  it,  namely  that  die  author  by  one  audi  day 

•  Comstoek's  Geology,  p.  208.  Hartford,  1834. 
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mAes  to  designate  the  whole  time  ivithm  the  limiis  of  ivfaich  one 
department  of  the  creation  was  finished :  that  he,  therefore,  con* 
sidered  the  use  of  light  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  as  containing 
but  24  hours,  and  believed  that  the  atmosphere  was  formed  in  the 
same  number  of  hours."* 

In  a  similar  manner  Hensler  disposes  of  the  whole  objection 
under  consideration,  agamst  considering  the  Mosaic  days  as  m- 
definite  periods.  He  begins  by  stating  the  argument  in  favor 
of  regarding  them  as  common  days. 

''The  language  of  the  record  itself,^'  says  he,  '^ compels  us 
to  understand  &i'^  as  a  doy^  because  the  limits  of  this  fii^  are 
determined  by  morning  and  evening,  m  the  use  of  which  lan- 
guage it  is  impossible  that  any  thuig  else  than  an  ordinary  day 
should  be  meant.  This  argument  would  be  irrefragable ;  we 
should  be  compelled  to  understand  fii*^  as  an  ordinary  civil  day, 
if  the  language  throughout  could  be  used  but  of  oiie  evening 
and  one  morning.  But  what  hinders  us  firom  taking  both  words 
collectively,  as  well  as  y*'  in  the  11th and  12th verses?  Thus, 
there  were  evenings^  there  were  morrUnge :  Or  rather,  (as  the 
Arabic  in  the  Polyglott  has  already  done,  and  others  have  done, 
using  it  in  the  singular  also,)  there  were  nights^  there  were  days. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the  sense  for  np^s,  morning;  the 
beginning  of  the  day  is  placed  for  the  whole  day ;  especially 
is  this  the  case  in  poetry :  as  Isa.  28:  19.  33:  2.  50: 4.  The 
same  synecdoche  may  have  been  used  in  rej^ard  to  ^y^ ,  evening : 
And  here,  indeed,  we  may  well  believe  tms  synecdochial  signi- 
fication to  be  the  eorrett  one,  inasmuch  as  the  language  of  the 
narration  has  a  poetic  coloring."f 

Professor  Wait  attempts  to  evade  the  force  of  our  ailment 
in  another  mode. 

**  It  is  obvious  to  reason,**  says  he,  "  that  if  a  j^ertod  whatever 
be  its  length,  be  metaphorically  called  a  <f ay,  the  analogy  of  meta- 
phorical diction  well  required  the  beginning  and  close  of  such  a 
period,  to  be  expressed  in  terms  bearing  a  self  evident  relation 
to  that  by  which  the  period  itself  is  designated :  or  in  other 
words,  that  as  the  morning  and  evening  are  component  parts  of 
the  rfay,  when  the  term  day  itself  is  figuratively  applied,  it 
wiB  require  these  to  express  the  opposite  facts  of  that,  of  which 
01*^  is  the  metaphor.     On  this  principle,  we  read  of  the  even- 

^  Bemerkongen  iiberstellen  in  den  Psalmen  und  in  der  Genesin. 
f  Bemerkungen  etc. 
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mg  and  the  morning  of  the  cosmogonical  Di*^ :  on  this  principle, 
in  some  passages,  which  compare  human  life  to  a  day^  we  read 
of  its  morning,  its  noon,  and  its  evening,  and  occasionally  ob- 
serve its  close  appropriately  designated  by  the  night :  hence  al- 
so, the  final  judgment  being  called  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
we  read  of  the  morning  of  the  resurrection/'* 

This  reasonbg  would  certainly  be  quite  plausible,  if  we  only 
admit  that  Moses'  description  of  the  creation  is  metaphorical  r 
that  is,  if  we  admit  his  account  to  be  poetry  instead  of  history. 
To  prove  that  this  is  the  case,  appeal  has  been  made  to  the 
fourth  day.  Already  had  the  author  represented  the  repeated 
succession  of  day  and  night :  but  here  he  describes  the  sue, 
moon  and  stars  as  first  created  and  appointed  to  measure  days, 
seasons  and  years.  That  is,  he  describes  the  standard  as  ap- 
plied before  that  standard  existed.  And  although  this  might  be 
Eardoned  in  a  poet,  it  is  unpardonable  in  a  historian.  To  waive, 
owever,  all  other  modes  of  getting  over  this  difficulty,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  most  commentators  at  this  day  regard  ihe 
heavenly  bodies  as  having  been  created  at  least  as  early  as  the 
earth,  and  that  they  only  received  their  appointments  on  the 
fourth  day.  This  interpretation  we  shall  examine  in  another 
place :  but  admitting  its  correctness,  it  vindicates  the  charac- 
ter of  Moses  as  a  consistent  historian ;  and  it  seems  to  us  takes 
away  the  only  semblance  of  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  poetic 
character  of  the  Mosaic  history.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  plainest  pieces  of  history  in  any  language,  adapted 
to  the  understandings  of  men  scarcely  at  all  cultivated.  True, 
its  exegesis  is  not  free  from  difficulty  :  but  we  apprehend  that 
those  difficulties  result  from  its  great  brevity  and  extreme  sim- 
plicity, rather  than  from  any  occult  and  marvellous  truths  con- 
tained under  figurative  language.  The  man  who  comes  to 
that  history  with  his  head  full  of  philological  rules  and  geologi- 
cal difficalties,  is  disappointed  and  pemlexed ;  because  he  ex- 
pects to  find  too  much  in  it.  But  the  unlettered  man  finds 
most  cleariy  exhibited  there  the  great  truth  that  God  created 
the  universe  and  brought  it  into  its  present  state,  not  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  but  gradually,  as  a  human  workman  accomplishes 
an  undertakbg ;  and  with  these  truths  he  is  satisfied.  Proba- 
bly no  such  man  ever  thought  that  there  was  any  thing  figura- 
tive in  that  history  :  and  this  fact  we  think  is  a  strong  reason 

•  De  Luc'*  Letters,  p.  107. 
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why  the  commeDtator  should  regard  it  as  a  literal  history,  uoless 
imperiously  required  by  the  facts  of  science  to  regard  it  as  fig- 
urative.    Such  necessity  we  cannot  believe  yet  exists. 

Now  the  whole  argument  in  favor  of  regarding  the  Mosaic 
days  as  extended  periods  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  . 
language  is  metaphorical ;  and  nearly  every  passage  from  other 
parts  of  scripture  brought  to  sustain  this  interpretation  is  most 
evidently  figurative ;  as  the  day  of  the  Lordy  the  day  of  pros- 
perity,  ifc.  The  only  exception  to  this  remark  is  perhaps 
Gen.  2:  4,  which  passage  does  certainly  favor  the  interpretation 
of  indefinite  demiurgic  periods ;  though  by  no  means  sufiicient 
in  our  opinion  to  estabbsh  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  must  be 
shown  we  think  that  the  history  of  the  creation  is  figurative  or 
poetical.  And  if  this  can  be  done,  we  know  of  no  portion  of 
history  in  the  Bible,  however  simple  and  plain ,  that  may  not  be 
regarded  as  figurative. 

2.  The  word  day  is  used  several  times  in  the  Mosaic  wri- 
tings, where  reference  is  made  to  the  works  of  creation,  in 
such  a  connection  that  we  are  compelled  to  understand  it  as 
meaning  only  a  common  day.  We  have  already  referred  to  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind  in  Gen.  1:  5,  where  ti'T*,  in  one  part  of  the 
verse  means  most  evidently  a  common  day,  while  in  the  other 
part  of  the  verse  it  denotes  one  of  the  demiurgic  periods.  Nor 
is  there  any  thing  in  the  language  or  connection  that  gives  the 
least  intimation  of  iany  change  of  meaning :  and  therefore  sound 
critkiism  compels  us  to  regard  its  meaning  in  both  cases  as 
identical.  Another  passage  occurs  in  Exodus  20:  9,  10,  11. 
Six  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work :  But  the  sev- 
enth day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in  it  thou  shalt 
not  do  any  worky  fyc.  For  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  heav- 
en and  earthy  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them  t5,  and  rested  the 
seventh  day :  wherefore  the  Lord  blessed  the  sabbath  day  and 
hallowed  it.  (See  a  parallel  passage  Ex.  31:  17.)  It  is  im- 
possible to  doubt  tliat  in  this  passage  the  first  six  days  spoken 
of,  as  well  as  the  seventh  or  sabbath  day,  are  literal  days  :  nor 
can  there  be  any  more  doubt  as  to  the  sabbath  day,  in  verse  11. 
What  possible  ground  is  there,  unless  we  seek  for  it  in  the  re- 
cords of  geology, — we  mean  what  ground  in  the  passage  itself,  for 
even  suspecting  that  a  difierent  meaning  should  be  attached  to 
the  other  six  days  of  creation  and  the  seventh  day  of  rest  in  the 
passage  ?  Nay,  a  different  meaning  cannot  bo  attached  to  the  lat- 
ter except  in  defiance  of  all  the  rules  of  interpretatiou.     For 
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there  is  not  merely  no  evidence  in  favor  of  a  change  id  the  mean- 
ing, but  positive  and  decisive  evidence  against  it,  so  far  as  phi- 
lology is  concerned. 

Some  regard  it  a  strong  evidence  that  the  Mosaic  days 
were  not  indefinite  periods,  because  such  an  interpretation 
seems  to  them,  in  the  passage  under  consideration,  to  nullify- 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  sanctification  of  the  sabbath.  We 
have  never,  however,  felt  deeply  the  force  of  this  objectioQ : 
and  we  have  regarded  Mr.  Faber's  reply  to  it  as  tolerably  satis- 
factory. He  regards  *^  our  minor  week  as  a  commemorative 
epitome  of  the  great  week,"  in  which  God  created  the  universe. 
And  be  maintains  that  this  prolonged  rest  of  Jehovah  from  his 
mighty  work  may  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  man  to  observe  each 
seventh  natural  day  for  a  sabbath,  with  as  much  force  as  if  the 
rest  of  the  Deity  had  been  only  24  hours.  But  admitting  all 
this,  our  difficulty  is  not  removed.  It  seems  to  us  to  be  inad- 
missible to  suppose  that  in  the  passage  of  the  moral  law  which 
we  have  quoted^  there  should  be  found  such  a  jumbling  togeth- 
er of  literal  and  figurative  meaning  as  there  must  be,  if  day 
means  one  thing  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment and  a  different  thing  in  the  middle.  If,  indeed,  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis  expressly  told  us  that  day  means  an 
indefinite  period,  it  might  be  consonant  to  the  rules  of  criticism 
to  explain  the  brief  description  in  the  moral  law,  by  the  more 
extended  account  in  Genesis :  but  the  fact  is,  that  even  in 
Genesis,  no  one  would  be  led  from  the  account  itself  to  attach 
any  other  than  a  literal  meanbg  to  the  word.  And,  therefore, 
it  would  be  doing  violence  to  every  principle  of  sound  criticism 
to  introduce  such  an  enigma  into  so  plain  and  unimpassioned  a 
piece  of  composition  as  the  moral  law.  For  even  if  any  one 
can  persuade  himself  that  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  is 
poetry  and  not  history,  we  apprehend  that  no  one  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  maintain  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  moral  law 
but  plain  literal  prose. 

If  in  so  plain  a  passage  day  is  not  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense, 
how  is  it  possible  to  determine  but  that  it  means  an  indefinite 
period  in  other  cases  equally  plain  ?  When  Moses,  for  instance, 
describes  the  waters  of  the  deluge  as  prevailing  150  days,  what 
should  hinder  us  from  regarding  the  actual  time  as  so  many 
tliousands  or  even  mijlions  of  years  ?  . 

3.  It  appears  from  Gen.  2:  5,  that  it  had  n6t  rained  on  the 
earth  till  alter  the  creation  of  vegetables  ;  that  is,  till  the  third 
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day.  If  day  means  an  bdefinite  periodi  at  least  6000  years 
according  to  Mr.  Faber,  then  the  earth  existed  more  than  12, 
000  years  without  rain  :  and  with  a  tropical  climate  too,  as  the 
records  of  geology  testify.  The  great  improbability  of  such  a 
state  of  things  teaches  us  that  literal  days  must  have  constitu* 
ted  the  demiurgic  period. 

4.  Such  a  meaning  of  the  word  day^  is  forced  and  unnatural. 
It  is  so  contrary  to  the  natural  import  of  the  passages  that  we 
doubt  whether  it  would  ever  have  occurred  to  a  commentator 
who  had  never  learnt  the  geological  difficulty ;  much  less 
would  an  unlettered  man  have  thought  of  it.  Some  of  the 
ancient  fathers,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  were  led  to  suspect 
that  the  demiurgic  periods  could  not  have  been  natural  days  : 
and  we  apprehend  that  every  intelligent  man  will  be  led  by  a 
perusal  of  the  Mosaic  account  to  doubt  what  might  have  been 
die  precise  nature  of  those  periods  :  but  this  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  maintaining,  as  this  theory  of  interpretation  does, 
that  Moses  intended  his  readers  should  understand  him  to  mean 
indefinite  periods  instead  of  literal  days :  For  we  may  suppose 
the  nature  of  those  periods  to  be  such,  that  although  not  really 
Uteral  days,  to  describe  them  as  such  may  give  a  more  correct 
representation  of  the  work  of  creation  than  any  other  language 
that  could  be  employed.  The  poverty  of  language,  or  more 
probably  the  entire  dissimilarity  between  the  present  and  the 
early  state  of  the  globe,  may  render  it  impossible  to  come  near- 
er to  the  truth  in  describmg  the  demiurgic  periods  than  to  caO 
them  days ;  although  perhaps  something  quite  different  in  reali- 
ty. But  to  maintain  such  an  hypothesis  is  quite  a  difierent 
thin^  from  the  position  that  Moses  did  not  mean  literal  days, 
but  mdefinite  periods.  Had  he  intended  these,  how  very  easi- 
ly might  he  have  expressed  it  so  that  no  one  could  have  mis* 
taken  him :  and  how  strange  that  no  one  for  thousands  of  years 
ever  suspected  him  of  such  a  meaning,  until  certain  geo- 
logical difficulues  had  been  thrown  in  as  an  objection  to  the 
plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the  passage !  Had  Moses  been  an 
obscure  and  enigmatical  writer,  whose  style  was  formed  on  the 
models  of  a  refined  and  subtile  age,  this  mterpretation  might  be 
more  plausible.  But  to  attempt  to  eke  out  such  a  sense  firom 
one  oTthe  simplest  descriptions  in  any  language,  written  expresa- 
ty  for  a  people  scarcely  advanced  beyond  a  state  of  barbarism, 
is  scarcely  less  absurd  than  for  the  physico-theological  school  of 
writers  in  the  last  century  to  torture  that  same  language  till  it 
should  teach  all  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy. 
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[t  has  been  wc  think  a  most  common  mistake  among  learned 
men  to  treat  the  sacred  writings  as  if  every  sentence  and  every 
word  must  contain  some  professed  truth,  which  learning  alone 
could  discover.  And  in  attempting  to  go  down  in  the  diving 
bell  of  criticism  after  the  deep  meaning,  they  have  often  got 
lost  amid  the  muddy  waters  at  the  bottom  ;  while  the  unletter^ 
ed  man  has  seen  the  plain  meaning  reflected  beautifully  and 
without  distortion  from  the  clear  surface.  We  have  in  mind  at 
this  moment,  as  a  good  illustration  of  this  statement,  the  recent 
attempt  of  Professor  Jameson*  to  prove  that  Moses  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation  of  vegetables  has  followed  the  best  mod- 
ern systems  of  botany,  by  dividing  plants  into  phenogamian, 
and  cryptogamian,  and  that  he  does  not  mean  great  whales  in 
Gen.  1 :  21,  but  great  reptiles  ;  that  is,  we  suppose,  the  Ichthy- 
osaurus, the  Pleisiosaurus,  the  Iguanodon,  etc.,  agreeably  to 
recent  geological  discoveries  of  the  last  edition  of  Cuvier's  Qs- 
semens  Fossiles !  We  do  not  say  that  his  criticisms  are  want- 
ing in  ingenuity  :  But  we  do  regard  it  as  supremely  ridiculous, 
to  endeavor  to  put  upon  Moses  the  strait  jacket  of  modern 
naturalists,  and  to  represent  him  as  employing  the  accurate  and 
precise  language  of  science,  when  he  so  obviously  uses  words 
in  a  loose  and  popular  sense. 

5.  Such  are  the  philosophical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  un- 
derstanding the  Mosaic  days  as  long  periods.  But  we  have 
also  an  objection  to  such  an  interpretation  on  geological  grounds : 
and  had  we  ever  seen  it  noticed  by  any  writer,  we  should  feel 
confident  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  be  surmounted  than  the  exe- 
getical  difficulty.  Universally  we  believe,  those  who  adopt  this 
interpretation  suppose  that  every  species  of  animals  and  plants 
on  the  globe,  fossil  as  well  as  living,  was  created  during  the  six 
demiurgic  periods.  Consequently,  all  those  100,000  species  of 
plants,  cryptogamian  as  well  as  phenogamian  now  growing  on  the 
globe,  must  have  been  created  during  the  third  period :  for 
Moses  does  not  describe  any  creation  of  vegetables  after  the 
third  day.  All  those  species  of  animals  that  now  live  in  the 
waters ;  the  zoophyta,  testacea,  the  Crustacea,  and  the  fishes,  and 
the  sea  monsters,  as  well  as  flying  birds  and  insects,  must  have 
been  created  on  the  fifth  day,  for  the  same  reason  :  and  in  like 
manner,  on  the  sixth  day  the  land  animals.  But  it  is  a  well  es- 
tablished fact,  that  of  more  than  3000  species  of  plants  and  an- 

*  Am.  Journal  of  Science.     Also  Bakewell's  Geology,  p.  444. 
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imals  that  are  found  fossil  in  the  secondary  rocks,  not  a  single 
species  corresponds  with  any  now  living  on  the  globe  :  and  even 
out  of  the  3000  fossil  species  in  the  tertiary  formation,  less  than 
600  are  identical  with  living  species ;  and  most  of  those  that 
are  identical,  occur  in  the  uppermost  members  even  of  the  ter- 
tiary strata.  Now  if  existing  species  were  created  at  the  same 
time  with  the  extinct  ones,  can  any  reason  be  given  why  their 
remains  are  not  found  mixed  together  ?  Even  if  we  could  show 
how  a  few  species  might  be  aliment  in  the  rocks,  although  now 
alive  on  the  earth,  yet  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  the  total  dissim- 
ilarity between  living  and  fossil  species  is  entirely  inexplicable 
on  the  supposiUon  that  ttiey  were  contemporary  inhabitants  of 
the  globe*  We  know  that  our  present  species  are  continually  dy- 
ing, and  that  their  harder  parts  are  as  easily  preserved  as  those 
of  the  extinct  species :  and  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that 
they  did  not  exist  at  the  same  time  on  the  earth :  otherwise 
their  remains  must  have  been  found  in  rocks. 

Do  the  advocates  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  admit  this? 
Tlien  they  admit  that  more  creations  of  animals  and  plants  have 
taken  place  than  Moses  describes  :  for  he  describes  but  a  sin^- 
gle  creation  for  each  class.  It  follows  of  course  that  those  which 
he  does  describe  are  only  such  as  are  now  found  fossil :  that  is 
to  say,  he  speaks  not  at  all  about  the  creation  of  our  present 
races  of  organized  beings,  but  only  of  those  entombed  m  the 
rocks,  whose  existence  was  not  known  till  modern  times.  We 
do  not  believe  that  any  man  will  attempt  to  maintain  this  aU 
temative. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  some  who  feel  the  pressure  of 
this  reasoning,  rather  than  abandon  their  favorite  exegesis  of  the 
Mosaic  days,  will  take  the  ground  that  the  fossil  species  are 
not  embraced  in  the  creation  described  in  Genesis,  but  only  ex*- 
isting  species.  But  if  so,  where  is  the  need  of  regarding  the 
demiurgic  days  as  extended  periods  ;  for  it  is  the  history  of  or- 
ganic remains,  and  that  only,  whil^h  has  led  any  to  adopt  tliis 
interpretation.  If  they  exclude  organic  remains,  then,  from  the 
Mosaic  creatiott,  they  do  not  at  all  relieve  the  geological  diffi- 
culty. They  must  not  only  defend  an  exegesis,  which,  at  the 
best,  is  not  admissible  on  philological  principles,  except  in  an 
extreme  case,  but  they  must  still  seek  some  other  mode  of  re- 
lieving the  geological  difficulty. 

In  stating  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  mode  of  interpretation 
under  consideration,  we  have  seen  that  its  advocates   place 
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great  reliance  upon  the  supposed  coincidence  between  the  or* 
der  in  which  Moses  describes  the  successive  classes  of  plants 
and  animals  to  have  been  created,  and  that  which  geology  de- 
velopes  ;  and  Professor  Jameson  has  contrived  to  draw  out  a 
table  of  these  coincidences  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
argument  appear  quite  plausible.  But  its  fallacy  is  demonstrated 
by  the  principles  which  we  are  examining.  For  in  the  first 
place,  it  appears  clear,  that  if  Moses'  account  of  the  creation  of 
organized  beings  embraces  the  fossil  species,  then  the  present 
races  of  animals  and  plants  were  not  included :  an  opinion  too 
absurd  to  be  admitted  by  any  reasonable  man.  But  if  he  does 
not  include  tbe  fossil  species,  then  of  course  the  pretended  co- 
incidence between  the  biblical  and  the  geological  order  of  crea- 
tion must  be  given  up.  In  the  second  place,  even  if  we  admit 
the  fossil  species  to  be  comprehended  in  the  Mosaic  account, 
the  order  in  which  we  find  them  in  the  rocks  does  not  corres- 
pond with  the  statements  in  Genesis,  if  we  suppose  the  days  to 
be  extended  periods.  Moses  represents  vegetables  only  to 
have  been  created  on  the  third  day,  and  no  animals  until  the 
fifth :  so  that  if  these  days  were  long  periods,  the  earth  must 
have  existed  a  great  while,  nearly  one  third  of  its  whole  dura- 
tion, (12  or  14  thousands  of  years  according  to  Faber,)  cover- 
ed only  by  plants.  Hence  we  should  expect  to  find  about  one 
third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks,  reckoning  upward  from  the  few- 
est, to  contain  only  vegetable  remains.  But  the  fact  is,  animal 
remains  are  found  as  low  among  the  rocks  as  vegetables ; '  al- 
though perhaps  in  the  very  fewest  the  latter  are  the  most  nu- 
merous :  but  taking  in  the  whole  of  the  graywacke  group  of 
De  La  Beche,  animals  are    fifty  times  more  numerous  than 

Elants.  And  the  graywacke  group  does  not  by  any  means  em- 
race  one  third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks.  Again,  according  to 
the  Bible  thus  interpreted  we  ought  to  expect,  after  about  one 
third  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  were  deposited,  that  those  which 
follow  should  contain  a  great  abundance  of  marine  animals  and 
birds :  whereas  in  fact,  when  we  have  ascended  through  about 
one  third  of  the  series,  abounding  in  marine  animals,  we  find  a 
formation  (the  coal  measures,)  containing  vegetable  relics  al- 
most exclusively :  and  immediately  above  this,  we  come  to  an 
extensive  group  (the  red  sandstone  formation,)  containing  but 
few  animals  or  vegetables :  and  then  a  mixture  of  the  two  to 
the  top  of  the  series* 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  or- 
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ganic  remains,  and  suppose  the  Mosaic  days  to  be  extended 
periods,  we  shall  find  a  marked  discrepancy  between  the  or- 
der of  creation  given  in  Genesis  and  that  shown  us  by  the  geo- 
logical records.  True,  there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  be- 
tween the  two  records  as  to  the  state  of  the  globe  before  we 
bave  any  evidence  that  it  contained  organized  beings :  But  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  theory  which  regards  the  Mosaic 
days  as  extended  periods.  It  is  an  example  of  coincidence 
between  geology  and  revelation,  and  not  between  any  particu- 
lar theory  of  interpretation  and  the  sacred  record.  Yet  if  this 
be  stricken  out  of  Prof.  Jameson's  "  table  of  coincidences/'  as 
well  as  his  last  item,  which  relates  not  to  the  lidosaic  days,  but 
to  the  deluge,  there  will  he  left  only  a  feeble  support  to  this 
peculiar  theory ;  especially  if,  as  we  have  endeavored  to  show, 
there  exists  discrepancy  where  he  describes  coincidence. 

In  conclusion  of  this  extended  view  of  the  theory  which  ex- 
pands the  Mosaic  days  into  indefinite  periods,  we  cannot  avoid 
the  conclusion,  that  both  philology  and  geology  present  very 
powerful  arguments  against  its  adoption  :  And,  therefore,  noth- 
ing but  the  most  urgent  necessity,  nothing  but  the  conviction 
that  we  must  either  adopt  it  or  abandon  revelation,  should  lead 
us  to  adroit  it.  In  such  a  case  we  should  coincide  with  the 
opinion  of  Sharon  Turner.  "  If  says  he,  "  there  were  an  abso- 
lute necessity  of  making  such  an  election,  it  would  be  most  rea- 
sonable to  coincide  with  their  idea"  (who  advocate  titis 
theory.)*  "  We  are  not  by  any  means  sure  with  Mr.  Faber 
and  others,"  says  the  Christian  Observer,  '^  that  with  a  view  to 
make  geology  and  Scripture  coincide,  it  is  necessary  to  con* 
strue  the  word  '^  day"  in  the  first  chapter  of  Grenesis  as  mean*- 
ing  an  indefinite  and  lengthened  period  of  time ;  but  even  if  it 
be  so,  it  is  a  less  terrific  conclusion  that  this  is  the  right  sense, 
— ^tban  that  the  Bible  says  one  thing,  and  tiie  undeniable  phe- 
nomena of  the  earth's  structure  another.f "  But  we  are  far 
from  believing  that  any  such  alternative  as  this  exists.  And 
such  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ablest  geologists  in  Europe* 
**  Another  indiscretion,"  says  Professor  Sedgwick,  "  has  been 
committed  by  some  excellent  Christian  writers  on  the  subject 
of  geology.  They  have  not  denied  the  facts  established  by 
thb  science,  nor  have  they  confounded  the  nature  of  physical 

•  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  Vol.  I.  p.  34. 
f  London  Christian  Observer,  1833,  p.  743. 
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and  moral  evidence :  bat  thejr  bftve  ptematoraljr  endesfored  lo 
bring  the  natural  history  of  the  eardi  into  a  literal  accordanoo 
with  the  book  of  Grenesis— first,  by  greatly  ezteadiag  the  pen- 
ods  of  time  implied  by  the  six  days  of  creation  (and  wfaatber 
this  may  be  rraitly  done  is  a  question  only  of  eritioisra  and  not 
of  philosophy^)  and  secondly,  by  endeaToring  to  show,  dHt, 
under  this  new  mterpretati<m  of  its  woids,  the  narrative  of  Mo- 
ses may  be  supposed  to  comjmhend  and  desoiibe  in  orders 
the  successive  epochs  of  geok^.  It  is  to  be  feared  thai  truth 
may,  m  tfab  way  receive  a  double  injory ;  and  I  am  oettain 
that  the  argument  just  alluded  to,  has  been  unsuocassCiil."* 

It  has  l^en  already  remarked,  that  most  cenuneBtaiors  oo 
the  Bible  reject  the  interfMetation  which  extends  the  length  of 
the  Mosaic  days.  It  ought  lo  be  mentioned,  howvver,  that 
very  few  of  them,  perhaps  none,  have  been  practkaliy  acquaint* 
ed  with  geok)gy :  and  therefore  their  opinions  Ob  this  point  have 
less  weight  man  in  cases  where  philology  oniy  is  conoeraed* 
Judgbg  by  philok)gical  rries  only  the  most  distinguished 
among  them  are  very  decided  »  to  the  meanii^  of  ^^  day." 
*^  Many  of  those''  says  Rosenmiiller,  ^^  who  believe  that  thmgs 
did  really  originate  as  here  explained,  by  those  six  days  un^^ 
derstand  periods  of  many  days  or  years  evidentljr  contrary  io 
all  the  laws  of  interpretation  and  the  soope  of  the  wfade  naisar 
tive ;  notwithstanding  what  Hensler  may  say,  &Dc."f  ^^  Aa  to 
the  views  of  our  author,  in  respect  to  the  lengdi  of  the  days  and 
nights  at  the  creation,"  says  Professor  Stuart^  ^'  nothbg  oan  bi 
pNner  than  that  ttitrol  days  imd  nights  are  meant.  How  eouM 
he  say,  that  *  the  evening  and  the  manUng  made  them,'  if  thb 
benottrue^  '  But  it  is  nnnecessary  to  mukiidy  autiionties  on 
thissalgect. 

12.  Some  have  maitamnei  that  aurpreeeiU  earth  was  formr 
ed  wt  aftheruint  of  a  former  to&rld;  und  thai  the  creation  dt- 
eeribed  tn  Genesis  twu  merefy  a  reHsrrangesnent  of  these  wHh 
ieridls.  ' 

^^  We  are  not  called  upon,"  says  Bishop  Sumner,  '*  to  de- 

*  Sedgwick's  Discourse. 

t  Plures  eonim  qui  rerum  origines,  ut  vera  sint  factae,  hie  ex- 
positas,  per  sex  illoe  dies  periodos  plurium  aut  dienirn  aut  annonun 
intellexeniDt  plane  contra  omnes  interpretaodi  legeS  todusqoe  i 
tionis  indolem,  quicquid  dicat  Henslenis,  etc. 

Rosem,  in  Vet,  TesL  Leipsk^  18S8. 

X  Hebrew  Chrestomathy,  p.  118.  Andover  IflWL 
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'  ay  the  possible  existence  of  previous  worlds,  from,  the  wreck  of 

'  which  our  globe  was  organized,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  now 

'  furnishing  matter  to  our  curiosity."*     "  Geology"  says  another 

i  able  writer,  ^'  goes  further  than  the  Mosaic  account,  in  showing 

that  the  present  system  of  this  planet  is  built  on  the  wreck  and 
ruins  of  one  more  ancient."f      In  our  quotations  from  Dathe 
i  and  Doederlin  on  a  former  page,  it  appears  that  views  similar 

to  those  of  Bishop  Sumner  are  very  prevalent  in  Grermany. 
They  difl^r  from  the  next  mode  which  we  shall  describe  of  in- 
terpreting the  Mosaic  account  so  as  to  correspond  with  geolo- 
'  gy,  only  in  supposing  that  the  former  world  on  which  our  pres- 

f  ent  fossil  animals  and  plants  lived  and  died,  was  destroyed  and 

I  the  earth  reduced  to  a  chaotic  strata,  from  which  God  redeem- 

I  ed  it  during  the  six  days  of  creatbn.    Indeed,  we  have  very 

I  much  doubted  whether  in  the  minds  of  most  writers,  there  is  any 

I  distinction  between  these  two  theories :  for  they  use  language 

I  which  seems  to  imply  that  when  they  speak  of  the  '^  wreck"  and 

I  '^  ruins"  of  a  previous  world  they  mean  nothing  more  than  that  a 

widely  different  state  of  thbgs  formerly  existed  on  the  globe,  so 
I  that  in  some  sense  it  might  be  called  another  world  ;  and  some 

great  change  must  have  taken  place  before  the  present  order  .of 
things  was  established  and  the  present  races  of  animals  and 
I  plants  was  created.  But  if  they  do  mean  that  in  early  times  ihb 
globe  was  for  a  long  period  in  a  state  similar  lo  the  present,  as 
to  climate  and  temperature,  so  that  the  existing  races  of  animab 
and  plants  might  have  inhatnted  it,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  re- 
duced again  to  a  chaotic  state,  they  are  unsustained  in  such  opin- 
ions by  geological  facts.  There  is  no  evidence  that  tliere  has 
ever  been  any  deterioration  in  the' condition  of  our  planet,  ex- 
cept for  a  short  period  at  the  time  when  some  general  catastro- 
phe happened  :  for  in  the  end  it  appears  that  every  change  has 
been  improvement  in  its  condition.  ^The  crust  of  the  globe  is 
not  a  confused  mixture  of  the  fragments  of  former  worlds :  but 
the  formations  are  superimposed  upon  one  another  in  as  regular 
a  manner  as  the  drawers  of  a  well  regulated  cabinet.  True,  the 
strata  have  been  mostly  fractured  and  tilted  up  and  sometimes 
dislocated;  but  all  this  has  rarely  disturbed  their  order  of  su- 
perposition. To  the  superficial  observer  there  is  an  appearance 
of  confusion  and  ruin :    but    a  thorough  examination  shows 

*  Recordfl  of  Creation  Vol.  2.  p.  856. 
t  Vindiciae  Geological,  p.  2L 
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that  this  is  a  deception.  Every  thing  demonstrates  tbat  the 
globe  has  undergone  a  succession  of  cbangesi  slojir  b  their  con- 
summation, though  attended  often  by  paroxysmal  efforts^  fit- 
ting it  for  races  of  animals  and  plants  successively  more  com- 
plicated and  delicate  in  their  organization,  until  at  last,  about 
5000  years  ago,  it  became  adapted  to  be  the  probationary  state 
of  moral  and  intellectual  beings.  There  is  certainly  no  evideoceof 
a  middle  state  of  desolation  and  chaos  between  an  earlier  and 
a  later  condition  adapted  to  animal  and  vegetable  natures. 

''  The  earth,"  in  the  eloquent  language  of  Professor  Silfi* 
man,  'Ms  unlike  Memphis,  Thebes,  Persepolis,  Babylon,  Bal- 
bec,  or  Palmyra,  which  present  merely  confused  and  mulOaied 
masses  of  colossal  and  beautiful  architecture,  answering  no  pur* 
posp,  except  to  ^ratify  curiosity,  and  to  awaken  a  subiiu>e  and 
pathetic  moral  teellng ; — ^it  is  rather,  like  modem  Rome,  re- 
plete indeed,  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  in  part  ro^ 
arranged  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornan^ent,  but  also  coveced 
by  the  regular  and  perfect  constructions  of  subsequent  centu- 
ries.''* 

It  is  only  against  that  point  of  this  theory  which  regards  the 
cmst  of  the  globe  as  a  confused  mass  of  ruins  derived  from  an 
earlier  world,  that  we  object.  But  the  ^argument  in  favor  of, 
and  against,  the  leading  principles  of  the  theory,  viz.,  that, 
which  supposes  the  Mosaic  account  to  pass  in  silenoe  a  long 
period  between  the  original  creation  of  the  globe  end  the  crea- 
tion of  our  present  races  of  plants  and  animals,— -these  argu- 
ments we  shall  examine  ui;ider  the  next  reconciling  theory, 
which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

13.  Some  propose  to  soli>t  the  geological  difficulty  hy  main^ 
tnining  that  Moses  does  not  fix  the  time  of  the  first  creation  of 
the  universey  but  only  states  the  fact  that  God  made  it ;  and 
theny  passing  in  silence  an  unknovm  period  of  its  duraUon^  he 
proceeds  at  once  to  describe  the  work  of  filling  up  this  world 
for  its  present  inhabitants  vnth  their  creation^  whtch  occupied 
six  days  and  took  place  less  than  6000  years  ago.  During 
the  long  interval  between  the  original  production  oT  the  matter 
of  the  globe  and  the  six  days'  work,  numerous  races  of  animals 
might  have  been  created  and  destroyed,  which  Moses  does  riot 
describe;  because  they  had  little  more  connection  with  our 
present  races  than  the  organised  beings  on  other  planets,  if 


*  BakeweH%  Geology,  p.  436. 
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such  there  he ;  and,  therefore,  their  history  could  not  subserve 
at  all  the  object  of  a  revelation  intended  for  moral  not  scientific 
purposes.  Of  what  possible  use  could  it  have  been  in  such  a 
revelation  to  give  an  account  of  the  creation  and  extinction  of 
certain  races  of  tropical  plants  and  huge  animals,  whose  re- 
mains were  buried  deep  in  the  earth,  and  would  be  brought  to 
light  only  after  the  lapse  of  thousands  of  years  by  the  research- 
es  of  geologists  ? 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  arguments  by  which 
the  theory  of  interpretation  is  defended ;  as  well  as  the  objec^ 
tions  that  may  be  urged  against  it. 

1 .  The  sacred  record  admits  of  this  interpretation  without 
doing  any  violence  to  the  language.  It  is  clear  to  the  most 
superficial  reader  that  the  time  when  the  universe  was  first  cre- 
ated is  not  fixed  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis.  The  phrase,  in 
the  beginnings  is  as  indefinite  in  respect  to  time  as  language 
well  can  be.  It  signifies  in  this  verse  merely  at  first,  "  By  the 
phrase  n^ij»"^a,"  says  Doederlin,  "  the  time  is  declared  when 
something  began  to  be.  But  when  God  produced  this  remark- 
able work  Moses  does  not  precisely  define ;  either  because  the 
chronological  relations  of  the  world  have  but  little  to  do  with  re- 
ligion, or  because  our  modes  of  reckoning  are  transferred  with 
extreme  difficulty  to  the  celestial  cycles,  and  time  cannot  be 
conceived  of  without  a  succession  of  events."* 

It  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  entire  certainty 
where  Moses  begins  the  six  days'  work  in  his  narrative  :  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  first  verse  at  least  may  be  regarded  as 
entirely  independent  of  the  six  days.  It  is  merely  a  general 
declaration  that  God  at  the  first  created  the  universe :  and 
seems  to  be  distinctly  separated  fron^  the  six  days'  work,  as  if 
it  were  a  previous  operation  at  some  undefined  period  of  the 
past.  Sound  criticism  will  probably  allow  us  to  go  further  than 
this ;  and  to  regard  the  second  verse  of  Genesis  as  a  /lescrip- 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  earth  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  the  six  demiurgic  days. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Hebrew  particle  n  used  to  connect 

*  Tempas  voce  n^M'iS  deolaratur  ewn  aUquid  esse  inc^tnt. 
Verom  quanth  migoeopm  odiderec  Deus  Mcses  wm  firaeeiM  fiiiit, 
sive  quia  parum  ad  Feligionem  cbtouQhgtcn»  mundi  ratkmes  OMidi»> 
cuDt,  sive  quia  numeri  nostri  minime  poasunt  ad  ratiooea  eoelestes 
tranaferri,  nee  tempus  sine  rebus  sibi  suoeedentibus  cogitari  palest.  - 

Dotdtrlinii  Tki^iagiay  p.  477. 
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the  different  parts  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  ^  dis* 
charges  the  functions  of  all  the  conjunctions,  both  copuhttire 
and  disjunctive  ;  its  sense  being  determinable  in  each  particu- 
lar case,  only  by  the  relation  of  the  context,  and  the  practice 
and  genius  of  the  language."*  The  elder  Michaelis  assigns  to 
it  thirty-seven  different  significations ;  and  Noldius  upwards  of 
seventy.  In  most  modern  versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
particle  is  rendered  by  and  in  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.    But  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  Josephus  give  it  in 

,3ome  places  the  sense  of^i'',— £u^     RosenmuUer  gives  it  stfll 

more  latitude  of  signification  ;  and  thinks  it  may  be  translated 

adverbially.     He  is  of  opinion  that  the  first  tnree  verses  of 

Genesis  may  be  understood  in  either  of  the  following  senses. 

'^  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth. 

:  AftenoardSf  the  earto  was  desolate,"  &c.  Or, — ^  was  deso- 
late, and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  After^ 
toard,  the  Spirit  of  God,"  fee.  Or,— "The  Spirit  of  God 
blew  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Afierxoards^  God  said,  1^ 
there  be  light." 

"  Whichever  of  these  explications  you  adopt,  it  must  denote 
a  twofold  creation:  I.  The  first  production  of  all  things:  2. 
The  renovation  of  thb  earth.    But  it  will  be  asked  which  of 

.these  three  interpretations  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others? 
That  point  I  cannot  settle. "f 

But  even  if  we  do  not  adopt  this  interpretation  of  thi&  distin- 
guished critic,  it  seems  clear  to  us,  that  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  (in  the  words  of  Mr.  Higgins,)  "  may  be  divided  into 
three  periods :  first,  there  is  a  statement  that  the  heavens  and 
earth  were  formed  by  God,  (v.  1  ^  There  is  then  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  previous  to  the  aays  of  creation,  (v.  2.)  and 
afterwards  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  the  order  in  wUch 
the  Almighty  furnished  the  world  during  the  six  days."];    It 

*  Peftn's  Comparative  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  andMosaical  Geol- 
gies,  Vol.  I.  p.  166. 

t  Antiqniss.  Tell.  Hist.  p.  37. 

X  The  Mosaical  and  Mineral  Geologies  illustrated  and  oompafed 
by  W.  M.  Higgins.  p.  138.  Notwithstanding  the  many  excellent 
vi6ws  takfsn  In  this  little  work,  we  cannot  but  express  our  aMooish- 
ment  that  W.  M.  Higgitts,  F.  6.  8.  dec,  Lecturer  on  Natural  Philoao- 
phy  at  Ouy^  Hospital,  London,  should  be  so  ignorant  of  geography 
as  to  represent  (see  p.  119)  the  Missouri  and  the  Miasiasippi  to  be  with- 
in the  tropics! 
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H  seems  to  us  that  this  is  precisely  the  impression  that  would  be 

I  made  upon  a  plain  unlettered  man  of  good  sense  from  a  perusal  of 

I  this  chapter  without  any  previous  bias,  or  at  least,  even  if  such. 

L  a  man  might  be  led  to  regard  the  first  day's  work  as  including 

tthe  second  verse,  yet  to  use  the  language  of  the  London  Chris- 
tisLp  Observer, "  there  seems  to  be  more  of  naturabess  in  making 
the  first  verse  one  grand  distinct  universal  proposidon,  than  in 
mincing  it  up  with  the  details  of  the  first  day's  work.  Following 
up  the  allusion  of  the  apostle,  who  compares  the  Soverei^ 
Creator  to  a  potter  making  one  vessel  to  honor  and  another  to 
dishonor,  is  there  any  irreverence,  or  any  thing  contrary  to  the 
,  sacred  text,  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith,  in  supposing  that  He  first 
formed,  as  it  were,  the  clay  out  of  which  he  afterwards  consti- 
tuted all  things  :  and  that  after  an  interval,  in  which  he  perhaps 
caused  it  to  undergo  various  subordinate  processes — with  which 
we  have  qo  concern^  and  which  therefore  are  not  detmled  to  us 
in  Holy  Writ*  any  more  than  the  particulars  of  the  solar  system, 
or  the  theory  of  comets — He  at  length  placed  it,  as  it  was, 
keeping  up  the  sacred  allusion,  upon  the  wheel,  to  form  oar 
present  world — ^the  record  of  which,  in  reference  to  the  history 
of  mankind,  is  the  direct  object  of  Revelation — and  with  six 
successive  operations  of  Alpighty  plan  and  skill,  made  what 
it  became  when  he  pronounced  that  it  was  very  good  ?"* 

It  can  hardly  be  considered  an  objection  to  these  views, 
by  any  one  tolerably  conversant  with  the  divine  records,  that 
Moses  does  not  distmctly  mention  this  long  intervening  period, 
nor  the  events  which  transpired  therein.  For  nothing  is  more 
common  than  such  omission,  where  the  intervening  events  were 
unnecessary  to  the  purpose  of  the  writer.  For  instance.  Ex- 
odus 2:  1,  2,  it  is  said ;  And  there  went  a  num  of  the  name  of 
Ijevii  and  took  to  unfe  a  daughter  of  Levi.  And  the  woman 
conceived  and  bear  a  son  (Moses) :  and  when  she  saw  that  he  was  a 
goodly  chUdf  she  hid  him  three  months.  Now  suppose  this  was 
die  only  «ocoiMit  given  in  the  Bible  of  the  family  of  this  Levite ; 
who  would  have  suspected  that  Moses  had  an  elder  brother  and 
elder  sister  ?  But  suppose  that  evideoqe  of  this  fact  bad  first 
•been  brought  to  light  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  deciphering 
Egyptian  hieroglyphice ;  who  would  hesitate  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  statement,'  merely  because  it  was  omitted  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch ?  or  who  would  regard  such  omission  as  an  impeach- 
.. —  ■  ..  ■— ■-     ■■■ ■  »*  — ■< 

•  Chrifltian  Obaerrer,  Jtme  10B4,  p.  385. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  41 
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moDt  of  the  divine  record  I  Now  tbeo,  suppose  that  the  fint'in- 
timation  we  have  of  a  long  interval  between  the  fint  creative 
act  and  the  six  days'  work  be  derived  from  geology  :  shaB  w» 
regard  the  mere  silence  of  Moses  on  the  subject  as  proof  of  the 
nonexistence  of  such  an  mterval,  especially  when  tho  aeooad 
verse  of  Genesis  may  very  naturally  be  understood  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  a  condition  of  the  earth? 

As  to  the  condition  of  the  earth  during  this  intervening  pern 
od,  we  have  already  given  our  views,  so  far  as  geology  tlwows 
light  on  the  subject,  in  discussing  the  coooectioaj  between  thai 
science  and  natural  religion,  in  a  former  number  of  this  woik.* 
We  have  there  disavowed  the  notions  that  have  so  widefy  pie* 
vailed  respectmg  a  chaos ;  and  maintained  that  the  saoie  laws 
of  nature  were  in  operation  then  as  at  present ;  and  that  the 
only  difference  between  the  early,  or  what  is  called  the  cbaotk 
state  of  the  globe,  and  the  present,  is,  that  the  relative  mteoat- 
ty  in  the  operations  of  different  causes  has  changed  :  so  that 
some  causes,  which  were  formerly  very  active,  are  now  very 
feeble,  and  vice  versa.  The  conse.quence  has  beeui  a  change 
in  the  condition  of  the  globe,  with  a  correspondent  cbaage  of 
organized  hemes  upon  its  surface. 

This  view  of  the  primeval  *^  chaos,"  is  not  contradicted  but 
rather  sustamed,  by  the  Mosaie  account.  The  celebrated 
\lr\h\  ini?  of  Grenesis,  has  long  been  regarded  as  synoaymous 
with  the  heathen  chaos ;  and  our  common  translatioo — tfidboul 
form  and  tM>i(]t— -certainly  &vors  this  idea.  But  we  apprehend 
this  rendering  is  not  sustained  by  correct  criticism.  The  old- 
er Jewish  writers  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  authors  of  the  S^ 
tuagint,  render  these  words  by  «op«roff  utal  unaxuoiuvuat^^^ 
intntible  cmd  ur^umuhed;  and  this  meaning  corresponds  aear- 
ly  with  that  which  the  most  eminent  modern  philologists  itfttch 
to  the  words.  <'It  is  wonderful,"  says  Rosenmiiller,  "  that 
so  many  interpreters  could  have  persuaded  themselves,  that  k 
was  possible  to  detect  a  Chaos  b  the  words  ^t^y^  mn.  Tbitf 
notion,  unquestionably  derived  its  ori(pn  from  the  fictioos  of  die 
Greek  and  Latin  poets,  which  were  transferred  by  those  inter- 
preters, to  Moses. — ^If  we  follow  the  practice  of  the  language, 
the  Hebrew  phrase  has  this  signification :  The  earth  was  waste 
and  desert^  or  as  others  prefer,  empty  and  vacuous^  i.  e.  uncd- 
tured  and  unjumished  with  those  things  with  whidh  the  Crea- 
tor afterwards  adorned  it.''f 

*  For  JsDuary,  1835.  "'"^ 

t  Minim  est  maltos  interpretes  Ousos  his  verbis,  Wh}  ^SlTi^  In- 
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'*  2.  TUs  tlieoxy  of  interpreUitioa  derives  some  confirmation 

'  from  the  changes  which  modern  astronomy  shows  us  to  be  go- 

7  bg  on  in  other  worlds*    In  discussing  the  connection  between 

^  ceology  and  natural  religion  we  have  inferred  from  what  is 

^  EBOWtt  of  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  especially  of  the  comets,  that 

•  they  are  gradually  passing  from  a  state  of  desolation*  to  one 

adapted  for  the  residence  of  organized  beings.    There  is  evi- 
V  denoe,  for  instance,  that  those  comets  whose  periodical  time  is 

fe  known,  appear  to  be  more  condensed  at  each  return.    Indeed, 

I  though  we  eatcb  as  it  were  only  feeble  glimpses  of  die  geology 

I  of  other  worlds,  yet  if  we  misuke  not,  they  give  us  a  partial 

fi  mw  of  a  great  principle  in  the  universe  by  which^God  regulates 

N  and  preserves  it*tviz.  the  principle  of  perpetual  change,  of 

ii  ceaseless  decay  and  renovation.    And  when  we  find  in  the 

k  Mosaic  history  so  distinct  an  allusion  to  a  former  state  of  the 

I  globe  corresponding  to  the  operation  of  such  a  principle,  w« 

I  cannot  but  fed  strengthened  in  the  opinion  that  we  have  hit 

I  upon  the  right  mode  of  interpreting  that  history, 

i  3.  This  interpretation  has  been  sustained  l^  many  of  the 

I  abtest  philologistSi  theologians,  and  geologists,  of  modem  times. 

And  although  names,  however  distinguished,  can  never  prove 
I  that  true  iriuch  is  fake,  yet  when  we  find  a  large  number  of 

I  distuigoished  men  embracing  any  opinion, — and  we  know  of  no 

I  praudice  that  has  influenced  them, — ^it  is  not  in  human  nature 

I  to  feel  no  confirmaiion  of  oor  belief  in  that  opinion.    For  we 

I  Tory  naturally  infer  that  such  an  opinion  must  have  good  reasons 

fer  its  foundation  to  commend  itself  to  the  judicious  and  dis- 
cemmg — In  respect  to  the  interpretation  of  Genesis  under  con- 
sideration, we  have  already  quoted  the  opinion  of  one  distin- 
niriied  Gennan  theologian,  and  one  well  known  and  able  phi- 
lofegist.    We  w31  add  a  few^  more  brief  extracts. 

''Were  we  to  concede  to  naturalists,"  says  Baumgarten 
Cnisius,  ''all  the  reasonings  wluch  they  advance  in  favor  of  the 
earth's  earlier  existence,  tbs  conclnsion  would  only  be,  that  the 
eaorth  itself  'has  existed  much  more  than  6000  years,  and  that 
it  had  then  already  suflbred  many  great  and  important  revolu- 

digitari  sibi  persuadere  potuisse — Originem  debet  haec  opinio  sine 
dubio  Poetarum  Graecorum  Latinoruro  figmentis,  ab  interpretibua 
Moai  illatia-— Si  itaque  usum  linguae  sequimur  phrasis  Hebraka  hunc 
habet  sensum :  terra  fait  vasta  et  deserta,  vel  ut  alii  malunt,  wama  el 
vacua,  i.  e.  ineuUoj  nee  rebus  xnstruda  erat,  quibus  postea  Creator^ 
earn  omayit.— ^nfifuu^.  TVO.  fiut.  p.  19—33. 
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tioiis.  Bot  i6diii  woe  so^  would  Abo  rahtiDD  of  Moses  thetdyf 
biBComefidseandnteoabb?  I  oanaot  ibuik  mk  Witbiat  aA 
ail  failing  o£  his  fiiii^  Msses  tnay  t«7  prapedy  hara  Itttifed 
lunisolf  la  the  noaintivBof  the .  earth's  fQimariapr^4o  ite  beiag 
InadB  ImbkMthi  msti,  and  to  tiiA  otigiD  of  tba  beiogs  thai 
dWeU^  apQQ^  it^  ^eipeciattf  the  hiHimn  race."* 
<  'Thfiiioaa^id!  9i8hQp  Patriek*  are  yeij  intaresliiig,  bceaose 
In yfwtBf  joomdian  150 .years aga ;  and  duontarep ootikl  aot 
hambaeiiinAQeBoed  by  OBotea  geology* 
!>  <^Mo8es,"  says  be,  ««ia  die  wofds  «)»»}  Vilst{  without  fom 
sad  T0U9)  givaa  a  description  of  that  \vfabh  the  aneieots  catted 
chaos ;  wimaiii  the  seeds  and  .prbctpks  of  all  things  waae 
bieikbd  togedns :  wUbh  was  indeed  die'fifBl  of  -  the  vrorks  of 
fiodi  who,  pbMoks  sliows  usb  the  «qttd»  prodiiead  thief 
beaudfidimMiMBtof^iisohaoa.  •  Hoar  iong^H  things  coaA»« 
uad  kk  mtm  hcxAmoBL  after  tbrohaos  was  oreAted^  before  this 
Kgbt  was'  eatmeled  from  it,  we  arei  not  told«  II  o^ght  be  (for 
any  diing  that'  is.liere  re^realedy)  a  great  while  ;  and  ail  that 
timet  tfaeinighty  Spirit  was  cnddng  sndi  motions  in  it,  as  pre« 
pared,  dispoasd,  toad  sipeped^  every  part  of  it,  for  such  fuodaiy- 
tioivcas  WBKBjo  anpdar^snccesstrely  10  aaefa  spaces  of  time  as 
are  here  afterwards  mentioned  by  Moses ;  who  informs  us,  that 
9&A  :lUiigsnmse'jdligekted.Hnd  made  ready  (by  longfeitnealta- 
tions  perhaps)  to  be  wrought  into  l:>rm^  God  produced  every 
dsy^fer  six'^kijs'tbgedief, hotx^  creature  iss  odier  till  al'  was 
3iished:;;orwlndB  l^t  wad  the  very  first*"  f 
V  ^  Tbei  intenral^^^  saya  JBishop  Horsely)  *<  between  the  pro- 
dnotbanf  tfae.nnrtter  Qi  tbe  dMDft  and  the  formatiott  of  hgbt,  is 
undescribed' and  anknoonQ.'"  :^ 

n  :**  Doe$  Jioriss  ever  say  that't^hea  God  created  the  heavens  and 
the  eartli/'  sBjS'Dr.£)babi8is^^h0.did  more  at  thetimeaUod- 
edtothantratisform.thcDtiOutof  previously  existing  materials^ 
Gtr-d^ahe  evM.siqriihait  tiberewas  not  an  interval  of  many 
nea  betkixjt  the  first  act  df.oreatbn^  desctibad  in^  the  Arat  ymrse 
oflbsbtM)k.af  Cteoesis^  and- said  to  have  been peifermed  at* the 
ftffansdig^  and  thdse^  more  detailed  operatbns,  die  account  of 
ilifaict^  commences  at  the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described 
to  ds  umier  the  alkgory  of  days  ?    Or  does  he  ever  bring  for- 

,  *  Schrift.  f  Commentary  on  Genesis. 

.4  fiiblicai  Criticisms  as  quoted  in  Pena^s  CoDiparati?e  Estimate. 

Vol.  I :  p.  aoo.         .         : 
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■  ward  any  literal  interpretadon  of  dus  faisMy  wfaiob  brings  Uiii 

I  into  the  sfightest  contact  with  the  doctrines  of  geologj  f   Or 

I  finaUj,  does  he  ever  make  us  to  understand,  that  the  geneak>* 

'  gies  of  man  went  anj  further  back  than  to  fix  the  antiquity  of 

^  dMi  species,  and  of  consequence  that  they  left  the  antiquity  of 

the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of  philosophers  ?  * 
t  ^  We  do  not  know/'  says  Sharon  Turner,  ^*  and  we  have  no 

i  aacans  of  knowing,  at  what  point  of  the  ever  flowing  eternity  of 

that  which  is  alone  etemal--4he  Divine  Sdbsistenee-— the  creep 
i  tion  of  our  earth,  or  of  any  part  of  the  umverse  began,  nor  in 

I  what  section  of  it  we  are  living  now.    All  that  we  can  kam  ex«* 

I  pSeitly  from  revelation  is,  that  nearly  6000  years  have  passod 

i  sbee  our  first  parents  began  to  be.    Our  chronobgy,  that  of 

\  Scripture,  is  dated  from  the  period  of  his  creation ;  and  almost 

t  6CMX)  years  have  eiasped  since  he  moved  and  breathed  a  fiiU 

I  Ibrmed  man.    But  what  series  of  time/  had  preceded-  las  fiormap 

I  tiou,  or  in  what  portion  of  the  anteceding  suocessbn  of  timcthis 

I  was  efiected,  has  not  been  disclosed,  and  cannot  by  any  efihrt 

I  of  human  ingenuity,  be  now  explored.— Creation  annst  have 

I  begun  at  some  ear^  part  of  anteceding  eternity  ;  and  our  earth 

mar  have  had  its  commencement  in  such  a  primeval  «ra,  as 
well  as  in  a  later  one.'' 

We  will  subjcMn  the  opinion  of  a  few  of  the  ablest  living  Eu- 
ropean geobgists,  who  are  Christians. 

^*  Moses, "  says  Dr.  Buckland,  ^^  does  not  deny  the  existenoe 
of  another  order  of  things  prior  to  the  preparation  of  this  ^obe 
for  the  reception  of  the  human  race,  to  which  he  confines  the 
details  of  hit  histoiy :— ^ere  is  nothing  in  the  propositioD  iocon*» 
sistent  with  the  Mosaic  declaradon  of  the  oreat'ion." 

**  The  geologist,''  sa^s  Mr.  Sedgwick,  <^  tells  us,  by  the 
clearest  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  which  his  labors  have 
brought  to  K^,  that  our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physi* 
cal  revolutions.  He  counts  his  time  not  by  celestial  cjKdes,  but 
by  an  mdex  he  has  found  in  the  solid  framework  c^  the  gk>be 
itoel£  He  sees  a  long  succession  of  movements  each  of  which 
may  have  required  a  ^usand  ages  for  its  elaboration. — Periods 
such  as  these  belong  not  to  the  moral  history  of  our  race ;  and 
come  neidier  within  the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  revelation.  Be- 
tween the  first  creation  of  the  earth  and  that  day  when  it  pleased 
6rod  to  place  man  upon  it,  who  shall  dare  to  define  the  inter- 

*  Evidences  of  Christianity,  p.  107,  Fhiladclpbia,  1833. 
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Tal  ?  Oo  this  qtmtiM  SoripHira  m  sileBt,"^  te.»— ^'^llieMif  wsj 
10  esqape  ftom  all  dificoltieti  prasamg  on  ^  quastioD»of  009- 
iDogooy  has  been  already  pointed  out*  We  moat  eoMider  tbe 
old  straia  of  tbe  earth  as  mominlMats  of  a  date  long  aDt^rior  10 
the  eauBteace  of  maa*  and  to  the  times  contenplated  m  ihe 
aoKMral  reeoidaof  his  creatioiu  In  this  view  there  is  no  coKsion 
bttweea  physical  aod  moral  troth."  * 

^<  II  ia  only*"  says  Dr«  Maocnlkiah,  ^  for  an  sntiqaity  priov  to 
tbe  creatioQ.of  man  that  geology  adks.  From  that  aaoment  it  is 
reeoacileaUe  to  tbe  aacied  efaronotogy.^'^'All  that  geoleg]^  le- 
quires  for  tbe  utmost  aeopeof  its  great  imrestigatieDs,  ia  com* 
prised  in  the  time  whbb  is  iocfaided  ia  the  fet  and  aeeood 
veises  of  the  history^  This  is  the  undefined  period  aMi  wbieh 
it  is  abne  coeeemed ;  and  if  the  time  be  tnriy  here  indefiiiiie, 
the  difficult iasoliied.  The bistonan has  Mtfaebtemd  b^ 
tfseen  tbe  /etsealieaef  tbe  nnivene«  and  that  of  li^t  iodefinile ; 
as  he  u  silent  on  what  may  have  occurred :  and  here  science  is 
free-to  puisne  the  iovestigatioD  by  tte  own  niles/'f 

Dr*  MaccuHoeb  meetieos  the  two  foUowbg  items  of  efWeuee 
IB  favor  of  Uus  ioterpratalioDy  which  we  bave  not  nocieed  beeanse 
\pe  are  iiadeubt  whether  ihey  aie  of  much  if  of  any  weight. 

^*  That  the  orixinai  cKeatton^  and  tbe  sabaequent  ammgemeat, 
were  tiewed  ae  oifiiMrent  by  the  hastman  Imieelf,  seems  abo  to 
follow  bofA  the  expressions  used  \  confimmig  the  opizneo  that 
he  is.speaUog  tndefinilaly.  in  the  first  verses,  and  ilM,  in  the 
aolNie^iit  aceountt  be  hea  ooitaDeaoed  die  hiatoiy  of  our  prae- 
em  eaAh«  Tbe  wofd  first  es^  ia  M*i»  which  means,  literally, 
|Bo  ^aseatOv  0i  te  eall  from  oon  exialeiiee  imo  existence.  TUs 
^eib  laagMn  need  when  rnan  and  when  whales  are  created,  as 
Hsm  was  a  real  creaMn;  but  the  term Idt^  is  applied  to  other 
^cMes.  It  is  aaotber  proof  tfaat  the  peabd  of  the  origfaml  eren- 
tide  W  intended  to  be  indefinite,  wfaee  we  find  fii*Kt  used  n  dto 
^-abaaltite  peat,  wbittB  afl^tbe  verbs  whioh  fe&ow  are  in  tbe  present 
.or  iiitufie  form :.  eonfirmn^  the  opinion  of  tiM  complete  sepann 
eon  ia  tite  bisUMian'a  mind,  of  tbeae  two  perioda  ^  and  of  the 
ecsitwai  of  ;tfae  eix  days  as  entirely  distinct  ftom  the  ori^nal 
ereatio»of  tbe  Wosld."} 

^fiMgwelc's  Disceufse  en  tbe  Studies  of  tbe  Univeialty  pp.  9S^ 
snd  149,  and  154. 

t  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  I.  pp.  62, 63.  London,  1631. 
}  System  of  Geology,  Vol.  L  p.-^. 
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4  WesbiH  now  bficAy  cODBidar  tfacm  objeetiomi  to  the  method 

N  of  iaterpretation  under  oonsideracioD)  which  appear  to  us  of  the 

i  moat  HopwrtaoGe. 

I  1»  It  is  thought  bj-  some  that  this  theory  is  insuflfeient  to  re- 

Ni  ooncile  tbeMosaic  and  the  geoiogioal  records.    *<  TUstheory/' 

A  says  Professor  Stlliman,  *'  is  satisfactory  as  far  a»  it  goes ; — ^and 

it  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  reconcile  geology  and  the  Mosa* 
1^  ie  history )  as  usually  understood,  did  not  the  latter  assign  par- 

I  ticttlar  events  to  each  of  the  succesare  periods  ealled  days ;  the 

I  most  important  of  liiese  events  are,  the  first  emergence  of  the 

p  mountains^  and  the  creation  of  organized  beings.    It  seems  ne«- 

li  cessary  therefore  to  embrace  the  days  in  the  serief  of  geologi- 

I  eal  periods,  and  the  difficulties  of  our  subject  will  not  be  remo^ 

I  ed^  unless  we  can  show  that  there  is  time  enou^  included  in 

those  periods  called  days,  to  covier  the  organic  creation,  an^  the 
formatiottof  rocks,  in  which  the-remains  of  these  bodies  are  con^ 
tained^"* 

We  confess  we  do  not  feel  the  force  of  this  objemion.  Sup^ 
pose  we  admit  that  certain  events  are  assigned  to  eadi  of  the 
demiuigic  days ;  and  that  the  organic  remains  are  found  ar» 
ranged  in  the  strata  precisely  in  the  order  in  which  Moses  dcK 
ckras  orgamc  beings  to  have  been  created.  What  improbabili- 
ty is  there  in  supposing  that  there  may  have  been  several  repe«- 
titioos  of  certain  demiurgic  processes  since  the  earth  began  to 
aniBt?  Does  not  the  constant  of  nature's  operationB  render 
suob  a  repetition  probable?  But  if  we  mistake  not  we  have 
^bowB  in  another  places  that  if  Moses'  account  includes  the 
ereatioa  of  those. organised  beif^s  now^  Ibund  in  a  fossil  state,  il 
cannot  include  eausting  species ;  and  if  it  iactode  the  latt^,  it 
Bkust  eadiude  the  formw.  The  only  way  of  avoiding  one  of 
the  horns  of  this  dilemma  diat  is  at  all  (riausible,  is  to  say,  that 
Moses  describes  only  the  first  exam|rie  of  each  class  of  organi- 
aed  beings  that  was  created,  and  that  aumeroits  other  creations 
of  simUar  animals  and  plants  took  place  at  successive  and  per^ 
baps  loog  intervals  afterwards,  of  wUch  he  has  left  no  recordw 
That  is  to  say^  Moses  describes  the  creation  of  those  animak 
and  plants  which  are  buried  deepest  in  the  rocks,  and  nCC  eaist"- 
ing  races ;  except  perhaps  man  and  some  of  the  quadrupeds. 
Now  the  suj^position  that  Mosea  does  not  mean  the  present  ra- 
ces of  organized  beings  as  created  during  the  six  dajrs,  is  so  im^ 

•  Bakeweirs  Geok»gy,  p.  439,  New  Hsiveo,  18881 
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natural  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  any  reasonable  roan  would 
adopt  the  opinion.  Besiaes,  he  represents  these  verj  animals 
which  had  been  created  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  man^  and 
the  plants  as  meat  for  the  animals.  Does  be  mean  plants  and 
'  animils  that  would  be  created  some  50  or  100,000  years  after- 
wards? Credat  Judaeui  Apella,non  ego.  l^e  fact  Is,  we 
are  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties  until  we  admit  that  Mo- 
ses does  not  describe  fossil  species.  This  being  granted,  most 
of  our  difficulties  vanish. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  we  have  admitted  that  the  order 
of  the  creation  as  described  iq  Genesis,  corresponds  with  the 
order  in  which  organic  remains  are  deposited  in  the  rocks. 
But  in  another  place  we  have  shown,  we  think,  that  bo  such 
coincidence  exists ;  and  this  we  regard  as  additional  evidence 
that  the  fossil  species  are  not  described  by  Moses.  But  if  there 
be  no  such  coincidence,  then  the  objection  to  the  theory  ondp 
consideration,  derived  from  this  source,  falls  to  the  ground. 

3.  If  fossil  species  were  created  before  the  six  days  of  crea- 
tion, then,  tliey  must  have  flourished  before  the  eidstence  of 
light :  for  the  production  of  this  was  certainly  a  part  of  the  first 
days'  work :  and  that  Ueht  was  in  existence  when  these  fossil 
anin^als  lived  is  evident  Irom  the  fact  that  some  of  them  at  least 
were  provided  with  organs  of  vision. 

:  From  the  facts  which  modem  science  has  developed  as  to 
the  existence  of  light  and  heat  in  all  bodies,  we  can  hardly  hn- 
^  agine  that  these  were  not  created  in  the  begmning,  along  whh 
matter.  But  these  facts  show  us  that  they  might  have  existed 
without  being  visible,  or  that  after  having  been  visible  daring 
ages,  they  might  have  been  absorbed  into  matter,  and  that  it  re- 
quired the  power  of  Almighty  God  to  develope  them  to  such 
an  extent  as  was  necessary  for  the  new  state  of  the  earth. 
That  is  to  say,  it  was  rather  a  recreation  than  an  original  pto- 
jduction  of  light  that  is  described  in  the  third  verse.  It  is  vety 
analogous  to  the  case  of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  most  critics 
suppose  were  created  on  the  first  day,  but  developed  and  pla- 
ced in  their  present  spheres  not  until  the  fourth  day. 

3.  The  fact,  however,  that  our  translation  represents  die 
work  of  the  fourth  day  to  be  the  creation  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
istars,  is  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  theory  of  intefpreta- 
tion  under  consideration.  And  if  we  must  admit  that  these 
bodies  did  not  exist  till  the  fourth  day,  it  fiimishes,  indeed,  a 
strong  argument  against  the  position  maintained  in  this  theory. 
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should  have  been  created  and  stocked  whb  bhabitants  thousands 
of  ages  before  the  existence  of  the  Iieavens,*'  or  aoy  of.  those 
worlds  which  form. the  present  systera  of  the. universe. 

The  reply  to  thi3  objection  is,  that  the  heavenly  .^dies  w6re 

cheated  beioire  the  fourth  day :  for  Moses  expressly  declares 

tjbat  the  '*  heavens"  as  well  as  tl^  earth  were  created  in  the  he- 

giving :  and  who  can  doubt  but  that  by  heavens  and  earik^  he 

means  the  universe  ?    It  is  true  that  our  common  English  trans- 

,  l.atipn   conveys  the  idea  that  the  sun  moon  and  stars  ^ere 

I  brought  into  existence  on  the  fourtli  demiurgic  day :  but  we  Vf  ry 

!  much  doubt  whether  the  original  implies  any  thing  more  than 

!  that  on  that  day  these  bodies  had  their  offices  and  stations  a$- 

I  signed  them  :  in  otlier  words^  that  the  present  arrangement  of 

things  ip  the  beaveps  was  then  first  completely  established. 

.On  anotbej:  page  we  have  (Quoted  a  passage  that  shows  the 

Hebrews  to  have  adopted  this  view  ot  the  subject ;  although, 

,  jaccor^jng  u>  Yatablus,  most  of  the  Greek  and  Latin .  writers 

^naiQ)Lajn€t4  &  contrary  opinion.     Origen,  however,  vyas  an  e^r 

I  jqcypuoa,*    SomQ  of  the  ablest  modem  philojogists  adopt  the 

..view  taken  by  the  Hebrews  : 
'  <*  Hitherto,"  sptys  Hen3ler,  "  the  only  way  of  distinguishing 

>  day  from  night  was,  that  in  the  day  time  it  was  lighter  and  in 

the  night  darker. .  Through  a  perfectlv  visible  rising  and  setting 
f  of  the  sun  a  more  perfect  boundary  of  day  and  night  resukod. 

I  In  the  language  of  the  original,  not  indeed  expressed  with 

'  mathematical  accuracy,  it  is  said » ^'6od  ^aid,  now  let  the  lights 

I  jn  the  firmament  of.  the  heavenai  distinguish  between  day  and 

\  '     .night,  and  they  shall  mark  appointed  times,  days  and  years :  they 

I  ^h^n  lighten  me  firmtament  ot  the  heavens  tp  shine  iipdn  the  earth, 

i  ^d  it  was  30.    .Of  th§.  two  gfeat  lights  God  placed  ^e  greater 

I  to  rule  th^.  day,  and  the  smaller)  together  with  the  stars,  to  rule 

t  the  night."  f 

\  Granville.  Penn  thinks  th,e  following  to  he  a  correct  interpre- 

i  tation  of  the  fourth  day's  work.    "  Let  it  be,  that  the  lights  in 

I  the  fii'maroent  of  hoavep  for.  dividing  between  the  day  and  the 

ai^  be  for  signs,  and  for  s^asoo?,  ^d  for  dayp,  and  for  y.ears."| 


•  PUkMophMal  liiigMine,  yol..47«  p.  9BfL> 
t  B«iiierlnifig«n  fiber  steUeii  Ase.' 
I  Comparative  Esdmate,  Vol.  I.  p.  998. 
Vol.  VI;    No.  20.  42 
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<<  If  any  odb/'  says  RosenmuUer,  "  wtio  is  conversant  with  die 
genius  of  die  Hebrew,  and  free  from  any  previous  bias  of  his 
judgment,  will  read  the  words  of  this  article  (Gen.  1  :  14,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19.)  in  their  natural  connection,  he  will  immediately 
perceive,  that  they  import  the  direction,  or  deterrainaticm  of  the 
oeavenly  bodies  to  certain  uses  which  they  were  to  render  to 
the  earth.  The  words  ^n*;  nittfi  are  not  to  be  separated  finom 
die  rest,  or  to  be  rendered  Jiant  luminariaf  let  there  be  figbtsi; 
i»e.  let  lights  be  made;  but  rather,  let  light*  bey  that  is,  serve 
in  the  expanse  of  heaven^  for  distingtdshing  between  day  and 
night;  and  let  them  6e,  or  serve,  for  signs,  ^c.  For  we  aie 
to  observe,  that  the  verb  n^  to  be,  in  construction  with  the  pre- 
fix for,  is  generally  employed  to  express  the  direction  or  de- 
termination of  a  thing  to  an  end ;  and  bot  the  production  of  the 
thing." — "  The  historian  speaks  oC  the  determination  of  the  stars 
to  certain  uses  which  they  were  to  render  to  the  earth,  and  nol 
of  their  first  formation."* 

We  might  multiply  authorities  in  favor  of  this  interpretation: 
but  it  is  unnecessary.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  there  is  a  decided 
prepopderance  among  the  ablest  commenutors  in  favor  of  this 
view  of  the  subject. 

4.  The  language  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  thought  to 
be  decisive  against  the  opinion  that  a  long  period  preceded  the 
demiurgic  days.  Tlus  expressly  declares  that  in  six  dofs  the 
Lardmade  heaven  as^d  earth,  the  sea  and  all  thatinthemts,  fyc 
Now  OB  what  principle  of  bterpretation  shall  we  btroduce  a 
period  thousands  of  ages  long  before  the  six  days  commenced, 
when  Moses  expressly  embraces  all  the  creative  processes  in 
those  dajrs  ? 

We  confess  that  snch  is  not  the  natural  meaning  of  the  words 
l>f  this  passage :  that  is,  it  does  seem  to  teach  the  creation  oC 
the  whole  universe  in  six  literal  days :  And  it  is  certainly  an  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  mode  of  interpreting  the  Mosaic  account 
of  the  creation  which  deserves  a  very  serious  consideration. 
For  it  must  demand  quite  decisive  proof  before  we  can  admit 
that  the  natural  and  obvious  meaning  of  a  writer,  is  not  the  true 
i^eaning.  There  is,  however,  a  principle  of  interpretation  ap- 
plicable in  thb  case,  which  may  perhaps  satisfy  every  mind,  that 
the  supposed  existence  of  a  Icmg  period  aateripr  to  the  Mosaic 
days  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fourth  commandment.   We 

*  Quoted  in  Peon's  Comparative  Estimate,  Vol.  L  p.  225,  and  229. 
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refer  to  the  principle,  that  when  a  writer  describes  the  same 
event  in  more  than  one  place,  ike  briefer  staiement  ii  tebein^ 
ierpreted  in  accordance  with  the  more  extended  one.  We  can 
reJer  to  an  illustrative  example  in  Genesis  relating  to  the  subject 
of  creation.  In  Chapter  3  :  y.  4,  it  is  said,  These  art  the  gen* 
eratione  of  the  heattm  and  of  the  earthy  when  they  ipere  created^ 
in  the  day  thai  the  Lord  Ood  made  the  earth  and  the  heaptns^ 
Now  if  this  were  the  only  account  in  the  Bible  of  the  work  of 
creation,  who  would  have  suspected  that  more  than  a  smgle  day 
was  occupied  by  it  ?  But  the  statement  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  compels  us  to  attach  a  meaning  to  the  words  just  quo- 
ted difibrent  from  the  natural  and  obvious  one :  nor  does  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  exegesis,  imagine  diat  there  ia 
any  real  discrepancy  between  the  two  statements.  On  the 
same  principle,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  explain  the  fourth  com-i 
mandment  by  comparing  it  with  the  more  extended  account  of 
the  creation,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis?  It  is  not,  indeed^ 
as  clear  from  the  statement  in  Genesis  that  a  long  period  inter^ 
vened  between  the  creation  and  the  Mosiac  days,  as  that  six 
days  were  employed  in  the  demiurgic  processes.  But  still  we 
can  hardly  conceive  how  any  candid  .man  can  deny  that  the 
first  four  verses  do  naturally  admit  such  a  period.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  allow  that  the  fourth  commandment  is  insuperabfy 
opposed  to  the  interpretation  under  consideration. 

The  conclusion  then  to  which  we  come  respecting  this  theory  . 
0f  reconciliation  is,  that  though  not  entirely  fi^e  from  difficultyi 
it  is  the  most  probable  that  has  been  proposed,  and  it  is  accord-* 
mgiy  adopted  by  more  able  geologists  and  philologists  at  the 
present  day  than  any  other. 

14.  Butfinally^  even  if  none  of  the  modes  of  reconciling  the 
two  records  that  have  been  examined  are  satisfactory^  we  stiU 
maintain  that  it  would  bevrematurcj  in  the  present  state  ofge* 
ology  and  of  sacred  philology ^  to  infer  any  real  discr^faney 
betijoeen  them. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  great  mass  of  evidence  by  which 
the  truth  of  the  Bible  is  sustained,  independent  of  geol^,  fur^ 
nishes  a  strong  presumption' of  its  veracity  in  every  case.  For 
we  are  slow  to  believe  a  man  guilty  of  falsehood  when  the  tea* 
timony  to  his  veracity  is  strong  from  almost  every  quarter :  and 
why  should  we  not  act  on  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  Mo- 
ses?  So  strong  is  the  proof  of  the  authenticity  and  inspiration 
of  the  sacred  record,  that  even  if  a  point  blank  inconsistency 
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oocild  Iw  made  out  between  it  and  geology,  the  latter  mmt'yMd, 
because  it  b  not  Bostained  by  proof  lo  strong  as  refelatioiu 
Nbdiing  bowerer  init  die  direet  necessity  ougbtto  lead  uraoTesort 
^sacfa  anMideofvindicatiiigthesaet^iecardxforb'secpd^ 
minds  at  least  it  would  destroy  aB  tbe  praeticat  mflucnoe  «f 
Gfariaiianity.  Bot  it  is  reasonaUe  when  an  epparent  diaciepan- 
ey  IS  seenbetween  revellitioa  and  geobgy,  to  wait  tili  we  are 
iore  we  understand  the  subject  fidiy  before  we  prooooooe  diefer* 
mer  to  be  erroneous*  And  who  is' there  that  wiU  preteari  that 
Hb  new  ligbt  icon  possftly  be  thrown  «pon  the  cooneetioo  be* 
tween  the  two  sufajecu  ?    *^ 

3.  Tlie  recent  origin  and  rapid  progress  of  geology  showins 
the  unreasonaUeMBS  of  hasty  judgment  against  seveiaticin.  A, 
few  years  since,  Humboldt  said,  that  ^*  to  boast  of  etriiili^-of 
opinioo  n  geoiogy^  is'to-bont  irf*  anrextieme  iadolence  of  m^ : 
itistordniain^sattionatyainidetihaBewhogo'fcrwanl.''  AndaD*" 
ether  lecDner  on  this  acieAeefaas  novo  recently  said, 'that  *'  gEK 
elegy  is  as  yet  oKiy  in  its  cmdle,  and  its  nnrses  km  acaioely 
tfeoogniaed  tbe  features  of  its  oountenaoce."*  Tbeee  state* 
ments  wo  regard  as  too  sweeping,  and  m  inapplicabte  to  their 
fifU  extent  to  geology.  SV>r  within  a  fisw  yean  the  great  foe- 
damental  prbciples  of  the  science  taite  been  settled  beyond 
ail  dispuse^  and  dius  fixed  do  we  regard  the  fact  that  this  worid 
has  existed  through  af«ry  long-  pemd  of  tiose  anterior  tolhe- 
erettioo  of  our  present  a^mals  and  phmts.  Bstibere  are  some 
things  in  geoI(^  yvt  trosectied)  aod  it  wdidd  be  onreesoBablelO' 
■sfertfaitt  fiitore  disooveriflGr  in  that  soienoe  will  not^  throttr  any 
tetl'li^t  iqiQtt  the  eonaeittion  between  the  revealed  and  the 
observed  cosmogonies.  Hence  ev^  candid  nan  will  1)e  dis* 
posedio  wait^icr  atioK  befive  pr6nounoing  the  existence  of 
red  disciepaniaes. 

8.  The  great  nunber  of  remarkaUecoinoidences  between  the 
ttso  records  as  pointed  out  by  us  in  a  former  number  of  tins  work 
is.  another  reason  for  dehying  a  decision  against  rerdation. 
For  these  coincidences  relate  to  numerous  points  where  the  two 
suiqects  come  in  contact:  whereas  the  iliscrepancy  relates  to  a 
single  point :  vfas.  the  age  of  the  world.  The  presumption  then, 
e^en  from  geology  alone,  is  decidedly  in  faror  of  revektion :  aod, 
therefore  a  decision  against  it,  in  the  present  state  of  die  ques- 
tion) wooUbe  absurd  in  the  highest  degree. 


*  Higgins'e  Mosaical  sad  MiiuMral  Geologies,  |k  fk 
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4*  We  ought  also  to  recoBect  that  withm  ft  fow  yetrs  past 
several  apparent  discrepancies  between  geology  and  revelatioof 
have  disappeared  with  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  uoa^^ 
voidsUe  inference  is,  Aat  the  only  remaining  one  may  ere  long 
vanish  before  the  fastincreaslDg  light. 

5.^  Finally,  the  exegesis  of  the  first  chapter  ofGeneeis  oan  be 
considered  as  by  no  means  setded.  And  several  ofthe  pornt» 
yet  unsettled  are  precisdy  thosd  that  bear  upon- 1 be  geobgieat 
difficulty.  Can  we  believe  that  critieisiA  has  re«;hed  -its  •tis'  jqiIimi 
uhra  m  eUng  out  the  maaning?  Nay,  may  not  geddgy*  itself 
put  into  the  interpreter's  hands  the  clue  that  will  disentangle  all 
difficulties  ?  Pfailolo^tben  as  well'  as  sound  philosophy  cttes 
out  in  favor  of  delaying  to  decide  against  Moses^nntil  fiKthet 
developments  have  been  made.  •  ^    ) 

The  conchiBions  then  ar  which  we  arrive  on  this  *subjeotraro 
these :  In  the  first  place^  we-  manitain  that  betweeu  geologjr  andp 
revelation  there  are  several  unexpeeied  md  remarkaUe.  oeilv* 
cidencesy  such  as  could  have  resulted  only  from  veyaeity>oviliie 
part  of  the  sacred  bismrian ;  and  that  the  peinta  of  agiceaoai 
ave  far  more  numerous  than  the  points  of  apparent  ooHiaioa^^ 
and,  therefore,  even  geology  alone  fomkhes  a  strong  pnaauootptivtf 
evidence  in  fiivorof  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  •¥1^ 
matntaoi,  secondly^  that  the irst -chapter  of  (Senesis  be. portion^ 
of  Scripture  that  has  always  occasioned  much  diffiettlty  in  its  in»« 
terpretation,  apart  from  geology^  and  that  dK>se  portions  of  it 
Aoal  which  commentators' have  diffiened  mosr,  are  theyery. ones 
with  which  geology  is  suf^sedio  come  hito  collision ;  sntiiatin 
fact  scascely  any  new  inteipretation  has  been  profwaed  to  trieet 
the  geological  difficulty.  We  admit,  tbircHyy  that.tfae:geologieal 
diffiodty  is  real ;  that  is,  the  established  facts  4>f  gedegy  do 
teach  us  that  the  earth  has  existed  through  a  vastly  longer  pe^ 
riod,  anterior  to  the  creation  of  man,  than  the  common  interpre- 
tation of  Qenesis  allows.  We  maintain,  fourthly,  that  most  of 
the  methods  that  have  been  proposed  to  avoid  or  reconcile  the 
geological  difficulty  are  entirely  inadequate,  and  irreconoikblyi 
at  variance  either  with  geology  or  revelation.  We  maintain, 
fifthly,  that  at  least  one  or  two  of  tliese  proposed  modes  of  re** 
conciling  geology  and  Scripture,  although  not  firee  from  objecsions; 
are  yet  so  probable,  that  without  any  auxiliary  considevation?, 
they  would  be  sufficient,  m  the  view  of  every  reaaonabletnao,' 
to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  history  from  tlie  charge  of  collision 
with  the  principles  of  geology.     And  finally,  we  maintain,  tfiat 
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though  931  these  modetof  recondfiationsiiould  bemisaidsfactoiy, 
it  would  be  premature  and  unreaaouable  to  infer  that  there  ex* 
ists  any  Veal  discrepancy  :  first,  because  we  are  by  oo  means 
certain  that  we  fully  understand  every  part  of  the  Mosaic  ac-> 
count  of  the  creation  :  secondly,  because  gedogy  is  so  recent  a 
science,  and  is  making  so  rapid  advances,  that  we  may  expect 
froita  its  future  discoveries  that  some  more  Kght  will  be  thniwn 
upon  cosmogony  :  and  thirdly,  because  as  geology  has  been 
more  and  more  thoroughly  understood,  the  apparent  discrepan- 
cies between  it  and  revelation  have  become  less  numerous. 

We  now  appeal  to  every  reasonable  man,  whether  we  have 
not  given  at  least  a  fair  and  candid  examination  of  thb  subieet. 
We  appeal  first  to  the  theologian  and  the  philologist ;  and  m- 
quire,  not  whether  such  an  interpretation  of  Genesis  as  admits 
the  duratioQ  of  our  globe  through  an  unknown  period  previous 
to  man  is  whdly  free  from  difficulties,  but  whether  H  has  not  so 
much  plausibifity,that  it  might  be  at  least  provisionally  adopted, 
if  demanded  by  the  undoubted  facts  of  science  ?  What  doctrine 
or  precept  of  revelation,  except  merely  the  chronology  of  ibe 
globe,  but  not  of  man,  is  at  all  afi^ed  by  such  an  interpretation ; 
unless  it  be,  that  it  enlarges  onr  views  of  the  plans  and  the  be* 
nevolence  of  the  Deity  ?  We  have  seen  that  several  of  the  most 
distinguisbed  theologians  and  commentators  of  the  age  have 
adopted  this  exposition ;  and  we  cannot  but  believe  that  ail, 
whose  views  are  enlarged  and  fiberafised,  and  who  are  acquaint- 
ed widi  the  fects  of  geok^cal  science,  will  acquiesce  in  the  sen- 
tinaent  of  Bishop  Sumner.  <<  No  rational  theologian,"  says  he, 
*<  wiH  direct  hb  hostility  against  any  theory,  which,  achiowl- 
edging  the  agency  of  die  Creator,  only  attempts  to  point  out  the 
secondary  instruments  he  has  employed.*'*  Equally  reasona- 
ble are  the  views  of  Doederlein.  ^  It  was  allowable,''  says  he, 
"  for  Wfaislon  to  maintain  that  the  earth  was  originally  a  comet : 
or  for  Leibnitz  to  maintain  that  our  world  was  an  extinguished 
sm ;  for  Buffi>n  to  suspect  that  our  earth  was  a  fragment  struck 
off  from  the  sun  by  the  stroke  of  a  comet :  for  Wideborgh  to  ex- 
hibit and  illustrate  the  hypothesis  that  one  of  the  sun's  spots, 
being  forced  from  its  place  and  moving  once  as  a  comet  over 
an  eccentric  orbit,  was  fixed  in  its  present  place,  prepared  and 
adorned  for  new  races  of  animals :  or  for  others  to  propose  dif- 
ferent theories  of  the  earth,  provided  they  agree  in  this,  that 


•  Beoimk  of  GrealloD. 
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this  worlds  which  we  admire,  received  its  present  form  and  ia^ 
habitants  about  5,600  years  ago*"* 

We  a{)peal,  abo^  to  any  who  are  sceptical  in  respeet  to  the 
truth  of  the  Bible ;  and  inquire  of  them,  whether  we  have  not 
given  as  joauch  weight  to  the  geological  objections  against  reve- 
Iflion  as  they  deserve  ?  We  apprehend  that  we  shall  geoarally 
be  thought  to  have  yielded  more  than  the  rules  of  moral  evidence 
demand,  or  prudence  approves*  Nevertheless,  have  we  not 
shown  that  there  is  far  more  in  geology  to  corroborate  than  to 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Moses  ?  that  every  remaining  dis- 
crepancy admits  of  a  probable,  if  not  a  demonstrable  explana- 
tion :  and  that  therefore,  it  is  premature  and  unreasonable  to 
believe  that  there  exists  any  real  opposition  between  the  tw<^ 
rcK^ords.  What  more  can  a  lo^cal  philosopher  in  search  of 
truth  demand  ?  Who  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  veracity 
of  an  unipqpired  writer  fairly  vindicated  by  such  an  array  of 
evidence  ?  And  why  should  a  severer  test  be  demanded  because 
a  writer  lays  claims  to  a  divine  inspiration  ? 

It  is  a  matter  of  thankfiibess  lor  the  frirads  of  revelaticxi 
that  those  objections  which  have  been  derived  from  the  science, 
tp  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures,  have  one  after  aaother  vanished 
away  just  so  soon  as  patient  investigation  had  thrown  the  clear 
lig^t  of  truth  upon  the  subject  ^^  It  is  now  thirty-five  years," 
says  Sharon  Turner,  <^  since  my  attentioa  was  first  directed  to 
these  considerations*  It  was  then  the  fasUon  for  science,  and 
for  a  large  ^art  of  the  educated  and. inquisitive  world,  to  rush 
intp  a  disbeu^f  o(  all  written  reflation ;  and  several  geolegml 
speculations  were  directed  against  it.  But  1  have  lived  to  see 
the  most  hostile  of  these  destroyed  by  as  hostile  successors,  and 
to  observe  that  nothing  which  was  of  this  character,  however 
plausible  at  the  moment  of  its  appearaoce^faas  had  any  duration 
in  human  estimation,  not  even  among  the  most  aoeptiQaL"f 
Along  the  whole  oulsldrts  of  science  infidelity  has  from  time  to 
time  erected  her  imposing  ramparts  and  opened  &  fire  upon 
Christianity  from  a  ^ousand  batteries*  But  the  moment  the 
rays  of  truth  were  concentrated  upon  these  ramparts,  tbey  mek"* 
ed  away,  mere  airy  castles  as  they  were,  magnified  asd  made 
formidable  only  because  they  were  seen  through  the  oaists  of 
igoerance.    Is  it  strange,  that  in  fields  so  wide  ^as  geelogy  dis- 

*  Licuit  GuiL  WhistODO. 

t  Sacred  History  of  the  World,  (Foaonily  Library),  p.  37. 
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ekxsesi  and  so  tecmHj  thrown-  open  to  the  dijrKght  0f  cmcb, 
there  should  still  be  seen  here  and  there  a  spot  yet  enveloped  b 
mist  ?  Is  it  strange,  that  scepticism,  driven  from  every  other  field 
of  contest,  should  hold  on  lo  this  last  retreat  with  a  death  strug- 
gle ?  But  the  last  cloud  of  ignorance  b^paanic  away,  and  the 
thunders  of  infidelity  are  dying  upon  the  ear.  On  the  netiiieg 
darkness  the  bow  of  Christianity  appears  blending  its  colors  with 
the  bow  of  science :  a  sure  token  that  die  flood  of  unbdief  and 
ignorance  shall  nev,er  more  go  over  the  worU ! 


ARTICLE  II. 


The  voice  or  the  Church  one  under  all  the  succes- 
sive FORMS  OP  ChRISTIAVITT.* 

Bj  J.  H.  M«rto  d*  Aabigttf.  PtMidant.  aad  FkoT.  orEoolMiMtioal  Bittory,  U  tl»  aeb«il«r 
Ttwolof  y,  at  G«oeva.  TrantlaUd  from  the  Fraoeb.  Bj  H.  Soathgato,  Jup.,  Thaokigical 
8*ininary,  Andover. 

The  Church,  although  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  harmoai- 
ously  publishes,  teaches  and  transmits  this  fUtb,  as  with  one  voiee. 
For,  though  there  are  various  modes  of  expressfaig  it,  the  power  of 
the  truth  transmitted,  is  one  and  the  same ;  as  the  sun,  that  CrsatioB 
of  God,  is  one  and  the  same  throughout  the  unwecse. 

/reiMMUf,  egttimi  Hart$i^  B^ok  /.  cft.3. 

What  great  activity  men  display  on  earth ;  what  various  la- 
bors; what  mighty  effi>rts!  but  time  lays  low  the  greater 
part  of  their  works ;  and  should  they  even  design  to  raise  a 
tower  to  the  heavens,  their  proud  structure  is  soon  cast  down, 
and,  after  a  few  generations,  is  mmgled  with  the  sand  of  the 
desert. 

There  is  nothing  stable  here  below  but  Christianity.    This 

*  The  address  of  which  the  following  is  a  translation,  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  of  the  School  of  Theo- 
logy, GeneYS,  on  the  first  of  May,  1834.  The  form  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  is  retained.— Ta. 
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'  akNle  k  biuti«cdbie,  like  its  Amthor.    It  m  that  rook  of  tgM 

^  agftmst  which  neur  waves  have  evor  broken  atid  will  still  breaki 

'  without  the  power  of  movng  it. 

'  Let  him,  then,  who  would  knpart  to  his  wofk  oo  earth,  a 

*  staMe  aad  endoring  character,  luik  h  to  CbrjBtianity.     It  will 

I  then  receive  from  the  eternal  religion,  au  impress  of  immortality^ 

'  These  are  not  truths,  Gentlemen,  wUen  are  universaUy  ac- 

I  bftowledged.     You  will  fiod,  on  this  subject,  two  great  errors 

among  men.      Some  pretend,  that  there  is  eothing  imn^ble 

in  the  nature  of  Christianity.     ^'  Christian  doctrine,''  say  they, 

'^  is  only  a  particular  form  of  religious  sentiment.      This  form 

has  succeeded  another  form,  and  another  still  will  succeed  this. 

The  religion  of  the  Saviour  was  necessarily  evolved  from  the 

state  of  man  in  the  time  of  the  Cssars ;  just  as  the  buds  and 

blossoms  of  a  tree  are  pet  ^j!th  ip  sprii^."     Singular  error !  to 

which  Rationalism  is  obliged  to  have  recourse,  but  which  history 

-  refutes  in  the  most  signal  manner.  No,  Christianity  is  not  a 
mere  human  apparition.  History,  that  unobjectionable  witness, 
presents  her  to  us,  not  in  concord  wkhs  but  in  direct  opposition 
to,  the  various  tendencies  of  the  human  mind  at  the  time  of  bar 
appearance.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  did  not  give  her  birth ; 
it  sought,  on  the  contrary,  to  destroy  her.  Christianity  was 
not  the  child  of  the  age;  she  was  at  once  its  enemy  and  its 

,  refbrmerr    This  precious  fruit  did  not  spring  forth  from  the 

dust  of  the  earth  }  to  dust,  therefore,  it  cannot  return.  Heaven 
tbcD  gave  to  the  world  a  changeless  treasure,  which  successive 
generatkins  were  to  transniit  entire,  from  haiui  to  hand  ;  whiph 
we,  in  our  turn,  have  received  ;  which  we  now  bear^  with  re- 
verence and  fear,  in  eartheti  vessels;  which  we  shall  hand  down 
to  our  posterity;  and  which  will  subsist  unchanged  among 
*  men,  until  the  earth  and  the  heavens ehall  flea  away,  and  there 

-  shall  be  found  no  place  for  them. 

But'Wkile  we  meet,  on  one  side,  the  imagiiiations  of  the  lev^l- 
<  lers  of  Christianity,  we  find,  on  the  otber^  the  pretensions  of  an 
inflexible  dogmatism,  which  would  attribute  to  the  Christian  ^- 
tem,  an  appearance  single  and  uniform  through  the  whole  dura- 
tk>n  of  the  Church.  There  is,  indeed,  somethiog  in  Christian- 
ity which  never  changes ;  that  is,  its  essence.  But  there  is  also 
something  which  does  change ;  that  is^  its  appearance.  It  is 
from  the  want  of  properly  distinguishing  between  the  appearance 
and  the  essence,  that  so  many  haive  overkwked  the  uochaogea- 
hie  nature  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ.   Every  man  ohaBges 
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Us  appearance  m  the  diffefent  periods  of  Us  life ;  and  jH  he 
is  the  same  man. 

It  was  necessary  that  Christianity,  at  the  moment  when  h 
was  given  from  on  high,  should,  like  every  thing  else  which 
enters  withm  the  sphere  of  humanity,  be  clothed  in  a  human 
form.  The  external  circumstances  of  each  period  of  its  existence 
must  needs  exert  a  marked  influence  upon  the  d^elopmeot  of 
its  truths.  To  one  form  has  succeeded  another.  Nor  have 
these  successive  forms  been,  by  any  means,  indifferent  things* 
This  one  has,  perchance,  been  better  than  that.  But  the  same 
essential  truth  has  been  found  in  all  past  forms,  as  it  will  also  be 
Ibund  in  all  that  are  to  come. 

The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  concerning  which 
we  are  to-day  to  give  you  some  account,*  b  very  feeble,  yeey 
diminutive.  But  behold  its  glory,  in  that  it  is  attached  to  the 
eternal  work.  If  we  proposed  to  ourselves  to  maintain  what- 
ever belongs  to  such  or  such  appearance  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  cause  would  have  no  guaranty  of  permanence. 
The  first  revolution  of  human  society  would  bear  it  away  to  the 
tomb,  with  all  other  things  that  are  merely  contingent  m  their 
nature.  But  if  we  have  attached  ourselves  to  the  estence  of 
Christianity,  then  the  holy  cause  to  which  we  devote  our  labors, 

{participates  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  work  of  God.  We  may 
iEul ;  and  soon,  havmg  taken  the  way  of  all  the  earth,  we  shall 
fail.  Our  school  may  fail.  But  the  cause  to  which  it  is  con- 
secrated will  never  fail,  neither  in  thb  city  nor  in  all  the  world. 
To  it,  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  oracle,  shall  the  gatheriQg  of 
the  people  be. 

Yes,  here  lies  the  foundation  of  our  hopes  in  the  midst  of 
many  triak  and  difficulties.  It  is  this,  thanks  to  God,  which  ani- 
mates our  courage.  And,  perhaps,  it  will  be  worth  while,  to 
devote  some  moments  to  the  illustration  of  this  characteristic 
phenomenon  of  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ : — The  sameneis  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  amidst  its  different  form :  the 
voice  of  the  Church  one  and  alvHiys  the  same^  in  all  ages. 

If  we  search,  in  the  di&rent  periods  of  history,  for^e  various 
human  forms  which  the  immutable  truth  of  God  has  succes- 

*  The  School  at  Geneva  is  under  the  general  supervision  of  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Evangelical  Society  of  that  place.  This  Society  held  iCi 
third  anniversary  on  the  thirtieth  of  April,  and  the  first  of  May,  1831. 
The  Author  here  alludes  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee ;  an  abatfaet 
of  wUeh  may  bo  found  in  tho  New  York  Obaorverof  Dee.fl7, 1834. 
— Ta. 
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sively  assumed,  we  shall  God  a  great  number  of  them.  It  is 
necessary  to  bring  them  together,  to  unite  them,  and  to  compose 
them  into  more  extended  masses.  Thus  we  obtain,  by  the  last 
synthesis,  four  periods  or  principal  forms.  The  first  is  the 
primitive  form,  or  the  form  of  -2^;  the  second,  the  form  of 
J)octr%nei  the  third,  the  form  of  tAe  School;  the  fourth,  the 
form  of  tAe  Rrformaiion.  The  Church  of  Christ,  following  a 
scriptural  comparison,  may  be  likened  to  a  man.  She  has  had 
her  youth ;  she  has  had  her  maturity  ;  she  has  had  her  old  age ; 
and  then,  without  dying,  she  has  had,  if  we  may  so  speak,  a  migh- 
ty resurrection.  These  are  the  four  eras,  the  four  ages  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

We  shall  traverse  rapidly  these  four  forms,  in  appearance  so 
diverse,  I  may  ahnost  say,  opposed,  in  order  to  see,  whether  we 
shall  not  discover,  under  each  of  them,  the  same  immutable 
truth.  We  shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  teachers.  Doubtless  the 
declarations  of  a  angle  man  cannot  suffice  to  give  us  a  knowlr 
edge  of  the  faith  of  the  Church.  But,  if  we  consult  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  lived  in  countries  remote  from  each  other, 
and  find,  in  die  midst  of  a  great  diversity  of  views,  doctrines 
upon  which  all  are  agreed,  may  we  not  thence  conclude,  with 
reason,  that  they  were  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  throughout 
the  earth  ?  What,  then,  are  the  particular  points  to  which  we 
should  direct  our  inquiry  ? 

All  Christianity,  as  well  as  all  religious  philosophy,  relates 
necessarily  to  three  principal  points,  viz :  to  God,  to  Man,  and  to 
their  mutual  relation — ^tbe  bond  which  God  employs  to  unite 
man  to  himself, — ^Rkdemption.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  the 
voice  of  the  Church,  in  the  different  periods  of  Christianity, 
teaches  us  on  these  three  points. 

FoKM  OF  Life. 

We  exclude  from  the  primitive  period  or  form,  the  Apostol- 
ic age,  which  should  be  considered  by  itself.  The  primitiye 
form  commenced  accordingly  with  the  successors  of  the  ApostleSf 
and  extends  to  the  time  of  Arius.  The  character  by  which  h 
was  dbtinguished,  was  lAfe.  The  truths  of  Christianity  were 
not  yet  set  forth  with  all  that  precision,  and  in  that  systematic 
order,  which  were  peculiar  to  a  later  period.  The  christian 
Ufct  wUch  results  from  faith  in  those  truths,  was  the  essential 
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thing*  Christians  thep  lived  for  the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  an 
idolatrous  world ;  and  died  for  the  Lord,  in  the  arena  or  at  the 
stake,  without  inquiriog  respecting  his  person  or  his  work. 
Christianity  was  content  to  exist,  to  know  and  evince  its  exist- 
ence, without  enumerating  and  classifying  its  essendal  and  con- 
stituent parts }  just  as  man  is,  for  a  long  time,  content  with  po»- 
sessing  heing  and  life,  without  investigating  and  explaining  in 
order,  that  m  which  being  and  life  consist.  Certain  Rationalists, 
(they  whose  superficial  knowledge  is  not  sufficient  to  undeceive 
them^  infer,  strangely  enough,  from  this  peculiarity  of  the  prim- 
itive form,  that  the  truths  of  Christianity  did  not  then  exist,  and 
that  there  was  no  doctrine,  hecause  there  was  no  doctrinal  phi- 
losophy. But  to  conclude  from  the  want  of  precision  in  doc- 
trine, that  the  truths  of  Christianity  had  no  existence,  is  a  mode 
of  reasoning  as  strange  and  false  as  would  be  that  of  the  igno- 
rant disputer,  who  should  affirm,  that,  during  the  period  when 
man  forms  no  distinct  and  precise  notion  of  his  being,  its  several 
parts  do  not  exist. 

It  resulted  from  the  character  of  the  primitive  form,  that  the 
controversies  of  that  period  seldom  turned  upon  doctrines. 
There  were  different  tendencies,  rather  than  different  doctrines* 
We  meet  with  families  which  present  various  aspects,  rather 
than  with  sects  which  maintain  opposite  opinions.  Let  us  trace 
the  order  of  those  families,  before  pointing  out  the  doctrines 
which  the  voice  of  the  Church  then  proclaimed. 

To  the  divine  inspiration  of  the  apostles  succeeded  the  sim- 
ple religion  of  the  apostolic  fathers.  It  would  seem  that  the 
natural  order  was,  for  once,  reversed,  and  that  the  ingenuousness 
and  simplicity  of  infancy  followed  the  vigor  and  maturity  of 
manhood.  The  Church,  under  the  guidance  of  Ignatius,  Poly- 
carp,  and  many  other  faithful  disciples,  lived  in  the  presence 
of  the  great  idea  of  the  near  return  of  Jesus  Christ.  Behold 
the  summary  of  her  faith :  *^  a  new  creation  must  be  eflfected  in 
humanity,  before  the  solemn  hour  shall  arrive."  "  There  are 
three  constitutbns,  or  economies,  of  the  Lord,'^  says  Barnabas, 
one  of  these  fathers,  who  was  already  inclining  in  another  direc- 
tion, *^  the  hooe  of  fife,  (the  Old  Testament,)  the  commencement 
of  nfe,  (the  New  Testament,)  and  the  consummation  of  life, 
(the  kingdom  of  heaven.)'' 

But,  gradually,  this  heaven-ward  motion  of  the  Church  seems 
xm  have  ceased.     There  appeared  a  generation  which  was  not 
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•0  deeply  penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  gath- 
ered curious  traditions  respecting  bis  appearance  while  on  earth. 
Carnal  Jews,  who  looked  for  a  Messiah  merely  human,  retained 
their  gross  views  under  the  Christian  name.  It  would  seem,  that 
the  Church,  exhausted  by  the  violence  of  her  upward  mo- 
tion, fell  again  to  the  earth.  Let  us  not  be  surprised  at  this. 
Great  excitement  is  generally  succeeded  by  a  season  of  drow- 
siness. 

Then  appeared  upon  the  borders  of  Christianity,  and  almost 
without  its  limits,  a  tendency  diametrically  opposite.  The 
oriental  philosophy  was  ambitious  to  join  itself  to  the  religion  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  destroyed  the  practical  character  of 
Christianity,  and  transformed  it  into  systems  enveloped  with 
clouds. — For  wholesome  doctrine  Gnosticism  substituted  a  fan- 
ciful cosmogony,  which  professed  to  explain  what  is  inexplica- 
ble, and  an  extravagant  theosophy,  which  promised  to  procure 
for  man  on  earth,  the  subHme  contemplations  of  heaven. 

The  West  shrunk  back  from  these  bold  vagaries  of  the  East. 
Tertullian,  in  proconsular  Africa,  and  Irensus,  in  Gaul,  opposed 
to  them,  a  simple,  plain,  historical  Christianity,  and  set  forth 
to  men  that  faith  which  is  the  life  both  of  the  small  and  the  great. 
Regarding  philosophy  as  the  source  of  Gnosticism,  they  began 
to  look  with  a  jealous  eye,  upon  the  wisdom  and  refined  learn- 
ing of  the  Greelcs. 

But  this  exclusive  simplicity  had  its  peculiar  dangers.  Pa- 
gans of  learning  and  refinement,  failing  to  find  in  Christianity, 
as  it  was  presented  to  them,  any  thing  which  answered  to  their 
intellectual  necessities,  continued  in  the  worship  of  false  deities, 
or  plunged  into  the  bold  theories  of  Gnosticism.  Thus,  many  ' 
emment  minds  were  lost  to  the  Grospel.  Alexandria,  seated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  observed  it.  Alexandria,  that  great  Empo- 
rium of  learning,  where,  as  tradition  declares,  the  Evangelist 
Mark  introduced  the  simple  word  of  Christ,  undertook  to  be- 
come the  mediatrix  between  these  two  tendencies  of  roan,  and 
these  two  parts  of  the  known  world.  Pantsnus,  Clemens,  and 
Origen  laid  the  foundation  of  a  Christian  science.  Id  this  re- 
spect they  conformed  to  the  East.  But  they  founded  it  upon 
the  Scriptures  *  and  thus  far  they  conformed  to  the  West.  TVol- 
Oiqalfi^ivti — ^Alas!  it  was  not  altogether  **  a  true  philosophy." 
Although  these  teachers  did  not  abandon  the  fundamental' prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  philosophy  deposited  in  their  systems,  the 
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perfidbiis  germ  of  the  two  grett  heresies  of  thesubseqaoiit  age, 
and)  indeed,  of  all  ages.* 

The  AlexaDdrian  school  effected  the  gradual  disappearance  d* 
Giiiosticisai,  and  sabstituted  in  its  stead  a  purer  philosophy. 
Still  the  weapons  of  the  rigid  and  practical  school  ik  the  West 
were  aioied  against  it.  A  notable  warfare  between  these  two 
churches,  or  rather,  these  two  schools,  occurred  in  the  third 
century.  The  two  opposing  tendencies  served  as  counterpoise 
es  to  each  other,  and  thus  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity 
of  Christianity.  Alexandria  gave  birth  to  a  theological  spirit  in 
the  church.  She  began  to  develop  and  systematize  doctrines. 
She  prevented  a  gross  anthropomorphism  from  invading  the 
heavenly  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  'Ilie  West  always  resorted 
to  the  simple  and  literal  sense  of  the  written  word.  It  remem- 
bered that  Christianity  must  be  feh, — experienced  in  the  beart» 
and  manifested  in  the  life.  It  saved  that  plain  and  wholesome 
doctrine  from  being  transformed  into  vain  and  fanciful  specula- 
tkmab 

Such  were  the  successive  phases  of  the  primitive  form.  Id 
the  midst  of  them  all)  a  spirit  of  life  animated  the  Church.  It 
was  the  season  of  her  youth.  Christians  of  the  primitive  times, 
redeemed  from  the  sins  of  Paganism,  felt  in  their  hearts,  the 
trmsforming  power  of  the  Gospel,  with  an  energy  proportion- 
ate to  the  difl»rence  between  their  present  and  former  condi- 
tion. Their  conflict  with  the  world  reminded  them  more  con- 
stmtly,  of  their  calling  as  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  was  life 
and  motion  in  the  church.  She  had  rapturous  desires  for  beav- 
00*5  she  had  them  for  the  scaflbld.  And,  although  her  golden 
aflo  is  reserved  for  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earthy  the 
<£ri8tiaai  community,  in  those  days  of  her  youth  and  life,  pre- 
seotB  to  our  view,  traits  of  a  celestial  beauty. 

.  What  now,  were  the  truths  which  were  professed  by  the 
teachers  and  the  commonalty  of  that  new  people  which  the  breadi 
of  God  had  created  in  the  midst  of  the  worid  i  They  acknowl- 
edged one  living  God.  In  Him  they  worshipped,  not  only 
the  Father,  the  First  Cause  of  all  tkiws,  but  also  the  Son, 
the  Redeemer^  and  the  Spirit,  the  Sanctifier  effeUen  hunumiig. 
Thf  y  believed  that  the  sams  God  who  created  man  in  rigfat- 
epuanesB,  redeems  him  from  sin,  and  does  not  cease  to  sanctify 
hfati  mitil  be  attains  to  eternal  life.    They  knew  nothing  cf 

*  Arianism  and  Pelagianism. 
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those  strange  errors  by  which  some  aim  to  deprire  QoA  of  tim 
work  and  glory  of  redemption,  that  they  may  bestow  it  on  a 
Creature. 

The  idea  of  a  Sacred  Trinity  in  God  discovered  itself  from 
the  Tery  commencement  of  the  primitive  period,  and  eontinued 
to  be  declared  with  increased  distinctness.  How  does  the 
voice  of  these  first  soldiers  of  Jesus,  confound  the  rash  pre- 
tensions of  our  day ! 

Clemens,  a  disciple  of  Paul,  givmg  glory  to  Almighty  God, 
declared  in  Rome,  "  one  God,  one  Christ,  and  one  l^irit  of 
grace."*  Polycarp,  a  disciple  of  John,  perishing  m  the  flames^ 
ascribed  eternal  elory  <'  to  the  Father,  with  the  Son,  in  the  Holy 
Spirit. "f  Justin  Martjrr,  a  converted  sage,  first  among  the  chri^ 
tian  teachers,  in  whom  also  die  christian  iaith  and  Grecian  phn 
loeopby  were  united,  and  who,  under  the  Antonines,  shed  bis 
blood  for  his  roaster,  proclaimed,  in  like  manner,  *^  the  UniQriB 
Trinity.''^  Tbeophilus,  a  bishop  of  Antioch,  professed  the 
Sacred  Trinity,  about  the  same  time,  and  in  a  maraier  still  naore 
eccplicit.^  Soon  after  him,  Tertullian,  an  African  advocate  con- 
verted into  a  simple  pastor  of  the  flock  of  Jesus  Christ,  deelar* 
ed,  '*  There  is  one  substance  in  tbree  cohering/'  He  pro- 
ckimed  <<  the  Trinity  of  one  Divinity,  the  Father,  the  Son^ 
and  the  Holy  Spirit."  ||  And  again ;  '^  Let  us  guard  tliat  saeea* 
ment*^  of  our  constitution  which  establishes  the  unity  in  Trinity^ 
recognizing  three,— the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
'  but  of  one  substance,  of  one  condition,  of  one  power,  beoauae 

'  they  are  one  God."f  f 

^  With  what  power  did  the  venerable  bishop  of  a  dty  in  our  own 

'  neighborhood,  a  city  which,  in  hi$  time,  was  shakan  bv  the  rags 

I  of  the  people  against  Jesus  Christ,  and,  in  our  time,  by  rage  of 

>  another  kind,  with  what  power  did  Irenaeus^  bishop  of  Lyons, 

who  left  the  wonderful  borders  of  Asia,  that  he  might  cnry  the 
1  %ht  into  Gaul,  defend  the  great  doctrine  of  Godmanifut  in  the 

flesh  7    <<  Christ,"    said  he,  "  united  in  himself  God  and  man. 

*  Clem.  Rom.  1  Cor.  f  Eus.  H.  £.  N,  15.  .  t  Justin.  Expositio 
fideL     §  Tfaeoph.  Aut  Autol.  II,  23.  |  Tertul.  De  pudieitiA,  If. 

[••  «Iq  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers,  all  articles  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  christian  faith,  all  duties  of  reKgion  contaiaing  that  which 
sanae  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itaelf  diaoem,  are  moat  commonly 
named  sacramenuy'— Hooker. — Ta.] 

tt  Tertul.  adv.  Praxean,  §  IL 
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II man  had  not  vanquished  the  enemy  of  man,  (the  devil),  this 
enemy  would  not  have  been  rightly  vanquished.  But  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  God  were  not  the  author  of  salvation,  we  diould 
have  no  ground  for  assurance."* 

Thus  do  we  find,  almost  within  ten  years  fi*om  the  death  of 
the  eldest  apostle,  this  doctrine  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit,  proclaimed  by  so  many  illustrious  teachers,  a  doc- 
trine of  which  Christ  designed  to  establish  in  his  Church  uni- 
versal, a  perpetual  memorial,  by  the  institution  of  baptism.  The 
,  chief  teachers  of  Christianity  earnestly  defended  the  coosoling 
idea  of  God  become  man.  The  farther  we  advance,  the 
more  are.  the  testimonies  to  this  mystery  multiplied  in  the 
churches  of  the  Lord.  We  every  where  find  the  eternal  divin- 
ity of  the  Son  of  God  deeply  engraven  in  the  warmest  feelings 
aod  in  the  worship  of  the  christian  community.  And  even  one 
of  the  wisest  of  pagans  writes  to  the  greatest  of  their  Emperors, 
"  They  sing  hymns  to  Christ  as  God.'*f 

But  if  we  ask :  '^  What  did  those  Chrbtians  of  the  period  of 
Zrj^,  believe  respecting  man  ?'' — ^We  shall  not  find  them  imag- 
ioing,  with  the  ancient  pagans,  and  with  many  modern  teachers, 
that  evil  results  from  the  natural  organization  of  man,  and  that 
this  evil  i^  not  opposed  to  the  holiness  of  God.  The  first  man 
having  by  disobedience  separated  his  own  will  firom  the  divine 
wiU|  human  nature  was  abandoned  to  itself: — Such  was  their 
doctrine. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  College  of  the  Apostles^^  and  inter- 
rogate-those  who  were  their  companions  or  inunediate  succes- 
sors. Barnabas,  the  fellow-traveller  of  St.  Paul,  (Acts  xin.) 
thus  addresses  us :  '^  Before  we  believed  in  God,  the  habitation 
of  ojar  hearts  was  full  of  corruption  and  sin.  Our  heart  was 
filled  with  idolatry,  and  was  the  abode  of  demons.";^ — Justin, 

•  Iren.  Adv.  Haereses,  Lib.  Ill,  Cap.  20. 

f  Plin.  Epis.  ad  Trajan.  X.  96. 

t  Barnabaa,  C.  16. — Some  have  called  in  question  the  authenticity 
of  thQ  letter  of  Barnabas.  Their  reasons  seem  to  me  unsatisikerory. 
Some  Rationalists  even,  Bretschneider  in  particular,  believe  it  to  be 
authentic.  We  name  Bretschneider,  because  his  authority  has 
great  weight  with  Rationalists  and  Unitarians.  We  do  not  know, 
however,  that  his  testimony,  distinguished  although  he  Is,  ia  tnuoj 
respects,  is  of  much  importance  in  a  matter  of  eccleeiastical  hietory. 
He  places,  for  instance,  TertuUian  qfter  Origeo,  and  makes  him  Iito 
at  the  end  of  the  third  and  tlie  conunenceinent  of  the  fourth  centv- 
ry ;  which  is  a  century  too  late. 
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i  ^  who  had  vaiolj  sought,  ia  all  the  different  systems  of  philoso* 

i  phy,  for  the  key  of  man's  history,  found  it,  ai  length,  in  the  fell 

pf  Adam,  effected  by  the  seducing  arts  of  the  devilj  disguised 
in  the  form  of  a  serpent.* 

The  simple  and  practical  Irenaeus  likens  the  first  man  to  one 
who,  having  become  "  a  prisoner,"  propagates  his  race  in 
prison. — Already  does  the  profound  genius  of  TertuHian  style 
the  corruption  which  has  insinuated  itself  into  human  nature, 
"  original  depravity,"  vitium  originis.  **  The  first  man,**  he 
says,  "  has  infected  the  human  kind  which  have  proceeded  from 
him,  and  has  made  them  partakers  of  his  own  condemnaiion.^'f 
Cyprian,  the  Bishop  of  Carthage,  that  great  luminary  of  the 
Church,  has  the  same  idea  of  the  origin  of  sin.  '*The  new* 
born  infant,"  he  says,  "  has  no  sin,  excepting  that  he  is  carnally 
born,  according  to  Adam,  and  has,  by  his  very  birth,  contracted 
the  contagion  of  the  ancient  death."{— And  if  we  are  asked  to 
repair  to  the  halls  of  the  Alexandrian  achool,  in  the  hope  that  its 
philosophical  theologians  will  utter  words  flattering  to  hnmaa 
pride^  we  will  conduct  you  thither  also,  and  you  shaS  hear 
Origen,  thus  addressing  you  5 — "  Adam  turned  aside  from  the 
straight  path  of  happiness,  and  chose  the  evil  ways  of  mortal 
life.  In  copsequence  of  this,  all  his  descendants  have  also  gone 
astray,  and  have  become  like  him,  uselesg."§ — "  Every  man 
.  is  corrupt  in  his  father  an4  mother.  Jesus  alone  is  pure  by 
generation."!! — "  Itis  impossible  for  man,  at  the  outset,  to  kwk  to 
God ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  man  be,  from  the  first,  subjected 
to  sin."ir 

Thus  did  Egypt,  as  well  as  Gaul,  and  proconsular  Africa,  as 
well  as  Asia,  recognize  man  only  as  a  fallen  and  impure  being. 

But  how  was  this  polluted  being  to  be  reunited  with  a  holy 
God  ?  What  was  the  belief  of  the  primitive  period  respect- 
ing the  divine  method  of  human  salvation  ?  Let  us  again  ia-r 
terrogate  the  companions  of  the  Apostles.  They, will  point  us 
.  to  those  holy  doctrines  of  grace,  which  were  more  fully  devel- 
oped at  a  later  period.  "  The  Son  of  God,"  says  the  apos- 
tolic Barnabas,  '^  the  Son  of  God  has  suffered,  to  the  end  that 

*  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  p.  306.  f  Tertol.  de  testim.  aik 

J  Cyprian.  Epist.  LXIV,  ad  Fid. 
§  Origen.  Comm,  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  lab.  UL 
H  Origen.  Homil.  XII.  in  Levit 
f  Origen  contra  Celsum,  Lib.  Ill,  6SI. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  44 
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his  sujSerin^  might  (^ve  us  life.  He  has  (MSered  the  vase  of 
his  spirit,  (his  body,)  a  sacriSce  for  our  sios.  Hariiig  learned 
to  hope  ia  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  having  received  remissioo 
of  sins,  we  are  become  new  men,  and  have  be^  created  anew."* 
Hermas,  the  same,  perhaps,  of  whom  Paul  speaks,  (Rom* 
16  :  14^  thus  writes : — "  Before  man  receives  the  name  of  the 
Son  of  God,  he  is  doomed  to  death  ;  but  when  he  receives  this 
seal,  he  is  freed  from  death  and  passes  into  life/'f  ^'  The  law 
of  God,"  says  Justin,  ^^  pronounced  the  curse  on  man,  because 
he  could  not  keep  it  in  its  full  extent.  (Deut.  27 :  26.)  Christ 
has  delivered  us  from  this  curse,  by  bearing  it  for  us."}  Is 
not  this  the  language  of  our  times  ?  IrensMis  saw,  m  circum- 
cision, a  type  of  the  saving  blood  of  Christ ;  in  the  tree  of  life, 
a  type  of  the  cross  of  Chnst  Furthermore,  he  declares  that 
man  must  no  longer  seek  to  purify  himself  by  sacrifices^  but  bj 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  his  death.  The  paschal  Lamb,  he 
considers  a  type  of  Christ,  who  saves  believers  by  the  sprink** 
ling  of  his  blood.  The  two  goats,  of  which  one,  by  the  Mosai* 
cal  law,  was  sent  into  the  desert,  and  the  other  sacrificed  to 
God,  are  types  of  the  two-fold  commg  of  Christ,  the  first  to 
death,  the  second  to  glory.  He  sets  the  obedience  of  Christ, 
in  opposition  to  the  disobedience  of  Adam.  <*  Christ,"  be  sajrs, 
^  reconciles  the  Father  to  us,  by  compensating,  in  Us  perfect 
obedience,  for  the  disobedience  of  the  first  man."  And  pur* 
suing  his  comparison  of  man  thrown  into  prison  and  the  bond* 
age  of  the  devil^  by  sin,  he  declares,  that  **  Christ  has,  by  his 
sufierings,  paid  the  ransom  necessary  for  the  deliverance  of 
man  fix>m  his  captivity." 

Origen  also  recognised,  in  the  death  of  Christ,  the  power 
which  redeems  man  from  sin.  The  whole  primitive  Church 
contemplated,  in  the  sufierings  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  the  means 
by  which  the  way  to  the  Father  is  again  opened  to  mankind. 
It  was  Faith,  which  constituted  man  a  partaker  in  this  rederap^ 
don,  and  communicated  to  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  divine  fife.* 
"  Called  by  the  will  of  God,"  says  Clement  of  Rome,  a  disci- 
jrie  of  the  Apostles,  whose  name,  St.  Paul  declares,  is  written  in 
the  book  of  life,  *'  we  are  justified,  not  by  ourselves,  not  by  our 
own  wisdom,  nor  by  our  own  understanding,  nor  by  our  own 
piety,  nor  by  works  which  we  have  done  in  purity  of  heart ; 

•BaroabaB.VII.16.  i  Hermas  pastor^  Lib.  mT 

t  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  C.  dO. 
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bat  by  fiud),  by  which  the  Sovereign  God  has  alwajrs  justified 
men.  Stmil  we,  therefore,  rest  contented  and  cease  from  wdK 
doing?  On  the  contrary,  we  most  do  good  with  gkdness,  as 
God,  who  has  called  us  to  himself,  acts  without  ceasing,  and 
rejoices  in  his  activity.'** 

Behold,  then,  this  holy  Church  of  the  primitive  period* 
Hear  how  she  addresses  us  from  the  depth  of  her  distresses, 
and,  if  1  may  so  speak,  from  the  hei^t  of  her  scafiblds.  She 
confesses  her  vrretchedness,  and  embracing  the  knees  of  Jesus, 
she  calls  him  ^*  her  Saviour  and  her  God."  How  can  we  ferget 
the  deep  and  unafiected  tone  of  her  sincere  piety  !  And  what 
sad  bnsiness  is  that  of  some  teachers  of  our  day,  who  seek  to 
strip  her  of  her  white  robe  and  to  clothe  her  with  the  sorry  rags 
of  their  own  unbeK^f !  This  profane  attempt  is,  indeed  j  an  act 
of  homage  to  her.  The  first  Unitarians  had  recourse  to  the 
same  expedtent.  But  vain  are  such  efforts.  The  primitive 
Church  will  never  cease  to  dedare  the  immutable  words  of 
truth  to  whomsoever  wiU  lend  an  ear.' 

Form  of  Doctrine. 

Although  we  have  been  able  to  gather  only  a  few  ears,  here 
and  there,  from  the  immense  harvest  which  was  spread  before 
us,  yet  we  have  enlarged  upon  the  primitive  period  more  than 
mvy  seem  to  comport  with  tiie  limits  of  this  discourse.  We 
have  done  it,  because  this  is  the  only  spot  on  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity  may  venture  to  intrude  with  some  prospect 
of  success  from  their  ingenuity.  They  despair  of  other  periods, 
or  rather,  they  make  the  strong,  common,  and  public  profession 
of  faith  which  is  found  in  them,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to 
themselves,  the  subject  of  reproach  and  virulent  accusations. 
We  shall  put  forth  no  great  eSbrt  to  secure  a  victory  on  a  field 
of  battle  where  our  enemies  have  already  proclaimed  them* 
selves  vanquished ;  and  which  they  have  abandoned  to  us* 

Here  opens  upon  us  the  era  of  great  teachers^  the  age  of 
great  truths  and  great  heresies ;  a  time  when  Christian  theology, 
the  elements  of  which  were  prepared  during  the  period  preced- 
ing, was  carried  by  diaUnguisbed  men  of  God,  to  a  great  height ; 
the  time  of  Atbanasius>  Hilary,  Gregory,  Basil,  Ambrose,  Je- 

*  Clem.  Ron.  1  Cor.  6 :  32. 
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rome,  Augustine,  and  Ghrysoslom.  It  was  die  age  of  stnms 
men ;  the  tnMore  age  of  the  chtfieli.  The  kst  funend-^yre  <£ 
tfie  ChristiaD  eonfessors  is  extinguished.  The  memorable  ocmi^ 
cil  of  Nice  assembles.  The  form  of  I^e  is  at  an  end ;  the  form 
of  doctrine  Commences.  Not,  that  life  bad  entirelj-  departed 
from  the  Church.  Grod  forbid  !  But  doctrine  had  now  become 
the  pi^ominating  feature.  The  mature  man  lo^stahave  die* 
thlct  ideas,  to  gire  a  reason  for  what  he  belioTes.  So  waa  it 
now  wkh  ^e  Church.  No  longer  compelled  to  streg^  mdi 
foreign  enemies,  she  could  give  more  attention  to  the  internal 
finth  which  she  professed.  The  diffivent  tendencies  of  dae 
pirimitiTe  form  now  manifested  themselves  with  more  disitinot- 
ness,  and,  by  a  remarkable'transformation,  were  -converted  bto 
opposing  doctrines;  just  as  die  dormant  tendenoies  of  youth  ate 
dcfveloped  in  manhood,  and  -  transformed  into  determined  and 
distinct  traits  of  character,  into  'positive  vices  or  virtues.  Gireaft 
heroes  made  their  appearance,  headed  by  Arias  imd  PelagiHS. 
But  these  very  heresies  became  the  means,  in  the  hand  of  God, 
of  establishing  the  Christian  doctrines  with  more  deamess  and 
power.  The  truths  of  Christianity  being  thus  defined  by  the 
Church  at  that  period,  were  faithfully  transmitted  to  later  times. 
They  were  preserved  in  the  midst  of  the  abounding  disorders 
and  Ignorance  of  succeeding  ages.  The  dogmadc  form  was, 
through  divine  grace,  the  cuirass  which  begirt  those  doctrines 
amidst  great  strifes  and  overturnings,  or  the  hammer  which  ef- 
ftcted  an  entrance  for  them  into  the  hard  and  sensual  heart  of 
the  rude  and  uncuhivated.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged^  that 
so  great  importance  was  then  attached  to  them,  even  in  their 
minor  ramifications,  that,  for  the  sake  of  doctrinal  forms,  the 
very  essence  and  life  of  Christianity  were  sometimes  forgotten. 

The  East  and  the  West  still  preserved  their  essential  charac- 
ters. The  East  continued  the  country  of  deep  speculations; 
the  West,  of  practical  questions.  The  East  contemfdated  Gt>d. 
The  West  busied  itself  with  man.  In  the  East,  Arius  and 
Athanasius  appeared.  In  the  West,  Pelagius  and  Augustine. 
But,  both  m  the  East  and  in  the  West,  the  truth,  though  violent- 
ly attacked,  gained  for  itself  universal  and  splendid  triumphs. 
Having  passed  the  season  of  its  youth,  the  Christian  doctrine, 
like  the  first  man,  must  needs  be  tested.  But  there  needed 
not  to  be  a  second  fall.  It  resisted  the  temptation,  and  re- 
mained firm. 

The  doctrine  respecting  Ood  was  the  first  which  was  dis- 
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played,  during  this  period,  with  majestic  hrightness,  aB  it  waa 
the  first  upon  which  man  dared  to  lay  a  threalening  hand* 
Athanasius  of  Alexandria,  a  distinguished  teacbery  perceiFedyio 
the  profound  mystery  of  Redemption,  the  necessity  of  the  eter*- 
nal  divinity  of  the  Redeemer.  Earth  bad  no  Saviour,  if  its 
Saviour  was  not  God.  If  Athanasius  devoted  bis  whole  life^ 
and  endured  so  many  exiles,  to  defend  the  identity  of  sub-» 
stance  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  it  was  not  because  ha 
attached  a  great  value  to  a  dialectic  subtilty.  No,  be  eon* 
tended  for  the  very  essence  of  Christianity  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  end  of  Christianity  is,  to  restore  man  to  commun- 
ioD  widi  Gpod.  For  this  there  must  needs  be  a  Mediator. 
^  But,  if  the  Son  of  God,"  says^  Athanasius,  <'  differs  from  God 
in  essence,  there  must  be  a  new  mediation,  by  which  he  may 
be  united  to  Him.  He  alone,  who  has  no  need  of  such  medi-* 
ation  in  order  to  be  one  with  God, — ^who  himself  partaken  of 
the  divine  essence,  can  establish  a  real  communicatioB  betweea 
God  and  the  creature.  Now,  the  Son  of  God  is  this  person. 
Were  he  a  mere  creature,  however  excellent,  instead  of  uniting 
God  and  man  by  placing  himself  between  them,  be  would  onr 
]f  separate  them  from  each  other."* 

But  let  us  listen  to  the  whole  Church,  speaking  in  the  sym* 
boh  of  her  faith.  "  This,"  she  says,  ''  isrthe  universal  Faith, 
--^at  we  adore  one  God  in  Trinity,  and  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
without  confusion  of  persons,  or  division  of  substance.  For 
the  person  of  the  Father  is  one,  the  person  of  the  Son  is  anotb- 
er,  the  person  of  the  Holy  Sfnrit  is  another.  Yet  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  have  one  and  the  same  divinity, 
an  equal  glory,  a  co-eternal  majesty.  Such  ^  as  is  the  Father, 
such  also  is  the  Son,  and  such  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Father  is 
uncreated,  the  Son  is  uncreated,  the  Spirit  is  uncreated*  The 
Father  is  God,  the  Son  is  Grod,  the  Spirit  is  God ;  and  yet, 

there  are  not  three  Gods,  but  one  God This  b  the  true 

fiiitb,  that  we  believe  and  confess  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  to  be  both  Grod  and  man.  As  God,  he  is  of  the 
substance  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  eternity ;  as  man,  he  is 
of  the  nature  of  his  mother,  and  bom  in  time.  Perfect  God, 
and  perfect  man.  Equal  to  the  Father,  in  his  divinity ;  infe- 
rior to  the  Father,  in  his  humanity ."f 

•  Athan.  Oratio  contra  Arian. 

[f  This  creed,  called  the  creed,  or  symbol,  of  Athanasius^  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Latin  writer  of  a  later  period.  See  Murdock's  Mosheiro, 
Vol.  I.  p.  390,  n.  and  the  authom  there  referred  to.    Ta.] 
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.  A  coalislof  BMW  tllaiisisty  yaus^  (fRxn  A.  D.  990,  to  A.  D. 
381  y)  was  necessary  to  determioe,  ezpouad.  and  defead  tfae 
doctrine  of  tbe  diviotly  of  Christ.  New  mtoata  wete  bow 
commeaced  for  the  purpose  of  settling  another  doctrine.  Sooa 
after  AtbaatisiMS  and  tbe  tbeologians  who  fcllowed  his  moy^ 
oaent,  we  see  a  teacher  appear  in  the  Church,  who  seeraB  to 
have  heea  cooknissiooed  by  God,  to  develop  and  defend  the 
$cripture  doctrine  respecting  man  ;  a  teacher  not  less  dbiiiH 
gtf  isbed  for  tbe  cbplh  of  his  genius  than  for  tbe  lustre  of  his 
piety.    It  was  Augustine. 

Other  teachers  had  preceded  him,  who  showed,  by  their  coofe^- 
sioQS,  the  uocbangeablenesa  of  Christian  cbctrines*  *'  In  Ae 
sin  oi  Adaoit"  says  Hilary  of  Potctssrs^  '^  the  whole  homao  race 
have  sinned."*-*-'^  We  have  all  sinned  b  the  first  omb,'' — is 
the  teatimony  of  Ambrose  of  Milao  ;  ^  m  him  human  natiae' 
has  8inaed«"f  But  it  was  when  the  great  teacher  of  the  West, 
under  whose  influence  all  those  wore  fonned,  who,  for  ages  aAer, 
bad  a  dear  view  of  the  truth,  it  was  when  Angustine  appeared, 
that  all  the  depths  of  human  imfioteocy  weie  disclosed. 

He  first  abandoned  Mankdueism,  and  then  Platonism,  finding 
in  neitbert  that  imenial  peaoe  which  be  needed  amidst  the  tem« 
pests  of  life*  He  seined  with  eagerness  upon  the  Gospel,  which 
dissipated  bis  doubts,  o6esokd  his  heart,  and  shed  new  light 
upon  all  his  paths.  In  the  midst  of  his  contests  with  sin  and 
philosophy,  he  learned  Jbom  himself  the  whole  corraption  of 
tbe  human  heart.  This  is  tbe  chord  which  vibrates  in  aH  his 
instructions^  Pursued^  at  once,  by  a  sublime  idea  of  faolineaB,  and 
by  all  tbe  seductioBS  of  appetite,  he  saw,  amidst  the  shock  of 
these  eonflictiBg  elements,  the  depths  of  his  heart  opened  to  his 
view,  as  the  tempests  of  the  ocean  disclose  the  depths  of  the 
abyss*  He  found  himself  in  the  pieseaee  of  a  man,  who,  deih 
titute  of  spirituality  and  living  b  easy  circumstances,  took  but  a 
superficial  view  of  human  natuio^,  and  made  out  a  moral  power 
f<nr  mafiy  from  fanciiul  notions.  Augustine  joined  issue  with  Pe*- 
lagius.  Tbe  strife  was  not  that  of  two  men  merely,  hut  of  two 
chiefs,  of  two  great  tendencies  of  which  the  human  mind  is  sus- 
ceptible, and  which  are  discemiUe  in  all  times.  Augustine 
saw  tbe  6rst  man  alienated  from  God.  From  that  alienaticn 
resulted  his  sin.  From  that  sin,  proceeded  the  moral  disorder 
which  has  pervaded  human  nature.    Mankind,  he  consideni  as 

•  Hilar,  in  Matth.  0. 18.  f  ApoL  Davidts,  Cap.  2. 
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**  a  roiBod  mass."*  The  oomeqneoee  to  his  ^ed^etidttnts,  oPthe 
fill!  of  the  first  man^  (which  was  also  its  punishtnenC,^  was  **'  the 
neoessity  of  sinaing.' 'f  Man  has  lost  his  freedom,  ana  the  power 
I  of  doing  any  thing  truly  good4    He  can  have  no  more  than 

I  God  gives  hira«    If  some  men  attain  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel, 

i  the  reason  most  not  be  sought  for  in  man  himself,  since  all  are 

I  equally  incapable  of  any  good.      It  can  be  feund  only  in  a 

I  special  agency  of  God,  in  a  secret  counsel  of  the  Deity,  in  an 

t  election  of  graoe.^    After  a  contest  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in 

Africa,  Italy,  and  central  Gaul,  truth  triumphed,  and  the  doc^ 
(  trine  of  the  entire  impotence  of  man  remained  in  the  church. 

I  In  like  manner,  (and  this  brings  us  to  the  third  point  which 

I  we  have  to  examine,)  the  doctrine  of  grace  was  at  this  time 

\  developed  by  these  teachers.     The  excellent  Hilary  had  al- 

I  ready  declared  :    *^  Redemption  is  bestowed  gratuitously,  not 

I  according  to  the  merit  of  works,  but  according  to  the  pleasure 

I  of  the  Giver,  according  to  the  election  of  the  Redeemer.'')|— - 

I  '*  In  this,''  says  Augustine,  "  consists  the  grace  of  God  through 

Jesus  Christ,  that  He  just^es  us,  not  by  our  righteousness,  but 
I  by  his  oi0n."ir     But  he  insists  particularly,  that  the  idea  of 

J  grace  excludes  all  merit,  and  all  natural  disposition  in  man  to  re« 

I  ceive  salvation.     God  is  the  Alpha  of  salvation  as  well  as  the 

I  Omega.  **  What  begins  by  operation.  He  perfects  by  co-opera-^ 

tkHu  In  beginning,  He  operates  that  we  may  will ;  in  perfect«- 
iag,  He  co-operates  with  those  who  will.'^*  He  ihcU  glorieth, 
let  Atoi  glory  in  the  Lard. 

Thus  it  was,  that  in  this  period  of  doctrines,  Christian  science 
made  great  advances.  The  doctrmes  respecting  God,  man, 
and  aalvation,  which  the  teachers  of  the  first  penod  had  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  were  more  deeply  sounded,  and  more  fully 
unfolded,  by  those  of  the  second.  Theology  advanced  under 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God ;  for  there  is  a  progression  in 
theokigy.  What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  those,  in  our  day,  who 
woold  induce  us  to  abandon  these  advanced  degrees  of  sacred 
science,  not  merely  with  the  view  of  carrying  us  back  to  the  ele- 

*  Massa  perditienis.  Pecc.  Orig.  31. 

t  Obligaio  pecoati.  C.  D.  XIV.  1.  t  Pivdcst.  S.  S.  a 

$  QnaesL  ad  Bimpl.  |  Hilar  in  Psahn. 

f  Sua,  DOB  nostra  justStUu-— De  gn6k  Dei,  5Sl 

**  August  De  gratia  et  lib.  arb.  §  33. 
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ments,  but  that  tbey  may  force  upon  us  grievous  errors,  which 
the  Church  has  long  since  refuted  and  banished  from  her 
bosom  ?  Leaving  the  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  let  qs 
go  on  to  perfection ;   not  laying  again  the  foundation. 

Form  of  the  School. 

A  new  form  succeeded  to  that  which  had  itself  displaced  the 
primitive  form.  After  a  season  of  darkness,  you  see,  about  die 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  great  intellectual  movement 
working  in  the  West.  It  was  this  movement  which  gave  birth 
to  Scholasticism.  The  School  (schola)  sought  tp  separate  it- 
self from  the  Church,  which  had  hitherto  held  supreme  and 
single  sway.  It  wished  to  secure  to  itself  an  authority  and  ac- 
tion independent  upon  the  hierarchy.  Certain  men  of  liberal 
minds,  who,  at  first,  were  not  generally  ecclesiastics,  nor  monks, 
attempted  to  form  free  schools  entirely  distinct  from  those  which 
had  hitherto  existed.  From  these  schools,  the  university  of 
Paris,  that  mother  of  scholasticism,  soon  sprung  up.  The  spirit 
of  tl)e  School,  (we  should  say  now,  the  spirit  of  the  university, 
may  be  discerned  from  the  general  character  of  Scholasticism. 
Its  object  was  to  apply  philosophy  to  Christianity,  to  reduce 
doctrines  to'system,  to  show  their  connexion  and  iheir  intemd 
evidence,  to  gain  over  to  them  not  only  the  heart,  but  the  nn- 
derstanding  also.  So  that,  if  the  first  period  was  the  period  of 
Jjife,  and  the  second,  the  period  of  Doctrine^  the  third  may 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  System.  There  was  stiB  life 
in  many  parts  of  the  Church,  there  were  doctrines  in  every 
part ;  but  system  was  the  predominating  feature.  JVow  every 
teacher  published  his  system,  or  Summary  of  Theology.*  It 
was  the  old  age  of  the  Church  :  which,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
succeeds  the  first  two  periods  of  youth  and  manhood.  Old  age 
loves  to  arrange  truths  which  have  been  before  collected.  It  is 
the  season  of  meditation.  It  has  little  power  of  impulsion,  but 
more  of  reflection.  Although  there  were  men  of  strength  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  proneness  to  systematize  was  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  those  times. 

The  study  of  History  received  no  attention.     Scarcely  more 

*  Summa  theologiae^  of  Alexander  Hates,  Venice,  1576 ;  of  Albert 
the  Great,  Bide,  1507 ;  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  Paris,  1675^  etc. 
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I  importance  was  attached  to  exegetical  studies.     Yet  the  Eu- 

I  ropean  mind  was  effectually  roused  from  its  protracted  lethargy. 

I  It  needed  a  guide  to  direct  its  movements.      That  guide  was 

Dialectics,      And  as  Theology  was  the  Science  of  die  age,  it 
I  was  also  the  field  upon  which  the  human  mind  ventured  under 

the  auspices  of  this  guide.    This  trait  of  the  school  tended  to 
I  Rationalism  and  infidelity.     Yet  the  earliest  teachers  of  that 

I  period  sheltered  sacred  theology  from  their  attacks.      <*  The 

Christian/'  says  Anselm,  the  father  of  Scholasticism,  <'  must  ar- 
rive at  undersunding,  through  faith.     I  seek  not  to  understand 
I  that  I  may  believe,  but. I  believe  that  1  may  understand.     And, 

indeed,  I  believe,  because,  if  I  did  not,  I  could  not  under- 
stand."* Soon,  however,  Abelard  and  his  school  abandoned 
this  principle  of  Scholasticism,  and  became  the  defenders  of 
firee  inquiry.  They  wished,  first,  to  learn,  and  then  to  believe, 
"  Faith,"  say  they,  "  confirmed  by  invesUgation,  is  far  more 
>  sure.     We  must  attack  the  enemies  of  the  Uospel  on  their  own 

I  ground.     If  we  must  abstain  fi-om  discussion,  we  shall  find  it 

I  necessary  to  believe  eveiy  thing,  falsehood  as  well  as  trutfa.^'f 

I  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  tendency  to  Rationalism,  notwithstand- 

i  ing  the  anathemas  of  the  Church  against  them,  these  Rationalist 

I  theologians  cannot  be  reproached  for  the  abandonment  of  any 

I  doctrine  of  faith. 

I  .  But  we  do  not  entirely  absolve  Scholasticism  from  reproof. 

I  It  often  disfigured  Christian  truth.    Its  tendency  and  the  state 

I  of  the  Church  at  that  time,  necessarily  led  to  this  result     Hu- 

I  man  reason  can  never  venture  with  safety  upon  those  great  truths 

I  which  pass  all  understanding.    The  School  of  the  middle  age, 

like  the  Alexandrian  School  in  former  times,  disturbed  some 
doctrines,  b  its  anxiety  to  strengthen  the  Christian  system. 
Still  it  is  true,  that  Scholasticism  produced  not  a  few  distin- 
guished minds.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  although  it  may  occa- 
sion surprise,  that,  under  its  influence,  the  Church  made  some 
progress ;  I  speak  not  of  progress  in  spiritual  religion,  but  of 
progress  in  theological  science.  The  teachers  who  were  the 
light  of  those  ages,  communicated  much  sound  doctrine  to  the 
crowds  that  filled  their  schools,  and  foUowed  them  by  thousands, 
even  to  the  deserts,  wherever  they  saw  them  plant  the  chair  of 
instruction. 

*  Anselmi  Epist  XLI.  Prologion,  C.  1. 
t  Abelardi  Introd.  ad  Theol.  C.  3. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  46 
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Orthodox  Chrisdanity  is  conridered  by  those  people  of  the 
world  who  are  most  incredulous,  as  an  invention  of  the  middUe 
ages.  This  vulgar  accusation  of  the  wise  men  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  surely  does  great  honor  to  those  times,  &r  gipeaW 
er,  I  think,  than  they  deserve.  It  might,  however,  free  us  fiaoi 
the  necessity  of  proving  that  Christianity  existed  then.  Never* 
theless  we  will  interrogate  some  of  those  teachers  to  whom  we 
have  already  alluded. 

What»  then,  is  the  exposition  of  the  doctrine  of  salvatbo^ 
which  was  given  by  Anselm  of  Canterhury,  the  most  infiuentiali 
perhaps,  of  the  philosophical  tbeol<^ans  of  those  times^  tbe 
second  Augustine  of  the  Latin  Church,  a  man  of  great  power, 
who  knew  how  to  unite  the  labors  of  philosophy  with  purity  of 
faith  ?  The  Scripture  system  of  Redemption  is  developed  and 
presented  by  him  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obviate  objectioiis,and 
to  satisfy,  at  once,  the  understanding  and  the  heart.*—**  AD  i«^ 
tional  beings,"  he  says,  **  are  bound  to  submit  their  own  will  fe 
the  divine  will.  This  law  was  violated  in  the  sin  of  the  first  maik 
Thus  the  harmonv  of  the  moral  order  of  the  world  was  deBtroy<* 
ed.  The  law  of  eternal  justice  requires,  either  that  numkiod 
be  punished,  or  that  the  lost  harmony  be  rest<Mred  by  a  aatis&eh 
tion  made  by  man.  Without  this,  it  would  not  be  ccxisisteiit 
with  the  moral  order  of  the  Universe,  that  impure  buld  should 
be  admitted  to  the  communion  of  blessed  spirits.  Man  could 
not  of  himself  accomplish  this  satisfaction.  As  by  ooe,  bwoaii 
nature  had  become  corrupt,  so  by  one  must  satisfactian  be 
made.  But  he  who  would  eSkct  it,  must  have  something  to 
bestow  above  what  belongs  to  any  created  being.  He  must, 
then,  be  God  himself.  And,  at  the  same  time,  in  ord^  that 
the  satisfaction  may  be  available  by  man,  he  must  be  human. 
He  could  then  be  no  other  than  God*man.  TUs  God-man  of- 
fered himself  voluntarily  to  death  ;  for  he  was  not  subject  to  it. 
He  maintained  the  most  perfect  obedience  amidst  the  deepest 
afflictions.  God,  therefore,  was  under  obligation  to  reward  him. 
But  smce  Christ,  as  Grod,  was  self-sufficient,  he  needed  no  re- 
ward. He  could,  therefore,  transfer  his  own  merits  to  the  world, 
and  demand,  as  a  recompense,  the  salvation  of  believera.'^ — 
Such  are  the  words  of  Anselm,  in  his  work,  entitled,  Cur  Ikw 
homo  ? 

Bi|t,  what  is  very  remarkable,  considering  their  common  rep- 
utation, the  Scholastics  insisted  particularly  upon  the  sanctify- 
ing mfluence  of  faith. — "  T^he  suferings  of  Christ  deliver  us 
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fiom  sm/'  says  Peter  Lombard,  the  illustrious  Matter  of  Sen- 
tences^ who  tot  centuries  ruled  in  the  Schools ;  '^  for  this  im- 
menie  sacrifice  of  divine  charity  brings  us  witlun  the  embrace 
of  God's  love,  and  this  love  sanctifies  us."* — <*  The  just  who 
lire  hj  faith,''  says  Robert  Pulleyn,  **  are  already  sanctified 
within ;  and  receive  good  works  as  a  sign  of  their  faith  and 
hdinesB.  Faith  first  produces  holiness  of  heart,  and  holmess  of 
heart  produces  good  works."f — **  Man,  in  his  original  state," 
says  Alexander  Hales,  the  Irrejragable  Doctor^  **  was  not  op» 

Eied  to  God.  7%€fi  he  had  need  only  of  formative  grace, 
t  now  he  has  something  within  him  which  is  in  opposition  to 
God,  and  which  can  be  removed  only  by  the  power  of  God. 
In  his  present  condition,  therefore,  he  has  neea  of  transform" 

inggraeeJ*X 

There  existed,  it  is  true,  difilerences  and  controvernes  among 
the  scholastic  teachers ;  but  their  very  controversies  prove,  that 
thej  were  established  upon  the  common  ground  or  the  great 
truths  of  salvation.  For  example,  Anselm,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  Angdie  Doctor,  and  others,  contended,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ  efiected  the  redemption  of  man,  in  virtue  of  its  own 
mtrinsic  value,  (ex  insito  vahre :)  whilst  many  other  Scholaa- 
ties,  especially  Duns  Scot,  the  Svbtil  Doctor,  maintained,  that 
this  redemption  was  only  a  consequence  of  the  counsel  or  de» 
sign  of  God,  who  had  valued  the  redemption  of  man  at  this 
price.  Behold,  then,  in  what  they  dififer.  But  all  agree  m  this ; 
^*  Lost  man  is  saved  by  the  death  of  the  God*man." 

Form  of  the  Reformation. 

Such  was  the  testimony  of  the  School,  and  of  the  Church,  in 
those  aees,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  witnesses  for  the 
truth,  WickUfie,  Waldo,  and  others,  who  were  the  precursors  of 
the  mighty  movement  which  was  soon  to  be  effected  in  the 
world.  The  Church  had  passed  her  season  of  youth,  buoyant 
with  life, — ^her  mature  age,  full  of  power  and  clearness, — and 
her  old  age  of  system  and  reflection.  But,  with  Scholasticism, 
reason  also  had  departed.  The  hierarchy  wished  to  bring 
within  its  close  embrace,  life,  doctrines,  systems,  all,  and  to 

*  Sententiarum,  Lib.  IV.  f  Sententiamm,  Lib.  VIIL 

I  Gbratia  reformaos.  Summa. 
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place  the  funereal  stone  upon  all  the  noUe  tendeiciaB  of  ilw 
Church.  It  wished  to  re^  alone.  Vain  presamptkHi !  The 
Church  bums  asunder  the  bonds  of  death.  The  stone  is  roied 
away.  The  sepulchre  opens.  She  comes  forth,  like  a  mati 
restored  to  Dfe  ;-^-Hind  we  greet  the  fourth  period-**Ae  farm  of 
ihe  Refbrmation. 

If  the  three  succesmve  forms,  which  we  have  survofed,  havs 
i&ppeared  to  (is  distnuguished  as  the  fom  of  life^  of  ioelruie,  mai 
Qftyttem,  what  character  shall  we  assign  to  this  ? 

llxe  Reformation  was  a  restoration  of  aooient  forms*  Sut 
tf^is  restoration  was  not  effected  at  the  expenae  of  any  one  of 
ftose  forms.  The  Reformation  re-established  and  muted  the 
three  successive  forms,  which  had  before  existed  in  the  Cfaorch 
of  God,  apart  from  each  other,  and  composed  them  ioto  a 
Imautiful  triad.  Such  was  the  character  of  the  fourth  period* 
The  Reformation  took  the  form  of  fjfMem,  and  carried  it  b^k 
upon  the  form  of  doetrine.  Then  it  carried  baek  these  two 
forms  united,  upon  the  form  of  Itfe.  Or  rather,  it  {urooeeded  in 
an  inverted  order.  It  started  with  life^  led  it  forward  into  lioc- 
triney  and  crowned  the  whole  with  sytiem.  The  RefomntioB 
united  die  three  modes  of  wisdom  which  preceded  it. 

It  began  with  life.  Luther  experienced  in  his  own  heart,  faj 
divine  grace,  the  vivifying  influence  of  Religion,  as,  perhaps,  no 
teacher  of  the  Church  had  ever  experien<^  it  befwc.  The 
Reformation  went  forth  in  full  vigor  from  the  heart  of  the  ie» 
former,  where  Grod  had  deposit^  it.  The  era  which  was  un- 
der the  exclusive  influence  of  the  teadier  of  Wittennbei^,  was, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  instinct  with  life.  This  is  so  true,  thitf 
the  excellent  work  which  Melancthon,  the  theologian  of  the 
Reformation,  published  at  that  time,  (we  speak  of  the  first  ed^ 
tion  of  his  Loci  Commitnesy)  passes  over  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  es^eti^e  of  Ood^  the  Trinity^  not  because  they  ap- 
peared to  him  of  no  importance,  (on  the  contrary,  they  fenn 
the  basis' of  his  system,)  but  because,  as  he  himself  sajd,  it  is 
better  to  revere  these  mysteries  than  to  sound  them. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  beneath  this  lift  you  will  discover  the 
well-appointed  members  of  Christian  dociriney  and  soon  after, 
in  the  second  period  of  the  Reformation,  (which  commenced 
with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  drawn  up  by  Melancthon 
himself,)  these  doctrines  were  defined,  and  presented  in  all  their 
power*  The  Trini^,  the  entire  comiption  of  man,  and,  above 
all,  the  doctrine  of  grace,  and  of  justification  by  faith,  were  de- 
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Ysjoped  witb  a  cleaniess  and  depth  scarcely  ecpiaUed  in  the  era 
of  doctrine*  Already,  too,  you  may  discover  lyslam,  in  the 
hannooious  distribution  of  those  different  members  of  the  bod)" 
of  Chrialiaii  doctrine.  But  system  manifested  itself  most  dis- 
tiDQtly  daring  the  third  period  of  the  Reformation,  und^  the 
influence  of  two  great  theologians,  Melancthon  in  Germany, 
and  Cahrin  at  Geneva.  The  Institutes  of  Christianity  will 
«rBr  jremain  one  of  the  moat  beautlftil  monuments  of  the  Chris* 
tian  system. 

How  strong  were  the  voices  wUch,  at  that  time,  proclaiiped 
tbe  immutable  Uutbs  of  the  Gospel !  Lasteii  to  the  teacher  of 
Wittembei^,  the  great  Luther,  concerning  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ.*—"  If  Chnst  does  not  abide  the  true  and  essential  God, 
begotten  of  the  Father  from  eternity,  and  Creator  of  all  creat- 
ed tbbgs,  we  are  lost.  For  what  would  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Jesus  Christ  avail  us,  if  be  were  a  mare  man  like  thee 
and  me?  He  could  not  have  vanquished  Satan,  sin  and  death. 
We  need  a  Saviour  who  is  truly  God,  and  raised  above  sm, 
death,  the  devil,  and  hell.  It  matters  little  that  the  Arians  ex*- 
ehim  :— *^  Christ  is  the  noblest,  the  most  exalted  of  creatures.' 
They  thiidc,  in  this  way,  to  recommend  their  shameful  error,  so 
diat  tbe  people  may  not  detect  it.  But  if  they  strike  at  the 
faith,  though  in  the  least  thiog,  it  is  all  over  with  us.  If  they 
rob  Christ  of  hb  divinity,  we  are  past  all  deliverance  from  the 
judgment  and  wrath  of  God."* 

And  what  did  the  Reformation  declare  concerning  fM,n9 
It  ground  to  powder  the  various  subtilties  of  the  School,  and 
set  forth  the  true  doctrine  with  admirable  clearness  and  simpli- 
city. Even  before  the  publication  of  his  famous  theses  on  in- 
dulgences, Luther  publidbed  others  on  man.  Listen  to  some 
of  those  truths  which,  in  this  morning  of  the  bright  day  of  the 
Reformation,  this  great  teacher  declared  himself  ready  to  main- 
tain in  the  Church. 

'*  It  is  true,  that  man,  who  is  become  an  evil  tree,  can  will  or 
do  only  that  which  is  evil." 

''On  the  side  of  man,  there  is  nothing  which  precedes  grace, 
unless  it  be  impotency  and  rebellion." 

'^  There  is  no  virtue  without  pride  or  sorrow,  that  is  to  say, 
-without  sin." 

*  Interpretation  of  the  fint  chapter  of  St  John's  Goepel,  T.  IX. 
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<^  He  who  is  destitute  of  the  grace  of  God,  sitts  coMiDaa&f, 
although  he  neither  kills,  steak,  nor  commits  adultery." 

Or  shall  we  entertain  you,  with  the  homage  which  the  Ri»« 
formation  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  graced  It  was  by  tins 
doctrine  that  it  overthrew  the  bulwarks  of  Rome.  The  Refor* 
mers  did  not  desire  that  man  should  place  his  oonGdeuoe  or 
rest  his  salvation  upon  any  thing  which  he  might  do  in  or  of 
himself*  Christ  was  the  only  foundation.  Faith  in  bis  oanM 
was  the  only  method  of  grace.  Every  other  doctrine  nrasl 
lead  either  to  pride  or  despair* 

Listen  to  Luther  writing  to  his  friend  Sponlein :  ^^Art  thou^ 
at  length,  weary  of  thine  own  righteousness  ?  Dost  thou  rejoice 
in,  and  trust  thyself  to,  the  righteousness  of  Christ  ?  Learn,  ray 
dear  brother,  to  know  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Learn  to  des- 
pair of  thyself,  and  to  sing  to  the  Lord  this  son^ : '  Lord  Jesus  I 
Thou  art  my  righteousness ;  but  I  am  thy  sm.  Thou  bast 
taken  what  was  mine ;  thou  hast  given  me  what  was  thine  own. 
Thou  hast  become  what  thou  wast  not,  that  I  might  become 
what  1  was  not !'  "*  **  Works,"  said  be  at  another  time,  **  are 
not  taken  into  consideration,  where  justification  is  concenied. 
True  fidth  can  no  more  fail  to  produce  them,  than  the  son  can 
fiiil  to  emit  rays.  But  it  is  not  works  which  induces  God  la 
justify  us."t 

^*  Without  doubt,  the  renewal  of  the  heart  must  foDow  faith/' 
said  Melanctbon ;  *'  but,  where  justification  is  concerned,  tarn 
off  thine  eyes  from  this  renewal,  and  fix  tbem  only  on  the 
promises,  on  Christ,  knowing  that  we  are  justified  only  far  the 
sake  of  Christ's  love,  and  not  on  account  of  ourrenewaL 
Faith  justifies  us,  not,  as  thou  writest,  because  it  is  in  us  as  the 
root  of  a  good  tree,  but  because  it  lays  hold  on  Jesus  Christ, 
through  whose  k>re  we  are  rendered  acceptable/'}  *'  We  Msr 
nothing  to  God,"  said  Calvin,  ^  but  we  are  prevent^  by  his  pure 
grace,  without  regard  to  ou;  works."^^  All  the  reformers, 
thoiigh  they  difiered  in  some  respects,  are  one  on  this  pomt. 
In  dermany,  Switzerland,  France,  Great  Brham,  Holkoui, 
Italy,  and  even  Spain,  they  announced  justification  by  faidi, 
and  declared, — ^^  If  this  article  sund,  the  Church  stands.  If 
this  article  fall,  the  Church  falls."  But  why  is  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon  these  things  ?  Have  we  not  in  our  hands,  their  < 

•  Loth.  BpMt  T.  I.  f  Luther  ad  Mekneh.  oppw 

t  Melaneb.  ad  Bfentluitii  opp.  '  4  CUv.  in  Epiit.  ad  Titum. 
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feasioDS  of  faitb?  And  do  not  the  enemies  of  thb  faitb,  as  well 
as  its  friends,  acknowledge,  with  one  consent,  that  tins  was» 
iodeedi  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  ?  A  fifth  period,  a 
fifth  form  has  now  commenced  in  the  church,  mysterious,  un* 
known,  whose  peculiar  cbaFacteristics  we  are  not  yet  able  to 
discern.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  history  ii  past  forms 
teaches  us.  The  fundamental  truths  which  we  have  passed 
ID  review,  will  also  constitute  the  essence  and  glory  of  the  future 
form.  That  salutary  doctrine  which  we  have  every  where  found. 
will  never  leave  the  helm  of  the  Church.  It  will  never  aban<> 
don  that  precious  bark  to  the  treacherous,  though  momentary 
gale  of  the  heresies  of  a  Theodotius,  an  Arius,  a  Pelagius,  or  a 
Socinus.    What  has  been,  will  be. 

Nor  this  alone.  The  history  of  past  forms  assures  us,  that 
the  future  form  will  unite  all  which  was  excellent  in  them. 
God  sufiers  nothing  to  be  lost  in  his  Church.  And  this  shows 
us  clearly  the  error  of  some  pious  and  well-disposed  Christiana, 
who  speak  only  of  returning  to  the  primitive  form,  forgetting 
all  that  lies  upon  the  route  thither*  The  Church  can  no  more 
shake  off  the  influence  of  the  successive  forms  through  which 
ehe  has  passed,  than  a  tree  can  divest  itself  of  the  layers  which 
every  spring  adds  to  it,  or  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man,  of  its 
annual  iucrements.  As  for  us,  we  do  not  turn  away  our  eyes 
firom  the  future ;  but  neither  do  we  forget  the  past.  The  past 
will  live  again  in  the  future.  Life,  doctrines,  system,  ail,  will 
be  found  united  in  the  new  form. 

But  will  there  not  be  something  to  give  it  a  peculiar  cbarao^ 
ter,  and  thus  to  distinguish  it  from  the  form  of  the  Reformat 
tion?  Doubtless,  there  will,  but  this  something  is  yet  to  come^ 
-*-and  who  shall  say  it  ?  Nevertheless  I  will  venture  to  speak. 
Will  not  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  new  form  be  a  univerffd 
activity  in  extending  to  every  race  of  man,  and  to  every  man 
of  every  race,  what  the  preceding  forms  have  produced  ? 
Has  not  the  period  of  the  Reformation  united  all  the  isolated 
excellencies  of  the  first  three,  that  the  new  period  may  lay  its 
hand  upon  them  and  spread  them  abroad  among  mankind? 
Must  not  Life,  Doctrine,  System  or  rather  Christian  Science, 
jKcome  the  property  of  our  race  as  they  have  never  been  Utb- 
evto  ?  1  am  silent  on  these  things,  which  are  still  concealed 
from  our  view  by  a  dark  veil. 

But  thei^  is  one  thing  which  we  ought  to  kiiew»  We -are 
at  the  entranoe  of  a  penod,  and  of  a  new  fiarm^  for  Cfatrislian 
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science  as  well  as  for  the  Cburchi  aod  the  present  is  the   geoe- 
ratipn  which  will  be  the  instrument  of  God,  in  giving  to  thi»  era 
its  6rst  impulse.     Here  is  an  immense  labor  to  be  performed^ 
and  there  are  few  to  perform  it.     To  you,  in  this  hour  at  least, 
my  voice  shall  call,— to  you  whose  ears  it  does  or  may  reach. 
Train  yourselves,  Scribes  and  Teachers !  as  destined,  under 
God,  to  open  the  new  path  of  knowledge  and  piety.     Learn, 
that  mighty  faith  and  mighty  knowledge  are  necessary,  to  van- 
quish a  mighty  unbelief.    Enrich  yourselves  from  the  past,  that 
you  may  be  prepared  for  the  future.     Young  men  !  you  who 
are  putting  yourselves  in  readiness  to  serve  the  Churches  of 
Him  who  laid  down  his  life  for  his  sheep,  or  who  have  already 
the  care  of  his  flock,  learn  what  sound  theology  demands  at 
your  hands.      Profit  by  the  instructions  of  history.     Let  her 
persuade  you  to  stretch  beyond  that  narrow  sphere  where  the 
prejudices  which  surround  you,  have,  perchance,  shut  you  m. 
Let  her  persuade  you  to  abandon  that  cheerless  track  where 
none  but  sordid  spirits  drag  themselves  along.     Live,  not  with 
the  passing  moment,  but  with  the  ages  that  are  gone.     History 
calls  up  the  past,  aod  brings  it  around  you.     She  makes  you 
hear  its  solemn  testimony.     Will  you  reject  the  universal  faith 
of  the  Church,  the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ  himself,  for  that  of  a 
single  teacher  ?  Disdaining  the  glory  which  comes  from  God,  will 
you  seek  that  which  comes  from  man  ?    Continue,  rather,  that 
wonderful  chain,  whose  first  link  is  the  Lord,  and  which,  form- 
ed throughout  by  the  great  teachers  of  Christianity,  has,  at 
length,  come  down  to  you.     Separate  not  yourselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  some  dark  heresy.     Though  you  should  be  alone  with 
your  fellow-disciples,  alone  in  the  Church,  alone  in  the  world, 
to  confess  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  comfort  youi*selves  with 
the  thought,  that  you  are  united  with  those  illustrious  witnesses 
of  so  many  di^rent  periods,  whose  voice  we  have  now  recal- 
led to  your  ears.     History  shows  us,  that  Christianity  has  nev- 
er ceased  to  act  with  power  upon  the  thoughts  and  lives  of  men  : 
but  she  shows  us,  also,  that  this  renovating  influence  has  al- 
ways been  exerted  by  the  same  doctrines.     The  evangelical 
doctrines  of  Christianity  alone  possess  the  power  of  renewing 
individuals  and  nations.     Every  other  doctrine  serves  only  to 
amuse  or  to  destroy  souls.     Never  will  you  find  life  where 
truth  does  not  exist.     Would  you  fill  up  the  career  oi  an  ora- 
tor, who  diverts  people  by  words  of  mighty  sound,  or  would 
you  be  the  benefactors  of  man,  to  save  him  by  the  wisdom  of 
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Gad  ?  link  yourselves  to  that  which  is  sakitaty,  immtttahk^ 
cierBaL  Oiiw«f  d,  a  holy  band !  What  new  and  mighty  efhvtM 
are  now  making  iir  Switzerland,  France,  Grermany,  HoHandi 
Great  Britain^  and  America,  to  restore  sound  dieology  to  the 
worU,  aad  lo  establish  in  il,  the  throne  of  truth ! 

And  Thou,  thrice  holy  God !  m  whose  light  we  see  light,  il- 
lumine us,  and  open  to  us  the  portals  of  that  knowledge,  whose 
iamenae  tveasores  are  all  hid  in  Jesus  Christ. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Pnirani  oh  trk  Mcsic  or  the  Ancibht  Hbbrsws. 

Of  O.  A.  Tiylor,  AbJovm* 
[CojfVUIOXD  FEOM  PASS  173.] 

I.  Or  THE  Strinqed  Insteuments, — THE  nia^M . 

To  these  belong  the  foUowmg:  biJJ ,  ^ito,  nil?,  rPni,  B'^Jja, 
n^a?  or  n^ajip ,  I'^n^^  w  or  ^^lOqija .    And  first  j  of  the 

One  would  believe  that  this  appellation  itsdf,  of  which  the 
Greek  impXiop,  [pafllg,  vifiXti,  nxvA«  or  wfiXmg]  and  the  Latin 
naUium,  nablum,  [or  nabla]  are  evidently  derivatives,  together 
with  it^  related  words,  would  be  enough  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  instrument.  Even  this,  however,  has  occasioned  a  variety 
of  opinions  among  the  learned,  of  which  I  shall  quote  only  the 
most  noted.  To  thbk  <^  translating  the  word,  a  hotthy  and 
thence  deducing  some  explanation  of  the  figure  of  thfa  mstru* 
ment,  is  a  notion  in  some  respects  false ;  for  people  in  the  East 
knew  as  little  of  bottles  in  ancient  times,  as  they  do  now.  It- 
would  be  in  vain  to  suppose  it  the  instrument  common  amone 
our  country-people,  usually  called  the  bag-pipe  (the  Duddsadi 
or  the  Sadqffe^e ;)  for  the  nablium  had  strings,  no  flutes.  Il 
must,  however,  by  virtue  of  its  derivation,  have  resembled  a 
leathern  bottle,  or  at  least,  a  vessel,  in  whicb  wine^was  pnh 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  46 
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served.*  In  the  manufacturing  of  it  there  was  exhibited  a  con- 
stant increase  of  splendor.  The  first  we  meet  with,  were 
made  merely  out  of  the  wood  of  the  «}i*n3;*  others  were 
made  out  of  the  rarer  almug-tree,  the  d^m1?«  ^  ^'^V^fi.  f 
and  perhaps  also  out  of  metal,^unless  the  last  is  to  be  under- 
stood merely  of  particular  parts  of  the  instrument.  AGCording- 
ly,  the  external  parts  of  the  instrument  were  in  general  of  wood, 
over  which  were  drawn  strings  in  various  ways.  We  find,  in- 
deed, nothing  of  this,  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  but  Josepbus^ 
and  Athenaeus  have  given  us  a  sufficient  description  of  the  in- 
strument in  this  respect.  According  to  the  first,  it  had  twelve 
strings.  Hesychius  and  Pollux  reckon  it  among  stringed  in- 
struments. The  resonance  had  its  origin  in  the  vessel-  or  bot- 
tle-part of  the  instrument,  upon  which  the  strings  were  drawn. 
For  this  reason,  I  cannot  justify  the  figure  which  the  nablium  b 
alleged  to  have  possessed  by  Calmet,  who  compares  it  with  our 
harp,  and  makes  it  to  have  differed  from  it  only  in  this,  ^  that 
the  resonance  of  the  nablium  came  from  the  top,  without,  how- 
ever, any  string's  being  fastened  to  it,  or  even  brought  to  touch 
it.'  If  there  was  then  such  a  sounding  board  to  be  found,  it 
would  be  more  than  perverseness,  to  make  it  thus  superflu- 

1  1  Sam.  10: 3.  35: 18.  2  Sam.  16:  1. 

^  3  Sam.  6:  5.  1  Chron.  13: 8.  Both  kinds  of  wood  are  uncertain  ; 
but  yet  the  ulmug  or  algtim  was  preferred  to  the  berosb.  See  Mi-> 
chaelis,  Fragen,  p.  254.  [Compare  the  words,  in  Harris'  Natural  Hist, 
of  the  Bible,  2d  ed.  pp.  7,  133.  See  also  Buraey's  Hist,  of  Bfa»c, 
Vol.  I.  p.  227.  Tr.]  The  berosb,  however,  If  It  is  expressed  by  the 
fiogaxw  of  Diodorus  Sic.  as  Wesseling  thinks,  Bibl.  L.  I.  e.  40,  id 
neither  the  pine-tree  nor  the  fir.  [See  Harris  above,  and  Geseains 
8ub  voc.  nina .     Tr.] 

3  1  Kings  lb:  12,  2  Chron.  9: 11.  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  VIII.  c.  H. 
p.  271. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  VIII.  c.  III.  p.  262.  NavXcu»a§K$infvqut,i^  ilsMn 
T^ov  xoTaaxevao'8,  tsiQaxifffiVQlag.  Calmet  thinks  that  be  here  finds 
a  contradiction  of  Josephus's,  and  is  inclined  to  understand  this  pas- 
sage, merely  of  Joseph  ns*  own  time.  Admit  it  to  be  so;  and  yet 
every  one  will  here  find  the  continuance  of  luxury.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  contradiction;  because  that  merely  4,000  [40,000?]  were 
made  out  of  metal,  those  made  of  the  algum  not  being  excluded. 
For  cannot  an  instrument  be  of  wood  and  metal  at  tbe  same  time  ? 
^  ^  Antiq.  L.  VII.  c.  10.  *Hviflla,  d^txa  (p^v/yovg  It^uro,  rdS^ 
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oMsly  the  pait  of  an  mstrument  to  which  it  added  nothing.  The 
string  must  always  touch  the  resounding  body.^  The  more 
imcient  Greek  translation  has  employed  various  expressions, 
b  order  to  designate  the  Hebrew  b^i .  The  Greek  translator 
of  the.  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  and  the  Maccabees, 
always  readers  it  by  the  word  pafikfj^  or,  with  a  different,  end- 
ing, vafiXov.^  The  translator  of  the  Psalms  and  of  Nehemiah 
has  employed  t^aAnf^^oy,  and  once  only,  xpaXfiog^  and  n&diga^ 
The  former  word,  as  well  as  the  Latin  nablium,  has  its  origin 
from  the  oriental  term.  The  other  (t/zaAn^pAoy)  in  former  times 
put  investigators  to  much  trouble,  in  order  to  explain  the  spe- 
cific characteristics  of  this  instrument.  When,  however,  we 
find  that  the  Seventy  have  rendered  all  instruments,  qrti  ^''i^, 
^123 ,  and  others,  by  this  same  word,  we  may  suppose  that  it  is 
a  universal  name  for  instruments  taken  collectively.  I  shall  say 
something  upon  this  subject  hereafter,  when  thb  name  comes 
up  in  the  Chaldee.  At  present  this  information  is  enough. 
We  stand  in  as  little  need  of  this  word,  for  the  attainment  of 
complete  knowledge  of  our  subject,  as  we  do  of  the  appella- 
tion in  the  Syriac,  which  renders  it  twice  by  the  word  nablium,^ 
and  otherwise  by  Nin'^p  j^  but  which  for  the  most  part  leaves 
it  out  altogether. 

^  [Not  80  exactly,  in  the  English  translation  of  Calmet,  which  I 
have  by  me :  ''  But  the  nabium  or  psaltery  was  hollow  toward  the 
top,  was  played  on  (touched)  toward  the  bottom ;  whereas  the  cithara, 
or, ten-stringed  instrument,  was  played  on,  on  the  upper  part,  and  was 
hollow  below."  It  is  probable  that  Calmet  himself  had  in  miod  some 
passage,  of  which  there  are  several,  in  one  writer  and  another,  similar 
to  the  following,  taken  from  Isidorus  Hispalensis,  of  the  7th  century ; 
Origg..II.  20.  viz.  ''Psalterii  et  citharae  haec  est  differentia,  quod 
psalterium  lignum  illud  concavum,  unde  sonus  redditur,  superius  ha- 
bet,  et  deorsum  feriuntur  chordae,  et  desuper  sonant ;  cithara  autem 
contra  concavitatem  ligni  inferius'habet."  I  shall  hereafter  have  oc- 
casion to  bring  this  passage  up  again,  and  some  others,  like  it.  I  quote 
it,  as  found  in  Havemick,  Com.  ueber  das  Buch  Daniel,  p.  106.  See 
Calmet,  Art  Music.    Tb.] 

^  NcAXfi  is  merely  a  change,  taken  from  the  old  mode  of  writing ; 
as  fi  and  v  greatly  resembled  each  other  in  pronunciation.  See  Al- 
berti,  ad  Hesych.  under  this  word. 

3  Pa.  70:  24.  *  Ps.80:2. 

^  I  conjecture,  as  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  impression  of  the  Waited 
ian  Pplyglott  often  renders  necessary,  that  the  reading,  2  Chron.  15: 16L 
13:  8  is  an  error  of  the  press,  and  read  M^^a  instead  of  fitb^l^. 

<  1  Kings  10: 12.  Ps.  33:  2.  50:a 
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Aeoordkig  to  the  aieeowit  ^f  My^tAces  TlMtins,  ^m  out  ef 
S^patdr  and  to  be  fotiod  in  AtheDaem,  this  lasmMoeat  hid  • 
bordering  of  twisted  lotus  on  its  sides,^  and  went  up  lo  Ugh 
sounds.  Acoording^o  Ovid,^  itwesdayedon^  wkh  both  bands. 
AcGordkig  to  Jeionde,  bidorus^aod  CassiodoruSt  it  bad  the  farm 
of  an  inverted  Greek  ^.^  The  more  we  reflect  vrpon  what  has 
Utherto  been  remarked,  the  more ioolioed  are  we  to  the  aiippoa-- 
tion^  that  the  b^3  is  that  species  of  the  lyre  which  is  so  frequent- 
ly found  on  ancient  monumeolSy  and  in  oonnexion  wi^  the 
statues  of  Apollo,  and  the  form  of  which  is  reprmented  by  fig- 
ures 1st  and  2d.^  This  is  a  supposition  in  which  we  may  itt* 
didge  with  so  much  the  less  doubt,  sinee  this  figure  ia  found  ea 
these  aoeieBt  medals,  which  were  struck  at  the  time  of  the  lug^ 
priest,  Simon  f  and  Niebuhr*  himself  has  fimnsbed  us  with  an 

*Jlt  Xmros  h  nUvgtlUnt^  Sifnjzog  naytig 
^JSfmrovp  iswln  fuvvav  *  iy^ixov  di  xtg 
Tor  ^d6i^  fuh^Sip  mfaQa^xo^. 
[See  Athenaeus,  IV.  179,  ed.  SchwAig.^   Ta.]    My  belief  is,  that  in 
this  place,  Myataees  distinguishes  Tarioos  kinds  of  tiahlia  from  each 
other;  and  eonsiders  that  which  had  its  aide- wreaths  titogether  of 
thin  leaves  of  the  lotos,  as  less  ada^d  to  sound,  than  othsra,  which 
he  does  not  name^    It  Is  not  iinposaible  that  these  othem  had  tide- 
wmatbs  or  borderings  of  roetalic  plectrum,  which  most  have  gmitiy 
improved  the  sound. 

«DsAne,L.IIL 

^  {Hamoillio  mind  iheaemark  of  Ffeiiar, on  p. 357, at Noia L 
Geaaiuus  io  his  Hebw  Lex*  ed.  in  1833,  refecs  to  Jlaimne  and  alio  l» 
Yitruyuis^  6. 1.  ineliaing  to  P&iffer's  opmioa,  and  remarlung,  4hm 
bttokets  or  wine-vessels  had  the  form  of  a  pyramid  or  a  cone.  See 
the  words  V^j  *°d  13.  Compare  also  Calmet,  Vol.  HI.  F^.  S39L 
No.  8.  p.  8^'  and  the  figure,  Oharlestown  ed.  A  specimen  of  such  m 
vessel  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Pococke's  Dettription  of  the  East,  VbL  I. 
p*  1^  pi.  LVH.  fig.  Q.  Bespeedoii^  this  genenl  sabject,  and  the  re- 
fiwences  to  Jerome  and  eihem,  I  shall  havto  something  toeajs  liera- 
afier.    Ta.] 

^  For  a  mom  aocuraxe  deacriptiea  of  its  part^  and  alao  how  they 
were  made  out  of  the  9rv$oc  [or  boxmee,]  see  Milaotrat  Lean.  Xh  L 
10.  p.  778. 

^  Calmet,  1.  c.  p.  S6.  {The  coio  is  to  be  seen  in  Calmetls  great 
woriE,  Vol.  ILL  ihe  Fiagments,  No*  20a^|)late  IL  No.^  ^  Heiir. 
csina,  described  p.  257,  ed.  Chariesiown  1813.    TjlJ 

*  ReisLbmuhmibimg,  Tb.  I.  pw  i70.  {it  was  he  wbomwatin  the 
hands  of  a  Barbari,  mentioned  belew.j 
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ioscrument  from  the  East,  which  bears  an  exam  reseitiUance 
CO  the  anciCTt  lyre.  From  him  the  figure  No.  3d  is  taken.  It 
is  a  kind  of  harp,  and  is  called  kuBsir^  and  tambura.  The 
bdiy  of  this  instrument  is  a  wooden  bowl,  having  a  small  hole 
in  the  under  part^  and  being  covered  over  with  a  stretched  skin, 
ariaeh  is  higher  in  the  mi<kHe  than  at  the  sides.  Two  posts, 
which  are  fastened  together  at  the  top,  by  a  cross-piece,  pass 
obliquely  throu^  this  skin.  Five  gut-strings  pass  over  this 
skin,  having  a  bridge  for  their  support,  on  to  the  cross»pieoe. 
Tbe  instrument  has  no  pins  or  screws ;  but  every  string  is  fas- 
tened by  means  of  some  linen  wound  with  it  around  this  cross- 
pieee. — it  is  pkyed  on,  in  two  ways, — either  by  being  struck 
with  tbe  flng^ ;  or  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  perhaps  a  quill, 
hung  ait  its  side,,  and  drawn  across  the  stringa."-— ^' May  not 
this  instrument  bear  a  great  resemblance,"  asks  Niebufar,  ^<  to 
the  harp  of  David  ?"  Probably  not  to  this ;  but  perhaps  to  the 
h^l ,  if  indeed,  it  is  not  the  very  same  instrument,  as  the  name 
indicates,  when  compared  with  tbe  Syriac.  As  from  the  ac» 
count  of  Niebufar,  we  clearly  asceruin  tbe  presence  of  this  in* 
strument  in  tbe  East ;  so  also  by  Sopater,  as  quoted  in  Athe- 
naeus,'  we  have  this  regioo  and  particularly  Sidon  in  Phoeni- 
cia, pointed  out  -as  its  native  country.  Moreover,  this  is  a  thing, 
whieii  ihe  very  name  authorizes  us  to  conjecture,  and  which 
renders  the  information  more  certain.  Much  cuktvation  does 
not  belong  to  tbe  invention  of  this  instrument ;  for  we  meet 
with  it  among  nations  who  to  this  quality,  cannot  make  much 
pretension.  The  Negroes,  for  instance,  on  the  Crold-Coast, 
have  it  in  their  possession,  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
about  eight  racbes  long,  and  four  broad.  From  the  hinder  part 
of  it,  there  is  a  post  which  crosses  over  to  the  fore  part,  to  which 
five  or  six  strings  are  drawn ;  so  that  lliis  instrument  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a  small  harp,  or  to  the  modern  Grecian  instru- 
ments ;  and  of  all  the  instruments  they  [?]  have,  it  gives  the  most 
agreeable  sound .^    Its  .strings  are  of  reed. ^ 

*  Is  not  this  the  Syrian  fitnnp  ?  I  answer  without  hesitation,  yes ; 
for  in  the  very  place  where  the  Syriae  translator  in  tbe  paasages  above 
quoted,  has  this  word ;  the  Arabic  translator,  io  the  Walioniao  P«ly- 
glott,  has  put  bis  kaairab.  The  whole  difference  regards  the  thind 
poiotp  connecstd  wkb  tbe  TJue, 

*  —m  Sidwrnv  rifiU.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 

*  See  AHgcm.  Histor.  der  Reisen.  Tb.  IV.  p.  158. 

^  f Bruce  found  an  instrument,  somewhat  like  the  above  one,  among 
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Dfusiu9y^  however,  hriiefes  that  the  lyra  and  the  neilkm 
eftfitioc  have  been  the  same.  As  to  the  firdt  instance  whicb  ha 
adduces  from  Sophocles  in  support  of  this  opinion :  Ou  »avi« 
xmnvTOio^tt,  oii  Xvpa  q^ila^^^  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  not 
the  ot^eet  of  Sophocles  in  this^  place,  to  distinguish  betweea 
these  mstruments.  What  he  has  quoted  from  2  Sam.  VI.  restt 
merely  on  the  translation  ;  and  in  the  translation,  it  is  known, 
as  I  have  above  quoted,  that  the  word  nablium  has  been  van* 
ousiy  rendered  by  the  Grreeks.  Finally,  should  Simeon's  ei- 
planation  he  deemed  valid,  the  remark  of  Drusius  would  fall  at 
once  to  the  ground.  What  the  Rabbins  sometimes  preteod, 
that  the  nablium  was  a  species  of  flute,  will,  after  the  many  tes* 
timonies  that  have  been  brought  forward,  not  need  to  be  refbtad. 
That  they  assume  it  to  have  had  holes,  is  no  proof;  for  the  kus^ 
m  of  the  Biirbari  had  thetn.  As  to  whether  this  instnimeat 
was  adapted  for  one  part,  or  for  many,  I  am  too  little  of  a  coth 
noisseur  in  music  itself  to  express  myself  with  confidence.  The 
kussir  is  adapted  for  one  part ;  and  Brown  ,^  in  what  be  has 
said  with  so  much  fluctuation,  respecting  the  music  of  the  He- 
brews, declares  this  also  to  be  the  case  with  the  nablium.  Or 
should  the  dvai^x^^  of  Hesychius,  for  which  Salmasius  sub^ 
tutes  dioi^fov^  be  referred  to  a  kind  of  harmonized  melody,— a 
species  of  music  detested  by  the  Orientals,  and  by  the  ancients 
in  general, — and  thence  also  be  deduced,  the  explanation  of 
the  ov%  ivfitXfig  of  Mystaces  ? ' 

the  Abyssinians,  who  claim  to  have  received  the  most  of  their  ii»trO' 
ments  from  I^ypt  or  Judea.     See  Burney,  Hist.  Music,  I.  214.    Tk.] 

^  Animaduers.  L*  I.  c.  55.  ^  Lyra  ease  non  potest— Sophocles  clam 
distinguit — ^neque  etjam  cithara,  cum  scriptum  sit  2  Sam.  6.  et  citba- 
ris  et  nablis  et  tympaois. — Jo  lario  Ebraeo  uotatum  ioveDtum  tliud 
discrimen,  Rabbi,  inquit,  Simeon,  nebel  a  cithara  eo  diflerre  ait,  quod 
plures  babeat  chordas  quam  cithara." 

'  Betrachtungen  ueber  die  Poesie  und  Musik  ;  ausdem  Eoglisbea 
ueberaetz  Ton  J.  J.  Eschenberg,  p.  288.  [The  same  work  alreadf 
referred  to.    Ta.] 

3  Perhaps  P.  Martin!  has  farther  carried  out  this  thought,  in  his 
Storia  del  Musica.  As  I  could  not  get  possession  of  his  work,  io  I 
know  not  how  far  he  agrees  with  me.  [Father  Martini  was  an  Ital- 
ian ;  and  spent  the  chief  part  of  a  long  and  laborious  life  in  the  atodj 
of  music  and  musical  literature.  Great  confidence  is  placed  io  his 
decisions.  He  ranks  himself  among  the  opponents  of  ancient  coun- 
terpoint ;  though  he  evinces  a  strong  desire  to  favor  the  claims  of  |be 
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As  to  wnen  tbis  instrument  was  imrented,  or  mnea  u  etme 
into  use  tmoog  the  H^rews^  nothing  ctn  with  certaintj  be  J»- 
teitnined.^  The  first  mention  made  of  il  is  in  the  tioMS  of 
Saul  f  and  from  this  time  onward  we  continue  to  meet  witbit^ 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  is,  however,  not  found  in  the  second 
chap,  of  Daniel)  where  mention  is  made  of  so  manj  instra-i 
meets.  Should  it  hence  be  inferred,  that,  among  fofeignera, 
this  instrument  had  lost  its  name,  and  was  preserved  unddr  an« 
other  appellation?  The  term  nablium  does  not  occur  evea 
among  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  with  so  great  frequency  aa 
we  should  expect  it  would.  None  hot  the  poets  use  it,  who 
are,  besides,  fond  of  borrowing  foreign  names,  and  who  often 
resort  to  this  means  of  making  out  an  expression.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  Arabians  and  Syrians  have  the  Greek  word  cithara, 
and  often  leave  it  out ;  and  hence  too,  the  fluctuation  of  the 
Greek  translation ;  and  hence  finally,  the  suspicbn  of  Drusius^ 
can  be  entirely  removed. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  prevailed  particularly  m  the  pub-i 
lie  worship  of  God.^  When  David  brought  home  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,^  this  instrument  was  played  on  by  2^haria,A2iel, 
Shemiramoth,  Jehiel,  Unni,  Eliab,  Maaseiah,  and  Benaiab* 
And  when  he  afterwards  projected  the  order  for  the  Levites^^ 

ancients  in  this  respect.  One  of  his  reasons  is,  that  they  allowed  no 
other  intervals  to  be  concords,  than  the  octave,  the /our^  and  the^^ 
with  their  replicates ;  and  another,  that  several  writers,  of  the  middle 
ages,  whose  names  are  cited  in  his  book,  call  music  in  parts,  the  net* 
mime,  the  new  art,  the  new  invention,  "  musica  nova,  ars  nova,  noviti- 
um  inventum."  Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  father  Martini 
gives  a  specimen  of  such  meagre  counterpoint,  as  he  supposes  the 
ancients  may  have  had,  with  the  use  of  their  imperfect  concords;  in« 
to  which  specimen,  however,  he  has  been  obliged  to  admit  some 
combinations  of  sound  which  we  cannot  suppose  the  delicate  ears 
of  the  Greeks  would  have  allowed.  This  last  is  doubtless  the  thought 
of  P.  Martini,  to  which  Pfbiffer  alludes.    See  Bumey ,  Hist  Mos.  Vol. 

P  I.  p.  144,  seq. ;  where  the  specimen  alluded  to,  may  also  be  found.— 

1^  Tr.] 

^  Onkelos,  indeed,  in  his  paraphrase,-  Genesis  4: 91,  ascribes  it  to 

,)l  Jubal  in  connexion  with  the  kinnor  and  the  ugabh.     He  however  is 

if  the  only  one  that  does  so.     He  has  thus  at  farthest  shown,  bow  close* 

i)  ]y  related  to  each  other  are  the  nablium  and  the  kinnor. 

^  »1  Sam.  10:5. 

*  »  2  Sam.  6:  5.  1  Kings  10: 12.  2  Chron.  20:  28.  29: 25. 

i  .  -•  1  Chron.  15:  Id  16:  5.  «  1  Chron.  25: 1-7. 


tU  Jimtc  ofthe  JSeftraw.  [Oct. 

k  was  entrusted  to  the  immilies  of  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Mo- 
Aon.  David's  instrament  properly  it  was  not.  He  pkjed  up- 
OQtfae*ii»a.  Asaph  was  only  overseer  of  the  nablists.  He 
himself  played  on  the  ti^nbaei^ .  Out  ot  the  worship  of  God, 
it  was  employed  at  festivals^  and  for  luxurious  purposes  f  whidi 
18  also  evident  from  Mystaces.' 

Its  sound  IS  ordinanly  expressed  by  *n90T  [nnt^t};  ^  io  buali 
also  by  ^ixfn^^  a  noise.  It  was  played  on  with  the  haadsf 
periiaps  also  with  the  pecten,  which  is  now  m  tbeEiul,madeof 
leather,  h  was  often  accompanied  with  voices^  and  may  also 
have  been  employed  for  diflferent  tones  [or  parts,  as  regudi 
bi^  and  low*]  To  this  fact  there  is  perhaps  a  refeieooe  in  th 
words,  nnZ3^9-b9  ^  which  once  stand  connected  with  this  iastto- 
meat.  Some,  as  Haremberg  for  instance,^  make  them  to  meai 
a  foreign  mode  of  music,  that  is  said  to  have  derived  its  oams 
from  Elim,  a  region  which,  as  Bochart  has  shown,'  bordersco 
Phoenicia.  As  regards  the  superscription  of  the[46th  Psalm,  ike 
supposition  may  be  more  correct*  in  the  passage  of  the  Book 
of  Chronicles,  however,  it  does  not  well  answer.  A  refpoa, 
niab^  cannot  be  called ;  and  as  an  appellative,  it  would.be  sa* 
cessaiy  for  it  to  have  a  difierent  construction.  Shculd  it  oot 
rather  indicate  the  nablium  as  tuned  somewhat  lower,  narbqs 
for  the  voices  of  young  females  ;^®  or  an  instrument  otherwise 
played  on  by  the  women  ?"  Or  cannot  ninbaj  be  made  to  de- 
signate the  bottle  or  bac  which  is  found  undeVthe  instrument? 
It  is  true  the  word  itsellhas  not  this  signification ;  but  we  should 
find  a  resemblance,  if  we  should  merely  adhere  to  the  Greek 

^  Isaiah  5e  13.  »  Amos  6: 5. 

'  See  moreover  Sal.  Van  Dill,  Sing-dieht  und  SpMlkuost,  pp.  97, 
446  seq.     Politiani  Miscell.  c.  XIV.  MisoelL  Lips.  T.  IX.  P.  H.  ^^a 

*  Amos  5:  73. 

'  Isa.  14: 11.  If  it  is  not  here  as  well  as  in  cbap»  16e  11|  to  be  ns* 
derstood,  rather  of  the  shakiag  or  vibration  of  the  strings,  asd  accord* 
ingly  of  the  playing  itself^  and  not  of  the  sound  or  tone. 

^  Joseph.  Antiq.  L.  VIL  e.  10.  Jamvlotg  jc^avno*. 

^  1  Chren.  15:  30.  «  Miseell.  Lips.  T.  DC.  P. «. 

*  Geogr.  Sac.  p.  569. 

'®  Sulzer,  Theorie,  etc.  under  the  word  Canorij  and  Discant 
^^  They  perhaps  played  on  sosMthiag  more  than  simply  tbe  sdM^- 
On  ancient  monuments,  they  often  occur  with  the  lyre. 
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i/ni^  ttiv  KpMJiptw!}    Moreover,  acoordiiig  to  tbe  iocounts  of  the 

Saored  Scriptures,  it  was  phyed  on,  in  company  of  most  other 
iastruments,  but  particularly  of  the  kinaor ;  and  it  was  Bwst  iii^ 
tiiMtely  connected  with  the 

.  This  ^S^9  occurs  as  an  instrument,  in  only  a  very  few  pas- 
sages, and  never  but  in  connexion  with  the  nablium.  This 
has  given  rise  to  the  conjecture,  that  the  two  instruments  may 
have  differed  from  each  other,  only  in  the  number  of  their 
strings,  or  the  openings  in  the  bottom.  Hence  we  meet  with 
the  translation,  iw  ienaxogdnf,  ^  and  the  Chaldaean,  Syrian,  and 
Arabian  instrument  often  strings.  Ordinarily,  the  nablium 
faad  twelve  strings ;  and  accordingly,  by  such  an  addition,  there 
was  merely  expressed  a  somewhat  different  mode  of  music. 
Of  the  lyre  of  the  ancients,  we  still  have  various  figures, 
'Which  Montfaocon  distinguishes  by  the  terms,  rgixogdiav^utga- 
xigdom,  etc.  accordmg  to  the  number  of  the  strings.^  In  this 
respect,  the  1^i99  may  have  been  distinguished  from  the  nablium, 
-as  in  Ps.  92:  4.  Haremberg  considers  it  as  a  magas^  of  the  an- 
cients. I  shall  by  and  by,  give  thU  word  a  closer  investigation  ; 
and  then  it  will  be  easy  to  decide  respecting  it.  In  the  very  out- 
set I  could  have  wished  that  Haremberg  had  more  accurately 
distinguished  it  from  the  pecten.^ 

Perhaps  it  is  the  io%uQQV  of  Pollux ;  but  this  does  not  make 
it  exactly  the  magas.^    The  only  implication  is,  that  this  latter 

^  So  the  Seventy  have  translated  it  in  the  46th  Psalm,  of  the  Co- 
dex Vatican ;  also  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles.  The  Alexandrian  Co- 
dex, however,  there  has  cOanitid',  or  aXaifju»&.     Aquila  translates  it  by 

2  Ps.  3a-  2.  144: 1. 

3  Circumstantially  are  these  names  explained,  in  the  dialogue,  Sor 
la  Musique  des  Anciens,  published  at  Paris  in  8vo.  1735,  p.  40. 

^  [It  would  seem  from  Atlienaeus,  that  the  nominative  singnlar 
should  be  magndis.     See  what  the  author  says,  however,  below.  Ta.] 

*  [Perhaps  an  error  of  the  press,  for  pectis,  or  in  Greek  ntpnlg. 
Compare,  however,  what  the  author  says  below.  The  nrjtnUf  a  species 
of  stringed  instruments,  was  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  the 
fiayddig.  See  Athenaeus,  ed.  Schweigh.  IV.  183.  b.  c.  XIV.  635.  e, 
and  636.  a,  and  c.     Ta.] 

*  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  p.  p.  381.  ^Evioi  di  r^y  yfi&vqw  vigv  ovnjy  tZr«M  t( 
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is  a  name,  which  he,  as  is  somewhat  particulaify  remaiked  of 
AnacreoD,  gave  to  the  ascron  [ascaron.]  One  coojecture  more; 
that  we  must  here  thiok  of  *nnt:^,  is  evideDt  from  what  foUowsy 
where  Pollux,  upon  mentioning  the  word  ascron  [ascaron], 
goes  on  at  once  to  describe  the  vufikag.  At  the  same  time,  it 
will  he  seen,  from  the  passage  printed  below,  that  he  ascribes  it 
to  the  Thracians.  In  Montfaucon/  I  find  an  ancient  quadrao- 
eular  instrument  which  in  some  respects  resembles  the  nablium* 
From  this  author,  I  have  taken  the  figure  No.  4 ;  without,  bow* 
ever,  on  that  account  exhibiting  it  as  the  identical  ascaron. 

The  proper  root  of  this  word  is  unknown.  It  seems  indeed 
not  even  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language  ;  but  to  he  one 
that  must  be  sought  for,  where  this  instrument  first  received  this 
name.  It  is  used  in  all  the  cognate  languages  erf  the  Hebrew, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized,  even  in  the  Persian.  If  the 
kinnor  of  Jubal,  before  the  flood,  was  the  same  instrument,  and 
known  by  the  same  name  as  it  was  afterwards,  then  its  origio 
extends  verv  far  back.  It  is  oriental ;  and  from  it  comes  the 
Greek  ynvvvga.  The  Seventy  render  it  indefinitely  xii^opft  and 
9iivvv()a.  The  latter  is  frequently  written  with  one  v,  %ivvgo. 
Once  they  substitute  for  it  ogyavov ;  *  and  five  times,  \paXxriQiov} 
Aquila,*  Symmachus,*  and  Theodotion,*  have  frequently  trans- 
lated it  ^t^iga^  never  %ivvvQa,  Sometimes,  also,  they  have 
^alt^Qiovfi  The  Syriac  translation  follows  the  Greek,  and 
for  the  most  part  has  N^:d  ;  sometimes,  also,  «nnp ,  tvhich 
belongs  to  the  nablium.  The  Arabic  translation  renders  it  by 
psalter,  kissari,  or  like  the  Syriac  predecessor,  and  sometimes 
by  tamburu.     In  the  word  kunnar  it  is  also  met  with  in  the 

n(n(d^9>  ovofiaiofiii'^  vofdCowrt  •  to  If  ^p  nkvp&tiov  ir^iiaZofi  ^X^  ^*' 
tdKWrfUra  ntirlay  a  nt^ttrtQ&pofiepa  f^xw  inokt,  x^oroZ^  na(fccai^*o'^ 
fiayddw  ^  ovofiaC$i  fiiv  'Avooc^iav,  T^f  di  nfq$ai9  avxiigf  KWa^ 

*  Suppl.  Antiq.  Expl.  T.  III.  Tab.  76.  «  Ps.  13&  2. 

«  Gen.  4:  20.  Ps.  48:  4.  80: 2.  149: 3.  Ez.  26:  13. 
«  I  Sam.  16:  23.  1  Chron.  25:  3.  Ps.  70:  22!  80: 3.  136: 2. 
«  1  Sam.  16:  16. 

«  1  Sam.  16:  16;  AquiJa.  Ps.  42:  4.  Isa.  16:  11.  Symm.  1  Sam. 
16:23.  Tbeod. 
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Persian,  and  thence,  also,  in  the  Arabic,  for,  as  Castelli  re- 
marks, the  stalk  and  leaves  of  the  lotus.^  Farther  than  this, 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  significations,  or  of  any  words, 
either  derivative  or  cognate. 

The  first  use  and  also  the  invention  of  this  instrument  is  as- 
cribed by  the  sacred  Scriptures  to  Jubai.^  It  is  said  that  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  kinnor  and  the  ugdbh.  It  is  possible, 
that  this  Jubal  found  his  imitators  m  the  Apollo  of  the  heath- 
en,* in  their  Mercury,  Amphion,*  Linus,  or  Orpheus.*  The 
kinnor  is  afterwards  mentioned  by  Laban  in  the  description  he 
gives  of  the  various  solemnities,  in  regard  to  which,  he  assures 
^e  fleeing  Jacob,  that  it  had  been  his  wish  to  accompany  him 
with  all  the  testimonials  of  joy, — with  music, — ^toph  and  kin- 
nor.^ 

Here  we  have  the  region,  in  which  the  invention  of  the  kin- 
nor, and  probably  also  its  name,  must  be  placed ;  that  is,  Phoe- 
nicia- and  Syria.  There  was  a  king  ol  the  Phoenicians  and 
Cyprians,  who  had  received  his  name  from  it,  most  likely,  be- 
cause be  played  it  well.  He  lived  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war ;  and  accordingly,  was  far  younger  than  Laban.^  Ezechiel 
likewise  ascribes  its  origin  to  tiie  city  of  Tyre.^  Moreover,  of 
the  more  ancient  writers  who  make  mention  of  this  instrument, 
Homer  too  must  here  be  adduced.^ 

^  In  the  Arabic  literally  nabak. 

*  Gen.  6:  21.  '  Pausanias,  V.  14. 

^  Plin.  Hjflt.  N.  VII.  5a  Baleoger,  de  Theatr.  II.  30.  De  Conviv. 
I(L3a. 

*  Died.  Sic  L.  I.  p.  10. 

^  Gen.  31:  27.  The  Greek  here  has  %i^qa\  tbeSyriao,  kinnore; 
and  the  Arabic,  the  word  tanabur,  or  tumbur. 

'^  [Clnyraa,  king  of  Assyria,  according  to  some,  or  of  Cyprus,  ae* 
cording  to  others.  He  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  llias,  XI.  20,  as  one 
who  had  formerly  presented  Agamemnon  with  a  <^iM^a$  or  coat  of 
mail.  According  to  some,  he  stabbed  himself^  for  incest  be  bad  been 
induced  unwittingly  to  commit.  According  to  Suidas,  however,  his 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  defeat  be  sustained  in  a  trial  of  musical 
skill  with  Apollo.  This  author  also  supposes  him  to  have  received 
his  name  from  the  Mrv^o,  in  honor  of  the  skill  with  which  he  played 
upon  it  Attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  him  the  Noah  of  the 
Bible,  though  probably  without  success.  See  Bayle's  Dictionnaiie, 
4th  ed.  edit,  by  Maizeauz,  Sub.  voc.  Cinyras ;  also  Suidas'  Lex.  Ta.] 

8Ez.98:13.  •  ILul 
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In  the  ft^  age,  ii  w«8  coaieevtled  to  pf  snd  etukatioB.* 
Hence  tbe  frequency  ^^  wfaicb,  ia  the  )ync9l  fKieme  of  tb»: 
Qid  Testaoneot,  tbe  kinBor^  ihe  ifistmnmit  faaadled  hy  David 
as  a  master  and  emplojed  as  the  raeaes  ef  driving  svfiijr  the 
nvalaiiohot}'  of  Saul^^^s  sumnicioed  to  the  praise  of  tbe  dtvioe 
naajesty*^  T<»  it,  indieed^  David  appei^rs  to  have  given  a  nev 
degree  of  perfeoiieft;  and  perhaps  this  fact  lies  at  the  iound*^ 
tioQ  of  ^at  Amos  say-s  :^  ^thaitaectfre  vohipCuaries  invent  in** 
stromeiits  of  imisio  like  David;'  acid  also  of  what  there  is  in 
tbe  l$lst  Psabn  to  be  feuad  is  some  transhnioDs:  *^wkiki 
tandiag  my  fMhep's  sheep,  I  mad(e  for  aftyself  shawms  or  pipes 
iMsd  kinaiev  [S^aif^if  nti  ifwhsti^p.*^  In  hnfigiag  back  the 
aril  of  the  ooveoant,^  as  weBas  afterwards^  ai  tbecenseciafiDii 
of  the  temple,^  it  ivas  asrigned  to  particular  virtuosos,  especial 
1^  to  the  family  of  Jedmhuo.  '  isaiahmeotioos  it  as.  used  at  fts* 
ti¥ak,  with  ibe  nabfiami.^  Aeootdiftg  to  tbe  same  prophet  ia  was 
cafried  anwuid  ^y  courtesans  f  aad  by  hs  preseoce,  alacrmide 
tbe  means  of  increasiag  the  joy  of  vintage.^  Uiuler  tbe  Fcigo 
ot  Jeboshophat,  [after  a  victory  which  he  and  his  people  had 
achieved  over  the.  Moabhes  and  other  enemies,]  they  retuineil 
in  triumph  to  Jereiatem,  accompanied  widi  p'^yiBg  on  thena*- 
bluftm  and  the  kioBDr."^  Henee,  the  appelbutive  Wi  ^  is  aiaoad^ 
ded  to  it;  and  playing  on  it  is  denonunaledu)!^.^^  TbesoiK 
rowing  Jews  in  Babylon,  far  removed  from  the  joys  of  the  pul^ 
lie  worship  of  God,  in  their  own  native  eoantry,  hang  their  harps 
on  tbe  wiUowe;^^  and  among  the  ibreateoiags  of  tbe  prophete, 
we  find  this ;  namely,  that  the  melodies  of  the  kinaoc  ahodd 

^  1  Sun.  16: 16—2^  See  also  fioehart.  Hieroz.  I.  4^, 

•  Ps.  33: 1, 2.  43: 4.  40:  5w  71:  29, 8a  92:  2—5.  149:  J?,  a 
'  Amos  6: 5. 

*  Ps.  151:  a  •»w5ir»  :'^5aiw  na:?  ^"^  •OfiOr  «3y  rr^inh  wn 

1^696  are  the  Syiriac  wprds.  The  Psalm  is  likewise  tf>  be  foua4  W 
8om.e  editions  of  tbe  Arabiq  and  Aethiopic  versiops,  as  well  as  in  sqiqq 
editions  of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Seventy.  It  is  often  quoted 
by  Athanasius  and  Apollinaris.  It  may  also  be  seen  in  Hoen's  S^lec- 
tipQ  of  tbe  best  apocryphal  writing,  p.  188^  ed.  Coburgi  1776. 

A  I  Qhffm.  I6i  1^.  «  1  Cksoa.  26:  a 

'^Im.fkn.  #iM.2a.l«;  »  iM,24:a - 

i*»C*roi?.»0:fr,»  **fs»81:a  "^fsa-^a 

»  Ps.  137:  2. 
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ceaae.^  IooqIiI  quote  several  other  passives  in  order  to  fix 
tbe  caaea  in  which  the  kinnor  was  emplojed.  They  were  for* 
the  most  part,  occasiona  of  joy,  such  as  jubilees  and  festivab.) 
Only  in  one  passage  of  Isaiah^  would  it  appear  as  if  it  waa  em- 
ployed in  times  of  sorrow  and  pain.  This  however,  is  only  in 
appearanee ;  for  in  this  passive,  tbe  disoourae  ia  not  respecting 
the  use  of  the  instrument  There  is  m  it,  iiothing  more  exhib-* 
ited,  than  a  truly  appiopriate  comparison,  taken  from  tbe  trem- 
blinz  of  the  strings  of  the  kinnor ;  as  both  Doederlein  and 
Waither  have  most  excellently  expressed  this  meanibg. 

Whence,  however,  comes  it,  that  the  xt^aga  and  uirvvga  of 
the  Greeks,  was  a  plaintive  instrument ;  or  rather,  whence  comes 
it,  that  Bochart,  Cahnet,  and  Haremberg,  could  unanimously  as- 
sert that  it  must  have  had  a  plaintive  sound,  at  least  among  the 
Ghreeks }  Their  aasertion  originated  from  one  and  the  same 
source ;  although  they  have  deviated  from  each  other  into  dif« 
ferent  results.  It  was  the  passage  of  Hesvchtus  where  be  ex^ 
I^ains  %$pvpix.  Kwiga'  ogyavop,  fiOvaittoPf  Kkdaga'  oiitt^. 
Let  the  point  between  nct^agu  and  oinxgi  be  taken  away ;  and 
it  is  actually  wanting  in  tbe  more  ancient  editk)ns  of  Hesychius  y 
at  the  same  time,  note  the  significations  of  nivvgea^titj  tuvvgiv^ 
to  moan^  to  weep^  eto.  This  being  done,  how  easy,  indeed 
bow  natural,  was  the  assertion,  formerly  made ;  that  the  xipvgu 
roust  be  a  plaiutive  and  sorrow-expressing  instrument?  Span- 
beim^  speaks  of  it  as  a  learned  remark,  that  x^Oaga  and  oUtgi 
must  be  read  together.  The  better  editions  of  Hesychius, 
however,  have  a  point  between  them;  and  Albert!^  very  cor** 
rectly  remarks  that  Hesychius  here  connects  together  two  sig- 
nifications which  tbe  same  word  had,  according  to  different  pro- 
nunciations. Kipvga  is  ogyapop  fiovaixop,  x&^aga.  On  the 
other  hand,  xtpvga,  as  also  xipugij  and  xivvgop  is  ohrga^  ^gv- 
vvttnij.  The  htter  comjcs  from  the  Greek  xipvgia^$ ;  but  the 
former  is  the  name  of  a  musical  instrumeni,-^a  word  which  is 
as  little  Greek  a^  Hebrew^  and  must  have  derived  its  oingin  from 
the  old  Phoenician  language.    Here  then  the  remarks  of  Bo- 

>  £z.d6(  Id.  1  Ma«€.3t4,5.  9  in.16:  H. 

3  Ad  Callinuch.  tt.in  ApolL  v.  20. 

^  See  his  leafnod  ratnark  on  tMa  paaaage  of  Heayebiua,  Tb.  11.  p. 
964.  (18.)    We  can  hence  derive  a  new  proof  of  how  much  ^' 
upon  g09d  editioiM  of  writers. 
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chan^  and  Cdndet^  fall  to  the  ground.  The  passage  in  addi- 
lion^  quoted  bjr  the  latter  from  Horace,'  proves  nothing  but  what 
every  one  must  admit;  that  the  kinnor  was 

**  Nee  loquax  olim,  nee  grata," 

until  its  music  had  been  cultivated ;  but  that  it  may  be 


>  nunc  et 


BSvitum  mensis,*  et  arnica  templis.^ 

Haremberg  has  carried  bis  ccHijecture  the  farthest  f  and  to  the 
neglect  of  the  greater  similarity  between  "n'lSS  and  k&¥v^  and 
without  thiokiog  of  the  agreement  there  is  between  the  Syiiac 
and  the  Arabic,  found  a  new  resemblance,  between  the  kinncr 
and  the  gingra.  His  reasonsy  however,  seem  to  me  to  be  much 
too  weak.  That  gingra  is  a  Pboeoician  instrument,  is  evident 
from  Atbenaeus  and  Pollux ;  but  this  does  not  make  it  tJie  kin- 
nor. That  the  gingra  is  also  of  a  plaintive  character,  is  like* 
wise  shown  by  these  same  vouchers.  This,  bowevefy  was  not 
tbe  character  of  the  kinnor.  The  inde6niteness  imputed  to  the 
old  translators  in  their  rendering  of  the  word  kinnor,  is  reaL 
Thev  all,  however,  faithfully  adhere  either  to  x^yv^a,  or  else  to 
m^aga.  Of  the  yiy/gioty  and  of  the  pipe  m  general,  thore  is 
not  the  remotest  thought  to  be  ibund.     ^  Tliat,  therefore^  :^9^ 

^  Oeogr.  Sacr.  P.  II.  p.  7^.  ^  L.  c.  p.  56. 

9L.II1.0d.2. 

^  The  proof  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reftitadon  of  the  opinion 
quoted,  may  be  seen  in  Montfaucon,  Antiq.  Expl.  P.  III.  p.  110 ; 
where^  on  the  LVIL  copperplate,  is  to  be  found  an  entertaitHneDt,  at 
which  a  cithara  is  played. 

^  [Geeenius,  however,  io  bis  Heb.  Lexicon  of  1883;  aeserta  that  the 
•^199  was  need  in  cases  of  sorrow  as  well  as  of  joy ;  and  appeals  to 
Job  aO:  aOL  as  a  proof-cexL  It  would  not  be  woith  while  to  contend 
too  strenuously  for  Pfeiffer^  position.  It  is  sufficient,  if  it  be  a  gen- 
era] troth  that  the  ni  aS  was  an  instrument  fiir  joyful  occasions.  The 
text  appealed  to  by  Geeenius  does  not  certaiiyy  prove  to  the  contrary 
of  this;  nor  indeed,  that  this  instrument  was  ever  appropriated  to 
sorrow.  Indeed,  tbe  passage  referred  to  by  Geaenius  aeems  to  me  to 
imply  direcdy  the  opposite ;  viz.  That  the  kinnor  and  the  ugabh,  oooe 
instruments  of  joy,  have  now  become  sources  of  sorrow,  on  the  pria» 
ciple  thqt  sadness  of  heart  is  deepened  by  egqiresaions  of  miith  and 
gMnaas.    Ta*] 

*  Biieeeil.  nou.  Lipa.  IX.  p.  S96.  ^  1  Sam.  16:  liL 
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must  have  meant  to  blow,*  would  not  have  tbeooe  (bttowed. 
On  the  coDtrary,  from  the  fact,  that  3»  is  used  of  plajiog  witb 
the  hand,  perhaps  ao  iaference  must  be  drawn  in  regard  to  the 
peculiarity  of  the  kinnor.  And  besides,  [admitting  Harem- 
berg's  conjecture  to  be  true,]  the  name  kinnor  must  soon  have 
disappeared. 

We  have  bdeed  no  ancient  figure  of  the  kinnor  to  be  relied 
on,  as  genuine.  We  can  with  certainty  only  say,  that  it  was  an 
instrument  made  out  of  the  sounding  parts  of  good  wood  and 
furnished  with  strings.  Josepbus^  asserts,  that  the  Ktvpvga  was 
furnished  with  ten  strings,  and  played  on,  with  the  plectrum. 
Suidas,  in  his  explanation  of  it,  makes  express  mention  of 
strings  or  sinews ;  ^  and  Pollux  speaks  of  goats'  claws  as  being 
used  for  the  plectrum.^  David  made  it  out  of  the  berosh  ;  and 
Solomon,  out  of  the  almug.^  Josephus  also  makes  mention  of 
efeotnim.  By  this,  however,  the  species  of  the  cithara  among 
the  ancients  were  not  particulariy  distinguished  ;  and  if  I  may 
be  permined  to  apply  the  history  of  the  invention  of  the  lyre, 
as  it  has  been  related  by  secular  scribes,  to  the  invention  of  the 
kinnor ;  why  then  the  strings  were  drawn  over  the  belly  of  a 
hollow  piece  of  wood.^  Formed  in  this  way,  it  resembles  our 
cithara  or  violin.  An  ancient  one  of  this  kind,  taken  from 
Montfaucon,  I  have  exhibited  in  figure  6th.^    There  is  another 

I  Antiq.  L.  VII.  c  10.  '^H  fiiv  luvrvqa^  dhut  x^Salg  i^rnifthn,  ivn^ 

^  Ktyvqctf  ogyapop  uovaixop  *  19  tu&iqa'  tmo  %ov  nivAf  %a  wmQO.  p. 
318. 

3  L.  IV.  e.  DL  §21  'A$yw  d^x^h  i»  nliitnfcu 

^  See  above,  respecting  the  nablium,  p.  358  aeq. 

^  [The  author  here  alludes  as  I  suppoae  to  the  alleged  origin  of 
the  lyre,  vib,  the  dried  sinews  of  a  deod  tortoise,  found  hiy  Apdlo  00 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Mercury.  Hymns  of 
Homer,  £ig  'JS^/i^y.    See  Buroey  I.  197,  and  *219.    Ta.] 

^  [Dr.  Borney's  Hist.  Mus.  the  first  volume  of  which  vras  published 
three  years  before  this  treatise,  but  was  probobly  never  seen  by  Pfeif^ 
fer,  contains  the  drawing  of  an  instrument  which  evidently  belongs  to 
the  saihe  species  as  the  kinnor,  provided  we  take  father  Montfiiucon^ 
rapresentation  of  it  to  be  correct,  and  which  justly  lays  claim  to  a 
very  high  antiquity.  It  was  drawn  under  Dr.  Barney's  own  eye, 
from  a  broken  pillar  in  the  Campus  Martins  at  Rome,  which  was 
brought  thither  by  Augustus  firom  Egypt.  The  pillar  kself  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  Sesosuris,  nearly  400  yean  prevma  to 
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standing  bj  it»  figure  7th,  which,  however,  I  have  ceused  to  be 
sketched,  from  Niebuhr's  Reisebesehreibnng ot  Travels.  '^  The 
modem  Greeks  call  it  Sewuri.  It  ordinarily  has  four  sted 
strings  and  one  double  brass  one."  In  adibtion  to  this  one, 
Niebuhr  also  has  four  others,  very  much  fesembling  it, — dif- 
fering from  it,  indeed,  as  to  figure,  only  in  the  length,  magnitude, 
character  and  number  of  the  strings.  One  o£  them  is  called 
by  the  Greeks,  uAtaii  ;  another,  bagktmOf  bfra,  repdb^  and  by 

the  Trojan  war.  '  The  instrument,'  says  Dr.  B. '  has  two  strings  and 
a  neck,  and  greatly  resembles  the  ccdascunu^  still  in  common  use 
throughout  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  furnishes  a  proof  that  the 
£g3rptians  early  knew  how  by  a  simple  device,  to  shorten  the  strings 
and  thus  obtain  many  sounds  at  little  expense.'  This  was  not  usual- 
ly the  case  with  the  ancient  stringed  instrumeDbi.  FailMr  Montflm- 
eon  had  examined  600^  without  inding  any  of  the  kiadK  In  regafd 
toaUofthem,besayst  '^  Cbordarum  spatium  totum  pellucidum  eflt,m 
harpa  ilia  quae  in  roanibus  regis  Disvidis  pingi  aolei»''<-*ADd  agaiB, 
qpeaking  of  the  lyre,  the  figure  of  which  Pfeiflk'  has  taken  from  ium,  he 
says :  '^  Fig.  9.  (12)  lyram  nobis  ofiert,  a  caeteris,  quas  adhuc  vidimus, 
in  eo  difierentem,  quod  chordae  illius  luci  et  occulis  non  perviae,sed 
machinae  ligneae  applicatae  sint,  ut  lyrae  hodiernae."  Montfaucon^s 
figure  was  taken,  "ex  anaglypho  nosodochii  S.  Johannis  Lateranen- 
ens." — From  the  above,  it  would  seem  that  Bruce's  remark,  that  necks 
are  a  modem  invention,  and  hence  the  guitar  or  the  HiBtniraent 
among  the  Arabs  which  resembles  it,  is  without  foundatk>n. 

It  should  here  als^  be  added,  that  Bruce  found  a  sculpture  of  a 
harp,  resembling  that  usually  put  into  the  hands  of  David,  or  neariy 
in  the  forui  of  a  triangle,  with  one  side^  however,  or  the  flront  part 
wanting;  and  under  circumstances  which  lead  him  to  think  it  as  okl 
as  the  time  of  Sesostris.  His  account  appears  to  be  a  fair  one.  This 
instrument  he  calls  the  Tbeban  harp.  Is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  later 
variety  of  the  nablium  ?  It  still  remains  quite  uncertain,  therefore, 
as  to  what  was  the  exact  shape  of  David's  harp.  At  least,  It  is  very 
questionable  whether  it  had  the  form  of  a  kind  of  violin  or  guitar,  as 
Pfeifier  is  inclined  to  think.  The  common  opinion  may,  after  all,  be 
nearly  the  correct  one.  At  least,  musical  instruments,  nearly  in  the 
form  of  that  commonly  put  into  the  hands  of  David,  as  well  as  in  thst 
of  a  kind  of  guitar,  were  known  in  ancient  times.  It  should  be  ad- 
ded, however,  that  Dr.  Shaw,  after  having  told  us  that  the  Moors  have 
among  them,  many  small  guitars  or  quetaras  of  difierent  sizes,  de* 
clares  that  this  is  unquestionably  the  same  word  and  the  same  instru- 
ment as  the  cithara  of  the  ancients.  See  Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  903, 2d 
ed.  1757. — I  have  since  writing  the  above  note,  examined  the  subject 
more  in  extenso,  and  hope  to  give  the  main  results,  in  a  separate  mti- 
cle.    Ta.] 
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the, Arabians  in  geoerftl,  tatiMra.^  This  is  the  identical  name 
employed  bj  the  Arabic  translator,  in  the  Waltontai^  Polyglot, 
for  ^l3d*,  and  which  is  defined  by  Golius,'  oat  of  Gieubari 
and  Meidarii,  in  the  same  manner.  I  may  be  permitted  farther 
to  add,  thi|t  the  Spanish  gittare  expresses  the  other  name, 
m&d^a,  formerly  common ;  and  in  this  way,  it  seems  to  be  un- 
questionaMe,  timt  the  kinnor  may  have  had  this  very  same  form, 
or  one  difiering  a  vety  little  from  it^^  The  Arabian  musiciana 
of  the  present  day,  in  playing  on  it,  either  touch  it  with  a  quill, 
or  with  a  miserably  constructed  bow  of  horse-hair.  Of  the 
other  Grecian  stringed  instruments,  I  dare  not  venture  to  give 
more  specific  descnptions.  I  believe,  however,  that  of  the  cat- 
alo^e  of  PoUux,  there  are  more  than  the  solitary  ut^d^,  that 
might  be  seckoned  in  this  place.  His  other  string  instruments 
are  fiafP^vov^  [or  pagifutor^]  Xi'kvg,  t^olTijpioy,  rgifmpay  aaff 

niftfeQ,  [nagkiftftog,]  laft^iufi,  ^m^du^og,  dmydvitopp  n,  t.  X.^ 
Ot  these,  the  oiuvd«%p6^  had  four  strings.^  One  of  three 
strings  is  also  called  rgifx^gdov,  and  among  the  Assyrians,  n«v- 
^ovga  [or  navdovga ;]«  the  invention  of  which,  rythagoras,'' 
who  wrote  concerning  the  Red  Sea,  [nigl  t^g  ^JSgv^gSg  daAao- 
aijg^  ascribes  to  the  Tradodytes,  and  therefore  to  the  ancient 
Ca^aanites  j  who  xpi^nu£ifQtured  it  [fis  he  says]  of  the  daphne 
which  girew  in. the  sea  [ip  t^/^alMOi^J} 

Hence,  the  most  natural  explanatioD  of  the  words  **b:^**ni3d 
rr^^^D'Jin,^  seems  to  be,  a  kinnor  of  eight  strings*  The  words 
used  to  express  the  act  of  playing  it,  are  the  same  as  those  em- 
ployed in  me  case  of  the  nablium ;  particularly,  t^&n ,  *^bt,  ija , 
K39  ,  rr^^',  and  MTjn. — ^It  is  probable,  that  many  other  stringed 
instruments  of  this  kind  were  known,  to  the  Hebrews,  and  had 
particular  names.    Among  them,  many  place  the 

^  [Dr.  Shair  speaks  of  this  iDSUument  among  tha  Moors  under  the 
name  Rabebb.    See  bia  TraYols,  etc.  Vol.  I.  p.  903, 3d  ed. 

*  In  his  Arabic  dictionary  under  the  word  ^1330 :  •Cithera,  quae 
oblongiore  collo,  rotundo  ventre,  fidibus  aeneis,  plectro  pulaatur.** 

3  See  Praetorkim,  in  Synta^^  Mus.  T.  I.  c.  2. 

*  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  1.  *  Atbenaeus,  L.  IV.  p.  188. 
«  Pollux,  L  c  §  2.  7  Atbenaeus,  1.  c.  p.  183, 184. 
«  1  Cfaron.  16:  31. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  48 
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This  word  occurs  in  some  of  the  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms.^  Haremberg'  seeks  for  it  in  the  instrument  to  which 
Athenaeus,^  Hesychius,  and  Suidas,  have  given  the  name  ma* 
gas.  As  regards  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  I  &id  nothing  in  them, 
but  rather  that  the  magas  was  merely  a  somewhat  rounded  or 
curved  piece  of  wood,  upon  which  were  drawn  the  strings  of 
the  lyre,  or,  to  speak  Hebraically,  of  the  nablium.^  Moreover, 
the  greatest  resemblance  is  found  only  in  the  Greek  inflection 
of  die  oblique  cases  ;  for  in  the  nominative,  where  it  has  magas, 
^a^cr^,  there  is  no  other  resemblance  found  than  the  /.  This 
CHearius  has  already  shown,  in  his  edition  of  Philostratus ;  and 
he  calls  the  crosspiece  of  the  lyre  on  which  the  strings  are 
wound,  the  mc^cu  (Magadin.)  That  Athenaeus  and  the  writ- 
ers whom  he  quotes,  such  as  Phillis  Delius,  Alexandrides,  and 
others,  inflect  the  word  magadides,  as  coming  from  the  nomina* 
tive  magadis,  seems  to  me  rather  as  an  appellation  of  the  in- 
struments which  have  a  magas,  just  as  nfi*tidtg  is,  of  those  m- 
struments  which  are  furnbhed  with  a  pecten  (Kamme.)  I  may 
take  out  of  Athenaeus  whatever  passages  I  choose ;  and  yet 
every  where  I  shall  see  this  explanation  to  be  an  appropriate 
one.  The  changes  of  the  lyre,  brought  about  also  the  difler- 
ence  between  the  old  and  the  new  magas.^  What  I  have  just 
said,  being  admitted,  the  nablium  would  belong  among  the 
magadides,  and  the  kinnor  among  the  pectides.  I  will  leave 
this  thought  to  be  farther  carried  out  by  others ;  and  as  regards 
the  pecten,  refer  to  Perizonius  on  Aelian.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  think  of  the  magas.  The  gittith,  however, 
may  nevertheless,  be  an  instrument ;  only  it  must  appear  some- 
thing remarkable,  that  it  does  not  occur  in  the  series  of  instru- 
ments which  David  afterwards^  distributed  among  the  orders  of 

1  Ps.  8:  81:  84:  [Compare]  Ps.  34:  56: 

^  Misc.  Ljps.  nou.  L  c.  p.  224  aeq.  3  L.  IV.  p.  182. 

*  Sttidas:  Mayof.^  (rark ^rn^faywog  VTroatv^o^,  d^[OfM9ifti  dtp*  imng 
jig  tfii  tu^a^ag  vtVQag  xal  aJtordoviTtt  <pd^6yyop.  ij  t^(  vti^dqag  uafiahi 
Mil  t^g  Xiqag^  ^  tag  pevgag  ^avriiowreu  Hesychius,  in  the  same 
wor^. 

^  Athenaeus,  L.  IV.  p.  182. 

^  [That  is,  on  the  supposition,  that  David  early  brought  the  insCru- 
ment  with  him  from  Gath.     Tr.] 
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the  musicians  and  singers, — not  even  among  the  instruments  of 
the  2d  and  3d  verses  of  the  81st  Psalm.  Admit  that  it  was 
played  only  at  vintage-time  ;  yet  the  celebration  of  this  season, 
belonged  in  a  certain  measure  to  the  religious  festivities  of  the 
Jews,  at  which  it  is  probable  that  several  instruments  were  play- 
ed. And  yet  in  these  superscriptions,  the  gittith  alone  is  men- 
tioned. If,  however,  David  brought  it  from  Gath,  and  it  were 
nothing  but  an  instrument  brought  from  Gath,^  the  question  also 
arises,  why  it  stands  merely  before  the  three  Psalms  quoted, 
and  not  rather  also  before  the  34th  and  the  56th.  Besides,  this 
is  only  the  opinion  of  the  Chaldaean  paraphrast.  The  Greek 
translation  which  is  to  be  preferred  before  him,  renders  it  by, 
vnig  TcJy  kt]v£v;  and  here  I  literally  find  the  W«3,  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah,^  and  which  is  a  poem  composed  for  vintage  or 
for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.'  These  Gittith-psalms,  accord- 
ingly belong  among  the  idyls  and  songs  which  were  composed 
by  the  ancients  for  various  occasions.^ 

tana. 

irja  occurs  but  once,*  [unless  perhaps  ^to ,  Ps.  45:  9,  be 
considered  as  an  uncommon  plural  of  the  same  word ;]  and  it 
belongs  among  the  stringed  instruments  It  is  connected  with 
MKf  •  In  the  Greek  version  of  the  seventy  and  that  of  Aquila, 
it  is  uniformly  translated  strings.  The  Arabic  follows  the 
Crreek ;  and  the  Syriac  uses  the  Hebrew  word,  which  in  that 
language  also  means  strings,  and  in  Ps.  33:  2,  is  employed  to 
express  the  ten-stringed  nablium.  Probably  it  has  an  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  Chaldee  t3^  ,  stringy  thread. 

^  nj  .  From  this  word,  "^nii ,  n^n^  are  said  to  be  derived.  Liter- 
ally it  should  be  "^ni  and  n'^m  . 

»  Isaiah  16: 10.  ' 

'  See  loh.  Ben.  Garpzovii  Obsenr.  Philol.  super  Psalmos  tres 
n^n^an-b? ,  Hclmstadt,  1758. 

^  Ernst  Fr.  Wemsdorf  has  written  a  disputation  worth  reading, 
respecting  these  vintage-songs,  which  was  published  at  Wittemberg, 
in  1767,  entitled  ''de  ceasantis  hymni  vindemialis  poena,*^  on  Isa.  16: 
10  and  Jer.  48:  33.  See  also  D.  Doederlein's  Isuah,  at  the  passage ; 
and  on  such  songs  in  general,  Hagedoro's  preface  to  the  last  part  of 
his  songs.  [*'  Abhandluqgen  von  den  Liedern  der  alcen  Griechen,"  in 
the  end  of  the  Third  part  of  Hagedom's  Songs,  pw  201,  Hamborg, 
1757.    Tr.] 

•  Psalma  150: 4. 
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■•  I  ■ 


This  is  a  kind  of  instrumeDt,  furnished  with  the  magas.  It 
occurs  only  in  Daniel,^  where  it  cannot  fail  to  be  recognized  as 
the  Greek  oafifivKti,  by  which  it  is  translated  in  Theodotioo^s 
version,  and  in  the  Chbian  edition  of  the  Seventy,  lately  pab- 
lished.  This  aaftfiuxtj,  which  is  also  written  ianpimii  and  ioifr 
pi^n%  isy  according  to  Suidas^  and  Hesychius,^  an  instrument 
for  the  chanting  of  iambics,  and  a  kind  of  mt^iga  tglywov. 
Its  name  is  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  Babylonish.^  It  was  fur- 
nished  with  four  strings  and  had  an  acute  sound.^  Among  die 
Parthians  and  Troglodytes,  it  was  very  common ;  and  from 
these  Asiatic  regions  it  came,  together  with  the  female  singers 
connected  with  it,  to  Rome,  where  it  was  played  at  the  ente^ 
tainments  of  distinguished  Romans.^  These  female  singers  are 
the  sambucUtriae  and  sambucinaeJ  Its  invention,  according  to 
Suidas,®  belongs  to  Ibycas  f  according  to  others,  to  one  of  the 
Sibyls.'^  By  degrees,  it  obtained  a  greater  number  of  strings, 
until  they  amounted  to  twenty ,^^  which  were  touched  widi  the 
fingers.  In  this  instrument  in  a  somewhat  changed  form,  mijr 
perhaps  be  aoogbt  the  Ivgogiolvtita  of  Juba,^*  its  origin  beiog 

1  Dan.  3:  5, 7, 10, 15. 

^  S.  oqycatn  itowiMU  jgiywya^  h  olg  jobs  lifdfiovg  ^dop '  ol  lis,  Iqfr 
fiwau  Saimaaiiu  in  JungeriDftDU  on  PoUuz,  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  i.  ^ 
380,  remarks,  that  h  ok  Tovff  i.  ^  is  merely  a  grammatical  ezplut- 
tion.  ^laupvwu  are  the  same  aa  auft^vKat.  Albert!  in  Heayehiua,  de- 
duces it  from  the  ancient  form  of  the  (  and  i.  Stilly  Hesychius  so 
distinguishes  them  under  the  word  'Xaiifimaip  that  aagifivmi  is  said  to 
be  htgovy  oip9  tvgiifttvor.  Daniel,  however,  was  already  acquainted 
with  it 

•  ''Ogyapa  fiovtrixif  h  olg  rovg  loipifiovg  ^dop, 

^  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  p.  471.  OTswr.  Commeni.  de  L.E.p. 

548. 

^  Athen.  L.  XIV.  p.  633.  Comp.  63$. 

^  Livius,  L.  39.  c.  a  ^  Athen.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 

®  L.  c«  n^mwg  "ifivms  itfitv^.    Athen.  L.  IV.  p.  175. 

^  He  lived  in  the  54th  Olympiad.  At  the  moment  of  his  death 
from  robbers,  by  whom  be  was  attacked  in  a  remote  place,  he  called 
some  cranes,  then  flying  over  bis  bead,  to  be  witnesses  of  it;  and  bj 
them,  the  murder  was  brought  out 

10  Athen.  L.  XIV.  p.  636  seq.  '^  Adien.  1.  c. 

1*  Athen.  L.  IV,  p.  175.     Hesycb.  sub.  voc.  Sofifiimi. 
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traced  to  the  Phoenicians,  who  must  here  be  understood  as  de- 
signated by  Syrians.'  From  the  explanation,  however,  which  I 
have  collected  out  of  Hesychius,  and  Suidas,  especially  from 
the  words,  ogyava  ftovaixa  rgtywru,  it  seems  to  me  very  prob- 
able,  that  it  was  of  that  form  represented  by  figure  5.  This  is 
also  the  opinion  of  Montfaucon,^  from  whom  the  figure  is  tak- 
en.^ Others  have  chosen  for  it  the  figure  designated  by  num- 
ber 8,  taken  out  of  Kircher.*  This  may  perhaps  be  the  iiepop^ 
oxpg  €vgfifitPO¥.  Boysen,  judging  from  the  root,  conceives  it  to 
have  been  a  kind  of  trellis-work  (Gitterwerk.)* 

^''^naOD ,  also  ]*»-;q2DS. 

This,  the  xpaXriiQiov  of  the  Greeks,  is  likewise  a  kind  of 
stringed  instrument,  occurring  in  Daniel,^  and  probably  put  for 
the  Hebrew  nablium.  Otherwise,  %ifakziigiO¥  is  a  word,  which, 
like  tpaXkitPj  can  be  used  of  all  kinds  of  instruments,  which  are 
accompanied  with  sindug.  At  least,  the  Seventy,  Aquila,  Sym 
machus,  the  Arabic,  Jerome,  and  otliers,  are  not  too  scrupulous 
in  translatmg  even  the  qti,^  aj^',^  and  ni33,^  by  this  word.  It 
is  the  "niSD,  however,  in  particular,  and  the  nablium,  that  most 
frequently  receive  this  name.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  express 
ray  own  opinion, — why  then  the  xtfaXt^giop  is  the  new  appella- 
tion of  the  nablium,— one  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  one  ; 
and  thus  far  it  may  be  the  yt^^vga  in  Athenaeus.'^  As,  howev- 
er, it  was  a  stringed  instrument,  this  name  was  also  sometimes 
empbyed  for  the  kinnor ;  akhough  this  should  literally  be  caUed 

•  Bocbart  G©ogr.  S.  P.  II.  p.  728. 

^  —  **  Forma,"  says  he  of  the  lyra  and  cilbara,  ''semper  eadem 
pene  est,  si  quamdam  ezcipias  infra  profereDdam  ab  Sponia  publica- 
tarn,  quae  triangularis  pene  est ;  est  que  band  dubie  id,  quod  trigonum 
appellabatur,  oui  similis  etiam  sambuca  erat,  iDstrumentum  scilicet  tri- 
angulare  cbordis  adomaturo."  T.  III.  Adl  expl.  p.  345* 

3  Antiq.  Expl.  Suppl.  Tom.  III.  Tab.  77. 

^  Musuf;gia,  c.  IV.  Calmet,  1.  c 

^  Beytrag  zura  System  der  Hebriiischen  Philologie,  3er  Tbeil. 

•  Dan.  3: 5, 7, 10, 15.  '  Job  21: 12. 

•  Job  21: 12.  30:  31. 

»  Ps.  42:  4.  Sym.  1  Sam.  16: 1&  Aq.  1  Sam.  16:  23.  Tbeod.  Sep- 
tuags  Gen.  4: 20.  Ps.  48:  4.  150:  a 

10S[I  know'  not  where  in  Atben.  In  Pollui,  L.  IV.  cb.  9.  See 
above  p.  350  and  366.    Ta.  J 
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yffiXu/i,  The  passages  of  Hesychius  and  Suidas,  as  weD  as 
the  translation  of  the  Seventy  and  others,  furnish  a  proof  of  this 
conjecture.  The  Greek  translator  of  Job  is  the  only  one  who 
puts  it  for  ^h  and  :iy\9 .  This  must  have  originated  in  the  spe- 
cial views  of  this  translator.  There  are  other  passages  which 
prohibit  us  from  considering  him  as  the  same  person  who  trans- 
lated the  other  books  of  the  Scriptures,  even  if  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  that  the  translation  of  the 
Seventy,  did  not  originate  with  one  man,  and  was  written  out 
at  different  times.^ 

Of  what,  however,  the  strings  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  instru- 
ments consisted,  can  perhaps  with  difficulty  be  investigated  to 
complete  certainty.  In  the  Old  Testament,  the  subject  is  no 
where  brought  up,  except  in  the  translations.  Probably,  they 
were  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  of  the  sinews  of  animals,  and 
finally,  in  more  modern  times,  of  metal.  The  words  '^Zt 
^rpT2  f  and  V^h ,  may  have  been  used  of  strings,  ^'io  appears  to 
me  to  be  so  used,  in  a  passage  in  Isaiah.^  In  the  mean  time,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  of  stringed 
instruments,  with  the  remark  of  Euphorion.  to  be  found  in 
Athenaeus  :  "The  use  of  them  is  very  ancient,  but  their  names 
and  sometimes  even  their  forms  have  been  very  much  changed."' 

II.  Wind  Instruments. 

Wind  instruments,  are  ordinarily  divided  into  various  kiads 
of  trumpets  and  flutes.  The  Hebrews  had  both,  and  of  them, 
various  kinds. 

new,  HB- 

"^cVj  is  given  by  some  as  a  generic  name,  of  which  ]nj;  and 
Sl'n^E^t!  are  said  to  be  species.  I  will  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  my  reader,  whether  this  distbction  has  any  foundation ;  and 

1  Dresde,  DisBeitatio  de  versioniB  Alezandrinae  auctoritate  etc 
Witt.  1777. 

^  Isa.  28: 20.  *^  The  bed  is  so  narrow,  that  there  ii  scarcely  place 
left  for  a  string."  [Rather  fkr  fetched.]  In  the  Arable  the  word  9119 
is  used  of  strings.  Respecting  the  strings  of  the  ancients,  see  Albert! 
in  Hesych.  under  the  word  tii^ag, 

3  L.  XIV.  e.  IX.  635.     Ta  nokvxoojia  tmw  oq/itrnv  hvi^MOk  j 
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whether,  on  the  other  hand,  l*i{;  should  not  be  the  genus  under 
which  belong  the  other  classes.  These  instruments  have  been 
so  distinguished  as  to  make  the  nidnp  a  kind  of  bent  and  homy- 
reeds  for  blowing,  similar  to  our  Frenen  horns  or  crooked  cornets 
(Wald-  Oder  Krummhomer.)  So  great  is  their  age  and  univer- 
sal their  use,  that  one  can  easily  convince  himself  of  the  truth 
in  this  respect,  by  a  resort  to  every  treasury  of  antiquities  and 
to  most  of  the  travels.  The  word  ]np^  is  indeed  very  seldom 
to  be  met  with  [as  a  musical  or  wind  instrument,]  and  for  the 
roost  part,  the  musical  catalogue  of  Daniel  excepted,  for  one  of 
the  other  wind  instruments.^  Admit  now  that  they  were  differ- 
ent, then  would  ^np^  have  perhaps  been  the  more  crooked  horn. 
This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case ;  for  where 
we  find  *|nj2  it  is  evidently  used  as  synonymous  vridi  sophar  ; 
and  from  the  place  in  Daniel,  I,  believe  myself  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  it  is  actuaDy  one  and  the  same  instrument,  whether 
I  find  ]"3i;  or  iDiis .  The  old  translators  alwavs  render  it  by  aaX- 
w*/5 ;  the  Syriac  by  N3np ;  and  the  Arabic  by  fmeki.  And  of  what 
use  is  it  to  trouble  ourselves  with  specifying  their  difl!erence !  It  is 
an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  instruments  of  whose  diminution 
we  aught  rather  to  think.  As  regards  "idV^,  the  word  ordi- 
narily to  be  met  with,  we  can  obtain  little  information  from  its 
derivation.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  rather  a  hindrance  to  us. 
Pleasantness  of  sound  in  trumpets,  I  can  never  regard  as  the 
main  point.  The  Greeks  ordinarily  translate  it  by  aakniyi  and 
uipatipfi.  The  last  in  particular  is  to  be  found  m  Aquila,  and 
sometimes  also  in  Symmachus.^  The  Syriac  translation  some- 
times has  the  Hebrew  [as  we  may  call  it,]  M'ilD*nb ,'  and  at 
others  the  word  fita'^p  ^  In  the  Arabic  indeed  we  have  the 
word  n'^aiD  ,^  which  resembles  the  Hebrew ;  and  though  Gieuhari 
as  quoted  by  Golius,  declares  it  a  foreign  word,  yet  it  is  still  in 
use,  and  I  can  form  no  other  opinion  of  the  sumara  adduced  by 
Niebuhr,  than  that  it  is  the  ncid  of  the  Hebrews.  The  Arabic 
translator  in  the  London  Polyglot,  has  often  rendered  it  by 

^  Joflb.  6:5,  where  it  evidently  stands  for  'iDiai.  IChron.  35:5. 
Comp.  2  CbroD.  8: 13.  Isa.  58: 1. 

'  Amos  a-  a  Uos.  5:  a  Isa.  58:  1.  Pa.  150:  3. 

9  Lev.  35:  9.  3  Sam.  6: 15. 

4  Pa.  81:  3.  1  Cbron.  15:  39.  3  Chron.  30:  38.  39: 38.  Ex.  19: 18. 
30:18. 

^  See  Cocceii  Lexicon,  the  new  edition  by  Prof.  Schute. 
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buckf  the  buecinaf  and  more  rarely  by  the  Hebrew  or  rather  the 
occidental  korun,^ 

To  this  instrument  there  is  in  general  given  a  crooked  shape, 
so  that  it  looks  more  or  less  like  a  horn.  Such  rounded  wind- 
instruments  are  called  litui  in  Latin ;  and  there  are  enough  of 
them  to  be  seen  figured  out  in  Montfaucon,  and  also  in  Lipdus.^ 
From  these,  those  among  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ^  as  writers 
unanimously  testify.  It  is  also  agreed,  that  originally,  they 
were  literally  nothing  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  which  bebg  hot- 
lowed  out,  greatly  strengthened  the  sound  made  by  blowing  in- 
to them.  The  Seventy,  by  the  nice  choice  of  the  word  tuga- 
tlvfit  which  they  use  for  noi©  indeed,  but  never  for  nnantrt » 
and  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  which  follow  them,  have  given  their 
testimony  in  favor  of  this  position.  The  very  same  thing  » 
shown  by  their  nice  explanation  in  Ps.  98:  5,  where  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  distinction  between  ^DiiD  and  ninxsn . 
Here,  this  ancient  and  excellent  commentary  on  the  CMd  Tes- 
tament, employs  qfrnptjaaXnlypig  nigaripi^g,  for  the  word,  "^Bi©; 
and  it  is  closely  followed  by  the  Waltonian  Arabic,  with  buedna 
cornea.  Jerome^  also  makes  thb  distinction.  His  words  are : 
**  Buccina  pastoralis  est,  et  comu  recurve  efBcitur,  unde  et 
proprie  Hebraice  ^trai ;  Graeqe,  mgativij  appellatur.  Tuba 
autem  de  aere  efficitur  vel  argento,  qua  in  bellis  et  in  solemniu- 
tibus  concrepabant"  Whether  these  trumpets  were  at  first 
made  out  of  the  horns  of  rams  or  tliose  of  neat-cattle,  peqile 
have  not  yet  been  able  perfectly  to  agree.  The  decision  io 
genera],  is  in  favor  of  a  kind  of  ram's  horn,  of  which  m  the 
East,  there  are  various  species  and  sizes.  Among  them  also 
belong  [those  of]  the  gazelle — Bochart^  very  violently  contests 
the  above  supposition,  because  that  <  the  ancient  Romans  and 
Greeks  did  not,  according  to  Varro  and  Dionysius  Halicamas- 
sens,  employ  rams'  horns  for  this  purpose,  but  on  the  other 
hand  those  of  neat-cattle ;  and  also  because  that  rams'  horns  are 
not  hollow.'  As  regards  the  first  reason,  every  one  can  easily 
see,  that  no  general  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Badly  in- 
deed would  it  fare  with  our  Hebrew  antiquities,  if  we  should 
always  seek  after  them  at  Rome  and  Athens.  We  might  place 
in  opposition,  the  testimony  of  Josephus,  quoted  by  Bochart 

1  2  Sam.  6: 15.  ^  De  re  militari,  L.  IV.  p.  395. 

3  In  Hoseam,  L.  II.  e.  y.A. 

^  Hierozoic  P.  I.  L.  II.  c.  4a  p.  425. 
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Umself,  *^that  Gidoon-niid  his  aoMwy  bad  rama'  horns.''  If 
this  testimony  is  here  no  better,  it  is  at  least  as  good,  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  regard  to  the  second  point,  I 
might  .easily  quote  the  testimony  of  Pliny ^  the  Elder  and  of 
Anstotle,^  who  ascribe  to  rams  and  all  homed  animals,  the  stag 
alone  excepted,  hollow  horns*  Admit,  however,  dxat  they 
were  not  hollow,  would  it  be  so  impossible  a  thing  to  give  them 
the  requisite  hoUowness  i  But  why  must  one  of  two  positions 
always  fall  away  ?  May  not  both  kinds  of  horns — for  I  would 
gladly  adjust  the  controversy,  without  condemning  both  parties, 
-*— why,  I  say,  may  not  both  kinds  of  horns  have  been  used? 
Human  invention,  which  is  by  no  means  inactive,  may  after* 
wards  have  made  similar  ones  out  of  metal  and  to  the  first  in- 
vention h«ve  added  many  other  things  as  ornaments. 

The  use  of  this  instrument  is  indeed  copiously  laid  open  in 

those  passages  of  the  Rabbbs^  which  belong  to  this  place.    I 

will,  however,  touch  upon  that  only  which  has  its  foundation  in 

the  sacred  Scriptures,     The  other  applications  of  this  instm- 

r  ment  can  easily  be  sought  after,  in  Vitringa^  and  Buxtorf.^ 

I  In  the  service  of  God,  it  was,  as  Van  Till  correctly  remarks, 

employed  only  to  make  its  announcements    The  strong  sound 

of  the  instrument  would  have  confounded  a  choir  of  singers, 

'  rather  than  have  elevated  their  rnuac*    Accordingly,  we  find 

it  at  the  giving  of  the  law ;  where  it  was  employed  to  call  the 

^  .  people  to  hear  the  law  proclaimed.^    When  the  covenant  >  with 

F  God  was  again  renewed,  the  people  made  known  their  joy, 

'  amidst  the  blowing  of  trumpets.'^    Accprding  to  the  regulation 

^  Qf  Moses,^  trumpets  were  lo  be  blown,  at  every  new  moon  and 

'  every  festival,  over  the  burnt-offerings  and  thank-offerings,  as 

'  a  memorial  before  God.    We  meet  with  a  peculiar  Sabbath  or 

'  Feast  of  Trumpets,  on  which  they  were  blown  by  the  priests  ai^d 

'  Levites,  throughout  all  the  land ;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose 

'  of  announcing  to  the  people  the  succeeding  civil  new  year,^  as- 

^  Hist.  Nat.  L.  XI.  c.  37.  ^  De  partib.  animal.  L.  III.  c.  2. 

^  Geroara  in  Sanbedrin,  fol.  7.  Maimonidesde  Buccina,c.  1.  Rosch 
hasscbanah  III. 

*  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  L.  I.  P.  I.  c.  10.  §  1. 

5  Lex.  Chald.  h.  v.  «  Ex.  19:  la 

7  2  Chron.  15;  14.  8  Num.  10: 10. 

®  The  solemnization  of  the  civil  new  year  is  a  mere  mvention  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  very  recent  origin.    Mos^  knew  not  a  qdlable  of 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  49 
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sembling  them  together,  and  preparing  them  lor  its  celebrslion ; 
u,  on  the  oUior  hand,  for  the  sake  of  the  festivals  imniediatei^ 
ibUowiDg  the  Sabbath,  and  especially  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment, in  these  respects.  Absalom/  as  the  dross  of  the  human 
race,  knew  how,  with  sufficient  cunning,  to  avail  hims^  of  tbb 
Sabbath  of  Trumpets,  in  order  to  instigate  a  rebellion  against  the 
best  of  fathers.  As  the*  people  k)oked  upon  this  trumpet^fesd- 
val  as  a  civil  regulation,  we  thence  see,  that  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument was  not  confined  to  the  worship  of  God.  It  was  Ao 
employed  in  a  variety  of  other  cases,  both  in  war,  and  in  times 
of  peace.  When  an  enemy  threatened,  these  horns  were  blown, 
to  call  the  people  and  assemble  them  together  in  arms,  for  the 
piirpose  of  driving  out  the  enemy,  or  helping  to  pursue  him.' 
Thus  far,  the  bk>wing  with  the  tnimpet  befonged  among  the  ar- 
tifioial  signs,  employed  by  the  watchman  or  herald,  when  on  seme 
place  of  ol^ervation,  or  on  the  watch-tower  f  ahhough  it  was 
not  the  only  or  invariable  one.  He  mi^t  also  make  use  of  die 
voice,  the  hands,  and  other  signs.^  At  feasts  and  exhibitioBs  of 
joy,  our  horns  and  trumpets  were  not  forgotten.^  k  is  hence 
easy  to  draw  a  conclusion  with  reference  to  the  metaphorical 
use  of  the  trumpet  in  tho  comparisons  taken  from  tins  instru- 
neat.  Isaiah  rebukes  sin  with  a  loud  voice,  like  a  trumpet  f 
and  in  the  figurative  representation  which  our  Savionr  and  his 
apostles  have  given  of  the  end  of  time,  angels  are  furnished 
with  trumpets,  in  order  to  remind  all  the  world,  that  now  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord  is  to  be  held. 

One  of  the  best  known  passages  is  that  of  Matt.  6:  S,  which 
is  commonly  understood  figuratively,  or  exphined  by  a  resort 
Ibr  aki  te  the  treasure^chest,  which  resembled  the  shepharJ    h 


it ;  and  we  ara  bound  to  abolish  the  same  iVom  omr  chronologiei^  as 
Moegiog  to  the  Jewish  leaven  which  still  remaina  to  bo  Mmoved. 
Slio  Qoof^  AblMLDdkiDgen  xur  ErlKuienmg  dot  altan  Zeicnohnnitp 
und  Ge8chicbte.Tb.  II.  2er  Abech. 

^  2  Sam.  15: 10.  ^  Judg.3: 27.  1  Sam.  13:  3  etc.  Isa.  18:  a 

'  Jer.  4: 5,  6.  Ez.  33:  6,  etc.  ^  Faber's  Archaeok>^,,p.  235. 

»  2 Sam. 6: 15.  1  Chioa.  16:28.      «  Isa.  58;  I. 

7  Homberg^  Parerga  S.  p.  20.  [Some  authors,  aad  to  this  Pfciffer 
refers,  have  explained  this  passage,  by  supposing  the  Saviour  alludes 
to  the  fact,  that  the  alms-chest  or  reservoir  of  the  n^*]? ,  had  the 
§brm  ofaa  inverted  trumpet  or  **)niib,  hy  which  name *it  wasaetual- 
1^  eaHed  among  the  lM>hiRa;  and  that  the  fhariftees^  in  fhping  their 
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is  well  known,  however,  that  beggars  in  the  East,  often  request 
alms,  in  connexion  with  music.  To  this  fact,  accordingly,  the 
case  in  hand  may  literally  apply;  and  Christ  have,  in  this 
rerse,  merely  uttered  a  dissuasive  from  the  practice  of  mendi-^ 
cancy  before  the  doors  of  people's  houses,  as  one  at  varianoe 
with  good  policy.^  In  the  East,  there  is  also  a  beggar's  druoi^ 
of  which  mendicants  sometimes  avail  themselves,  and  which,  ad 
there  was  room  on  the  plate,  I  have  taken  out  of  Niebubr  and 
exhibited  in  figure  2l3t.  There  is  likewise  a  beggar's  horn  that 
this  class  of  people  also  employ,  which  Niebuhr  found  in  the 
hands  of  a  dervise.' 

There  was  indeed  formerly  a  disposition  to  mtiiitain  that  tb6 
tmests  and  Levites  were  the  sole  persons  who  had  any  right  to 
Dk>w  upon  these  instruments,  tt  was  thence  made  a  badge  of 
honor,  so  that  to  the^tnimpeteiB  was  assigned  a  high  rank  among 
mortals.  It  is  sufficiently  clear,  however,  diat  om  of  die  tem« 
pie,  that  is  in  other  cases,  these  instruments  were  also  einployed 
by  laymen.  How,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  could  Gideon, 
with  800  trumpets,  have  taken  the  enemy  by  surprise  ?^  or  bow 
eouM  the  watchmen,  who  were  not  always  Levites,  have  made 
use  of  trumpets  as  signals  ?* 

alms,  tbrew  it  into  the  tunnel  of  this  chest  in  a  noisy  and  ostentatlotm 
way.  See  Dr.  Adam  Clarke^  on  the  passage ;  compare  also  Sehoett* 
gen,  Hotae  Heb.  ei  Talra.  1. 53,  and  BuztorTt  Lex.  Rab.  tdh.  voe^ 
^^  and  ^tm ,  CalL  1302  and  8506.    Ta.] 

*  Micfaaelis,  Oriental.  BiMiotb.  Tb.  7.  p.  d4,  accordingly  uanslatM 
it :  *  Let  tbere  be  no  sioging  before  tbe  door,  wben  you  giro  alms ; 
bat  give  to  those  who  are  really  poor,  in  silence.'* 

*  [Harmer,  and  after  bim,  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  state  tbese  fbcts  a  tit- 
tle differently.  They  speak  of  the  dervises  as  frequendy  blowing 
tbeir  bom  or  trumpet,  in  honor  of  those  from  whom  tfaey  receive 
presents,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  annooncing  themaelves  as  beg* 
fan,  requesting  alms.  Both  accounts  may  be  true.  Pfeiffer,  how-> 
ever,  in  his  statement,  has  adhered  to  Niebuhr.  '*I  remember,"  says 
this  author,  to  quote  his  very  language,  *^  to  have  seen  at  Basse,  ader- 
vise  of  the  order  kalendar  or  karendal,  who,  before  tbe  doors  of  Mo- 
hammedans^ blew  in  a  great  horn,  and  thereby  gave  them  to  underw 
stand  that  he  was  in  want  of  alms."  Little  drums  as  well  as  singing, 
says  this  author,  were  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  See 
Niebuhr^s  Reisb.  L 181  etc.    Also  Kuinoel  on  Matt  6:  3.    Ta.] 

»  Judg.  7^8.  <  Jtr.  4: 5,  &  Ez.33:  a 
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The  nin^iach  were  another  kind  of  tnimpets,  whichy  as  dis- 
tioguished  from  the  former,  had  an  oblong,  straight  form. 
Among  the  Israelites,  they  were  a  divine  regulation,  God  hav- 
ing commanded  Moses  himself,  how  to  make  them.^  He  waa 
to  make  them  out  of  silver,  turned^  rounded^  ^^g^  •  '^be 
phrase  is  sometimes  translated  by,  oiU  ofpwre  or  native  (gedie- 
gen)  silver.  Others,  however,  translate  it,  oiU  of  beaten  silver. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  generally  used  of  the  working  of  silver; 
and  accordingly,  the  Syriac  here  translates  it  by  *7D3  •  The 
Greeks  translate  it  by  ikatov^  which  they  must  have  understood 
of  beaten  silver^ — ^the  sense  in  which  Theodotion  has  also  used 
the  word,  in  Jer.  10:9;  since,  in  other  cases,  as,  for  example,  in 
the  making  of  the  cherubim,  the  candlesticks,  etc.,  thev  have 
the  word  zogivrop.^    The  nin^btn  were  accordingly  of  silver^ 

!>late,  and  drawn  out  in  length/  ft  is  in  this  that  they  difier 
irom  the  nineiio  and  nia^^R  as  is  once  very  clearly  indicated^ 
in  the  Greek  translation,  as  'in  Ps.  97:  6.  In  this  passage,  the 
n1"Ut2£h  are  expressed  by  aiXmyi^p  Aavalg;  the  "^Dis),  on  the 
other  hand,  is  called  from  the  form,  a  %eQatipn  oiXn^l.  I  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion,  therefore,  that  they  had  the  form  of 
figure  10th ;  or,  if  we  strictly  adhere  to  the  expression  ikaxovy 
perhaps  that  of  figure  1 1th.  Both  these  kinds  may,  indeed,  re- 
ceive the  appellation,  so  far  as  their  length  is  concerned ;  but 
yet  the  second  figure  is  far  more  drawn  out  than  the  first ;  and 
besides  it  is  still  common  in  the  East,  where  Niebuhr,  from 
whom  I  took  the  figure,  found  it  under  the  name  Sumara? 
The  description  given  us  by  Josephus,^  has  now  no  longer  any 
difficulty.  It  even  serves  to  confirm  what  I  have  thus  far  said. 
**  Moses,"  says  he,  "  invented  a  species  of  trumpet,  of  silver* 
1^  length,  it  was  a  litde  less  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was  somewhat 
thicker  than  a  flute.  Its  opening  was  oblong,  so  as  to  permit 
blowing  on  it  with  the  mouth.     At  the  lower  end  it  had  the 


*  Num.  10: 2  aeq.  nu?p»  v\'f^^  nhsnsth  •>rn^ . 

«  Ex.  25: 18, 31,  36.  37:  7,  17,  25.  3  Niebuhr,  I.  c  p.  181. 

^  Aotiq.  L.  III.  c.  11.  Evq%  ds  xal  jhrnmnig  xgonop  i^  i^yvf^hv  mHif- 
adfitro^.  Bail  ds  Toiatit/.  fifjnog  flip  £/£(  mixvaiop  okiyog  Xujtor.  cna^ 
f  ifTtl  <rvgiy}^  aitov  §qax^  naxvtiqa  nagix^^^^^  ^^  svgog,  iffxovv  inl 
t^  eto/AOtif  ngog  vnodoxi^v  npivfionoq,  tig  xiodiupa  xaig  iralnty^  na^^ 
niri(ri»g  ttlovy,  aawirca  KnXMjai  *uta  Ti^y  kfigaUtp  yXwraav, 
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form  of  a  bell,  like  the  horn,  (ooAm/l).    Its  name  in  Hebrew 
is  asosra.'^     The  remainder  of  his  account  is  exactly  that  of 
\  Moses.    Possibly,  among  the  Hebrews,  this  instrument  was 

i  sometimes  doubled.    In  the  Scriptures  indeed  we  find  nothing 

i  of  this;  but  the  figure,  number  10,  was  among  the  ancients, 

i  and  therefore  I  believe  myself  justified  in  assuming  for  thb  ^- 

L  strument,  that  form.     Moses  was  commanded  to  make  only 

I  two  trumpets,  because  that  then  there  were  only  two  priests, 

I  the  two  sons  of  Aaron.    Afterwards,  far  more  of  them  were 

\  made.  Josephus  says^  that  Solomon  made  two  hundred  thousand 

;  of  them,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses.^    When,  how- 

I  ever,  riches  had  afterwards  vanished  from  Palestine,  baser  met- 

i  al  was  also  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  these  trumpets.* 

I  Their  use  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Moses.    They  were  em- 

i  ployed  in  calling  the  congregation  together,  in  sacrifices,  and  in 

battles.^    Those  who  blowed  on  them  obtained  the  name  of 
■  ti^'n^srn  .*    Its  tone,  or  rather  the  noise  made  by  blowing  on  it, 

I  was  very  variable.    The  most  noted  kinds,  as  distinguished  by 

Moses  himself,  are  the  Wn  and  the  a^'^n  [or  9')*i].  The  first  is 
a  firm  sound  or  blast.  The  radical  word  conveys  this  idea,  in 
reference  to  other  things ;  it  being  used  of  the  fastening  of  the 
tent,*  the  nail,^  the  hanging,^  and  also  of  the  thrusting  of  the 
sword  into  the  body.®  9'^'\ ,  on  the  other  hand,  expresses  rath- 
er a  broken,  alarming,  fearfully  sounding,  blast ;  as  is  shown 
bj  the  dififerent  Greek  words;  as,  xgaCstVt  drnxgainv,  poav, 
aXaldiuv,  by  which  its  meaning  is  conveyed.  Hence  nap'»nn 
[nynij]  belongs  to  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  a^pn  [spjn,  or  yipn] 
to  the  civil  arrangements.  When,  however,  the  word  Tftoo  is 
used,  it  refers  to  the  great  continuation  of  the  sound  of  the 
trumpets,  which  were  to  be  heard  longer  than  other  instru- 
ments. Thus,  in  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai,  there 
was  first  a  powerful  tempest  of  thunder  and  lightning;  and  then 
came  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  exceeding  loud,  during  their 


»  Antiq.  L.  VIII.  c.  4.  »  Kings  12:  la 

3  To  this,  reference  is  bad  in  Hoaea  5: 8. 

*  2  Chron.  5:  12,  13.   29:28.    [tJ-^^-jatno  or  D'»-jXSn»,  in  the 
ken.    See  Oes.  Lex.  sub.  voc.    Tb.J 

s  Gen.  31: 25.  «  Isa.  22: 23,  25.  ''I  Sam.  31: 10. 

^  Ex.  10: 19.     [The  passages  to  the  point,  however,  are  Judg#  3: 
12.  2  Sam.  18: 14.    Ta.^ 


passages 
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heariDg  of  which,  the  people  were  led  forth  to  the  moanc' 
This  sound  of  the  trumpet  must,  therefore,  have  oontiuiied 
longer  than  the  thunder ;  and  this  is  expressed  by  ^s  .*  in 
like  manner,  the  passage  in  Joshua,^  where  this  word  again  oc* 
curs,  may  be  explained.  It  was  thus  that  the  Talmudkts  them- 
selves understood  it  ;*  and  they  have  given  prolix  explanatioos 
as  \o  the  occasions  on  which  the  'i&is?  and  also  the  rnns^n, 
should  be  prolonged.  The  last  passage,  however,  referred  lo^ 
in  Joshua,  as  well  as  the  first  in  Exodus,  excites  another  diffi- 
culty, which  is  brought  to  view  by  the  idea  to  be  connecled  with 
the  word 

I  will  not  brmg  forward  all  the  strange  notions  that  have  beeo 
indulged  in,  and  the  controversies  that  have  been  carried  on, 
respecting  this  subject.  They  are  well  known ;  and  every  dic- 
tionary is  furnished  with  them.  An  account  of  them  is  also  to 
be  found  in  Bochart.^  It  has  fared  in  this  case,  as  with  many 
other  words,  whose  literal  radical  has  become  obscure.  K  it 
did  not  occur  as  an  instrument,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  then  we  might  pronounce  the  suppositioo  true, 
which  deduces  it  from  this  &Uval.  But  at  the  time  the  law 
was  given,  [where  we  find  the  word  b^i**  used,]  there  was  no 
year  of  Jubuee  ;  and  in  proclaiming  this  season  by  blowing,  the 
trumpet  employed  is  never  the  one  called  i^^^t  but  always  the 
^bitc .  If  therefore  one  of  these  words  comes  from  the  other, 
then  the  year  of  Jubilee  derives  its  name  from  b^i^.^  But 
why  should  this  word  be  even  considered  as  an  instrument  at 
all  ?  Because  of  its  resemblance  to  Jubal?  He  invented  only 
the  ni)^  and  l^n^ ;  or  perhaps  on  account  of  other  passages  i 
Here*  however,  it  is  never  met  with  alone.  Schultens,^  and 
after  bim  Schulze,®  take  notice  of  the  Arabic  signification  of  the 

J  Ex.  19: 15, 16, 18, 19.  «  Ex.  19: 15.  «  Josh.  6: 5. 

4  See  Taanidi  II.  §  1.  Schabbatb  fol.  a  col.  2.  RocwbhaaKhanach 
III.  §  3.    Maimonides  de  bueeina  e.  1. 

«  Hierttz.Lp.4aa 

*  Michaelis,  MosaiBches  Recht,  11.  p.  96k  fMiehaeiis^  Ctmmmtti^ 
ries  on  tbekws  of  Moee^^  trandntad  bgr  Sauth,  VoL  L  Azt.  73^  pw30B, 
LoDd.  1814    Tr.] 

^  Ad  Hariri.  ^  In  the  new  editioa  of  Cooceius^  Lexicon. 
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radical  word  ^!)%  To  march  an  with  triumph  and  esndtation} 
What  if  we  could  apply  this  idea  to  the  word  ^31'*  ?  The  year 
of  Jubilee  itself,  causes  no  difficulty  ;  for  it  was  consecrated  en- 
tirely to  joy.  But  the  application  to  music  ?  Would  it  not  be 
a  ppropriate,  to  translate  it :  When  triumph  is  sounded  ?•  *  When 
the  priests  blow  upon  the  horn  of  triumph?  and  the  horns  of  tri* 
umph  are  to  be  heard,^  then  the  people  shall  raise  a  war-cry/ 
Id  this  case,  IfOJa  would  be  used  Aierely  of  this  definite  blowing, 
which  was  regulated  according  to  its  object.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  I  do  not  find  this  word  standing  in  any  other  place,  in  this 
signi6cation.  Admit  now  that  Ifp^  means  a  long-continued 
sound  ;  yet  even  in  the  time  of  Irloses,  the  Israelites  obtained 
otit  of  it,  the  idea  of  drawing  near  to  Mount  Sinai ;  and  after-* 
wards,  that  o( preparing  themselves  for  the  war-cry. 

We  will  now  pass  on  fit)m  these  stro^-sounding  iostruments, 
to  the  softer  toned  flutes  and  pipes.  The  first  we  here  meet 
with|  is  the 

Many  have  been  inclined  to  derive  this  word  from  the 
root  ib'n ,  the  meaning  of  which  is  to  bore  through  ;  and  thence 
to  form  the  idea  of  a  flute  bored  through  and  furnished  with 
holes.  As,  however,  this  appeared  to  be  somewhat  far-fetched, 
they  had  recourse  to  bbH  to  leapj  to  dance^  and  thence  formed 
an  instrument  which  was  played  on,  at  the  dance.  This  is 
more  tolerable  than  the  first,  and  derives  probability  from  his- 
tory. The  Greek  translators  have  always  rendered  it  by  their 
avXog^  There  are  in  all,  but  four  places,  where  it  occurs,  ia 
the  Old  Testament.*  The  aikog  of  the  Greeks  occurs,  how- 
ever, in  the  New  Testament,^  and  in  die  apocryphal  books.^ 

>  ^  [The  word  b^*^  or  Jubilee  is  of  doubtful  derivation,  ws^  Mh 
ebaelis.  In  the  Synac  it  meana  to  succeed^  and  heace  b^^^  may 
mean  succession,  referring  to  the  effect  of  jubilee  on  eatatea,  etc"  See 
above.    Ta.J 

*  Ex..  19: 15.  [la]  In  this  paasage,  however,  it  can  be  used  only  aa 
aaign  of  drawing  near,    b^^^,  in  other  cases,  also,  means  merely  oif- 


*  Joshua  6;  5.  b^i^n  ]*jRa  ?ft*Qai. 

♦  Joshua  6t  7,  8.  tni?^1*n  ninijlc.     Here  it  would  be  naturaf 
enough  to  suppoae  t3'^b^i^;i  meaoa  iiumphs. 

^  1  Kings  1:  40.  Im!s:  13.  aCh  29.  Jer.  48:  96. 

•  Matt  9:3a  7  i  Mac. 4:  54.  9:  99.  Judith  9k  8. 
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In  age,  it  extends  not  back  beyond  tb^  time  in  which  it  is  roeo- 
tioned  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  I  am  not  disinclined,  to  as- 
sign, both  to  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  word,  a  common  foreign 
origin.  May  not  this  ha^e  been  the  Phoenician  word  aib^n  ? 
if  it  were  so,  then  from  it  and  the  use  of  this  instrument,  would 
the  radical  word  bVn  in  Hebrew,  mean,  to  dance  after  the  sound 
of  the  flutSj  and  all  its  related  words  would  also  receive  quite 
an  easy  explanation  ;  for  people  [in  this  case  as  we  may  sup- 
pose]  did  not  remain  confined  to  the  single  name  b'^bn ;  out  of 
this,  they  made  another  word,  which  is  perfecdy  Hebraic  in  its 
formation,  and,  by  virtue  of  A  prosthetic,  expresses  an  instru- 
ment This  wond  is  bna ,  [nbjrq ,]  which  does  not  appear  U> 
difibr  from  b^}^n .  He  who  has  investigated  the  different  kinds 
of  instruments  which  Athenaeus  has  merely  collected  together, 
will  not  easily  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  also  had  various  kinds 
of  flutes  and  pipes.  It  is  true  they  were  not  the  inventors  of 
them.  Custachius  ascribes  them  to  the  Thebans,  Plutarch  to 
Apollo,  Hyginus  to  Marsyas,  Strabo  to  Silenus,  etc.  These 
inventions,  however,  of  different  'kinds  of  pipes,  are  easy  to 
be  understood  ;  but  all  the  geniuses  adduced  are  far  removed 
from  the  Hebrews.  Their  principal  difierence  from  each 
other,  consisted  in  the  difierence  of  their  make,  the  variety  of 
their  openings,  the  number  and  construction  of  their  parts,  the 
various  materials  which  were  employed  for  their  manufacture, 
etc. 

The  material^  of  which  they  consisted,  was  sometimes  wood ; 
at  others,  reed ;  at  others,  the  bones  of  animals,  horns,  etc 
Those  made  out  of  tlie  boxtree,  were  designated  by  the  term 
llviAog ;  were  an  invention  of  Uie  Phrygians,  though  not  un- 
known even  in  Egypt ;  and  were  of  different  kinds  and  furnish- 
ed with  a  variety  of  holes.  Hence,  they  are  also  called  dionoi, 
fiiaoKOnoiy  vnot^fjToif^  etc.  Perhaps  this  remark  will  enable 
us  to  explain  the  words  fi'^p'n'^.  d1;m  ,  in  the  superscription  of  the 
66th  Psalm.  This  conjecture  has  indeed  been  made  by  Ha- 
remberg  f  but  because  with  him  every  thing  must  fit,  tS^jT^  is 

^  Pollux  L.  IV.  c  IX,  'H  vXfj  TQ>y  avX&v, .  xaXofUKj  (^  /o^lxoc)i  f 
Iwtog^  1}  nv^og,  ^  xs^a;,  ^  oorovy  iXaifoVj  ^  datpnig  tyg  /ofioiCijiov  M- 
dog^  TTiv,  irttQiiaipfpf  aqftn^tifdwog.  The  metal  here  meodoned,  is  the 
only  offensive  thing  contained  in  the  series,  but,  according  to  Kiibn^ 
remark,  it  Is  a  marginal  gloss. 

"  Athenaeus  L.  IV.  p.  176. 

9  Miflcell.  Lips.  nou.  T.  IX.  p.  238. 
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said  to  be  the  Phrygiam.  ta'^hn ,  however,  mty  also  be  a 
lengthened  iXufiogj  the  parts  of  wmch  are  widely  remote  from 
each  other, — a  sense  in  which  the  radix^  occurs ;  and  in  the 
Chaidee,  the  Syriac,  and  the  Aethiopic,  this  is  a  meaning  which 
cannot  escape  attention,  ta^pnn  is  used  in  order  to  express  three 
parts  [or  dimensions]  of  a  bouy.^  It  seems  indeed  to  be  op- 
posed to  this  view,  that  the  Hebrews  express  the  Greek  Tby 
1,  and  not  by  *^.  if  1  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  venture 
a  conjecture,  which  originates  in  the  fact,  that  in  various  manu* 
scripts,  ^  is  wanting ;  why  then  I  say,  that  the  Seventy  actually 
read  a  n ;  and  being  unacquainted  with  the  word  ilvfioSf  their 
minds  reverted  at  once  to  the  word  ti^ldt,  the  two  first  letters 
of  it,  which  they  actually  found  written  bibM,  being  transposed. 
I  might  perhaps  explain  the  preceding  nsi^,  of  Greece,  as  in- 
deed others  have  done.  Then  the  whole  superscription  would 
be :  Far  the  lengthened  Grecian  iXvf^og,  Varro^  and  Plioy^ 
mention  a  double  one,  which  was  called  the  right  and  2^, — each 
pipe  probably  being  designated,  according  to  the  hand  by  which 
it  was  held.  The  right  one  was  higher  or  sharper  than  the  left. 
Niebuhr  also  speaks  of  such  an  instrument,  which,  after  him,  I 
have  represented  by  figure  ]3th.^  In  the  oriental  countries,  it  is 
called  sumdra  ;  and  one  of  them  gives  the  tune  or  melody,  and 
the  other  a  continued  base.  Pollux  says  the  same )  and  he 
makes  it  to  have  been  used  at  weddings.  "  The  greater  of  the 
two  flutes®  gave  the  symphony."^ 

'  Isa.  29:  la  9ft  15.  Ps.  103: 12.  88: 19. 

'  [Tbia  meaning  of  the  word  is  drawn  by  the  author  more  directly 
from  the  Rabbinic.  *'Apud  Rabbinos,  p^n»  distaanHa^  dimentioj  ut 
cumdicunt:  Corpus  est  t3*^pn'n  tvoiyo  S)b*(C^  cui  sunt  tres  dimen- 
Bianes  etc**    Buxt£  Lex.  Rab.  s.  v.    Tr.] 

»  L.  I.  c  a.  4  Pliny,  Hist  Nat.  L.  XVI.  28. 

*  [In  this  figare,  the  artist  should  have  made  the  upper  ligature 
ISke  the  lower  one.    Tr.] 

«  Loc.  c.  L.  IV.  p.  177. 

"^  Poll.  Loc.  c.  p.  394,  according  to  Ktibn's  more  ancient  interpunc- 
tion.  [SvfA^pwvla,  that  is,  according  to  Hesycblus,  o/M^ooy^  or  uni- 
son ;  something  quite  different  from  our  modem  symphony.  Take 
Dr.  Burney's  remarks  upon  this  general  subject :  "What  these  doithle 
Jluies  were,  or  how  played  on,  by  one  person,  has  much  perplexed 
the  learned,  as  well  as  practical  musicians.  For  my  own  part,  I  haye; 
long  been  of  opinion,  that  the  equal  flutes  were  unisons,  and  the  une- 
qual, octaves,  to  each  other,  blown  by  one  mouth-plece,  before  my 
Vol.  VL  No.  20.  50 
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Some  other  kinds  of  flutes  are^  the  fi^wil^Q^  whick ' 
ployed  particularly  at  nuptial  festivals,  and  was  played  on  by 
Egyptians  and  Syrians.  According  to  Anexaodrideayia  Athen- 
aeus,  it  i^as  made  of  reed  '}  The  ^t)pc4o$  avXig^  made  bj  the 
Tbebans^  out  of  the  bones  of  young  animak :  The  fiffe^t 
which  I  have  already  once  mentioned  above.  It  was  a  smaH^ 
squeaking,  plaintive  kind  of  pipe,  invented  bv  the  Phoeniciansi 
and  about  a  span  long.  It  was  used  onlv  ^^r  plaintive  music, 
and  was  the  instrument  with  which  the  rkoenicians  lameaied 
for  Adonis.^  It  was  no  great  thing.  Hesychius^  represents  it 
as  the  instrument  first  employed  by  those  who  are  leambg  to 
pipe.  So  much  the  more  surprising  must  it  be,  that  HareoibeiSy 
as  I  have  formerly  intimated,  should  compare  it  with  the  kmnor. 
There  was  formerly  a  still  greater  variety  of  these  iostrumeots. 
Athenaeus^  devides  them  into  the  nap^fWot/;,  ntud&uovg^  or* 
dg^lovg,  xi&agiaTtjgiovSp  and  danvvklxovg.  The  third  kind,* 
awdgiio^,  is  two  fold,  either  xiktko^ot  vntQulao^,  Perhaps  we 
can  thence  explain  the  difficult  word  vnijittgo*,  in  Pollux,* 
which,  in  all  probability,  stands  for  vnoziUio*.  I  woader,  that 
among  all  the  improvers  of  Pollux,  no  one  has  hit  upon  thu 
thought.  There  is  still  an  other  class  of  this  species  ol  instni- 
ments,  called  oIikkoq,'' 

journey  into  Italy ;  and  the  numerous  representations  I  saw  of  them 
there,  in  ancient  sculpture,  did  not  furnish  me  with  any  more  probs^ 
ble  conjecture."  Niebuhr,  however  says  expressly  of  the  same  m- 
•trument  as  it  exists  in  the  East  at  the  present  day,  that  each  of  dM 
flutes  has  a  mouth-piece,  but  how  it  is  blowed  he  does  not  aay.  In 
^  Pompeii,"  p.  260,  Boston,  1833,  comp.  259,  Note,  there  is  one  etit 
which  represents  a  musician  playing  on  a  double  flute,  where  the  in- 
Btrument  seems  to  be  confined  in  its  place,  and  the  breath  hindered 
from  escaping  by  a  band,  such  as  the  Greeks  called  tpof^^w  or  3r<^- 
To/iftoy  and  the  Latins  capistruro.  In  general,  however,  nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  discovered  ;  and  this  band  is  most  probably  em- 
ployed for  some  other  purpose,  rather  than  the  adjustment  of  the  lips 
to  the  mouth-piece,  if  there  vims  one,  or  to  the  flute ;  as  for  instance, 
to  prevent  the  distortion  of  the  countenance.  Bumey,  (Plato  VI.  fig. 
I.)  has  a  similar  representation,  and  gives  some  account  of  the  par- 
pose  of  the  band.  See  Burney,  Hist.  M  usic,  Vol,  I.  p.  109  seq.  p.  978, 
etc     Niebuhr  Th.  I.  p.  180  seq.    Ta.] 

»  Loc.  c.  L.  IV.  p.  177.  «  Pollux,  I.  c.  p.  391. 

'  Athenaeus,  L  c.  L.  IV.  p.  174. 

«  L.  IV.  p.  176. 

•  L.  IV.  c.  X.  $  1.  :s:vqiyris  xileioi,  wtomi^oi.         ▼  L.  IV.  p.  198. 
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Wkh  the  Ittter  tnd  more  refined  improyements  made  m  flutes 
and  pipes,  we  do  not  meet  in  tbe  region  of  the  Hebrews.    It 
is  said  that  the  pipe  formerly  had  bat  four  holes;  but  that  Dio 
dorus  of  Thebes  increased  them  and  introduced  a  greater  al«- 
^  temation  of  sounds.^    Pollux  has  collected  together  many  of 

tbe  rules  that  were  formerly  observed,  in  playing  upon  these  in- 
stmraents ;  but  as  they  contribute  nothing  to  the  real  knowledge 
of  music,  I  should  easily  expose  myself  to  the  objection  of  pro- 
lixity were  I  to  transcribe  them.  One  remark,  however,  which 
he  makes,  respecting  the  blowing  of  the  pipes  among  the  Syr-> 
ians,  I  cannot  pass  over.^  It  is,  that  they  blow  mid  and  hard* 
The  finer  kpd  of  playing,  therefore,  of  the  cuhivated  Greeks 
>  and  Romans,  seems  not  to  have  extended  into  the  East.     In- 

I  deed,  there  is  not  so  much  to  be  made  out  of  this  instrument 

1  itself.    It  is  a  fact  that  the  Arabic  language  has  but  a  few  dts- 

I  criminating  names,  by  which  it  can  be  designated.    I  could 

I  not,  therefore,  here  present  the  figures,  with  great  particularity* 

[  No.  13  is  a  single  flute;  No.  13  a  double  one.     I  have  taken 

[  them  out  of  Niebuhr.^ 

(  As  regards  tbe  former  use  of  these  flutes  and  pipes  in  gen- 

eral, and  at  the  same  time,  as  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  true 
of  the  use  of  most  of  the  following  kinds, — I  remark ;  that  peo- 
^e  employed  these  instruments  in  connexion  with  others,  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  and,  in  general,  at  every  feast,— espe- 
'  ciaUy,  however,  while  iourneying  up  to  Jerusalem,  to  attend 

'  these  feasts  there.    At  least,  Isaiah^  alludes  to  such  a  use,  when 

he  proclaims  songs  of  praise  to  the  Israelites.  ^*  They  shall 
sing  as  m  the  night  when  they  prepare  for  the  Passover,  and 
shall  rejoice  as  one,  who,  with  the  music  of  flutes,  goes  up  into 
the  mountain  of  Jehovah."  To  accompany  travelling  with  mu- 
sic and  singing,  is  common  in  the  East,  even  at  the  present  day.' 

»  Pollux,  p.  394. 

^  *0t  Si^koy  ^qaav  t*  rtal  tvtolftcv  i^viiv  doxovai,  L.  IV.  p.  395. 

'  [Fltttes  and  pipes  are  found  among  all  nations,  even  the  moat  un- 
eivilised.  The  New  ZeaiaDdera  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea 
Mauds,  bad  them  when  first  discovered.  Compare  Bnmey,  Vol.  I. 
p.  267.  The  mere  presence  of  this  species  of  instruments  therefore, 
does  notmark  an  advanced  grade  of  civilization ;  nor  is  tbe  music  of 
the  pipe  or  the  flute  itself  very  agreeable  m  such  cases.    Tb.] 

4  Isaiah  30:  39. 

^  Examine  whatHarroer  and  Faber  have  collected  out  of  Pitt  and 
Breuning,  upon  this  subject.  Die  Beobachtungen  ueber  den  Orient, 
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We  also  find  a  general  usage  of  ciiig  kind ;  for  the  pupib  of  the 
prophets  went  forth  to  meet  Saul,  with  varioos  kinds  of  music^ 
and  among  others,  also  wiih  flutes.^  This  instrument  was  abo 
employed  at  the  anointing  of  Sobmon.'  For  the  roost  part,  it 
was  consecrated  to  joy  and  pleasure.  Hence,  at  the  times  of 
Judas,  the  Jews  complamed,  **  That  all  joy  had  Tanished  from 
Jacob,  and  that  the  flute  and  citbara  were  sitent.*^  Thus  it  al- 
so stands  in  the  series  of  instruments  which  were  commoD  at 
banquedngs^  and  perhaps  the  ftovviuw,  named  m  the  Book  of 
Maccabees,^  at  the  wedding  of  Jambri,  were  likewise  floters, 
who  played  upon  the  ftopavXog.  There  was,  however,  also  a 
phtintive  flute ;  and  this  instrument  is  at  least  one  of  the  most 
appropriate,  to  express  lamentation  and  the  feeling  of  compas- 
sion. Of  the  yfyT9^  AAenaeus*  rery  clearly  remarks,  that  it 
was  a  plaintive  instrument ;  and  that  as  such,  it  was  empk>yed 
by  the  Carians,and  also  by  die  Phoenicians,— if  indeed,  Caria 
itself,  be  not  Phoenicia,  as  he  conjectures.  We  find  a  stX 
clearer  proof  in  Matthew,  to  this  effect.  *  He  tells  us  that  the 
Saviour  found  such  flute-players  with  the  dead  daughter  of  the  nn 
ler  and  ordered  them  away,  because  the  maid  was  not  dead.''  In 
this  fragment,  we  also  recognize  the  regnlation  of  the  Jews; 
that  every  one  of  tliem,  however  poor  he  might  be,  should  have 
at  least  two  flutes,  fi'^b'^n ,  at  the  death  of  his  wife.®  As  to  VfUni 
has  been  said  about  the  employment  of  flutes  at  sacrifices,^t 
springs  solely  fitxn  an  incorrect  sense,  obtained  from  the  trans^ 
htion  of  the  immortal  Luther ;  who  has  once  introduced  pipes, 
where  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  text.* 

Th.  I.  p.  432  and  436.  [HarmeHa  ObstrvaUooa,  Vol.  II.  197. 4(h  edL 
Lond.  ISOa  Tiu]  Tumefort  likewise  remarks :  <<  While  the  can- 
van  journeyed,  tlie  musicians  alternately  caused  themselves  to  be 
heard,  yielding  themselves  up  to  the  guidance  of  their  fancies.  As 
they  drew  near  to  Couac,  however,  their  music  was  doubled."  See 
Voyage  do  Levant,  P.  III.  p.  89. 

^  I  Sam.  10:  5.  «  1  Kings  1:  40.  «  1  Mac.  3:  45. 

*  laa.  5:  12.  »  1  Mac  9:  39. 

^  Loc.  c  Lib.  IV.  p,  174.  ^  Matt  9: 23. 

6  Lightfoot,  Hot.  Ebr.  ad  Matt.  9:  23.  {The  panage  may  also  be 
found  aa  qtioted  from  the  Miahna,  in  Buz.  Lex.  Tahn.  sob.  roe. 

"  \  Mac  4:  ^.^Bpmai»la^  (dx^la)  h  ^daiq  ua\  «iM^«k  Mt*  »- 
vvgaig  iud  h  xvfifiaXoig.  Luther:  *^And  this  sacrifice  was  again  prepared 
with  SHiging,  pipes,  harps,  and  cyiiibafa,** 
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bina. 

♦ 

The  binn  may  in  pan  be,  as  tbe  Seventy  always  translate  it* 
Che  dance  regulated  according  to  tbe  music  of  tbe  flute ;  in 
part,  bowever,  it  may  also  mean  a  flute  itself,  the  instrument, 
by  which  tbe  dance  was  governed.  Hence  the  Syriac  translates 
it  by  M^dn ;'  the  Arabic  by  tubulf  and  sometimes  by  this  word 
ivith  an  addition,  tubal  marbua^  this  last  part  being  from  the  Syr* 
iac.'  The  word  »3kt ,  as  I  see,  with  which  the  Syriac  express- 
es qti  also  oocursi  for  n^^Q  .^  Now,  though  none  of  these  words 
answers  to  tbe  literal  >in»,  yet  they  lead  to  the  correct  sup- 
position, that  by  bins  is  to  be  understood  an  instrument.  At 
least,  the  following  passages  sound  better:  'Miriam,  accom-^ 
panied  with  the  other  women,  went  forth  with  adttfesy  or  tabrets 
and  flutes  in  their  hands,  to  praise  the  Lord.'^  '  The  daugh- 
ter of  Jephtha  received  her  father  with  adUfa  and  flutes.'^  The 
Benjaminites  are  directed  to  seize  tlie  young  virgins,  who  come 
dancing  to  the  flute,  out  of  Sfailoh  ;^  and  Jeremiah  promises  the 
Israelites  the  return  of  the  joyful  emotions,  excited  by  their 
ad&fes  and  their  dances  to  the  sound  of  the  flute  f  and  if  the 
superscription  of  the  52d  and  tbe  58th  Psalm  is  to  be  received  as 
correct,  then  it  is  better  to  understand  nbnq>  of  the  flute  than 
of  the  dance.  In  these  cases,  the  Seventy  have  not  even  once 
ventured  to  place  their  choirs ;  but  they  have  adhered  to  the 
Hebrew  fia(kt&.  They  are  followed  by  tbe  Arabic  and  Ethio- 
pic  versions.  In  the  150th  Psalm,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
think  of  any  thing  but  a  flute,  because  nothing  but  instruments 
are  mentioned  ;  and  again,  it  is  connected  with  the  adtaftfi 
The  Syriac  adheres  to  its  wan ;  for  it,  however,  the  Arabic 
has  put  castanets.  Haremberg  compares  it,  and  not  inappro- 
priately, with  the  fnovavXoq,  the  name  of  which  Athenaeus  at  his 
time,  gives  as  x^^^f*^^^^^  ^d  xakaiiavXtjg,  which  he  shows,  out 
of  Hedylus.  Athenaeus  at  the  same  time  states  as  a  reason  ot 
this  appellation,  that  it  was  made  out  of  reed.^  It  is  clear  how- 
ever, from  most  of  the  above  passages,  that  tbe  bintt  or 
f^'^tl^  was  properly  an  instrument  for  the  women.  Some 
out  of  it  have  made  our  bag-pipe,  which  I  have  therefore  caused 
to  be  engraved  out  of  Niebuhr,  in  No.  15.  Without  takidg  part 

1  Ex.  15:  34.  >  Judg.  11:  34.  3  Jud^  21:  31. 

^  Ex.  1!k  24.  '  Judg.  11:  34.  •  Judf.  21: 21. 

7  Jer.dl:  4.  •  P&  150: 4.  •  Loe. c Ub. IV. p.  176. 
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ia  deoiding  wbether  tins  latter  is  tbe  nbho  of  die  Hebrews,  I 
merely  remark,  that  it  is  a  verv  commoD  kistranieDt  ia  the  East, 
aod  there  caUed  Smurti  Kurie.  It  strikes  me  at  once  as  im- 
probable that  it  was  the  n'^tno ,  because  this  is  a  womaa*s  matm- 
ment.  Perhaps,  however,  it  arises  merely  from  my  taste,  that 
I  oonceive  it  as  very  absurd,  to  famish  a  woman  with  a  bag-pipe. 
1  have  myself  never  blown  one,  and  know  not  whether  tbe  lungs 
of  tbe  fair  sex  are  not  too  delicate  for  thb  instrument.  The 
difference  between  bina  and  rbrm  enters  not  into  the  question. 
Tbe  latter  may  be  the  femintne  or  its  plural.  If  we  decline  to 
think  of  several  choirs,  why  then  we  have  only  to  call  to  mind 
tbe  double  pipe»  figure  13th.  The  bag-pipe  (sackpfeife)  has 
also  more  than  one  flute* 

This  is  another  species  of  flute  or  pipe,  nearly  related  to  the 
former.  It  is  derived  from  pn'.^ ,  and  belongs  among  those 
words  which  can  be  well  explained  from  their  radicals.  From 
a  comparison  of  most  of  the  passages  [where  it  is  to  be  found,] 
we  see  that  it  had  a  signification  similar  to  our  [GermanJ  Zi^ 
seheuj  or  Pfeifkn^  hissing  or  piping.  Of  God  it  is  said,  *  that  he 
shall  hiss  for  tne  remotest  nations,'  P'y^ ;}  *  he  shall  hiss  for  flies 
out  Egypt/  pn^  .*  Of  the  temple  i't  is  said,  that  every  one 
passing  by  it,  shall  be  astonished  and  shall  hiss  at  it,*  p1^  ' 
For  the  most  part,  there  is  a  certain  idea  of  contempt  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  ;  and  to  express  the  meaning,  the  Seven- 
ty have  always  employed  the  word  cvqiChv.  They  do  this, 
even  in  the  case  of  thd  derivative  nouns  ^iRl©,  and  njj^n^t* 
a  hissing,  (Gezische,  Gepfeife,)  translating  them  by  avgi/fios, 
[or  with  a  different  orthography,  ovgiafio^,']  If  now  we  take 
the  ordinary  form  of  these  Instruments,  why  then  fitn'^pWcD  is 
the  instrument  of  piping  or  whistling,  a  flutes  a  shawm,  d^fans 
this  word  occurs  four  times  in  Daniel,*  but  no  where  else.* 

1  Isa.  5:  ae.  »  Isa.  7: 18.  »  1  Kings  9:  8. 

*  Jer.  51: 37.  Judg.  5: 1&  Jer.  18: 16.  [See  the  words  n^p^TC 
and  nip'^nUJ ,  in  G«aen.  Lex.    Tr.] 

*  Dan.  3: 5,  7, 10,15. 

*  Unless  the  word  nipnt^a ,  which  occurs  in  2  Kings  12: 13  [14] 
be,  by  changing  the  t  for  i\  considered  as  belonging  to  this  place. 
[Compare  above,  p.  169.]    At  least,  the  masfarokitha,  wwM  amd  be- 
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Here  the  Sevaaty  and  Thdodotioii  alwiiy^  htve  9vg$yi,  an  ia- 
strument  otherwise  not  unknown.  The  Syriac  preserves  the 
Cbaldee  word*  The  name  ^vQifl^  is^  according  to  PoHux,'  the 
one,  applied  by  Aristophanes^  to  the  reed^  or  the  flute  made  out 
of  the  reed.  According  to  Athenaeus,^  who  quotes  out  of  £u* 
phorion.  Mercury  was  the  inventor  of  this  reed-pipe, —  an  in-^ 
strument,  which,  in  like  manner  as  the  preceding  kinds,  might 
be  doubled.  Others  ascribe  the  invention  of  it  to  two  Modes. 
T}iere  was  also  a  kind,  the  parts  of  which  were  cemented  to* 
gether  with  wax,  [or  bound  together  with  little  cords.p  Mar-^ 
syas  was  its  ioventor.  They  are  abnost  the  same  that  I  have 
quoted  out  of  Niebuhr.  Its  use  was  common,  out  of  the  bounda 
of  Judea.^  The  Phrygians  used  it  in  their  worship  of  God  f 
and  from  the  example  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  learn  that  it  was 
also  so  used  among  the  Babybnians.  Its  sound,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  had  in  it  somiething  con- 
temptible, and  almost  insulting.  I  will  not  insist  upon  it,  how- 
ever, that  it  had  not  a  great  resemblance  to  the  b''Vn«  Both  of 
them  were  made  out  of  reed  ;  both  of  them  had  holes ;  both  of 
them  were  double ;  both  of  them  approached  near  to  our  shawn, 
which,  as  Haremberg  supposes,^  came  from  chalmeaux,  and 
diis  from  tlie  Phrygian  eXv/iog^  With  us,  it  has  been  displaced 
by  the  hautboy.  A  salamanie  of  the  Orientals,  is  to  be  seen 
in  figure  12,  taken  out  of  Niebuhr.  "  This  instrument  when 
blown,  is  almost  our  flute  douce.  It  is  diflieult  to  adjust  the 
Kps  to  it,  as  it  is  ahogether  open  at  the  top.  It  is  blown  the 
best  by  iei  class  of  dervises,  the  Mevlavie.  The  Persians  also 
have  this  instrument,  and  the  Turks  appear  to  have  received 
it  from  their  predecessors  of  Turkestan." 

tween  the  citharae  and  the  trumpets,  with  more  propriety  than  sacri* 
fice-basons.  This  passage,  however,  may  also  be  explained  by  the 
aid  of  the  parallelisro,  thus : 

Bowls  and  citharae ;  basons  and  trumpets. 
»  L.  IV.  c.  IX.  §  5.  «  Loc.  e.  Lib.  IV.  p.  IBL 

'  [Disparibufl  calamis  compagine  cerae 
Inter  se  junctis.— Ovu/.  Md,  Lib,  L  Une  71 L 
Compare  Burney,  Hist.  Mus.  I.  264.  and  his  refeienoes.    See  ako  be- 
low.   Tb.] 

^  Spanheim,  id  Obaerv.  ad  H.  Callim.  in  Dkm.  v.  244, 
s  Miac Lijia.  neu«L  c  p.  287. 
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This  instruineDt  may,  on  accouot  of  its  age,  have  io  truth 
deserved  a  higher  place.  It  Stands  among  the  instruments  which 
were  invented  by  Jubal  ;*  but  beyond  that,  it  occurs  only  three 
tjmes  in  the  Old  Testament ;  twice  in  the  Book  of  Job^^  the 
oldest  that  we  have,  and  once  in  the  last  Psalm.' 

It  is  variously  translated  by  the  Seventy.  In  Job,  they  have 
%lfaXfiog ;  in  the  books  of  Moses,  m&aga  ;  and  in  the  Psalms,  QPT^^ 
fov.  In  the  151st  Psalm,  they  also  have  this  same  word  eipr"E. 
yoy,  as  have  likewise,  the  Syriac  and  Arabic.^  It  is  true,  fiom 
the  Greek  word,  which  in  this  translation,  occurs  only  once  for 
dj^y ,  we  cannot  determine  with  much  certainty  and  confidence* 
that  ugabh  was  an  organ-work,  and  accordingly  the  flute  of  Pao  ^ 
for  the  word  ogyuvop  h  a  general  appellation  for  all  instruiiieot% 
as  Hesychius  very  clearly  says.  It  also  otherwise  stands  for  the 
Hebrew  ^):!d .  Fix>m  what  I  have  previously  said,  it  will  like-^ 
wise  be  born  in  mind,  that  b^l  and  ni93  have  sometimes  beeD 
translated  by  igyuvQv.  In  fonning  our  judgment  then  of  ibia 
instrument,  shall  we  rely  altogether  upon  the  radical  Hebrew- 
word  ?  To  do  so,  especially  m  regard  to  instruments,  which 
did  not  even  so  much  as  originate  with  the  Hebrews,  ia  indeed 
Vtery  unsafe.  We  obtain  nothing  from  the  radical  word,  except 
that  aj^y  means  an  agreeable  an  admirable  thing,  as  Simonift 
has  defined  it.  Let  us  proceed,  however,  a  litde  further,  and 
look  into  tbe  Arabic.  In  this  language,  :i2i9  means  to  bUw  inie. 
In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  the  Hebrew  word  may  designmte 
an  organ-work.^  It  is  by  this  verb,  that  the  Arabic  translator 
of  the  New  Testament  explains  the  Greek  q^vatotia^eJ  The 
late  Simonis  seeks,  in  tbe  form,  for  the  idea  of  things  connected 
together  f  and  accordingly,  be  here  finds  what  is  commonly  e»* 
sumed ;  namely,  that  n^^v  had  the  6gure  of  the  pipe  or  iute  of 

1  Gen.  4: 31.  »  Job  31. 12.  30: 31.  ^  p^.  150. 4, 

^  See  tbe  words  above,  p.  368. 

*  [Usually  called  the  Syrinx  Paoos,  or  Panis.    Tr.] 

^  Boyseo's  Bey triige  %u  einem  ricjitigeo  System,  etc.  I.  Tlu  p^  344. 

7  1  Cor.  5: 2. 

8  Arcan.  form.  p.  207.  Coll.  438.  [I  have  not  this  work  a|  band; 
but  I  find  the  thought  under  the  worid  in  his  lexicon. — ^  Secundum 
alios  constabat  tibiie  dileotis,  i.  e.  suaviter  et  jucunde  sonantibus^iisque 
(vifirmae)  continue  junctis,"  etc    Tr.] 
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Pan,  as  it  appears  in  number  14.^  If  I  may  be  permitted  far- 
ther to  increase  these  merely  probable  reasons,  with  one  con- 
jecture or  another ;  why  then  the  great  age  of  this  flute  of  Pan, 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ugabh.  This  flute  is  so  old, 
that  the  profane  writers  do  not  really  know  to  whom  it  should 
be  ascribed.     Some  ascribe  it  to  Pan ;  who, 

^ — Primus  calamos  coniungere  plures 

Instituit— ."* 

Athenaeus^  ascribes  it  to  Marsy as  and  Silenus.  Pindar^  ascribes 
it  to  Mercury : 

Mdog. 
This  antiquity  seems  to  justify  us  in  venturing  to  seek  for  it 
among  the  more  ancient  instruments  of  the  Orientals ;  especially 
so,  as  it  is  still  common  among  the  Turks  and  in  the  East ;  as 
Niebuhr  saw  such  an  one  made  of  reeds  in  the  hands  of  a  peas- 
ant, at  Cairo.^  It  is  there  called  musdudy  is  put  more  in  the 
form  of  a  half-moon,^  and  is  said  often  to  have  14  or  15  reeds. 
Formerly,  it  ordinarily  had  seven."^  On  ancient  monuments, 
however,  we  find  it  composed  of  a  greater  number ;  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Theocritus^  has  one  of  nine  reeds.  So  much  then 
is  certain ;  namely,  that  the  ugabh  belongs  among  the  shawms ; 
and  probably  it  consisted  of  several  reeds.^    Perhaps  even,  it  is 

*  [The  editor  of  the  Comprehensive  Commentary,  on  Gen.  4:  21, 
supposes  it  to  have  bees  the  Pipe  of  Pao,  and  he  baa  given  a  cut  of 
it  accordingly.  Tr.] 

>  VirgS.  Eel.  8.    '  Loc.  c.  Lib.  IV.  p.  184.    «  Od.  Xll.  de  Pallade, 

A  Reieiebeschr.  I.  Th.  p.  181.  [Alex.  Russell,  in  his  Nat  Hist  of 
Aleppo,  also  speaks  of  this  instrument  ''The  syrinx,  or  Pan's  pipe, 
is  still  a  pastoral  instrument  in  Syria ;  it  is  known  also  in  the  city, 
but  very  few  of  the  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably  well.  The  high- 
er notes  are  clear  and  pleasing,  but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  the 
dervise's  flute,  to  make  a  hissing  sound,  though  blown  by  a  good 
player.  The  number  of  reeds  of  which  the  syrinx  is  composed,  va- 
ries in  different  instruments,  from  five  to  twenty-three."  Vol.  I,  p. 
1«N  166,  Lond.  17M.    Tk.] 

«  De  La  Valle  T.  I.  p.  61.  8a 

^  Est mihi  disparibus  septem  compacta  cicutis fistula. — VirgU  Ec.% 

^  Svqlyy  ^X^  iwtifpwfov, — Jd.  8. 

^  Foster  found  such  a  pipe  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  which  consist- 
ed of  ten  reeds.  See  Foster's  Retse  Um  die  Welt,  I.  B.  p.  843.  [Com- 
pare note  a  p.  391.    Tr.] 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  61 
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tbe  preceding  fiin'^ph'iJn ;  in  wbich  case,  tbe  old  name  ugabh 
gradually  disappeared,  and  pore  modem  appellations  came  in 
vogue.  Only  in  thinking  of  this  instrument,  one  most  nerer  al- 
low Iiis  mind  to  revert  to  the  ordinary  organ-work  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  As  this  last  never  occurs  in  tbe  Sacred  Scripcores, 
the  investigation  of  its  origin  does  not  bsfeng  to  this  treatise. 
Tbe  production  of  musical  sounds,  indeed,  by  tbe  confinement 
of  air,  seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  unknown  to  tbe  an- 
cients. The  instruments,  however,  that  we  meet  wMi,  of  tiiis 
kind,  were  water-organs,  rather  than  air-ones.  Kjrcher  speaks 
of  a  oibnnn*iN,  taken  out  of  R.  Hannose,  and  rightly  su^ests 
that  the  Greek  name  if^pauito^  has  here  been  disfigured.  Ffoto 
this  very  word,  however,  I  see  that  tbe  ancient  Hebrews  may 
have  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  I  infer  this  fk)m  Athenaens, 
who  places  this  instrument  in  opposition  to  the  nablium  and  de- 
scribes it  as  unknown  at  Alexandria.^  As  to  others,  water-or- 
gans were  very  weH  known  ;  and  a  variety  of  tbem  are  explain- 
ed in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Mdthematbians.^' 

III.  Instruments  or  Pebcussion. 

Among  the  instruments  struck  with  tbe  hands,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  and  tbe  most  common,  stands  the  qh .  If  all  instni- 
ments  were  as  easy  to  decipher,  as  this,  it  would  bare  been 
much  gain  to  us  in  this  department.  In  regard  to  it,  not  only 
the  radical  word,^  but  all  the  ancient  translations  and  the  stil 

1  L.  1 V.  p.  174, 175.  [If  I  rightly  uoderstand  my  author,  there  is 
room  to  dispute  the  correctness  of  what  he  says  about  the  bydraulis' 
being  unknown  at  Alexandria.  It  is  usually  said  that  this  instrument 
was  invented  by  Ctesihius  an  Alexandrian,  and  at  Alexandria.  The 
last,  however,  is  questioned.     See  the  reference.     Tr.] 

^  For  them,  see  the  excellent  edition  of  the  Veter.  Mathemat.  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1698,  fol.  and  among  them*  lieronis  Spintaiia,  p.  237. 
[Kircher^  opinion  of  the  ancient  hydraulis,  as  well  as  that  of  Vi{r|i- 
vius  and  Vossius,  together  with  a  drawing  of  what  the  latter  conceives 
to  have  been  the  ancient  form  of  this  instrument^  as  described  by  Vi- 
Cruvius,  may  be  found  in  Hawkin's  Hist  Music,  Vol.  f.  p.  iSGseq. 
195,  etc.,  Lond.  1776.  See  also,  Bumey,  1.  512.  Kirchtr, 'with  all 
his  fancifulness,  admits  the  ancient  hydraulis  to  hav^  boente  inftrior 
to  the  modem  organ.    Ta.] 

'  P|&ljf  pulsars,  tympanizara. 
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Unng  oriental  languages  speak  one  and  the  same  meaning. 
The  Seventy  and  the  other  Greek  translators  render  it  bj  tvfi- 
n»¥ov ;  the  Arabic  has  duf  for  it ;  but  the  Syriac  always  has 
tisbti .  The  Greek  Tv/Mnapop,^  used  also  in  the  masculine,  Tt;/f- 
naPOQj^  is,  as  well  as  the  Latin  topia  and  tympanum^  manifestly 
from  the  oriental  |i|h.  That  the  Arabic  word  is  thence  derived 
there  is  no  doubt.  It  is  a  fact,  the  confirmation  of  which  may 
be  found  in  Golius.^  It  was  an  instrument  of  wood,  hollowed 
Ottt,  covered  over  with  leather,  and  struck  with  the  hands, — a 
species  of  drum ;  yet  not  such  as  ours,  but  the  aiufe  of 
the  Spaniards, — a  name  literally  derived  from  the  East,  and 
which  they  have  preserved  ever  since  the  times  of  the  Moors. 
These  drums  were  as  little  of  one  kind  with  the  ancients,  as  they 
are  with  us.  There  are  various  species  of  them  in  the  East,  at 
the  present  day.  As  regards  the  ^h  in  particular,  we  are  told 
that  Laban  wished  to  accompany  Jacob  with  its  sound.^  Miri- 
am the  sister  of  Moses  and  the  females  with  her,  accompanied 
their  song  of  victory  with  the  sound  of  this  instrument.*  Job^ 
was  acquainted  with  it,  and  Datid®  employed  it  in  all  the  fes- 
tivities of  religion.  Isaiah'  adduces  it  as  an  instrument  employ- 
ed by  voluptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  on  the  breaking  in  of  wars 
and  desolations.^  The  occasion  where  this  instrument  is  found 
mentioned,  is  always  a  Joyful  one ;  and  for  the  most  part,  those 
who  play  upon  it  are  females,  who,  on  this  very  account,  have 
I  the  namp  of  nieein  niza^?  ,^*  drun^eatiw  women.   Nowhere, 

'  however,  is  it  mentioned  as  employed  in  battles  or  other  war- 

'  like  transactions.    In  regard  to  it,  we  should  recur  as  lit- 

I  tie  in  thought,  to  our  martial  or  soldier's,  as  to  our  kettle- 

'  drum.     On  the  other  hand,  from  these  circumstances,  it  is 

'  probable,  that  we  must  recognize  it  in  the  tympanum,  which  was 

appropriately  employed  in  dances,  attestations  of  joy,  at  festivi- 
ties, and  on  such  like  occasions.  There  was  one  known,  which 
was  made  by  merely  stretching  leather  over  one  side  of  a  wood- 
en hoop.    We  find  it  in  the  hands  of  Cybele  and  her  priests. 

'  ^  Becfaart,  Hieroz.  P.  I.  L.  II.  c.  49.  p.  548.    Geogr.  Sac.  L.  II.  c. 

I  IV.p.7ia 

,  *  Suidas.  '  Le  Moyoe  Varia  S.  p.  471. 

I  ^  Lex.  Anb.  p.  48a  ^  Gen.  31:  27. 

'  •  Ex.  1&  90.  ^  Job  17:  a  31: 12. 

•988m.er5.  »Isa.5!l9L 

^<>l8a.34:a  tiPi.68:9a 
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It  had  the  fiurm  of  a  riore  ,^  and  »  fraqiieBtlf  ta  bd  met  with  e0 
ancient  monuments.  In  parlicuhr,  we  find  it  at  the  feasts  ef 
Bacchus  and  in  the  hands  of  both  male  and  female  BaechaiMa, 
for  whose  diversions  it  was  very  well  adapted,  ki  this  lattar 
use^  Suidas^  describes  it  as  an  instrument  inade  out  of  wood  and 
drawn  over  with  leather ;  and  MoatlMCon^  gives  the  same  idea 
of  it.  There  is  even  now,  no  iosammeBt  more  eommon  in  the 
Basty  than  this.  We  find  it  among  most  nations,  even  the  w9d* 
est,  I  win  mention  only  the  Negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast^  and 
the  Slave  Coast.^  As  used  among  the  Arabians,  we  find  a  de* 
scription  of  H  in  Niebuhr  :^  ^^  It  is,"  says  he,  **  a  broad  hoop» 
covered  on  one  side,  with  a  stretched  skin.  In  the  rim,  there 
are  usually  thin  round  puUies  or  wheels  of  metal  which  also  make 
some  noise,  when  this  drum  bald  on  high  with  one  hand  on  the 
lower  side,  is  struck  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  band.  No 
musical  instrument  is  perhaps  so  much  emptoyed  in  Turicey  as 
this.  When  the  females  in  their  harems,  dance,  or  sng,  the 
time  is  always  beat  ujpon  this  instrument.  It  is  called  doff.** 
No  one  will,  I  think,  tail  here  to  recognize  the  adH^e^  the  an* 
cient  ^ .  This,  therefore,  as  given  in  figure  Ifitb,  is  the  in* 
strument  that  belongs  to  the  representations  of  the  Hebrew 
playiog-women,  and  not  the  ketde-drum,  (Paneke,)  which  is 
generdly  hung  about  them ;  although  I  will  not  attempt  to  de- 
ny that  this  was  known  to  the  more  ancient  Hebrews.  At  leasts 
we  do  not  fail  to  recognize  it  in  the  East.  The  ibUowiog  in-^ 
strument,  fig.  17,  either  single  or  double,  is  sometimes  common 
in  still  greater  numbers  in  those  regions.  When  they  are  not 
too  large,  they  are  hung  obliquely  around  over  the  body.  Nie* 
buhr  found  them  in  Persia,''  and  remarks  that  without  them  the 
Orientals  never  dance  or  sing.  They  are  of  wood  or  copper. 
On  one  side  they  were  perfectly  round,  on  the  other»  flat,  and 

*  Isidore,  Orig.  L.  11.  c.  21.  "Tympanum  est  pellis  vel  cerium 
ItgAo  ex  una  parte  exteosum,  est  enim  pars  media  id  sicnilitudlnem 
ci«bri.»» 

*  Tvffiroyor,  Ik  dtqfiaxmp,  4gn$  ywofuvoT  xa2  tiQQvw  {ji^ovipspw  X) 

»  Aak  Expl.  T.  III.  p.  846.  Sitppl.  Tom.  HI.  p.  197. 

*  Allgem.  Hist,  der  Reis.  Th.  IV.  p.  158. 

*  The  same  work,  p.  333. 

>  Reisebeschr.  Th.  I.  p.  181. 

7  Reisebeschr.  Th.  IL  p|^  84»  173. 
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they  rweroUa  tbe  pceekMKB  aloiiesy  (Eddsleit^a)  vAAnh  Pfin}i 
OQ  this  very  account,  ealb  lymjMinia.^  Such  a  kind  of  kettle* 
drum  mufit  that  have  been^  of  which  the  Gemara  makes  ro&a* 
tkxiv  which  U  said  to  have  slood  betweeo  the  outer  court  and 
the  altar  in  the  temple,  to  have  had  10  holes,  and  in  each  of 
these  boles  a  pipe,  which  likewise  had  10  holes.,  ao  that  the  sound 
would  admit  oi  a  hundred  variations.  The  oocasbns  on  which 
it  was  struck,  were  the  calling  together  of  the  priests  to  prayer, 
of  the  Levites  to  sii^ng,  and  the  conducting  away  of  leprous 

Srsons,  to  their  purification.  It  was  called  nD'^na».^  Other 
abbins,  indeed,  know  not  what  form  this  instrument  had  ;  but 
iti^y  recognize  it  as  respects  the  name.  Kircher  even  goes  on 
to  make  out  of  it,  a  complete  piece  of  organ-work ;  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which,  however,  we  may  justifiably  doubt,  until  we 
are  taught  better  by  some  testimony  brought  from  the  more  an* 
cient  times,  of  Josephus,  Philo,  or  others  like  them.  The  lar- 
ger drums  and  kettle-drums  of  this  kind  are  called  tabhel  among 
the  Arabians  of  the  present  day  '^  and  the  translator  in  Walton's 
Polyglot,  has  variously  connected  this  name  with  the  doff  of 
adife.  There  was  formerly,  according  to  Suidas,  a  tvfmayov 
of  wood,  over  which  was  drawn  an  ox-skin,  also  conmion  among 
the  £ast  Indians.^  They  made  a  powerful  noise  with  it ;  ana 
to  increase  thb  noise,  they  filled  the  cavity  of  it,  with  brass  bells. 
Among  the  more  ancient  Persians,  however,  this  instrument  was 
called  oa^/icr,— a  word,  in  which  we  recognize  the  Hebrew  name  y 
for  although  Retand^  is  inclined  here  literally  to  find  the  sam^ 
bueoj  which  he  considers  as  our  mashrokitha ;  yet  Th.  Siegfr. 
Bayer'  has  shown,  that  the  aafifiu  is  the  same  tiling  as  the  du- 

*  Hist.  Nat.  I..  IX.  c.  31  [54.  It  is  not  to  ])recious  stones,  how- 
ever, but  rather  to  a  kind  of  pearls,  that  the  term  tympania,  is  appli- 
ed,— margaritae.     Tr.] 

*  [It  could  be  beard,  when  it  was  beat,  as  tbe  Rabbins  tell  us,  fhom 
Jerusalem  clear  to  Jericho.  See  the  word  in  BuxtorPs  Lex.  Rab. — 
Tiu] 

'  Niebuhr*  Reisebeaebr.  Tb.  I.  p.  180. 

4  Tvfmww  .  . .  fi/oy  dj  wu  rvfotarvy  ^^taMri  vfyo  ftififioif  4  imv^ 
t&9  ipihfuu  ^v^^  xoswnuvif  rtads,  ip$t^p  ilmniq  noikaywfu/g^  in^q- 
fkoiw  fiq  ovrey  vMwMtq  o^mifaAiioii.  to  yiq  trti/Aa  rev  i/ywq  ttmgdt^ 
di^funt  nt(funnwrarrtg^  fujivi^p  ipt^&p  ig  tig  fix^  rovao  ti  tvfata- 
P9P*  p.  516.  T.  IIL  [The  East  Indiana  are  now  very  fond  of  drums.] 

9  Do  Vat.  L.  Iiid.  Diss.  VL  p.  228. 

^  ^  Indi  Boreales  fiar  tympMierum  apiielhmt  dumame  seu  dmam — 
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a»me ;  and  H^qreiiMiB/  aoc  beiog  Me  odienriaa  lo  a|ireBs 
the  orienlal  dsalj  was  obliged  to  substituce  a  sigma  for  it.  These 
were  formerly  iostrufnents  of  war  among  the  Penians.'  Plu* 
tarch^  has  givea  us  a  descriptioD  of  them  [and  their  efiects  as 
thus  enpbyed  ;]  aad  they  were  brought  to  Spain  by  the  Arabs/ 
ApoUodorus^  attributes  their  invention  toSalmoneus^wbo  aimed 
in  what  he  did,  to  imicate  the  thunder  of  Jupiter. 

DV:^icb^ t  r)^Va(» ,  sod  &^nbsB . 

These  words,  [^^^2:  and  t-rVss  in  the  singular,  according  to 
Gesenius,]  designate  another  kiDcl  of  mstruments,  which  were 
played  on,  only  with  the  hand.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
translated  by  bells*  (Schellen.)  The  last  two  appellations  are 
more  common  than  the  first.  They  may  hold  about  the  same 
relation  to  each  other,  as  i^^T^  does  to  bin)9 ,  of  which,  I  have 
treated  above.  The  first  appellation,  2  Sam.  6 :  5  excepted, 
occurs  nowhere  but  in  the  150th  Psajm ;  and  there  it  occurs 
twice,  in  the  parallelism  of  the  Hebrew  poetry,  so  common  in 
other  places.  The  word,  indeed,  [so  far  as  form  is  concerned] 
is  also  found  in  Isaiah  f  but  here  it  cannot  designate  an  instru* 
ment ;  and  I  assent  witliout  hesitation,  to  the  below  quoted  and 
the  well  sifted,  translation  of  Doederlein,  who  here  derives 
the  word  from  Vis:.^  The  radical  word,  as  still  common  in  the 
Arabic,  means  to  tingle^  ^'^9  sound;  and  the  idea  of  bells 
agrees  as  well  with  this  radical  word,  as  that  of  the  otherwise 
so  called  castanets.  When,  however,  I  reflect  that  the  metsil- 
loth  as  well  as  the  tseltselim,  were  warlike  instruments,  which  is 

Hesych.  ^dfiftOj  etc.  Primam  lltteram,  quam  nostrum  aliqois  aeeo- 
rate  proaunciare  oon  potesti  mimm  mihi  non  est,  quod  ita  protulerit 
HesychtQs.  Vid.  Hist  Regni  Gr.  Bactr.  p.  3. 

^  ZiiiiMu  S^opoy  fiovautopf  sro^a  *hfdoi£. 

^  Arriaxi,  De  hello  civil.  L.  V.  'In  Crasso. 

^  Scaliger,  in  Coparo.  ^  BiU.  L.  I. 

^  [That  is,  ss  I  suppose  the  author  nieans,  most  txegeU  are  inclin- 
ed to  adopt  this  meaning  of  thess  words.  They  are  certainly  not  for 
the  most  part  rendered  by  bells,  in  the  English,  or  the  Germas,  nor 
even  in  the  vulgate,  but  almost  uniformly  by  eynbsls.    Ta.J 

'  Isa.  18: 1.  Heui^  regie  stsgnesa  oris. 

^  1  do  tfafs  so  much  the  more  readily,  because  I  find  that  Aqnili 
derives  the  related  word  ni  Vaso ,  Zech.  14: 96,  fhMn  the  same  fooc» 
and  with  Theodotion  translates  siiby^ai^sH 
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i  evident  from  the  IMth  Psalm,  where  the  word  ^^1^*^  is  pfedi«- 

i  ceted  of  them,  I  caonot  see  what  tee  would  do  there  with  beUs> 

i  either  great  ones  or  smati,  (Gloekeo  oder  Sehellee.)    It  is  true 

i  that  here  there  makes  his  appearance^  a  man,  to  whom,  notwith-- 

il  standiiftg  bis  early  defith,  orieotal  literature  is  under  oncommon- 

b  ly  great  obligations,-^the'iate  Fahery^-^^-wfao  advocates  the  side 

of  those  who  translate  the  metsiHoth,  by  beUs*  He  does  it^ 
however,  for  the  sake  of  Zechariah  14:  20 ;  and  contests  the 
explanation  of  Lowth  and  Harmer  who  follows  him,  who  ren- 
der it  by  harse-hamtsM  or  irappingsJ^  He  translates  the  word 
'  by,  htlU  on  the  horses^  and  with  them,  compares  the  pKalerati 

'  tqui  of  the  Romans.  His  reasons  are,  that  the  object  of  thought 

f  here  cannot  be  the  harness  or  trappings  of  a  horse,  but  must  be 

J  something  raetalic,  on  which  stand  ^e  words  JiJ^'^i  ^*JP»  fts 

Il  they  stood  on  the  plate  of  Aaron's  mitre  ;  that  moreover,  the 

qamels  wear  bells,  the  sound  of  which,  their  drivers  accompany 
^  with  singing ;  and  finally,  that  bells  are  used  as   a  real  or- 

f  naraent ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  Aaron  had  them  on 

fhe  border  of  his  garment  \  and  even  the  royal  princes  were 
afterwards  obliged  to  wear  them,  to  express  which  bells,  the 
Talmudists  make  use  of  the  very  same  word.  I  candidly  ad- 
mit, that  by  these  reasons  I  have  not  yel  been  convinced.  Be- 
sides, they  must  all  be  taken  together  if  they  are  to  prove.  I 
wonder,  however,  that  Faber's  mind  did  not  recur  to  the  orna- 
ments which  the  Romans  formerly  had  on  their  horses.^  The  pha- 
lerae  were  not  mere  tinkling  bells ;  they  were  also  bosses  or  knobs 
on  the  horse-harness,  which,  if  the  figures  of  tlie  Thesauri  do 
not  deceive  us,^  were  often  very  large,  particularly  upon  the 
breast  in  front.  On  such  bosses,  wbicb,  in  form,  were  vef]f 
much  like  castanets,  there  may  have  stood  the  words,  V)*!  p 

^  BeobacbtUDgen  ueber  den  Orient,  Tb.  I.  p.  437. 

»  [Harmer's  Observ.  Vol.  II.  Observ.  32.  p.  275,  Load.  1806. 
Lowth,  from  the  Chaldee,  supposes  the  word  to  mean  the  toaHike 
trappings  of  horses.    Tr.] 

*  For  to  the  balls,  which,  at  the  mins  of  Persepolis,  are  seen^  in 
sculpture,  hanging  down  by  chains  from  the  horses,  Faber's  mind 
eonkl  not  perhaps  yet  revert ;  as  the  second  part  of  Niebuhr  eamt 
out  but  a  short  time  before.  I  almost  believe  that  these  balls,  (unless 
perhaps,  judging  from  the  drawiega  which  Niebuhr  has  given,  they 
are  rather  to  be  understood  as  plates,)  are  the  n^Vxn  *  See  Niebuhr, 
Tiu  IL  p.  157.  Plate  3a 

^  See  Montfiuicon,  T.  IV.  p*  81  aaq* 
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nyp^,  long befixe  thejr  were  inaoribed  oodieittle  lK>rde-<ielb, 
even  if  we  should  be  obKged  to  admit  the  troth  of  this  last 
position.  None  of  the  ancieat  translators,  who  are'neT^rtbe- 
less  as  a  body  more  ancient  than  the  Tahnudists,  favor  tins  ex- 
planation; and  tlie  bells  on  Aaron's  garment  have  in  the  He- 
brew, an  entirely  diftrent  name,  llsaye.^  This  name  is  trans- 
kted  in  the  Greek,  by  umianf ;  in  the  Syriac  and  ChaMee,  by 
MIT;  in  the  Arabic,  by  dsi^ldschul;^  all  which,  as  GoUns 
has  suggested,  are  EteraHy,  the  littk  bdli  of  the  horses  and  the 
oamels.  The  word  rii>2re,  however,  is  never  so  translated. 
A  horse-harness,  particularly  one  on  which  silver  had  been  lav^ 
ished,  appears  to  me,  far  more  worthy  of  attention  dian  mere 
little  bells.  The  rest  of  Faber's  explanation,  this  notwithstand- 
ing, remains  correct ;  and  my  suggestion  is  indeed  merely  the 
correction  of  a  trifle.  From  these  remarks,  the  reader  can  see 
what  kind  of  instruments  I  regard  those  here  brought  together. 
The  meaning  of  tbdr  radical  word,  to  tinkle,  to  sound,  renders 
it  necessary  they  should  have  been  of  metal.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  little  bells  of  metal ;  but  they  in  Hebrew  have  another 
name.  It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  to  choose  between  two  in^ 
struments  of  antiquity, — between  the  cfembala  and  the  systra. 
Hie  latter  is  known  as  properly  an  Egyptian^  instrument.  It 
was  of  a  round  oval  form,  and  on  being  moved  hither  and  thith- 
er, gave  forth  its  sound,  by  means  of  metalic  bars.  It  was  sa- 
cred to  Isis ;  and  to  it,  Isaiah  is  thought  to  allude.^  Isaiah, 
however,  says  something  which  is  ahogether  inappropriate  to  the 
subject  now  in  question.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  resort  to 
the  passage  in  the  14th  chapter  of  Zech.  for  our  purpose,  we 

1  Ex.  28:  33.  39:  25.  26.  «  CbakL  iaia . 

^  [Egypt  has  been  called  the  country  of  systruma,  and  is  often  per- 
souified  by  aiicieot  artists  as  a  seated  female,  holdiiif  a  wHMtm  in  her 
band,  etc ;  while  Greece  has  been  said  to  bo  governed  by  the  lyre. 
The  former  instrument  will  be  farther  defined  below.  Bruce  found 
it  very  common  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  there  used  in  die  q^ick  measure 
or  in  allegros,  in  singing  psahns  of  thanksgiving.  It  is  shaken  back 
and  forth  with  great  violence.  The  Abyssiuians  have  a  tradition  that 
the  systrum,  lyre,  and  tambourine  or  kabaro,  a  kind  of  small  drom, 
were  brought  to  them  from  Egypt  by  Mercury  or  Tbotb,  In  the  veiy 
first  ages  of  the  world ;  but  that  the  fiute,  kettle-drum,  and  trumpet 
were  brought  to  them  from  Palestine  with  Menelek,  a  son  of  their 
queen  Sheba  by  Bolomon,  and  their  first  Jewish  king,  Burney,  I.  |v 
•217.    Bruce^  TraTels,  Vol.  II.  p.  278.  ed.  Edinb.  1805.    Tr.] 

«  Isa.  la- 1. 
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ahftU  00  longer  think  of  systray  which  were  never  employ- 
ed by  way  of  omaioenting  horaes*  We  must  accordingly  de« 
cide  iQ  favor  of  crembala.-  To  these  we  are  led  by  the 
Seventy ;  who  translate  the  Hebrew  words,  one  or  two  passa- 
ges excepted,  by  nvfifiaka  and  often  add  to  it  the  word  xakxa. 

In  the  150th  Psalm,  the  Arabic  translator  has  selected  a  word 
which  is  perfectly  decisive, — ^the  word  dianck^  nv^  ,^  by  which 
he  expresses  our  castanets.  They  are  at  this  very  day  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  East,  and  of  two  kinds.  The  smaller 
castanets  are  employed  only  by  the  women,  and  the  player  has 
two  in  each  hancf.  Figure  18th,^  is  the  hand  of  a  female  dan- 
cer, which  has  been  taken  out  of  Niebuhr.'  The  figure  stand- 
ing by  it,  however,  is  a  larger  kind  of  ancient  castanets  which 
were  variously  curved,  and  not  always  so  very  much  hollowed 
out,  as  is  indicated  by  this  representation,  taken  from  Calmet. 
These  large  ones  belong  appropriately  to  war,  and  we  find  them 
in  all  Tuikish  music ;  where,  however,  at  present,  they  are  no 
longer  so  hollow.  They  were  employed  particularly  in  the 
worship  of  God.^  Asaph  was  a  virtuoso  upon  them.^  They 
appear  to  date  as  instruments  from  the  time  of  David.  At  least, 
Josephus^  suggests,  that  this  king  caused  quite  large  ones  to  be 
made. 

Moreover  the  160lh  Psalm  distinguishes  the  nwri  "•^xbSC 
and  the  :^»'J:*-^^x^x  .  They  stand  m  poetic  parallelism,  and 
must  be  distinguished.''^  The  explanation  of  this  thing,  howev- 
er, seems  to  lie  in  the  difference  pointed  out  by  Niebubr.  The 
ny^nn  "^'^bx  are  castanets  for  the  higher,  perhaps  warlike  mu- 
sic }  while  the  9:5X'~'^lb^^^.  are  merely  smaller  castanets  which 
were  employed  in  softer  concerts.  Here  must  also  be  taken  in, 
the  y^'Xj^i^  a^nVx».fi  The  accentuation,  is,  in  respect  to  these 
last,  in  some  places,  manifestly  false ;  for  in  1  Chr.  15:  16,  28, 
an  a^AnacA  should  not  stand  under  fi^nb^n.  It  belongs  to  the 
following  word  B'^yrD^g ,  as  it  must  be  corrected  from  1  Chron. 

^  Golios:  *^Duo  cuprea  crepitacula,  quae  inter  se  concussa  suavi 
personant  tinnitu ;  Arabibus  familiare  instramentum." 

^  [The  figures  have  been  a  little  misplaced  by  the  artist  They 
should  so  stand  as  to  iDchide  both  the  hand  and  the  cymbals  or  cas- 
taneln    NowdOl  includes  the  two  figures  on  each  side  of  it.— Tr.] 

»  Th.  I.  p.  181.      *  1  Chron.  13: 15:  16:  25:  Neh.  12: 27.  Ps.  150. 

«  1  Chron.  16:  5. 

«  KvfipaXa  tb  ^y  nXana  ttui  /MyaXa  xHmo.  Antiq.  L.  VII.  p.  243. 

''  [Not necessarily, on thisaccounL  Ta.]  ^  1  Chron.  15: 1^28. 16: 5. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  62 
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10: 42.  Tb0  fouffd  of  tbefle  iMMtaelsisiMlted  wf  iharpMdl 
piercing ;  bm  it  does  not  belong  to  fine,  expressive,  spetkmg 
Hiusic.  Hence  Paul,  in  his  first  Epist.  to  the  Cor.^  could  ex- 
press it  hf  the  word  dlalaCov. 

This  IS  an  ajiaj  Uyofifvov.^  It  is  the  instrument  with  whlcb 
the  choruses  of  women  came  to  meet  David,  after  he  had  con- 
quered Goliah.  If  we  cannot  derive  assistance  in  thb  case^ 
from  the  radical  word,  we  shall  find  but  little  comfort.  Govenn 
ed  by  the  signification  of  the  root,  different  persons  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  musical  triangle  f  which,  according  to  them,  I 
iiave  caused  to  be  represented,  in  figure  20th.  The  word  ti"^ 
Is  elsewhere  a  small  measure  f  but  it  is  not  the  mathematical 
triangle,  as  Hareraberg  believes ;  for  in  this  case,  the  dust  couid 
not  have  been  measured  by  it.  It  must  rather  have  resembled 
the  niiXtt .  So  it  is  translated  bv  the  Seventy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Syriac,  the  Arabic,  and  the  Chaldee.  Jerome  has  sistra. 
At  all  events,  if  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  instrument,  it  evident- 
ly belongs  to  the  class  of  mere  metalic  ones ;  thoueh  some  have 
tried  to  make  a  thr^e-stringed  harp  out  of  it.  Harembetg  in- 
deed regards  the  tQi}fmvov  as  the  triangle ;  but  since,  according 
to  Athenaeus,^  it  had  strings,  it  must  belong  to  the  classes  of 
the  kinnor,  which  I  have  given  above*^  Cocceius^  believed 
that  it  might  mean  the  leader  of  the  laomen,— a  neat  explana- 
tion, indeed ;  but  one  which  the  construction  will  not  fully  justi- 
h  }  for  the  prefixed  3  must  have  the  same  explanation  here,  as 
It  does  connected  with  the  preceding  word  D'^BQ  .  With  per- 
fect certainty,  I  dare  not  venture  to  define  it.  As  regards  the 
passage  in  Isaiah,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  acastanet ;  but  judging 
from  the  name,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  sistrum  of  the 
Egyptians,  a  description  of  which,  taken  out  of  Apuleius,^  i  have 

1  1  Cor.  19: 1.  Fr.  Ad.  Lange  and  Petr.  Zoni  fonneilj  wrote  some 
traatiflefl  expressly  respecting  the  cymbals  of  the  anciems.  J.U.  May 
has  illustrated  the  1  Cor.  13: 1,  in  Oba.  Sacr.L.  IV.  Obs.  12. 

^  1  Sam.  18:  a  ^  Harember^,  Galmet«  ^  Isa.  40: 12. 

^  IJolvg  bi  ^1^  t^ytntoq  uinianAruMnf  AvSi^  i^fngmi  jrifufihc 
cvygo^la.    Sopbocles  in  Athenaeb  p.  183. 

*  See  page  366  sq.  ''  In  Lexic.  ad  k  v* 

8  Metaraorpb.  L.  IX«  [XI,  pp.  340, 759  seq.  ed.  Oudeod.]  '^Deztra 
4)|uidem  gerebat  aureum  crepitaculum,  cuius  per  angustam  lamipam, 
Ilk  modani  balthei  recarvataiA,  trajectae  mediae  paucae  virgulae,  ens- 
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hil«v,  tad  «cooiBp«Med  nitfa  «  Sptte,  as  in  piiinr 


Url9. 

These  are  also  iastniments  that  ooour  ody  once.^  Kiincfad 
f  epresents  them  as  sistra,  the  noise  of  which  was  accompaiiied 
wkh  daociog.  The  same  descriptioo  is  given  of  them  by  the 
Talmudists,  whom  Kircher  has  followed.^  Others  make  them 
out  to  be  a  kbd  of  violin  or  lyre  with  four  strings,  after  which 
people  likewise  danoed.'    The  fdea  of  dancing  they  take  from 

jpaate  braochio  trigemnos  jactus,  reddebant  argutum  sonum.'*  [For 
other  deacriptionB  of  the  oiatruni  see  Pococke's  •  Description  of  the 
East,  Vol.  I.  p.  212  with  plate  LXL;  Jabtonakii  Opuacuh,  Torn.  I. 
p.  306,  where  the  above  quotation  from  Apuleius  is  also  to  be  found ; 
«Bd  Antiquitales  Graecae  et  Romanae,  a  DN.  Bernardo  de  Montfau; 
eon,  etc.  m  compendium  redactae,  ed.  Semler,  p.  164  and  plates.  From 
«ll  these  writers,  it  may  be  more  fully  defined  as  foltows:  The  sis- ' 
tnim  is  an  oblong  eval  metalic  instrument  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
hoop,  endug  generally,  however,  in  a  semieirele  as  to  its  upper  part* 
and  furnished  with  a  handle  on  its  lower.  Through  this  instrument 
across,  there  pass  three  and  sometimes  four  iron  or  brass  wives  or  rods 
loose,  and  bent  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  make  them  keep  their  places. 
On  these  rods  there  are  sometimes  rings  just  big  enough  to  move 
round  the  wire,  at  lease  this  is  the  ease  with  the  one  described  by  Po- 
eocke,  and  he  supposes  them  to  cause  the  music  The  top  of  it  Is 
fre(|uently  ornamented  with  a  cat,  a  sphinx,  globe,  lotue^  or  something 
similar.  ^  It  seems  to  haTC  been  an  instrument",  says  Pococke,  "  for 
beating  time,  like  the  nakous  they  use  in  Egypt  at  the  present  day.** 
Bee  above  p.  404.  Note  3.  The  true  origin  of  the^name  is  uncertain. 
It  is  usually  derived  iVom  tfie  Greek,  aiUt,  to  shake.  Interpreters,  at 
Che  same  time,  feel  as  though  Its  origin  must  have  been  Egyptian.  The 
remains  however  of  the  oM  Egyptian  language,  do  not  fbmtsh  us 
with  the  means  of  illustrating  this  point    La  Croze  tells  us,  that  it 

was  probably  called  in  this  language  SCHilSCClt^  a  word  which 
lAgtiSAm  m^iili—yiisi,  et  a  musical  instmmept  which  is  made  to  fjive 
ftrth  Jtssoiud  hy  being  beai  or  shaken )  a  word  too  which  Is  used  in 
the  Gk>ptiBvanicaef  the  Seriplnresftr  the  Greek  Tv^winnw/  or  pei^ 

haps  CBnC^lly  which  is  supposed  to  mean  Hnmiut  aar%$.  There 
does  not  seem  however,  as  Jablonski  remarks,  to  be  much  resem- 
Uance  bet?reen  these  words  and  the  Greek.  Compare  Nets  9»>p. 
40a    Tb.] 

^9Sam.68&  <  Mosurg. p. 63. 

'  See  Schhidler's  Lexicon. 
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tbo  context.  The  radical  word  requires  nierelj  an  iBStntment 
that  is  moved.^  The  iDStruroeDts  themselves  are  immedhitely 
followed  by  castanets.  These  last  therefore,  they  cannot  be. 
The  aittra  are  played  by  being  moved  ;  and  to  sistra  I 
know  of  nothing  to  otiject,  excefyt  thai  this  instniiAent  is  two 
Egyptian,  and  one  of  wlnoh  no  mention  is  made  in  the  more 
ancient  times,  in  which  the  Israelites  might  have  had  more  that 
was  Egyptian  among  them,  than  in  the  age  of  Samite] ;  sor  yet 
indeed  in  after-times  when  they  again  aasoeiated  with  them.* 
And  then  in  the  repetition  of  this  afiir  in  the  1  Book  of  Chron- 
icles,' this  word  does  not  occur ;  but  in  its  stead  we  find  the 
word  irtnskn.  If,  therefore,  it  could  be  shown,  that  ?^3  b 
used  of  the  bfewingof  tnimpets,  I  should  first  declare  in  their  fa* 
vor.  Something  of  the  kind  I  find  in  the  Chaldee,  where 
n9i3n  means  the  enunciation  of  jsyllaUes,  and  is  used  of  vowels. 
In  Arabic  9993  also  properly  desigpatas  stuttering  and  stammer- 
ibg.  Still  we  abo  find  9Mi93,ai»  ojpptndage  ^  garmentSy 
which  is  from  the  same  Arabic  word  and  means  to  iBove  back 
and  forth.    This  last  would  again  lead  to  «stra. 

The  foregoing  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  kinds  of 
[musical]  instniments  among  the  Hebrews.  In  regard  to  many 
of  them  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  myself;  and,  convinced  of 
my  little  knowledge  of  these  antiquities,  I  hope,  by  tliis  confes- 
sk)0,  at  least  so  far  to  satisfy  my  readers,  as  that  they  ahaH  not 

^  9^3 ,  to  nmcy  to  shake, 

*  [It  has  been  disputed,  says  Dr.  Burney,  by  the  Abb4  Wlnckel- 
mann,  whether  the  sjstrnm  was  of  very  high  aatiq^ity  in  Egypt,  be- 
cauae  it  did  not  appeal  ia  the  banda  of  such  Egyptian  atatues,  as  he 
iiad  seen  at  Rene ;  but  aa  tbara  ia  oae  in  the  bead  of  a  very  ancient 
statue  of  Isia  which  Dr.  Pecocke  brought  into  England  from  £gypi» 
it  {Hits  that  point  of  musical  hiacory  oac  of  all  dispute.  •  The  aiatram 
appeaiv  in  the  Isiac  table ;  and  Apuleiua  makeaan  old  Greek  invoke 
an  Egyptian  pnest,  "  By  the  stars  in  the  firmament ;  by  the  iafemal 
divittitiea;  by  the  eleflnedta  whieh  eompofle  the  univene ;  by  the  si- 
lence of  tlie  night;  by  the  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Coptoe ;  by  the 
increase  of  the  Nile  $  by  the  m)r8ieries  of  Memphia;  and  by  the  aia- 
tnim  jo£  Pharos," — a  word  figuratively  used  for  all  Egypt  This  ob- 
jection of  Pfeffbr  must  therefore  be  reHoquished.  See  Burney,  HieL 
Mus.  Vol.  L  p.  530  ;  Pococke,  Descript.  of  the  East,  VoL  I.  p.  212, 
pL  LXI.  Coiupsre  also  supplementary  article,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  siatruro  was  unquestionably  of  the  highest  antiquity  in 
Egypt    Ta.] 

3  IChron.  13:a  15:16. 
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go  away  from  my  concert,  perfectly  dissatisfied.  Others  mdeed 
reckon  far  more  kinds  of  instruments  among  the  Hehrews, 
and  consider  most  of  the  superscriptions  of  the  Psalms  as  like- 
wise the  names  of  certain  instruments.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  others,  who  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  in 
regard  to  these  representations,  we  must  not  always  think  of 
music. 

Jp® ,  for  instance,  and  trsttSitb,  which  occur  in  some  of  the' 
Psalms,  are  generally  reckoned  among  the  instruments,  with 
which  very  irregularly  is  compared  the  ujp  and  thus  an  instru-^ 
ment  made  out,  furnished  with  six  strings.  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus  translate  it  a  lily.  In  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages 
this  word  is  still  common.  Others  have  explained  it  of  joy, 
and  have  at  least  the  contents  of  the  Psalms  in  their  favor. 
Haremberg  has  gone  still  farther,  has  explained  it  of  dances, 
and,  from  Athenaeus,  compared  it  with  the  rose-dance,  Sr&€fia, 
of  the  Greeks.  It  is  safest  to  think  Only  of  flowers,  and  to  ex- 
plain this  inscription  of  the  Psalms,  as  well  as  some  others,  not 
of  the  music,  but  merely  as  poetical  superscriptions.^ 

nr|«?n*b«  is  just  such  another  superscription  of  this  kind.* 
Most  interpreters  explain  it  of  a  melody;  very  few  of  an  instru- 
ment. To  me  it  seems  to  be  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
The  superscription  being  taken  connectedly,  I  infer,  that  these 
words  either  have  a  reference  to  mya  which  follows  ;  or  else 
to  some  word  that  has  been  omhted,  such  perhaps  as  ?iVntj .  I 
would  then  translate :  "  To  the  virtuoso  ;  (a  poem)  of  David, 
engraven  on  stone,  that  it  may  not  be  lost,  or,  that  it  may  not 

^  [Compare,  however,  De  Wetto,  Introd.  to  the  Pflalma,  Bibl.  Repw 
Vol.  III.  p.  476 ;  and  Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex.  of  1833,  under  the  word. 
That  ]W^ ,  al«o  y^^'O  ,  and  in  the  plural,  tr3:^iU} ,  is  uaed  for 
aomething  more  tban\  |M>etical  saperseription  aeeroa  evident  from  the 
ftct  that  tt  18  usuntly  preceded  by  V?  HSCSD .  What  it  does  mew, 
however,  is  very  uncertain.  The  phrase  rilH?  l©ViJ ,  m^T?  tPS^ItJ , 
is  regarded  as  particularly  troubleaome.  Both  D^  Wette  and  GeseM 
nitia  incline  to  regard  the  word  as  also  designating  some  iminiiment 
of  music,  which  resembled  a  lily,  perhaps  a  eymbal,  trumpet,  or  a 
kind  of  Ante.  Simonis  and  K5bler,  as  may  be  seen  by  turning  to  Be 
Wette's  Introduction  above  referred  to,  have  formed  still  other  con- 
jeeturea.  In  regard  to  nn^rrbfit ,  we  are  probably  indeed  not  to 
look  for  aa  instrument  of  music  T  but  more  may  be  said  in  favor  of  its 
being  the  title  of  a  melody  ;  and  the  same  also  holds  true  of  others  of 
these  superscriptions.     Comp.  Roeenm.  Prolegom.  in  Psalmos.  Ta.] 

«  Ps.  57:  58:  59:  and  75:. 
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be  fotgoMcB.*^  Hoir  hnh  ibe  oU  mild  »» of  such  insccqp- 
tiODS  upon  stooei  we  leani  jufficiendy  fronn  examplet  here  aod 
there  to  be  met  with. 

Such  a  moDuinent  is  there  consecrated  to  preserving  the  re- 
memkrance  of  almost  every  important  or  eztraordinarj  affiur. 
We  meet  with  some  passages  in  the  Bible  which  cannot  other- 
wise be  underslood.^  Other  authors  speak  much  of  the  miiUm 
or  imtribed  mmaUmn  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  caUed,  Dftb^l  d 
Mokatab?  From  wbomsoever  these  inscriptions  may  have  oii- 
ginated,  they  ever  remain  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  cus- 
tom of  writing  on  stone.  J.  D.  Michaelis  has  sufficiently  shown 
that  tsmq  cannot  be  otherwise  explained/  David  during  his 
wanderings  about,  had  occasion  enough  for  engraving  such  po- 
ems on  the  rocks,  or  of  procuring  them  to  be  thus  engraved  ; 
and  in  a  happy  way  we  can  thus  6nd  the  date  of  all  the  Psalms 
before  which  DHDZa  stands,  m  this  period  of  David's  life. 

In  general,  I  do  not  see  why  interpreters  are  so  ibnd  of 
discovering  musical  instruments  in  the  superscriptions  of  the 
Psalms.  But  a  few  aetually  contain  any  thing  of  the  kind  ; 
and  but  a  very  few,  definite  instruments.  The  names  neigiloth, 
macbaioth  etc.,  are,  as  I  have  already  shown,  general  names  ; 
and  the  single  names  that  oecuTt  such  as.]^^o»  and  others,  bring 
us  in  our  conclusions  to  particular  circumstances  rather  than  to 
instruments.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  word  rr^T}  which  is 
the  superscription  of  David's  elegy  on  the  deaths  of  Jonathan 
and  SauL'    Fully  of  this  opinion,  not  merely  m  this  case,  but 

^  In  Hebrew  it  is  a  well  known  rule,  that  impersonals  are  ezpren^ 
ed  by  the  second  peiwn. 

*  12  Kings  23: 17.  Gen.  35: 10. 

9  Haraer's  Ohearvations,  Th.  a  p»  133.  [VoL  111.  p.  59  soq^ed. 
ldm^^•  1806.]  Niebuhr  is  the  Utesc  writar.  See  his  fieschreib.  fob 
Aaabiea..  {Alee  bis  Reisebeecbr.  Th.  I.  p.  831, 243, 249,  etc.]  Com- 
|Me  theiewitb  Michaelis'  notice^  Otieoial.  BibL  Tb.  VIL  p.  27 ;  and 
wJMt  is  ftnher  said,  Tb.  VUL  pu  1 ;  ahn,  Henr.  Aug.Zeibich.  Prpgr. 
fiM.  Gahel  el  Mokatab  aoimo  eontempla&ir.  Gesa,  1778.  An  extract 
from  the  latter  is  to  be  found  in  the  Ekortbeilung  und  Anaai^  klet- 
Bor  aead»  SebrUton,  8.  IL  pw  195. 

^Oiitisehes  GoUegiam  ueber  die  drey  wiebtigiten  9MlBMiiYei& 
Cbristo.  See  also  Harnier,  Part  II.  p.  143.  [Comp.  Vol  in.  p.  191, 
ed.  Lood.  1806.] 

S2Bam.I. 
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ttho  in  regard  to  other  words,  I  conoiir  wiih  what  Harmer^  aaja 
of  the  superseripdoiM  of  Arabic  aod  Persian  poems^  and  what 
Sir  Wm.  Jones,"  whose  words  I  quote  befew,  still  farther  ooo* 
firms. 

Manf  of  these  superscriptions  must  evidendy  be  iweiftd  as 
of  modern  date,  of  which,  however,  I  will  not  here  speak ; 
as  it  is  a  question  upon  whieb  Sonntag  and  Irko^iiaTOverjreo^ 
pioosly  treated.  There  is  the  most  to  be  knt^  m  a  smaH  ooib» 
pass  in  the  deceased  VogePs  dissertation  on  this  subject.* 


ARTICLE   IV. 

Roman  SLAVERr  in  the  Early  Centuries  of  thje   , 
Chbistuh  Era. 

Bj  the  Editor. 

Various  definitions  are  eiven  by  the  Roman  and  other  writers 
of  the  word  servus,  Scaliger  derives  it  from  servando,  because 
the  slave  preserves  or  guards  the  property  of  his  master.  Slaves 
are  denominated  servij  says  the  code  of  Justinian,  from  the 
verb  servare^  to  preserve ;  for  it  is  the  practice  of  our  generals 
to  sell  their  captives ;   being  accustomed  to  preserve  and  pot  to 

1  Loc.  c.  p.  170,  Tb.  II.  [Vol  III.  p.  146,  seq.  Lond.  1808.] 

^  ^Inscribitur  hoc  poema  tT^^j  sive  areut;  mora  Aaiatieorunit qui 
ea  carmioa,  quibua  praecipue  deiectantur,  inacrtptioDe  brsvi,  et  de 
versa  quodam  insigniori  desumpta  denotari  solent  Sic  percelcbra- 
tam  carmen  poetae  Gab  ben  Zoheir  vocitatur  mode  SeeunUu,  mode 
Binat  So4d,  propterea,  qnod  boc  habeat  iDitium :  Abiit  arnica  mea 
Boftd  etc.  Bic  Alcorani  capita  inscribontur. — ^Interdam  etiam  pensa- 
gata  carmina,  quae  memoriter  Identidem  recitari  sdent,  nomine  ad 
argtimemuni  accemmodatainscrlbunt  Velot  Ula  in  biaioria  Antarae  H 
AUae,  qttiboa  roaier  oedsum  filium  deflel,  et  citaa  sues  3tm  Badtnd 
.pn>|Mignaiiduai  impeUi^  iascripca  aootab  AiabibM%  Ddmrum  miaiiM^ 
p.  969.  A  £iobb. 

>  It  abowB :  "  InaerlpiMiies  Pflahnoraai  aerioa  deamali 
den."  Halle,  1767. 
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detuxof  cheiD.  Shires  are  ftlso  ciilled  Mmeipktj  n  immhi  eqMre, 
in  that  thej  are  taken  hj  the  band  of  the  enemy.  Just.  Lib.  I. 
Tit.  S.  yhe  oiipn  of  tliejggd  senms^  says  Adpistm,  de  Civh. 
Lib.  YIX  rli-  iSj  wl^^H^i^^ffly^  icf  be  riepred  from  the  fact 
*^!  rTl*****^ffin,  Hr^  by  ,^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^''^  might  have  been  put  to 
death,  were  preserved  fay  tbe  victors,  and  made  slaves.  Servus 
est  DOflMB,  sajs '  Seneca,  Ep.  32.  ex  injuria  natura.^  Servi, 
servitia,  a&d  ittaaeipia,  a^e  frequently  used  as  convertible  terms. 
The  term  for  a  slave  born  and  bred  in  the  family  was  vtma. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  number  of  the  slaves  and  the 
free  citizenfi  of  Rome,  we  have  not  sufficient  data  on  which  to 
found  a  correct  judgment.  We  may  agree  with  Ntebuhr  b 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  older  cennue^,  which  were  taken 

«t  Rome.  ^**'>  ^nmai?«i  *"  ♦**«  n^\f  pAfinrf^  pf  tbi>ir  hiatnry^ 
rarely  ly  aver  acted  as  menialservants  in  the  city.  Ntebuhr 
^nks  that  mechanical  oceupallOHs  weiv  Uot  lawjnl  far  ptebehms. 
Yet  in  the  country,  they  willingly  performed  apjriyuhural  labor. 
Lipsius  admits  the  probability  of  there  being  as  many  slavesTs 
freemen,  or  rather  more,  within  Rome,  in  its  most  popufous 
times.  After  the  influx  of  wealth,  which  followed  the  fordgn 
conquests,  tbe  number  ot  slaves  must  have  been  greatly  en- 
larged. Polybius,  Hist.  ch.  IL  estimates  the  forces,  which  the 
Romans  and  their  allies  could  bring  into  the  field,  between  the 
first  and  second  Punic  wars,  at  770,000  men.  This  enumera- 
tion, however,  implying  a  total  free  class  of  3,080,000,  and  an 
equal  amount  of  slave  population,  is  much  lai-ger  than  seems 
consistent  with  tbe  state  of  Italy  at  that  time.  Tbe  number  of 
citieens  returned  to  Augustus  at  the  72nd  lustrum,  A.  U.  C.  745, 
as  appears  from  the  monument  of  Ancyra,  was  4,163,000. 
At  the  73d  lustrum,  die  number  was  over  4,000,000.  In  the 
74th  lustrum,  in  the  reign  of  Clandtus,  A.  D.  48,  the  ddzens 
amounted  to  6,944,000,  of  whom,  probably,  but  a  small  pit)- 
portion  consisted  of  persons  out  of  Italy.  If  we  allow  two  slaves 
to  each  Roman,  an  average  below  that  of  some  Grecian  cities, 
we  should  not  in  that  case,  take  into  the  account,  those  slaves 
who  were  the  property  of  the  various  orders  of  freedmen,  or  those 
who  belonged  to  other  slaves.  Rich  citizens  were  very  exten- 
^ve  owners  of  slaves,  keptboth  for  luxu^^MuJjgy&tf  as  do- 
inestics  or  artizans in  town^nR^as  iaborereoD  the  vaat 


1  Ariatode!*  dafioitionof  «  «lave^  was.apfiliQabiB  IP  ita^,  Folk.  L  6. 
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sessed  tft>000>  and  evei  pQ^poO^of  their  fellow  creatures. 
Seneca  says,  De  Trao.  Aoimi.  cb<  VUL  that  Dattetriosa  the 
fiagdman  ^t  pijuapgy^  vas  richer  than  bis  master.  *^  Kumeras 
illi  quotidie  servonini,  velut  imperatori  es:erctlu8  reierebatur^'* 
The  slaves  of  Crassus  formed  a  large  part  of  his  fortune.  His 
architects  and  masons  alone  exceeded  MiOu.  Scaurus  possessed 
above  4000  domestic,  and  as  many  rural  slaves^  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  a  freedman,  who,  had  austsined  great  losaes*  during 
the  civil  wars,  left  4116  slaves,  besides  other  property.  On 
one  occasion,  the  family  of  Pedanius  Secondus,  pmee^  of 
Rome  under  Nero,  was  found  taconsist  of  400  slaves.  Tao.  Ann. 
14.  43,  ''  quern  numerus  servorum  tuehitur,  cum  quadriagenti, 
etc*"  When  the  wife  of  Apuleius  geye  op  the  lesser  part  of 
her  estate  to  her  ^n,  400  skives  formed  one  of  the  items  sur- 
rendered. Sli^vea  ahyays  composed  a  great^girt  ftf  *^^  mnwfta- 
ble  properly  of  individuals,  and  formed  a  chief  article  of  ladies' 
dowries.  A  law  passed  by  Augustus  against  the  e&eessite 
manumission  of  slaves  by  testament,  forbidding  any  one  to  be- 
queath liberty  to  more  thyi  p^y  fijftb  ^f  ff^  ^'^  slAY^^untrntMiM 
the  following  words,  *^  Plures  autem  quam  centum  ex  mj^ori 
numero  servorum  manumitti  non  licet."^  We  may  hence  infer 
that  500  was  not  as  extraordiary  number  of  slaves  to  be  held 
by  one  owner.  It  was  fashionable  to  go  abroad  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  slaves.  Horace,  L.  L  Sat  3.  v.  11,  says 
<*  babebat  sspe  ducentos,  sepe  decem  servos.*'  Augustus  pro- 
hibited exiles  from  carrying  with  them  more  than  dO  slaves.' 
sides  the  domestic  and  agricultural  slaves,  were  the  gladiators, 
10  were  ciuedy  slaves,  ana  wno  were  ^SlU'CUlsty  numerous  at  dif- 
erent  periods.  We  may  have  some  idea  of  the  frequency  and  fooo- 
ciousness  with  which  these  were  exhibited  from  a  restriction 
imposed  by  Augustus,  who  forbade  magistrates  to  give  shows  of 
gladiators  above  twice  in  one  year,  or  of  more  than  60  pairs  at 
one  time.  Julius  Caesar  exhibited  at  once  320  pairs;  Trajan 
exhibited  them   for  123  days,  in  the  course  of  which  10,000 

^  PigDorius  has  eDumerated  48  classes  of  nuiic  sUiveSf  40  of  nu- 
tie  or  urban,  60  of  urban,  66  of  perstmal  atUndantSf  15  of  upper  #er- 
tanU,  13  of  nurstry  slaws,  130  of  slaves  of  luxury,  aad  5  of  milUanf 
slstfer,  in  all  three  ^mndred  and  ktenfy-Jive  cUlshb, 

'  Hugo,  Jus  Civile  Antejustinianenm,  Vol.  I.  p.  157. 

'Bee  Pna.  Nat  Hist  Sa  47, 52,  also  94. 6,  and  391.58. 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  53 
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ghuUstara  Im^t.  Tbe  Stele  nd  corpame  faodit* 
coMklcnble  nunbio.  Fg^p  iwr^|OT|A  600  wmn^miia%tA  m 
T^TJSSKi  HBBir*  ^**  inBtTuM.!  Chryaoaloni  nyn  tkl^mmimt 
I'heorioMus  die  Great,  and  Areadhis»  soeae  peraoos  bid  2000  or 
3000.  rievw.  SjnesuB  oompkiiis  that  every  fuoAy  of  tolereUe 
means  icept  ScTlhiai  siaree  of  loniiy  |  jaod  AanBiaiius  Mm* 
oeHiooa  iofamis  ut  that  hmrioos  hdies  aod  greai  eaett  used  to 
have  400  or  500  servile  atteodams.  From  the  tkne  (^  Aiigiis<» 
tos  to  JortiniaB,  wt  maj-aHow  three  sktres  to  one  freeieani  w# 
shall  thus  have  a  free .  populatnm  in  Italjr  of  6,M4»000,  and 
of  siami  l6,8a3^000r-;4»tal  87,776,000.  '« Aiter  we^ung 
eeerj  oireumsianee  whieb  could  ininence  the  balance,''  sajrs 
GKfaboii)  ^it  seems  pvobaUe  liuit  theie  eKJsled  in  the  tiaae^if 
Ciaedios,  about  twice  as  manjr  provioeials  as  these  were  otti^ 
MM,  of  eitber  sex,  and  of  eveiy  age;  eod  tkait  the  shvies  weso 
at  least  eqoal  in  muttber  to  the  fieee  inbabitanits  ol  tbe  Roasaa 
werM.  The  total  amoont  of  thb  itDperfcet  calculatioa  vwhM 
rise  to  about  120,OOQ/)00  of  pmons."* 

The  diflbsenc  methods  an  wfaidb  saea  became  slaves  were  bj 
war,  oommerce,  tbe  operatiiHi  of  law  in  eensin  cases,  and  if 
their  biith. 

l.Sbnf€$  aufuirsd  hywar.  In  general,  prisoners  of  war 
were  sold  immediately  or  aK  soon  as  possible,  after  their  cap- 
tare*  If  a  subseqaent  treetj  provided  for  their  release^  it  would 
appear  that  a  special  law  was  passed,  ordering  the  buyers  of 
such  daves  lo  give  them  up,  on  receiving  from  the  treaswy 
ridpayroent  of  the  or^ai  pnrchase  money.  Livy  42.  8,  says 
in  relation  to  tbe  Ligorisos,  10,000  of  whom  bad  surteodered 
tbeaasehes  as  prisDoers,  "  At  Hie  [coosol]  arma  omnibus  ademit 
oppidum  diruit,  ipsos  bonaqoe  eonim  vendidit."  As  the  senate 
wnse-etthe  thne  detiberatii^  about  the  treatment  of  them,  *^res 
visa  alsBK,"  and  a  deoree  was  isseedi  aBauUing  the  previeua 
sates,  and  compelling  the  respective  purchasers  to  set  the 
Liguriaos  free;  bat  with  restitution  by  tbe  puUic  of  the  prices 
which  had  been  paid.  Prisoners  betonging  to  a  revolted  nation 
wercj  without  exception  in  favor  of  voluntary  surrender,  sold 

^  Fublicos  servos,  Livy  9,  ^. 

*  Tbe  present  popuktl^ii  of  Italy  is  heiween  IC  andl  17,000,000. 
See  tbe  Esmy  of  fivme  on  tlis  PsMikftysneSi  of  Aaolsnt  Narioni^  W^ 
boo,  Hist  Dec  and  Fall,  eh.  9i  WairV  laqeity  inte  the  Stem  of  Jta> 
man  Slavery  cb.  I. 
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i&to sewitudt ;  and •soomiadB asU' nore severe pnnttbannt, or 
greato*  preoaodoii,  it  was  stipulatod  at  4wir  sale,  that  the/ 
flbMld  be  earned  to  distant  phiees,  and  slK^iild  not  be  manu^ 
HBtied  wMun  twratjr  or  thirty  years.*  After  the  fali  of  the 
Samnitet  at  A^ailoniat'S^SSyOaO  pieces  of  brass  were  raeii* 
aed  by  the  sale  of  prisonecs,  who  afommted  to  about  36/X)0.^ 
Luorerius,  farovght  mm  the  Vcdseiaa  war,  1260  captives;  and  j 
bf  the  captum  of  om  idbonaideraUe  town,  no  less  than  4000 ' 
^avea  were  obtained.  On  the  descent  of  the  Reoaans  upon 
Africa,  in  the  fint  Puaic  wht,  SO^OOO  prisoners  wem  taken. 
OekMiy  prator  of  Syracuse,  having  routed  a  Carthaginian  army 
took  suob  a  number  of  eapdves,  that  he  gavie  600  of  them  to 
eachi  of  the  sefetal  citiaens  of  Agrigentnm.  On  the  great  tio- 
topf  of  Manns  and  Catokis  oyer  the  CXaobri,  60i,(KK>  were 
itapmied.  When  Pfaidanissus  was  taken  by  OiMrOt  tbe  iobab* 
ilanis  were  soMfer  more  than  itlOO^OOCX  Angnstus^  having  oter*- 
MBM  the  Sahttst,  sold  aa  skvesj  36,000,  of  whan  8000  ware 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Ciesar,  in  his  Chdiie  wars,  aceovd-' 
ii^  to  the  moderate  estimate  of  Velleias  Patercokis,  took  more 
than  400,000  prisoaeKa*  The  rule,  whieh  forbmlB  pviaoiiers 
taken  in  civil  wars,  to  be  dealt  with  as  slaves,  was  sometimes 
disregarded.  On  the  taking  of  Cremona  by  the  foroes  of  Vi* 
talKas,  his  general  Aotonius  ordered  that  none  of  the  captives 
sboakd  be  detained;  and  the  soldiers  couU  find  na  purchasen 
for  them*'  A  dave  carried  off  from  the  Roman  territor' 
the  enemy,  fell  acain  umter  his  j 


ack,  or  Vai  retaken.  Homan  aSz&oMy  who  bad  been  made 
Iprisoners,  recovered  their  former  rank,  with  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  bebngi^  to  it  upon  thehr  escape,  or  recapture  6om 
the  enemy's  hands. 

2.  >S^/»^ii>  ^fpitpMJ!  &y  fflfMnette.  The  slave-trade  in  Afrkn 
fa  as  old  as  history  reaches  ba^^  Among  the  rulfaig  nadons  of 
tne  nforth  coast,~the  £gyptmns,  Cyrenians,  and  Carthaginians, 
slaveiy  was    not  only  established,  but  they  imported  whole 

^  Ne  ID  vieins  regiooe  servirent^  neve  intra  tricesimum  annum  lib- 
erarentar.  Sueton.  Octav.  21. 

'  Id  aes  redactum  ex  captivis  dicebatur,  Livy,  X.  46, 

3  The  language  of  Taait.  Lib.  Hist,  a  41  ia,  inricamque  pmdam 
ndHtiboa  eflboetat  oonsensus  Italice,  emptionam  tatium  maaQipie^^tt 
adspeniaatia  Occidi  eo^pere,  quod  ubi  enotuit,  a  propinquis  adfin* 
ibuaque  occulte  redemptebantur. 
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Otithaginiaas,  to  be  shipped  foi  fcre^  aurlkecs.  Tbejr  jurmm 
chkAy  dr-awB  from  Ae  inteckvv  wheie  Iddocppiag  was  jtnc  m 
nmcb  oanrM  on  then  »  it  ii  bov;  KmAe  male  and  fettuie 
skMs  were  ev«Daii  ardde  of-kucurf ,  noi^oftlf  tawogitlw  tbofi^- 
raMtiDied'mtto»9lM.W€h«eee«Mil^  ThalVii^oApte 
EliM9pHii»  fleem:  to  bara  hem  ft  nid  mgro  rteo^  d<w4li>g  iD 
ca^eain  the'ntighborioBi  trnmrnwamt  mb^  twng  kjdippad  bf  tfa» 
GaMrmanlafttD  be  boM  for  shnwa.^  The  ihwrgoradhfe  Africa 
HKS  Jiroeiod>  mainly  to  fcaadag,  <iho^  id  the  Baleatiaii  fahnda, 
ware  aold  for  Area  times  is  mneb  as  tbemea.'  Forlhe  bofld* 
log  of  pabKo  works  at  Bome^  Yastaipmbeia  of  stavaB-weiB  pro* 
cused*  Ttffl  BhTfLP'*^'^Q'>  *<"^^^*^^  "*^  iyds»  wbaao'map* 
nifioent  nuosaio  now anoDjeci otaomttaoqttTwilB  nMnmiuwi 
by  the  sweat  and  blood  of  alavaa.  In  saisilif  aoeli  aaituoftim 
as  the  mansokoaa  of  AdsiaD,  thoQsa&da^  wtotohod  man,  son 
fran thor own firesidas,  toiiad  onto deaib^  THi^j^tmiDAx^ 
mart  fcr  slaTea»     In  ^t  opoK 


poemniy  lO^OGO  eoiM  bo  bought  and  soU  in  a  stable  dsy« 
Predatory  eaouraiona  wsae  made  into  Ci£cia,  Psa^pbylia,  and 
Syria,  and  gmataombem  were  canned  off  to  the  nuuket  ptaoes 
of  Sidoo»orDebs«  For  a  long  period,  great  mxnbam  of  slates, 
(maainwi  nwneipionmi'iait  prwrentos,)  wer»  drawn  from  Ae 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  pardentaBty  from  Phrj^  ami  O^fpado^ 
cia.  Siam  and  Phnfgian>  became  ahMst  eoiwefftiblo  terms. 
So  great  a  nmhitade  wese  carried  into  davety,  that  but  few 
towns  wsea  pbnced ;  the  ooootiy  was  ratber  a  pastorage  ibr 
flocks.  TfasreworefiOOOflkveswfaiehbekmgedtoihe  temple  of 
a  goddess  m  Cappadocia.  Hence  the  words  of  Hoiaoe,  Mat- 
cipiis  locuples,  eget  aeris  Cappadocum  rex.'  At  an  early  period, 
the  emporia  ibr  slaves,  from  ^  exteosite  Scythian  regions, 

1  Heeran's  Hist.  RasearcOies,  Vol  I.  Oxfonl  edit.  pp.  181, 993»S9». 
Cum  obeidibus  Carthagioiensium,  ut  priDcipum  liberis,  magna  vis 
servorum  erat.  Aagebant  eoriim  oumerum,  ut  ab  recenti  Africa  bel- 
lOy  et  ab  ipsis  Setinis  captiva  aliquot  Dationis  ejus  ex  prssda  empla 
maocipia. — Livy,  32.  26. 

•  Tibi  fiocula  cursor    , 
Gwtulus  dabit  aut  nigri  manus  oasea  Mauri 
Et  cui  per  mediam  nolis  occurrere  nocteniy 
Clivosn  veberis  dum  per  monimenta  LtttruL-^Jtaf,  5.  51. 
>  See  Heyoe^  Opiisoula  Acackmieay  Vol  IV,  p.  187.  OoettteMi, 
1796. 
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were  PamkepteoBi,  DioBciimsy  tod  Phm§oriay  alT  ob  the 
EtUEioe  cr  Black  Set.  Savea  aj^pear  to  kave  reached  the 
inarkei  of  Booae,  under  the  Ccaaia,  in  seporaie  basda,  eooipo*' 
sed  of  nativea  of  .their  several  eonDtriea*  The  iGetm  probabljr 
caoie  (torn  a  coiMlrjr  e  litlk  to  the  eaatof  Pootna.  TbvDafi 
wene  probid3ljr  aa  oriental  raoe.  AieKaodiia  was  a  coaaidcDaUa 
place  ibr  the  sale  of  slaws  of  a  particuiar  kbid*  Slates  poa* 
sessiiig  oeitaiai  ^n^oeiapliahiaeatB  were  piooorad  iirom  GadiflE.^ 
CrorsioarSatfdtniay'aad  Britain  were  the  birth  plaD&of  slaves* 
The  fttofitsof  dealers,  who  bought  slaves,  that  were  oepttirad  in 
distant  wara»  were  often  enocmoua*  In  the  easap  of  Luoulhis 
m  Ponttts,  a  maD-^niigfat  be  purdmsad  tat  three  shillings,  while 
the  bwest  price  for  which  the  same  shm  coiild  be  had^  at 
Rmm,  was>f«riiaps»  nearly  JBI5.^  In  inoat  onintries,  it  was 
cemmon  -for  patepis  to  aall .  their  efaildreo  ano  davery*  in  traf* 
fidang  with  comparativdy  barbaixMis  nations,  dealers  pmcnred 
slavea  by  haner,  at  a  very  cheap  rats*  Sak,  far  eaample,  was 
aneientiy  maoh  tahe»by  the,Thracians  in  esDhange  for  human 
beings.  Man^tealiog  was«  at  all  timaa,  a  very  preralent  ensse 
among  the  ancients.  Paul  in  desKMinoing  nian<etealexB,  1  Tim« 
1 :  10,  as  aaumg  the  worst  of  snneis,  traprasses  na  with  the 
belief,  that  the  e&nce  was  very  frequent*  Even  Romans  were 
often  carried  off  krio  iUegal  bondage^  espesially  in  ttoaUens 
times^  when  individuals  wepe  permitted  to  keep  private  jails 
and  work^bouaes^  which  served  hadi  for  detendoa  and  conceal^ 
ment.^  In  caUmitous  uaKS,  the  sale  of  chiMren^  by  their 
indigent  parents  was  of  frequent  oooorrence.  Constantioe  aW 
lowed  a  newwhorn  infant  lo  be  sold  under  the  pressure  oi'  es- ' 
treaoe  want.  This  sale  ia  any  need,  was  legelixed  by  ThecN 
doeius  the  Great* 

3.  JFVae^em  JBessant ,  mghi  be  rmhieed  <e  sfacsryiylAc 
optraiton  oj  /aip._^j[}nminalF  doomed  to  cenam  ignominious 
I^UUlslilAtiAii  WerSfEy  effect  of  their  sentence,  deprived  of  cit- 
izenship, and  sunk  mto  a  state  of  servhude.  They  were  then 
termed  servi  poenacy  and  during  the  commonwealth,  were  the 

1)roperty  of  the  public.     A  pardon  or  remission  of  the  penalty, 
eft  the  convict  still  a  slave,  unless  he  was  restored  to  bis  form- 

^  Foraitan  ezpectei^  ut  Oaditana  csnoro,  etc.  Juv.  Sat.  II.  ▼.  162. 

*  Plutaroh  vit  LucuUui. 

'  AspoKgaodenim  tots  Italia  eigaswiloreni,  quorum  -domini  in  in- 
vidiam venerant  etc.— iSbe^.  Vit  Tib.  8. 
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slavoiy  wft«  entirely  iboUebed  <bj>  JhiatbiMi.  Of  (Jd^  thnaalihat 
did  not  give  in  tbetrQimeQibr  mtooksent  «r3fimSdt»  wew 
beateui  aad  sold  into  boodi^e  bejioad  ibe  Tiber*  Tbose  «b» 
did  not  iQftke  pio^  reUims,  to-  the  oeaflQr,iv«ra  liaide  to  be 
TiaiftcMl  with  the  «9iiie  punishnieel.  An  indigent  tUef  was  ad* 
judged  M  a  alave  to  tbe  injured  party.  By  the  CkixHan  de* 
(sree,  re-enaoted  under  Veapaeian,  il  wa»  oi)dared  ^bat  a  free 
horn  woman,  baYtng.  an  iotiigue  with  aaotfaer  perann's  dave, 
aboidd  herself  be  made  tbe  akve^of  ber  panmouff's  anster. 
Various  other  lavs  of  this  sort  were  peased  under  tbeeanpciers. 
In  early  times,  the  expeeure  of  -eUdrea  was-eonamu^  Both 
the  Senecas  relate  that  the  custom  of  exposing  feeble  and  de- 
formed children  waaioemmon^  Healthnd  tofanta  vvere  also 
aofaetimes  left  to  perbh.  Noteniy  preetiimBB,  butthe^fes 
of  the  most  noble  Romans  were  frequently  guilty  of  destnofsig 
their  eUMreii  before  their  btrtfa.'  Itcame  at  ku^gth  Id  be  eilab- 
lisbed  as  a  nde,  that  those  6lhers4ir  omsters  who  exposed  their 
owm  or  their  slaves'  offipriagy  should  lose  their  reepeetke  Q^hl% 
and  that  the  childfen  shodd  beoome  the  slaves  of  aay  one  who 
ohose  to  takeihem  upand  support  iheaa.  Jaslioiui  at  last  or- 
dered that  all  exposed  children  sboald  be  free*  V^snyjsEfis, 
atoatfapta  rasraw  weae  dpAlfr  upjA  p^  fv^  fpods*  FeeednMtt.it 
guilty  of  ingraiutude  towards  their  former  masters,  might  be 
again  reduced  to  sfaiviery»  tbaogh^  acoording  to  Tadt.  Aam^  l^* 
96^  27,  the  praetiee  was  diseontinoed  in  the  reign  of  Adrian. 

4.  SlttPwyb^  birth,  iTfaa  foUowing  is  tbe  deckratioa  of  the 
civil  law^  '''^SbLvea  are  eilher  bom  such,  or  beoomeso*  Tbsy 
are  bom  such  when  Ihey  ate  the  skves  of  bond*4iromen ;  and 
tbey  become  skvesi  either  by  ibe  law  of  national  that  bby  cap- 
tivity ;  or  by  the  civil  lisr^  v^h  happens,  when  a  free  person, 
above  the  age  of  twen^^  aaAss  himself  to  be  sold,  for  tbe  sake 

^  Ponentosos  foetus  extiDguimus,  liberos  quoque,  si  debiles  moa- 
Btrosique  editi  sunt  roergimus, — Sen.  de  Ira.  L.  I.  cb.lS. 

3  Ex  nepte  Julia, post  damnadoaem,  editum  iniantem  agnosci  aliqus 
vetuit, — Suet,  Vit,  Octav.  65.  After  tbe  death  of  Gennanicus,  as  an. 
indication  of  the  intensest  grief^  partus  conjugumexposid^/S^.  Cal,  5. 

^Tantum  artes  hujus,  Uwtum  medicaroana  poesuet,  Que  ateriles 
fiicit  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos  conducit — /tit;.  Sai*  6.  v.  595. 
See  also  Sen.  Consol.  ad  Helviam.  16,  who  speaks  of  the  custom  as 
net  uAoemmoa.  Soer.  Vh.  Dom.  fB.  See  file  Opea  Aeadsai.  of 
Tzschimer.  p.  73.  Lip.  1839. 
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of  shafiag  the  fviee  paid  fcr  himJ\  Slimiy  bf  birth  thus  de- 
pended 00  die  condition  of  the  molber  alooe,  and  her  master 
becoBM  owner  of  her  offipriag)  bora  wbile  she  was  hie  property. 
b  order  to  detemiihe  the  qn^on  of  a  child's  fireodoni  or  ser- 
vitude, the  whole*  period  m  geatatioa  was  taken  into  view,  by 
the  Roman  jtnrists ;  and  if  at  any  tinae,  betwaea  conception  and 
fainlH  the  mother  bui  been  ibr  one  instant  free,  the  law,  by  a 
hvaiaBe  fiction^  aoppoaed  the  birth  to  have  taken  place  dien,  and 
held  die  infant  to  be  free  bom.^  Fdr  fixing  the  owneiehip  of  a 
diild^  the  date  of  the  birth  was  abne  regarded;  and  the  lather 
of  a  Hamral  child,  by  his  bood-womnn,  was  the  master  of  faia  off* 
8|MnBg,  as  omeh  as  of  any  other  of  his  slaves. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  an  invest^ation  of  the  coaditkin  of 
tfan  AooMui  shvea,  first  as  it  was  m  law^  and  seccwdly  as  it  was 
in  fisct* 

Skveiy  is  defined  in  the  Codex  Just,  as  that  by  which  one 
nssua  is  nmde  snl^t  to  another,  aoeording  to  the  law  of  nationst 
tboogh  ean^ra  wa^roai,  contrary  to  natural  rights  ^  Maouoiia* 
flion  took  lU  rise  finom  the  law  of  nations,  for  aU  men  by  the 
law  of  nature  are  bom  in  freedom ;  nor  wsa  msnomission  beard 
of^  while  servitude  was  unknown.''  <*  All  slaves  are  in  the 
power  of  their  masters,  whwh  power  is  derived  from  the  law  of 
mtions ;  for  it  is  equally  observable  among  aU  nations,  that  mas- 
ters hate  had  the  power  of  life  and  deadi  over  their  shii^es ; 
and  that  whatsoever  is  acqnired  by  the  slave,  is  acquired  for  the 
master.^  Servile  rehdoos  are  an  impediment  to  matrfanony,  as 
when  a  fiither  and  daughter,  or  a  brother  and  sister,  are  manu- 
mitted*" «  The  maaumissioa  does  not  change  his  state^  because 
he  had  before  manumission,  no  state  or  €mk  cooditkm."  (Caput) 
"  Whatevnr  our  slwrca  have  at  any  time  acquired,  whether  by 
delivery,  stipulatwn,  donation,  bequiest,  or  any  other  means,  the 
same  is  reputed  to  be  acquired  l^  ourselves,  for  he  who  is  a 
slave,  can  have  no  fwoperty.  And  if  a  slave  is  instituted  an 
heir,  he  cannot  otherwise  take  upon  himsell  the  mberitaoce, 
than  at  the  command  of  bis  master.  Masters  acquire  by  their 
slaves  not  only  the  property  of  things,  but  also  the  possession." 
'*  Those  persons  are  allowed  to  be  good  witnesses,  who  are 
diemselves  legally  capable  of  taking  by  testament ;  but  yet  no 

1  Qukoon  debet  f  slamitas  madas  el  noeepe,qui  In  ventre  est  lib.  I. 
Tit  4.  De  Ingen. 
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tfofimiy  dtfVf  idterdiotBd  prodigirfy  so  pcraon  uBd^rfNihcr^jOio* 
OBB  be  adrakted  a  witBca  to  a  testameiit."  ^  An  injai^  m 
never  imderstdod  to  be  daoe  to  the  ahve  ^  but  it  is  lepatod  to 
be  done  to  the  matter,  through  the  person  of  his  slave,  (fa 
man  gbeald  only  ffiye  iH  hoguafle  to  a  akve,  or  anike  fakn  wiS 
his  fist,  the  master  can  bring  no^  actba  on  that  acooeot ;  if  a 
streager  shonld  heat  4he  dure  of  aootber  in  a  crael  manneiv  it 
is  aocboahk."  ^iater  senroset  libeeos  malrimaiiiiMD  coatrahi 
Don  potest ;  eontubemkm  poieat.'^  *'  ^  fiigkive  shve,  who  is 
retaken,  eanaot  be  manumitied  in  ten  years  cootraiy  to  the  «91 
of  his  fiNrmer  master."  Undertheriawapf  ffMatpnhlieABgw. 
and  during  ciTil  wars*  skrcs  were  odcasioaaUjr  ukes  into  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  hut  they  were  not  eoh^ted  hefare  beng 
emancipated.^ 

The  system  of  Roflaan  polytheism  was^  at  aii  limea,  exoeeA- 
in^y  tolerant.  During  die  empire,  the  indroduetkin  of  fiofe^igo 
divinite  and  rites  beeame  fashiooaUe*  The  sertib  dasses 
followed  any  religkm  which  th^  phased.  Rustic  raastsrs  and 
their  staves  sometimes  united  in  oflaring  up  sacrifises  to  the 
gods.  Slaves  were  peimhted  to  mabe  ofimngs  to  Tens*  They 
were  not  specially  excluded  in  later  times  £ra»m  the  groat  refig- 
ious  solemnities,  except  the  M^densian  plays  in  honor  of 
Cybele.  ^"mBf  riy*^  ^^^  ennAyn^  wlmiit  tmnpfag.  Feosade 
slaves  were  eufered  to  partkipate  in  some  of  the  inysteries  of 
the  ilona  1/ea.  HHercules  was  the  tutekr  divinity  (tf  slaves^  and 
Juno  Feranta  pterided  over  their  manamission.  Pinblic  bofr- 
days,  in  all  amounting  to  about  thirty  in  a  year,  during  the  ex- 
istenee  of  paganism,  were  ohaerved  bysttves  as  weUaBfreesnen, 
w4th  partial  cessation  from  IritKir.  'Die  onstonMrv  ri^tts  of 
^  ~  ^aot  denied  ft>diaves.  Moimments  were  often  eraea- 
ed  to  the^TBiaHVy,  as  ui  proved  iooentestably  by  the  nume- 
rous inseriptioBS,  preserveil  in  <2ruter  and  elsewhere.  Shtvn 
were,  at  all  times,  permitted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  tempo- 
rary protection  of  sanctuaries.  These  were  the  temptes  and 
diars  of  the  gods,  afterwards  the  palace  and  nnages  of  the  eaa- 
perors,  and  still  later  Christian  diurobes  and  sMn«t.    hwes 


^  Odo  aiiila  juvsnum  vaUdiorom  eoc  servitus,  pries 
singuloe,  Tellentne  militare,  empta  puUice  annaverunt.  Liv^il^fi?. 
£x  hoc  edicto  dad  nautae,  annati  iostructique  ab  dotmnis,  etc  Liv*  94, 
11. 17.  Servi  quibus  arma  dareotur,  ita  Qt  pretium  pro  iis  bello  par- 
fecto  domiais  solveretur,  emebannir. — Liv*  34.  & 
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slave  might  bold  othen  of  his  oivn  clasSy  and  act  as  their  dfiaSer" 
to  all  intents;  but  stilly  those  slaves  were,  as  fidij  as  the  rest  of 
his  oeoittum,  subject  to  the  superior  righjb5:of  his  frae  lord. 

Thft  ^^y|[|^<^fy  ^lUian^iy  fjf  ftf^  foy  eanh  slave  wast  proba- 
bly, four  Roman  bushels  (modius,  one  peck  tlnglbh)  of  manu- 
factored  com  a  month ;  monthly  supplies  bebg  &umished  tothe 
upper  slaves  in  the  oeuotcyy  and  deoly  rations  to  those  in   the 

city.       ft^^Jimnr^  mfRWft    prmrpiphmlly  ntnll  fnri,'^rntna  cibos,  Ut 

gladialoriam  sagmam,  etc.  Tao.  Hist  fL  88.)  Sak  and  oilweve 
conuBiooIy  alkvmd,  and  ocoasionaUy  yinegar,  and  salt  fish,  olives, 
etc.  Tbey  had  daily  what  was-  about  an  English  pmt  and  a 
half  of  wine.  Poioo,  a  miature  of  vinegar  and  water,  was  given 
to  slaves,  as  well  as  to  soldiers.  Slaves  near  town  procored 
bf  themaehres  other  necesswies  and  even  kixuries* 

Male  slaras  were  not  pennitted  bv  law  to  wear  the  iogUf 
govm^  ^ti^  ball,  or  lEe^^oId  ring,  which  were  the  badges  of 
oitizeoBfaip  ;  nor  were  iennle  slaves  soffisred  to  assume  the  ^ola, 
the  robe  of  free  and  modest  matrons.  The  cap,  pUeuSj  as  an 
emblem  of  liberty,  was  probably  a  forbidden  piece  of  dress. 
(Servi  ad  pifeum  vocati.  Liv.  34.  32.)  In  most  other  respects, 
they  were  attired  as  their  mast«fs  pleased,  till  the  reign  of 
AhgOj^daikSuENUB,  who  appointed  a  certain  garb  for  the  ser- 
vile classes.  It  bad  been  proposed  at  a  much  earlier  period,  to 
dothe  slaves  in  a  peculiar  mmner,  hot  the  project  was  aban- 
doned from  dread  of  showing  to  the  sUves  the  iuferiority  of 
iheir  numbtn} 

The  l^boBflta^oii  ^  farm-i^ere  shot  up  at  night  in  a  buildiDg 
oaUed  a  work  house,  trgastvium^  but  which  rather  resembled  a 
frisoik  Each  slave  ^m  ft  *^"^ff  fHl*-*  Some  masters  rfjow- 
ed  well  disposed  slaves  to  be  better  bdged  than  others.^  Sue- 
tooius  informs  us  that  it  had  become  so  coaomon  to  expose'sick 

•       I*  «■    ■■■—»■■■- I         ■! «■       .-  Ml.      I   ■    ..-f  ■■■. I  ■ 

^  Qoantum  peneolom  Iromineret,  si  ssrvf  Roslii  noroenanB  aos  ess- 
piMeaL«— ^Sm.  is  CUm.  L  34.  Oalliae  porpnm  lingsndv  causa  ad  ssr- 
Tttiortim  vc0tfla.^Fitfi.  JVb(.  Bkt,  16.  31. 

^  Nnmerus  illi  quotidie  servonim^veluc  imperatort  exerchos,  refers- 
faatar,  sui  jsmdndttm  divitiv  esse  deboerant  duo  vicsiii  <t  cdia  lax« 
ior..«-&ii.  dt  TranquSt..An.  a  2. 

'  Reliqua  pars  lateris  hujus  servorum  Hbertorumque  usibus  detin- 
etur,  plerisqu^  tarn  mundifl^  ut  accipera  hospites  possiut— Pftn. 
Ep.  2. 17. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  64 
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daves,  on  the  isle  of  Esculapius  in  the  Tiber,  that  Chudios  en- 
acted a  law  to  preTent  the  barbarity.^  No  authoritative  regu* 
htions  seem  ever  to  have  been  adopted,  for  limiting  the  forced 
labor  of  slaves  within  due  bounds.  Agricultural  laborers  were 
probably  made  to  undergo  great  fatigues.  Considerable  abate- 
ment of  toil  was  madfi_ia.iagnr  nf  feiyale  ala^efs^  particularly 
such  asvhad  borne  three  or  more  children. 

Masters  w^r**  gf^an  ftf  (rrpftupains  tn  tftsich  their  slftves  various 
exercises,  trades,  aits  and  accomplishments  f  and  even  employ* 
ed  hired  instructors  for  this  purpose.  We  have  little  reason, 
however,  to  think,  that  the  servile  classes  generally  received 
any  education  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  There 
was  apparently  no  benefit  to  accrue  to  the  roaster,  from  his 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  being  able  to  read  and 
write,  Thft  nt^^djence  of  slaves  wa&.epforoed  by  severe  disci- 
pline. The  masters  availed  themselves  of  the  latitude  of  the 
kw  in  this  respect  to  the  utmost  extent.  A  blow jyith  the  hand 
was  a  very  ready  discipline.'  The  lash  and  rodj^ere  in  frequent 
use.'*  If  a  slave  spoke  or  coughed  at  a  forbidden  time,  he  was 
flogged  by  a  yflTY  s^^^rfi  "lastpf-^  The  toilet  of  a  lady  of  fash- 
k>n  was  a  terrible  ordeal  for  a  slave.  A  stray  curl  was  an  inex- 
orable offence,  and  the  slave's  back  was  punished  for  the  fauhs 
of  the  mirror.^  Whips  and  thongs  were  not  the  most  dreadful 
instruments  of  punishment.  Burning  alive  is  mentioned  as  a 
punishment  in  the  Pandects  and  elsewhere;  Tenullian  says  it 
was  first  used  for  slaves  alone.'    Vine  saplings  as  instrunagits 

^  Omnes  qui  exponerentur,  liberos  esse  sanxit,  nee  redire  in  diUon- 
em  domioi,  si  coovaluissent, — Suet  vU.  Claucf.25. 
^  Literal  is  Grsecis  inbutis,  idoneus  arti 
Cuilibet.— .flbr.  ep.  I  2.  2.  7. 
Donatus  says  that  Virgil  was  very  partial  to  two  slaves,  Utnimque 
non  ineruditum  dimisit. — Alexandrum  grammaticum,  Cebetem  vero 
et  poetam. 

^  Nos  colaphiim  incutimus  larnbenti  crustulo  servo. — Juv.  9.  5. 
*  Vox  domii^i  fiirit  instantis  virgamque  tenentis. — id.  14.  63. 
^  Et  ne  fortiiita  quidem  verberibus  excepta  sunt,  tussis,  stemuta- 
rnentum,  singultus,  etc. — Sen,  ep,  47. 

^  Unus  de  toto  peccaverat  orbe  comarum 
Annulus,  incerta  non  bene  fixus  acu. 
Hoc  facinns  Lalage  speculo,  quo  viderat,  ulta  est, 
Et  cecidit  sectis  icta  Plecusa  comis. — Maf4, 1, 2.  ep,  66. 
'  Sed  de  patibulo  et  vivicombudo  per  omne  iogenitun  erudelitaaja 
exbauriaL— 7M.  dk  Anima,  1. 
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of  punishment  were  least  dishonorable ;  next  to  them  rods,  fus- 
Ifts^r  virgffi ;  then  thongs,  lora ;  scourges,  flagella  or  flagra, 
sometimes  loaded  with  lead,  plumbata.  Chain  scourges  were 
used,  with  weights  at  the  end  all  of  bronze  or  tin.  The  equu- 
feus  was  a  terrible  instrument  of  torture.  Dislocation  was  one 
o/  its  effects.^  There  were  also  the  fidiculae,  lyre  strings,  the 
ungula  and  forcepi,  etc.  A  slave  taken  among  soldiers  was 
cast  from  the  capitoline  rock,  having  been  first  manumitted  that 
he  might  be  worthy  of  that  punishment.^  As  slaves  could  not 
testify  on  the  rack  against  their  own  master,  they  were  sold  to  oth- 
ers, and  thus  qualified  to  testify.^  Cmeln^&stersisometimes  hired 
torturers  by  profession,  or  had  such  persons  in  their  establishments, 
to  assist  them  in  punishing  their  slaves,  or  in  extorting  confessions 
from  them,  and  many  horrible  torments  were  employed  for 
those  purposes.^  The  noses,  ears,  teeth,  or  even  eyes  were  in 
great  danger  from  an  enraged  master.^  Crucifixion  was  fre- 
quently made  the  fate  of  a  wretched  slave  for  trifling  miscon- 
duct, or  for  mere  caprice.^  Cato,  the  censor,  used  after  supper, 
to  seize  a  thong,  and  flog  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not  attended 
properly,  or  had  dressed  any  dish  ill.  Insulting  appellations 
were  given  to  slaves  who  had  been  often  subjected  to  punish- 
ment. One  who  had  frequently  been  beaten  was  called  foa^^ 
gia,  or  verbero  ;  he  who  had  been  branded  was  termed  it^^ 

1  Seneca,  £p.  J9.        ^  Dio  Cassius,  1 48.  Han.  ed.  p.  387.  1606. 
3  Id.  55.  a57.  Juvenal  has  this  ; 

Turn  felix,  Ijuoties  aliquis  tortore  vocato 

Uritur  ardenti  duo  propter  lintea  ferro  ? 

Quid  suadet  juveni  leetus  stridore  catenae, 

Quern  mire  afficiunt  inscripta  ergastula,  career 

Rusticus.^— 14.21. 

^  «-dant,  qu»  tortoribua  annua  prffisteDt-— Juv.  6.  460. 

^  Trunci  naribus  auribusque  vultus.  Mart,  2.  83.     Peccantis  famuli 
pugno  ne  percute  dentes. — id,  14.  68. 

^  Pone  crucem  servo ;   meruit  quo  crimiDe  servus 
Supplicium  ?  Quia  testis  adest  7  Quia  detulit  ?  Audi. 
Nulla  unquam  do  morte  honiinis  cunctatio  longa  est. 
O  demens,  ita  servus  homo  est  ?    Nil  fecerit,  esto ; 
Hoc  volo,  sic  jubeo,  sit  pro  ratione  voluntas.*— Jmr.  6.  218. 
The  following  law  was  passed  A.  C.  58.   Si  quis  a  suis  servis  in* 
terfectus  asset,  ii  quoque,  qui  testamento  manumissi  sub  eodem  tecto 
,  inter  servovauppliela  pendereiit.-^2\xe.  wfmi.  13.  33. 
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mccticu,  or  ^^rmntinj^^  (>i  imf^j  f  i^fflTMj  or  Uferatus^  And  lie  ivbo  ltd 
borne  the  j^rca,  was  irtmed^rct/ef.  No  distinction  wtalcfer 
seems  to  have  been  maintained  between  the  modes  of  ptnii^g 
male  and  female  slaves.  The  laws  which  aboK^iied;  thenim^ 
power  of  nfe  and  death,  appear  to  have  Been  obeyed  witfagrS 
reluctttncei  attd  frequently  virtually  defcfated  by  an  imreise  k 
the  amount  of  an  inferior  punishment. 

Slaves  bad  TArious  rewards  for  good  conduct,  beld  out  to 
tberq  by  their  masters.  The  chief  of  these  werejpanmBMsioft 
or  promotion  to  a  b<»tt#^r  <jhifltif>n  \p  t-hfir  nwner'j;  service,  ts  to 
the  place  of  steward,  or  superintendent.  They  were  sotneliroes 
aHowed  to  Iceep  a  yHarft  ^f  thp  prnfiti  ^f  *^r *  hfitrness^^  money 
was  given  them  in  acTcnowledgraent  of  special  services.  Slatti 
had  generally  a  separate  fund  called  petulinm^  though  dris  m^ 
^rictly  the  property  of  the  master.  At  the  Saturnalia^  diaves 
trere  treated  like  masters,  feasting  at  their  o'wner's  tables,  hw"- 
Ing  Kcense  to  say  what  they  pleased  without  few  of  cbasdn- 
ment.  Their  other  principal  holidays  were  th^  JlfcfrofwiKtf, 
in  March,  PopuKfngia  7th  of  July,  and  Compettdia  7th  of  May.' 

^  The  writings  of  M.  Seneca  are  fbll  of  tender  sympathy  voA  dti- 
mlted  sentiments  in  behalf  of  slaves.  *  Serm,*  he  'aayfls  ^  unpantQ 
moderate,  hius  est  \  et  in  mancipio  co^itafidum  eat,  non  qaafitom  aM 
Impune  pad  poasit,  aed  lynantuai  tibi  permktat  »qui  bovtque  oatun." 
In  the  saiM  plaee^  the  condoci  of  Vadi w  PolliOi  who  Ibd  lis&hirirfi 
the  flsah  of  bia  alavea,  ia  reprobated  ia  the  aavereat  maooai;-'!^ 
CUm.  L  18.  In  tbe  essay  Dt  Ben^is,  I  a  ch.  19, 20, 21,  etc,  maagr 
instancea  are  recorded  of  grateful  conduct  on  tbe  part  of  alaTes.  **  fir- 
rat,  si  quia  existimat  servitutem  in  totum  hoininem  deacendere ;  |wn 
melior  ejua  excepta  est.  Corpora  obnoxia  sunt,  et  adacripta  domiois; 
mens  quidem  sui  juris ;  (\ute  adeo  libera  et  vaga  est,  ut  ne  ab  hoc 
quidem  careers  cui  inclusa  est,  teneri  qtieat^  One  of  the  examplo 
qnoted  ia  where  tbe  servani  of  O.  Vettfua,  ^  ejua  gladiimi  miNii  ^  a 
quo  trahebatur,  edaxit,  et  prlmiim  dominom  oceidtt ;  deiode,  Teinpw 
eat,  inqtiit,  ma  et  mibi  eonaulere,  jana  doininum  manumiai ;  atque  in 
ae  UDO  ictu  tranfjecic."  In  the  civil  ware  another  slave  habited  biin- 
aelf  like  hia  maater,  and  was  skun,  while  bia  roaster  escaped.  A  third 
by  wiae  eouoael,  aaved  the  life  of  bis  master*  who  had  apoken  treas- 
onable thiikga  against  Caeaar.  The  47th  eptstie  ia  taken  ap  in  de- 
acribing  what  tbe  treatoieac  of  slaves  ought  to  be.  Unbappilyt  1^ 
fiiroiahea  evidence  eootigb  that  hia  compassionate  advice  waabui  little 
heeded;  after  aayiog  that  he  will  paaa  9ver  tbe  instances  of  iofaua«n 
men,  who.  trealad  their  slaves  more  cruelly  tbaa  beaais,  he  »Jh 
<*  Alius  vini  minister  in  oauliahreai  nuKbinl  onHHiia^  euia  i 
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T1|Q  pyopni^i^n  hatween  the  sexes  has  not  been  ascertained. 
There  were  few  f€male^^^lculturists^^and  the  men  who  lived  in 
ergMBiula  would  rarely  have  wives.  Women  alone  were  em- 
ployed in  sj|2tfUUDg  'y  but  men  were^jfcg  often  as  they,  engaged  in 
ytgaving>-  The  sepulchre  of  the  freedmea  and  slaves  of  Livia, 
the3aughCer  of  Augustus,  as  described  by  Gori  has  150  female 
namies  to  400  names  of  men* 

On  the  whole,  we  may  regard  the  condition  of  the  slaves  in 
the  later  days  of  the  republic,  and  during  tlie  empire  previousr 
ly  to  the  reign  of  Constantine,  as  one  of  great  hardship.    Their 
lot  was  dependent  on  the  disposition  of  particular  masters,  not 
oo  the  lawd,  nor  on  an  humane  and  enlightened  public  opiniocL 
On  a  cursory  reading  of  the  classical  authors,  we  may  form  the 
opinion  that  slaves  m  geggral  enjoyed  great  liberties.    But  we 
must  recollect  that  the  autboi^  in  question  were  conversant 
mainly  with  the  vernsa,  with  the  house  slaves — with  the  smart, 
i>recoGious    slaves — children    brought  from  Alexandria,  with 
tjie  educaited  slaves^  etc.      The  groans  from  the  ergtutukf^ 
do  not  reach  our  ears.    We  cannot  gather  up  the  tears  which 
were  shed  on  the  Appian  way,  around  the  mausoleum  of  Au- 
gustus, in  the  countless  farms  of  Italy.     There  were  griefs 
which  we  know  not  of— 'sorrows,  heart*rending  cruelties,  which 
will  not  be  revealed  till  theday  c^  doom*    ^>laves  were  valued 
only  so  far   as  they  reergented  money,     Bortensius  cared 
•  less  for  the  health  of  his  slaves  than  loTlfaat  of  his  fish*    It  wis 
ft  question  put  for  ingenious  disputation,  whether  in  order  to 
lighten  n  vessel  in  a  storm,  one  should  sacrifice  a  valuable 
horse,  or  a  worthless  slave.      So  late  as  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
we  find  that  indications  of  insanity  were  not  uncommon  amodg 
slaves,  which  must  generally  be  attributed  to  their  misery. 
The  slaves  not  unfrequently  rose  in  rebellion  against  their 

^ — ^^^xirij 


masters.  At  one  xime  A.  0.  4ddr^ppiua  Uerdomussummoo- 
ed  the  slaves  from  the  Capitol,  with  the  inspiring  words,  ^*  De 
miserrimicuj  usque  suscepisse  causam,  ut  servitiis  grave  jugum 
demeret."     In  tl>e  city  the  terror  was  extreme,  as  no  one 

tur.  Not!  potest  effiigere  piteritiam  ;  retrahltor;  JAUique  tnilitari  b«b~ 
itu  glaber,  destrictis  piiis,  aut  penitus  avalsis,  tota  noete  pervif  ibtt  « 
quara  inter  ebrietatein  domtni  ao  libidinem  divldit,  et  in  euUculo  vir 
et  in  coDvivio  puer  est"  The  younger  PUny  was  an  humane  master 
Dio  Cssfiiiis,  1.  47  of  his  Roman.  Hiat.  tnoDtiona  three  slaves  in  the 
time  of  Antonyms  proscriptioD,  who  saved  their  roasiers  at  the  loss  of 
Uieh-  <>wii  Kves.    One  of  them  wu  a  tHgmaUcwt 
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knew  whom  to  trust.  His  foes  were  tbej  of  his  own  IxMisebold. 
A  little  later,  A.  C.  415,  {Livy  4.  45,)  it  was  announced  that 
"  Servitia,  urbem  ut  incenderent  distantibus  locis,  conjurarent.** 
At  another  time,  A.  C,  271,  (Liv)'  22.  33,)  twenty-five  slaves 
were  affixed  to  the  cross,  because  they  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy in  the  Campus  Martius.  Etruria,  A.  C.  196,  (Livy  33. 
36,)  was  threatened  with  a  fearful  insurrection.  The  mournful 
result  was,  "  Multi  occbi,  multi  capii,  alios  verberatos  crucibus 
affixit,  qui  principes  conjurationis  fuerant ;  alios  dominis  resti* 
tuit.'*  Again,  A.  C.  184,  (39.  29,)  we  read,  "  Magnus  motus 
servilis  eo  anno  in  Apulia  fuit."  Seven  thousand  men  were 
condemned.  In  the  brief  language  of  the  historian,  ^*  de  mui- 
tis  sumptum>est  supplicium." 

In  A.  C.  135,  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  happen- 
ed, which,  says  Diodorus,  was  the  most  dreadful  which  ever  oc- 
curred. Many  towns  were  plundered  ;  multitudes  of  persons  of 
both  sexes  {ava^i^fifitoi)  were  visited  with  the  direst  calamities, 
and  the  slaves  gained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  island.  The 
insurgents  under  Eunus  amounted  to  70,000  men,  of  whom 
20,000  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  last  defeat ;  and  the  resi 
10  have  been  taken  and  crucified  ;  but  they  had  kept  the  field 
for  six  years,  in  the  face  of  considerable  forces. 

In  Italy  there  were  vast  numbers  of  slaves,  and  frequent  and 
dangerous  commotions.  The  first  happened  at  Nuceria,  where 
thirty  slaves  where  taken  and  executed.  In  the  second  insure 
rection  at  Capua,  200  slaves  rebelled ;  they  were  immediately 
destroved.  The  third  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  disK 
gracenil  conduct  of  a  rich  Roman,  Thus  Minutius  by  name. 
Having  proclaimed  himself  king,  3,500  slaves  flocked  to  his 
standard.  Lucius  Lucullus  was  charged  with  (he  business  of 
dealing  with  the  insurgents.  Minutius,  having  been  betrayed, 
kiUed  himself,  and  his  associates  perished.  This  was  however, 
but  a  prelude  to  greater  troubles  in  Sicily.  The  senate  having 
passed  a  decree  that  no  freedman  among  the  allies  of  the  Ro- 
man people  should  be  reduced  to  slavery,  more  than  800  in 
Sicily,  who  had  been  unlawfully  deprived  of  freedom,  were  Kb- 
emted.  This  excited  the  hopes  of  the  slaves  throughout  the 
island.  Remonstrances  having  been  made  to  the  praetor,  he 
ordered  those  who  had  assembled  about  him,  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  liberty,  to  return  to  their  masters.  This  was 
the  signal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  insurgents  having 
strongly  fortified  themselves,  bad«  defiance  to  th&ejSbits  of  the 
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I  pnetor.    A  certain  Titiniusy  an  outlaw,  was  th^ir  leader.    He 

I  having  at  length  proved  treacherous  to  his  cause,  the  designs 

I  of  the  conspirators  were  crushed.     Soon,  however,  the  tumult 

I  broke  out  afresh,  and  Titinius,  who  was  sent  by  the  praetor 

i  against  the  slaves,  was  worsted.      Their  number  increased  in  a 

I  few  days  to  more  than  6000.     Having  ehosen  a  certain  Saivius 

I  leader,  they  ravaged  various  parts  of  the  island.    In  a  battle 

^  with  the  Romans,  Saivius  took  4000  prisoners.    The  whole 

1  island  was  soon  in  a  sad  condition.  Saivius  collected  an  army 
^  of  30,000  men,  and  assumed  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  this 
^  manner,  the  war  was  protracted  for  several  years,  and  the  dis- 
h  turbances  were  not  fully  quelled  till  after  the  most  vigorous  and 

persevering  exertions  of  the  Roman  army.^ 
,  The  famous  servile  war  in  Italy,  which  occurred  in  the  time 

\  of  Crassus  and  Pompey  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and  was  not 

brought  to  a  close  without  the  greatest  difficulty.    It  seems  that 

2  the  slaves  lost  105,000  men,  exclusive  of  those  who  fell  in  their 
victories,  over  Lenlulus,  and  other  generals ;  besides,  after  their 

J  main  overthrow  by  Crassus,  a  body  of  6000  men  were  van- 

I  quished  by  Pompey. 

In  A.  D.  24.  T^Curtisius,  a  soldier  of  the  pretorian  cohort, 

'  at  Brundisium  in  Italy  and  the  neighboring  towns,  fixed  placards 
on  conspicuous  places,  in  which,  he  called  on  the  slaves  to 

^  assert  their  rights.     His  designs  were,  however,  soon  crushed, 

[  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  a  fleet.     Cinna,  Rlarius,  Cat- 

I  aUne,  and  tlie  barbarian  invaders  of  Italy  augumented  their  for- 

'  ces  by  promising  general  freedom  to  the  slaves.^ 

'  Besides  the  political  troubles  to  wliich  we  have  alluded,  slave* 

^  ry  was  the  fruitful  cause  of  many  other  evils.     T|ifi  s|aveft 

'  were  much  addicted  to  lying,  which  Plutarch  calls  the  viee  of 

'  slaves.    They  were  so  gsatjWeyes  that  fitr  was  once  sy- 

'  nonymous    with  slave.^      It  came  to  be  said  almost  pro^ 

^  We  have  drawn  the  preceding  facts  about  the  servile  war  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  L.  96,  where  a  detailed  and  impanial  statement  majr 
be  seen.    This  second  rebellion  in  Sicily  lasted  three  years. 

*  Plut  vit  C.  Marias,  Cicero  in  Cat  4. 2.  Sallust  Cat  5B.  Bervi  n 
reliquerunt ;  Alium  compilavenint,  alium  aeoosavenint,  aliam  oecid- 
erunt,  alium  prodidenmt,  alium  calcaverunt,  alium  veneno,  alism 
eriminatione,  petierunt. — Seneca,  Ep»  107. 

3  Ezilis  domus  eat,  ubi  non  et  multa  snperBuot 
£t  domlnum  fidlnntp  et  prosunt  furibtiS'— ifor.  1  Ep.  6.  45. 46, 
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▼erbiftUy  tb«t  sltms^  were  Ibes^.  Female  stetes  weid'etposed  10 
so  many  sediictioos,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  gmoded  by  so 
few  better  influences,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at  their  extremely 
Kceatious  conduct.  Slavery  fearfiiMv  increased  dissohitetiess  in  ^ 
the  high  ranks  of  Romand,  idleness  m  die  lower  ranks,  and  | 
cruelty  in  both.  The  horrid  btitcberies  of  die  amphkheatre  are  | 
a^sofficient  proof  of  thd  sanguinary  dispointion  oi^  the  Romans.* 
'le  number  of  ibreigft  slaves  imponed  from  variiius  comtries^ 
at  too  advanced  an  age  to  learn  the  language  of  4beir  lords, 
must  have  tended  greatty  to  corrupt  the  Leidn  language.^  The 
iacgyds  of  slaves,  assembled  in  the  houses  of  the  rich^  were  the 
means  ol  propagliing  fatal  diseases,  which  ffequendy  ravaged 
the  Roman  world  .^ 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  condition  of  the  Roman  world  in  re- 
spect to  slavery  when  our  Saviour  appeared.  Under  the  first 
Caesars,  domestic  servitude  had  reached  its  height  of  enormity. 
No  part  of  the  immense  empire  was  free  from  the  evil.  The 
Sicilian  dungeons  werei  full.  Medians,  Moesians,  Bithynians 
were  driven  in  crow^io  the  Roman  metropolis.  Men-stealew 
were  on  the  alert  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  African  Troglodytes. 
The  voice  of  the  slave-auctioneer  was  heard  eariy  and  late  at 
(jorintfa  and  DelosT  From  Britain  to  Ifarthia,  and  from  the 
woods  of  Sweden  to  the  great  African  desert,  the  cries  of  the 
bondman  went  up  to  Heaven,  In  Judea  alone,  there  seems  to 
havei)een  some  alleviation  to  the  picture.    Yet  there  the  Romans 

^  Totidem  esse  hostea,  quot  Q^rvos. — Sen,  Ep.  47. 

3  Quam  buius  anMbiia  •aiiflam.dcliBean>.  mi  fidei-  knbedttitatMn, 
fMBaM  B9iiip^eoa«ti|Mpoieiitiam  ■eeiilarium ^iMidioruoi  ?  rTerbiUnid 
^sfgrpm,  I#.  2.  eb.  6*  a)^o  4e  S^tctac,.  23.  . 

•  ^  A  nunc  oaias  Intoa  dalegaiiir  gtaBUals,  anibiAiiy  out  aii^ungittr 
HBUft  am  alter '«x  oaaniHus  aervi^  pkniiBqiw  yiliiiissiaiiis,  nee  tni»> 
quamMiiQ  miaisterio  apcQoia)odatiM.*-jnK.  d^  Ctf^^  ^orh^  29. . 

^  In  He^ne%  Opuacala,  Vol.  3.  Prol.  7,  is  fti»  aeooimt^fthevmriMib 
fuUs  wbich  desolated  Rome.  The  number  mentioned  is  33.  The 
sixth,  wbich  happened,  A.  U.  C.  HS^  cut  ofi*  almost  aH'  tbe  staves, 
and  nearly  one  half  of  the  free  population.  Liv.  36.  Dfonya.  9.  fS7. 
Ib  tbe  mis  whiehoeeunred  A.  D.  (fi^  wbicb  iosted  dnly  for  •»  autumn, 
taO,OOQ  fbaenris  were  registered,  tngiota  (bneruni  miUia  i«  ration^Qi 
Libitinae veiwiqaU^^-iEM.  Ft(.AW.a9l     .  ..  * 
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floubUcM  traasporiod  their  slaves  as  an  indigpeimWa  part  of 
their  domestic  arrangement.^ 

In  the  Gospek,  there  is  no  marked  and  prominent  menUoa 
of  slav^tf/i  though  the  allusioas  and  incidental  oouces  are  not 
UDfre<)uent.    Thus  in  Matt*  3:  9,  dovkikgm  the  mouth  of  the 
Ronsan  centurion  unquestionably  means  a  slave.    The  military 
sLEures  of  the  Romans  were  the  armiger^  armor-beareri  g^leor 
rstts,  helmet-bearer,  c^avolor,  club4Mmrer,  ca2«  and  cactUaso|<^ 
dier's  drudge,    hi  ch.  13 :  27,  28,  perhaps  it  is  the  most  natu- 
ral to  understand  ^oi;Ao^  as  a  slave,  though  a  bighec  meaning  of 
the  word  may  be  included.    Also  compase  Matt.  6 :  24.  Luke 
15:13.  John  8:  33.  13;  16.  1$:20,     The   punishment  of 
the  cross,  which  was  inflicted  on  slaves  and  the  lowest  malefac- 
tors, was  introduced  among  the  Jews  by  the  Romans.     See 
also   Acts  7:6.      In  Rom.  7:14,  we  find    the   espression 
ninQU(ii¥QQ  vno  dfictgrlap^  sold  under  sin,  the  bond-slave  of  sin, 
referring  to  the  general  practice  of  selling  prisoners  of  war  as 
slaves.    They  were  considered  as  having  lost  their  tide  to  free- 
dom.    Corinth  was  long  the  chief  slave-mart  of  Greece,  and 
from  its  situation  was  likely  to  have  much  communication  with 
Brundisium,  and  the  other  pofts  on  the  eastern  side  of  Italy. 
Timieus,  perhaps  with  some  exaggeration,  asserts  that  Corinth 
had,  in  early  times,  before  Athens  had  reached  her  supremacy, 
460,000  slaves.    They  were  distinguished  by  the  name  ehc^ 
nix  measurers.     Many  of  them  doubtless  embraced  the  Gospel, 
when  preached  by  Paul,  ApoUos,  and  others.    From  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Paul  in  describing  the  social  condition  of 
the  Corinthian  converts,*  as  well  as  from  the  development  of  the 
particular  vices  to  which  they  were  exposed,- we  reasonably  infer 
that  nHwy  slaves  w«re  oosverted.    In  1  Cor.  cb^  7  c  80^*24, 
are  the  foUowing  irords :  *^Let  every  man'  abide  in  the  sanqe 
calling,  wherein  he  was  called.    Art  thou  called,  being  Hi  ser*- 
vant?  care  not.lbr  it;  buttf  tbou  mayeat.beinada  free,  use  it 
father.     For  ha  that  is  called  in  the  Lord,  bebg  a  senraaty  is 
the  Lord's  fiweman;  likewise  ha  that  is  called  bein^fraa,is 
Christ's  sarvaat.    Ye  are  bought  whb  a  price,  be  ye  not  the 

^  King  Agrippa  exhibited  at  oifte  time  in  Judea  700  pair  of  gladia- 
ttffB-'sUafts.^^^JM.  JEH.  19. 

*  BUjtn9  yiiq  t^y  idi|«»r  ifuir,  ilkX^h  on  •vnoUsH  oofo)  mmi  ai^ 
na,    ov  noXX^  ^w^o^  ov  noXXcl  wyw&s.  *    1  Cor.  1 :  90.  aJao  the 
terms  fi«^,  a<r^eri;,  «/a4>  iiov&mifkipit^  f»  ^  Srta^  •^ 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  M 
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servflDU  of  meo.  Brttbren,  let  every  man,  wfaepeh  be  is  called, 
therein  abide  mth  God."  The  meaniog  of  this  passage  dearly 
18,  Be  not  tmdoly  aotieitons  about  being  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
If  you  have  a  farorable  opportunity  for  gaining  your  freedom, 
embrace  it,  it  is  the  preferable  state ;  nevertheless  to  be  a  free- 
man of  Christ  is  infinitely  more  important.  Your  spiritual  re* 
demptioa  is  purchased  at  a  great  price,  yield  not  a  servile  assent 
to  the  authcMrity  and  opinioas  of  men.^ 

Eph.  6 !  5—9,  *^  Servants !  be  obedient  to  them  that  are 
your  maiters  according  to  the  flesh,  with  fear  c»d  trembling,  in 
singleness  of  your  heart,  as  unto  Christ ;  not  with  eye-service 
as  nsen-pleasers ;  bat  as  the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  tlie  wiH  of 
God,  from  the  heart ;  wkfa  good  wiU,  doing  serrice,  as  to  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  men;  kiKmng  that  whatsoever  good  thing 
waxy  man  doetfa,  the  same  shall  he  reeeiire  of  the  Lord,  whether 
be  be  bond  or  free.  And^  ye  masters  1  do  the  same  things 
unto  them,  forbearing  f  hraatening ;  knowing  that  jtwr  Master 
also  is  in  heaven;  neither  is  there  respect  of  persoas  with  him.^' 
That  slaves  are  h«e  referred  to  is  mM]^uestionabIe--*from  the 
contrast  in  v«  8,  between  doCio?  and  iXiv&i^g,  Both  masters 
and  slaves  are  charged  to  perform  thmr  respective  duties  faith- 
fully and  kindly,  as  accountable  abke  to  God.  Col.  3 :  22, 2d, 
and  4:1,  are  ef  similar  import.  Saves  were  nomerods  in 
CofesB^,  in  Epfaesus,  and  in  all  die  principal  cities  of  Asia  Minor. 
A  principal  fault  in  the  slaves  seems  to  have  been  a  faithless  per^ 
formance  of  duty  in  the  absence  of  their  masters.  Ch.  4 : 1,  vo 
dln9U0dinivi96TtiT4z,u  e.kmi  tfoatcnant  such  as  is  becoming 
Christoan  masta^  That  it  cannot  mean  the  legal  enfimicfaise* 
ment  of  the  dave,  is  clear,  for  why  in  that  ease,  were  any  di- 
rections given  to  tto  slaves,  if  the  relation  was  not  to  continue  ? 
1  Tim«  6  s  1,  e,  *'  Let  as  many  servants  as  are  under  the  yoke 
ooant  their  Own  roasters  worthy  of  ail  honor,  itet  the  naoie  of 
God  and  his  doctrine  be  not  blasphemed.  And  ihey  that  haate 
believing  masters,  let  them  not  despise  tbem^  because  they  acre 
buelhrett ;  but  rather  do  them  service,  because  they  are  faithfal 

'  That  dol'Xos  V.  22,  means  a  slave,  one  in  actual  bondage,  is  made  al- 
together certain  by  its  being  iu  contrast  with  iXev^Bgog  ytwur^ai^  as 
well  as  by  the  whole  spirit  of  the  passage.  There  would  be  no  sense 
in  directing  hired  servants  to  change  their  condition,  if  they  could. 
After  jt^aai  v.  21,  understand  eXn/^a^/^,  not  (iovUU^  as  the  old  com- 
mentators think.  V.  23,  ti^c  is  used  in  a  spiritiial  sense,  wkb  reftr- 
snee  to  the  price  which  is  paid  :for  homati  freedota. 
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<«  and  beloved,  pavtekecs  of  ihebttiefit."     Then  fattaws^  v.  d^fr, 

ei  an-exhortatioa  to  Timothy  to  withdraw  himself  from  persons  who 

I  taught  a  contrary  doctrine,  and  who  were  employing  themselves 

I  in  useless  logomachies.     Yoke,  iCi/o^)  servile  conditioo,  see 

i  Lev*  26: 13.  ''I  have  broken  the  bands  of  your  yoke."     It 

I  seems  that  the  honor  of  the  gospel  was  concerned  in  the  renr 

b  dering  on  the  part  of  the  slave,  a  prompt  obedience  to  the  com- 

mands of  his  master.     Titus  2:  4,  10,  is  of  kindred  meaning* 
I  The  vices  of  pilfering  and  petulance  are  particularly  mentioaBd. 

k  Crete  was  full  of  akves  £rom  the  earliest  times  to  whiob  faislery 

ff  carries  us. 

I  Onesimus,  tbe  subject  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  was  the 

r  slave  of  Philemon,  a  Cotossian,  who  had  beeamade  a  Christian 

li  through  the  ministry  of  Paul.     He  absconded,  from  his  master 

k  for  a  reason  which  is  not  foUy  explained^    In  the  oounie  of  his 

I  flight,  he  met  with  Paul  at  Rome,  by  whom  he  >was  converted, 

I  and  ultimately  recommended  to  the  favor  of  his  old  master.    It 

ii  may  be  observed  that  Paul  would^  under  any  cireiMniianoe,  have 

H  bad  no  choice,  but  to  send  Onesimufl  to  bis  master ;  the  deteii- 

tioo  of  a  fugitive  slave  was  considered  tbe  same  a&nce  as  tbefL 
and  would  no  doubt  incur  liability  to  prosecutbn  for  damages. 
Runaways  apprehended  and  unreclaimed  were  soU  by  order  of 
the  Pra^edUM  nigUum^  if  not  liberated  by  the  emperor.  In 
later  "times^  a  runaway,  guiltless  of  other  ofiences,  was  not  pan* 
isbod  for  the  sake  of  pubiw  jusMe,  but  was  restored  to  his 
owner. 

1  Pet«  2s  18,  ^'  Servants,  be  sobject  to  yonr  masters  with  all 
fear ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gende,  but  also  to  the  froward.'' 
Tbe  word  aiinm^  is  here  employed*  This  word  includes  any 
one  under  the  authority  of  another,  partkniiarly  househoU  ser-» 
vants,  veraae,  familia,  domestici,  famuli.  It  is  used  but  four 
times  ia  tbe  New  Testament ;  in  this  passage,  m  Luice  I6x  ld« 
Acte  10:  7,  Rom.  14:  4*  In  all  these  passages,  the  presuaip 
tien  is  that  slaves  are  mtended,  as  they  almost  imiversally  per* 
formed  tbe  duties  which  are  now  performed  by  hired.servants* 
The  iviganodwtn^y  tbe  slave  trader  is  classed  1  Tim.  1:  10, 
with  the  most  abandoned  sinners.  Slave  dealing  was  not  es- 
teemed an  honorable  occupation,  or  worthy  of  merchants  by 
tbe  Romans  ;^  and  those  who  followed  it,  nangorti^  venaiitia' 

^  Msrettor  urbibus  prodest,  msdious  aagris,  mango  v«Dalibu«;  snA 
omnes  isti,  quia  ad  alienum  fommndum  piosuo  veoittnt,  nee  obligant 
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rii^  sometiaBef  ^Biri  tbendfehes  to  nr  of  raoeh  oonaeqiieoce, 
•tnistii^  lo  their  W0ritb|  and  the  means  of  graisfjing  oomped- 
tion  for  tbe  ebomiirabie  thoa^  preeioiis  otjeots  of  tbeir  traffia^ 
Though  the  Ghriatiti>  leKgioci  did  not  bjr  direct  precept  pat 
an  end  to  the  iron  senrittide  which  prevailed  in  the  RaaMUd  eafr- 
irarey  yet  its  whole  tpirii  andk  genius  are  advene  to  slavarj,  and 
It  WSB  tbe  roeetfioviTBrful  of  all  tbe  causes,  which  were  set  in 


epeietiott  Mid  which  iaaliy  extinguished  the  sjrHtam  throaghoot 
Europe*  .  I.  k  irniaed  the  worth  of  t)ie  Ikhmd  inbd.  It  faUy 
eslabltthed  its  digoity  aad  immortality.  It  peered  a  new  light  on 
the  murderous  arena^  and  on  all  the  horrid  forms  of  dcstif^g 
life  which  pieirailed.  2.  It  proclaimed  tbe  doctrine  of  miirer- 
sal  love.  It  placed  charittry  tbidftrss  and  compaaaott  atnoi^  tbe 
cardisMl  virtues,  and  Mut  wmy  fimn  a  aMeatt  hope  of  wiva- 
•tieo  uidess  he  fapgave.beaitiiy  all  wh»  might  bare  iagured  faim. 
S.  It  procWmed  a  oommoo  Redeemer  ihr  the  whole  bman 
face.  It  <ieda«ed  tbal  in  Christ  bashanap,  Scythian,  -bond  and 
free  were  ao-ao.ealire  equality »•  4.  h  taught  men  tfaa  valae  of 
tiaae»  made  theaa  mduatrioos,  tempiBraae,  Md  frugal^  and  thus 
took  away  the  siq|>poeed  necessity  for  servile  Ubor.  5k  li  aoB>- 
asaoded  all  its  disc^plea  to  engage  personaBy  b  the  great  werk 
of  propegatSng  the  religion  among  dl  nations.  This  very  aaisr- 
{Mriaeiif  couflse  embraced  the  millions  of  slaves. 

We  .are  now  prepared  briefly  lo  coonder  tbe^  inflttenoe  wfaieh 
Christianity  exerted  in  the  mitigation  eed  finateatmedoo  of  slave- 
ry. The  8l9t  of  tbe  Apostolical  Canons  is  in  the  following 
words :  "  Servi  In  clerum  promovesDlnr  citra  dominoram  vohm- 
tate;  hoc  ipsum  operator  redfaibitionem.  Si  qua^fdo  verb  ser- 
Tos  quoque  gradus  ordinatione  dignus  videator,  qtialis  eernoster 
Onesiesus  apparuit,  etdomioi  eonseosermtymanitque  emiserint, 
et  dome  sua  ablegavorint )  offioitor."  lo  obap.  dd  of  tbe  Epis- 
tle of  Ignatius  of  Antioth  to  Polycavp  of  Smyrna  ar6  the.  ioUow- 
mg :  ^'  Overlook  not  tbe  men  and  maid  servants ;  neither  let 
them  be  puffed  up ;  but  rather  let  them  be  the  more  9ttb|eot  to 
the  glory  of  God,  that  th^  may  obtab  firom  him  a  better  Kber- 
anort.  Let  tiiem  not  desire  to  be  set  free  at  the  pobUc  cost, 
that  they  be  not  slaves  to  their  own  lusts."  •  In  the  general 

608  quibus  prosunt.— Sen.  de  Benrf.  4. 13.  Radix  est  hulbacea,  man- 
goiiicis  venalitiis  ptilcbre  nota,  quae  e  vino  dglci  illita  |Hjbertatem 
coeicet.— P/i;*,  Aa/.  JF/?W.  21,.  97,  and  32.  47. 

1  Bee  Suot.  Aug.  CD.  Maerob-  Saturny^4.  Pliuy  71. 12.  Mart  a  Ja 
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^  Epijrtb  of  Barmbts,  chap.  14,  ▼.  16,   '•  Thou  diiA*!iot  be  bk- 

^  ter  in  thj  comtimids  towsids  siiv  of  thy  eervMitt  that  trust  in 

^  God ;  lest  thou  chaoee  not  to  rear  him  who  ia  over  both  ;  b^- 

^  cause  be  came  not  to  call  any  whb  respect  of  persons,  but 

^  wbonmoeirer  the  Spirit  prepared." 

AwmnB  sympathy  was  felt,  it  seems,  by  many  of  the  primi- 

1  "tinr  ChnetiaiM  in  behalf  of  the  slaves.    Gieanens  in  bis  Epistie 

B  to  the  Cornsdiians,  remarics :   *^  We  have  inown  many  among 

^  oarselves,  who  bavi»  delivered  themselves  inso  bonds  and  slave- 

P  ryv  that  they  might  restore  others  to  tMr  liberty;  many,  who 

>  iMve  hired  oot  themselves  servants  onto  others,  that  by  their 

I  wages  they  might  fised  and  sustain  them  that  wanted.'^    Pauli- 

t  nns,  bishop  of  Noia^  expended  fai»  wfax^  estate,  and  then  sold 

I  iiimaelf  b  order  to  accomplish  the  same  object*  '  Serapion  eold 

I  'himself. to  a  stage*player^.and  was  the  meansof  converting fajm, 

I  aad  \m  family.    Ambrose^  (Off.  i.  2.)  eii)oina  that  great  care 

i  ahooM  be  tricen  ^  tfaoee  ia  bondage.    Cyprian,  ( Sp.  60^}  vent 

I  to  the  bishop  of  Numidia,  in  older  to  redeem  seaae  capihres, 

t  St^W  erosmaL    Secnau,  the  histoiian,  saysf^hat  after  the  Rb- 

I  mans  bad  taken  7,€00  Persian  captives,  Acacilis^  bishop  x^t 

I  Amida,  melted  the  goM  and  silver  plate  of  his  cburoh,  with 

I  wfaieh  ho  redeemed  the  captives.     Ambrose  of  Milan  did  the 

same  in  respect  to  the  furniture  of  his  church.    It  was  the  only 

ease  in  which  the  imperial  constitutions  allowed  plate  to  be  sold. 

Dariqg  the  early  oersecntions^  reduction  to  shvery,  in  a  very 

borrifi  iorai,  was  empioyed  as  a  punnhment  for  the  embraoing 

ol  the  faith.    Female  Christians  were  often  condemned  to  be 

given  up  as  slaves  to  the  keepers  of  public  brotheb  in  Rome,  in 

order  to  be  subjected  to  open  prostitution.    Such  was  the  fate 

of  Agnes  of  whom  Ambrosethus  speaks,  *^  Insamia  judex  jussit 

eam  expoliari,  et  nudam  ad  lupanar  dtioi,  sub  voce  praeconis 

dicentis,^  Agnem  sacrilegaro  virginem  Diis  blasphemia  inferen- 

tem  scortnm  lupanaribus  doctum."     Her  offence  was  her  refa- 

sal  to  worship  Vesta.^     Lactantios  baa  the  remark,  that  if  any 

slave  beearae  a  Christian,  all  hope  of  freedom  W8s  taken  away. 

These  severe  enactments  were  in  some  measure  neutralised  by 

'  Sermon  90,  Tertullian,  Apol.  chap.  50.  **  Nam  et  proxime  ad  1e- 
uoncm  daninaodo  Cbristianuni  potiub  quara  ad  leonetn,"  etc  August.' 
De  Civit.  Dei,  1.  26,  ^  Sed  quaedain  snnctae  feminae  tempore  pcree- 
cutionis,  ut  insiectatorefl  suae  pudicitiae  devitareni,  in  rapiurum  atque 
necatiinnn  se  fluvium  projecerunt.*'  Jjactantius  also  says,  vol.  2.  p. 
214,  Fidelissimt  quiqne  sorvi  contra  doniiuos  vexabantur. 
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the  cocBpagwonate  treatoaeot  of  the  churob.  After  tke  eattblisb- 
ment  ot  Cbristianily,  under  Coostantiiie,  siftves  partook  of  aH 
the  ordinances  of  religion  ;^  and  their  birth  was  no  impediment 
to  their  risbg  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  priesthood.  Slaves 
holding  the  true  fiiith  were  sometimes  taken  into  the  serrice  of 
the  church.^  At  first,  indeed,  it  was  required,  that  a  slave 
should  be  enfranchised,  before  ordtnatiooL;  but  Justinian  dedar* 
ed  the  simple  consent  of  the  master  to  be  sufficteot.  If  a  slave 
had  been  ordained  without  his  master's  koowledee,  the  latter  { 
might  demand  him  within  a  year,  and  the  slave  fell  back  i 
bis  master's  power.  If  a  sfatve,  after  ordinmion,  with  his  n 
ter's  consent,  chose  to  renounce  the  eedesiastkal  state^  and  re-  > 
turned  to  a  seoular  life,  he  was  given  back  as  a  slave  to  ins  flooa^ 
ter.  It  was  common  for  the  patrons  of  ohorches  till  the  5tli 
century,  to  encourage  their  daves  to  become  cleifyjnon,  that 
fhey  in  prefeneace  to  strangers,  might  receive  their,  benefioes. 
Slaves  were  fuly  protected,  in  the  eneidse  of  worship,' aad  te 
a  certam  extent,  in  the  observance  of  religious  festivals.  The 
liberty  and  gambob  of  the  saiumaKu  were  transfeived  ta  Chnst- 
nuuu  If  a  Christian  slave  fell  into 'the  hands  of  a  heathcA  mae* 
ter,  the  latter  was  prohibited  firom  interfering  widi  bis  spiritiiat 
ooncems.  Judaism  was  looked  upon  with  sodilioiHor,  that 
any  Christian  was  entitled  to  force  a  Jewish  master  to  sell  to  him 
a  Christian  slave. 

Augustas  restramed  the  right  of  indiscrimiaate  and  unlimited 
manumission.  Antoninus  empowered  the  judge,  who  should 
be  satisfied  about  the  slave's  complaint  of  ill  treatment,  to  force 
the  master  to  sell  him  to  some  other  owner.  The  master's 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  slaves  was  first  sought  to  be  le- 
gally abolished,  by  Adrian  aad  Antoninus  Pius.  Constantine 
placed  the  wil&il  fflifder  pf  a  skwe  OP  a  level  with  thai  oFa 
freeman,  and  expressly  ipcfaided  tf>e1E>w  of  a  -slaimt  who  died 
under  punishment,  unless  it  was  mflictad  with  the  usual  instni- 
mentsof  correoiioD.  The  efieot  of  this  humane  law  was,  how- 
ever, done  away  W  a  subsequent  enactment  of  Constantine. 
Several  eouncik  of  the  church  endeavored  to  repress  slave-mur^ 

^  Paul  mentions  slaves  having  been  baptized,  1  Cor.  12:  IS,  hrt 
do^Xo&  hu  Hav&f^oir-^amied^iit^,  etc. 

'  Que  magis  necflssarium  cvedtdii  ex  duabua  aaeilliSy  qum  smm^- 
tram  dioAoKitMr,  quid  asset  ^m^  et  fier  tarmenta  qiMerere.'^^J'ltfk  JJp. 
10.  ^, 
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der,  by  threateoiag  the  perpetrators  witb  temporary  excommu' 
nicationJ  Adrian  suppressed  the  work-houses  for  the  confine^ 
meat  of  slaves.  Several  humane  laws  were  enacted  by  Coo- 
stantme  in  relation  to  the  separation  of  families.  One  directs 
that  proper^  shall  be  so  divided,  '^  at  kitegra  apud  possesses 
rem  unumquemqae  servorum  agnatic  permaneat."  Another 
kw  says,  ^*ut  integra  apud  successorem  uaumquemque  servo- 
mm,  vel  cobnorum  adscriptitiae  conditionis^  seu  niqmlinorum 
proximoram  agnatic,  vel  adQnilas  permaneat."  A  Christian 
charcb  aiforded  very  great  safety  from  the  wrath  of  onmeixdfiil . 
owners,  for  when  a  slave  took  refiige  there,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  eccleriastfes  to  intercede  for  him,  with  his  master;  and 
if  the  latter  refused  to  pardon  the  slave,  they  were  bound  not 
to  give  him  up,  but  to  let  him  live  within  the  precincts  of  the 
sanctuary,  till  he  ebose  to  depart,  or  hb  owner  granted  him 
forgiveness.  In  Christian  thnes,  the  cenemony  of  manumission,' 
whk4i  was  performed  in  church,  particularly  at  Easter,  and  oth- 
er festivals  of  religion,  was  considered  the  most  regular  mode 
of  emancipation,  and  came  to  displace,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
other  forms.  This  mode  was  introduced  and  regulated  by  tibree 
laws  of  Coastantine  f  but  it  was  not  adopted  over  the  whole 
empire  at  once,  as  nearly  100  years  afterwards,  the  Council  of 

^  Et  m  pluribus  quidem  conciliis  statutum  est,  excommunicatioQl, 
vel  poenitentiae  biennii  esse  subjiciendum,  qui  servum  proprium  sine 
coDBcientili  judicis  occidint,  MurcUorL 

^  The  difTerent  modes  of  manumission  were  the  following :  1.  Vin- 
dicta,  the  pronouncing  of  a  form  of  words  by  the  owner  before  the 
praetor.  2.  Census,  enrolment  In  the  censor's  books.  9.  Testamen- 
tum,  bywill.  4.  Epistolam,  by  letter.  5.  Per  convivium,  at  the  ban- 
quet. 6,  By  the  master  desigaedly  calling  the  slave  his  son.  7.  By 
aetual  adoptSom  6.  Leave  givea  to  a  slave  to  subeeribe  hie  naaM  as 
witness.    9.  Attiring  a  slave  in  the  insignia  of  a  frseman,  etc 

3  The  following  is  the  rescript  of  Constantine^t  ^  Qui  religiosa  men- 
te  in  ecelesiae  gr^nio  servulis  suis  meritam  coneeaMrint  libertatem, 
eandem  eodem  jure  donaase  videantur,  quo  civitas  Romana  aolenni- 
tatibus  decursis  dari  consuevit.  Sed  hoc  duntaxat  iis,  qui  sub  as- 
pectu  andstitiuro,  dederint,  placujt  relaxari.  Olericis  autem  amplius 
cpncedimus,  ut,  cum  suis  famulia  tribuunt  libertatem,  non  solum  in 
conspectu  ecelesiae  ac  religiosi  popuD  plenum  fructum  libertatis  con- 
eessisse  dicantur,  verum  etiam  cum  postremo  judicio  libertates  de- 
derint, seu  qufbusemqae  verbis  dari  praeeeperint ;  ita  ut  ex  die  pub- 
liealae  voluntatis^  sine  aKquo  juris  teste  vel  interpieie^  ooonpelBt  diree- 
talibertas. 
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Carthage,  A.  D.  401 ,  resolTed  to  ask  of  tbe  emperor,  aadnritr 
to  roaDumii  in  church.  The  request  was  granted.  Aagustiiie, 
in  one  of  his  sermons,  mentions  the  fcrmaiities  thus  obserredia 
conferring  freedom.^  After  the  establishment  of  Christianhjas 
the  national  religion,  when  heresy  came  to  be  dreaded  as  aiudi 
as  treason,  slave-testimony  was  received  equally  in  respect  to 
matters  relating  to  their  own  interests  and  to  those  of  thear  mas* 
ters.  The  church  did  not  openly  maintain  the  vaiidity  of  slaTe- 
nuptials  for  many  years.  Attempts  of  free  persons  to  form  mar* 
.  riages  with  slaves  were  severely  pMtiished.^  Justinian  remoted 
most  of  the  obstacles  which  preceding  emperors  had  placed  it 
the  way  of  manumission.  Slavery  did  not  cease,  however,  tiB 
a  comparatively  late  period.^ 

1  Augustine,  in  another  place,  holds  the  folio  wing  language.  "Nca 
oportet  Christianum  possidere  servum  quoroodo  equum  aut  argennim. 
Quia  dicere  audeat  ut  veatiraentum  eum  debere  contemni  ?  Uomir 
nem  natnque  homo  tamquam  aeipsiim  diligere  debet  cui  ab  omniam 
Domino,  ut  inimicos  diligat,  imperatur. 

^  The  emperor  Baailiua  allowed  slavea  to  marry,  and  receive  the 
priestly  benediction,  but  this  having  been  disregarded,  Alexius  Com- 
nenud  renewed  the  perinission.  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  ekber 
that  the  benediction  gave  freedom,  or  ought  to  be  followed  by  it.^ 
Mair.    See  Justin,  Graeco*Iloman,  Ub.  2. 5. 

'  The  authorides  on  the  general  subject,  which  we  have  consolted 
■  are  the  different  codes  of  Roman  law,  Gibbon,  two  Essays  of  M.  De 
Burigny,  in  vols.  35  and  97  of  Memoires  de  PAcafTetnie  des  Inscrip- 
tiona,  Blair'B  Inquiry  into  the  Suite  of  Slavery  among  the  Sooiao^ 
Edinburgh  1833,  a  valuable  work.  In  nearly  all  the  Acta  which  «• 
have  quoted  fixmi  him,  we  have  referred  to  the  original  aatborilifla 
We  have  made  a  personal  examination  of  nearly  all  the  extant  Liiia 
authors  including  the  historians  of  Byzanduro,  and  the  early  wriMi 
and  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

A  Plca  rom  thb  Ws9t.    Br  Ltmam  Bbschbr,  D.  D. 

Second  Edition. 

Bj  Ztt,  NehamUb  Aduoi,  Boitoii. 

>  This  book  is  (ipon  a  great  subject,  and  is  full  of  tliriUing  iu- 

i  terest  to  an  American.     We  have  been  struck  with  the  attention 

i  which  it  has  received  from  inteliigeht  Editors  throughout  the 

country ; — an  indication  that  its  subject  commends  itself  not  to 
the  clergy  alone,  hut  to  those  who  look  at  our  country  as  citi- 
I  zens,  and  are  accustomed  to  scan  the  political  bearings  of  every 

thing  present  and  prospective.    The  book  is  written  by  one  who 
I  left  New  England  and  those  attachments  which  we  helieve  no 

I  place  on  earth  but  Switzerland  fastens  with  such  peculiar  pow- 

er upon  the  hearts  of  its  children,  for  the  strange  land  in  be- 
i  half  of  whose  religious  and  moral  interests  in  themselves  con- 

)  sidered,  and  b  relation  to  their  effects  upon  our  whole  country, 

I  he  here  pleads.    We  venture  to  say,  that  had  the  author  cross- 

'  ed  the  ocean  as  a  missionary,  and  discovered  such  a  land  as  be 

describes  in  this  book,  with  its  unutterable  resources,  its  awell- 
i  ing  population,  its  intellectual  and  physical  energies  breaking  out 

I  like  new-born  oceans  on  every  side,  he  would  have  succeeded  by 

I  the  help  of  tbatobano  wUch  the  foreigner  has  upon  the  minds  of 

^  men,  in  enlisting  weidtb,  talents,  prayelra  and  personal  eiibrts  in 

^  kis  cause.    One  difficulty  which  this  bcwk  will  bai^  to  contend 

[  vfiih  \9,  It  relates  to  our  home,  our  institmions,  sanctuaries,  fire- 

j  rfdes,  lives  ?  for  strangfe  as  it  is,  our  danger  lies  in  this,*that 

we  seem  to  have  concluded  that  these  things  are  impregnable, 
because  they  are  our  own,  just  as  "  all  men  think  all  men  mor- 
tal but  themselves."  There  is  nothing  that  requires  more  la- 
bor and  skill  to  overcome  the  incredtUus  odi^  the  strong  pre- 
judice that  accompanies  incredulity,  than  the  subject  of  this 
book,  inasmuch  as  an  appeal  to  men's  fears,  though  reasonable, 
is  always  in  danger  of  excitine  a  hardihood  of  recklessness,  if  it 
does  not  succeed  in  awakenmg  solicitude  and  caution.  We 
have  been  alarmed  to  witness  this  as  the  efiect  of  some  moni- 
tions upon  this  subject  in  some  portions  of  the  community,  but 
we  cannot  resist  the  belief  that  the  Plea  before  ua  will  obtain  a 
Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  5« 
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verdict  Answering  to  its  power  snd  the  importanoe  of  its  tsb* 
ject  from  intelligent  citieens  ro  every  part  of  New  England. 

One  thing  is  observable  in  thii  production ;  it  is  not  a  secta- 
rian work.  The  author  speaks  as  an  American,  as  a  patriot, 
as  a  Christian,  and  not  aa  the  abettor  of  any  poKtical  or  relig- 
ioos  sect.  He  is  the  president  of  a  literary  and  reKgioos  issti- 
tutfon  wfak^h  haa  its  distinctive  re&gious  sentiments,  but  the 
spirit  which  he  manifests  in  keeping  his  peraoQal  attachstents  out 
of  view  while  pleadhig  for  the  West  is  trulv  catholic.  The  sal- 
vation of  this  country  from  bondage  to  fore^  powers  la  his 
view  is  to  be  efiected  by  education,  inasmuch  as  the  ignorance 
of  our  population  is  the  ground  upon  which  the  emissaries  of 
designing  men  lay  their  eakulatkins  of  putting  their  chains  upon 
U8.  As  the  tremendous  power  of  the  Papal  cliufch  is  built  up- 
on tbe  ignorance  of  men,  diere  is  no  surer  way  of  preventing 
its  encroachments  here  than  by  diffusing  knowledge  amongst 
that  part  of  tbe  community  who  are  the  base  of  society  in  ew^rj 
land.  And  there  are  facts  and  acguments  in  this  book  that 
should  be  perfectly  familiar  to  every  American  citizen  by  wbat^ 
ever  name  indicative  of  religious  faith  he  may  be  called. 

In  the  early  part  of  ^  his  book,  Dr.  Beecber  gives  an  eloquent 
and  gk>wing  description  of  the  West«  He  then  assumes  the 
influence  of  learning  and  Christian  institutions  upon  New  Eng- 
land as  the  ground  of  belief  that  tbe  same  causes  will  make  the 
West  a  great  and  prosperous  nation.  This  is  a  ratbnal  conclu- 
8k>n,  provided  we  take  tbe  soil  of  the  West  as  it  now  is,  enriched 
and  deriving  its  natural  character  from  tbe  New  England  set- 
tlers. But  if  we  wait  a  few  years,  foreign  emigration  will  have 
changed  its  loam  to  sand,  and  its  native  oaks,  attacked  by  tbe 
fellers  that  are  coming  up  against  them,  will  be  succeeded  kf 
pined  and  brush.  It  makes  the  blood  nm  wann  and  high,  to 
think  of  this  critical  period,  this  day  of  our  national  salvatioip, 
whose  sun  is  now  mounting  up  in  our  heavens  and  throwing  owt 
pulsations  of  light  that  almost  speak  of  the  coming  aeoie  of  our 
nation's  hope,  but  from  which,  if  it  does  not  witness  tlie  results 
of  timely  faith  and  labor,  it  will  go  down  with  only  a  winter's 
twilight,  as  though  the  earth  had  passed  a  solsuce  from  summer 
to  frost  in  horror  at  tbe  amazing  stupidity  and  coming  ruin  of 
our  people.  Every  hour  is  precious ;  for  every  hour  brings  to 
our  shores  from  foreign  poor-houses  and  cellars^  tbe  materials 
for  our  destriictioD.  If  this  city  were  at  the  balkit  boxes  upon 
aoine  momentous  question,  and  fifteeti  thousand  voters  stood 
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nMTsMldd  npiasii  fifteen  tbonsaody  end  novnftn  knew  the  piob^ 
able  lesalt,  and  it  wfis  suddenly  anoeunced  that  a  vessel  had 
arrived  with  bofidreds  of  citizens  who  had  been  rallied  from  dif* 
ferent  places  for  their  vote,  what  suspense  end  fear  would  pre- 
vtx\  in  both  parties  till  it  was  known  on  whieh  side  their  vote 
woold  be  cast.  Soch  -times  are  ooming.  We  shall  not  be  sure 
in  regard  to  anjr  important  election  after  a  few  years ;  iadeed 
there  is  hardly  a  certamty  even  now  %het  the  kst  arrival  of  em* 
fgraats  will  not  decide  the  fete  of  odr  institiitkms  t  O  the  agony 
of  this-natiofi  when  it  finds  iCself  once  more  in  chains !  It  will 
be  as  when  a  Hon  fiills  into  a  snare.  The  power  of  the  moon 
at  its  bhth'did  not  descend  more  softly  apon  the  sea  to  pbee  its 
bands  around  it,  than  Rome  and  Austria  wIU  succeed  in  girding 
their  influence  round  about  us  unless  we  are  instsintly  upon  the 
alert.  We  refer  the  reader  to  several  passages  in  the  Plea, 
and  ask  if  he  can  read  them  anraoved?^ 

The  writer  proceeds  to  notice  the  objection  that  a  foreign 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  our  republn  by  immigration  and  a  for- 
eign  religion  is  impotent  and  chimerical.  He  argues  agaiaat 
this  objection  that  our  country  is  not  so  maturely  compacted  as 
to  stand  agamst  a  violent  attack  of  the  kmd  anticipated.  The 
wisest  statesmen  have  expressed  their  fears  for  the  permanency 
of  our  Union,  even  fi'om  the  dissensions  of  native  citiaens  about 
their  sectional  interests,  and  if  the  Union  be  doubtful  undur 
such  circumstances,  how  will  it  be  when  the  clay  is  mixed  with 
iron,  and  thousands  of  hungry  aspirants  for  power  are  thrown 
amongst  the  dissociatmg  elements  of  our  once  social  state.  The 
power  of  the  Catholic  Church  over  the  minds  and  coHsoienoes 
^  of  men  is  |Nroverbial.  The  Roman  pontiff  could  never  have 
regulated  the  policy  of  European  powers  by  arms ;  the  une- 
qual contest  would  have  ended  in  his  banishment  of  deaths  aad 
in  j^s  and  mockery  at  his  foolish  attempts  from  overpowering 
hosts :  but  his  awful  curse  is  feared  by  them  no  less  than  the 
lightning  of  heaven,  and  every  one  of  them  trembles  at  his 
unseen  wrath,  like  the  little  needle  at  the  mysterious  magnet* 
ism  of  ^e  pole.  In  this  spiritual  infiuence  is  the  hiding  of  pa« 
pal  power,  and  here  is  the  master»piece  of  invention  among 
the  works  of  that  mighty,  experienced  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Our  personal  acquaintance  with   members  of  the  Catholic 

-    —  -         ■■         ■■         ■         ..  i.  —        I 

•  See  p.  57,  Note.  pp.  126, 190. 
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Clmrefa  hts  sbowo  e^eiy  ob6  of  w  dwt  notlMig  q£  liie  i 
of  infltteoce  over  our  zuiad  oaa  be  coaqparod  to  ibe  power 
whioh  the  Chureh  has  over  its  subjects*  No  nrguoMols,  per- 
suesboy  or  fear  can  Iwaak  the  awful  cbonn*  Many  of  us  aie 
fiiRiUiar  witb  its  practical  operadoD  in  extortiDg  the  hard  earned 
wages  of  doflsestiea  and  laberefs  whose  attachosem  to  their 
piieslhopd  aed  dimfdi  seean  to  be  in  direct  psopertioii  to  the 
cruel  exaotioBB  made  upos  their  scanty  gaine*.  But  we  will  re- 
fer the  reader  to  a  passage  in  the  book  befixe  us  which  sooie 
up  witb  great  ebquenco  the  character  of  the  papal  Chufch.* 

In  the  arder  of  ow  young  and  ineacperienoed  zeal,  we  have 
been  oying  to  the  nations  oftfae  earth  harassed  with  tyrannical 
usurpations  and  unequal  kw%  that  we  have  firand  m  land  of 
liberty^  the  home  of  the  etxiie,  the  refuge  of  the  oppiessed  and 
hare  invited  them  lo  come  and  share  our  inestimaUe  cml  and 
religious  blessings.  We  did  not  anticipate  the  acceptaooe  of 
this  iontaiioQ  by  the  Romsn  pontiff  and  his  millioos  of  .swoni 
adherents ;  we  never  thought  of  receiving  an  empire  unto  our 
eiB{Hre  ;  our  anxiety  to  be  a  free  and  great  nadon  has  led  us  to 
expose  ourselves  and  all  we  bold  dear  to  the  disposal  of  a  for* 
eign  power,  who  pleading  the  liberality  of  our  iovitation  is  ta* 
king  away  our  place  and  nation*  We  may  fill  the  land  with 
seoiioaries  of  kaming,  and  they  with  their  endowments  will 
be  only  so  many  contributions  of  aid  to  popery,  if  the  influx 
of  papists  continues  as  it  now  is,  and  notlnng  is  done  to  guard 
our  institutions  and  laws  from  their  dictation.  We  cannot  but 
believe  that  this  siilyect  will  receive  the  united  attention  of  the 
next  Congress,  and  we  trust  that  all  will  unite  to  pray  that  no 
present  advantage  of  any  party  amongst  us  will  plead  for  the 
exposure  of  American  institutions  to  men  who  cannot  appreciate 
them,  and  who  will  trample  tbem  under  their  feet  in  their  way 
to  dominioa.  If  it  be  a  fact  that  every  true  Catholic  who  takes 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  must  of  necesaity 
be  a  false  swearer,  and  that  this  consideration  does  not  prevent 
thousands  of  ioteUigent  men  from  taking  this  oath,  it  should 
.open  the  eyes  of  Americans  to  see  what  die  characters  and  re* 
latioos  of  that  religion  are,  which  will  permit  its  adherents  to 
perjure  tliemselves  in  order  to  get  influence  in  this  natkin. 

out  shall  we  therefore  recall  the  invitation  which  we  have 
given  to  the  world,  to  come  and  share  our  national  privilegBa 

•  Page  142,  to  bottom  of  p.  145.  *  * 
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whh  Oft?  Sfadl  our  coasts^  aad  forts,  and-  ships  of  war  forbid 
the  entrance  of  fomgaers  aaoogst  us^  and  a  high  wall  be 
thrown  around  our  institutions?  There  is  likely  to  be  a  jost 
and  timely  preventive  Applied  to  the  praodce-oif  some  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  tbe  old  world  that  pay  the  transpovtatioa» 
I  fares  of  iomales  of  their  poor  hoases  wW  are  disgovged  upon 

our  shores*    Some  of  the  influenoe  with  which  desigoing  priests 
i  would  invade  our  liberties  will  thus  be  cot  off.    inn^gardio 

i  the  araigratioR  of  intelligent  and  respectable  catholics  who  come 

i  here  to  pursue  their  honest  arts  ot  life,  no  obstruction  can.  be 

placed  10  the  way  of  their  influence,  that  will  not  violate  the 
I  finit  principles  of  repofalioanism,  exoqit  that  lur  a  temponny 

I  purpose  of  sdf-defenee  we  may  pnoolaim  an  embargo  around 

i  our  polls  by  iacreasiog  the  term  of  probatioii  for  citisenship* 

\  Unless  this  is  done,  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  our  republic 

I  can  ex^periment  wiU  wind  up  very  soon,  and  be  followed  by  an 

I  explosion  that  will  shake  the  thrones  of  earth  and  hell  with 

I  laughter.    If  the  Pope  should  accept  an  imritatioo  from  one .  of 

,  the  parties  in  national  politics  to  come  over  and  settle  our  quai^ 

rels  for  us,  and  secretly  pouring  in  myriads  of  voters  for  this 
,  purpose,  should  say  to  the  North,  Give  op,  and  to  the  South, 

Keep  not  back,  we  should  soon  find  ourselves  unable  to  shake 
ourselves  as  at  other  times,  but  shorn  of  our  strength,  should 
meet  the  tributennen,  and  the  officers  of  the  Inquisition  at  our 
doors  and  in  our  ware*houses,  inviting  us  to  unresisting  com- 
pliance with  the  claims  of  the  holy  mother  church*  Then  will 
the  blood  in  our  streets  be  up  to  the  horses'  bridles,  the  sUrs 
will  fell  from  our  heavens,  men  will  guaw  their  tongues  in  great 
pain,  the  sun  and  moon  to  us  will  be  clothed  in  sackcloth  of 
hair,  our  dmrches  and  schools  of  all  descriptions,  our  printing 
presses  and  books  will  be  seized,  public  assemblies  will  be  for- 
bidden under  pain  of  torture,  and  this  great  nation  will  sufier 
an  eclipse  sacb  as  there  was  never  like  it  before,  nor  shall  be 
evi^rmoie. 

*^  No  spasms  are  like  the  spasms  of  expiring  liberty,  and  no 
wailmgB  such  as  her  convulsions  extort*  It  took  Rome  three 
hutkdrtd  years  to  die;  and  our  death,  if  we  perish,  will  be  as 
much  more  terrific,  as  oiir  intelligence  and  free  institutions  have 
given  to  us  more  bone  and  sinew  and  vitality."*— PJso,  p*  46. 

The  question  ooocerning  the  laws  of  citizenship  is  exciting 
great  attention  amongst  our  Me  men,  and  we  coirfidently  rdy 
upon  them  to  defend  the  nation  from  sudden  ruin.    Otherwise, 
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our  fate  may  soon  be  decided^  a&d  we  shdl'be  *  as  a  man  that 
dleth  in  his  full  strength,  wholly  at  his  ease  and  quiet/  But 
supposing  that  the  law  of  citizenshrp  is  so  arrahged  that  time  is 
given  us  to  guard  against  present  calamity,  what  protection  have 
\t«  against  subsequent  ruin  by  the  arts  and  practices  of  design- 
ing men  ? 

We  nhut  educate  the  entire  poptdaticn  of  the  United  States. 

This,  whHe  it  will  be*  a  perfect  safeguard,  with  the  blessing 
of  God,  for  the  future,  is  a  very  peaceable  and  rational,  and  by 
Uo  means  a  rancorous  form  of  opposition  to  the  Catholics.  Here 
we  must  answer  the  question  as  expressed  in  the  Plea  which 
has  been  put  by  Catliolics,  and  by  religious  denominations  who 
sympathize  with  them,  and  are  excited  by  what  we  conmdet 
just  and  equitable  measures  of  self-defence,  "  Have  not  Catho- 
Kcs  as  good  a  right  to  their  religion  as  other  denominations  have 
to  theirs  ?'*  ♦  This  question  assumes  thatfiree  Inquiry  into  Cath^ 
die  doctrines  and  practices  is  resistance  of  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious rights.  There  are  those  besides  Catholics  who  consider 
It  persecution  to  uncover  the  history  of  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  to  show  by  appeals  to  their  authorized  standards  what  they 
believe  and  practise.  No  Catholic  can  make  this  complaint 
without  exciting  the  question  in  every  intelligent  mind.  Are 
you  afraid  of  free  discussion  ?  "  He  that  doeth  truth  cometb 
to  the  light  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  ar& 
Wrought  in  God/'  The  free  discusaon  of  principles  is  the  Hfe 
blood  of  this  republic.  For  this  our  fathers  were  exiles  and 
martyrs,  and  in  proportion  as  this  spirit  ceases,  we  die.  Wte 
rejoice  in  the  liberty  which  our  feHow  citizens  have  of  discuss- 
ing the  principles  and  tendencies  of  any  system  which  any  of 
us  may  see  fit  to  adopt,  and  we  take  the  same  liberty  in  return. 
It  is  an  axiom  amongst  us  that  those  who  appeal  to  ^e  public 
for  sympathy  when  attacked  by  fair  and  manly  argument,  are 
conscious  either  of  weakness  or  error,  and  a  whining  and  cant-* 
ing  tone  about  oppression  which  some  have  resorted  to  in  ib^ 
midst  of  sharp  discussion,  has  not  been  thought  consistent  with 
conscious  truth  and  power.  If  Catholics  are  wiDing  to  have 
their  principles  and  practices  examined  by  American  citizens, 
and  like  all  other  sects,  admit  and  practice  free  discussion,  wd 
shall  not  be  true  republicans  if  we  do  not  welcome  them  to  our 
shores.    They  may  insist  upon  the  infallibility  of  their  church, 

and  call  \ipon  us  to  submit  to  the  Pope ;  they  may  set  up  what- 

I  -    —  ■  -  - .    .      -I  '  ■  — _■  -  - 

*  See  page  91—93. 
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ever  dainos  they  please ;  they  may  tiy  to  cooviDce  ms  of  heresy, 
aad  that  we  shall  deserve  eternal  torments  if  we  do  not  become 
true  Catholics ;  only  let  us  be  free  to  discuss  their  doctrines  and 
arguments,  and  to  receive  or  reject  their  system  as  our  convic- 
tions may  he ;  let  no  political  influence  or  civil  favor  or  disfrajob* 
chisement  await  upon  our  choice  or  rejection  of  their  systemt 
any  more  thas  is  now  the  case  with  regard  to  the  numerous  sys^ 
terns  in  the  land ; — and  then  if  we  find  that  their  system  is  not 
unfavorable  to  xh^  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
people,  no  difierence  of  religious  tenets  shall  prevent  us  from 
welcoming  Catholics  to  a  diU  enjoyment  with  us  of  republican 
institutions.  We  cannot  conceive  of  any  objection  that  they  can 
make  to  such  an  ofier  without  .supposing  either  tliat  they  are 
afraid  to  have  their  system  scrutinized,  or  that  they  insbt  upon 
blind  subjection  to  a  spiritual  hierarchy.  If  the  former,  wesay^ 
it  is  uot  the  custom  of  this  people,  however  it  may  be  in  Ajafk* 
tria  or  Spain,  to  give  implicit  confidence  to  any  ^stem  which 
they  do  not  understand :  and  if  the  second,  that  the  blood  and 
treasure  spent  in  our  revolutionary  war  was  very  great^  but  that 
we  should  prefer  civil  to  spiritual  slavery,  and  that  to  unite  both 
in  this  land  would  be  as  if  one  should  seek  to  condense  inflam-* 
matory  air  in  the  chamber  of  a  volcano.  Free  discussion  never 
hurt  the  cause  of  truth.  The  suife  and  clash  of  argument  are 
to  truth  what  the  implements  of  the  well-diggers  are  to  the  foun- 
tains of  waters,  whose  rise  is  aid^  in  proportion  as  obstructions 
are  removed,  and  the  secret  place  oi  springs  laid  open.  He 
UiQt  is  afraid  to  have  the  history  of  his  religious  opinions  brought 
to  light,  their  reasonableness  and  tendency  examined,  betrays  a 
want  of  confidence  in  his  scheme  which  will  certainly  not  win 
adherents  to  it.  Catholics  think  that  we  are  very  sensitive 
about  their  influence  upon  our  liberties,  and  ask  why  we  are  so 
much  more  afraid  of  their  increase  than  of  that  of  any  othef 
sect.  We  answer  plainly  because  the  Catholic  religion  in  times 
pait,  and  in  other  countries,  has  domineered  over  the  conscien- 
ces of  men,  employed  the  sword  to  enforce  religious  faith,  and 
made  the  in^tructkui  of  the  people  by  the  press  a  matter  of  trea- 
son.* We  have  no  evidence  that  this  religion  is  changed  in  any 
of  its  essential  particulars,  and  thereibre  we  feel  bound  to  show 
the  people  their  danger  in  embracing  the  Romish  religion.  Tlie 

*  See  the  opinions  of  the  preeeoc  pontiiT  on  this  subject.— Plea, 
pp.  173, 174,  and  Quarterly  Register,  Vol.  ill.  p.  60. 
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vely  ««toiiMim0iif  tnd  murmurs  of  AomHiii  priesti^  tt  our  resis- 
toDce  of  tbdif  ellbrtS)  is  either  irf  pocritk^l,  or  betrays  an  imfiili- 
ty  (o  appreciate  our  sacred  attachments  to  our  homes  and  bsri- 

'  tutions ;  add  what  can  be  expected  from  men;  iti  whose  soqIs 
there  is  no  chord  to  respond  to  the  thriffing  influence  of  sodi 
aflSoc4ati<ms  ?  WiH  they  pause  at  ouf  ahars  and  fireskleif  iti  their 
overbearing,  Austrian  domination?  Is  not  the  Vistoryof  oil- 
wedded,  migratory  Jesuitism  such  as  to  ratke  any  peopft  Mr 
its  approach?  ^Destruction  and  death  say,  We ba^ heard 
Ike  fame  thereof  with  our  ears.*' 

h  remains  then  for  Catholics  to  prove  that  their  s}*stem  isnot 
iwBoasisient  with  repobKcan  liberty ;  until  they  do  this,  th^  are 
•9  senseless  in  complaining  at  our  resistance  of  them,  ^a  we 
should  be  in  giving  them  unresisted  entrancfe  to  omr  most  sacred 
possessions.  As  the  boob  before  us  says:  ^  Must  they  bate 
all  the  liberty— 'their  own  and  ours  too?*'  Why  wHl  they  not 
be  content  to  range  themselves  with  other  sects,  and  relying  on- 
ly on  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  their  system,  cry,  *  Great  is  the 
troth,  and  it  will  prevail.*  On  that  ground  they  shall  have  as 
much  liberty  as  we  enjoy ;  if  they  can  convert  us  to  Romanism 
by  the  power  of  arguntent,  diey  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  it, 
and  we  on  our  part  have  an  equal  right  to  persuade  thdr  adhe- 
rents to  embrace  Protestantism. 

We  are  net  ignorant  that  many  Catholics  are  bud  in  their 
assevehKtioos  tlurt  the  RonHsh  religion  in  this  age  and  country 
is  diflerent  from  what  it  has  been,  and  that  we  are  bound  to  ad- 
mit them  to  try  the  experiment  of  their  system  upon  our  insfi-^ 
tstions  without  a  word  of  objection,  and  that  our  excitement  at 
their  coming  and  our  eflbrts  to  alarm  the  people,  is  uncivil  arid 
oppressive.  When  thpqr  will  give  us  proof  that  their  prindpfts 
are  really  changed,  it  will  be  time  to  make  this  objection  :  but 
knowing  as  we  do  their  claim  to  infallibttity,  and  being  Icgibians 
enough  to  see  that  ii^libility  implies  imnmitabHityj^nd  with  the 
Instory  of  the  people  of  CathoKc  <)ountries  in  mint!,  and  the 
declartitions  o(  pontiA  and  Catholic  sovereigns  concerning  the 
press  and  free  inquiry,  and  beboldhig  as  we  do  the  practtca!  op- 

:  «nition  of  the  Romish  system  upon  our  laborers  and  domestics, 
we  must  be  excused  if  we  ask  for  more  evidence  thnt  the  Cari^- 

*  olic  Tal^eo  is  not  the  same  as  ever.  What  may  tdte  place  in 
this  respect  hereafter  we  cannot  tell.  Intelilgent  men  may  be 
constrained  by  the  dear  exhibillons  of  papal  tvickedAess  to  labor 
for  a  semi-reformation,  establish  an  independent  papacy  in  this 
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laodyCQoibtttiiBthti^lits'aiMlGarwiomestad  doetmesefUie 
CWcb,  and  ■notwithsta&diog  tb&  wrath  of  Earopdan  powect  ob 
ihe  OM  hand,  and  the  arguments  of  ProleataiMsoD  the  other,  that 
aeceasioB  from  the  pope  is  a  denial  of  the  first  prinoiples  oif  the 
papal  celii^,  mangr,  from  iittachment  le  the  church  and  its  ^ 
cevemooies,  bring  forwfurd  a  modifiedlbnii  of  popery,  aeeon- 
modated  to  Amerioaa  rather  than  European  institutions.  We 
mil  Qot  stop  to  arpie  the  probability  or  improbability  of  suob  an 
attempti  nor  dwell  upon  the  resistance  it  would  meet  with  from 
ebroady  and  from  the  liege  sutigeota  of  the  pontiff  here  s  but  will 
only  say.  that,  as  soon  as  Caitbolios  will  place  themselfws  in  the 
aame  relation  to  the  laws  and  ^xxnstitutioa  which  is  hdd  by  other 
sects,  and  like  them  will  throw,  open  their  doctrines  and  preo- 
tjces  to  the  light  of  day,  encourage  learning  amongst  their  peo^ 
pie,  whereby  they  iMy  intelligently^  embrace,  or  be  free  to  reject 
the  papal  ajrsiem  as  their  ui^rstaodiog  and  cooseiences  may 
lead  tbems  the  priests  contineally  diaavowiog,  in  the  language 
of  the  Apostle,  ^'  Not  having  domiition  over  your  consciences, 
lor  by  faith  ye  stand,"  all  Protestant  sects  will  unite  in  admits 
ting  them  to  an  enjoyment  side  by  aide  with  us  of  republican 
institutionB.  We  must,,  however,  say  that  at  present  we  suspect 
and  fear  an  attempt  to  make  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
believe  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  changed^  whereas  it  is  mere- 
ly to  he  modified,  if  varied  at  all,  so  as  to  give  its  ancient  and  ii>- 
heceot  prinoiples  free  course  in  this  landr^ikea  foreigner  who 
ndapts.  his  costume  to  that  of  the  country  where  he  sojourns,  but 
Yetaioa  all  its  pMyudices,  and  it  may  be  hostile  intentioas4  We 
should  be  glad  to  attribute  any  change  in  the  Catholic  religion, 
not  to  the  deceivableness  of  unrighteousness,  but  to  the  spirit  of 
refivm;  and  will  not  be  slow  to  welcome  and  cherish  it« 

We  regard  the  <'  Plea"  before  us  as  eminently  a  Jibernl  pro- 
duction* It  is  characterized  by  liberality  and  courtesy  tow«rd 
the  Gatbolica.  The  author  pleads  for  their  reoeptioD  amongst 
us  as  one  of  the  religious  sects  of  the  earth  to  whom  America 
opens  a  home  for  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  opinions,  and 
gives  them  opportunity  for  fair  and  manly  effolts  to  proselyte  as 
many  hearts  and  consciences  as  may  be  in  thebr  power.  The 
author  regreu  any  thnig  which  has  occurred  of  the  nature  of 
popular  outrage  upon  their  institutions.  He  does  not  seek  to 
stir  up  the  ind^natioo  of  Protestants  against  Catholics.  Thisis 
not  the  intention  of  this  book^  and  wS  not  ha  the  eflbct  o£  il. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  20.  67 
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i^  chject  iy  pkiflly,  lin,  to  excite  AlD«fioiii5  to  gMird-diBir  ia^ 
MitutioDS  agamst  Earopean  iofluetice  tnd  to  frf^  up  iMtknticMiS 
in  the  West  that  will  itmbae  its  fisitis  mtUieos  with  AmerieBi 
tatber  than  with  tiie  EuropeaB  spirit.  52nd,  To  prevtiltA  Cetli» 
dies  to  become  Americans  m  eferjr  sense  «f  the  weni,  gtnng 
them  all  the  liberty  that  any  other  seet  dnjojrs,  and  wviMg 
them  to  it  J  the  power  of  the  arenments  by  winch  their  doetriwea 
and  practices  are  supported,  in  kind  and  ingennows  disMBsiov. 
In  the  6rst  of  these  cwjects  the  author  appears  as  a  wom-hean^ 
ed  Americsfn,  r^oicbig  in  the  instkntions  of  his  eonntiy,  and 
manifesting  an  entbnsiastic  desire,  which  ail  hot  renngadoee 
tnost  commend,  for  their  continuance  and  prosperity*  At  the 
same  time,  in  the  true  spirit  of  an  American  chiaen,  he  ts  anz** 
ions  that  all  of  every  sect  and  creed  should  etand  upon  a  finr 
nnd  equal  footing  as  to  civil  rights  with  his  own  deooinaCKNU 
We  confidently  say  that  any  Protestant  sect  m  a  Csttbolic  oooo- 
try  would  receive  such  a  book  as  this,  written  on  their  acoaom 
by  a  Catbdic,  as,  a  sorpri^mig  exhibhion  of  fiberal  feeling,  and 
would  say  to  its  terms  ot  citiaenship  and  religious  privileges,  *  h 
is  all  we  ask,'  and  to  its  historical  ofcyectipns  and  argmrients,  if 
true  and  valid,  *  The  future  shall  atene  for  the  past  ;'-*^f  mc 
so,  'Our  coming  history  shall  refute  them/ 
.  Some  will  read  this  book  andsav  that  our  dangers  ftom  Cath** 
ofic  influence  are  overdrawn.  It  they  confine  theiv  attention 
to  the  facts  adduced  in  this  Plea,  we  cannot  imagine  bow  they 
can  express  such  an  opinion.  But  we  have  observed  chat  many 
who  urge  it,  are  accustomed  to  look  oidy  at  the  poor,  benighted 
Cflnects  of  catholic  delusion  around  them,  whom  they  judge  o»- 
able  to  enter,  witli  any  intelltgenoe,  into  the  schenses  of  papit 
leaders  for  subjugating  this  country,  and  who  appear  to  then  un- 
conscious of  any  such  designs.  Such  men  remind  us  of  the  deer 
who  had  but  one  eye,  and  who  when  grazing  near  the  river  fed 
with  his  eye  towards  the  land,  not  befievi^  thatany  danger 
could  come  from  the  river,  which  a  hunter  percewing,  Ixwk  his 
boat  and  shot  him.  it  is  not  enough  to  be  on  our  watch  for  the 
movements  of  the  priests ;  there  is  danger  also  from  the  ign»*> 
ffant  multitude  of  foreigners,  vrbo  if  yet  uninstmeted  oonceming 
the  designs  of  their  leaders,  can  be  used  at  any  moment  tiivougii 
the  well  known  influence  of  the  priests  over  them,  toaocompiisb 
the  purposes  of  foreign  enemies.  But  we  fear  that  many  have 
^everiooked  the  proper  way  of  trealkig  themembers  of  the  Cath- 
cile  ebufch,  and  are  increasing  our  national  dangers  b^  their 
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«nU  be  0f  no  use  unlets  we  engage  in  ibe  work  of  brioging  the 
tmtks  of  the  Goapel  and  the  power  of  tbe  Spirit  of  God  to  bear 
upon  iiie«i4  Tbere  is  danger  tbat  we  oontieuaUy  repel  them 
mm  the  leaoh  of  itie  great  appoialed  means  of  salvatioD  by  tnr 
veigbiagi  againsl  ihe  members  of  the  CatboHc  church  as  respouf* 
inUe  for  all  the  misdeeds  of  popes  and  oouncils.  So  tbat  when 
we  meet  a  poor  Irisbman,  we  sfaaU  look  upon  tiiia  as  a  5;reaiur0 
4}(  the  pope^  breatUi^  o«t  tbreat^ings  and  slaughter  against 
Amenoa^  whereas  the  poor  man  is  too  ignorant  to  have  any  in? 
4elligent  conceptioe  of  the  popish  plot,  even  if  his  priests  saw 
fit  to  entrust  bim  with  it.  This  man  is  a  {air  subject  for  the 
^raploymeol  of  ihe  appointed  means  of  reoonciUoe  the  soul  to 
God.  If  you  M9iy  that  ignorance  and  delusion  in  his  mind  are 
I  an  ovesmatoh  for  tbe  Goepely  you  dishonor  God  and  bis  grace ; 


> 


foe  it  implied  that  tlie  Goepet  is  .not  the  power  and  wisdom  of 

j  £!od,  and  that  thereare  conditions  in  which  man  may  be,  tliougb 

I  eaecoising  ell  his  faouUies  and  powers,  which  the  Gospel  eannoc 

'  reach  I    If  this  be  so,  perhaps  the  Gospel  is  to  appear  to  hafo 

I  4»een  typified  by  the  child  of  the  woman  persecuted  by  the 

^  idragon  which  was  caught  up  unto  God  and  to  his  throne,  and 

that  all  further  effiirts  fior  the  conversion  of  men  are  to  bo  sus- 

j  -ponded,  till  some  instrumentality  is  found  in  Heaven,  adequate 

to  the- conversion  of  a  Roman  Catholic!     It  is  too  firequently 

the  case  tbat  Christians  look  upon  members  of  tbe  Catlioli^ 

chttffck  as  eiaeepted  ceees  to  the  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and 

ibe  reason  is,  tlM^y  invest  every  member  of  that  church  with  all 

I  that  is  horrible  in  tbe  known  history  of  Romanism^  and  so  feel 

[  that  ho  is  an  irreooecilable  transgressor,  or  that  judicial  delu- 

eioDS-are  sent  upon  his  mind  equivalent  to  divine  reprobations 

The  oommoo  way  of  writing  and  speaking  about  "  the  Caib* 

oiics,"  even  when  every  thing  is  true  that  is  said  about  them» 

has  an  impcKoptiUe  tendency  to  make  us  thrust  each  of  tbeia 

into- the  gfeal  crowd  of  them  that  wonder  after  the  beast,  and 

not  oohr  paraliaes  our  hopes  and  effuts,  but  compels  them  in 

eaiMewnoe  to  be  as  bad  as  our  suspicions  and  accusations 

would  make  them.    In  these  days  of  labor  for  the  convennon 

#f  heretiosy  the  (able  of  the  mad  ox  needs  lo  be  read  to  eveiy 

intelligent  Christian,  Minister,  Church,  Association,  and  we  witt 

not  even  except  the  Presbyteries— a  noble  ox  wis  turned  ou(  t^ 

graxe  one  fine  spring  naeming,  when  tbe  air  and  his  release  bom 

Us  winter'e  oeofinement,  and  the  open' field  exciled  hie  spirilti 
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mibmbipHk  to  pwr  ite^tmh  Mid  «Brbiiti»*«id  fiMie  mi  aiw 
intic  gMnbobi  Hisdiwfter  wisalarmed  ni  tbmf^  it  iMil dial 
ifaa  OK  should  te  retumecl  to  the  barn,  bat  ibe  aokoal  was  Mt 
dbpDdid  to  wamndtHt  bta  libeitjr.  The  aeigUora  vraie  awn* 
mailed  f  the  «x  irfbr  a  few  more  gaaobda,  heoiMie  aobcr,  awl 
had  the  ownev  heea  rione^  with  him,  might  have  been  dtivea 
home.  But  the  orowd  in  the  field  by  their  aboitts  and  bbwa 
made  the  ^^eaiAre  fiirious ;  he  leaped  the  enoloarare,  weet  imo 
the  viHage^  asMl  was  foHowed  by  theciowd  with  cries  of  ^aaad 
oXy'  tiU  at  ioBt^  Weamdod  and  m»ddened  with  rage,  be  unroed  ep- 
ee  his  pursuers,  and  was  that  whicii  they  tbeiMehres  made  him, 
a  road  ^x.  Maey  a  good  sen? ant  of  Cbnst  in  the  use  of  his  Kb* 
evty  <»f  thought,  and  in  the  process  through  which  every  ori^o- 
a)  aoiod  passes  in  thealtaiiuiient  of  truth,  has  happened  tx^  ad** 
▼anee  a  aentimeot  not  perfectly  tu  accordance  whh  tfie  eaalogr 
ef  faiih ;  andeoiii«  jealous  feHew  semMi  has  spread  the  suspi- 
okncoocemiAg  him  of  heresy,  accompanied  with  dM  name  of 
soase  auppesed  heratieal  leader,  with  the  affihatiog  sylhble  at*- 
taefaed  to  it,  a^dthe  man  finding  himself  ranked  with  an  oboos* 
iooB  party  and  met  by  looks  and  words  en  ail  occasions  iaai^ 
ing  that  he  is  thought  to  be  heretical  past  redemption,  has  un« 
dMaken  to  vindicate  or  expkin  his  sentiments,  and  fay  that  ^ 
ibrt  and  the  opposition  it  awakened,  has  given  these  sentiments 
a  dispropoition  in  his  creed  and  preaching,  and  tbeieby  has  bean 
to  some  extent  ehot  out  from  the  confidence  of  choicbes,  and 
fitMn  usefalDess  as  a  minister.  How  croel  is  ignoruice  of  h»» 
man  natnre  I  How  sad  that  some  spiritual  surgeons  by  their 
mevewant  of  skill,  should  innate  the  mind  and  hrkng  proud 
flesh  upon  it,  when  by  kind  apphaoces  h  might  have  been  heal* 
ed,  and  made  more  usefel  by  its  experience  of  danger  and  ffe»» 
tenition*  Tbero  is  always  hasard  that  sseal  againstiiesetkss^  i»* 
stead  of  vaorking  by  kyve  to  purify  their  hearts,  wlH  intoxieale 
tlM  mind  which  it  governs.  The  history  of  human  opinioos 
and  of  ref()rmations  is  an  afifeoting  exhibition  of  the  prooeness 
of  good  men  to  msike  their  personal  opposition  predovnioate 
over  a  enbn  and  sober  contemplation  of  sin  and  error  as  opposed 
to  Ood  rather  than  to  themselves,  and  thereby  to  fail  of  placing 
themselves  in  the  position  in  which  Ood  stands  to  sinners,  vis. 
of  reconciling  them  unto  himself.  The  efiect  of  the  Plea  be- 
fore us,  we  confidently  hope,  will  be  to  make  the  churches  of 
this  kmd  feel.their  danger,  and  then  instead  of  exciting  them  le 
wrath  and  vindkstive  opposition,  will  excite  thed»ac  ones  toself 
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4mkuc%  «iidte  envMBl  «fifU  aad  pnirera  for  (he  o0ii«iirBiAil«f> 
(bote  who  are  in  boodn^  to.ignonmce  «ii(l  niperatkioD.  We. 
iMure  but  little  oooUence  ki  all  the  eiTerte  noy^  made  by  booby 
aad  prenebiog  to  awaken  the  public  mind  oo  the  subject  of  Ro« 
^uttisaEi  any  Airtber  tban  tbey  temi  to  efbot  two  objects*  lai«. 
Tbe  ibreMlliDg  of  the  We^  with  Proteslaot  retfgious  and  Ktbiv 
ary  instilutioDfl,  and  Sndly,  The  exeitenaent  of  CbristiaaB  to 
labor  for.tbe  spiritual  good  of  Catholics.  All  attempts  tcmove- 
the  natbo  to  act  upon  tbe  subject  by  vote  or  by  any  exivession. 
of  opiaioii>  except  as  political  or  civil  expediency  may  make  it 
necessary  to  change  tbe  laws  of  citizenship,  will  in  the  first 
place  be  hopelesa^  and  inexpedient  if  it  could  be  obtained. 

The  only  of^iosition  to  Catholics  proposed  in  this  book,  is 
the  oppositioa  which  learning  and  general  intelligence  may  cre- 
ate against  their  system.  Any  sect  that  is  imured  by  this  means^ 
be  it  Protestant  or  Catfac^i  is  unworthy  of  a  plaoe  among  the 
nsfimnfirs  of  the  worid,  or  the  benefaetDrs  of  the  souls  of  men* 
Indeed  the  book  is  a  powerful  plea  for  tbe  eetablishment  of  ie^ 
slitutioos  of  learning  in  the  Wesu  We  purposely  omit  quota* 
tiens  .which  we  had  marked  in  great  profuaranlbf  want  x)f  room^ 
and  that  the  more  willingly  because  tbe  lectures  of  whieb  the 
book  is  the  substance,  are  stilt  fresh  in  tbe  omds  of  our  read- 
ens.*  We  shall  ever  remember  tlie  generous  and  eothosiastie* 
oonMnendatieiis  of  Western  men  and  institutMHis  which  those 
leetureacontaiDed.  The  favorable  impres«oos  which  they  made 
upon  our  minds  generally  concernuig  Western  society,  talent 
and  manners  were  of  a  delight&l  kiflueoce  in  awakening  a  re«- 
spectful  afiectioo  for  the  leading  minds  of  that  new  worid,  ami 
in  making  us  feel  that  we  were  brethren  of  one  nation.  We 
perceive  that  these  commendations  are  omitted  in  the  book«  we 
presume  to  avoid  an  appearance  of  flattery ;  but  as  tbe  Plea 
will  circulate  extensively  in  this  part  of  the  country,  a  few  pas* 
sages  which  our  memories  could  easily  suggest,  would  have  bad 
a  tendency  to  perpetuate  tbe  impressions  above  referred  to,  for 
which  we  foh  ourselves  under  as  great  obligations  to  the  speak- 
er as  for  almost  any  other  efEect  oi  his  lectures*     We  could  not 

*  In  addition  to  tbe  passages  already  referred  to,  we  would  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  for  a  speciineri  of  the  truly  liberal  princi- 
pleH  and  feelings  of  tbe  author  upon  the  Ruhject  of  Catholic  citizen- 
ship, to  pp.  63,  (t4,  65,  and  for  proofs  of  the  designs  of  Catholics  in  re- 
gard to  our  country  to  pp.  1}^!^.  One  of  the  most  eloquent  pas- 
sages win  4)6  found  beghinmg  at  the  bottom  of  |i^  1411^ 
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b«t tlttok' iabeariog tbenit horn  bappy  k «m  thai  a  t«pteiM»* 
live  of  one  part  of  the  cououy,  pleading  in  anoiber  panforaidi 
could  beget  in  the  minds  of  bis  bearers  suob  reapeol  ibr  ihom 
whom  he  represented,  as  to  excite,  with  a  disposition  to  contri- 
bute, a  delicate  fear  of  appearing  in  the  relation  of  benefiictois 
to  them.  That  miserable  sectional  pride,  which  makes  one 
community  look  down  upon  another  is  one  of  the  greatest  hio* 
drances  to  our  mutual  affection.  So  far  as  the  influence  of 
these  lectures  is  concerned  we  rejoice  to  say  that  they  were, 
and  we  think  will  continue  to  be,  a  blessing  to  both  districts  of 
the  Union* 

The  seminary  over  which  the  author  presides  has  gained  a 
firm  hold  upon  the  affection  and  confidence  of  Northern  and 
Eastern  men*  We  are  happy  in  the  belief  that  he  and  bis  as- 
aoeiaties  will  spare  oo  pains  ta  give  a  right  direetioo  to  the  niinds 
of  tbe  geaeratton  of  scholars  who  are  coming  forwatd  uftdar 
thiair  care.  It  is  of  Ttastimpoitaoce  that  the  men  who  amnoir 
i9  preparalion  for  exerting  an  infliieDoe  upon-  tb&fotmiag  liMra- 
tuna  and  religioiis  characters  of  that  great  ooantry,  should  be 
men  of  right  piindples  in  all  the  gpreat  moral  sabjeets  of  tba 
present  age,  aa  well  as  correct  theok)giaiis.  We  thought  of 
tbe  rising  institutions  of  the  West  when  we  read  tbe  felkmiiig 
paragraphs.     (Coleridge's  TMb  Talk  II.  3S.) 

^^  All  harmony  is  founded  on  a  relatioo  to  rest-^-on  rahcive 
rest*  Take  a  metallic  plate,  and  strow  sand  on  it ;  soianil  a  kut* 
loonic  ohof d  over  the  sand,  and  the  grains  will  whirl  about  in 
Aircleai  and  other,  geometrical  figoraa,  aH  as  it  wer^,  depeedieg 
M'SQoae.pouit  of  sand  relatively  at  rest*  Sound  a  discord,  aad 
overy  grain  will  wbiak  about  without  any  order  at  aS,  and  irith 
AQr  points  of  resL 

.  ."  Tbe  clerisy  of  a  naiion,  that  is,  its  learned  men,  whriiar 
poets^  or  philosophers,  or  scholars,  are  these  points  of  rdalive 
rest*  There  coald  be  no  order,  no  hatmony  of  the  wholes  with* 
fiitf  them,'^ 

These. new  institutions  at  the  West  are  forming  men  who  are 
to  he  the  points  of  rest,  the  centies  of  bar«iony  in  that  great 
empire  of  mind.  Though  discord  may  have  disturbed  those  in- 
stitutions and  the  communides  around  them,  and  -  made  tbor 
members  In  some  degree  experience  the  effect  referred  to  in 
the  paragraph  just  quoted,  we  have  confidence  that  barmooic 
^unds  will  soon  be  heard  above  them^  proving  that  men  aad 
tilings  have  found,  and  obey,  their  centres;  and  that  the  circles 
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less.]  EnglUk  TrAmMiiMiofihe  Bible.  4Sl 

of  tMr  iafiaeliM  Mil  extetd  tiH  wMaei  tbcf  mountains  on  tbe 
one  fa*Mi^  nor  the  ocean  dn  the  oiber,  wUl  limit  the  power  of 
duiir  light  nor  the  attraction  of  their  love. 


ARTICLE   VL 
Eablt  English  Versions  ot  the  Bible, 

Bj  Ike  Editor, 

Ov  the  early  history  of  the  Christian  efauoch  in  Britaio,  otir 
infof  mation  is  very  imperfect.  In  whatever  manner  Christiani«* 
Vf  was  introduced  into  the  ialandi  whether  bjr  Paul,  or  by  some 
other  misaionaiy,  it  is  altogether  probahle  that  the  sacred  writ* 
iBg9  were  sooa  oommuaicated  to  the  new  converts.  Eusebiua 
affirms  that  both  Greeks  and  barbarians  had  the  writings  con* 
cerning  Jesus  in  their  own  country-Ksharacteri  and  language.^ 
In  an  extraordinary  consistory  held  at  Rome,  A.  D.  679,  re- 
specting  British  aOturs,  it  was  among  other  thmgs  ordained,  that 
IfiSsoBs  out  of  the  divine  oracles  shoidd  be  always  read  for  the 
edification  of  the  churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oen* 
tury,  in  563,  or  565,  Columba  founded  the  monastery  on  the 
iaiaad  of  Y-Koknkill»  best  known  under  the  name  of  lona.  In 
regpird  to  the  ooeupants  of  that  cekbrated  seat  of  learning  the 
venerable  Bede  says;  ''Tantum  ea  quae  in  propheticis,  evan* 
gelicis,  et  apostolicis  Uteris  dbcere  poterant  pietatis  et  castitatis 
opera  diligenter  observaotes."f  Respecting  one  of  the  bishops, 
Aldan,  he  remarks :  *'  In  tantum  autem  vita  illius  a  postri  tern* 
poris  segitia  distabat ;  ut  omnes  qui  cum  eo  iooedebeot,sive  adton* 
si,  sive  laici,  meditari  deberent,  id  est,  aut  legendis  Scriptuns,  aut 
Psakais  diacendis  operam  dare.  Hoo  erat  quotidianum  opus 
iUiMS)  et  omnium,  qui  cum  eo  erant  fratrum  ubicunque  kx^orum 

•  Jam  ante  ortas  eorum  qui  hodie  protestantes  appellantur  oovitatea 
apud  omnes  fere  Christiani  nominis  gentes  Scripturae  versiones  e.\d- 
tisse  lingua  vemacula  multis  probare  non  esset  arduum.->F.  Bimon 
Disq.  crit.  de  variis  Bibl.  edit 

f  Bede,  Tom.  111.  BAsle  ed.  15(».  Lib.  III.  Hist.  Ecclea.  eh.  4. 
p.7  4. 
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4»  Bf^^  Tn^ndaiunu  ^Oest. 

AweaimenU***  In  the  sennoB  of  ChrysosKmi  ooneeraiiig^ilie 
vdlity  of  rMdiog  the  Scriptures,  we  find  the  foHowbig :  *^  Thoii|^ 
thou  vishest  the  ocean  and  these  British  isleiids,  tfaoogh  tfaoii 
sailest  to  the  Euxine  sea,  and  travellest  to  the  southern  regions, 
thou  shah  hear  all  men,  every  where,  reasoning  out  ci  the 
Scripturei  with  another  voice  indeed,  but  not  with  another  faitb, 
with  a  different  tongue,  but  with  an  according  mind*"f  Bede 
Bays  further  respecting  Britain  in  his  own  time :  *'  That  in  the 
language  of  five  nations,  it  searched  out  and  acknowledged  one 
and  die  same  acquaintance  with  the  highest  truth,  and  with  real 
•uUimitj ;  to  wit  of  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,  the 
Picts,  and  the  Latins."  The  evidence,  if  not  decisive,  is  at 
least  strong,  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  British  translations  of 
the  Bible  or  parts  of  the  Bible.  Instances  are  given  in  Bede  of 
children  and  jouth  who  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

About  the  year  449,  the  Saxons  were  invited  into  England. 
They  gradually  increased  in  power,  and  founded  one  kingdom 
after  another,  till  the  full  establishment  of  the  octarchy  aboot 
586.  The  Britons,  for  the  most  part,  took  refuge  in  Wales,  Corn- 
wall, Bretagne,  France  and  other  countries.  The  Saxon  conquest 
was  so  complete,  that  they  spread  their  own  language  exclusive- 
ly in  the  parts  which  they  occupied.  On  every  dbtrict  or  place 
where  they  came,  they  imposed  their  own  names,  generally  de- 
noting the  nature,  situation,  or  some  striking  feature  of  the 
places  to  which  they  were  given.  A  succession  of  Saxon  kii^ 
reigned  in  the  island  for  430  years,  tin  about  the  year  lOlo  ; 
when  Canute,  a  Dane,  ascended  the  English  throne.  In  a  lit- 
tle more  than  twenty  years,  the  Saxon  line  was  restored,  and 
continued  till  the  Norman  Conquest  in  1066.  J  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  removed  to  England  from  the  Southern  parts  of  Sles- 
wig,  and  neighboring  parts  of  Germany.  They  consisted  of 
three  distinct  Gothic  races — Saxons,  Angles,  and  Juteis.  WbeA- 
er  the  Angles  or  the  Saxons  were  tlie  more  numerous,  is  not 
known  with  certainty,  but  the  Angles  finally  conquered  a  large 

•  Id.  eh.  5.  p.  75. 

t  JTfy  UQ  Toy  wMoyor  imsX&tig,  xfy  nqog  rig  Bftioryixag  v^trovg 
Mtms'  w$v  ug  xw  JEX^tifOP  nXiWjjg  nortw^  v^y  Jtgog  ret  poua  iidl-&fig 
fd^'  nirtmf  inovaji  Trennro/ov  to   ano  rijg  yifo<f^g  (pdoatHpovrrtiVp 

t  Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Vol.  III.  p.  1. 
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•ponim  of  die  couolryyaod  g»¥e  ibeir  n^ine  to  ihe  i>Mti 
natioa.  The  Jutes  were  the. fewest  in  number.  The  Aogb^ 
Sexon  topgue  appears  to  hafve  been  b  hs  origiD  a  rude  mixlum 
of  the  dialects  of  the  Saxons,  the  Angies,  and  the  JuteSf  bii( 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  it  in  that  state,  these  dialects  having 
soon  coalesced  into  one  language,  as  the  varipus  kindjned  tribes 
soon  united  to  form  one  nation,  after  they  had.  taken  posspspw 
of  England.  With  the  inti-oductioQ  o(  Cheistiani^.  and  tbe 
Romap  alphabet,  their  literature  began.  £?en  under  the  Darn- 
i&h  kings,  all  laws  and  edicts  wisre  promulgated  in  pure  Angkor 
Saxon.  King  Ethelbert  adopted  Cbristiamty  about  59$  or  69€^ 
and  his  laws,  which  we  may  refer  to  about  the  year  600j  aanp 
perhaps,  the  oldest  extant  in  Anglo-Saxon.* 

Stiypf ,  in  his  life  of  archbishop  Parker,f  ^ves  the  ibUowiog 
account  of  some  Saxon  JVIss.  and  versions  of  parts  of  .the  Bi» 
ble.  In  the  library  of  the  university  of  Cambridge  is  Jeroo»e'f 
Lanii  Psalter  in  vellum,  with  the  Saxon  interlinear  version. 
The  Latin  is  in  black  letter,  the  Saxon  in  redj  and  the  titles  in  ' 
g^een.  There  are  besides  sacred  hymns,  as  those  of  Jsaiab, 
Anna,  and  Moses,  the  three  children,  the  magnificat,  etc*  in 
Latin  and  Saxon.  Another  book  in  vellum,  written  about  the 
time  of  the  conquest,  contains  the  four  Gospels  in  Saxon  with 
rubricks.  A  third  volume  in  vellum,  also  in  the  Cambridge  U«- 
brary,  in  large  octavo,  contains  a  collection  of  Saxon  homiliea. 
In  the  library  of  Trinity  college  is  another  hook  of  Saxon  homir 
lies  in  parchinent,  written  a  Kttle  before  the  Conquest.  Archbishop 
Parker,  in  his  preface  to  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  says; 
«<  Our  old  ibrefathers,  who  ruled  in  this  realm,  in  their  times, 
and  in  diverse  ages,  did  their  diligence  to  translate  wbola  bookp 
of  the  Scriptures  U>  the  erudition  of  the  laity  ;  as  yet  to  this  day 
are  to  be  seen  divers  books  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue, 
some  by  kings  of  the  realm,  some  by  bishops,  some  by  abbots, 
some  by  other  devout  godly  fathers..  So  desirous  were  they  of 
old  time  to  have  the  lay-sort  edified  b  godliness,  by  reading  in 
their  vulgar  tongue,  that  veiy  many  books  be  yet  extant,  tbougfi 
Ibr.ihe  age  of  the  speech,  and  strangeness  oi  the  character  of 
many  of  them,  almost  worn  out  of  knowledge.  In  which  books, 
may  be  seen  evidently,  bow  it  was  used  among  the  Saxwi9ii  to 
have  m  their  churches  read  the  four  Gospeb,  so  distributed  and 

*  Rask's  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  Preface,  p^  47. 
t  Ed.  of  1611,  fol.  p.  538.  ' 
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jrttikM  out  ki'tbe  body  of  the  ISvangelist^  bodtsr,  that  lo  e\wf 
fikiti4«y  Mid  festKrftl-day  i<i  the  year,  Ihey  were  Ported  Otit  to 
tb6  ieommoti  ininiaters  of  the  church  in  their  comiMft  {^myerft; 
to  be  read  to  their  people." 

Adehn,  or  Atdbelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherburne,  translated 
tbd  Psaker  ioto  Saxoo,  about  ihe  year  706.  In  his  book  De 
Vil^triftfte,  he  praises  the  mms  -to  whom  he  wrote,  far  their 
great  ifldiiatrymd  towcrdKfKsss  in  tbodarily  reading  of  the  Scrips 
tures.  Bede  >say»  that  Aidflm,  a  -Scovch  iMsbop,  who  difiused 
GbHMianity  in  Nofthumberllmd,  in  the  reign  of  ChrifvM,  lodt 
Mfe  tfitft  all  'those  'Who  trtrrelled  with  friin,  whethef  clergy  of 
taify,  should  spend  a  considercMe  pirn  of  their  time  in  reading 
the  Scriptures.  Usher,  in  his  Historia  Doematica,  eh.  S,  s^ys 
that  figb^rt,  (Otherwise  called  iBIfrid,  EaAind,  and  Edcfrtd,) 
bMiOp'of  Landisfeme.  made  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  four 
S>range!igts,  withocft  distinction  of  ^chapters.*  A  few  years 
alter,  the  venerable  Bede  traiislated  a  "part,  (probtMy  not  the 
%hoie)  of  (he  ^Bibie'irtto  Saxon.  Asser  relates  that  the  last  ^rt* 
lencfe  of  John  ^as  finished  when  he  was  expiring.  Nearly  two 
fiundred  years  after  Bede,  khvg  Alfred  executed  a  translation  of 
the  Psalms,  ekheir  to  Supply  the  loss  of  Adiielm*s  (which  is  sop*- 
^sed  to  have  perished  in  the  Danish  wars,)  or  to  improve  1m 
■plainness  of  Bbde's  version.  A  Saxon  translation  of  the  Pen*- 
4Kteuoh,  Joshua,  part  of  the  books  of  Kings,  E^her,  and  th6 
-apocryphal  books,  of  Judith,  and  the  Maccabees,  is  also- afetrtkr- 
<ted  10  Elfric  or  Elfred,  who  was  Archbishop  of  Cantefboiy, 
A.  ®.  995. 

We  now  qudle  a  few  verses  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Testament 
^inted  m  ifbH  m  1?66&,  opera  Fr.  Junii  etTh.  Mareschriii. 

Luke  15:  i  1  ^19.t  "  fie  ewa^d  MWee :  Sum  man  bafsfile  tw^g«9 
fluoa ;  M  ovrnikd  $t  gyagra  t6  hys  faeder :   Faeder !  eyle  me  minne 

*  Appendix  Ho  Scrype,  p.  1312.  Watson's  Tracts,  Vol.  iff.  p.  '6ft. 

't  **  As  Some  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  characters  deviate  n  Nttte  in  their 
'tbrm  tVoto  the  Latin,  of  which  both  they  and  the  €k>thrc  are  a  cor- 
ituplibii,  «>r,  teltwsere,  a  pecotial- sort  of  hand,  wMi^^'«tM»  «Md  ^ 
the  Aiig(hHfhH«tos,  even  In  the  wrfUng*  of  Latin  Hsalf ;  1  h$tmmm 
heaintad  l»  adopt,  fa  their  atead,  those  mm  in  fafaeral  a0a,withtv» 
i«EC0plk>DB.-««JttflL  These  exeepciofts  both  answer  le  the  Ei^^liiih  il» 
.which  has  first  a  hard  sound,  aa  in  things  nearly  resemblinf  the  iS^  of 
the  Qreeha,  and  seCbudly  a  aoAer  aoiind,  as  in  ihi9,'tkoUf  aiAer,  like 
the  BBodem  Greek  d.  In  the  absence  of  the  Analo-SaKoo  qjgettf^we 
have  used  0&  to  represent  the  hard  sound,  and  JS  the  soft  sound. 
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4M ^iof9  «0Me»^  oMk  <HN>fyi>rf ;  M  da|riii»  ho  hipn  bit. Mibfs. 
^  aefter  feawa  dagum  «iUe  bia  ^ipg  g^dhide  a6  giam  aunuyana 
ftrcle  wra^4ice  on  ieorlep  rice,  andi  foi^pilde  ^ar  his  aebta,  bybleoda 
on  his  gaelsan.     Ok  he  hlg  haefde  ealle  amyrrede,  &k  wear^  ray  eel 

tuDger  on  ^4m  lice,  and  he  wear^  waedia ;  M  fl^rde  he  and  folgude 
oum  huhr-siuendnmmen  ^ea  Hcea ;  &k  sende  he  byne  t6  hys  tAne, 
^et  heolde  his  8wy  n.  Ok  gewiloode  he  hia  wamba  gefyllan  of  Mm 
M«»-eoddum»  &e  H  swfn  4eioti,  nn^  hina  omui  no  aeaide ;  Sk  bMm 
li0byii»«ndcwAea.  EiE  bd  fbla  l^iUnga  en  n&oa»  ftadtr  lutea 
bUtf  gen^too  h^klM^  «»d  ic.ker  on  huffgra  i>rwwEle,  h  aitoe  wnd  ia 
Ai9  t6  wauro  faader,  a^d  io  aaega^lqrm ;  eila  fiiader t  ic  qrngoda  <m 
(leofima^  and  b^ran  t^,  mi  ic  oeom  v^cJe,  ^aet  ic  be6  ^ia  aunif 
geoei^Ded,  do  cpa  awa  &ane  of  i^ioum  hyrlingum.^ 

la  tbei  year  1066,  Wiinam  oS  Normandy  conquered  Englandj 
but  thq  highly  cultivated,  deep-rooted,  ancient,  national  tongge 
could  ^ot  I^  immediately  extirpated^  though  it  wa«  instantly 
b^oisb^d  from  the  court.  William's  laws  even  were  issued  in 
jTren^b.  A  fragment  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  published  by 
Lgre,  c^oncludine  with  the  year  1079,  is  still  ia  pretty  correct 
Angl^o-Saxon;  but  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  Chronicle, 
from  1135  to  1 140|  almost  all  the  inflexions  of  the  language  are 
either  changed  or  neglected,  a^  weU  as  the  orthography,  and 
iliost  of  {hq  old  phrases  and  idioms.  We  may,  therefore,  fix 
,the  year  1 100,  as  the  limit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  TIiq 
confusion,  which  prevailed  after  1100  helongs  to  the  old  Eng- 
lishperiodJ^ 

Tne  Saxon  tongue  was  at  length  so  altered  and  corrupted  as 
to  become  nearly  useless.  The  Bible  being  now  in  Latin  only, 
and  not  very  common  in  that  language,  the  opinion  began  to 
gain  ground  that  the  knowledge  of  die  Scriptures  was  unneces- 
sary, or  rather  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  private  Christians 
to  read  them  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  Wllfiam  Butler,  a 
Franciscan  friar,  maintained  that  '^  the  prelates  ought  not  to  ad- 
mit of  this,  that  every  one  should  read  at  his  pleasure  the  Scrip- 
tures translated  into  Latin."  The  priests  knew  nothing  of  the 
Scriptures  but  what  they  found  in  their  u(iis$als  and  other  forms 
of  their  worship.  John  Beletb,  an  eminent  divine  of  Paris  ob- 
ierved  *'  that  the  laudable  custom  had  prevailed  in  some  churcb- 
€§  of  explaining  the  Gospel  to  the  people  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
immediately  after  it  had  been  pronounced  m  Latin.    But  what 


*  Kaak'f.  Anglo-3a]^  Orammar,  Preface,  p.  47. 
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MB:  we  say  of  our  times  tvlifen- thareis-s^aree  any  one  to  be 
fiwnd  who  understands  what  he  reads  or  hews.''  ' 
;  In  the  latter  part  of  the  13th  century,  and  in  the  begtoatng 
of  the  14th,  several  attempts  were  made  to  trandate  into  the 
English  then  spoioen,  the  Psalteri  the  hymns  of  the  church  and 
parts  of  the  Seri^reb 

The  earliest  of  these  BOiisflrants  flftertheSaxoft  times,  i8«a 
pevaphrase  cf  the  Gospelsi  end  Ada  of  the  Apostles^  entitled 
<^Onnulum,''  fnem  the-  mnie^f  ks  author,  Qme,'er  Oratu, 
written  ia  iniiution  of  Saiion  poetry^  without  rhyme^  but  in  the 
English  ianguaga,  in  its  very  infancy.  Neit  to  (his  staods  a 
curious  volume,  of  prodigious  site,  entitled  '<  Sowle-bele,"  (or 
Soul's  health,)  which  iias  been  referred  to  a  pexiod  ^rtly  a&« 
tenor  to  die  13th  century.  It  is  beautifuUy  written  on  velldm, 
and  eiecantly  iDuminated.;  and  eontatos  a  metrical  parapUrase 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
object  of  the  compiler  to  form  a  complete  body  of  legendarjr 
and  Scriptural  history  in  verse,  or  rather  to  ocAltct  into  obe 
view,  all  the  religious  poetry  he  could  find.  Apparently  coe« 
vai  with  thb,  is  another  version  of  a  similar  description,  ooia^ 
prisiD^  a  large  portion  of  Genesis  and  Exodus,  but  evidently 
the  worit  of  another  hand,  and  composed  in  the  northern  dia* 
leet  of  thit  age.  In  the  same  dialect  is  a  rhymed  version  of 
the  Psalms,  which  has  been  referred  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
or  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  following  ia 
Ifae  version  of  the  lOOlh  Psafan. 

Mirtfaes  to  God  al  erthe  that  es,. 
Serves  to  Loverd  in  fames, 
la  go  yhe  ai  In  his  silit, 
In  gladnes  that  is  so  briht, 
Whites  iftat  loverd  god  is  he  thus  ; 
He  us  made,  aud  our  self  noht  us, 
His  foike  and  shep  of  his  fode, 
In  gos  bis  ghates  that  are  gode ; 
Id  scbriA,  his  worches  belive, 
In  yropnes  to  him  ye  schrive, 
Heryhes  his  name  for  loverde  is  hende, 
In  all  his  merci  do  in  strende  and  strende. 

Somewhat  later  lived  Richard  Rolle,  a  hermit  of  the  Augustine 
order,  who  resided  at  Hampole  near  Doncaster.  He  died  A. 
D.  1349.  He  translated  the  Psalter  into  English,  and  wrote  a 
gbsB  upon  it.    The  writer  of  a  book,  in  1470,  called  the 
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••Looking  glass  of  the-  Uessed  Virgin,"  says^  *^  I  hare  gftreii 
but  a  few  Psalms  translated  into  En^ish  because  yon  have 
tbem  at  band  of  the  version  of  Richard  Hampole,  or  of  that  of 
the  English  Bible,  if  you  hare  but  leave  to  read  them."  Some 
have  supposed  Harapole's  translation  to  be  tbe  same  as'diat  of 
Wiclirs,  but  without  foundation.  Before  tfae  prologue  is  thq 
following  sentence.  '^^Here  begyimeth  tbe  prologe  upponithe 
Sauter  that' Richard  hermytB  of  Hampole  translated  bto  eopi 
glyshe  after  the  sentence  of  dodours  and  reeoun.'^.  Tfae  se* 
oood' Psalm  runs  thus :  **  Wfai  gnastide  tfae  folke?  and  tfae  pi>« 
pie  diougbte  y  dit  tboughtis  ?  The  propbete  snybbyng  hem  that 
flholde  turroente  crist  seilh,  whi  ?  as  boo  seitfa,  what  enchesun 
badde  thei  ?    Sotheli  none  bet  ynel  wille,  etc." 

In  the  Harieian  library  is  a  somewhat  differbnt  trtnsfaitbn  of 
the  Psalter  witb  a  gioas  upon  h.  In  tbe  king's  library  b  a  tUrd 
imperfect  copy  of  a  translation  of  tbe  Psalter  from  Psalm  fi9tb 
lo  116th.  There  is  nothing  in  tbe  Ms.  to  show  the  anthari 
The  89tb  Psaltn  beghis  thos :  '*  Lord,  tfaon  are  made  refiite  to 
08  fro  generaoioun  to  generadoun;"  At  tbe  end  of  tHe  Hamp 
pole  Psalter  are  various  canticles  and  songs  translated  and'com^ 
mented  npon.  In  the  Ms.  Itbraiy  of  Bemiet  College,  C%m^ 
faridgevis  a  glosir  io  the  English  spoken  after  tbe  conquest,  on 
the  foHowing  books  of  the  New  Testament;  ]VIark,'Ijuket  Ao^ 
mans,  Corinthians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Pliilippians^  CdIq84 
eians,  Thes^abntans,  Timothy,  Titos,  Philemon  and  Hebce\fni 
Between  Colossians  and  Tbessalonians,  is  the  Apooryphil 
epistle  to  the  Laodiceans.  Mark  1:  7,  is  thus,  '*  And  he  prech* 
yde  sayande,  a  slalworthier  thane  I  shal  come  efter  me  of 
whom  I  ane  not  worthi  downfallande,  or  knelande,  to  louse  the 
thwonge  of  his  chawcers."  6:  22,  "  When  the  doughter  of  that 
Herodias  was  in  comyn  and  had  tombylde  and  pleside  to  Har- 
owde,  and  also  to  the  sittande  at  mete,  the  kynge  says  to  the 
wench."  Towards  the  close  of  the  14th  century,  John  do 
Trevisa,  vicar  of  Berkeley,  Otoucestershire,  at  the  desire  of 
his  patron,  lord  Berkely,  translated  some  passages  of  the  Bible, 
which  were  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  patron's  chapel  at  Berke« 
ley  castle,  or  which  are  scattered  in  some  parts  of  his  works, 
several  copies  of  which  are  known  to  exist  in  manuscript,  and 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  mistaken  notion  that  he 
translated  the  whole  Bible. 

About  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond,  in  Yorkshire, 
is  the  small  village  of  Wiclit^  which,  from  the  conquest  to  the 
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end  of  (be  14Mi  century,  was  the  restdeooe  of  •  haiOf  of  4w 
miTne  name.  In  this  village,  or  in  its  ienaiieditle  Ticiaaty,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  John  Wiciif  was  bom  nbout  tbe 
year  1324.  He  was  first  admitted  to  Queen's  College^  Qbi* 
ford,  but  soon  removed  to  Merton  CoHege,  ad  idstkiKiai  whiek 
suppRed  the  Church  with  Thomas  Bnidwardiiiet  the  jwiq^Kfll 
doctor y  Walter  Burtey  the  ptrnknotmiotitorf  Wilfiam  Ooebani) 
the  $ii^nbr  doctor  or  venerable  inoepiori  tod'toally  with  Wi^ 
dif  who  was  called  the  twtngelie  ov  gm^ol  doston  Wieltf 
is  descrbed  by  bis  bitterest  enemy  as  **  seooadi  te  fiooe  bi  pfai* 
Ibsophy,  and  Hi  achoiastic  discipline  altogether  -iDCoflDtparaUei'* 
He  also  diligently  studied  the  municipal,  civil  aad  oane»  laws» 
and  the  primitive  Christian  writers.  But  bb  atlKiies  weipe  bo« 
biy  distinguished  from  those  of  his  contemporiUfies  by  bsa'ar- 
dent  devotkm  to  the  BtUe  itself.  This  ii^pKed  in  bim  a  etreagfii 
of  son)  and  an  independence  of  purpose^  wMch  it  is  diflkuli 
for  us  fully  ta  appreciate.  T1i&compihtk>DS  of  Peler  liotnbard 
were  in  ranch  higher  tind  more  general  estinsation  than  the  G$s^ 
pel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^  The  graduate/'  says  Roger  Bacon^ 
wbo  reads,  or  lectures  on  the  text  of  Scripture,  is  oompeOed  ti> 
give  way  to  the  reader  of  the  Sentetioes,  who  every  wbeve  en- 
joys honor  and  precedence.  He  who  reads  the  Sentences  bes 
the  choice  of  his  hour  and  am|rie  enteitaiBmeBt  among  the  to* 
Kgbus  orders.  He  who  reads  the  Bible  is  destitute  of  these 
advantages,  and  sues,  like  a  mendicant,  to  the  reader  of  th« 
Sentences,  for  the  use  of  sudi  hour  as  it  may  please  him  io 

Eant.  He  who  reads  die  Sums  of  Divinity,  is  every  where  al- 
wed  to  hold  disputations,  and  is  venerated  as  master ;  he  who 
only  reads  the  text  is  not  permitted  to  dispute  at  dl;  which  tt 
gbsurdy  The  Scriptural  teachers  became  obieets  of  derision 
ahd  were  termed  the  '^  bullocks  of  Abraham,''  $nA  the  ^  asses 
of  Balaam." 

In  1373,  Wiclif  received  the  degree  of  decler  in  divtnity) 
and  was  promoted  to  the  theological  chair  of  Oifi>rd.  Htf 
soon  published  an  Exposition  of  the  DecalogUe,  a  plain  Senp* 
tural  statement  of  the  principles  of  the  two  tables.  In  another 
Work  of  WcliPs,  (one  of  the  most  copious  and  important  of 
all  his  performances)  on  the  '^ Truth  and  Meamig  of  Scrip- 
ture,*' he  contends  for  the  supreme  authority  and  entire  MtS^ 
ciency  of  the  Scriptures,  and  for  the  necessiliy  of  tranriatin^ 
them  fflta  English.  About  three  hundred  of  the  Ms.  bomMtes 
of  Wiclif  are  in  the  Britbh  Museum  and  elsewhere.    Tb^  ttre^ 
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npid  exposkioiis  oT  the  Bibles  called  ki  ibe  language  «f  the 
day  pofTtJlh  The  holy  Seriptures  are  represented  throughout 
as  the  aapremei  amhority. 

^^Them  was  another  weapon,'*  says  Dr.  Lingatd  the  Rotnisb 
Ustoriao,  which  WicMf  wielded  with  equal  address^  and  still 
greater  ^fiicietioy*  In  proof  of  his  doetrioe^  be  appealed  to  the 
Sctipciiresi  and  Ihus  anade  his  diact|des  judges  faetweeu  him  and 
the  bishops.  Several  yersions  of  the  sacred  writings  were 
<iTen  then  extant;  but  they  were  confined  to  libraries,  or  oQiy 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  aspired  to  superior  sancUty.  Wf 
cKf  made  a  new  translation^  multiplied  the  copies  with  the  aid 
of  transcribers,  and  by  \mfoorpriut$  recommended  it  to  the 
perusal  of  their  hearers,  in  tkeir  hands  it  iecame  an  engine, 
if  wondevfid  jHneer.  Men  were  flattered  with  an  appeal  to 
Ukeir  private  Judgment;  the  new  doctrines  insensibly  acquired 
pcutnans  and  protectors  in  the  higher  classes,  who  alone  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  letters ;  a  spirit  of  inquiry  was  gentt^ 
•ted;  and  ibe  seeds  were  sown  of  that  religious  revolution, 
which,  in  little  more  than  a  century,  astonished  and  conmlsed 
the  nations  of  Europe*"  There  is  one  inaccuracy  in  the  pre- 
ceding quotatioe.  There  was  not,  as  it  would  seem^  any  com- 
plete version  of  the  English  Bible  in  existence.  The  only  cir- 
cuanstance  whioh  can  throw  any  shade  of  suspicion  over  WicJiPs 
claim  to  the  honor  of  pvesentiog  England  with  the  first  com- 
plete version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  is  the  existence 
of  a  little  work,  by  the  title  of  Elucidarum  Bibliorum^  or 
'*  Prologue  to  the  complete  Version  of  the  Bible/'  The  Bod- 
leian library  lias  a  Ms.  of  this  book,  to  which  is  annexed  the 
date  of  MCCC  . . .  VIII.  If  this  date  be  correct,  it  cuts  off  the 
churn  of  Wiclif.  It  is  dear,  however,  that  the  interval  between 
tlie  two  Roman  numerals,  C  and  V,  was  originally  occupied  by 
another  numeral,  of  which  there  has  been  a  manifest  erasure ; 
aittd  if,  as  is  most  probable,  diat  numeral  was  a  C/  the  date  of 
the  Ms.  instead  of  1308,  will  be  1408,  a  period  later  than  the 
death  of  Wiclif  by  twenty  four  years.  In  the  10th  chapter^ 
moreover,  the  work  appeals  to  the  authority  of  Gerson,  a  distin- 
^ished  divine  of  that  age,  by  the  name  of  Parisiensis ;  and  as 
Gerson  was  nol  born  till  1363,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  he 
could  have  been  an  author  of  celebrity  till  after  the  death  of 
Wiehf^  which  happened  in  1384.  For  these,  and  other  reasons, 
it  seems  cleir  tbnt  Wiclif  had  no  predecessor  in  h'ls  Tast  under- 
taking. 
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•  Tfaat  Wickf  aciMlly  parformed  the  mi9ii  work  wfaieh  oow 
hears  bici  aaiDQ,  is  altc^etb/er  oeruio.  Koygbton,  a  asealoua  Bor 
eaaaist  says :  '^  Tbb  master  Joho  WicUf  uao^lateid  tbe  Gosfket 
out  of  Latin  into  English;  aad  by  that  (Qeaos,  laid  it  mmet  open 
10  (he  Jsuty,  and  to  women,  who  could  read^thaa  it,.uaed  to.be 
to  tbe  iPQst  learoed  of  tfa^  clerg}'»  and  thoae  of  theo  who  bad 
tho  be3t  uitderstaoding ;  aod  that  which  used  toi>e  prec^us  to 
both  clergy  and  laity,  and  the  jewel  of , the  church,. is  turned  in- 
to the  spori  of  the  people ;  so  tlie  Gospel  peai?l  is  <^ast  ahro94 
aod  trodden: under  foot  of  swine." 

.  Wiclif 's  tr^pslation  was  made,  entirely  from  ihe.X^tin.text, 
the  only  one  at  that  time  in  use.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Sharop 
Turner,  that  Wiclif 's.orduiary  stylcf  is  lessporspicupuaapd.qidr 
tivated  than  that  of  Rolle,  who  lived  «ud  wrote.iaapy -jrea^ear* 
Uer,  but  iti  the  ?ersm  of  tbe  Scriptures^  "  the  uni^v^^d  oom- 
bioation  of  force,  ^ilapIicity,  digoi^.,  and  feeling  in  tbe  original 
oooipel  his  old  English,  as  they  seem,  to  compel  every  other 
language  into  which  they  are  translated,  to  be  clear,  inierestingi 
mid  energetic." 

Tiie  following  is  a  specimen  at  random  of  Wiclif 's  translalioQ, 
Matt.  V. :  *'  And  Jhesu$  seynge  the  people,  |vent,  up  into  ap 
iiil ;  and  whanne  he  was  sette,  his  disciples  caoien  to  him.  And 
he  openyde  i^is  mouthe,  and  taughte  heoi ;  a^d  seidei  Blessjd 
he  pore  men  in  spirit ;  for  the  kyagdpm  of  bevenes  is .  heruQ. 
Blessid  ben  mylde  men ;  for  tbei  scbulenweelde  th^  ertha. 
Blqssid  ben  tbei  that  mournen ;  for  thei  schal  be  coumfertid. 
Blessid  be  thei  that  hungren  and  tbirsten  rightwianessej  for,  tbfi 
^Kshal  be  fulfilled.  Blessid  ben  merciful  meq;  for. -thei  schj^l 
gj^te  paercy..  Blessid  bea  thai  ben  of  cl^ne  herte^;  for  tbfi 
«chulea  se  god.  Blessid  ben  pesible  m^n ;  for  tbei  scbulf^n  be 
depid  goddis  children.  Blessid  ben  the!  that  suffiren  peisecu- 
doun  for  rightwisnesse }  for  the  kyngdooi  of  heYenae  is  bern." 

That  WicMf  received  aid  in  his  greet  work  seeMis  bi|^ 
probable.  At  the  end  of  a  portion  of  Barucb,  are  ibe  follow- 
ing words,  subscribed  by  a  different  hand  and  in  lesd  durable 
ink — ^^  explicit  translationera  Nicolay  de  Herford."  The  Mss. 
of  this  version  are  to  this  day  exceedingly  numerous.  His  woik 
at  the  time  was  denounced  and  proscribed,  as  tainted  almost 
with  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  A  few  years  after,  .a  constit,utipn  of 
archbishop  Arundel  declares  that  *'itis  a  perilous  thin$>  ^saipt 
Jerome,  testifieth,  to  translate  the  te^t  of  holy  Scriptitfe  from 
one  idiom  into  another ;  since  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  retain  in 
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every  remoa  ftn  identity  of  seme ;  aad  tbe  sanie  blessed  Je- 
rome, eyen  though  be  were  iaqpired,  coDfessetb  thi^  herein  he 
had,  himself,  been  frequently  mistaken."  It  was  therefore  en- 
acted and  ordained  that,  ^<  raieocefortb,  no  one  should  translate 
any  text  of  sacred  Scripture,  by  his  own  autborityi  into  the  £n^ 
glish  or  any  other  tongue  in  the  way  of  book,  timet,  or  treatise ; 
and  diat  no  publication  of  this  sort,  composed  in  the  time  of 
John  WicUC  or  since^  or  thereafter  to  be  composed,  should  be 
read,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  either  in  public  or  in  private, 
under  the  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  until  such  tnuuh 
lation  should  be  approved  by  the  diocesan  of  die  place ;  or,  if 
the  matter  should  Squire  it,  by  a  provincial  council ;  erery  one 
who  should  act  in  contradiction  to  this  order,  to  be  punished  as 
an  ri>ettQr  of  hereiy  and  error." 

WicKf,  hi  his  Defence  of  the  translation,  says :  ^^  They  who 
called  it  heresy,  to  speak  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  English, 
must  be  prepared  to  condemn  the  H(dy  Ghost,  that  ga^e  it  in 
tongues  to  the  apostles  of  Christ,  to  speak  the  word  of  God  in 
all  languages  that  were  ordained  of  God  under  heaven."  In 
defiance  of  all  obstructions,  however,  copies  of  the  translation 
were  circulated  with  astonishing  rapidity  among  all  classes  of 
people.  In  1429,  the  cost  of  a  Testament  of  Wiclif 's  version 
was  no  less  than  £2  16f.  8^.,  a  sum  probably  equal  to  £30  of 
present  money,  and  considerably  more  than  half  the  annual  in- 
come which  was  then  considered  adequate  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  substantial  yeommi.  From  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  to  the 
Reformation,  the  owner  of  a  fragment  of  Wiclif 's  Bible,  or  m- 
deed,  of  any  other  portion  of  his  writings,  was  conscious  of  har- 
boring a  witness,  whose  appearance  would  infallibly  consign  liim 
to  the  dungeon,  and  possibly  to  the  flames.*    '^  Then,"  says 

*  See  Wiclira  Life  by  Le  Baa,  Harper's  edition,  pasnm.  Also  the 
more  ekborate  life,  in  two  vola.  8yo.  by  Prof.  Vaughan,  who  made  a 
careful  search  into  all  the  Wiclif  Mas,  known  to  be  in  existence*  The 
UniverBity  of  Oxford  has  lateljp  brought  out  a  version  of  Wiclif's  Old 
Testament,  edited  by  Rev.  J.  Forsball  and  F.  Madden,  E^^  librarians 
of  the  British  Museum.  See  also  Rev.  H.  H.  Baber's  "  Historical  Ac- 
count of  the  Saxon  and  English  Versions  of  the  Scriptures  previous 
to  the  opening  of  the  15th  century,"  prefixed  by  Mr.  B.  to  his  edition 
of  Wiclif  ^s  translation  of  the  New  Testament ;  <*  in  which,''  says  Mr. 
Le  Bas,  **  will  be  found  the  most  complete  body  of  information  hith- 
erto collected  relative  to  this  intereeting  subject."  No  copy  of  Ba- 
bar's  Wiclif  is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  within  our  knowledge. 
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M9ton,  **  was  tbe  sacred  Bible  sought  oat  from  dusty  eomefs ; 
the  schools  Were  dfietied  ^  divbe  and  hataan  learning  raked  oiit 
6f  the  embers  of  fdrgotten  tongues ;  princes  and  cities  trooped 
apace  to  the  newly  erected  banner  ot  sahration;  martyrs,  with 
the  unresistible  might  of  Weakness,  shook  the  powers  of  daik* 
ness,  and  s6orted  the  fiery  rage  of  the  old  Red  Dragon.*** 

The  art  of  prhrthig  vm  discotered  in  1467.  In  1468,  the 
Latm  Bible  wfts  pi4nted.  In  1468,  the  OM  TesCAment  iti  He- 
bk*ew  was jprintecl,  and  in  1516  the  Greek  Testament  was  pub-* 
limbed  at  Basil.  In  14T4,  the  art  of  printing  was  bfonglit  intd* 
Bngland  by  WHHam  Caitoti,  and  a  printmg  press  was  setup  by 
Mm  at  Wtestrnmster.  These  proeeeditigs  greatly  alarmed  the 
ftbnks,  who  declaimed  from  the  pulpits  that  **thtere  was  *oW  a 
new  language  discovered  called  Greek,  of  Wbiefa  people  sIhouM 
bewail,  since  it  was  that  whieh  pl^odbced  ail  tlie  heresies  7  that, 
ih  this  language  w«^  come  ibrtti  a  book  eaHed  tlie  IfH^  !IVitfA^ 
flienf,  Which  wa§  now  in  «very  b6dy's  bands,  aivd  Was  ftdf  ef 
ibotm  and  briers)  tbat  there  was  also  another  language  nti# 
^Arted  up  which  they  called  Hebrew,  and  those  Who  learnt  if 
#tere  tirrmed  Hebrews.'*  The  ttear  of  Croydon,  Surry,  preach* 
tag  *l  Paul's  Cross,  said^  ««  We  muH  root  t)irl  printing,  <# 
printing  wiU  rdot  out  tt*.** 

lb  £ngland,  as  in  other  parts  of  Euiiope,  the  division  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformatibn  was  accompanied  with  new  trattS' 
btiohs  into  the  ▼emacnhr  languages.  For  tbe  first  prmtsd 
Engfinih  trandatfon  of  any  poKion  of  tbe  Setfptures,  we  »e  ii)M 
ArtKed-  to  William  Tindal,  (or  Tyndale^  t>r  Tvndal.)  Thia 
faithful  confessor  w^as  bom  on  the  borders  4>f  Wal^  and  wa» 
broudit  ub  fi^om  a  child,  says  Foi>  in  the  Univernty  of  Oiferdi 
WMto  at  Magdalen  OoHege,  be  read  privately  to  eettain  sta^ 
dents  and  feflows,  some  lectures  in  dhinity.  Having  finished 
his  education  at  Cambridge,  be  became  a  private  tutor  to  the 
children  of  a  Mr.  Welch  in  Gloucestershire.  <«Ttiis  gbmle- 
man»  as  be  kept  a  good  ordinary  commonly  at  his  table,  tbeire 
resorted  to  him  many  times  sundry  abbotSi  deans,  archdeaconsi 
vrith  divers  other  dooton  and  great  beneficed  men  ;  who  there 
together  with  master  Tkidal,  siting  at  the  same  tabie^  did  use 
many  tknea  to  enter  oommmtcation  and  talk  of  teamed  men^ 
«)  or  Luther  and  ErsBmus;  abo  of  divers  other  noatroversiii 
and  questions  upon  tfad  Scriomr^.**  Having  in  vain  attempted 
to  tnttxMJkice  himself  into  the  oisbop  of  London's  family,  in  ord«r 

*  Milton  on  Refonnation  in  England. 
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thai  be-ipigbt  ibera  with  greater  aacurity:  {irosecMte  die  de^pgn 
wbicb  be  had  formedt  of  traoslating  the  New  Teatament  into 
Eogliab,  Tindal  repaired  to  Flaoden»  at  the  expense  of  a  Mfr 
Humphrey  Monmouth  of  London.  At  Antwerp,  with  the  as- 
sistance o(  the  learned  John  Fry,  or  Frith,  and  William  Roye, 
both  afterwards  put  to  death  for  their  opinions,  he  applied  him« 
self  closely  to  the  prosecution  .of  his  design  of  translating  the 
New  Testament  from  the  ori^nal  GreeL  It  was  published  in 
1536  (Fox  says  in  1527)  either  at  Antwerp  or  Hamburgbf 
without  a  name,  in  a  moderate  6vo  volume,  without  caleudar, 
concordances,  or  tables.  Tindal  annexed  a  pisiU  at  the  dose 
of  it,  in  which  be  "  desyred  them  that  were  learned  to  amende 
if  awght  wese  found  aqiysse."  Copies  of  this  impression  wese 
imported  into  England,  where  tbey  were  very  mdustriously  disr 
Mffsed  and  read.  Aicbbishop  Vfafbua^  and  Tonstal,  bisbm»  of 
I^ondpn,  immediately  issued  orders  tt>  bring  in  ell  the  New  Tes>- 
laments,  translated  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  that  they  mi^  be 
burned.  Those  who  were  suspected  of  importing  and  conceal- 
ing any  of  these  books,  were  adjudged  by  the  chancellor.  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  ride  with  their  faces  to  the  tails  of  their 
horses,  with  papeie  on  their  heads,  and  the  New  Testao^ents, 
and  other  books  which  they  had  dispersed,  bang  about  their 
cloaks,  and  at  the  standard  in  Cheapside  to  throw  them  into  a 
fire  prepared  fer  that  purpose,  and  to  be  fined  at  the  king's 
pleasure.  An  individual  having  been  brought  before  Moie 
was  asked  by  him  who  were  the  persons  in  London  who 
abetted  or  supported  Tindal ;  to  which  inquiry  the  heretical 
convert  repliea,  <^  It  was  the  bisbop  of  London  who  maintained 
him,  by  seiading  a  sum  of  money  to  buy  up  the  impresnioas  of 
bis  Testament  in  order  to  bum  it.]'  In  1 527,  a  second  editpoi^ 
was  published  by  the  Dutch  printers;  and  in  1528,  a  third, 
'each  of  5000  copies.  The  first  editioA  conabted  of  1500. 
The  Dutch  editions  were  printed  in  large  Dutch  letter,  in  ISmo, 
with  Scfipiure  references  and  short  notes.  In  the  Apocalypse, 
are  twenty  one  figures  cut  in  wood,  re(»esentiQg  the  matters 
contained  in  that  book.  A  third  Dutch  edition  was  soon  pub- 
lished in  12mo.  This  rapid  sale  was  by  no  means  agreeable 
to  the  friends  of  the  Romisu)  church.  Tonstal  preached  against 
the  translations,  and  told  the  people  there  were  no  fewer  than 
2000  mistakes  in  them.  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  waa  eo^>k>y- 
ed  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  write  a^inst  Tindalf  and  whoae 
book  was  publbhed  in  1529,  charges  Tindal  with  mistranslating 
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three  words  of  great  fBiportance— jyrietft,  cAtircft  and  Aarkjff 
l^ndal  calling  the  first,  ienunrsj  the  second,  congregation^  the 
third,  Uwe.  He  also  charges  him  with  changing  grace  into  fa* 
tor,  copfesnMi  into  knowhdgeing^  penance  into  rtfentancCy 
etc.  More  affirmed  he  had  found  abote  1000  texts  fabeijr 
translated.  In  15S0,  a  rojral  proclamation  was  issued  totaUy 
suppressing  the  translation.  In  the  mean  time,  Tindal  was 
busily  employed  in  translating  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  En- 
glish the  Pentateuch,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale.  It  was  printed  in  1530,  in  a  smaU  8to,  printed  at  di£> 
ferent  presses,  and  with  different  types.  In  the  preface  he 
complained  that  there  was  not  so  much  as  one  t  in  his  New 
Testament,  if  it  wanted  a  tittle  over  its  head,  but  it  had  bees 
tooted,  and  namboi^  to  the  ignorant  people  for  an  Iwiesy.  la 
the  same  year,  be  pubHshed  an  answer  to  Sir  TnOmas  nfore « 
treatise,  in  iHiidi  be  tindicaies  fainEMlf  ftom  many  of  thechug>> 
es  made  against  him ;  at  the  same  time  aoknonrfed^g  impei^ 
factions  of  the  translation  in  some  respects. 

In  1691,  appeared  the  book  of  Jonah,  translated  by  Undd, 
with  a  large  prologue.  '  In  the  same  year,  a  translation  of  Isaiob 
by  George  Joye  was  published  at  StrasbooTg.*  In  1534,  w«s 
published  a  fourth  Dutch  edition  of  Tmdal's  New  Testament 
m  f  3mo,  whh  various  prologues,  pistils,  and  taMea.  This 
-edition  seems  to  have  b^n  revised  by  Joye.  In  dding  this,  be 
•took  the  Kberty  to  correct  the  translation,  and  to  give  many 
words  their  pure  and  native  signification.  He  translated  re»«r- 
reeth  "^die  lii^  after  this."  At  the  close  is  the  following: 
"  Here  endeth  the  New  Testoment  dylygentlye  oversene  and  cor- 
rect dud  printed  now  agayne  at  Antwerp  by  me  widow  of  CUris- 
topball  6r  Endhoven,  in  the  year  of  oure  Lord  MDXXXIII,  in 
•August.**  In  November  came  forth  Tmdal's  second  edition, 
^r  the  §rxth  in  all.  In  the  prologue,  Tindal  says,  <*  Here  hast 
'thou,  most  dere  reader,  the  New  Testament  or  covenant  made 
whh  us  of  Cted  in  Christ's  blood,  whiche  I  have  fooked  over 
agahwf  now  at  the  last  with  all  diligence,  and  compared  it  unto 


•  This  Joye  was  a  native  of  Bedfordshire,  and  was  educated  at  Cam- 
'bridge.  He  there  imbibed  the  truths  of  religion  from  the  Gospel,  and 
underwent  many  sufferings  from  Wolsey,  Fisher,  More,  and  other 
agents  ofvlie  Pope.  He  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Germany^  whera 
be  wanslaisd  eevesaJ  IniokB  of  the  Scripture  into  E^lfeb.  He  died, 
J$»»a  firm  detender  of  tiie  fiutb. 
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tbe  Gfeke,  tnd  luife  weeded  out  of  it  many  Antes  which  lacke 
of  hetpe  at  tbe  begjnoiog,  and  ovecqrght  did  sow  therein."  In 
this  prologue,  Tindal  expresses  Umself  much  too  sharply  against 
Joye.  In  his  replioatiooy  Joye  says,  *^  he  wold  tbe  Scripture 
were  so  puerly  and  plyandy  tranalated,  that  it  needed  neither 
note,  glose,  nor  aeholia,  so  tbtt  tbe  reader  ought  once  swinune 
without  a  cork." 

^  While  Tindal  was  at  Antwerp,"  save  Fox,  ^<  a  penon  of 
tbe  name  of  Philips  was  employed  by  the  English  bishops  to 
gain  the  kfrwt  of  Tindal,  by  pretending  friendly  regpurd  to  him, 
end  so  to  compass  his  ruin ;  which  thing  was  the  more  easy  to 
dof  for  in  the  wily  subtleness  of  this  world  be  was  simple  and 
mespert  A  plan  was  laid  lor  his  heiBg>seiBed  in  tbe  name  of 
Ike  empenr,  and  he  was  had  to  the  oaslle  of  FlUbrd,  eighteen 
milesfrom  Antwerp.  Uese  he  remaned  prisoner  more  than  e 
▼ear  and  a  half.  After  many  dispv^tkms  and  euminations,  at 
last  they  eondemned  him  as  a  heretic^  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
the  emperor  made  al  Augsburght  and  shortly  after  biou^t  him 
Ibrth  to  the  place  of  execution,  and  there  tied  him  to  a  stake, 
where,  with  e  fervent  seal,  and  bud  vokse,  he  oried^  *^  Lord, 
«pen  the  ejres  of  the  king,"  and  then  first  he  was  witb  an  halter 
stvangied,  aad  afterward  coDsumed  with  fine,  b  the  year  153& 
He  was  «  man  vary  frufiil,  and  spare  of  bpdy,  a  gseat  student, 
end  earnest  laborer,  in  uie  setting  forth  of  the  Scriptures  of  God. 
fie^now  resteth  with  the  gkirious  company  of  Christ's  martyrs, 
Uessedly  in  the  Lord,  vrbo  be  blessed  in  all  bis  saints,  Amen. 
And  thus  much  of  W*  Tinda>,  Christ's  blessed  servant  and  mar* 
tyr." 

On  tha  SOth  of  March,  1533,  Thomas  Cranmer  was  eonsft- 
eratad  ardibisfaop  of  Canterbury  and  primate  of  all  Eogfaod. 
Frem  the  first  momept  of  bis  advancement,  tbe  arDbbishop  was 
*impaiieet  &>r  the  circuiatMHi  of  the  Soriptures  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  and  in  December^  1534,  he  prevailed  on  the  E^iiscopal 
eonvQcation  to  frame  an  address  to  the  king,  beseaching  him  to 
decree  that  t^e  Bible  shoukl  be  translated  into  English,  and  that 
the  task  should  be  assigned  to  such  honest  and  learned  men  as 
his  highness  should  be  pleased  to  nominate.  In  pttrsuanc^  of 
this  design,  Cranmer  divided  Tindal's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  .he  distributed  among 
the  most  learned  bishops  of  the  time;  requiring  that  each  of 
them  flhould  send  back  bis  portico,  careful^  eorseotad  by  an 
appointed  day.    With  this  injunctwn,  every  roan  carefiilly  com- 
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p&edt  except  Stokedey»  bkbop  of  LoBdoo,  vKboteslnre  of  ike 
work  was  the  Acts  o(  the  Apocdes.  ''  I  xnaivel  naeh,"  stys  the 
insoieDt  bishop,  <<  what  oajr  lord  of  Cameibary  metDoth,  that 
thus  abuselh  the  people,  and  in  giving  Uiem  liberty  to  read  the 
Scriptures ;  which  doth  nodiiag  obe  but  infect  theaft  with  heve&f^ 
I  have  be^owed  never  an  hour  on  my  portioo,  aad  new  will ; 
aady  therefore,  my  lord  of  Canterbury  shall  have  his  boob 
again,  &r  I  never  will  be  gailty  of  bringiog  the  aimide  fieople 
into  error^'* 

The  fourth  of  Oetober,  1585,  jnsl  thbbk  BvnmmD  ykars 
from  tbe  present  time,  was  signalized  by  the  pubhefttioo,  fin-  the 
first  tieae,  of  ihe  whole  BiUe  in  the  Eogish  hi^uage.  it  was 
mobaUy  printed  at  2urich»  in  Switaerhoid,  fay  Christopher 
rroschover.  It  was  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII,  in  the  feHowii^ 
meanery  '^Unto  the  naoost  victooMS  Prynoe  and  onr  moest 
gracjrotts  soverayaai  JLofde^  Kyi^  Henry  the  ey^th,  Kyog^ 
of  Eaglaiide  and  of  FrauDM,  lime  of  Irlande,  ete^  defi»« 
dour  of  tbe  fayth,  and  under  God  the  cbefe  and  soppreme 
hende  of  the  Church  of  Enghnde*  The  ryght  and  jitst  ad- 
ministracyoo  of  the  laws  that  God  gave  unto  Mosas  and  Josaa ; 
tba  tsatsnoDye  of  feytfafidneaa  dutt  God  gave  of  David  {  the 
plenteous  abundance  of  wysedoaethal  God  gave  unto  SoloaKio  { 
the  Itiekv  and  ptospeious  age  with  the  mukiplioaeyott  of  aede 
wihich  (^  gave  unto  Abcaham  and  Sara  his  wyfe,  be  ^even  un^ 
tevoUf mooat  gracyoua  Prynoe, with  yoot  dearest  juaC  wyfe 
aw  mooat  veitnous  Piynoesse  Queene  Jank.*  Amen,  ye«r 
giaiee'a  Juanhle  «ubjeele  and  daylye  orateur^  Mylat  Coverdale^*^ 
•  Covevdala  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  educated  at 
tbe  houae  of  Austm  FciaxB,  Cambridge,  of  wkicb  D^  Barnes, 
who  was  aiterwards  burnt  fiw  heresy,  was  priori  Snteitaiamg 
tbe  principlaaoE  the  iRefiwmaifiaoy  Covenhde  was  oempeBed  lb 
fljr  lo  the^oootinent^  wfaanote  earnestly  applied  fahnsaif  to  the 
sMidy  aad  ti aadatioD  of  the  Soriptuipea^  Coverdale  Temarfced 
thalit  was  *^  JNekher  hisJabof  ner  daaire  to  have  this  work  put 
ialohis  innd,  butthatteihg  msiantiy  required  Id  tiodteitake it, 
and  the  Holjr  Ghost  moving  other  men  to  do  the  cost  Aereof, 
ha  waa  thnmore  hold  to  take  k  in  hand*''    He  sets  k  foifh  as 

•'  *  Ab  Beory  was  not  married  t(y  Jane  Seymour^tHl  May  9Dth  15M» 
mma  than  half  e  year  iftam  4he  date  of  finishlog  this  Khta,  it  to  prob- 
aUstfaat  awcar  thtarpage  waBiinasitBd  aisv  Ae  sMsder^  Anne  Bs- 
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a  tfpettri  Modftdon,  nol  as  a  oheoktri  repcover,  or  daapiser  of 
other  men's  translatioiis,  but  lowly  and  faithfully  foUowiug  his 
iaterpfecen,  and  that  under  correction.''  He  mode  use  of  five 
difierent  trandations*  It  is  divided  into  six  tomea.  To  the 
first  is  prefixed  a  <^  Calendar  of  the  bokes  of  the  hole  Byble, 
bow  they  are  named  in  English  and  Latyne^  bow  long  they  are 
wtytten  in  the  allegacbns,  how  anany  chapters  ev«ry  book 
bath,  and  in  what  Iwe  every  one  begynneth."  It  is  adorned 
throughout  with  wooden  cuts,  pictures,  references,  etc»  In  the 
last  page  are  the  words,  ^  Prynted  ki  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde 
MDXXXV,  and  fyniahed  die  fburth  day  of  October."  A  lat«e 
quarto  editton  of  this  Bibte  was  fnriflted  in  IMO,  whieh  waift  re* 
INibKriied  with  a  new  title  itf  1653k  A  4bKo  w«b  prhited  in 
lMO,#nd  a  quarto  editioiib  15M.   • 

In  Juee,  1636,  the  con¥ocatkm  of  ^tpnmiHoe  ef  CantON 
busy  orderM  that  every  pmoo^  qr  pcic^riaiary  'Of  a^elmrcli 
should  provide  a  Bible  in  LBtin«di£ngliMi,it0ibe>lwliii:tb« 
eboir,  for  every  one  to  read  at  bis  pleasure.  Tbi  people 
were,  however,  admonished  against  the  danger  of  entailgleBMliI 
in  oeotircfverstal  nineties,  and  were  direcssd^  wbensvcr  tbey  wave 
ievolvedifl  dtfSciiky  to  apply  to  kattiwaiars  of  oompetent  kanK 
ing  and  of  unUemished  ebsraeter. 

In  1637,  Mjk^rrBiw^s  Bibla  appeared*  Tbia  was  an  ini» 
piesMo  of  Che  whote  Bibto  Hi.£nglish,oimiplMd  uodev  the 
peiienege  of  Cranmeri  by  two  entarpf  long  piMsIm,  Grafton 
laid  Whiiedhurck  It  appeared  in  one  great  folio  vohime. 
The  nsme  nndto  wbiek  it  goes,  MaiAew^Bj  isundooBiedly  fie^ 
titious.  The  translation  was  partly  exeouted  by  Tindal  and 
paitiy  hy  Geveidala.  It  was  thou^  prudent  to  cencasl  firom 
the  puboo  the  realautbors  ef  the  work.  Tbe  priniieg  waecoii>» 
4ncted  abnoad,  piobably  at  Haaodbotgh*  Hie  ooneeior  of  tbe 
whole  was  John  Rogers,  the  piwaMnawyr  ie  M aiy's  rsigA* 
1116  vohime  was  pfovkM  with  prologues  and  annotatioiis> 
ohiefiy  rekUdg  to  the  saoraaaent  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  tbe  Baaiw 
riage  of  priests,  and  tbe  sacrifice  of  tbe  mass  ;  all  of  whieb 
weie  so  offimsive  to  the  Roousk  party^  that  afterwaida,  dering 
tbe  perfed  of  ibeir  ascendancy,  they  cfieeted  the  soppreaaen  of 
.  these  beredcal  commentaries.  Cranmer  was  filled  with  exult»> 
tk»  on  tbe  apf>earance  of  this  Bible.    Tbe  tkle  of  Matthew's 
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Ifattliewe  MDXXXVII,  set  forth  wkli  the  Kn^B 
cious  lyeeDce." 

In  the  conne  of  die  year  1538,  a  quarto  edkioQ  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  the  Vulgiae  Latin,  and  Covordale's  Edtgiish,  bear- 
ii^  the  name  of  HoUjrbiishe,.wa8  printed  with  the  kind's  hcseose 
by  James  Nicolson.  Of  this,  another  more  correct  edition  was 
published  in  1539,  in  8yo.,  and  dedicated  to  Lord  Cromwell, 
in  1538,  an  edition  in  4to.  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Eo^idi, 
with  Erasmus's  Latin  translation,  was  printed,  with  the  kmg's 
license  by  Redman.  In  this  year,  it  was  resolved  to  revise 
Matthew's  Bible,  and  to  print  a  correct  edition  of  it  The  prim- 
ing was  commenced  in  Paris,  but  the  inquisition  interposed,  and 
ordered  the  impressbn,  consisting  of  25,000  copies,  to  be  famil. 
Some  of  the  co[Mes,  bowcEver,  escaped  the  fice.  The  presses, 
types,  and  printers  were  conveyed  to  £ng)aod,  and  intbe Jbl- 
lowiag  year,  the  work  was  fimshed.  It  appeared  in  the  ibm 
of  a  large  iidio,  enriched  with  a  noble  prence  by  Cranmert  and 
consequently  known  hf  the  title  of  CaANMKR's  Bibls.  The 
title  is  as  follows :  "  The  Byble  in  Englyshe,  that  is  to  say  the 
content  of  ail  the  Holy  Scnpture  both  of  the  olde  and  newe 
testament,  truly  translated  after  the  very  te  of  the  Hebnie  and 
Greke  texts  by  the  dylygent  stiidye  of  diverse  excellent  but 
learned  men,  expert  in  the  forseyde  tonges."  In  this  edition, 
Matthew's  BiUe  was  revised,  and  several  alterations  and  oor- 
sections  made  m  the  translatbn.  The  additbos  to  the  Hebrew 
aad  Greek  or^nals  in  the  Latin  Vulgate  were  translated  and 
inserted  In  a  smaller  letler  than  the  text.  A  second  edition  was 
printed  either  in  this  or  the  following  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  repeated  injunctions  which  had  been  i»- 
eoed  f<Mr  providii^  every  church  with  an  English  Bible,  there 
were  many  parish^  in  Ekigland  still  unfiimished  with  thesacied 
volume.  For  this  reason  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  m 
May,  1540,  to  enforce  the  ordinance  in  question  on  the  penal- 
ty of  fcNrty  shillings  a  month,  so  long  as  the  omiasiou  should  con-* 
tioue* 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1 559,  another  Bible  was  printed  bj 
John  Byddel,  called  <^  Tavkaheb's  Bibi«,"  from  the  name  of 
its  condoctor,  Richard  Tavemer ;  who  was  educated  at  Cbciat 
Church,  Oxford,  patronixed  by  Lord  Cromwell,  and  probaUy 
encouraged  by  him  to  undertake  the  work,  on  account  of  u 
skill  in  &e  Greek  tongue.  It  is  not  simply  a.  iwisal  of  Oan- 
faer'a  Bible,  nor  a  new.  versioOy  but  a  kind  of  intermediate  work* 
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lM0)g«  covae^i  of  Mattfaeir^s  JBibbt  many  of  whdflemepiifll 
notes  are  adopted,  aad  many  omitted,  and  othera  taaerted  fay 
Ibe  edkor.  After  CramvroU's  deatb,  Taveraer  was  imprisODed 
IB  the  tower  of  LondoD^  tliiougb  die  mfluence  of  tbe  Romish 
bishopa.  He»  however,  escaped  and  reinstated  fakuself  m  the 
king's  favor.  In  1 MO^  five  editions  of  tbe  whole  Bible  appeal^ 
ody  to  whieh  Cfanmer  prefixed  a  preface.  In  IMl,  one  edi- 
tioQ  of  Ctanowr's  Bible  was  finished  by^  iUchmi  Gmfton ;  whe, 
JB  the  November  iblkwing,  completed  also  another  Bible  of  tbe 
iaigest  volume^  wfaieh  was  soperumeaded  at  the  king's  eommaod, 
by  Toosial,  bishop  of  Dufham,  and  Heath,  bishop  of  Rocshes^ 
ter*  h  1542,  a  fnntless  attempt  was  iMde  by  Cranmer  to 
praeure  a  rsviskn  of  the  New  Testament.  The  ponisb  party 
sooo  nremiled,  and  prohibited  and  abolished  ThsdaPs  tmnsia- 
tion^but  altawed  other  traariatioos  to  temain  inibreenndnr 
oeitain  restrictions^  in  1544,  the  Pentscaiieh  was  primed  by 
John  Day  and  William  Seres*  in  1546,  the  king  proAiibiaMl 
by  proolamUion  the  having  and  Teadin^  of  Wieltf 's^  TiodaKs 
nod  Coverdale's  translations,  and  prohibued  tbe  use  of  any  oth- 
Bs  but  sach  as  wiere  allowed  by  pariiament 

It  is  an  interesting  circmnstance  cooneeiad  with  tbe  tianda- 
<ioD  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  kneiriedge  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek-  languages  was  preserved  in  England  to  some  extent.  In 
^e  long  period  of  more  than  atboosand  years  of  general  darfc* 
•ess,  (from  420,  tbe  date  of  Jerome's  death,  to  1494,  when  tbe 
iUostriooa  ReuoUtn  arose)  diore  wus  in  Englaod  in  every  cmt- 
insy,  except  tbe  fifth  and  aixtb,  some  mhokat  emineDt  Ibr  Ms 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language,  la  tbe  lldi  century,  aroli- 
-Ushops  Ansdm  and  Lanfianc  seem  to  have  been  well  vmed  in 
the  original  languages  of  Scripture.  Tbe  latter  oorreoted  she 
Vulgate  by  the  Hebrew  text.  William  the  Conqueror  pernio 
4ed  a  gneat  number  of  Jews  te  oome  over  from  Rouen  and  sef- 
de  in  Enghiod  abovt  die  year  1067.  At  York,  at  one  dme, 
ihate  were  1500w  Hence  some  of  the  EngKsb  ecdesiasdos  be- 
came acquainted  with  their  books  and  language.  In  the  IMi 
eentiwy,  Gilbert,  menk-of  Westminster,  Adelard,  monk  of  Batb, 
and  i>aiiiel  Ikbriey  of  Chrford,  were  dcilled  in  Hebrew.  In  the 
fidbwing  ceototy,  Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  LJnc<^,  6r«^ 
ery  of  Hundogmii,  Robert  Dodford  Mwarian  of  Ramsay,  mi 
Roger  Bacon,  were  well  acquainted  with  tbe  original  Scriptures. 
In  tbe  14ih  eentnry,  Richird  de  Bury  Cooaded  a  large  Kbrarv 
at  Oxfiird,  in  which  he  provided  both  HeteeiRr  and  Gtmk 
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Grammars.  In  1359,  the  archbi^op  of  Antmgb  enforces  tb9 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  Hebrew  original  in  doabtfiil 
passages.  In.  the  fifteenth  century,  Adam  of  Norwiob,  transhK 
ted  all  the  OM  Testament  from  Hebrew  into  Latin,  exbept  the 
Psaher.  One  Laurence  Hotbech,  monk  of  Ranwey,  fiavshed  a 
Hebrew  lexicon  wiitch  had  been  oommenced  by  the  Jews. 
William  Grey,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  also  a  most  zeabus  student 
ki  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.*  *<  About  the  latter  times  oT 
king  Henry  the  Vlllth,"  says  Strype,  ^^  many  young  ladies, 
daughters  of  men  of  nobHity  and  quality,  were  bred  up  to  skill 
in  tongues,  and  other  human  learning,  tpMng  example,  I  sup* 
pose,  from  that  king,  who  took  special  care  for  die  educatmg  of 
fans  daughters,  as  weH  as  bis  son,  in  learning.  And  they  were 
happy  in  learned  instructors.  His  last  wife,  Catharine  Pair, 
was  a  learned  as  well  as  a  godly  lady.  And  lady  Jane,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  duke  of  Suflbik,  that  unhappy  queen,  had  excellent 
learning.  Dr.  Meredith  Hanmer  read  Eusebius  in  Greek  to  a 
certain  honorable  lady,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  episde  before  hia 
English  translation  of  that  book.     Which  gave  him  occasion  to 

Sublish  the  said  translation.  And  before  all  these,  Sir  Thomas 
lore  had  a  daughter  named  Margaret,  whom  he  bred  up  in  in- 
genuous literature,  ^e  composed  a  Latin  oratbn  and  some 
verses,  which  her  father  showed  to  Voysey  bishop  of  Exeter^ 
whereat  he  was  much  moved  with  delight,  and  sent  her  a  Por- 
tugue  by  her  father,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  her.  And 
in  1337,  there  was  one  Elizabeth  Lucar,  a  citizen's  wife,  buried 
in  St.  Lauranoe  Pountn^'s  church,  daughter  of  one  Paid 
Withirel.  She  understood  Latin,  Spanish^  and  Italian,  and 
reading  them  with  perfect  readiness  and  utterance.  Of  the 
women  in  king  Edward's  reign,  we  may  judge  and  wonder. 
'Nicholas  Udal,  in  writing  to  Queen  Catharine,  says,  *  But  now, 
in  this  gracious  and  blissful  time  of  knowledge,  in  which  it  hath 
pleased  God  Almighty  to  reveal  and  show  abroad  the  light  of 
his  most  holy  Gospel,  what  a  number  is  there  of  noble  women, 
especially  here  in  this  realm  of  England,  yea,  and  bow  many  in 
the  years  of  tender  virginity,  not  only  as  well  seen,  and  as  fa- 
miliarly traded  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  as  in  their  own 
mother  lai^age,  but  also  both  in  all  kinds  of  proftme  literature 
and  liberal  arts,  exacted,  studied,  and  exercised ;  and  in  the 

•  See  the  biahop  of  St.  David'a  '*  MetivM  to  the  Stody  of  Hehraw."* 
London  1814. 
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ho)j  Scriptures  aod  theok^  so  ripe,  that  tbey  sre  able,  aptly, 
luid  wkb  oouch  grace,  eitlier  to  indite  or  translate  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  for  the  public  inspection  and  edifying  of  the  unlearned 
multitude.  Neither  is  it  now  a  strange  thing  to  hear  gentlewo- 
men, instead  of  most  vain  communication  about  the  moon  shin- 
ing in  water,  to  use  grave  and  substantial  talk  in  Latin  or  Greek, 
with  their  husbands,  of  godly  matters.  It  is  now  no  news  in 
England  for  young  damsels  in  noble  houses,  and  in  the  courts 
of  princes,  instead  of  cards  and  other  instruments  of  idle  tri- 
fling, to  have  continually  in  their  hands  either  psalms,  homilies, 
and  other  devoted  meditations,  or  else  Paul's  Epistles  or  some 
holy  book  of  Scripture  matters ;  and  as  familiarly  to  read  or 
reason  thereof  in  Greek,  Lfatin,  French,  or  Italian,  as  in  En- 
glish. It  is  now  a' common  thing  to  see  young  virgins  so  nursed 
aod  trained  in  the  study  of  letters,  that  they  willingly  set  all  oth- 
er vain  pastimes  at  nought' for  learning's  sake.  It  is  now  no 
news  at  all,  to  see  queens  and  ladies  of  most  high  state  and 
progeny,  instead  of  courtly  dalliance,  to  embrace  virtuous  ex- 
ercises of  reading  and  writuig,  and  with  most  earnest  study 
both  early  and  late,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquiring  of 
knowledge,  as  well  as  in  all  other  liberal  arts  and  disciplines,  as 
1^  most  especially  of  God,  and  bis  most  holy  word."* 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  the  severe  statute  of 
Henry  VIII,  restraining  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
repealed,  and  a  royal  injunction  was  published,  that  not  only 
the  whole  English  Bible  should  be  placed  in  churches,  but  also 
the  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  in  English  to  the  end  of  the  four 
Evangelists.  It  was  likewise  ordered,  that  every  parson,  vicar, 
curate,  etc.,  under  the  degree  of  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  should 
possess  the  New  Testament,  both  in  Latin  and  English,  with  the 
paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  it ;  and  that  the  bishops,  etc.,  in 
their  visitations,  and  synods,  should  examine  them,  how  they 
had  proBted  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  It  was  also 
appointed  that  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  of  the  mass  should  be 
read  in  English ;  and  that  on  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  one 
chapter  of  the  New  Testament  in  English  should  be  plainly  and 
distinctly  read  at  matins,  and  one  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment at  even-song.  During  the  course  of  this  reign,  that  is,  in 
less  than  seven  years  and  six  months,  eleven  impressions  of  the 
whole  English  Bible  were  published,  and  six  of  the  English 
New  Testament;  besides  an  EngKsh  translation  of  the  whole 

*  Soype's  Life  of  archbishop  Parker,  pp.  179, 180. 
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New  TestaineDC  paraphrased  hj  fimsorad.  l%e  Bibk»  were 
printed  aceordbg  to  the  pi^eedmg  editions,  whedier  Tiadars^ 
Coverdale's,  Matthew's,  Cranmef's,  of  TaYeraer's;  that  is^ 
with  a  difl^rent  text;  and  difierent  notes^  It  k  doubtfiii,  bene* 
ever,  whether  there  were  any  tranriations,  or  catmcmm  of  & 
trandatioii,  in  Edward's  rem* 

Many  of  the  principal  remiDMs  bamg  been  driven  to  €reiie* 
?a,  during  the  persecotJoBS  ef  queen  Mary's  reigp,  they  pnUiAF* 
ed  in  1557,  an  En^bh  New  Testament,  prmled  hf  Ccxirad 
Badius ;  the  first  in  our  language,  which  eoofiained  the  distSno-* 
tion  of  Terses  by  numerical  figures,  after  the  naaoiier  of  tiie 
Greek  Testament,  which  had  been  pobiiabed  by  Bobeit  Sle-* 
phena  in  15§1.  Stephens,  indeed,  puUisked  bis  figuaes  m  th« 
aiar^,  wiiile  the  Geneva  editors  prefixed  dieirs  lo  the  b^in^ 
ning  of  noimrte  sabdfviMons  with  breaks,  after  Mr  preseut  dmh 
B&r.  The  principal  translalora  at  Cfeiieva  wese  Miles  Coser^ 
dale,  Bartboloniew  Tlraheron,  dean  of  CUchestor,  Chriatqphst 
Goodman,  Margaret  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  A&^ny 
Gffi>y,  WilKam  Whittinghan  of  Oxford,  the  tranohtor  ef  thtt 
Psalms,  Thomas  Sampson  afterwards  dean  of  Ckrist  Chorcb, 
Oxford,  and  Thomas  Cde  of  Oxfimi.  Others  add  John  Knox^ 
John  Bodleigh,  and  John  PuIlaiB.  They  took  ^  their  lesfr? 
denoe  at  G^aevm  about  the  year  1 555.  In  1 557,  there  appear- 
ed, m  a  small  ISmo^  ^  The  New  Testament  of  oar  Lorde 
iesus  Christ,  conferred  dfligently  with  tbe  Greke  and  best  ap^ 

Coved  Translations/'  It  is  printed  in  a  small  bet  very  beavii- 
I  eharacter.  A  second  edttkm  of  tins  Tesument,  prinlsd  at 
Geneve,  with  short  marginal  notes,  in  tbe  same  volume,  was 
published  in  1560*  Strype  intimates  Uiat  this  was  the  edy 
En^lkb  translatk>n  revised  and  oorrected ;  and  that  as  tbey  bad 
finished  the  New  Testament,  they  proceeded  to  revise  the  Old. 
Not  having  made  an  end  of  this  revision  at  the  time  of  E^isa^ 
beds's  accession,  soma  of  tbe  company  ramaiiied  at  Geneva,  lo 
finish  it.  In  1560,  tbe  whote  Bibte  was  printed  at  Geoenra,  in 
4^  by  Rowland  Hill,  with  an  epistle  to  the  queen,  and  anoliMr 
to  the  read^.  It  is  said  tbat  the  translators  had  the  assistance 
•f  Calvin,  and  Besa.  This  Bible  has  been  freqaently  reprint 
ed.  In  August,  1557,  Matthew  Parker^  afterwaids  AjdJbishap 
of  Caoterbury,  wrote  in  his  Journal,  '<  1  persist  in  tbe  same  con- 
glaocy«  nyrf^oUen  by  ibe  grace  and  foadneas  of  my  l^ti  and 
SavMHW  Jesus  Chiisl>  by  wheee  iaipiffatiea  1  bfva  finished  tbe 
book  of  Psalms  turned  into  vulgar  verse.'^ 
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About  tli6  year  156i,  Avchbiflhop  Ptfker  resohred  lo«coom>« 
plish  that  wbicb  his  predecessor,  CraiuB^ri  had  attempted  io 
vain.  He  distribuied  portioBS  of  the  Scriptures  to  the  bishops' 
and  other  divines,  sending  his  iastructions  id  regard  to  the  man- 
tter  b  which  they  should  proceed.  The  bishops  of  Worcester, 
Rochester,  Man,  Ely,  St.  David's  and  Norwich  were  among  the 
Boniber.  After  they  had  retttcned  their  translations,  Parker, 
with  other  learned  divines  io  his  family,  corrected  the  whole, 
and  prepaced  the  volume  ibr  the  press*  It  appeared  in  1568, 
both  in  quarto  and  octavo.  The  chapters  were  divided  into 
verses  without  breaks.  Various  alterations  were  made  in  the 
text^  though  it  substantially  agreed  with  the  preceding  versKNis* 
OrigiBal  notes  were  placed  in  the  margin  by  Parker.  In  April, 
1671,  a  canon  was  made  that  '*  the  church  wardens  should  see 
dMt  the  Holy  Bible  be  in  every  ohuroh  in  the  largest  volume» 
if  it  might  conveniently  be,  snob  as  w^e  latelv  imprinted  at 
London."  Every  elergyman  was  to  have  one  of  these  Bibles, 
in  his  fimiily.  It  was  reprinted  in  1572,  with  a  thorough  revis* 
km,  with  prefaces,  prolegomena,  notes,  etc.  The  work  seems 
to  have  been  done  more  carefully  than  that  of  the  preceding 
edition.  The  Pentateuch  was  prepared  by  the  bishop  of  Ox* 
ford,  the  five  following  books  by  Richard  M eneven  ;  the  next 
four  by  the  bishop  of  Worcester ;  Esra,  Nebemiah,  Esther,  and 
Job  by  Andrew  Peerson,  a  ehaf^ain  of  the  Archbishop's ;  the 
Psalms  by  Thomas  Becon,  prebendary  of  Canterbury ;  Pro- 
vorbs  by  an  unknown  person ;  Ecclesiastes  and  Solomon's  Song 
by  Andrew  P.  EKens ;  the  three  subsequent  books  by  Robert 
Winton  ;  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  probably,  by  Thomas  Cole ;  the 
remainder  of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  bishop  of  London ;  the 
Apocrypha  by  John  Norvicen ;  the  first  five  books  of  the  New 
Testament  by  the  bishop  of  Ely ;  Romans  by  an  unknown  person ; 
the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  by  Groodman,  dean  of  West- 
minster; the  remaining  books  by  unknown  persons.  The 
Archbishop's  province  was  to  oversee  and  finish  the  whole.  He 
empbyed  variows  persons  skilled  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  com- 
pare the  old  translation  with  the  original  text,  and  also  with 
other  translations.  One  of  these  critics  was  Laurence,  who 
read  Greek  to  lady  Cecil.^ 


*  Laurence's  eriiicsl  notes  sra  in  the  Appeadix  to  Sciype's  iifenf 
PariMT,  and  display  consideniUe  i 
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The  RomanistSi  Sadiog  that  it  woidd  be  inipomUe  to  Jbeep 
the  Bible  out  of  the  haads  of  tbe  common  people,  resolved  to 
have  an  Ecglbh  translatioii  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in  1 582, 
appeared  the  Rheimish  New  Testament  in  4to,  printed  at 
Rheims  by  John  Fogoy.  They  translated  from  the  vulgar 
Latin,  they  said,  ^'because  the  Latin  was  the  wasi  ancient;  it 
was  corrected  by  St.  Jerome,  commeiMled  by  St.  Ausda,  and 
used  and  expounded  by  the  fathers ;  the  holy  council  of  Trent 
had  declared  it  to  be  authestical ;  it  was  the  gravest,  siacerest, 
of  greatest  majesty,  aod  the  least  partiality.  It  was  exact  and 
precise  according  to  tlie  Greek ;  preferred  by  Beza  himself  to 
all  other  translations,  and  wa$  truer  than  the  tmlgar  Cheek  text 
itself.**  A  great  number  of  words,  they  left  untranslated,  as 
Pasche,  Neophyte,  Prepuce,  etc-  They  of  course  used  the 
words  penance,  host,  traditions,  woman  for  wife,  etc.  The 
other  part  of  this  translation,  viz,  the  Old  Testament,  was  not 
published  till  above  S7  years  aftarwarda,  when  it  was  printed  at 
Doway  in  two  volumes  4to,  the  first  in  the  year  1609,  the  other 
the  year  after,  1610.  The  authors  of  this  translation  were 
William  AJlyn,  Gregory  Martin,  and  Richard  Bristol.  The 
annotations  are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Thomas  Worth- 
ington,* 

After  tbe  death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  a  number  of  editions 
of  the  Bible  were  printed.  Portions  of  it  were  also  translated 
anew.  James  I,  soon  after  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  came  to 
the  resolution  to  bring  out  a  new  translation.  The  result,  as  is  well 
known,  is  our  existing  authorized  version.  Of  the  history  and 
value  of  this  translation  we  shall  now  waive  all  remark*  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  we  may  soon  revert.f 

*  Several  editions  of  the  Doway  Bible  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished. 

t  The  received  Engliab  version  was  first  printed  in  1611.  In 
1769,  it  was  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  by  Dr.  Blayney.  His 
edition  was,  for  many  years,  considered  tbe  standard.  An  edition 
since  printed  by  Eyre  and  Strahan  has  been  thought  to  be  more  per- 
fect than  any  other.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Curtis,  an  English  Baptist 
clergyman,  now  in  this  country,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to 
this  subject,  has  (bund  a  great  number  of  errors  in  the  edition  of  Eyre 
and  Strahan.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  critical  investigation  of 
thiasubjea  has  been  covnmenoed  in  this  country,  in  the  right  quarter. 
Two  first  rate  proof  readees  aro  cempaiiBg  the  first  edilkm  of  James 
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We  close  by  subjoining  a  specimen  of  various  translations  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 


L  Pure  Aiiglo  Saxonj  wriUen 
aiotU  A,  D.  890. 

fVrader  ure^  ^  earc  on  faeovMiutn 

Si  ^n  BBBia  gebaJgod, 
To^^iecume  ^n  rice- 
Gewurde  i^n  willa  on  eorwan  swa 

Siva,  on  heovenum, 
Urne  daeghramlican  hlar  ayle  us 

do  daew, 
And  forwyf  us  ure  wyldas 
Swa  swa  i^e  Ibrwifiid  umm  gyU 

<deDdnniy 
And  ne  gelaedde  ^  im  en  eofd-* 

nunge, 
Acalya  uaofyhele. 
So^liGa. 


TranslaHMi. 

Father  our  thoo  who  art  hi  bea- 

Yen, 
Be  thy  name  hallowed 
Cone  thy  klopiom^ 
Be  done  thy  will  in  earth  so  aa 

in  heaven. 
Our  daily  loaf  sell  us  to  day, 

And  forgive  us  our  guith 
So  as  we  forgive  onr  debtors, 

And  not  lead  thou  ua  into  ooat- 

eniog^ 
But  release  ue  from  evil. 
Soothiy  (truly.) 


2.  Aho}aA,B.n90. 

Fader  ure  thu  ert  in  heune, 

Blessed  be  thi  name, 

Cume  thi  rixlenge 

^rthe  thi  ^il  on  eorthe  s^o  it  is 

on  heune, 
Gif  as  to-day  ure   daig^^mliele 

bread. 
And  forgive  ua  ure  gultea  s^  ^ 

den  hem  here  the  ns  agult, 
Habbeth  shild  us  from  elehe  prince 

of  belle, 
Aeles  us  of  alle  iuele, 
Amen.     S^o  it  ^urthe. 


3.  Ahtnd  A.  D.  1250. 

Fadir  ur  that  es  in  hevene, 
Halud  be  thi  nam  to  revere ; 
Thou  do  us  thi  rich  rike, 
Thi  will  on  erd  be  wrought  elk^ 
Als  it  es  wrought  in  heven  ay ; 
£r  ilk  day  brede  give  us  to  day : 
Forgive  thou  all  ua  deciea  ura 
Ab  we  ibrgive  till  ur  dettore ; 
And  ledde  ua  in  na  fanding, 
But  sculd  ua  fra  ivel  thing. 


with  the  one  now  in  common  use.  Not  regarding  the  difference  of 
orthography,  they  note,  Ist,  the  omission  of  capitals,  2nd,  difference  in 
punctuation  particularly  of  commas,  3d,  a  difference  in  Italic  words. 
The  cbangea  in  all  the  above  reapects  are  found  to  be  numeroua,  and 
yet  tbey  do  not  maceriaUy  affeet  the  sense.  Sufficient  progress  baa» 
however,  not  yet  been  made  on  wlneh  to  pronounce  a  deHnlte 
opinion. 
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4.  WUUrtTrafuhiim,A.DABB(k 

Our  Fadir  that  art  in  hevenys 

Halewid  be  thi  name 

Thi  kyngdom  come  to, 

Be  thi  wil  done  in  erthe  as  in 

bevene. 
Qim  to  ufl  tbii  d«3r  oum  b»eed  ovir 

othif  Bub8tauno«, 
And  forgive  to  im  our  detti8  oa  wn 

forgiven  to  oure  dettoria ; 
And  lede  us  not  into  ^mptacioun  | 
But  dely  vere  us  from  y?el, 
Amen. 


6.  MaUhtw's,  1537. 

Ooure  Fatber  wliieh  aite  in  heven» 

Halowsd  be  tby  name. 

Let  thy  kingdome  comeu 

Thy  will  be  ful^led  at  well  in  erth 

aa  it  is  in  beven* 
Geve  us  this  daye  oure  dayly  bred. 
And  forgeve  us  our  trespasses  eren 

as  we  forgeve  our  trespascera. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptacion, 
But  delyver  us  from  evyll. 
Amen. 


8.  Geneva,  1556. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Holowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdome  come 
Thy  will  be  done  even  in  earth  aa 

it  18  in  heaven 
Give  us  this  day  oar  dayly  bread 
And  forgive  iw  our  debts  aa  wee 

also  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temtation 
But  deliver  us  from  evil, 
For  Uiina  is  the  kingdome  and  the 

power  and  the  glory 
For  ever,  Amen. 


5.  TMbTt,  f  S»w 

Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Halowed  by  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  wilt  be  fuMtled  as  well  In 

earth  aa  it  is  heven. 
Gave  418  tWa  day  ur  dayly  brad. 
And  forgive  tia  ante  detiea  aa 

we  foigive  ur  deiiaii^ 
And  leade  us  not  inia  t 
But  delyver  us  firom  evyU 
lor  thyne  is  the  kyngdoma  and 

and  the  glorye  forever^ 
Amen. 

7.  Cnam»'s,  154L 


Our  Fadier  whyeh 

van, 
Halowed  be  thy  name. 
Let  thy  kyngdoaw  oohm. 
Thy  wyll  be  fulfyiled  oa  wel  in 

earth  as  it  is  heaven. 
Geve   us  thys  daye  our  dayly 

breade, 
And  forgeve  us  oure  dettes  as  we 

forgeve  oure  detters. 
And  leade  us  not  into  temptacioB, 
But  delyver  ua  from  evel. 
For  thyne  ie  the  kyngdoaM  and 

the  power  and  tha  glorye 
For  ever.    Amen. 

Authorized  Version. 
Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  In  earth,  aa 

it  ii  in  heaven. 
Give  ua  thia  day  oar  daily  bread. 
And  foigiva  aa  our  dafaai  aa  wa 

forgive  oor  debtora. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temfCatioo^ 

but  deliver  us  from  evil. 
Far  thine  is  the  kingdooa  and 

the  powar,  and  the  glory. 
For  ever,  Amen. 
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The  fMiUio  ]ihnrie>  id  the  Uoitrd'.  Sts^itea  are  vfry  fleficient 
in  specimens  of  the  early  £nglish  versions.  The  library  at 
Cambridge  has  the  Bible  Annotations  of  1645,  jblioi  without 
the  text  ^  Cranmer's  Bible  folio  of  1539  and  quarto  of  1541 ; 
Barker's  1578  folio;  Geneva,  1584,  and  1608,  both  quarto; 
Wicklif's  New  Testaneat,  Lewis's  ed.;  New  Testanoent  Eng- 
lisbed  from  Besa  by  L.  Tbonmon,  4Us  156S  $  and  FuUse's 
Mew  TestMieiit,  1633.  The  Boston  Athenaeum  has  Undal's 
Testament,  4to,  1552;  an  edhioti  of  the  Bible,  fol.  157S; 
Barker's  4to,  1589;  Coverdale's  4to,  1599,  8vo,  !634,  4to, 
1630.  The  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^ 
contains  no  copy,  unless  it  be  a  fragment.  The  library  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  we  have  understood,  has  several 
specimens.  In  the  library  of  the  Andover  Theological  Semi- 
nary are  Barker'a  folie,  1578,  Geneva  black  letter,  and  the 
aa^n^  in  quarto  1579*  Tb^  -R^Vf  Dr^  J^alfs  ^f  B^fltdQ  Ima  a 
black  letter  4to  vol.  containing  '<the  thyrde*  parte  of  the  Bi-^ 
ble,"  from  Psalms  to  Makcki,  a  good  ecfoioD,  without  date,'bat 
supposed  to  be  Craomer's  Bible ;  ako  a  thin  4to  vohjme,  con- 
tainmg  a  fragment  of  the  same,  supposed  to  be  of  the  year  1 541 , 
beginning  with  the  17th  chap,  of  1  Kings,  and  ending  witli  Job, 
including  under  the  titles  of  1st  and  2d  of  Esdras,  the  books  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  and  a  copy  of  the  Geneva  version  of  the 
whole  Bible,  8vo,  printed  at  Geneva,  by  John  Crespin,  1568, 
a  beautiful  copy  including  the  Apocalypse. 

At  the  dose  of  this  article,  we  are  happy  to  present  the  fol- 
lowiag  communication  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Homer,  of 
Newton,  Mass*  a  fantleman,  who  has  given  a  long  and  indefat- 
igable attention  to  this  subject,  and  who  is  more  btimately  ac- 
quainted with  it,  than  any  other  individual  in  the  couitfry. 

"  1  am  now  engaged,''  says  Dr.  H.  "  in  writing  out  for  tijie 
press  a  History  of  the  Eugjish  Bible  Translations  between  the 
time  of  Wiclif,  1880,  and  Tindal,  1526,  and  that  of  our  authori* 
4ied  vecsion  of  1611,  in  the  reign  of  Jamas  I«  .  k  has  grown  oi|t 
of  an  attempt,  cominenced  in  1824,  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
English  text  and  the  intarpretatiao  of  the  original  text,  where 
there  was  a  very  general  agreement  of  the  learned,  especially 
among  those  reputed  orthodox,  who  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  our 
New  England  lathers,  and  of  others,  wno  were  eminent  men  in 
the  last  century.  Having  previously  ascertained  some  particu- 
lars of  the  history  of  the  present  translation,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  translation,  published  complete  m  1^0,  pf  ibt 
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BHgllsb  ^lalka  ftt  Geneva  icr  the  reign  of  Mtrjr ;  tnd  hating  reid 
too  of  the  high  estimation  of  that  translation  by  the  puritans  to 
the  time  of  the  settlement  of  N^w  England,  a  period  of  60  or 
70  years,  I  became  solicitous  to  collate  its  text  with  that  of 
Jlimes's  version,  and  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  origiBais.  By 
the  kind  and  diligent  search  od  a  friend  and  compainon  of  my 
early  years  (between  17d6  and  1773)  Admkat  Sir  Isaac  Coffin, 
I  obtained,  in  1834,  a  complete  eopy,  folio,  conMkiiiig  Met,  ex« 
fdanatory  notes,  plates,  and  maps,  i  sOon  foand 'that  tUs  Bible 
VMS  wholly  fre^  from  those  errors  of  tlanslatkyn,  wbidi  had  be^ 
aNeged  by  the  puritans,  (at  Hampton  Court  Conference,  1603^ 
before  James)  to  exist  in  the  Bishop's  Bible,  as  mistranslated 
by  the  estaUisbed  chorcb  for  nearly  40  years.  It  had  been 
gotten  ap)  ^s  the  Germans  speak)  by  Queen  EKsabetk  af  m 
apposidon  Bibie  to  the  English  Geneva  version  of  4M0«*  Oa 
f»rtber  etaminatien  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  it  appea««d  that  many 
of  the  obsolete  words,  and  errors  in  grammar  and  synux,  {aaai 
in  JatBfes's  version,  are  not  in  the  Geneva.  By  a  eontinoed  col- 
lation of  the  two  Bibles,  in  both  Testaments,  and  each  fiutber 
eompared  with  the  originals,  by  the  aid  of  the  best  lexieonst 
foreign  versions,  and  English  and  forei^  comments,  the  G>eofr> 
va  Bible^  though  sometimes  improved  in  the  last  translatkm,  by 
the  aid  of  Tremellius,  and  Junius,  and  Beaa,  the  French  6e* 
neva,  etc.  yet  contained  many  preferable  translations.  Tbett 
served  to  justify  the  remark  of  the  late  learned  ealfaolie)  Dn 
M.  Geddes,  and  apparently  approved  by  archbishop  Newoome, 
who  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  he  thinks  it,  in  g&teml  better 
tban  king  JNunes's  translation.  I  then  proceeded,  being  baor« 
ed  with  the  Bishop's  Biblk  by  my  esteemed  fUeod,  Rer.  & 
Sewali,  of  Burlington,  Mass*  to  collate  the'commoo  version  widi 
k.  This  Bible  was  the  prescribed  standard  of  the  king  James's 
Bible,  according  to  the  first  rule  given  by  James  to  his  ttwd^ 
tors.  The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  eburob^  coimnonly  eaHed 
the  Chop's  BiUe,  is  io  b^  foUoived,  amd  at  littls  iLTsaaa 
d$  iht  erigifud  tpiU  permit.  This  role,  which,  m  addftkNi  to 
another,  ^That  signification  of  a  word  ia  the  original  vriacb  was 
eommonly  used  by  the  ancient  fiitbers, — and  is  agreeable  to  (hi 
(tnalogy  of  faith?  and  the  ordinance  obtained  through  arcbbisb* 
Op  Bancroft's  influence,  ^'  not  to  append  notes  of  any  kiad"  ti 
tiieir  translation,  must  obviously,  bare  infringed  on  the  privaie 

•   *  l»ae  A.  IMelfior's  Crittoa  Saera,  II.  p.  791. 
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judgmedt  of  thnrmost  cricieftl  mea  who  woM.fiemteto\na^ 
t  varitttioi]  by  a  note.  Theae,  Dr.  Gill^  cbaplaia  to  arcbbiahofi 
▲bboc  oae  of  the  translatoBSy  deficiibes  as  attemptiog  in  vain  ft 
awna  perfeot  critical  version.  Jameses  Bible  waa  found  to  oooj 
taia,  in  ite  New  Teyament,  by  ntiioberiog  that  worda^  84  parti 
of  the  tranalatioo  of  the  Biahoi^'a  Bibtet  of  the  Geaieva  Btbtoi 
and  other  EngUsb  venilto8|  repetitiena,  and  synonyiMiia  wosda 
axaepted ;  embneing  a  little  more  than  2000  new  wMda.  Id 
ooUating  that  old  Teatameot  it  appeared,  that,  particularly  &om 
tbe  book  of  Job  t»itbe  end  of  Malaohi,  they  bad  jncre  freqneatv 
ly  departed  from  their  standard  and  cooJormed  their  rersioii 
more  to  tbe  English  Geneva.  In.  an  exaaiaatioo  of  all  tbe 
books  oS  the  Bishop's  Bible,  it  appeared  to  contain  several  texti 
better  ^endensd  than  James's,  and  to  omit  sundiy  oficb,  fummf 
9lm$f  it  emne  to  pau^  etc.  wbkb,  unlike  the  attcimt  EogUsb 
BMes,  spread  themselves  wkb  such  frequeney,  without  aid  lo 
an  English  ear^  over  tbe  authorised  version* 

'^  I  then,  pioceediog  in  my  search  of  old  English  versiena, 
(Mind  a  New  Testament  of  Edward  Vltb's  time,  large  quarto^ 
wiih  notes,  A.  D.  1553,  which  I  collated  throughout.  I  fiHind 
about  tbe  same  lime,  a  Coverdale's  Tindal,  apparently  of  1551^ 
or,  possibly  of  1561«  This  is  probably  a  reprint,  wkh  further 
wiatioos,  tfarougbout  all  the  books,  derived  from  Luther's  Ger« 
num  Bible,  be.  of  Tindal'slastand  best  Testament,  1536,  pub^ 
Ksbed  by  Coverdale,  after  Tiadal's  marivr^eath  in  Flandets. 

**  In  my  fpittber  search,  divine  Providence  aided  my  object 
bjr  the  Matthew's  Bible,  1537,  foUo^  in  old  English  text,  (iefr- 
aent,  by  aome  accident,  in  .the  text,  etc.  after  the  sixteeotli 
chapter  of  Luko.  'This  waa  obtained  for  free  and  critical  use^ 
by  tbe  imasediate  and  kind  ageoeyof  asooof  my  latelyesieenH 
ed  friend,  die  deeeaaed  and  kmented  Thomas  Ives,  &q.  of 
Providence,  from  the  library  of  Brown  Universky.  Tbia  trans* 
lation  was  soon  found  by  me  to  be  tbe  exceedingly  rare  Bible 
•f  1 537t  being  the  reviakuk  of  the  traoalatwns  of  Willian  Tin^ 
dal^  16S0  and  1582,  of  the  Pantateueb,  and  perhaps  to  Neheri 
Bsiab^  and  the  prophet  Jonala^  and  his  New  Testaments  of  1526 
and. 1534.  It  contained  also  a  revision  of  tbe  transiatkm  of 
Miles  Coverdsle  from  Genesis  to  Revehlion  of  1535,  by  John 
Rogers,  the  learned  and  holy  martyr  in  Mary's  reign.  Tbia 
was  completed  about  the  close  of  1537.  This,trandatioo  waa 
executed  at  Wittemberg  near  tbe  person  of  Luther,  and  of  the 
learned  professors  of  tbe  Uaivenity,  and  near  the  rich  oeUee* 
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lioii  of  bodkft  oC  its  Iibrarf .  These,  Rogen,  mider  tke  book 
naoie  of  Thomas  Mitthew,  appears  freely  »d  advuitageoinij 
Id  have  used.  Wkh  these  I  ohtaiaed  also,  bj  the  hand  of  my 
eaify  friend  and  Boston  graiDraar  school  mate^  Thomas  Wdont; 
Esq.,  the  CRamffBR  Bible,  quarto,  as  overseen  by  Tonetal  and 
Heath,  Roman  Catbdic  bishops,  pubii^d  in  Noirenifaer  1541. 
1  have  also  enjoyed  the  free  nid  repeated  use  of  the  GieatBi* 
He,  called  X7ranmer*9,  being  the  first  pnblished  in  1&S9,  after  the 
ppsNoedfaig  Bibles  and  linw  Testaments  had  been  put  dosm  fay 
the  aethmty  (^  Hemy  VIIL  This  is  in  the  librasy  of  Har- 
vard University.  Tlese  two  BiUes,  difleriog  little  from  each 
ether,  I  have  also  coHated  in  all  their  parts,  and  traced  them 
ineeessfefly  to  their  soarces,*--oiher  than  the  original.— ^80  I  a(> 
firm  of  king  Jtmes^  Bible,  Tkii  ii  in  m^  part  a  nem  inmtlutiam 
Uikmi  direalyffOfn  the  &riffifuih.  Those  pans  of  king  James's 
Bible^  which  w«pe  drawn  from  Luther,  were  not  taken  by  tfaem, 
from  the  German  Bible,  but  by  the  early  translators,  fiom  whom 
they  boiTowed  the  English  version.  This  I  have  every  where 
traced  to  the  English,  French,  Latin  or  German  vermns,  which 
preceded  it.  This  circumstance,  I  found  proved  by  a  fiall  ez« 
pbritig  of  the  New  Testament  in  1838.  It  has  been  since  con> 
firmed  in  every  book  of  the  OM  Testament — and  will  be  (iiither 
confirmed  to  any  one  by  the  reading  of  the  prefrice  of  the 
last  translators,  contained  in  Dr.  Coit's  valuable  duodecimo 
Bible,  jast  published  by  Manson  and  Grant.  I  possess  also  an 
ancient  varyin&t  translation  of  the  epistle  to  the  Epbesians.  I 
possess  also,  Tindal's  text  of  his  fiist  and  esceedmgty  rare  Tesia* 
aseni  of  1&26,  in  the  text  of  Matthew  5fii,6diaBd  Tthchapms, 
andin  the  five  chapters  of  JohnHt  firet  epistle,  with  rich  infarm«* 
jng  notes  and  observations  upon  each  chapter  and  verse,  except 
I  John  5: 7.  This  Tindal,  Coverdale  and  Rogers  supposed  not 
eontsined  in  any  known  andent  Greek  manuscript,  and  only 
supported  by  Latin  and  Roman  Catholic  authority.  I  possess,- 
too,  several  of  Tindars  earfiest  translation,  1536,  oontained  m 
his  published  works,  quoting  Scripture  passages.  I  have  free 
access  to  a  work  containing  the'  principal  passages,  cootatned  in 
Coverdale's  Bible  of  1535,  wherein  it  agrees  or  disagrees^  ia 
its  text,  with  the  Thomas  Matthew's  Bible  of  15ST,  the  Cran* 
Bser  Bible  of  1584,  the  Geneva  of  1560,  the  Bishop's  of  1568, 
and  the  Common  Version  of  1611.  Also,  I  have  before  aw 
variations  and  corrections  of  the  old  text  by  Becke  and  other 
learned  men,  m  the  reigns  of  Henry  VUi  and  Edward  VI. 
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'^  Wkh  an  exctption  bf  one  memonUe  yetr.  of  extnonKoaiy 
tttentioD  to  persooftl  religion  in  1826  and  1827»  among  the  be* 
bved  flock  which  I  Iiad  served  since  1782, 1  have  empfoyed 
nqrself,  ibr  a  portion  of  eleven  yean,  in  coltating  and  compar- 
ing each  of  these  Bibles  and  Testaments  with  %wii  other,  with 
th^  originals,  with  the  principal  versions  and  cpnunents  and  lex*- 
ioograpfaers  of  the  three  last  centuries,  to  the  present  date.  I 
have  compared  them  also  with  the  notes  which  I  began  to  coli* 
feet  at  the  age  of  seventeen  from  the  books  of  Harvard  CoUege 
library,  and  which  have  been  accumulating  ibr  fifty-eight  yearly 
fidlowing  my  collmate  course.  Prompt^  by  the  conscientioos 
religioiis  motive  ofthe  venerated,  learned  and  indefatigaUe  Ger* 
man,  Bengel  (obiit  17&2),  for  about  forty  years,  I  have  paid 
critioal  attention  to  various  readings  in  both  Testaments,  of  no* 
brew  and  Greek  test  and  of  ancient  respected  versions,  and  hawe 
examined  the  authorities  for  and  against  them,  individually.  I 
have  endeavored,  particularly,  to  mark  those  in  which  the  old 
EogKsh  versions  and  the  orthodox,  or  those  of  James's  creed 
among  the  learned  are  agreed,  with  few  or  no  exceptions.  I 
have  found  as  the  result,  that  the  Cranmer  Bible,  the  Bishop's  . 
Bible,  and  the  king  James's  Bible  were  not  independently  reo* 
dered.  Cranmer's  was  published  under  the  dread  of  the  frown 
«m1  rejection  of  Henry  VIII  and  his  clergy.  Cranmer  was  dis« 
satisfied  with  it,  and  sent  for  three  eminent  critics  from  Grerma- 
ny,  on  Edward's  ascent  to  the  throne,  to  effect  a  new  translation. 
This  was  frustrated  by  the  eariy  death  of  the  two  principals^ 
Bncer  and  Fagius.  Further,  the  Bishop's  was  but  a  slight  vari- 
atk»  from  Cranmer,  and  the  French  and  EngKsb  (Seneva.  King 
James'  BtUe  was  under  the  control  of  the  very  arbitrary  James 
and  his  primate,  men  of  sorang  prejudice  and  of  no  Hebrew,  if 
any  Greek  leaming-Hcnere  L^n  schdarsL  It  is  throu^ut  a 
v^tesion  drawn  firom  other  versions  and  comments,  not  exceed- 
ing  twenty.  It  was  carried  on  with  the  felt  early  bss  of  their 
two  greatest  scholars,  Hebrew  professor  Lively,  and  the  presi- 
dent,  Dr.  Reynolds. 

^*  Each  translatx>n  has  %t$  special  good  renderings^  corres* 
ponding  with  the  best  modem  critics.  The  Bibfe  of  1 537,  best 
agrees  with  Geaenius,  Stuart,  and  the  richest  portions  of  Rosen- 
cmielfer.  It  was  executed  by  die  three  first  Hebrew,  Greek, 
«m1  English  scholars,  and  thorough  Germans,  ever  known 
among  the  several  translators.  The  New  Testament  of  Rogers's 
Kble:  1587,  and  Coverdafe's  Tindal  of  1661,  and  Tindal's  fiiat 
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T6iUua«Kor  15^»  are  in  Ei«|iik  idbm,  and  thoy  are  hearted 
BKwt  uk  confeiimity  to  the  latesi  end  besl  iMblical  erkios*  From 
ibe  If  bole»  wiib  the  cooMilled  aid  of  more  tbaa  two  hundred 
crittoai  worksi  indudiog  the  aourees  of  each  tfanalatioB,  I  have 
kNDg  heeo  seekijig  to  improve  the  texi  of  the  common  version.*^ 


ARTICLE  ril. 
On   O&iginalitt. 

By  Hark  UopkiM,  Prof.  ofaiMt  wd  Moim]  Flul.  IVIIUmw  G»llicft. 

OaioiNAJUiTr  is  so  much  an  objea  of  desire,  and  a  meana  cf 
ipflueace  that  some  ioquiry  respecting  its  nature  may  not  be 
uninteresting.  It  may  belong,  either  to  the  thought  as  expreaa- 
ed  in  conrecsatioa  and  in  writingi  or  to  the  character  ea  espresso 
ed  by  aotion ;  and  in  accordance  wiih  this  diviaioa  of  the  sub- 
ject I  propose  to  aiake  some  remarks  on  origmafity  in  composipr 
tion  and  in  character.  There  may  I  know  be  an  o^gupaiity 
in  mere  style,  but  as  it  is  the  dmigbt  which  is  the  essential,  part 
of  a  composition,  I  shall  confine  myself  lo  thai. 

That  our  idea^  on  this  subject  naay  be  distiaDi,  it  will  be  a^ 
eeisary  taaeparaie  from  the  tme  itfea  of  arigiiialiiiy»  some  tbiegs 
with  which  we  may  be  UaUe  to  coeiound  iu  OrigKiafiiy  must 
be  distinguished  from  independeoee  of  ttmight,  This^has  re* 
iferenoe  solely  to  the  aid  which  we  receive  Cbom  others-  h 
some  respect  all  men  are  constituted  alike,  are  subjected  to 
common  influences,  and  come,  without  reference  to  Qtkecf»  lo 
the  same  results*  lo  such  cases  there  is  independence*  bitf  it 
would  not  be  designated  as  originality  of  thoughu  lOrigjaal 
tbopghtf  then,  tbou^  it  must  of  course  he  indepeiKlent,  mustal* 
IK>  differ  from  the  track  of  thought  imo  whicJii  men  andinacily  faih 

But  it  is  not  every  direii^ocy  from  the  common  track  ibat 
can  be  digpified  as  ori^oality ;  and  benee^  we  mAiat  slso  distie^ 
guish  between  that  and  singiilerity.  This  ariaaa  from  a  peculiar 
structure  or  bahil  of  mind,  which  isolates  the  indiwdua)  from 
his  race^  instead  of  uniting  him  to  it,  and  cauaaa  hia  pieoMSf 
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of  diOQf^t  to  bo  lookod  opoo  ts  mttter  of  surorise  and  flmine- 
inenty  rather  than  of  admiration  and  approbation.  Sach  a 
atruoture  or  babh  can  nerer  be  a  means  of  influence.  Much 
more  eiuat  originality  diflbr  from  all  absurdity  and  extravagance* 
When  a  thought,  if  indeed  it  deserves  the  name,  involves  a  con«> 
tradictioo,  we  call  it  absurd ;  when  it  departs  greatly  from  na- 
ture and  truth,  we  call  it  extravagant.  An  original  thought 
then,  must  be  not  only  independent  and  peculiar,  but  it  must  al- 
so be  natural,  else  there  is  no  distinction  between  originality, 
and  extravagance,  or  insanity.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  definition  of  terms,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  in  this  sense  alone 
that  originality  can  be  an  element  of  powers,  and  it  is  as  such 
only  that  I  wish  to  consider  it.  As  original  thought  accords 
with  the  constitution  of  things  and  the  processes  of  nature, 
which  are  always  simple  and  beautiful,  it  has,  in  general,  anoth- 
er attribute,  that  of  simplicity,  and  hence,  though  so  few  would 
have  discovered  them,  yet  when  its  results  are  once  seen,  they 
appear  simple,  and  obvious,  and*  beautiful.  Hence  too  it  is 
that  such  thoughts  not  only  furnish  an  evidence  of  the  progress 
of  an  individual  mind,  but  that  they  apply  themselves  to  the 
mass  of  human  intellect,  and  quicken  it,  and  become  the  means 
of  exciting  and  guiding  others  to  the  attainment  of  intellectual 
wealth  and  intellectual  power.  He  who  can  fornish  such  means^ 
is  evidently  a  benefactor  of  his  species. 

If,  as  it  is  often  supposed,  such  thoughts  are  inspired  into  the 
mind  by  a  mysterious  power  called  genius,  then  no  aid  can  be 
g^n  in  their  acqnisilion)  but  if  they  lie  only  in  certain  regions, 
and  are  in  any  measore  soUeet  to  the  same  laws  as  other 
ftbooghts,  then  such  aid  may  be  given.  To  ascertain  how  far 
this  is  the  case^  I  shall  inquire  whether  man  can  be  orignial  at 
eR  in  the  sense  of  originating  any  thing  $  or,  as  it  has  been  said 
that  an  original  thought  must  also  be  natural,  in  what  sense  a 
thongbc  that  is  natural  is  also  original. 

ki  the  material  world  we  know  that  man  can  originate  noth-  * 
ing.  He  can  modify,  but  cannot  create ;  and  it  is  only  by 
changing  the  ibrm  and  position  of  materials  supplied  to  his  hands, 
that  the  world  of  nature  has  been  transformed  into  the  world 
of  industry  and  of  art.  Equally  obvious  b  it  that  he  does  not 
originate  those  thoughts  and  impressk>ns  which  come  to  him 
from  withdut,  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.  If  I  think 
of  a  tree,  it  is  a  nauiral  thought,  but  not  originai  with  me.  The 
original  conception  of  Che  tree  was  with  its  Maker.    1  found  it 
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ittDding  bflferetney  and  veoewed  tbe.  imprauioB  kook  k,  vriiich 
was  AD  embodied  seooMfHiofi  already  existing.  Sq  of  all  things 
wbiekcan  be  iwtagimsd^  that  isy  of  Whicli  wo  can  ibrm  an  iio- 
age.  It  will,  be  loaad  thai  we  can  forai  an  ina^  of  writing 
wbicb  we.  have  net  seen.  We  niaj  indeed  imagine  a  winged 
fanrae:  betJwiB  is^no<irigpQal'CQnG^HioB  ;  it  is  buttle  joining 
together  of  two  pterieusif  Airnished.  We  can  eolafge^  or  di* 
HMmab,  or  mioealy  comUne  (be  fenna  ihat  tie  in  iamaaj,  but 
we  eanoof;  create,  them. 

Of  ooorse,  ip  the  iniiaUve  arts,  (in  wbicb  bumao  genius  finds 
some  of  its  bigbeat  walks^)  the  object  beii^  to  embc^y  and  re- 
•poeduoe  conoeptioas  thus  fiiniishedfron  oauire,  there  can  he 
so  originaMly  in  nhe  sense  now.spokea  od  In  ipaauing  and 
aculpturat  tbe  otqect  is,  either  to  irsilale  jiacticMlar.  .objects  and 
seeoas  fironi  naiun,  or,  as  in  works  of  iaiaginatioe»  to  unite  ele- 
floento,  ivfai^li^  tlv^ogh  thajr^^exist  separately  in  qatms,  have  oeTer 
been  seen  combined.  In  makine  this  eonbinatioa  however,  as 
all  our  associations  and  modes  of  thought  are  formed  in  accord- 
ance with  tfad  order  of  nature,  it  b  nfecessaiy  to  make  her  the 
model  stiD,  and  to  represent  every  thbg  in  confovmity  with  her 
mode  of  operation.  "If,"  says  Horace,  ••'a  painter  should 
unite  to  a  human  head  the  neck  of  a  horse,  and  should  clothe 
the  limbs,  taken  some  from  one  animal  and  some  from  another, 
with  many  colored  feathers,  and  cause  that  which  ^hove  was  a 
beautiful  woman,  to  terminate  in  tlie  tail  of  a  fish»  would  you 
be  able  my  friends,  if  you  should  be  admitted  to  see  it,  to  res- 
train your  laughter  ?"  The  fiindamenial  Idea  on  wUch  nature 
proceeds  is  absolutely  perfect,  though  it  seldom  happans  ibat 
we  see  that  idea  folly  expressed  in  an^  individaal  speoinwa  of 
her  works*  It  is  this  idea  that  mast  mspire  and  guide  the  ar- 
tist, and  any  intentional  deviation  firam  it,  Uke^ Aoae  JHl  man- 
tioned,  so  far  from  being  thought  original,  is  not  to  be  endured. 
In  general^  a  painting  is  said  to  be  original  when  the  artist  con- 
forms to  .eateie^  wh^her  with  or  without  a  model  immediately 
before  him  ;  and  the  pieaaute  derived  from  bis  work,  though 
in  part  attributable  to  our  surprise  at  the  disparity  between  the 
materials  used  in  imitating  and  tbe  object  inailated,  is  yet  fko* 
portioned  to  the  feitfafuhiefis  with  which  he  rqareaeots  his  great 
archetype. 

This,  as  was  perhaps  to  be  expended,  is  iroe  in  the  laEntative 
arts ;  a  brief  reference  to  difbrent  species  of  ooofnaitinQ  tHll 
show  whether  it  be  equdiy  mie  *wilaii  arbtan^  ai^-ase  oaed 
for  the  expression  of  our  ideas.  ^    ^  • 
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In  mere  namttve,  it  is  obmus  that  there  cu>  be  no  ground 
for  arigtimlity  in  tbe  sense  of  origioattDg  any  thing.  All  tfatt 
can  be  done  is  to  ascertain  and  arrange  fmcta,  which  may'  re* 
quire  attention^  research,  judgment,  but  not  originality.  The 
remarks,  the  redeotions,  the  theoriea  of  the  historian,  whether 
nature  or  man  be  his  subject,  aie  departures  freen  simple  nar- 
ratire,  and  must  be  referred  to  another  head. 

To  descriptive  writing  the  epithet,  original,  amy  be  applied, 
but  onh'  as  it  can  be  applied  to  painiiog,  to  which,  mdeed,  tUs 
kmd  ot  writing  bears  a  striking  analogy.  In  pura  description, 
the  purpose  is  to  give  an  exact  impression  of  the  object  as  it  is, 
without  reference  to  any  thing  else.  Those  who  do  this  may 
be  oalied  tbe  Dutch  sefaool  in  description.  Sparing  in  the  use 
of  figurative  language,  they  give  us  plain,  it  may  be  homely  pic- 
tures, but  withal  so  diMinct  and  natural  that  we  seem  to  see 
them.  Take  for  instance  the  following  Imes  frodi  Crabbe,  who 
was  a  master  in  this  way. 

'*  Grave  Jonas  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  aire, 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  looked  six  inches  higher, 
Erect,  morosei  determiued,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man,  could  never  cease  to  know ; 
His  faithful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence,  and  a  steady  eye. 
But  with  her  husband,  dropped  her  look  and  tone. 
And  Jonas  ruled,  unquesdoned  and  alooe." 

In  general,  however,  a  style  is  adopted  which  aUows  the  fan- 
cy more  play.  It  is  attributed  to  inanimate  objects,  and  the 
principal  figures  areembeUished  and  illustrated  by  others  analo- 
gous to  them.  Thus,  in  Bryant's  splendid  description  of  our 
autumnal  scenery,  lie  says, 

*<The  mountains  that  infokl 
In  their  wide  sweep,  the  colored  landscape  round. 
Seem  groups  of  giant  kings^  in  purple  and  gold, 
That  guard  the  enchanted  ground." 

But  whichever  style  is  adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  he  only  is  ori- 
ginal, who,  instead  of  talking  by  rote  about  nightingales  and 
purling  streams,  observes  nature  for  himself,  and  by  his  choice 
selection  of  circumstances,  and  his  power  of  language,  conveys 
his  impressions  vividly  to  others*  He  who  can  do  this,  need 
not  resort  to  focdgp  scenery,  or  to  that  which  is  wild  and  anoma- 
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lou8,  in  which  nature  herself,  is,  as  it  were,  cmgiiiftl.  He  can 
delight  us  by  associatiog  the  harmony  of  numbers  with  those 
scenes  which  are  the  sources  of  our  simplest  and  purest  pleas- 
ures. Instead  of  the  nightingale,  or  rather  Philwntia^  the  gen- 
uine New  England  poet*  introduces  into  the  descriptioa  of  a 
summer  evening  twilight,  unpoetical  as  is  its  name,  the  lonely 
snipe. 

**  O'er  marshy  fields  high  in  the  dusky  air 
Invisible,  but  with  faint  tremulous  tones 
UoveriDg  or  playing  o'er  the  listener's  bead.** 

Or  the  whip|)oorwill,  that 

**  Haply  on  tlie  step 
Of  unfrequented  door  lighting  unseen, 
Breaks  into  strains  articulate  and  clear, 
The  cloring  sometimes  quickened  as  in  sport," 

and  who  does  not  feel  the  freshness  and  originality  of  the  pic* 
ture  ?  What  lias  been  said  of  external  nature,  is  equally  tnie 
of  descriptions  of  character.  There  is  room  for  judgment  and 
selection  in  the  points  described,  but  those  points  roust  be  given 
as  they  are. 

It  is  under  the  beads  of  narrative  and  descriptive  writing, 
that  I  include  all  works  on  physical  science.  This  is  merely  a 
knowledge  of  facts  that  are  permanent  as  the  airangeoients  of 
nature.  The  science  of  Astronomy,  for  instance,  is  a  knowt 
edge  of  certain  facts  which  take  place  aceordiog  to  fixed  laws ; 
the  science  of  Anatomy  is  die  knowledge  of  certain  airaoge* 
ments  in  the  organization  of  men  and  animals  to  which  nature 
invariably  adheres.  The  only  difference  then  between  historic 
cal  facts  and  those  of  physical  science  is,  that  the  former  take 
place  but  once,  and  do  not  follow  each  other  by  an  invariable 
law,  while  the  latter  continue  tX\^  same  from  age  to  age.  A 
knowledge  of  the  one  makes  the  natural  philosopher  an  unerring 
prophet  of  the  future,  becaujK^  the  future  is  but  a  repetition  of 
the  past ;  a  knowledge  of  the  odier,  because  the  future  is  de- 
veloped from  the  past,  best  enables  the  statesman  to  discern 
those  shadows  which  coming  events  cast  before,  and  to  know 
when,  and  where,  and  how»  to  a&ct  by  a  wise  agency  the  des- 
tiny of  nations.  But  in  either  case,  there  must  be  a  knowledge 
of  actual  events  and  relations,  which  he  who  writes  may  indeed 
have  ascertained,  but  did  not  originate. 

*  WiloojJ  " 
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.  For  the  purposes  of  this  dtscassion,  I  class  under  narrative 
and  descriptive  writing,  not  only  Physics,  but  the  science  that 
is  over  against  it»  Metaphysics,  since  this  is  a  science  of  facts 
and  observation  as  mocb  as  any  other.  It  is  true,  observation 
being  here  more  diffieuk,  that  the  pursuit  of  this  science  has 
giveo  rise  to  many  idle  speculations,  that  is,  suppositions  of  facts 
and  relations  that  did  not  exist ;  but  all  thesd  were  only  so 
much  error,  and.  not  originality.  Originality  supposes  power, 
but  b  all  these  ca^a  in  which  there  is  a  departure  from  truth 
and  nature,  it  is  from  the  want,  and  not  from  the  possession  of 
power. 

In  treating  of  whatever  is  then,  there  can  be  no  room  foir 
originality  in  the  sense  of  originating  any  thing.  In  this  sense, 
the  Creator  is  the  only  original,  and  the  things  that  are  stand 
forth  as  so  many  symools  oi'  bis  ideas,  which  may,  from  them, 
be  transferred  into  our  own  minds.  Thus  it  is  that  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  are,  according  to  the  beautiltil  idea  of  the  an* 
eieots,  an  allegorical  representation,  under  the  external  form  of 
which  are  couched  ideas  which  the  wise  only  can  read ;  or  may 
we  not  rather  say  that  they  are  one  great  transparency,  through 
which  the  lines  of  wisdom,  and  the  forms  of  beauty,  and  sub- 
limity, and  love,  not  seen  at  all,  or  dimly  seen  by  the  unobserv* 
ant  many,  come  out  iii  living  light  to  the  eye  that  dwells  lone 
upoa  them.  In  all  these  cases  the  types  are  set  in  nature,  and 
be  is  the  greatest  original  who  can  taice  the  truest  copy. 

We  new  pass  to  fictitious  writing,  in  which  the  characters  and 
events  are  supposed  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  which,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  great  field  of  original!-* 
ty*  Let  us  take,  for  instance,  the  character  of  Hamlet  by 
Shakspeare.  If  we  suppose  that  no  such  character  ever  exist- 
ed, then,  it  will  be  said,  it  was  the  work  of  the  poet's  mind,  and 
therefore  original.  The  inquiry  is,  in  what  sense  this  is  true. 
There  are  certab  original  and  common  qualities  that  belong  to 
roan  universally.  Indiflerent  characters  these  ar^  difierently 
blended,  are  diflbrently  modified  by  external  circumstances,  and 
pioduce,  thoueh  within  certain  limits,  a  wonderful  variety  of 
eutward  manifestation.  Any  character  formed  of  these  mate- 
rials, and  confined  within  these  limits,  we  esteem  natural.  la 
forming  his  characters  then  from  these  original  materials,  the  po- 
et or  novelist  may  weave  the  thread,  and  shape  the  pattern  a 
litde  after  his  own  fancy ;  but  the  warp  and  the  woof  must  be 
furnished  by  nature.    Nor,  when  he  indulges  fancy^  may  he, 
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more  than  the  Mseorietiftttthiter,  A>  it  #1  ulepaitfiig  1 
but  ID  foHowiiig  her.  The  igrett  eicelliMiMr  of  thiB  chutisMv 
by  Shakspeare,  is,  that  he  ha^  blemled  tio  ecMlfffliie«Dfif' qoiii^ 
ties,  that  he  has  combined  them  alker  the  MMmer  «f  mmnm^mad 
having  formed  his  cbaractefy  hae  made  Mu  aet  asiMitave  mwM 
have  done.  Of  aU  fiotitioiis  ebartietem,  it  it  the  eapeoU  m^ 
site'that  ibey  ahoukl  be  na«unil>  and  it  isoAly  beo»ae  theeveMa 
and  characters  of GetiUoiitftrrltiDg^iv not ae imeduid antmal 
as  those  of  rfivi  ISh^  "Am  6c6oa  ie  leas  Jnstnietiv^tbHiiilBaMy* 
The  immortality  ^f8halneeai«Vwork»  dawmdn  ao  Aemt 
that  he  has  transfen^d  10  bis  pages  the  trtie  mtiires  of  ixunaoi- 
ty,  not  as  they  exiat  under  1^  sit^  modiBouiM  mi  aoefety,  but 
as  they  exist  in  aati»e.  it  is  mmr  an  oteemtioii  of  what  the 
naoture  of  man  re^tuires)  that  the  mlesf  for  it4iaHait9  raiee,»Dfthig 
species  of  writing  are  formed^  -  For-  lite  neorsaiiy  of  natteaiioB . 
to  these,  I  presume  Btilwer  will  be  thoughl  aufBoiaal  vmbaiily. 
<'  It  is/'  aays  h&,  «««Si  t  ^riiM  stiidy  o£  the^  ridea  tf  fietimi, 
that  I  ovite  every  sMKfteetti  hi  Jiierilt«M^  that  I  haw  obtainedk^  and 
in  the  mere  art  of  eompoaitioi}/^  I  beg  baive  f»  AiUi  the  mm- 
tence,  tor  sprhe'^6deatrseem  to  thMc  tbia  «(80'eoftie§»bjr4»* 
spUation,  ^^  in  the  ttie^  •rt'of  cl>Mlpoiitkiay  if  i  aow  Im^  hk 
tained  to  even  tborapMhfl  facBtty  in  «|>r«aahig'iny  tbOQghli«  it 
has  been  purchased  by  a  mest  hborioiM  atowitaw  ifl'tha  first 
commencement^ and  resohiie  ffefosa)  «6  wi<t»a aeMMttMstaooe 
untif  I  had  express^  my  meatiing  fanfae  be^^tioiNKr  i  eouM 
in  the  fibt.^'  In  tii  tbeae^  daaea  ft-  is  olear  ^that  aature  ia  the 
great  original^  the*  great  model,  the  great  etanditnl  a[»  wMeh 
every  thing  is  to  be  referred^^ 

But  one  more  species  of  writing  will  be  noticed,  and  that 
consists  o(  d^servations,  refl^rxienS)  and 'moral  maxiara.  Whan 
Swift  said  he  wsls  too  proud  to  be  vain^  the-  remai4c  was  thought 
origina),  and  yet  it  arose  only  froaa  a  aieer  observatian  tbaa  is 
common  of  the  real  relatbfis  of  pride  and  vanity.  Se^  whea 
the  proverb  saya^  ttmt  ^  The  sure  way  of  being  deceived  ia  to 
think  ourselves  more  conning  th«i  the  rest  of  the  world,"  what 
is  ie  but  an  induetion  of  a  general  troth  from  an  ohaernatioB  of 
what  happens  in  a  muhrtode  of  instances  t  All  rematira  of  tfais 
kind  derive  their  originality  from  careful  observation  alone. 

In  the  important  departmenta  of  writing  then,  whieta  we  bare 
ttbw'eoosidered,  vre  cooelude  that  nmm  48annot  h»orighnliBtfae 
s^se  of  origina^g  any  thhfg.  Hta  tfaoagbei  do  aot  coma  at 
th^  immeffiate  and  arbitftu^  UAfior  i>f  hfrwiU,  .ban  fay  the  ia* 
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11^  t  Imp  wkkh  pits,  Aeir  miHeomJbqwadhis  dirM 
control.  Tbm  charMMs  ar#  dffftwa»  and  ^ka  must  decipher 
thaii;  tlMmhliQMtmeMUMbed, and  lie  musl  observe  taem; 
this  book  is  wiitteo»  ead  if  ha-^VDuld  read  it»  be  isust  follow  its 
Kites- aad  ksrctder^ec  oearfiaiien  aod  pposeose  will  be  tfie  result. 
It-isMly  to  IsMT  dilgfDl'  smdeol^  that  aattire-  lifts  tbe  veili  and 
divdosee  neia  lnils«  He  oaly  cao.  giva  usinqiressioos  of  beau* 
ty  and  aaUifliitjr' who  bM  obsaivad  tbm  wbere  tbey  dwell  b  bar 
irisMelBrna, faa4l^r'aaa loucb  us  w\Ak ra  aeoaa  oi  whn^is msg- 
naniaioos  and  ^aadar  ia  obasad^ry  wh^  has  the  sensibilitjr  la 
feel, and  tba dtscmnaariaola imA  tbair  da?e)opQiaem.  b ia 
oiMFioofi  thawfare^'lkat  iba  keenest  aad  most  coin|>rebeiisive  ob- 
sacter  of  natura  will  be  th»  graalEsC  eriginal;  and  that  what  is 
caHadgeaias^  is  fautaquidk  obsemtioo  of  naiuupa,  and  a  ready  , 
pasnar  of  combiiiag  Uie  iaatariais  which  she  has  fiiumisbed, 

Tbai(a  is  kdead  a  saosa  ia  frfih^h  all  tboaght  is  equally  mya- 
tavKNia  and  origiaai  Is  ia  all  equally  the  pioduot  of  tbe  power 
of  thoagbti  apan'WUok  no  ioaestigalien  can  oast  any  light* 
This  is  spatttaoeous  and  iosanitable ;  but  one  Aought  does  not, 
mare  thaa- another,  arise  apoiitaiieoiisly<-4ts  outwani  circles  are 
impeHad  bythosa  withia,  till  wa  cOBaaio  its  poial  of  departure 
10  tbe  first  nmtesiaua  wakings  of  eoasriousnass  in  the  souL 
Oiigioal  thougbtt  aa  much  as  any  other,  iac^noefaed  with  that . 
vriiioh*  praoadad  it,  and  ia  sal^ees  to  the  Ums  of  association. 

-  Obridua  aalhesa  reoMrka  may  a|^pe«r,  it  is  from  a  want  of , 
auantba  to  tbens  that  muck  thought  has  faeea  wasted.    Instead 
of  iiosriag  on  to  swell  the  mass  lof  availahla  knowledge^  it  has 
been  turned  aside,  and  absorbed  in  the>  regions. of  barren  specie* 


k  will  not  he  infiMrrad  from  what  has  bean  said^  that  aireiy 
man  can  have  the  power  c^  or^kial  thought*  That  is  not  my 
opinian.  I  beKeva  in  ooastitutkuial  differences  of  mind,  as  weU  . 
aa  of  bodt.  Bui  anaoy  who  might  be  original  thiakers,  fail  of 
being  so  from  a  misdirection  of  their  powers*  It  onay  require 
ma«a  vigor  than  all  possess  lo  aaoend  the  steep  when  tbe  way 
is  knowof  for  in  this  path  no  man  can  be  eanriod^  hut  the  fleet- 
est step  will  not  teach  the  aunBoUt  unless  the  right  path  be  puv» 
sued. 

^  Bot»  it  wiH  he  asbedi  fer  ihe  impre8^k>n  i»  very  common,' if 
these  ramarica  are  eoiaect,  how  it  happens  that. sa  mas^  great 
disowrarias  -and  imnapiiQaa  ara  made  by  aacideat*  To  discuss 
this  adject  idif^  itfmtld  baaflojaiafy  tp  makpa  distniction  ba^. 
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tween  inveotion  and  discovery^  but  the  gjMwrtl  prtaci^  4Mt 
which  the  mind  proceeds  in  both  are  so  nearly  the  same  dmt 
we  need  not  be  detained  with  it.  I  answer  the  inquiry  gener* 
ally,  by  denying  the  fact.  If  great  discoveries  are  made  by  ac« 
cidenty  mankind  are  entirely  at  fault  in  coasideriog  those  who 
tnake  them,  great  men.  The  slave  who  finds  the  largest  dia« 
mond  in  the  mines  of  Brazil,  would  as  much. be  entitled  lo  veo« 
eration,  as  be  who  makes  anew  invention,  or  unfolds  ageno^ 
al  principle.  Man  is  not  original  in  observing  what  is,  unless 
he  suspected  its  existence.  It  is  because  Cohunbua,  if  1  may 
so  express  it,  so  far  entered  into  the  views  of  God  in  the  con* 
struction  of  the  earth  as  to  suspect  the  existence  of  this  eo*- 
tinent,  and  set  himself  at  the  risk  of  liis  cbarader  and  fitr* 
tune  to  seek  for  it,  that  we  Jook  upon  hitu  in. a  Ugbt  ^  dUifiereMt 
from  that  m  which  we  should  have  viewed  him  bad  be  been 
driven  involuntarily  upon  these  shores.  The  history  of  these 
discoveries  will  shame  us,  that  they  ace  Bade  on^  on  tboee  sob- 

C*  s  in  regard  to  which  the  human  mind  is  so  excited  as  to 
w  what  it  wants,  or  at  least,  as  to  know  that  it  wants  so«ie* 
thing,  and  to  question  nature  on  the  general  subject.  It  le* 
quires  some  knowledge  upon  a  subjea  to  be  able  to  pot  perti* 
nent  questions  respecting  it  ^  and  he  who  knows  bow  to  quoa* 
tion  nature  wisely,  is  a  great  man.  We  may  also  observe,  tiiat 
these  discoveries,  accidental  as  they  might  appear  ai  the  mth 
ment,  have  been  made  by  those  individual  minds  wliicb  have 
been  the  most  highly  excited,  and  have  put  questione  with  the 
greatest  energy  and  perseverance.  It  was  to  the  mind  of  Gat- 
Ueo  that  the  swinging  of  a  lamp  in  a  cathedral  suggealed  die 
idea  of  the  pendulum.  It  was  to  the  mind  of  Galvani,  long 
conversant  with  inquiries  upon  electricity^  that  the  muscular  con- 
tractions upon  the  leg  of  a  frog  suggested  the  idea  of  gal- 
vanism ;  it  was  to  the  mind  of  Harvey,  that  the  valves  in  die 
veins  gave  the  bint  of  the  circulation  of  the  bkx>d*  It  was  to  New«> 
ton,  that  the  fall  of  an  apple  suggested  gravitation,  and  to  one 
whose  experience  of  tlie  uniformity  of  nature  was  leas  than  his, 
who  had  not  practically  learned  that  the  prophetic  power  which 
the  suggestions  of  analogy  give  is  based  on  experience,  the  refrac- 
tion of  light  by  the  diamond  had  not  suggested  its  combustibil- 
ity. It  was  to  Davy  who  knew  the  laws  of  calorie,. thai  the 
idea  of  the  safety  lamp  occurred ;  it  was  to  FranUin  that  the 
phenomena  of  terrestrial  electricity  suggested  the  idoati^  of 
heat,  with  the  lightning,  that  plays  b  the  heavens,    tf 
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discoveries  were  accidents,  we  may  say  of  them  as  the  Frencli 
say  of  certain  bits  in  the  game  of  billiards,  that  they  happen 
only  to  those  who  play  well.  ♦  We  may  remark  furtlier,  that 
discoveries  are  seldom  much  in  advance  of  the  age,  and  that  it 
often  happens  that  they  are  made  ahnost  simultaneously  and  in- 
dependently in  different  countries. 

What  I  have  now  said  of  scienti6c  discovety,l$  equally  appli- 
cable to  those  suggestions  of  resemblance  and  analogy  which 
ferni  the  characterisdc  and  charm  of  works  of  genius  in  the 
lighter  departments  of  literature.  Those  correspondences  be- 
tween the  material  and  mental  world  which  flash  upon  us  in 
the  writings  of  some  men,  are  not  seen  by  intuition.  The  mind 
must  put  itsdf  in  relation  to  thetn  through  the  laws  of  associa- 
tioci,  mst  as,  iil  inteiitional  memory,  it  puts  itself  in  the  relation 
t0  that  which  it  wishes  to  find.  Indeed,  between  these  two 
cases,  with  one  of  which  at  feast  all  are  familiar,  there  seems  to 
be  a  striking  analogy.  Who  has  not  sought  again  and  again  to 
reeoilect  a  nam<d  for  instance,  and  seemed  upon  the  point  of 
>  colehing  it,  till  he  finally  gave  it  up  in  despair,  when,  after  a 
time,  k  would  come  without  effort?  But  in  this  case,  however 
inscrutable  may  be  the  connexion  between  the  occurrence  of 
the  ntme  and  the  previous  efl!brt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  it 
exists.  * 

I  am  aware  that  thoughts,  sometimes  in  our  waking  hours^ 
but  perhaps  more  frequently  in  dreams,  come  into  the  mind  as 
if  by  inspiration,  seemrog  to  have  no  connexion  with  any  thing 
previousty  known.  If  this  be  the  fact,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
modes  and  laws  of  such  thoughts  itiust  forever  baffle  human 
scrutiny.  If  indeed  any  choose  to  suppose  that  there  is  an 
anomalous  department  of  the  mind  into  which  thoughts  are  let 
down  from  the  sphere  of  intellect  above  us,  or  into  which  they 
float  and  alight  at  random,  the  belief  may  be  harmless ;  but  it 
canr  be  the  basis  of  no  rational  effort,  and  may  lead  us  to  neg- 
lect the  formation  of  those  habits  of  association  by  which  we 
may  cafeurlate  almost  with  certainty  on  the  occurrence  of  fresh 
imagery  in  the  region  of  imagination,  and  of  new  and  striking 
views  in  those  departments  of  nature  or  of  art  to  which  we  may 
turn  our  attention. 

Were  man  a  purely  intellectual  being,  originality  of  thought 
as  now  defined  and  illustrated,  would  be  identical  with  original- 
ity of  oharaoter.  But  tliought  is  expressed  by  writing  and  by 
cooyersation ;  adion  is  the  index  of  character ;  and  originality 
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ID  one  of  these  departments  is  not  necesstriljr  MiocMWd  uMi  it 
in  thd  other.,  There  have  been  original  writers  who  have  had 
an  extensive  influence  without  refereoce  to  their  ehaitoten,  and 
there  have  been  others  who  by  their  actions  aiene  have  had  an 
influence  perhaps  equally  extensive.  In  the  fa'tnet  daas  we 
.  may  rank  Dacon,  whose  works  are  aiainped  with  an  intdlecml 
power  that  must  give  them  authority  irrespective  of  the  ^Mstion 
whether  he  was,  or  was  not,  not  only  the  wisest  «nI  grealest, 
but  the  meanest  of  mankind.  It  was,  on  the  olher  band,  the 
actions  of  Washington  that  exerted  a  eontnrffing  iniuenee  on 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  and  perhaps  turned  the  brianee  in  &• 
vor  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  liberal  principies  tfarooghont  the 
world.  The  attestation  which  is  given  to  the  vriue  cSf  a  graai 
principle  by  action,  and  especially  by  sufierieg,  is  naore  anting 
and  impressive  than  any  other.  Hence  penecotion,  if  it  be 
manfully  endured,  causes  sects  to  flourish  i  iienee  the  Uood-of 
the  martyrs  has  been  the  seed  of  the  church.  But  it  is  only  on 
ereat  occasions,  ignd  especially  in  the  great  crises  of  kuman  af- 
fairs, that  the  acdons  of  an  individual  can  have  any  relation  to 
the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  hence,  though  the  influence  of 
character  be  more  vivid  and  intense,  it  seldom  happens  that  it 
can  be  so  widely  difiused  as  diat  of  the  writhiga  of  a  man  of 
genius.** 

Still,  the  disiunction  of  thought  and  of  actioB  is  ehray^  de- 
plorable, since  intelligence  was  given  for  the  purpose  oPguiAig 
action,  and  since,  though  exalted  intelligence  may  cenHnandour 
admiration,  it  cannot  of  itself  secure  our  respeet,  or  efeert  a 
salutary  influence  over  the  whole  man.  He  on jy  has  cor  entts 
respect,  who  walks  over  the  length  and  breadth^and  aroend  the 
outermost  circle  of  the  field  which  a  knowledge  of  duty  survqrt- 
We  may  also  remark  that  the  character  of  each  individual  must 
exert  some  influence,  whereas  but  few  can  become  die  instiec- 
tors  of  the  world.  Character  then,  so  ftr  as  it  can  be  sepwaled 
from  intellect,  is  the  more  important,  and  so  far  as  origioaliqF  of 
character  is  desirable,  h  is  important  that  its  elementt  and  eoD- 
ditions  should  be  well  understood.  These  elements  and  sondi- 
tions  it  will  be  easy  to  ascertam  by  a  reference  fo  the  principles 
abready  laid  down,  for  originality  of  character  hears  the  same 
.  relation  to  ordinary  character,  that  origlnaiitj  of  thoucbt  does  to 
ordinaipr  thought.  It  is  constituted  by  a  coarse  of  acdon  at 
^  once  differing  from  that  ordinarily  pursued,  and  at  Ae  same 
'  time  conformed  to  those  princqdss  of  taste,  of  reotileds^  sr  of 
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conoeoled*  It  is  Jts  germinaUoo  from  these  principles  which 
alone  can  JegiUuMute  and  eiwoble  singularity,  which  can  remove 
it  «i^aUy  from,  affecUtiga  and  frompjride,  and  cause  the  line  of 
humaQ  QonduGt,  instead  of  running  athwart  the  intentions  and 
providence  of  God,  to  harmonise  with  them* 

it  waa  because  the  actions  of  Howard  and  of  Raikes  sprang 
fcQiB  these  principles  which  have  their  foundation  m  the  nature 
of  oAn,  md  which,  though  at  the  time  unappreciated  and  neg- 
lected, were  demanded  by  the  wants  of.  society,  that  they  gave 
such  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind,  and  that  their  lives  form 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  imprisoned  and  of  the  young.  It  was 
because  Washington  turned  aside  irom  the  vulgar  path  of  suc- 
cesafijlmilitavy  chieftains,  in  all  ages^  out  of  respect  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  people  and  their  right  of  self-government,  that  his 
name  is  the  watchword  and.  bulwark  of  freedom,  and  that  he 
stands,  and  jooust  stand,  in  the  van  of  those  who  contend  for 
constitutional  liberty,  as  he  once  stood  in  the  van  of  the.  armies 
of  his  country* 

But  the  example  of  originality  which  eclipses  all  others  and 
aunds  in  unapproachable  majesty,  b  to  be  found  in  the  character 
of  the  Saviour  of  tbe  world*  He  refused  conformity  to  no 
practice  for  the  sake  of  singulaAty ;  he  ran  into  no  eccentricity  or 
extravagance,  but  "be  knew  what  was  in  man,''  and  what 
eourse  of  conduct  was  necessary  for  the  consolidation  and  peace 
.  of  hiNBaii  society,  and  for  the  completeness  and  perfection  of 

t  that  nature  wbieh.he  had  assumed.    This  course  of  conduct  be 

ineaQably  pursued,  regardless  of  the  opinions  and  corruptions  of 
tbe  age*  Espeeiaily  did  he,  in  an  age  of  selfishness,  and  fero- 
oky,  and  retaliatUMS,  enforce,  and  raise  to  their  proper  dignity, 
and  most  toucbingly  exemplify,  the  virtues  of  universal  chariur, 
of  meekness,  and  of  iorgiveness.  It  was  this  peculiarity,  lar 
ONNre  than  his  precepts,  that  made  him  the  ligbt  of  the  world ; 
and  such  was  the  completeness  of  his  character,  that  it  b  no 
looger  possible  to  originate  any  new  principle  which  can  be  ap* 
plied  to  tbe  melioratk)n^f  ourown  condition,  or  that  of  the  race. 
All  such  principles  are  embraced  in  the  spirit  which  he  mani- 
fwted* 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  as  well  as  from  the  definition 
given  of  original  character,  it  wiU  appear  that  originality  of 
thought  not  only  does  not  confer  it,  but  that  it  is  not  in  all  cases 
essential  to  it.      Its  true  basis  is  moral  courage.      Most  com- 
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iBuiiities'are  mmk  iBoro  or  leas  into  a  praelic&l  neglecl  of 
principles  of  action  the  authority  oi  which  tbej  ackDOwledge^ 
even  when  they  kaow  whece,  and  bow  lo  apply  them.  iWhs 
on  which  dirty  depends,  aqd*  which  oa^  to  be  liviog  trutb, 
are  indeed  in  their  minds,  and  are  perhaps  organited  iaio  a  the* 
oretical  system ;  but  they  arer^thea  a»  the  body  of  Laxania  was 
in  the  graven  «nd  it  never  faibioexotteastonisbiBefit  when  they 
come  forth  in  the  vigor  of  foil  activity^  There  is  no  comniuBity 
in  which  be  would  not  be  reckoned  a  pheoomenon,  in  whose 
conduct  the  truths  dormant  hi  his  rational  and  spiritual  samre 
should  expand  diemselves  fcdly  Into  aotbn.  But  it  reqiiifesno 
common  powers  of  intellect  to  6arry  forward  these  truths  into 
the  conduct,  and  he  who  advances,  were  it  but  ooe  step  beibie 
those  aroond  him,  b  original  in  the  best  sense  of  the  tenn.  He* 
has  his  hand  on  ^e  only  kev  that  will  oalock  the  gates  of  mil^ 
lennial  glory,  and  lei  in  its  hghc  upon  ihe  vrorid^ 

But  there  are  whole  classes  of  duties  neciected  bow,  as  veH 
as  there  were  in  the  days  of  Howard  and  of  Raikes  ;  there  are 
practices  cherished  in  the  bosom  of  the  community,  as  iolent* 
piearanoe  and  the  slave  trade  once  were,  whose  deformity  is  oov* 
ered  up  by  the  thick  folds  which  self-tove  and  isveterate  habit 
harve  cast  around  them*  So  entirely  are  these  oftea  lost  sight 
of,  and  buried  up,  that  to  show  by  precept  and  example  the 
application  of  truth  to  them,  requires  origiaidity  both  of  thought 
and  of  character.  The  doing  of  this  opens  a  wide  and  promiaiog 
field  to  the  philanthropist ;  and  the  world  needs  taea  who  will 
enter  it,  without  passion,  without  egotism,  witiioat  ambitioe, 
feeKng  that  they  have  a  suniatry  to  perform  under  the  guidance 
of  a  great,  and  a  holy  principle.  The  beams  of  truth,  or  what- 
on  moral  subjects  is  the  same  thing,  the  beams  of  the  Gospel, 
most  be  turned  into  those  chambers  of  imagery  which  they  have 
not  yet  penetrated,  and  must  be  held  there,  till  they  fray  away, 
and  burn  out,  evei^  thing  which  cannot  eodiore  them*  It  hss- 
not  been  by  originating  new  principles,  that  the  cause  of  ten»*' 
perance  has  been  carried  forward.  The  principles  of  tempei^ 
aace  are  as  old  as  the  constitution  of  man,  and  are  fully  ratified, 
iit  the  Bible.  But  it  has  b^en  advanced  becsnse  men  have 
learned  better  than  formerly,  what  these  principles  mean  when: 
translated  into  action.  And  so  it  will  be  on  other  sulyeets* 
We  need  no  new  priooiples ;  those  which  we  have  are  sufficient* 
We  need  no  new  revelation,  nor,  as  is  said  by  some,  any  mod* 
ifioaibn  or  improvenent  of  the  one  wehave.ao  adapt  it  tt>lii» 
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pngtesmB  stats  of  soeicty.  AH  the  mproTOMBot  whioh  k 
aooda  is  tbe  ttaaslatioo  of  its  principles  into  sctbn,  and  there  is 
not  an  agitation  on  the  bosom  of  sooietjr  which  they  would  not 
alky,  nor  a  foul  ingredieot  in  its  turbid  mass  which  they  would 
notprecqutate. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  originalicy  of  charaoiery  it  will 
also  be  seen  that  its  ralne  and  the  demand  for  it  will  depend  on 
the  state  of  society.  In  a  community  in  wbbh  correct  prinot* 
pies  and  ooadiict  were  universal,  there. would  be  no  room  for  it» 
-^-thare  will  be.oo  room  for  it  in  heaven.  And  this  leads  me  to 
remark  on  a  single  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  in  seeking 
for  this  quality^  whether  of  s^le  or  of  character.  Originality 
pvBSues  its  own  independent  course,  and  a  prurient  desire  for 
dislinctioo  is  as  fatal  to  it  as  imitatioii,  or  contented  mediocrity. 
It  perhaps  as  often  requires  good  sense  to  gfr  on  quietly  wtth 
the  multitude  when  they  are  right,  as  to  piffsue  alone  the  line 
of  correct  taste,  or  of  principle,  when  they  depart  from  it  But 
the  young  and  the  impatient,  goaded  on  by  the  stimulus  of  ap« 
{dause,  rather  than  moved  by  the  deeper  and  more  solemn  in* 
spiralbn  of  nature  and  of  truth,  diskke  to  wait  for  the  growth  of 
a  reputatbn  that  struggles  slowly  upward  like  the  oak,  and 
oboose  rather  to  flatter  the  caprice  of  tbe  moment,  than  to  study, 
and  adhere  to,  enduring  principles.  Periiapsno  example  in  the 
Ustoffy  of  literature  shows  more  strikingly  the  transient  nature 
of  productions  thus  originated,  and  the  ultimate  and  certain  trt* 
umuh  of  one  who  does  study  and  patiently  adhere  to  such  pria* 
cipfes,  than  that  of  Woidswortb,  Laker  thoi^  he  be.  The  al«^ 
tiUery  which  was  levelled  at  him  at  the  commencement. of  his 
career  exploded  with  tbe  huzzas  of  the  muUtude,  but  he  receiv«i 
ed  the  shot  unmoved.  And  now  his  reputation  Ufis  itself,  on 
high  in  its  greenness  and  freshness^  and  when  in  coming  time  it 
sasll  stand  in  sbU  brighter  green,  the  attacks  which  were  made 
iqion  k  shall  live  only  like  the  parasitic  plant,  which  derives  ks 
nourisbment  from  that  to  which  k  adheres.  It  is  this  restless 
desire  for  distinction  thitt  gives  rise  to  the  ephemeral  fasiuons  u 
the  style  of  literature,  and  burdens  time  with  so  many  works 
whioh  he  will  abake  off  long  before  he  reaches  posterity.  Hence 
too  k  is  that  in  chaneter,  eSoct  is  studied  rather  than  consis- 
toney.  As  the  readiest  way  of  being  seen,  those  under  the  m* : 
fluence  of  thb  desire,  often  change  into  a  color  the  opporite^jT 
that  upon  whaeh  they  are  fixed,  »id  while  they  suppose  tbem^ 
selves  origipal,  have  leaBy  no  oharaoter  at  all.    One  ia^ 
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mtstalt  another  Uoilarii^voii^  is  skmeUag^aaotliarfiaie^aBdl 
all  equaUy  affi^eted.  Hence  we  bad  at  one  tkna  oumbon  of 
jHiuDg  Byrooa  who  went  wiibout  cramts  md  drank  ^,  end  wfaa 
aafiired  te  the  dignicy  of  being  nisaatbtopieal  and  wicked,  wImd 
tbey  were  oniy  xidiculoua ;  henee  we  had  fops  after  tbe  coodel 
of  relbamt  and  heooe  too  yon  will  find  elartiog  op  in  the  boenm 
of  Christianity)  often  in  our  colleges,  young  infidels  wlio  know 
Iktle  and  oare  less  aboat-tbe  troth  of  revelatiooy  and  who,  if  in- 
fideKty  were  the  faahkm,  woidd  ai^oe  most  stienoomfy  lor  the 
Bible.  Nothing  ibat  is  thus  based  on  aocidenlal  aesooisik» 
and  capiice»  can  possess  permaoeDoe  or  dignity.  It  is  Mrt  aleoo 
the  diurnal  and  apparent  motbns of  thesystera  wkb  which  wo 
are  comieoted  that  tbe  author  must  notice  whose  works  are  to 
beiralued ;  he  Bmst  phwe  himself  m  the  eeotre»  aodso  oheerve 
its  real  notions  that  his  words  shall  bo  m  their  spirit  a  prophecy 
of  tho  fotnre ;  it  is  not  by  a  fiictilioos  etandard  that  tbe  condoci  * 
is  lo  be  guided  that  sbali  combine  seeuriqr  with  dignity ;  it  must 
be^o  shfl^ied  as  to  meet  the  actual,  the  proclaimed  and  paBctonl 
arrangements  of  nature,  lor  her  mighty  vessel  puts  not  back  to 
reqeive  the  lingerer.  If  the  doiog  of  this  be  not  oiigiaalkyy  1 
must  leaye  it  to  others  to  seek  such  a  definitioo  of  the  teisaae 
may  please  them,  but  it  can  hardly  be  our  duty,  whateverit  may 
be,  to  labor  for  its  attainment. 

If  there  ever  was  a  period  when  the  course  of  thooglit  and  of 
action  now  indicated  was  called  for  by  the  wants  of  socie^,  thb 
is  that  period.  Especially  is  there  needed  that  form  of  origiiH 
ality  which  shall  more  perfectly  develope  known  principles  of 
action,  and  extend  them  in  now  db^ctioos.  Obvious  as  manl 
principles  may  appear,  they  often  remain,  like  those  of  mechan- 
ics, or  like  the  force  of  steam,  long  unapplied,  though  capable 
of  e&ctmg  far  more  than  those  ibr  tbe  real  advancement  of  so* 
dety*  It  is  indeed,  tbe  very  appfioaiioo  of  these  hitter  prioei- 
]des  with  so  much  suooessi  tbe  tiiam^pbs  of  .snan  over  time  aad 
space,. to|0dber  wkb  the  new  forms. that  sooieiy  is  aseumingt 
that  renders  this  call  imperious.  The  power  of  men  over  n^ 
tureia  now  greater  than  at  any  foriper  period ;  inveotkm  is 
laying  the  .Ubor  of  man  epon  tbe  untiring  elements;  oteaw  is 
harrying  forward  our  merehimliaey  and  tinmng  the  wheels  of 
qur.machiwry,  and  reaching  its  long  arms  into  the  bowds  of 
tbe  earth,  and  bimgiog  up  for  us  its  treesuses ;  every  ihhig  that 
oao  m'mister.  to  fihe  appetiies»  and  taster  pride,  and  pamper  hui« 
iiry^  apdr  stiniuiiite  a«Mi  ^ffm-fmiHtim  4o4iinhiftion»iiffimi'llaelf  «s 
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e«f  aeqoiiitioii.  TtMre  n  a  teadeDey  to  niMsure  tM  program 
of  tbe  age  by  thaw  external  meaiia  of  enterpriie  and  emoyoieDt ; ' 
and  tbe  course  of  edueation  is  too  mueh  guided  in  reference  to 
a  utility  tbat  ean  be  tested  by  the  ledger^  to  tbe  neeldct  of  tbat 
bigber  utility^  tbat  sees  io  aM  these  but  tbe  means  of  a  more  ex-' 
pensive  benevolence,  and  of  an  end  truly  valuable  in  tbe  edu-» 
cation  and  moral  improvement  of  men.  But  if  tbe  sun  of  our 
prosperity  is  to  reacb  its  meridian,  tbe  reins  of  its  cbariot  must 
not  be  entrusted  to  a  meebanical  and  sensualised  utility  that  wiH 
be  recUess  of  scorching  and  withering  up  every  generous  prin^' 
dpie,  and  fresh  affection,  and  noUe  sentiment,  and  bigb  M»pm^ 
tion ;  it  must  rather  be  so  guided  as  to  quicken  theee  into  new 
vigor,  and  cause  them  to  take  deeper  root  and  to  overtop  the 
unsij^Mly  and  norieias  planta  by  which  they  are  so  often  choked. 
li^  under  the  excitement  of*  all  that  ean  stimulate  the  k>wer  na<» 
tare  of  man,  the  principles  of  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature  do 
not  receive  a  correspondent  expansion,  and  vigor  of  action,  there 
dan  be  nothing  to  centred  tbe  fierce  and  thickening  struggle  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  we  shall  but  furnish  another,  and  a  sig^ 
nal  iUustiation  of  the  truth  of  that  saying  of  the  wise  man,  ^<  The 
prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  them." 


ARTICLE   VIII. 
Critical   Notices. 


1.   Comprehensive  Coinmtniary,     '\    '  r  '4  V' 

^  ^       lii  ^;iiUOTttl  to 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  second  volume  of  this  ex-" 
tensive  work  is  now  published.  The  first  volume,  embracing 
the  Gospels,  has  had  a  very  wide  circulation,  amounting,  we  be- 
lieve, to  nearly  30,000  copies.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  shows  the  importance  of  time  and  of 
the  utmost  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  volumes. 
We  hope  that  the  excellent  editor  and  his  assistants,  will  not  al- 
low themselves  to  be  too  much  hastened  by  the  demands  of 
subscribers  or  the  voice  of  the  community.  It  is  a  great  mat- 
ter to  settle  in  one's  own  mind  the  meaning  of  a  single  difficult 
text.     What  must  he  the  labor  attendant  upon  the  solution  of  a 
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hundreii  passages  wWcii  might  lie  mcHitioiied  in  ihnost  any  one 
of  the  lai^er  books?  The  preseni  vobtne  conttins  83d  pages, 
aad  extends  from  Oeoesis  to  the  end  of  Judges.  Aboot  ooe 
fourth  of  the  iFolume  is  taken  op  wkh  Oeoesis.  There  are  en** 
cniTed  poitraits  of  Henrf,  Soott,  Doddridge,  A.  Charke^  and 
Lowth ;  a  viguetle  title  page— Moses  reoeivtng  the  law ;  thrse 
or  four  nraps ;  about  80  wood  cuts  large  and  small;  and  van** 
oos  ilhistrative  tables.  In  the  introduetion,  the  proofs  of  the 
inspfantion  and  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  are  condensed. 
The  iilustratioos  (Von  existing  Egyptian  originals  were  obtained 
from  the  great  French  wotk  in  Hanrard  university.  The  wri^ 
tings  of  CharopoUion  and  other  oriental  fnyeaiigators  have  bead 
oeosidtedi  Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  to  the  edtoor  by 
the  Rev.  L.  L  Hoadfey,  of  Chariestown,  and  J»  W.  Jenks,  ef 
Bestoo.  Others  have  given  occasional  aaiistiOGe.  In  the  erit- 
ioal  notes,  die  most  use  is  made  of  Rosenmuelleri  Bush,  G^ 
met,  GreeD6eld,  and  Boothroyd.  For  a  general  commeotaryt 
the  whole  work  is  well  deserving  of  its  reputauon.  It  is  not 
designed  to  be  ooetroversial,  nor,  in  the  highest  sense,  critical. 
It  is  a  practical  and  family  commentary.  The  editor's  labors, 
m  our  ojmxion,  have  been  performed  with  mneh  mbSi^ettdsec- 


We  need  hardly  say  that  there  will  be  a  great  variety  of  oran 
ions  respecting  the  interpretation  o£  particnlar  passages.  We 
are  not  accustomed  to  rely  on  the  firat  chapter  of  Oenesb  for 

Kroof  t»ts  of  the  doetrtne  of  the  Trinity^    The  nsiarks  from 
[alte  Brun  and  others,  pu  18,  on  geology,  fail  lo  do  justice  lo 
the  present  stale  of  that  science. 

2.— ^Atfra^  <f  BMietd  Gtografhy^  to  uMch  it  added  a  c(m- 
pend%ou$  view  of  the  Modem  Creography  o/'  jEwrope, 
Aw,  and  ,^riea.  Compiled  by  M.  L.  R.  Perrine,  V. 
D.J  Professor  in  the  Svleof.  Sem.Avhum.  Auburn: 
H.  Ivison  8z;  Co.  1835,  pp.  211. 

This  abstract  was  compiled,  as  we  lean  from  an  adfMiae^ 
meot,  with  the  design  of  fucniahing  the  ^kuburo  tbeobgiitid 
students  the  means  of  obtamisg  as  full  a  view  of  Biblieal  Geo*- 
graphy  as  possible,  in  the  limited  tkne  allotted  the m  foi  this 
study.  Itis  prioted  ia  order  to  save.t|K»'*liiborof  transeribing 
and  taking  Aotes.  In  preparidg  the  bopk^  iiroevso  hasbev 
made  of  the  hbors  of  Wells,  Taykr,  Calmel,  PaxM,  Gut- 
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peoier^  Jaba,  Home^  D- AnviUe,  and  Sw  Bucler.  Tiie  general 
ariaflgement  seems  lo  be  judiciotiSi  and  the  menoer  in  wbich 
the  work  is  executed  praiseworthj.  The  typographioal  labor  is 
uoeoiomoQly  aeat  and  prepossessing.  We  are  not  sure  that  a 
^eater  amount  of  matter  might  ndt  have  been  advantageously 
included.  The  spaces  and  mairgins  are  large.  We  recom* 
mend  to  the  respected  author  in  a  future  edition  to  insert  two 
maps,  and  thus  to  separate  the  modem  names  from  the  ancient, 
whicb  appear  rather  heterogeneous  on  a  shigle  map.  Modem 
travellers,  lyce  Burckhardt,  Leigh,  Rennell,  Leake,  and  somd 
recent  journalists  in  Asia  Minor,  might  well  be  added  to  theau- 
thor's  list.  We  Gtnd  no  notice  of  the  valley  of  the  Ohor,  the 
ruins  of  Petra,  and  other  interesting  objects  between  the  Dead 
Had  Red'  Sets.  Space  roi^t  be  found  lor  these  matters  by 
leaving  out  the  *'  Compendious  Modem  Geography,"  transfer-^ 
riag  what  may  be  important  in  that  sketch  to  the  appropriate 
heiKls  of  ancient  Geography. 

3. — TraTislation  of  Tholuck  on  John. 

This  work  is  now  in  the  press  of  Grould  b  Newman,  and 
will  soon  be  published  by  Perkins,  Marvin  b  Co.  It  is  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Hermann  Bokum,  late  instructor  in  German  in 
Yale  CJoUege,  who  has  been  several  years  in  this  country,  and 
is  ikvorably  known  to  many  in  our  community.  We  have  pe- 
rused the  greater  part  of  the  translation  in  manuscript,  and 
have  fall  confidence  in  the  ability  and  tact  with  which  it  is  made. 
The  commentary  6n  John  is  considered  by  competent  judges  as 
the  most  delightful  of  Tholuck's  writings.  It  is  not  so  full  of 
learned  reference  and  critbal  discuasbn  as  the  commentary 
upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  though  it  is  not  wanting  in 
this  particular.  There  is  an  overflowmg  richness  in  many  of 
his  remarks,  which  show  that  his  heart  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  sublime  and  precious  truths  which  the  Evangelist  discloses. 
There  is  also  not  a  little  of  that  delicate  and  fine  perception  of 
character,  whk^h  so  remarkably  characterises  the  apostle  him- 
self. The  writer  seems  to  modesdy  hide  himself  behind  his 
own  delightful  comments  and  illustrations.  We  think  that  clcr- 
gjnneii  and  the  most  intelligent  laymen  will  find  this  volume  to  be 
a  rich  gem  in  their  libraries.  For  those  who  do  not  readily  read' 
JLettn  and  Greekj  a  translation  of  quotations  in  those  languages 
will  be  inserted  io  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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4.— JBZemefirj  <fPctiticaI  Economy.  By  Samuel  P.  Nemum, 
Lecturer  on  Political  Economy  in  Bowioin  CcJUgt. 
Andover :  Gould  b  Newmfln.  1835,  pp.  334^ 

This  book  supplies  a  desideratum  which  we  have  long  felt. 
We  trust  it  will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  a  subject  which  has 
been  unaccountably  neglected.  Political  Economy,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  deserves  to  be  studied  by  all  classes  in  • 
our  community,  as  it  comes  home  to  the  business  and  wants  of 
all  men.  With  Prof.  Newman's  treatise,  we  are  highly  grati- 
fied. It  does  not  enter  into  the  vexed  questions  of  the  su^ect, 
nor  propound  rival  and  warring  theories.  It  slates  clearly  the 
topics  on  which  noost  men  will  be  agreed.  We  are  much  pleas- 
ed also  with  the  enlightened  views  on  the  value  of  inkUoetud 
labor,  and  the  relations  which  educated  men  bear  to  the  buscfing 
community  around  them.  Erroneous  notions  on  the  sutgect  of 
the  learned  professions  are  very  apt  to  be  entertained,  aori  they 
ought  to  be  exposed  on  aO  suitable  occasions.  Those,  whoaie 
acquainted  with  Prof.  Newman's  Rhetoric,  need  not  be  infivm- 
ed,  that  he  understands  the  powers  of  the  English  language, 
and  is  able  to  commtmicate  his  thoughts  with  hecoDaing  perspi- 
cuity and  force. 

^.-^Life  of  Jehuii  Aihmun^  late  Colonial  Agent  in  LSbaria^ 
with  an  Appendix^  containing  extras  from  hU  Jommal 
and  other  writingM.  By  Ralph  R.  Gurky*  Washington: 
James  C.  Dunn.  1835.  pp.  554. 

Tliis  Memoir  ought  to  be  published  in  a  smaDer  and  cheaper 
form,  a(id  diffiised  all  over  the  United  States.  The  expennve 
manner  in  which  the  first  edition  is  brought  out,  will  prevent  its 
being  circulated  among  that  large  class  of  persons  wbo  should 
read  it,  and  whose  prejudices  and  ignorance  on  the  quesdoo  of 
African  colonization  it  would  tend  to  remove.  It  is  a  history 
of  Liberia  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Aslimun.  The  life  of  that  servant 
of  hb  God  and  of  mankind  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  the 
first  beginnings  of  an  enterprise,  which,  denounced  and  cast  out 
though  it  be,  shall  yet  bear  most  precious  fruits  to  the  gfory  of 
God  and  to  the  regeneration  of  Africa.  We  have  rarely  read 
a  book,  which  brings  out  human  nature  in  such  strong  relief, 
and  which  fumbhes  finer  scenes  for  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,, 
or  the  painter.    We  can  only  say,  Read  it.    We  ctti  ooi^,  ia 
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oiur  fi96ble  Doftoner,  r^at  the  ajmoit  uaaoimous  voice,  of  oyr 
public  press.  We  are  sony  that  any  men  are  found,  who  can- 
not sympathize  with  the  noble  spirit  of  Ashmun,  and  with  the 
philanthropy  of  that  enterprize,  whose  comer  stone  he  lud  .on 
Cape  Montserado. 

6.  A  CaniprehenmePrtmoufudngandEx^^ 

of  the  En^isk  Language  ;  with  Pranaunnw  VoctAw- 
iarie$  of  tHasiiealf  Senvture,  and  Modem  Seogrcfii- 
cal  namef.  By  J.  E.  tVoreeiter  ;  ear^uUy  remeed  emd 
enlarged.  Bmon:  HiffiardjOraybCki.  1635.  pp.  4M. 

This  Diotiooarfr  contains  about  43,000  words;  6,000  jnore 
than  Walker's  Cxftioil  Pronouncing  Dictioiiaryi  embraciag  nu* 
meroBs  leebnical  terms  in  the  various  arts  and  seiences^  and  a 
copious  list  of  such  words  and  phrases  fiom  foreign  languages 
as  are  often  found  in  English  books.  A  prominent  feature  in 
the  pronunciation  consists  in  the  exhibitioa  of  authorities  re- 
snecting  words  of  various^  doubtful,  or  diluted  pionunciatioo. 
The  number  of  primitive  words  respectii^  which  authorities  are 
presented  is  above  1300.  It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  re- 
commend thb  Dictionary.  The  author's  accustomed  accuracy 
and  sound  judgment,  have  not  deserted  him.  It  is  the  Dic- 
tionary which  we  habitually  use.  It  is  printed  with  entire  cor^ 
rectnesSy  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  and  with  the  publishers* 
usual  taste.  In  the  ^*  Elementary  Dictionary"  of  the  same 
author,  the  authorities  for  the  different  modes  of  pronunciation 
are  omitted,  the  definitions  somewhat  abbreviated,  and  the  ob- 
solete, and  some  of  the  technical  terms  omitted.  In  the  geo- 
graphical names,  we  observe  that  the  author  retains  Oiahei^. 
It  should  be  TcJiiti.  Also  Woaihoo  for  Oahu^  and  Owhyee  for 
Hawaii.  Chippewayt  should  have  been  followed  by  or  Ojiin 
was.  We  hold  that  missionaries,  well  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guages in  question,  ought  to  direct  geographers  in  such  matters. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

Sei.ECT  LiTEBlLAT  AND  MfSGEIiLANEOTTS  iNTELLIGElfCE. 
UNITED     STATES. 

The  3d  edition  of  Prof.  Stuart's  Ootnmentary  on  the  Romans  ap- 
peam  ahnukaneously  with  that  of  IVof  Hodge  of  Princeton.  The 
latter,  we  auppbse,  may  be  ren^rded  w  presenting  the  views  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  some  long  controrerted  topics  of 
the  Epistle.  On  this  aeeonnt,  as  well  as  in  considention  of  the  char- 
acter and  learning  of  Prof.  Hodge,  the  Exposition  will  be  eagerly 
songht  after.  Mr.  Stuart's  book  appears  under  the  advantages  of  a 
repeated  thorough  investigation-*iii  eonnectioft  with  die  light  derived 
from  the  many  criticienis  and  reviews  of  the  first  edition  both  foreign 
and  American. — ^We  understand  that  the  gentlemen  at  Burlington  are 
waiting  for  a  new  edition  of  Tholuck  on  Romans,  before  they  com- 
mence their  translation.  No  scholars  in  our  country  are  more  com- 
petent to  the  task  of  rendering  German  into  English  than  our  Ver- 
mont friends. — We  think  that  a  translation  of  Calvin  on  the  same 
Epiade  would  he  well  received.  Very  lew,  if  asy  expoaitors,  are 
more  to  our  taste  than  John  Calvin. 

The  interest  in  the  subject  of  Geology  is  fully  maintained.  The 
last  report  (4th)  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  contains  the  first  part  of  a  long  and  able  report  on  the  geolo» 
gy  of  the  United  States  from  the  pen  of  ProC  Rogers.  The  next  No. 
of  Mr.  Silliman's  Journal  will  be  mainly  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  coal  formations  of  Ohio, 

We  learn  that  an  enterprising  firm  in  Boston  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  bring  out  a  splendid  edition  of  Dr.  Bloomfield^s  New  Testa- 
ment. An  entirely  new  Greek  type  will  be  employed  resembling 
that  of  the  English  edition.  It  will  be  printed  from  a  second  edition 
of  the  work  which  Dr.  B.  is  now  elaborately  preparing.  The  En- 
glish edition  is  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  typography^ 
which  we  have  ever  seen,  it  is  in  two  volumes  octavo.  From  one 
half  to  three  fourths  of  the  page  are  occupied  with  English  notes  crit- 
ical and  explanatory.  Dr.  B.  is  well  acquainted  with  the  German 
commentators,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  orthodox  and  pious  man. 

QREAT     BRITAIN. 

Of  the  books  lately  published  in  Great  Britain  are.  Summer  Ram- 
bles in  Syria,  by  Rev.  V.  Monro,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  Observationa  oo  Lord 
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DTQugoama  uncoune  on  i^aturai  rneoiogy,  Dy  i.  Yvauace,  ij.ij.JLr.; 
Rer.  TbomasT.  Stone's  SermoDB  on  War  re-printed;  Laborde's 
Visit  to  Petra,  translated  and  corrected,  with  the  original  plates  re- 
engraved  '^  Phik>sopby  of  Morals,  an  inveptigation  hy  a  new  and  ex- 
tended analysis  of  the  faculties,  and  of  the  standard  employed  in  the 
determination  of  right  and  wrong,  with  illustrations  from  theology, 
jurisprudence,  and  general  politics,  by  Alexander  Smith,  M.  A. ;  Book 
of  the  Denominations  and  Sects  of  Christians;  a  new  edition  of  the 
Travels  of  Rubriquis,  in  Tartary  in  the  Idth  century,  is  in  progress  in 
Paris,  under  the  ausptoes  of  the  Londoo  Geographical  Society  $  Life 
of  Mrs.  £1118,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Ellis,  Secretary  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society ;  Lex  iBgyptiaco-Latinum,  aM  Henrico  Tatham, 
by  S.  Cuthbert ;  and  History  of  British  India  from  1805,  dbo  termina- 
tion of  the  Mahratta  war  to  1833,.  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's Charter,  by  Edward  Thornton,  Esq..  In  the  British .  MnsfMim 
in  1832,  compared  with  182],  were  the  following  literary  treasures. 


1821. 
115,925  printed  books. 
17,937  Manuscripts. 
16,923  Charters. 


1832. 
218,950  printed  books. 
21,604  Manuscripts. 
19,093  Charters. 


The  great  increase  of  boc4cs  was  owing  to  the  aeeession  of  a  libimry 
of  George  III.    An  elaborate  catalogue  is  neariy  ready. 


PRUSSIA. 

The  loss  of  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher  is  severely  felt  at  Berlin, 
though  the  number  of  students  has  not  materially  diminished.  Sa- 
vigny,  in  logical  power  is  said  to  resemble  Sir  Robert  Peol,  and  in 
profound  historie&l  knowledge.  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  historical  school,  which  places  no  implicit  faith  in  the  Pandects, 
and  Corptis  Juris,  any  further  than  they  coincide  with  the  Hegelian 
philosophy.  Gans  is  the  advocate  of  the  latter.  Boeckh  has  peculiar 
merits.  His  Economy  of  Athens  has  been  translated  into  roost  of  the 
European  languages.  He  lectures  on  Pindar  with  great  ability  and 
enthusiasm.  Vpn  Raumer  stands  high  as  an  historian.  Berlin  is  to 
have  a  new  building  for  the  royal  library.  That  library  now  con- 
tains 250,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  duplicates.  Baron  Schilling  Von 
Cronstadt,  a  Russian  councillor,  has  procured  in  Thibet  7000  Mss. 
One  half  are  in  Berlin,  and  the  other  at  Petersburg.  Ilia  bodily  bulk 
was  so  great  that  the  Thibetans  looked  on  him  as  an  incarnation  of 
the  Deity,  and  allowed  him  to  pass  unmolested. 
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